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CHAPTER  I. 
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'    ■    M  •. 


^    .  ,^ 


Y  earliest  distinct  remem- 
brances are  of  a  mean 
and  common  home  in 
London,  in  which  I  lived 
with  my  parents  and  a 
servant  named  Fortress. 
She  was  a  young  woman, 
her  age  being  twenty- 
four  or  five,  but  her 
manners  were  as  sedate  as  those  of  a  matron 
who  had  a  distaste  for  frivolity  and  tittle- 
tattle.  She  performed  her  duties  quietly  and 
in  silence,  and  seldom  spoke  unless  she  were 
first  addressed.  She  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  render  herself  agreeable  to  me,  or  to  win 
my  affection.  This  was  entirely  to  my 
liking,  as  I  was  of  a  retired  habit  of  mind 
and  disposition.  It  was  not  unusual  for 
weeks  to  pass  without  our  exchanging  a 
word. 

We  were  surrounded  by  squalid  thorough- 
fares, the  residents  in  which  were  persons 
occupying  the  lowest  stations  of  life,  human 
bees  whose  hives  were  not  overstocked  with 
honey,  being  indeed,  I  have  no  doubt,  fre- 
quently bare  of  it.  This  was  not  the  result 
of  indolence,  for  they  toiled  early  and  late. 
I  saw,  and  observed.  Sometimes  I  wondered, 
sometimes  I  despised,  and  I  always  shrank 
from  close  contact  with  these  sordid  con- 
ditions of  existence.  If  I  had  possessed  a 
store  of  pocket-money  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
a  portion  of  it  would  have  been  expended  in 
charity,  but  I  will  not  affirm  that  I  should 
have  been  impelled  to  liberality  by  motives 
of  benevolence.  We  were,  however,  very 
poor,  and  my  father  seldom  gave  me  a  penny. 
I  did  not  complain ;  I  had  no  wants  which 
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money  could  gratify.  I  did  not  consort  with 
other  children ;  I  did  not  play  or  associate 
with  them;  when  they  m^de  advances  to- 
wards me  I  declined  to  receive  them,  and 'I 
held  myself  entirely  aloof  from  their  pleasures 
and  occupations.  In  this  respect  I  instinc- 
tively followed  the  fashion  of  our  home  and 
the  example  of  my  parents.  They  had  no 
friends  or  intimate  acquaintances.  During 
the  years  we  lived  thus  poorly  and  meanly, 
not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  ever  entered  our 
doors  to  partake  of  our  hospitality,  or  to 
impart  what  would  possibly  have  been  a 
healthy  variety  to  our  days. 

Our  dwelling  consisted  of  two  rooms  at 
the  top  of  a  small  house.  They  were  attics ; 
in  one  my  mother  and  Mrs.  Fortress  slept, 
in  the  other  my  father  and  I.  The  bed  he 
and  I  occupied  was  shut  up  during  the  day, 
and  made  an  impotent  pretence  of  being  a 
chest  of  drawers.  This  room  was  our  living 
room,  and  we  took  our  meals  in  it. 

In  speaking  of  our  servant  as  Mrs.  For- 
tress I  do  not  intend  to  convey  that  she  was 
a  married  woman.  My  impression  was  that 
she  was  single,  and  I  should  have  scouted 
the  idea  of  her  having  a  sweetheart ;  but 
my  parents  always  spoke  of  and  to  her  as 
Mrs.  Fortress. 

From  the  window  of  our  living-room  I 
could  see,  at  an  angle,  a  bit  of  the  River 
Thames.  The  prospect  was  gloomy  and 
miserable.  There  was  no  touch  of  gaiety  in 
the  sluggish  panorama  of  the  life  on  the 
water.  The  men  on  the  barges,  working 
with  machine-like  movement  against  the 
tide,  were  begrimed  and  joyless  ;  the  people 
on  the  penny  steamers  seemed  bent  on  any- 
thing but  pleasure;  the  boys  who  played 
about  the  stranded  boats  when  the  tide  was 
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low  were  elfish  and  mischievous.  The  land 
life  was  in  keepiog.  The  backs  of  other 
poor  houses  were  scarcely  a  hand-shake  off. 
On  a  sill  here  and  there  were  a  few  drooping 
flowers,  typical  of  the  residents  in  the  poverty- 
stricken  neighbourhood.  Sometimes  as  I 
gazed  upon  these  signs  an  odd  impression 
stole  upon  me  that  we  had  not  always  lived 
in  this  mean  condition.  I  .  saw  dimly  the 
outlines  of  a  beautiful  house,  with  gardens 
round  it,  of  horses  my  parents  used  to  ride, 
of  carriages  in  which  we  drove,  of  many 
servants  to  wait  upon  us.  But  it  was  more 
like  a  dream  than  reality,  and  I  made  no 
reference  to  it  in  my  parents'  hearing,  and 
did  not  ask  them  whether  my  fancies  had 
any  substantial  foundation. 

When  I  say  that  a  cloud  rested  upon  us, 
I  mean  the  figure  of  speech  to  bear  no 
partial  application.  It  was  dark  and  palp- 
able ;  it  entered  into  our  lives  ;  it  shadowed 
all  our  days.  On  more  than  one  occasion  I 
noticed  my  parents  gazing  apprehensively  at 
me,  and  then  piteously  at  each  other ;  and 
upon  their  discovering  that  I  was  observing 
them  they  would  force  a  smile  to  their  lips, 
and  assume  a  gaiety  in  which,  young  as  I 
was,  I  detected  a  false  ring.  My  mother 
did  not  always  take  her  meals  with  us  ;  my 
father  and  I  frequently  sat  at  the  table  alone. 

"  Your  mother  is  not  well  enough  to  join 
us,"  he  would  sometimes  say  to  me,  if  he 
saw  me  gazing  on  the  vacant  chair. 

There  were  occasions  when  he  and  I  would 
go  into  the  country,  and  I  do  not  remember 
that  my  mother  ever  accompanied  us.  There 
would  be  no  preliminary  preparation  for 
these  trips,  nor  was  it  customary  for  my 
father  to  say  to  me  on  the  morning  or  the  even- 
ing before  these  departures,  "  We  are  going 
into  the  country  to-morrow,  Gabriel."  We 
always  seemed  to  be  suddenly  called  away, 
and  our  return  was  also  sudden  and,  to  me, 
unexpected.  These  holidays  would,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  have  been  joyfully 
hailed  by  most  poor  lads.  Not  so  by  me. 
They  were  most  melancholy  affairs,  and  I 
was  glad  to  get  back  from  them.  My  father 
appeared  to  be  suffering  from  greater  anxiety 
in  the  country  than  in  London.  The  excuse 
for  these  sudden  departures  was  that  my 
mother  was  ill,  and  needed  quiet.  We 
stopped  at  poor  inns,  and  had  no  money  to 
spend  in  junketings. 

"I  would  like  to  take  you  to  such  or 
such  a  place,"  my  father  would  say,  "  but  I 
cannot  afford  it." 

"It  does  not  matter,  father,"  I  would 
answer.  "  I  should  be  happy  if  I  only  had 
my  books  about  me." 


It  was  the  being  separated  from  my  little 
library  that  made  the  country  so  irksome  to 
me.  I  was  passionately  fond  of  reading,  and 
my  store  of  literature  consisted  of  books 
which  had  belonged  to  my  father,  and  had 
been  well  thumbed  by  him.  They  were 
mine ;  he  had  given  them  to  me  on  my  birth- 
day. Of  their  nature  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
here  tliat  they  were  mostly  classics,  and  that 
among  them  were  very  few  of  a  light 
character. 

One  Inoming  a  ray  of  light  shone  through 
the  dark  spaces  of  our  lives. 

We  were  sitting  at  breakfast  in  our  lodg- 
ings in  London  when  Mrs.  Fortress  brought 
in  a  letter  for  my  father.  It  was  an  unusual 
event,  and  my  father  turned  it  over  leisurely 
in  his  hand,  and  examined  the  writing  on 
the  envelope  before  he  opened  it.  But  his 
manner  changed  when  he  read  the  letter  ; 
he  was  greatly  agitated,  and  my  mother 
asked  anxiously, 

"  Have  you  bad  news  1 " 

**  No,"  he  repHed,  "  good." 

He  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  his 
next  words  were, 

**  Mildred,  can  you  bear  a  shock  i " 

"  Yes,"  said  my  mother,  "  as  the  news  is 
good." 

"  We  are  rich  once  more,"  my  father  said, 
and  then  exclaimed,  as  he  gazed  around  upon 
the  mean  walls  of  our  apartment,  "Thank 
God!" 

A  relative  of  ours  had  died  in  a  distant 
land,  and  had  left  his  fortune  to  my  father. 
My  father  had  had  no  expectations  from 
him,  and  had,  indeed,  almost  forgotten  his 
existence.  The  greater  was  our  surprise  at 
this  sudden  change  in  our  circumstances. 

Although  there  were  formalities  to  be 
gone  through  before  my  father  came  into 
possession  of  the  large  legacy,  and  although 
seven  or  eight  weeks  elapsed  before  we  re- 
moved from  our  poor  lodgings,  the  change 
from  poverty  to  riches  was  almost  immedi- 
ately apparent.  My  father  presented  me 
with  a  purse  containing  money.  I  do  not  re- 
member how  much,  but  there  were  sovereigns 
in  it. 

I  was  not  proud ;  I  was  not  elated.  The 
prospect  of  living  in  a  better  place,  with 
better  surroundings,  was  agreeable  to  me, 
but  it  did  not  excite  me.  With  my  purse 
in  my  pocket  I  went  to  a  shop  in  which 
second-hand  books  were  sold,  and  among 
them  some  I  desired  to  possess.  I  bought 
what  I  wished,  and  carried  them  away  with 
me.  On  my  way  home  I  noticed  a  little 
girl  sitting  on  a  dooratep,  and  there  was  a 
wan  look  in  her  pale  face  which  attracted 
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me.  By  her  side  was  a  crutch.  As  I  stood 
looking  at  her  for  a  moment,  the  string  with 
which  my  books  were  tied  became  undone, 
the  paper  in  which  they  were  wrapped  burst, 
and  the  books  fell  to  the  ground.  I  stooped 
to  pick  them  up,  but  the  books,  being  loose 
and  of  dilEerent  sizes,  were  cumbersome  to 
hold,  and  I  called  to  the  girl  that  I  would 
give  her  a  shilling  if  she  helped  me. 

''A  shilling!"  she  exclaimed,  and  rose 
upon  her  feet,  but  immediately  sank  to  the 
ground,  with  a  cry  of  pain. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  V*  1  asked. 
" I  haven't  hurt  you,  have  IV* 

She  pointed  to  her  crutch.  Thinking  that 
she  wished  me  to  hand  it  to  her  I  lifted  it 
from  the  ground,  and  found  that  it  was 
broken. 

"You  are  lame,"  I  said. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  looking  at  me  admiringly 
from  her  crouching  position ;  the  twitch  in 
her  leg  had  caused  her  but  momentary  suffer- 
ing, "  I  can't  stand  without  my  crutch,  and 
it's  broke." 

"  But  you  tried  to  stand  when  I  called  to 
you. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  you  said  you'd  give  me  a  shilling, 
and  I  didn't  think  of  my  leg." 

Much  virtue  in  a  shilling,  thought  I,  to 
cause  one  to  forget  such  an  affliction. 

"  I  wouldn't  mind  buying  you  a  crutch," 
I  said,  "  if  I  knew  where  they  were  sold." 

•*  There's  a  shop  in  the  next  street,"  said 
the  girl,  "  where  the  master's  got  the  feller 
one  to  this.  It's  a  rag  and  bone  shop,  and 
hell  sell  it  cheap." 

"  I'll  show  you  the  shop,  young  sir,  if  you 
like,"  said  a  voice  at  my  elbow. 

The  tone  and  the  manner  of  speech  were 
refinedy  and  it  surprised  me,  therefore,  when 
I  turned,  to  behold  a  figure  strangely  at 
variance  with  this  refinement.  The  man  was 
in  rags,  and  the  drunkard's  stamp  was  on 
his  features,  but  in  his  kind  eyes  shone  a 
sadly  humorous  light.  Moreover,  he  spoke 
as  a  gentleman  would  have  spoken. 

I  accepted  his  offer  to  show  me  the  rag 
and  bone  shop,  and  we  walked  side  by  side, 
conversing.  To  be  exact  I  should  say  that 
he  talked  and  I  listened,  for  he  used  twenty 
words  to  one  of  mine.  This  kind  of  social 
intercourse  was  rare  in  my  experiences,  and 
it  proved  interesting,  by  reason  of  my  chance 
companion  being  an  exception  to  the  people 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood.  Few  as 
were  the  words  I  uttered,  they,  and  the 
books  I  carried  under  my  arm,  served  to 
unlock  his  tongue,  and  he  regaled  me  with 
snatches  of  personal  history.  He  was  familial* 
with  the  books  I  had  piu'chased,  and  expressed 


approval  of  my  selection.  He  had,  indeed, 
been  bom  a  gentleman,  and  had  received  a 
liberal  education. 

"Which  has  served  to  convince  me,"  he 
observed,  "  that  if  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
man  to  swim  with  the  current  into  which  he 
has  drifted  or  been  driven,  swim  with  it  he 
must,  wheresoever  it  may  lead  him." 

"  There  is  the  power  of  resistance,"  I  said. 

"There  is  nothing  of  the  sort,"  was  his 
comment,  "  unless  it  is  agreeable  to  the  man 
to  exercise  it.  We  are  but  straws.  It  is 
fortunate  that  life  is  short,  and  that  happi- 
ness does  not  consist  in  wearing  a  jewelled 
crown.  Young  sir,  how  came  you  to  live  in 
these  parts  1" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  I  replied.  "  My  parents 
live  here." 

"  But  you  are  not  poor." 

By  this  time  I  had  bought  the  odd  crutch, 
and  my  companion  had  seen  the  gold  in  my 
purse  when  I  paid  for  it. 

"  We  have  been,"  I  said,  "  but  are  so  no 
longer." 

"  Shade  of  Pluto  ! "  he  cried.  "  If  I  could 
but  say  as  much  !  So,  being  suddenly  made 
rich,  you  open  your  heart  to  pity's  call  1 "  I 
shook  my  head  in  doubt,  and  he  touched  the 
crutch.  "  Don't  you  think  this  a  fine  thing 
todol" 

"  I  am  not  sure,"  I  said. 

"  Excellent ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Praise  me 
not  for  my  virtues ;  blame  me  not  for  my 
vices.  That  morality,  in  respect  to  the 
average  man,  is  a  knife  that  cuts  both  ways. 
To  sinners  like  myself  it  is  more  comforting 
than  otherwise." 

He  puzzled  me,  and  I  told  him  so,  but  he 
made  a  pretence  of  disbelieving  me,  and  said, 

"There  are  depths  in  you,  young  sir. 
You  may  live  to  discover  that  you  are  in 
the  wrong  century." 

That  I  did  not  clearly  understand  him  did 
not  render  his  conversation  less  interesting. 
I  gave  the  girl  the  crutch  and  a  shilling,  and 
left  her  and  the  man  together. 

I  record  this  incident  because  it  is  the 
only  one  I  remember  during  the  time  we  lived 
in  that  poor  neighbotu'hood  in  which  strangers 
played  a  part.  So  far  as  my  outer  life  was 
concerned  it  was  utterly  devoid  of  colour. 


CHAPTER  11. 

There  was  but  little  difference  in  this 
respect  when  we  removed  to  Rosemullion, 
an  old-fashioned  straggling  mansion  on  the 
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outskirts  of  Rochester,  surrounded  by  stone 
walls,  and  secluded  from  public  view  by  thick 
clusters  of  trees.  We  made  no  friends,  we 
kept  no  company.  Within  half  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  great  house  was  a  cottage  of 
six  rooms,  very  pretty,  embosomed  in  shrubs 
and  flowers.  After  a  time  this  cottage  be- 
came my  real  home.  1  was  allowed  to  do 
pretty  much  as  I  liked,  within  certain  unex- 
pressed limitations  through  which,  it  appears, 
I  did  not  break.  Before  I  inhabited  this 
cottage  I  spoke,  of  course,  to  my  father  on 
the  subject. 

"  You  have  taken  a  fancy  to  it,  Gabriel  ? !' 
he  said. 

"  A  great  fancy,*'  I  said ;  "  I  wish  it  were 
mine." 

"  You  may  consider  it  yours,"  he  said. 

I  thanked  Mm,  and  immediately  removed 
my  books  and  papers  into  it.  In  a  very  short 
time  it  was  ready  for  occupation,  and  I  took 
possession  of  it.  I  wrote  and  studied  in  it, 
mused  in  it,  slept  in  it,  and  lived  therein  a 
life  of  much  seclusion.  It  suited  my  humour ; 
I  was  fond  of  privacy,  and  I  could  enjoy  it 
there  to  my  heart's  content. 

Heaven  knows  there  was  no  inducement 
in  the  great  house  to  render  it  attractive  to 
me.  It  was  invariably  quiet  and  sad.  What- 
ever else  our  coming  into  possession  of  wealth 
did  for  us,  it  did  not  improve  my  mother's 
health.  She  became  more  than  ever  a  con- 
firmed invalid,  and  frequently  kept  her 
chamber  for  weeks  together,  during  which 
times  I  was  not  permitted  to  see  her.  Mrs. 
Fortress  remained  with  us  in  attendance  on 
my  mother,  and  exercised  absolute  control 
not  only  over  her  but  over  the  whole  estab- 
lishment. My  father  did  not  trouble  himself 
in  domestic  matters;  he  left  everything  to 
Mrs.  Fortress.  Our  only  regular  visitor  was 
a  doctor,  who  occasionally,  after  seeing  my 
mother,  would  come  and  chat  with  me  awhile. 
He  was  a  practitioner  of  fair  ability,  but 
apart  from  his  profession,  had  little  in  him 
to  attract  me  to  him.  I  had  the  knack  of 
gauging  men,  though  I  mixed  but  little  with 
them ;  I  had  also  the  gift  of  drawing  them 
out  as  it  were,  and  of  extracting  any  special 
knowledge  in  which  they  were  proficient. 
Using  the  doctor  in  this  way,  quite  imsus- 
piciously  I  am  sure,  to  himself,  I  gained 
something  from  convei'sing  with  him ;  but 
had  his  visits  to  me  not  been  few  and  far 
between  I  should  have  found  a  means  of 
avoiding  them.  I  had  already  developed  a 
certain  masterfulness  of  spirit,  and  judged 
and  decided  matters  for  myself.  There  was, 
however,  one  exception,  the  intercourse  be- 
tween my  mother  and  myself.     In  this  I  did 


not  guide,  but  was  guided.  When  the 
periods  of  seclusion  of  which  I  have  spoken 
were  over,  Mrs.  Fortress  would  come  to  me 
and  say,  "  Your  mother  will  see  you  now," 
and  would  conduct  me  to  her  pi^sence.  Only 
the  slightest  references  to  her  illness  were 
permitted.  There  were  in  our  small  family 
unwritten  laws  which  were  never  trans- 
gressed. I  have  no  remembrance  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  made  known  to 
me,  but  known  they  were,  and  obeyed  as 
though  they  had  been  writ  in  letters  of  steel, 
and  no  thought  of  rebelling  against  them 
entered  my  mind.  The  utmost  I  was  allowed 
to  say  was, 

"  You  have  been  ill,  mother." 

"  Yes,  Gabriel,"  she  would  reply,  "  I  have 
been  ill." 

"  You  are  better  now,  mother." 

"  Yes,  I  am  better  now." 

That  was  all. 

Mrs.  Fortress  would  stand  in  silence  by 
the  bedside.  She  ruled  chiefly  by  looks. 
What  peculiar  duties  were  attaiched  to  her 
service  I  know  not,  but  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  she  performed  them  faithfully. 
I  neither  liked  nor  disliked  her,  but  she 
compelled  me  to  respect  her.  In  her  outward 
bearing  she  was  more  like  a  machine  than  a 
human  being.  Sometimes  in  thinking  of  her 
I  recalled  words  which  had  been  applied  to 
me  by  the  man  who  had  accompanied  me  to 
piu*chase  the  crutoh  for  the  lame  girl. 
"There  are  depths  in  you,  young  sir." 
There  must  be  depths  in  every  human 
creature — a  hidden  life  pulsing  beneath  the 
one  revealed  to  the  world.  What  depths 
were  hidden  in  Mrs.  Fortress's  nature  ]  Had 
she  relatives  in  some  far-away  comer  of  whom 
she  thought  with  affection?  Had  she  an 
ambition,  an  aspiration  ?  Was  she  working 
to  some  coveted  end?  Had  she  an  idea 
which  was  not  bounded  by  the  walls  of  my 
mother's  sick  room  1  Did  she  love  anything 
in  all  the  wide  world,  did  she  fear  anything, 
was  she  capable  of  an  act  of  devotion  and 
self-sacrifice  ?  Impossible  to  discover  in  one 
so  stolid  and  impassive. 

I  saw  her  one  day  during  a  great  storm 
standing  in  the  porch  of  the  principal  en- 
trance, watching  with  calm  eyes  the  lightning 
playing  among  the  trees.  She  gazed  straight 
and  clear  before  her ;  there  was  not  a  sign 
of  blenching.  Loud  peals  of  thunder  broke 
over  the  district ;  she  made  no  movement. 
I  could  not  but  admire  her,  for  I  myself 
loved  to  watch  a  great  storm,  and  took 
delight  in  witnessing  a  conflict  of  the  elements. 

"  You  enjoy  it,"  T  said,  going  to  her  side. 

She  gazed  at  me,  and  did  not  speak.     She 
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was  evidently  surprised  at  being  addressed 
on  anj  but  a  domestic  subject.  I  felt  an 
inward  sense  of  satisfaction,  which  I  did  not 
allow  to  appear  in  my  face.  To  have  sur- 
prised a  being  rso  cold  and  impassive  was,  in 
its  way,  an  achievement. 

''I  have  heard/'  I  continued,  *Hhat  most 
persons  are  afraid  of  a  storm  such  as  this.'' 

"They  are  cowards,"  she  said.  "  What  is 
there  to  be  afraid  of  1 " 

"That  is  what  I  think.  You  must  be 
brave." 

**  Nothing  frightens  me.  There  are  worse 
storms." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  I  acquiesced.  "  There  was  one 
last  year.  It  struck  down  hundreds  of 
trees." 

^*  I  don't  mean  storms  of  that  kind." 

I  thought  a  moment.  *^  If  not  in  nature, 
then,"  I  said,  "in  human  lifel"  She  did 
not  reply ;  she  had  already  said  more  than 
she  intended.  What  came  next  from  me,  in 
the  form  of  a  question,  was  entirely  unpre- 
meditated; it  escaped  from  me  unaware. 
"  Do  you  believe  in  a  future  world  t " 

**  It  does  not  trouble  me,"  she  said ;  and 
she  walked  into  the  house,  and  cast  not  a 
look  behind. 

This  portion  of  my  life,  when  I  was  grow- 
ing from  childhood  to  manhood,  is  quite 
clear  to  me.  The  change  in  my  parents' 
circumstances  afforded  me  advantages  for 
study  which  I  might  not  otherwise  have 
enjoyed.  I  was  not  sent  to  a  private  or 
pubUc  school ;  my  education  was  conducted 
at  home  by  private  tutors,  with  whom  no 
opportunities  offered  of  becoming  intimate. 
Indeed,  it  appeared  to  me  that  they  were 
too  frequently  and  unnecessarily  changed, 
but  I  cannot  say  whether  this  was  from 
design  on  my  father's  part,  or  because  my 
tutors  found  their  duties  distasteful.  I  think 
they  had  no  i*eason  to  complain  of  me  on 
the  score  of  attention;  I  was  too  fond  of 
learning  to  close  the  windows  of  the  mind 
which  they  assisted  me  to  open.  Perhaps 
the  peculiar  rules  of  our  household  weighed 
upon  them.  We  appeared  to  be  cut  off  from 
our  species,  to  lead  a  life  apart  from  theirs. 
Ordinary  amusements  and  pleasures  found 
no  place  in  Eosemullion.  Newspapers  and 
the  current  literature  of  the  day  were  not 
admitted  into  oui*  home.  Although  we  were 
in  the  midst  of  busy  millions,  although  a 
feverish,  restless  life  was  throbbing  all 
around  us,  we  took  no  share  in  it,  and  seemed 
to  have  no  interests  in  common  with  our 
fellow-creatures.  There  was  a  war  which 
shook  the  world.  Great  dynasties  were  at 
stake,  parliaments  were  hastily  summoned. 


thousands  of  men  were  marching  to  an 
untimely  death,  millions  of  money  were 
expended,  the  avenues  of  cities  were  thronged 
with  excited  crowds,  the  history  of  the 
world  was  stained  with  blood,  battlefields 
were  charged  with  sobs  and  cries  of  agony, 
red-hot  demagogues  fumed  and  foamed,  drums 
beat,  trumpets  sounded,  gay  music  to  cast  a 
false  sweetness  on  death  was  played  through 
day  and  night,  heroes  were  made,  poets 
wrote  stanzas  and  immortalised  themselves, 
the  whole  world  was  in  convulsion.  It 
touched  us  not.  Our  sympathies,  desires, 
and  aspirations  were  centred  in  our  own 
little  world.  The  stone  walls  which  sur- 
rounded the  estate  upon  which  our  house 
and  cottage  were  built  were  eight  feet  in 
height.  Our  servants  performed  their  duties 
almost  noiselessly;  our  gardener  was  deaf 
and  dumb.  These  conditions  of  existence 
could  not  have  been  accidental ;  they  must 
have  been  carefully  planned  and  considered. 
For  what  reason  ?  We  were  rich  enough  to 
pay  for  colour  and  variety,  and  yet  they 
were  not  allowed  to  enter  our  lives.  We 
were  thrown  entirely  upon  ourselves  and  our 
own  narrow  resources. 

I  cannot  truthfully  say  that  I  was  unhappy 
during  those  years.  We  can  scarcely  miss 
that  to  which  we  are  not  accustomed,  and  I 
have  learned  since  that  the  world  is  too  full 
of  wants  for  happiness.  My  passion  for 
books  grew  more  profound  and  engrossing ; 
I  grew  passionately  endeared  to  solitude. 
There  were  some  fine  woods  near  our  house, 
and  I  was  in  the  habit  of  wandering  in  them 
by  day  and  night.  If  in  the  daylight  I 
heard  the  sound  of  voices,  or  was  made 
aware  of  the  proximity  of  human  creatures, 
I  wandered  in  the  opposite  direction.  It 
was  known  that  I  frequented  the  woods  by 
day,  but  my  nocturnal  ramblings  were 
secretly  indulged  in.  Even  my  father  was 
not  aware  that  the  nights  which  should  have 
been  devoted  to  repose  were  spent  in  the 
open.  When  all  in  the  house  were  sleeping, 
I  would  steal  out  and  wander  for  hours  in 
darkness,  which  had  no  terrors  for  me. 
Shadows  took  comprehensive  shapes — com- 
prehensive to  me,  but  perhaps  not  to  all  men 
— and  that  some  were  weird  and  monsti'ous, 
like  nothing  that  moved  and  lived  upon  the 
sunlit  earth,  suited  my  mood  and  nature.  I 
did  not  ask  myself  whether  they  were  or 
were  not  creatures  of  my  imagination.  I 
accepted  them  without  question,  and  I 
humoured  and  made  sport  of  them ;  spoke 
to  them,  taunted  them  ;  dared  them  to  action ; 
asked  them  their  mission ;  and  walked  among 
them  fearlessly.     I  loved  the  supernatural 
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in  book  and  fancy,  and  on  rare  occasions, 
when  I  was  in  a  state  of  spiritual  exaltation, 
a  vague  belief  would  steal  upon  me  that  I 
should  one  day  possess  the  power  of  piercing 
the  veil  which  shuts  off  the  unseen  from 
mortal  eyes.  In  winter  the  snow-robed 
trees,  standing  like  white  sentinels  in  a 
white  eternal  night,  possessed  for  me  an 
irresistible  fascination.  I  saw  wondrous 
scenes  and  pictures.  The  w^oods  were  filled 
with  myriad  eyes,  gleaming  with  love,  with 
hate,  with  joy,  with  despair;  grotesque 
creatures  inhabited  every  cranny;  white 
spirits  lurked  among  the  silvered  branches ; 
the  frosty  stars  looked  down  upon  me  as 
upon  one  of  their  kindred,  and  I  looked 
up  at  them,  and  cried  in  spiritual  ecstasy, 
''Only  to  you  and  to  me  are  these  things 
visible ! " 

Thus  I  lived,  as  it  were,  the  inner  life, 
and  became  familiar  with  hidden  beauties 
and  hidden  horrors. 

Was  I,  then,  so  wrapped  up  in  my  own 
narrow  self  that  I  shut  my  eyes  and  ears  to 
the  pulsing  of  other  hiunan  life?  Not 
entirely.  There  were  occasions  when  I 
associated  with  my  fellows. 

Thus,  on  a  stormy  night  in  September, 
when  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  I 
heard  the  sounds  of  loud  entreaty  proceeding 
from  outside  the  stone  walls  of  the  estate. 
Had  it  not  been  that  my  sense  of  hearing 
was  very  acute,  and  that  those  who  were 
appealing  were  screaming  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me 
to  hear  them.  The  wind  assisted  them  and 
me ;  it  blew  in  the  direction  of  the  chamber 
in  which  I  sat  reading  by  the  light  of  a 
lamp. 

**  Some  people  in  distress,''  I  thought,  and 
proceeded  with  my  reading. 

The  sounds  of  entreaty  continued,  grew 
louder,  and  more  deeply  imploring. 

*'  They  will  scream  themselves  hoarse  pre- 
sently,*' I  thought.  "  Well,  I  am  comfortable 
enough." 

"  Well  said,  Grabriel,  well  said !  '* 

Who  spoke  1  Nothing  human,  for  I  was 
the  only  person  awake  in  house  and  cottage. 
Although  I  was  convinced  of  this  I  looked 
around,  not  in  fear  but  curiosity.  Nothing 
living  was  in  view. 

"Is  it  well?"  I  asked  aloud.  "The 
sounds  proceed  most  likely  from  poor  persons 
who  are  benighted,  and  who  have  not  a  roof 
to  cover  them." 

"  That  is  their  affair,"  said  the  voice. 

"The  storm  is  terrible,"  I  continued. 
"They  may  perish  in  it." 

The  answer  came.    "  They  meet  their  fate. 


Leave  them  to  their  doom.     In  the  morning 
their  sufferings  will  be  over." 

"And  I  shaU  live,"  I  said,  "guilty  and 
self-condemned.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
fate.  Human  will  can  save  or  destroy. 
They  are  human,  and  I  will  go  to  them." 

The  rain  and  the  wind  almost  blinded  me 
as  I  walked  from  my  cottage  to  the  gates. 
All  the  while  the  voices  continued  to  beseech 
despairingly  and  bitterly,  calling  upon  man, 
calling  upon  God. 

I  heard  one  say,  "  Hush  I  There's  some- 
body coming." 

The  next  moment  I  opened  the  gates. 

"  Ah,  master,"  cried  a  woman,  "  for  the 
love  of  God  tell  us  the  way  to  Purvis's  huts  I 
Jump  down,  Jim ;  you've  pretty  nigh  broke 
my  blade-bone  in." 

A  tall  man  jumped  from  the  woman's 
shoulders  to  the  ground.  It  was  from  that 
elevated  position  he  had  seen  the  light  in 
my  room. 

"I  don't  know  Purvis  or  his  huts,"  I 
said.     "  What  are  you  V 

"Hoppers,  master.  We're  bound  for 
Purvis's  gardens,  and  we  thought  we  should 
get  to  the  sleeping  huts  before  night  set  in ; 
but  we  missed  our  way,  and  have  been 
trampipg  through  the  rain  for  I  don't  know 
how  many  hours.  I'm  soaked  through  and 
through,  and  am  ready  to  drop." 

"Why  did  you  not  stop  at  an  inn?"  I 
asked. 

"  None  of  that ! "  growled  the  man,  in  a 
threatening  tone. 

"  Be  quiet,  Jim  ! "  said  the  woman.  "  Why 
didn't  we  stop  at  an  inn,  master  1  Because 
in  them  places  they  don't  give  you  nothing 
for  nothing,  and  that's  about  as  much  as 
we've  got  to  offer.  We're  dead  broke, 
master." 

"  We're  never  nothing  else,"  growled  the 
man. 

"Can  you  help  us,  master?"  asked  the 
woman. 

"  Ask  him  if  he  will,"  growled  the  man, 
"  don't  ask  him  if  he  can." 

"Leave  it  to  me,  Jim.  You're  always 
a-putting  your  foot  into  it.  Will  you,  master, 
will  you?" 

"  Who  is  that  crying  ?  " 

"One  of  the  children,  master." 

"  One  of  them  I     How  many  have  you  ? " 

"  Five,  master." 

"  Curse  'em  !  "  growled  the  man. 

"  Shut  up,  Jim  1  The  gentleman  '11  help 
us  for  the  sake  of  the  young  'uns,  won't  you, 
sir?  They're  sopping  wet,  master,  and  a- 
dying  of  hunger." 

"  If  I  allow  you  to  occupy  my  room,"  I 
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said,  ''  and  gure  you  food  and  a  fire,  will  you 
go  away  quietly  when  the  sun  rises  1 " 

"There,  Jim;  didn't  I  tell  you?  We're 
in  luck.  €ro  away  quiet  when  the  sun  rises, 
master  t  Yes,  master,  yes.  Hope  I  may 
never  see  daylight  again  if  we  don't  1 " 

"Come  in,"  I  said.  "Follow  me,  and 
make  as  little  noise  as  possible." 

They  followed  me  quietly  to  my  room. 
Their  eyes  dilated  when  they  saw  the  lire, 
upon  which  I  threw  a  fresh  supply  of  coals. 

"  God  bless  you,  sir  I "  said  the  woman, 
drawing  the  children  to  the  lire,  before  which 
the  man  "was  already  crouching. 

True  enough,  there  were  seven  of  them. 
Man,  woman,  and  five  children,  the  youngest 
a  baby,  the  eldest  not  more  than  seven  years 
of  age.     A  gruesome  lot.      Starving,  cun- 
ning, in  rags ;  but  there  was  a  soft  light  in 
the  woman's  eyes ;  she  was  grateful  for  the 
warmth   and   the    prospect   of    food.      The 
man's  eyes  were  watching  me  greedily. 
"  Where  is  it,  master  f  " 
"  Where  is  what  1 " 
"The  grub  you  promised  us." 
"You  shall  have  it  presently." 
I  noticed  that  the  children's  clothes  were 
drying  on   them,  and  I  suggested  to  the 
woman  that  she  should  take  them  off. 

"I've  nothing  to  wrap  'em  in,  master," 
she  said. 

I  went  into  my  bedroom,  and  brought 
back  sheets  and  blankets,  which  I  gave  to 
the  woman.  She  took  them  in  silence,  and 
carried  out  my  suggestion.  I  then  made 
two  or  three  journeys  to  the  larder,  and 
brought  up  the  food  I  found  there,  bread, 
butter,  meat,  and  the  remains  of  a  pie. 
When  I  came  up  for  the  last  time  I  saw  the 
man  standing,  looking  round  the  room. 

"  He  ain't  took  nothing,  master,"  said  the 
woman,  "and  sha'n't." 

I  nodded,  and  the  man  resumed  his  re- 
cumbent position  before  the  fire.  I  handed 
them  the  food,  and  they  devoured  it  wolf- 
ishly.  They  ate  more  like  animals  than 
human  beings. 

"Can't  you  treat  us  to  a  mug  of  beer, 
master  1"  asked  the  man. 

"  I  have  no  beer,"  I  replied.  "  I  think  I 
can  find  some  tea,  if  you  would  like  to 
have  it." 

"It's  the  best  thing  you  could  give  us, 
master,"  said  the  woman,  "  and  we  shall  be 
thankful  for  it." 

"  It's  better  than  nothing,"  said  the  man, 
and  was  pleased  to  confess,  after  he  had 
disposed  of  a  couple  of  cups — which  he 
emptied  down  his  throat  rather  than  drank 
— that  I  might  have  offered  him  something 


worse.  When  they  had  eaten  their  fill  they 
lay  down  to  rest,  and  in  less  than  three 
minutes  the  whole  party  were  fast  asleep. 
"  Truly,"  I  thought,  as  I  gazed  upon  them, 
"  nature  has  its  compensations."  They  went 
away,  as  they  had  promised,  at  sunrise,  and 
when  I  gave  the  woman  a  few  silver  coins, 
she  said,  gratefully, 

"Thank  you,  master.  We're  right  for 
four  good  days,  Jim," 

I  watered  them  from  the  gates.  They 
had  with  them  the  remains  of  the  food,  and 
were  eating  it  as  they  walked,  and  talking 
in  gay  tones.  I  experienced  a  sensation  of 
pleasure.  The  world  was  not  devoid  of 
sweetness. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Thus  my  life  went  on  until  I  grew  to 
manhood,  and  then  two  grave  events  befell, 
following  close  upon  each  other's  heels.  First, 
my  father  died.  He  was  absent  from  home 
at  the  time,  and  we  had  had  no  forewarning 
of  the  loss.  I  do  not  know  whether  his 
errand  when  he  left  us,  to  be  away,  he  said, 
for  four  or  five  weeks,  was  one  of  pleasure 
or  business.  Quite  suddenly,  before  the  time 
had  elapsed,  I  was  summoned  to  my  mother's 
room  by  Mrs.  Fortress. 

"  Your  mother  has  the  most  serious  news 
to  impart  to  you,"  said  Mrs.  Fortress,  "  and 
I  think  it  well  to  warn  you  not  to  excite 
her." 

I  had  not  seen  my  mother  for  several  days, 
and  I  enquired  of  Mrs.  Fortress  as  to  the 
state  of  her  health. 

"  She  is  still  unwell,"  said  Mrs.  Fortress, 
"  and  very  weak.  I  am  afraid  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  shock  she  has  received  this 
morning." 

"No  one  has  visited  us,"  I  observed. 
"She  can  have  been  told  nothing." 

"The  news  came  by  post,"  said  Mrs. 
Fortress. 

"  In  a  letter  from  my  father  1 "  I  asked. 

"Your  father  did  not  write,"  said  Mrs. 
Fortress. 

There  was  a  significance  in  her  tone,  usually 
so  cold  and  impassive,  which  attracted  my 
attention. 

"  But  the  news  concerns  my  father." 

"  Yes,  it  concerns  your  father." 

"  He  is  ill." 

"He  has  been  seriously  ill.  You  will 
learn  all  from  your  mother." 

Before  I  entered  my  mother's  chamV 
divined  the  truth. 
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"  You  sent  for  me,  mother,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  Gabriel,*'  she  replied.  "Sit  here, 
by  my  side.** 

I  obeyed  her,  and  there  was  a  long  silence 
in  the  room. 

"  Kiss  me,  Gabriel.*' 

I  kissed  her,  somewhat  in  wonder.  It  is 
the  plain  truth  that  we  had  grown  to  be 
almost  strangers  to  each  other. 

"  Has  Mrs.  Fortress  told  you  t  '*  she  asked. 

"She  has  told  me  nothing  definite,**  I 
replied,  "  except  that  you  have  news  of  my 
father,  and  that  he  is  ill.** 

"  His  illness  is  at  an  end,**  said  my  mother. 
"  Can  you  not  guess,  Gabriel  t  ** 

"  Yes,  mother,**  I  said,  "  I  think  I  know.*' 

"It  is  very  sudden,  Gabriel.  When  he 
went  away  he  was  in  good  health.*' 

She  gave  me  the  letter  she  had  received, 
and  I  read  it  without  remark.  It  was  from 
one  who  was  a  stranger  to  us,  and  was 
addressed  from  Wales.  The  writer  said  that 
my  father  was  his  friend — which  surprised 
me,  as  I  had  never  heard  my  father  or 
mother  mention  his  name— and  had  died  in 
his  house,  where  my  father  was  staying  on 
a  visit. 

"  He  had  been  ailing  for  two  or  three  days 
past,"  the  letter  said,  "  and  had  complained 
of  his  head,  but  I  did  not  think  that  anything 
serious  was  the  matter  with  him,  or  I  should 
have  written  to  you  at  once.  It  did  not 
appear  that  he  was  alarmed  ;  indeed,  he  said 
that  it  was  only  a  slight  attack,  and  that  it 
would  foon  pass  away.  Against  his  wish 
we  called  in  a  doctor,  who  agreed  with  him 
and  us  that  there  was  no  danger.  Thus 
there  was  nothing  to  prepare  us  for  the  sad 
event  the  news  of  which  it  is  our  painful 
duty  to  communicate  to  you.  He  kept  his 
room  yesterday,  and  in  the  evening  said  that 
he  felt  better.  At  ten  o'clock  my  wife  and 
I  wished  him  good-night,  and  thought  he 
would  retire  at  once  to  rest,  but  from  after 
indications  we  learnt  that  he  had  not  un- 
dressed, but  had  sat  in  his  arm-chair  the 
whole  of  the  night.  There  was  a  bell  at  his 
elbow,  from  which  I  heard  a  faint  ring  at 
five  o'clock  this  morning.  It  woke  me  from 
my  sleep,  and  it  also  aroused  my  wife. 
*  That  is  Mr.  Carew's  bell,*  my  wife  said ; 
'  you  had  better  go  to  him.*  I  rose  imme- 
diately, and  went  to  his  room.  I  found  our 
poor  friend  sitting  in  the  arm-chair,  and  I 
at  once  recognised  his  grave  condition.  I 
roused  the  servants,  and  sent  for  the  doctor  ; 
then  I  returned  to  your  husband,  and  told 
him  what  I  had  done.  I  cannot  say  whether 
he  understood  me,  for  he  was  quite  speech- 
less, but  I  followed  the  direction  of  his  eyes, 


and  saw  a  sheet  of  paper  upon  which  he  had 
written  a  few  words.  They  were  not  very 
legible,  but  I  understand  from  them  that  it 
was  his  desire  that  he  should  be  buried  from 
Kosemullion.  We  shall  respect  his  wish, 
and  you  will  therefore  be  prepared  for  what 
is  to  follow.  Although  he  was  speechless, 
and  life  was  surely  ebbing  away,  he  was 
calm  and  composed.  My  wife  and  I  sat 
with  him  until  the  doctor  arrived.  Nothing 
could  be  done  for  him,  and  at  twenty  minutes 
to  seven  this  morning  your  poor  husband 
passed  away  in  peace.  It  would  doubtless 
have  been  a  satisfaction  to  him  could  he  have 
spoken  to  us,  and  have  imparted  to  us  his 
last  wishes,  but  he  had  not  the  power.  Two 
or  three  times  he  seemed  to  make  an  effort, 
and  we  inclined  our  ears  to  hear  what  he 
had  to  say.  No  sound,  however,  proceeded 
from  his  lips;  he  had  not  the  strength  to 
utter  a  word.  The  effort  over,  he  seemed  to 
be  resigned.'* 

The  letter  contained  the  expression  of  a 
sincere  sympathy  for  our  bereavement. 

"He  died  peacefully,**  said  my  mother. 
"  All  deaths  are  not  so." 

"  Madam ! "  cried  Mrs.  Fortress,  in  a  warn- 
ing tone. 

Did  it  spring  from  my  fancy  that  my 
mother's  remark  was  uttered  in  fear,  and 
was  intended  to  bear  a  personal  reference, 
and  that  Mrs.  Fortress*  s  "  Madam  I "  sounded 
like  a  threat)  If  it  were  or  were  not  so, 
my  mother  quickly  recovered  herself. 

"  It  is  good  to  know  that  your  father  did 
not  suffer,'*  she  said. 

"  Death  is  not  a  pleasant  subject  to  talk 
about,'*  observed  Mrs.  Fortress. 

"What  has  passed  between  my  mother 
and  myself  is  quite  natural,*'  I  retorted ;  it 
appeared  to  me  that  her  remark  was  im- 
necessary. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  but  although 
her  words  conveyed  an  apology,  her  voice 
did  not. 

Shortly  afterwards  my  mother  pleaded 
that  she  was  tired,  and  I  left  the  room. 

Upon  the  news  of  my  father's  death  be- 
coming known  I  had  two  visitors,  the  doctor 
who  attended  on  my  mother,  and  a  lawyer. 
I  may  mention  here  that  these  were  the  only 
persons  who,  with  myself,  followed  my  father 
to  the  grave.  The  doctor's  visit  was  one  of 
condolence,  and  he  indulged  in  the  usual 
platitudes  which,  but  for  the  occasion,  I 
should  not  have  listened  to  with  patience. 
He  bade  me  good  day  with  a  sigh,  and  called 
into  his  face  an  expression  of  dolor  which  I 
knew  was  assumed  for  my  benefit. 

The  lawyer's  visit  was  upon  business.     He 
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came  to  acquaint  me  with  the  particulars  of 
my  father's  Will. 

"  I  have  the  rough  draft  in  my  office/'  he 
said  ;  "  the  Will  itself  we  shall  douhtless  find 
among  your  father's  private  papers.  It  was 
his  habit,  when  he  intended  to  be  absent 
from  home  for  any  length  of  time,  to  leave 
the  key  of  his  safe  in  my  keeping.  I  have 
brought  it  with  me." 

We  went  together  to  my  father's  special 
room,  the  room  in  which  he  wrote  and 
transacted  his  private  business,  and  which 
was  always  kept  locked.  No  person,  un- 
bidden, was  allowed  to  enter  it  but  himself. 
Although  I  had  now  been  living  at  Bose- 
mullion  for  many  years  I  had  been  but  once 
in  this  apartment,  and  then  I  took  no  par- 
ticular notice  of  it.  The  key  of  the  room 
had  been  found  in  his  portmanteau,  which 
be  had  taken  with  him  to  Wales,  and  had 
been  delivered  up  to  me  with  his  other 
effects. 

It  was  plainly  furnished.  There  were  two 
chairs,  a  couch,  and  a  writing-table — ^nothing 
more ;  not  a  picture,  not  an  ornament,  not  a 
single  evidence  of  luxury.  The  walls  were 
hung  with  old  tapestry  on  which  battle 
scenes  were  worked. 

**  Rosemullion  is  not  a  modem  building," 
said  the  lawyer,  "  but  perhaps  you  are  already 
familiar  with  its  history,  being  a  student." 

I  said,  in  reply,  that  I  was  not  aware  that 
Rosemullion  was  of  ancient  origin,  nor  that 
it  had  a  history. 

"  Did  your  father  never  speak  to  you  on 
the  subject  ?  "  asked  the  lawyer. 
Never,"  I  replied. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  of  much  interest  to 
him,"  remarked  the  lawyer.  "The  house 
belonged  to  a  great  family  once,  who  owned 
vast  tracts  of  land  hereabout.  They  ruled 
here  for  many  generations,  I  believe,  until, 
as  is  the  case  with  numberless  others  who 
carried  it  with  a  high  hand  in  times  gone  by, 
they  lost  their  place  in  the  world.  If  the 
truth  were  known  we  should  learn — ^to  judge 
from  my  experiences,  and  supposing  them 
to  be  w^orth  anything — that  there  was  but 
one  cause  why  they  were  wiped  out.  Spend- 
thrift father,  spendthrift  heir,  followed  by 
another,  and  perhaps  by  another ;  land  parted 
with  piecemeal,  mortgaged  and  sold,  till  heir- 
looms and  stone  walls  are  called  upon,  and 
the  wreck  is  complete.  It  is  an  old  story, 
and  is  being  played  out  now  by  many  in- 
heritors of  ancient  names." 

"The  chairs  and  couch  in  the  room,"  I 
said,  "are  modem.  Not  so  the  writing- 
table." 

It  was  made  of  stout  oak,  and  bore  signs 


« 
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of  long  service.  Its  massive  legs  were  wonder- 
fully carved,  and  were  fixed  deep  in  the 
oaken  flooring.  The  lawyer's  remarks  had 
given  the  place  an  interest  in  my  eyes,  and 
I  gazed  around  with  lively  curiosity. 

"  If  these  walls  could  speak,"  I  said,  "  they 
would  be  able  to  tell  strange  stories." 

"  Many  of  which,"  said  the  lawyer,  with 
a  dry  cough,  "  are  better  unrevealed.  It  is 
quite  as  well  that  dumb  memorials  cannot 
rise  in  witness  against  us." 

"So  that  we  are  no  better  off  than  our 
forefathers." 

"  And  no  worse,"  said  the  lawyer,  senten- 
tiously.  "We  are  much  of  a  muchness, 
ancients  and  moderns.  I  had  no  idea  till 
to-day  how  solid  these  walls  really  were." 

They  were,  indeed,  of  massive  thickness, 
fit  depositories  of  mighty  secrets.  I  lifted 
the  tapestry  to  examine  them,  and  observed 
a  steel  plate  fixed  in  the  portion  I  had  bared. 
I  was  searching  in  vain  for  a  key-hole  when 
the  lawyer  said, 

"  The  safe  your  father  used  is  not  on  that 
side;  it  is  here,  to  the  right.  On  three 
sides  of  the  wall  you  will  see  these  steel 
plates  fixed,  and  my  idea  is  fhat  the  recep- 
tacles were  used  as  a  hiding-place  for  jewels 
and  other  treasure.  In  the  building  of  this 
room  special  ingenuity  was  displayed.  No 
one  unacquainted  with  the  secret  could  open 
the  metal  doors,  the  design  is  so  cunning. 
There  were  locksmiths  before  Brahmah.  I 
would  defy  any  but  an  expei-t  to  discover 
the  means,  and  it  would  puzzle  him  for  a 
time." 

"They  are  really  doors?" 

"  Yes ;  you  shall  see  for  yourself." 

"How  did  you  discover  the  secret 7"  I 
asked. 

"  Your  father  let  me  into  it,"  he  replied. 

"How  did  he  discover  it?  Before  he 
bought  this  little  estate  I  doubt  if  he  had 
ever  heard  the  name  of  BosemuUion,  or 
knew  of  its  existence." 

"That  is  very  probable,  but  I  cannot 
enlighten  you  upon  the  point.  In  his  con- 
versations with  me  he  never  referred  to  it. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  agents  through 
whom  he  purchased  the  place  may  have 
known ;  or  he  may  have  found  a  clue  to  it 
after  he  came  into  possession.  That,  how- 
ever, is  mere  speculation,  and  is  not  material 
to  us.  What  is  material  is  the  Will.  Ob- 
serve. Here  before  us  is  a  sheet  of  steel, 
covered  with  numberless  small  knobs,  with 
shining  roimd  surfaces.  There  must  he 
some  peculiarity  about  the  metal  that  it  does 
not  rust ;  or  perhaps  its  lustre  is  due  to  the 
dryness  of  the  air.     When  I  say  that  the 
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knobs  are  numberless  I  am  inexact.  They 
may  be  easily  counted ;  they  are  in  regular 
lines,  and  are  alternately  placed.  From 
ceiling  to  floor  there  are  twenty  lines,  and 
each  line  contains  twenty  knobs — four  hun- 
di*ed  in  all.  If  you  pressed  every  one  of 
these  fpur  hundred  knobs  one  after  another 
with  your  thumb,  you  w^ould  find  only  one 
that  would  yield  beneath  the  pressure.  That 
knob  is  in  the  bottom  line,  at  the  extreme 
left  hand  corner.  Kneel,  and  press  with 
your  thumb,  and  you  will  find  that  I  am 
right." 

I  followed  his  instructions.  I  knelt,  and 
pressed  the  knob ;  it  yielded,  and  upon  my 
removing  my  thumb,  it  returned  to  its  former 
position. 

**  Still,"  I  said,  as  I  rose  from  my  kneeling 
posture,  "  I  see  no  hole  in  which  a  key  can 
be  inserted." 

"  Wait,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  By  pressing 
on  that  knob  you  have  unlocked  a  second  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  right  comer  in  the 
same  line.     Press  it  as  you  did  the  other." 

I  knelt  and  obeyed ;  it  yielded  as  the  other 
had  done,  and  returned  to  its  former  position. 
But  there  was-  no  apparent  change  in  the 
steel  door. 

**  You  have  unlocked  a  third  knob,"  said 
the  lawyer.  "  You  will  now  have  to  stand 
upon  one  of  the  chairs ;  place  it  here,  on  the 
right,  and  press  again  on  the  knob  at  the 
extreme  right  hand.  It  yields.  One  more, 
and  the  charm  is  nearly  complete.  B«move 
the  chair  to  the  left,  and  repeat  the  operation 
on  the  topmost  knob  at  the  extreme  left 
hand.  Now  descend.  Supposing  this  to  be 
the  door  of  a  room,  where  would  the  keyhole 
be  situated?  Yes,  you  point  to  the  exact 
spot.  Press  there,  then,  gently.  What  do 
we  see  1  The  keyhole  revealed.  The  rest  is 
easy." 

He  inserted  the  key  and  turned  the  lock. 
Massive  as  was  the  door,  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty now  in  opening  it.  With  very  little 
exertion  on  our  part  it  swung  upon  its  hinges. 
I  could  not  but  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the 
device,  and  I  wondered  at  the  same  time 
how  my  father  could  have  found  it  out, 
supposing  the  secret  not  to  have  been 
imparted  to  him. 

There  was  a  space  disclosed  of  some  two 
feet  in  depth,  divided  by  stout  oaken  shelves. 
On  one  of  the  shelves  was  a  cash-box.  There 
was  nothing  else  within  the  space.  The 
lawyer  took  out  the  cash-box,  and  brought 
it  to  the  table.  It  was  unlocked,  and  the 
lawyer  drew  from  it  my  father's  Will.  I 
was  disappointed  that  it  contained  no  other 
papers.     I  cannot  say  what  I  expected  to 


discover,  but  I  had  a  vague  hope  that  I 
might  light  upon  some  explanation  of  the 
mystery  which  had  reigned  in  our  home 
from  my  earliest  remembrance.  However, 
I  made  no  remark  on  the  subject  to  the 
lawyer. 

llie  Will  was  read  in  my  mother's  presence, 
the  only  other  person  in  attendance,  besides 
my  mother,  the  lawyer,  and  myself,  being 
Mrs.  Fortress.  It  was  very  simple ;  the 
entire  property  was  bequeathed  to  my  mother; 
during  her  lifetime  I  was  to  reside  at  Bose- 
mullion,  and  there  was  otherwise  no  pro- 
vision  made  for  me ;  but  at  her  death,  with 
the  exception  of  a  legacy  to  Mrs.  Fortress, 
"  for  faithful  and  confidential  service,"  I 
became  sole  heir.  The  only  stipulation  was 
that  Kosemullion  should  not  be  sold. 

"  I  hope,  Gabriel,"  said  my  mother,  **  that 
you  are  not  dissatisfied." 

I  replied  that  I  was  contented  with  the 
disposition  my  father  had  made  of  his 
property. 

"  You  can  have  what  money  you  want," 
she  said. 

"  I  shall  want  very  little,"  I  said. 

*'"  You  will  remain  here,  Gabriel  ] " 

These  words  which,  in  her  expression  of 
them,  were  both  a  question  and  an  entreaty, 
opened  up  a  new  train  of  thought.  I  set  it 
aside  awhile,  and  said  to  my  mother, 

"  Is  it  your  wish ! " 

"  Yes,  Gabriel,  while  I  live." 

"  I  will  obey  you,  mother." 

"Gabriel,"  she  said,  "bend  your  head." 
Mrs.  Fortress  came  forward,  as  if  with  the 
intention  of  interposing,  but  I  motioned  her 
away,  and  she  retired  in  silence,  but  kept 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  us.  "  You  bear  no  ill- 
will  towards  met"  my  mother  whispered. 
"  You  do  not  hate  me  t  " 

"  No,  mother,"  I  replied,  in  a  tone  as  low 
as  her  own.  "What  cause  have  I  for  ill- 
will  or  hatred?     It  would  be  monstrous." 

"  Yes,"  she  muttered,  "  it  would  be  mon- 
strous, monstrous ! " 

And  she  turned  from  me,  and  lay  with 
her  face  to  the  wall.  Her  form  was  shaken 
with  sobs. 

Mrs.  Fortress  beckoned  to  me,  and  I 
followed  her  to  the  door. 

"  I  will  speak  to  you  outside,"  she  said. 

We  stood  in  the  passage,  the  door  of  my 
mother's  bedroom  being  closed  upon  us. 
The  lawyer,  who  had  also  left  the  room, 
stood  a  few  paces  from  us. 

"  It  comes  within  my  sphere  of  duty," 
said  Mrs.  Fortress,  "  to  warn  you  that 
these  scenes  are  dangerous  to  your  mother. 
Listen." 
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I  heard  my  mother  crying  and  speaking 
loadly  to  herself,  but  I  could  not  distinguish 
what  she  said. 

"Remain  here  a  moment/'  said  Mrs. 
Fortress  ;  '*1  have  something  more  to  say  to 
you." 

She  left  me,  and  entered  the  bedroom, 
and  in  a  short  time  my  mother  was  quiet. 
Mrs.  Fortress  returned. 

**  She  is  more  composed." 

"  You  have  a  great  power  over  her,  Mrs. 
Fortress." 

^  No  one  else  imderstands  her."  She  held 
in  her  hand  a  letter,  which  she  offered  to  me. 
"  It  was  entrusted  to  me  by  your  father,  and 
I  was  to  give  it  to  you  in  the  event  of  his 
dying  away  from  Bosemullion,  and  before 
your  mother.  Perhaps  you  will  read  it 
here." 

I  did  so.  It  was  addressed  to  me,  and  was 
very  brief,  its  contents  being  simply  to  the 
effect  that  Mrs.  Fortress  was  to  hold,  during 
my  mother's  lifetime,  the  position  she  had. 
always  held  in  the  household,  and  that  I  was, 
under  no  consideration,  to  interfere  with  her 
in  the  exercise  of  her  duties.  She  was,  also, 
as  heretofore,  to  have  the  direction  of  the 
house. 

*'  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  contents  of 
this  letter?"  I  asked. 

"Yes;  your  father,  before  he  sealed  it, 
gave  it  to  me  to  read.  He  gave  me  at  the 
same  time  another  document,  addressed  to 
myself." 

"  Investing  you,  I  suppose,  with  the  neces- 
sary authority."  She  slightly  inclined  her 
head.  "I  shall  not  interfere  with  you  in 
any  way,"  I  said. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you,"  she  said,  and  then 
she  re-entered  my  mother's  apartment. 

The  lawyer  and  I  walked  to  my  father's 
private  room.  I  wished  to  assure  myself 
that  there  was  nothing  else  in  the  safe 
in  which  my  father  had  deposited  his 
Will,  and  which  we  had  left  open.  There 
was  nothing,  not  a  book,  nor  scrap  of  paper, 
nor  article  of  any  kind.  Then,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  lawyer,  I  seai*ched  the  writing- 
desk,  and  found  only  a  few  unimportant 
memoranda  and  letters.  My  unsatisfactory 
search  at  an  end,  I  remarked  to  the  lawyer 
that  I  supposed  nothing  remained  to  be 
done. 

"  Except  to  lock  the  safe,"  he  said. 

"  How  is  that  accomplished  ] " 

**  You  have  merely  to  reverse  the  process 
by  which  you  opened  it.  I  have  seldom 
seen  a  more  admirable  and  simple  piece  of 
mechanism." 

I  followed   his   instructions,  and  let  the 


tapestry  fall  over  the  steel  plate.  Then  the 
lawyer,  saying  that  he  would  attend  to  the 
necessary  formalities  with  respect  to  the 
Will,  bade  me  good-day. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

When  I  told  my  mother  that  I  Vas  con- 
tented with  the  disposition  my  father  had 
made  of  the  property  I  spoke  the  truth,  but 
I  did  not  intend  to  imply  that  I  was  contented 
with  the  position  in  which  I  found  myself 
after  my  father's  death.  Not  with  respect 
to  money — that  was  the  last  of  my  thoughts ; 
indeed,  my  mother  placed  at  my  disposal 
more  than  sufficient  funds ;  but  that  I,  who 
had  by  this  time  grown  to  manhood,  should 
be  still  confined  in  leading  strings,  hurt  and 
galled  me.  I  chafed  inwardly  at  the  re- 
straint, and  it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
my  feelings  on  this  matter  did  not  bring  my 
mother  and  me  closer  to  each  other.  I  did 
not,  however,  give  expression  to  them ;  I 
schooled  myself  into  a  certain  philosophical 
resignation,  and  took  refuge  in  my  books 
and  studies. 

Wide  as  had  always  been  the  breach — I 
can  find  no  other  word  to  express  the  attitude 
we  held  towards  each  other — between  Mrs. 
Fortress  and  myself,  it  gi*ew  wider  as  time 
progressed.  We  seldom  addressed  a  word  to 
each  other.  To  do  her  justice  she  seemed  to 
desire  a  more  familiar  intercourse  as  little  as 
I  did.  Her  demeanour  was  consistently 
respectful,  and  she  did  not  exercise  her 
authority  obtrusively  or  offensively.  Every- 
thing went  on  in  the  house  as  usual.  My 
wants  were  attended  to  with  regularity,  and 
I  may  even  say  that  they  were  anticipated. 
To  all  outward  appearance  I  had  nothing 
whatever  to  complain  of,  but  the  independ- 
ence of  spirit  which  develops  with  our  man- 
hood, the  consciousness  that  we  ai*e  strong 
enough  to  depend  upon  ourselves  and  to 
walk  alone,  the  growing  pride  which  imparts 
a  true  or  false  confidence  in  our  maturing 
powers — all  these  were  in  silent  rebellion 
within  me,  and  rendered  me  at  times  restless 
and  dissatisfied.  What  it  might  have  led  to 
is  hard  to  say,  but  the  difficulty  was  solved 
without  action  on  my  part.  Within  twelve 
months  of  my  father's  death  I  was  a  free 
man,  free  to  go  whither  I  would,  to  choose 
my  own  mode  of  life,  to  visit  new  lands  if  I 
cared.  The  chains  which  had  bound  me  fell 
loose,  and  I  was  my  own  master. 

It   was   in  the    dead    of  a  hot    summer 
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night,  and  I  was  sitting  alone  by  the  window 
in  my  favourite  room.  The  sultry  air  scarcely 
stirred  the  curtains,  and  I  saw  in  the  sky 
the  signs  of  a  coming  storm.  I  hoped  it 
would  burst  soon ;  I  knew  that  I  should 
welcome  with  gratitude  the  rain  and  the 
cooler  air.  Such  sweet,  fresh  moments,  when 
an  oppressively  hot  day  has  drawn  to  its 
close,  may  be  accepted — with  a  certain  ex- 
travagance of  metaphor,  I  admit — as  Nature's 
purification  of  sin. 

All  was  still  and  quiet ;  only  shadows  lived 
and  moved  about.  Midnight  struck.  That 
hour  to  me  was  always  fraught  with 
mysterious  significance. 

From  where  I  sat  I  could  see  the  house  in 
which  my  mother  lay.  It  had  happened  on 
that  day,  as  I  strolled  through  the  woods, 
that  I  had  been  witness  of  the  love  which  a 
mother  had  for  her  child.  The  child  was 
young,  the  mother  was  middle  aged,  and  not 
pretty,  but  when  she  looked  at  her  child,  and 
held  out  her  arins  to  receive  it,  as  it  ran 
laughing  towards  her  with  its  fair  hair 
tumbled  about  its  head,  her  plain  face  be- 
came glorified.  Its  spiritual  beauty  smote 
me  with  pain;  the  child's  glad  voice  made 
me  tremble.  Some  dim  sense  of  what  had 
never  been  mine  forced  itself  into  my  soul. 

I  had  the  power — ^which  I  had  no  doubt 
unconsciously  cultivated — of  raising  pictures 
in  the  air,  and  I  called  up  now  this  picture 
of  the  mother  and  her  child.  ''Are  all 
children  like  that,"  I  thought,  ''and  are  all 
mothers — except  me  and  minel"  If  so,  I 
had  been  robbed. 

The  door  of  the  great  house  slowly  opened, 
and  the  foi*m  of  a  woman  stepped  forth. 
It  walked  in  my  direction,  and  stopped 
beneath  my  window. 

"  Are  you  up  there.  Master  Gabriel  1 " 

It  was  Mrs.  Fortress  who  spoke. 

"  Yes,  I  am  here." 

"  Your  mother  wishes  to  see  you." 

I  went  dow^n  immediately,  and  joined 
Mrs.  Fortress. 

"  Did  she  send  you  for  me  1 " 

"  Yes,  or  I  should  not  be  here." 

"  She  is  very  ill  ] " 

"  She  is  not  well." 

The  grudging  words  angered  me,  and  I 
motioned  the  woman  to  precede  me  to  the 
house.     She  led  me  to  my  mother's  bedside. 

1  had  never  been  allowed  so  free  an  inter- 
course with  my  mother  as  upon  this  occasion. 
Mrs.  Fortress  did  not  leave  the  room,  but 
she  retired  behind  the  curtains  of  the  bed, 
and  did  not  interrupt  our  conversation. 

"  You  are  ill,  mother?  " 

'"I  am  dying,  Gabriel." 


I  was  prepared  for  it,  and  I  had  expected 
to  see  in  her  some  sign  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  When  the  dread  visitant  stands  by 
the  side  of  a  mortal,  there  should  be  some 
indication  of  its  presence.  Here  there  was 
none.  My  mother's  face  retained  the  wild 
beauty  wMch  had  ever  distinguished  it.  All 
that  I  noted  was  that  her  eyes  occasionally 
wandered  around,  with  a  look  in  them 
which  expressed  a  kind  of  fear  and  pity  for 
herself. 

"You  speak  of  dying,  mother,"  I  said. 
"  I  hope  you  will  live  for  many  years  yet." 

"Why  do  you  hope  it?"  she  asked. 
"  Has  my  life  given  you  joy — has  it  sweet- 
ened the  currents  of  yoiu's  ? " 

There  was  a  strange  wistfulness  in  her 
voice,  a  note  of  wailing  against  an  inexorable 
fate.  Her  words  brought  before  me  again 
the  picture  of  the  mother  and  her  child  I 
had  seen  that  day  in  the  woods.  Joy  I 
Sweetness !  No,  my  mother  had  given  me 
but  little  of  these.  It  was  so  dim  as  to  be 
scarcely  a  memory  that  when  I  was  a  little 
babe  she  would  press  me  tenderly  to  her 
bosom,  would  sing  to  me,  would  coo  over  me, 
as  must  surely  be  the  fashion  of  loving 
mothers  with  their  offspring.  It  is  with  no 
idea  of  casting  reproach  upon  her  that  I  say 
she  bequeathed  to  me  no  legacy  of  motherly 
tenderness.   ' 

We  conversed  for  nearly  an  hour.  Our  ' 
conversation  was  intermittent;  there  were 
long  pauses  in  it,  and  wanderings  from  one 
subject  to  another.  This  was  occasioned  by 
my  mother's  condition ;  it  was  not  possible 
for  her  to  keep  her  mind  upon  one  theme, 
and  to  exhaust  it. 

"  You  looked  among  your  father's  papers, 
Gabriel  1" 

"  Yes,  mother." 

"What  did  you  find?"  She  seemed  to 
shrink  from  me  as  she  asked  this  question. 

"Only  his  Will,  and  a  few  unimpoi'tant 
papers." 

"  Nothing  else  1 " 

"  Nothing." 

"  Gabriel,"  she  said,  presently,  "  I  wish 
you  to  promise  me  that  you  will  make,  in 
years  to  come,  a  faithful  record  of  the  circum- 
stances of  your  life,  and  of  your  secret 
thoughts  and  promptings."  She  paused, 
and  when  she  spoke  again  appeared  to  lose 
sight  of  the  promise  she  wished  to  exact 
from  me.  "You  are  sure  your  father  left 
no  special  papers  for  you  to  read  after  his 
death!" 

"  I  found  none,"  I  said,  much  moved  at 
this  iteration  of  a  mystery  which  was 
evidently  weighing  heavily  upon  her. 
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"Perhaps,"  she  murmured,  "he  thought 
silence  kindest  and  wisest." 

I  strove  to  keep  her  mind  upon  this  theme, 
for  I  was  profoundly  agitated  by  her  strange 
words,  but  I  found  it  impossible.  Her  hands 
moved  feebly  about  the  coverlid,  her  eyes 
wandered  still  more  restlessly  around.  My 
cunningest  endeavours  failed  to  woo  her 
back  to  the  subject ;  her  speech  became  so 
wild  and  whirling  that  I  was  not  ungrateful 
to  Mrs.  Fortress  when  she  emerged  from 
behind  the  curtains,  and  led  me  &mly  out 
of  the  room.  I  turned  on  the  threshold  to 
look  at  my  mother ;  her  face  was  towards 
me,  bat  she  did  not  recognise  me. 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  day  I 
was  i«^alking  moodily  about  the  grounds 
between  the  house  and  the  cottage,  thinking 
of  the  interview,  and  reproaching  myself  for 
want  of  feeling.  Was  it  that  I  was  deficient 
in  humanity  that  I  did  not  find  myself  over- 
whelmed with  grief  by  the  conviction  that 
my  mother  was  dying  1  No  thought  but  of 
her  critical  condition  should  have  held  place 
in  my  mind,  and  the  weight  of  my  genuine 
sorrow  should  have  impressed  itself  upon 
surrounding  nature.  It  was  not  so;  my 
grief  was  trivial,  artificial,  and  I  bitterly 
accused  myself.  But  if  natural  love  would 
not  come  from  the  prompting  of  my  heart,  I 
could  at  least  perform  a  duty.  My  mother 
should  not  be  left  to  draw  her  last  breath 
with  not  one  of  her  kin  by  her  bedside. 
I  entered  the  house.    In  the  passage  which 


led  to  my  mother's  room  I  was  confronted 
by  Mrs.  Fortress.  She  had  heard  my  foot- 
steps, and  came  out  to  meet  me. 

"  What  do  you  want,  Mr.  Gabriel  1 " 

"  I  must  see  my  mother." 

"  You  cannot ;  it  would  hasten  her  end.*' 

"  Has  she  not  asked  for  me  1 " 

"  No ;  if  she  wished  to  see  you  she  would 
have  sent  for  you." 

It  was  a  truthful  indication  of  the  posi- 
tion ;  I  had  never  gone  unbidden  to  my 
mother's  room. 

We  spoke  in  low  tones.  My  voice  was 
tremulous,  Mrs.  Fortress's  was  cold  and 
firm. 

"If  not  now,"  I  said,  "I  must  see  her 
to-morrow." 

"You  shall  see  her,"  said  Mrs.  Fortress, 
"  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours." 

I  passed  the  evening  in  my  cottage,  trying 
to  read.  I  could  not  fix  my  mind  upon  the 
page.  I  indulged  in  weird  fancies,  and  once, 
putting  out  the  lights,  cried, 

"  If  the  Angel  of  Death  is  near,  let  him 
appear ! " 

There  was  no  sign,  and  I  sat  in  the  dark 
till  I  heard  a  tapping  at  my  door.  I  opened 
it,  and  heard  Mrs.  Fortress's  voice. 

"  You  can  see  your  mother,"  she  said. 

I  accompanied  her  to  the  sick  room,  the 
bedside  of  my  mother.     She  was  dead. 

"It  is  a  happy  release,"  Mrs.  Fortress 
said. 


(To  be  corUinued.) 
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went      ie      not     very  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  yet  it  takes  a 

clear,  but  it  may  be  taken  to  imply  that  traveller  three  hours  to  reach  the  sea  by  train, 

■whereas  Oxford  produces  a  mafisive  effect  of  ThwB  water-parties  and  picnics  are  unknown, 
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Again  we  have  but  little  illumination  from 
history.  Cambridge  is  the  University  of 
poets,  but  they  have  di-awn  very  slight  inspi- 
ration from  the  surrounding  scenery.  Gray 
was  inspired  by  a  distant  prospect  of  Eton 
College  and  not  by  a  distant  view  of  King's. 
The  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard 
has  never  been  placed  in  Cambridge.  Byron, 
our  last  poet,  has  told  us  nothing  about 
Cambridge  scenery.  Milton,  who  drew  iuspi- 
ration  from  the  flat  meadows  of  Horton  and 
the  towers  of  Windsor,  "bosomed  high  in 
tufted  trees,'*  was  apparently  only  stirred  by 
the  Cambridge  landscape  when  the  flat  ground 
was  covered  by  a  uniform  pall  of  virgin  snow. 
Yet  if  a  visitor  stands  on  a  point  from  which 
he  can  see  our  best  buildings  at  once,  he  is 
overcome  with  astonishment,  and  wonders 
that  he  has  never  heard  of  Cambridge 
as  a  happy  hunting-ground  of  tourists,  and 
confesses  that  we  are  grandiose. 

Our  principal  sight  is  King's  College 
Chapel ;  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  world. 
It  is  not  a  large  church  like  Mertou,  or  a 
small  cathedral  like  Christchurch,  or  the 
chancel  of  a  country  minster  like  Eton.  It 
is  a  college  chapel  and  nothing  more.  It 
matters  Httle  that  Ruskin  has  compared  it 
to  a  billiard-table  with  its  legs  in  the  aii*. 
Had  the  founder's  wishes  been  carried  out, 
that  uniform  sky-line  would  have  l)een  broken 
by  a  lofty  gate-house,  and  by  a  loftier  bell- 
tower.  From  the  flat  sward  beneath  it  we 
see  the  details  and  not  the  general  effect. 
The  huge  windows  which  are  the  leading 
idea  of  the  architect,  conspicuous  both 
within  and  w^ithout,  are  divided  by  massive 
buttresses,  giving  no  air  of  weakness  in 
structure.  These  strong  supports,  beautiful 
in  bright  sunlight,  are  made  still  more  lovely 
by  a  full  moon,  with  her  changing  contrast 
of  shimmering  grey  and  mysterious  sliadow. 
And,  above  all,  rise  the  pinnacles — the  legs 
of  the  billiard  table — as  massive  and  as 
weather-worn  as  the  Aiguilles  of  a  crumbling 
Alp,  blushing  with  the  same  rosy  tint  of 
sunrise,  and  glowing  with  burnished  gold 
when  the  autumn  sun  sets  behind  the  arch- 
way of  Gibbs's  building.  The  interior  of  the 
chapel  is  at  least  free  from  criticism.  The 
long-barrelled  vault  of  fretted  stone  is  far 
lighter  in  aspect  than  a  roof  of  wood.  The 
bold  and  simple  decoration  is  worthy  of  a 
royal  chapel,  and  the  rich  colours  of  the 
windows  are  beautiful  when  read  in  type  and 
antitype,  but  are  full  of  a  more  subtle  loveli- 
ness as  the  changing  hues  fall  on  the  encasing 
stonework.  Thus  w^as  a  great  college  founded 
in  ancient  times ;  no  long  dormitories  were 
built,  no  huge  refectory  arose,  but  the  central 


idea  was  embodied  in  a  house  of  worship. 
"  Form  your  college  after  this  pattern,"  said 
the  pious  Henry  \  "  it  will  take  you  centuries 
to  work  out,  but  when  the  task  is  done  you 
will  have  realised  my  plan." 

The  centre  of  our  present  Cambridge  is 
far  away  from  the  two  settlements,  each  of 
which  may  be  regarded  as  its  origin.  One 
of  these  is  the  Boman  station  round  the 
Castle  Hill,  in  itself  a  British  work  of 
defence.  The  other  is  the  more  important 
Roman  settlement  of  Grantchester,  higher 
up  the  Cam.  Welsh  students  still  speak  of 
Cambridge  as  Caergrant,  and  Pont-y-Cam 
conveys  no  meaning  to  their  ears.  There  is 
only  one  College  now  in  the  focus  from 
which  Cambridge  sprang.  Magdalene  is 
close  by  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Pard,  and  is  overlooked  by  St.  Giles's. 
The  Cam  washes  its  walls,  and  the  old  bridge 
touches  the  college  boundary.  Tlie  chief 
glory  of  Magdalene  is  of  far  later  date.  It 
is  best  known  as  possessing  the  library  of 
old  Pepys,  the  secretary  of  the  Admiralty. 
His  diary  has  been  published  by  the  reverent 
care  of  one  of  the  fellows  of  the  house,  and 
his  books  are  preserved  as  their  choicest 
treasures. 

William  the  Conqueror  built  a  castle 
which  stood  near  the  fortress  hill,  and  very 
soon  afterwards  was  constructed  the  round 
Templar  church,  the  first,  it  is  said,  of  the 
four  which  England  claims.  One  is  in 
London,  one  at  Northampton,  and  one  in 
the  wilds  of  Essex.  Close  by,  encircling  the 
Round  Church,  with  its  embrace  of  red 
brick,  is  the  newest  of  our  institutions,  the 
Union  Society — the  club  and  parliament  of 
the  undergraduates.  Its  gradual  growth  is 
marked  in  a  series  of  Cambridge  bmldings. 
We  can  still  see  the  room  in  the  Lion  Hotel 
where  the  club  began,  and  where  the  voices 
of  Macaulay,  Cockburn,  Praed,  and  Lytton, 
echoed  in  debate.  It  then  moved  to  rooms 
in  Jesus  Lane,  which  are  now  occupied  by 
the  A.  D.  C.  or  Amateur  Dramatic  Club,  and 
then  to  a  disused  Dissenting  Chapel  in  Green 
Street,  since  given  up  partly  to  pleasure  and 
partly  to  politics.  As  we  step  out  of  the 
Union  Passage  we  find  ourselves  nearly 
opposite  to  one  of  the  many  gates  of  Trinity. 
This  one  gives  access  to  the  Master's  Hostel, 
the  creation  of  Whewell.  The  buildings 
are  high,  the  courts  are  small,  and  the  hostel 
lies  across  the  main  thoroughfare  of  Trinity 
Street,  but  it  is  always  full  of  students,  and 
will  long  preserve  the  memory  of  that  com- 
manding personality  whose  name  it  bears. 
Let  us  pass  through  it  and  come  to  Trinity 
itself,  indisputably  the  Queen  of  the  Univer- 
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sity.  It  IB  iliAicult  for  a  Trinity  man  to 
believe  that  there  ever  was  a  time  when  hie 
college  was  not  suprenje  at  Cainbridjife,  but 
if  we  start  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  new  college  of  King's,  founded 
to  be  a  university  in  itself  with  its  own  juris- 
diction and  its  own  degreee,  took  the  first 
place.  In  the  time  of  Ascham,  the  leading 
college  of  Cambridge  was  John's,  and  Trinity 
did  not  assume  the  highest  place  till  the  reign 
of  James.  But  how  magnificent  she  is  now  1 
Who  can  enter  the  great  court  without 
emotion,  even  if  he  be  not  influenced  by  the 
crowding  memonee  of  early  friendships  il  As 
he  passes  through  the  majestic  gateway 
decorated  with  the  blazons  of  kings  and 
princes  he  sees  opposite  to  him  the  Master's 
lodge,  the  home  of  Barrow  and  Bentley,  of 
Whewell  and  of  Thompson.  Next  to  it 
is  the  Hall,  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
banqueting  rooms  in  England.  The  rich 
window  shines  across  the  court  with  hospit- 
able light.  Its  walls  are  decked  with  pictures 
of  Trinity  worthies,  of  Newton,  Dryden, 
Cowley,  and  many  others.  The  ancient 
custom  of  royal  feasting  marks  the  great 
festivals  of  the  Church.  On  the  immediate 
left  is  the  chapel,  not  beautiful  in  itself,  but 
one  of  the  few  buildings  of  Mary's  reign 
which  exist  in  England,  and  enriched  by  the 
pious  munificence  of  many  of  its  sons.  The 
ante-chapel  holds  the  great  statue  of  Newton, 
the  head  of  the  seeker  for  truth  voyaging 
through  unknown  space,  which  Wordsworth 
used  to  watch  on  moonlight  nights  from  hts 
neighbouring  window  in  John's.  On  each 
side  of  him  sit  the  marble  forms  of  Barrow 
and  of  Bacon,  the  large-browed  Verulam, 
the  first  of  those  who  know,  and  the 
preacher  whose  sermons  taught  Byron  prose. 
Litter  years  have  added  two  more  figures — 
Whewell,  the  great  master,  who  looks  as 
massive  as  when  he  used  to  pace  up  and 
down  opposit«  to  where  he  now  sits,  waiting 
for  the  service  to  begin  ;  and  Macaulay,  who 
remained  all  his  life  a  lover  of  Cambridge, 

'  and  of  Trinity,  and  who  if  fortune  had  so 
willed  woiUd  have  ended  his  life  contentedly 

I  in  academic  shades. 

l  It  is  a  pity  that  in  a  college  so  crowded 
with  the  memories  of  great  men  their  former 
habitations  should  he  so  little  known.  Byron's 
rooms  are  still  in  dispute ;  those  of  Arthur 
Ilallam  would  have  been  forgotten  if  it 
were  not  for  the  memory  of  survivors ; 
many  others  are  uncertain.  We  once 
saw  the  houses  in  a  German  university 
town  decked  with  placards  bearing  the 
names  of  those  who  had  studied  or  taught 
in  them.   Surely  some  less  obtrusive  memorial 


might  preserve  for  the  reverence  of  posterity 
the  rooms  of  Milton  and  of  Gray,  We 
mount  the  steps  of  the  hall,  and  a  short 
passage  brings  us  to  Neville's  Oourt,  built 
by  the  Master,  whose  name  it  bears.  It 
is  surrounded  by  an  arcade  of  delicate 
proportions,  the  arches  by  taate  and  science 
bent  into  harmonious  curves.  At  the  end 
nearest  to  the  hall  is  a  beautiful  Benais- 
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sance  Tribune  with  steps  leading  down  on 
either  side,  and  opposite,  at  the  further 
extremity  is  the  massive  form  of  the  College 
Libi'ary,  surmounted  by  the  four  statues, 
which  often  afforded  fun  to  Byron  and 
his  friends.  The  symmetry  of  this  court 
suggests  the  use  which  was  once  made 
of  it,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  college,  returned  to 
Cambridge  »-ith  his  bride.  It  was  changed 
c2 


so 
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into  a  fairy  ball-room.  A.  floor  was  raised 
upon  the  grass ;  the  court  was  covered  iu  by 
a  tent ;  the  cloisters  afforded  promeDades  to 
tired  dancers.  Behind  the  hbrary  is  tlie 
culminating  point  of  the  beauty  of  the 
backs ;  the  Cam  looks  more  than  ever  like 
A  piece  of  ornamental  water ;  the  green 
sward  is  kept  with  the  neatness  of  a  garden. 
Across  the  river  to  the  right  are  seen  the 
new  buildings  of  John's, 


crowd  to  that  hostelry  know  that  tdey  are 
gazing  into  the  rooms  where  Timbucloo  was 
written,  and  which  was  the  Cambridge 
home  of  the  Poet -Laureate. 

From  the  green  sward  behind  Trinity 
library  the  view  is  bounded  by  the  new 
buildings  of  ijt.  John's.  They  are  in  the 
modem  Oothlc  of  Bickman,  picturesque  at  a 
distance,    but   cavernous   and    hollow   at    a 
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the  poet  passed  to  revisit  the  rooms  of  his 
friend  Arthur  Hallam,  when  he  found  another 
name  upon  the  door.  The  rooms,  plain  and 
simple  enough,  are  on  tlie  first  floor  of  the 
New  Covirt,  which  has  nothing  to  recommend 
it,  either  in  beauty  or  antiquity.  Hallam 
must  have  been  one  of  their  first  occupants. 
Tennyson  lived  in  lodgings  in  the  new  and 
unromantic  Corpus  BuildingH  just  opposite 
the  Bull  Hotel.     Few  of  the  Americans  who 


nearer  view.  The  cloister  which  overlooks 
the  lawn-tennis  ground  is  light  and  pretty, 
surmounted  by  an  eagle,  the  tutelary  bird  of 
the  college,  but  the  lofty  stone  staircases  are 
dark  and  dismal ;  light  and  comfort  have  evi- 
dently been  sacrificed  to  Gothic  propriety.  This 
couit  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cam,  and 
to  reach  the  town  we  must  cross  the  bridge. 
Before  we  do  so  let  us  admire  the  pleasure 
grounds  before  us,  the  green  lawns  where  a 
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few   years   ago   on   a  spring  morning,  tree 

after  tree  came  crashing  down  before  the 

furious  blast.     The  so-called  wilderness  is  a 

grove  of  thickly  clustered  trees  sown  with 

crocuses    in    the    early   spring,    and    with 

violets   in  their    season.      Majestic    swans 

float  up  and  down 

the    narrow    dite'' 

and   eeem  to  lo 

for  a  wider  hoii 

Across    this    pu 

stream  we  see  t 

school     of     Pytl 
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century,  where 

gend  says  that  t 

tii'at    teaching   ii 

given  at  Cambrid, 

Where    they    oi 

chopped  logic  tb 

now     chop     chf 

The    bridge   acn 

the  Cam  is  foi- 

cipline  covered 
over  and  barred 
with  Gothic 
tracery  on  each 
side.  It  there- 
fore  naturally 

recalls  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs 
at  Venice,  and 
is  known  at 
Cambridge  by 
a  name  nearly 
resembling  its 
Italian  proto- 
type. The  court 
into  which  it 
leads  once  gave 
access    to   the 

rooms     of 

Wordsworth 
— those  lofty 
attics  from 
which  as  we 
said  before  he 

gazed  through  thi  old  budoe,  n.  . 

the  windows  of  JVim  a  Dnainn  b| 

Trinity  chapel 
upon  the  pale 

face  of  Newton's  statue.  The  other  two 
courts  of  the  college  are  in  the  well-known 
Tudor  style  of  red  brick,  and  remind  ua  of 
Eton  and  of  Hampton  Court.  The  chapel  is 
new,  respectable  enough  from  a  short  dis- 
tance, but  does  not  mingle  in  its  outline 
with  the  other  buildings  of  the  University, 


except  by  its  tower,  which  by  some  fault  of 
conception  or  construction  looks  more  squat 
and  heavy  the  better  it  is  known.  Let  us 
look  back  as  we  pass  outside  the  gate,  and 
Hee  the  majestic  arms  of  Lady  Margaret,  the 
founder  of  the  college,  a  copy  of  those  carved 
in  smaller  pro- 

ihe  gate  of 
Christ's,  and 
the  figure  of 
the  beloved 
evangelist  re- 
presented     in 

the  youth 
which  best  har- 

the  nature  of 
those  whom  he 
sways,  and  not 
in  the  fierce 
old  age  of  con- 
troversy    and 

prophecy. 
Sweet  as    are 
the  long-drawn 

courts     of 
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irning,  tbey  have 
t  the  breadth  and 
ightiiess    of    the 
eat       court      of 
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ISBN's  coLLEOE.  pcrhaps  which  give 

E.  RoDUicna.  it      the      title      of 

grandiose,  but  there 

are     many      other 

beauties    hidden    away,    masked    by    newer 

buildings,    and    discovered    only     by    well 

directed   search.     One  of   these   is   the  old 

gate  of  King's,  the  most  beautiful  torso  of  the 

University,  a  gem  of  the  fifteenth  century, 

unfinished,  and   unfinishable.      Its   purpose 

has  often  been  doubted.     It  was  in  fact  the 


entrance  to  a  Bmnller  college  which  Henry  VI. 
abandonee!  as  Ikis  ideas  grew  larger,  but 
some  have  tliought  it  to  belong  to  &  court 
for  chaplains,  vicars  chorn,!  and  cloisters, 
Levites  of  the  gi-eat  chapel  which  he  built  so 
near.  At  any  rate,  in  this  contracted  court, 
old  King'smen  lived  until  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  century.  Here  it  was  that 
Byron  spent  hia  "nights  and  suppers  of  the 
gods  "  with  Matthews,  Hodgson,  and  Scrope 
Davies.  Yet  he  could  not  enter  it  from  the 
lane  of  Trinity,  the  great  gateway  was  always 
closed,  he  must  go  past  the  senate-house. 
King's  parade,  and  along  beside  the  provost's 
lodge,  near  the  chapel,  and  in  through  an 
opening  in  the  wall,  long  since  blocked  up. 
This  old  court  of  King's  is  fast  lieisg  absorbed 
by  the  University  Library,  and  few  sunivors 
rvmember  the  strange  names  of  the  sets  of 


rooms,  and  the  c 
toms  of  the  old  life.  Indeed 
the  Library  starting  from 
very  modest  dimensions  will 
have  absorbed  a  number  of 
old  buildings  before  it  has 
grown  to  the  stature  which 
the  University  demands.  It 
has  already  consumed  the 
old  senate -ho  use,  a  large 
part  of  old  King's,  the 
Divinity  Schools,  and  the  Art 
School.  It  will  soon  devour 
the  Law  School,  the  Geologi- 
cal Museum,  and  the  rest  of 
the  court-yard. 

Another    gem    of    Cam- 
bridge is  the    old  court  of 
Queens',  full  of  memories  of 
Erasmus.    The  narrow  brick 
cloisters    tell    us    of    timid 
builders,  who  did  not  expect 
a  crowd   of    students.      Op 
posite   is  the  long  gallery  of 
the  president's  lodge,  remind- 
ing us  of  similar  rooms  at 
Haddon  and  at  Penshurst. 
The  grove  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Cam  ia  reached  by  a 
bridge  of  curious  geometri- 
cal construction,  with  strong 
interlacing  of  wooden  beams, 
designed  by  Etlieridge  and 
executed      by      the      elder 
Essex.    Another  beauty,  not 
discovered  but  by  connois- 
seurs, is  of   recent  origin. 
The    combination    room   at 
Peterhouse,       built       only 
twenty  years  ago  is  one  of 
the  loveliest  rooms  in  Eng- 
land.   The  low  oak   panelled  roof  invites 
to  quiet  study  or  to  cosy  merriment.     The 
windows,  cunningly  contrived,  look  on  to  a 
lawn  which  imagination  may  easily  enlarge 
into  a  deer  park.     In  the  upper  panels  of 
the    window   panes   are   the    most    delicate 
pictures  of  William  Morris's  glass,  on  one 
side  the  forms  of  Chaucer's  good  women,  on 
the  other  side  the  typical  poets  of  ancient 
and  modem  times.     How  far  better  is  this 
sweet  and  delicate  suggestiveness  than  the 
stage  effects  of  the  Munich  transparencies, 
which  earlier  generations  used  to  admire  in 
the  college  chapel ! 

Peterhouse  was  the  first  home  of  the  poet 
Gray.  An  iron  bar  outside  a  set  of  rooms 
on  the  top  story  marks  his  habitation.  The 
story  goes  that  Gray  was  much  afraid  of 
fire  in  college  rooms  ;  the  loneliness  of  these 
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isolated  habitations,  shut  in  as  they  are  at 
night  by  the  separate  oakR,  excited  liis 
imagination.  He  kept  &  ladder  of  ropes  in 
his  rooms,  and  lixed  an  iron  bar  outside  the 
window  from  which  to  hang  it.  Below  the 
Imr  can  be  seen  even  now  the  tnu«  of 
stanehious  in  the  brick  work  to  help  him  in 
his  des(%nt-  Une  night  the  undergraduates 
i-iune  under  his  window  with  cries  of  Are  ; 
the  poet  descended  in  liis  night-dress,  and 
found  himself  landt^  in  a  tub  of  water. 
Thereupon  lie  left  Peterhouse  and  moved 
over  the  way  to  Pembroke.  Pembroke  has 
largely  grown  of  recent  years,  but  its  chief 
^'lories  are  still  Gray  and  William  Pitt. 
Gray  passed  the  end  of  his  life  within  the 
walls,  living  comfortably,  without  much 
sympathy  for  his  brother  dons.  The 
fatal  stroke  seized  him  as  he  sat  at  the 
(-ollege  table,  and  he  died  suddenly,  as  many 
a  fellow  of  a  college  has  died  since.  Pitt  is 
a  more  legitimate  cause  of  congratulation  ;  he 
lived  seven  years  in  Pembroke  as  a  student 
under  the  cai-e  of  Pretyman,  who  aftenvards, 
an  Bishop  Tomline,  received  rewards  which 
were  not  wholly  iindeserved.  The  large 
panelled  room  in  which  he  spent  these  years 
(if  study  still  remains  unaltered.  Seven 
years !  A  modern  (iniversity  education  is 
compressed  into  two  and  a  half.  They  knew 
better  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  every  scholar 
passed  through  his  three  years  of  elementary, 
and  bis  four  of  advanced  study.  Tomline  in 
his  life  of  Pitt  has  told  us  much  which  is 
not  worth  knowing,  but  very  little  about 
those  years  of  quiet  preparation.  The 
Master's  dining-room  possesses  the  letter 
which  Lord  Chatham  wrote  when  his  second 
son  was  about  to  enter  the  University.  We 
can  believe  that  such  a  father  directed,  even 
in  his  weakness,  the  education  of  a  son  who 
was  in  many  respects  to  be  his  second  self. 
Still  we  shonld  prize  above  all  I'ecords  the 
story  of  that  marvellous  education  which 
enabled  William  Pitt  to  be  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  at  twenty-three,  and  Prime 
Minister  at  twenty-five.  He  was  master  of 
his  cabinet,  mast^  of  his  king,  master  of 
England,  and  in  a  few  y cat's  master  of 
Europe.  No  subject  caioe  amiss  to  him,  or 
found  him  wanting.  Here  he  learnt  his 
^kiU  in  oratory,  finance,  political  economy, 
and  philanthropy,  the  enlightenment  which 
rauld  frame  the  commercial  treaty  with 
France  our  traditional  enemy,  and  the  stern 
and  vivid  anger  which  could  crush  the  pre- 
tensions of  Spain,  and  save  England  and 
Europe  from  a  European  war.  Whatever 
liis  natural  giftn  may  liave  been,  the  training 
nhich  Bent  him  as  a  hoy  fully  armed  into 


the  conllict  of  political,  literary  and  social 
life  is  one  of  which  we  have  either  lost 
the   secret,   or    have    long    ceased   to    seek 

As  Pembroke  has  her  Pitt,  so  Clirist's 
has  her  Milton.  Milton  Kpent  almost  as  many 
years  at  Cambridge  as  Pitt,  and  wim  quite 
as  deeply  steeped  in  the  academic  tinge.  His 
rooms  are  not  known,  his  mulberry  tree  is 
very  doubtful,  hut  we  have  the  entry  of  his 
name  in  the  College  hooks  ns  evidence  of  his 
studentship.     Milton  quarrelled  with  Cam- 
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bridge,  Pitt  remained  faithful  to  it  till  his 
death.  He  stood  for  the  University  as 
candidate  in  1780,  he  was  I'etumed  at  the 
head  of  the  poll  in  1784,  he  paid  constant 
visits  to  it  during  his  career,  and  the  tradi- 
tion is  still  living  of  the  almost  abject 
respect  paid  to  him  as,  at  the  height  of  his 
power,  he  walked  up  the  great  Hall  of  Trinity 
to  a  College  Feast.  His  memory  is  kept 
alive  by  the  PittPi-ess,  the  Pitt  Scholarship, 
and  the  Pitt  Club  ;  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum 
has  his  watch.     It  might  be  a  more  worthy 
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act  of  piety  for  his  mother  University  to 
publish  hie  despatches,  and  to  write  his  life. 

Far  away  in  the  fields  lies  Jesus,  once  a 
small  company  of  tasteful  students,  now  a 
large  college  of  rowiug  athletes.  More  than 
any  college  at  Cambridge  it  recalls  an  ancient 
monastery.  The  House,  however,  which 
Jesus  has  replaced,  was  a  convent  of  nuns, 
and  this  tradition  has  perhaps  mingled 
chivalry  with  modem  manliness,  and  made 
the  fii-st  considerable  provision  in  Cambridge 
for  married  tutors  and  married  deans.  Very 
beautiful  is  the  dark  and  solemn  chapel, 
lighted  by  some  of  the  best  glass  of  Mr. 
Morris,  Very  beautiful  is  the  solemn  cloister 
and  the  tower  which  dominates  the  river  on 
which  the  Jesus  of  our  day  has  won  its 
reputation. 

Few  colleges  remain  to  notice ;  Saint 
Catherine's — an  off-shoot  of  King's — a  copy 
of  a  Urge  English  manor-house  of  the  six- 
t«enth  century ;  Corpus,  whose  qiiaintest 
feature  is  the  old  court  covered  with  ivy,  and 
hard  to  find,  connected  in  some  mysterious 


way  witli  the  Sason  tower  of  St.  Benedict's ; 
Sidney  Sussex,  whose  one  distinction  is  to 
liave  educated  Oliver  Cromwell ;  Downing, 
a  college  in  a  grass  field,  a  standing  example 
that  no  benefactor  should  found  any  more 
colleges,  but  if  he  is  in  geuerous  inood 
sliould  leave  his  money  to  the  Univei-sity. 
Such  ten  years  ago  would  have  been  the 
tale  of  our  Cambridge  colleges,  but  since 
that  time  new  creations,  surrounding  the 
older  conntructions  in  a  liug,  are  evidence  of 
the  growth  of  new  ideas.  Beyond  Magdalene, 
on  the  road  to  Godmanchester,  on  the  high 
ground  which  gave  its  name  to  Bunker's 
Hill  at  Boston,  Mass.,  stands  Girton,  the 
realisation  of  the  dream  of  the  Prineett. 
Behind  the  college  gardens  and  cricket 
grounds,  rises  the  less  obtrusive  Newnham, 
developed  now  into  two  halls  and  about  to 
bourgeon  into  a  third.  Close  by  is  Selwyn, 
the  college  of  cheapness,  and  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Far  oS  on  the  other  side  of 
Cambridge  lies  isolated  Cavendish  where  the 
young  farmer  of  sixteen  may  receive   at   a 


CAMBRIDGE. 


moderate   price  what  he    believes   to   be   a 
university  educatioa. 

What  made  Cambridge  a  place  of  learning ) 
Why  did  our  ancestors  choose  these  dull  flats 
above  all  other  spots  to  be  the  training 
ground  of  youth !  The  climate  iB  relaxing, 
the  Boil  heavy,  the  atmosphere,  if  it  does 
not  stagnate  lilie  that  of  the  Thames  valley 
at  Oxford  and  at  Eton,  possesses  little 
stimulus  to  vitality.  In  Cambridge,  our 
best  authorities  tell  us.  everything  tends  to 
quietude.  There  are  few  births  and  few 
deaths,  no  one  is  in  haste  either  to  enter  the 
world  or  to  quit  it.  Yet  beeides  that  beauty 
of  moral  and  intellectual  effort  which  it  has 
made  for  itself,  and  which  fascinates  all  its 
sons  ;  besides  the  energy  of  its  mighty  heart, 
which  at  every  annual  pulsation  sends  into 
the  body  of  England  a  company  of  vigorous 
;itoms  joined  by  an  indissoluble  friendship 
and  by  never  dying  memories,  it  has  some 
beauties  of  nature  which  Oxford  can  scarcely 
rival.  One  of  these  is  the  sheltered  garden 
of  King's — a  solitude  made  for  study,  where 
all  life  is  sacred,  and  over  which  the  birds 
lly  with  slackened  wing,  knowing  it  to  be  a 
sanctuary.  The  view  from  the  hill  of  Has- 
lingfield  may  well  call  up  enthusiasm  in  one 


to  whom  the  long  vault  of  King's,  the  apire 
of  All  Saints',  the  towers  of  St.  Mary's  and 
St.  John's,  are  not  without  suggestion,  and  al- 
though the  country  is  unlovely,  and  invites  no 
tourist,  still  the  villages  of  Cambridgeshire  are 
beautiful — each  with  its  own  individual  char- 
acter— planted  like  oases  in  the  uniform 
desert.  In  one  we  find  a  stream  clear  as 
crystal,  bright  as  a  Derbyshire  trout-stream  j 
in  another  a  village  green  girdled  with 
ancient  houses  and  guarded  by  a  noble 
church  ]  in  another  the  picturesque  slope  of  a 
steep  hill,  an  ancient  legendary  well,  and  a 
Tudor  manor-house  mirrored  ia  a  lake.  In 
the  same  way  Cambridge  itself  has  beauties 
which  only  reveal  themselves  to  the  seeker. 
Sometimes  jeered  at  as  a  nest  of  pedants, 
she  has  really  been  the  nursing  mother  of 
poets.  The  dull  reaches  of  her  lazy  Cam, 
and  the  trees  that  shade  its  sluggish  course, 
are  the  favoured  home  of  nightingales.  No- 
where else  in  England  do  they  sing  so  loudly 
and  so  long.  Thus  Cambridge,  which  struck 
a  great  English  poet  at  the  first  sight  as 
grandiose,  becomes  on  better  acquaintance 
first  tame  and  even  dull,  and  at  last  full  of 
unsuspected  beauties,  and  undying  sources 
of  reverent  love. 

OscAB  Bkowmino. 


I 

0  BABE. 


divine. 


II. 

See  this  precious  gift, 
Steeping  in  new  birth 

All  my  being,  for  sign 
Earth  to  heaven  can  lii't, 
Heaven  descend  on  earth. 

Both  in  one  be  mine ! 


III. 

Life  in  light  yo»i  glass 
When  you  peep  and  coo. 

You,  my  little  one,  mine  I 
Brooklet  chirps  to  grass, 
Daisy  looks  in  dew 

Up  to  dear  sunshine. 


UilOkgg  Meredith. 


ji«i 


set  out 

of   his 

ready  for  the  stage-coach  the  day  following.  As  soon  au  we  arrived 
at  the  inn,  the  servant,  who  waited  upon  me,  euquir'd  of  the  chamberlain  in  my 
hearing  what  company  he  had  for  the  coach  I  The  fellow  answered,  Mrs.  Selli/  Arable, 
the  great  fortune,  and  the  widow  her  mother ;  a  recruiting  officer  (who  took  a  place 
because  they  were  to  go ;)  young  'Squire  Qvicktel  her  cousin  (that  her  mother  wished  her  to 
be  married  to ;)  EjAraim  the  Quaker,  her  gtnrdian ;  and  a  gentleman  that  had  studied  him- 
self dumb  from  Sir  Booeb  dk  Coveelhv's.  I  observed  by  what  he  said  of  myself,  that 
occordiDg  to  his  office  he  dealt  much  in  intelligence  ;  and  doubted  not  hut  there  was  some 
foundation  for  his  reports  for  the  rest  of  the  company,  as  well  as  for  the  whimsical  account 
he  gave  of  me.  The  next  morning  at  day-break  we  were  all  called  ;  and  I,  who  knew  my 
own  natural  shyness,  and  endeavour  to  be  as  little  liable  to  be  disputed  with  as  possible, 
dressed  immediately,  that  I  might  make  no  one  wait.     The  first  preparation  for  ohr  setting- 
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out  was,  that  the  captaia'e  half-pike  was  placed  near  the  coachmao,  aod  a  drum  behind  the 
coach.  In  the  mean  time  the  drummer,  the  captaia's  equipage,  was  very  loud,  that  none  of 
the  captain's  things  should  be  placed  so  as  to  be  spoiled ;  upon  which  his  cloke-bag  was 
fixed  in  the  seat  of  the  coach :  Aud  the  captain  himself,  according  to  a  frequent,  tbo' 
iuvidious  behaviour  of  military  men,  ordered  his  man  to  look  sharp,  that  none  b<it  one  of 
the  UdieB  should  have  the  place  he  hod  taken  fronting  to  the  coacb-boz. 

We  were  in  some  little  time  fixed  in  our  Beats,  and  sat  with  that  dislike  which  people  not 
too  good-natui'ed  usually  conceive  of  each  other  at   first  sight.     The  coach  jumbled  us 


insensibly  into  some  sort  of  familiarity ;  and 
we  had  not  moved  above  two  miles,  when  the 
widow  asked  the  captain  what  success  he  had  in  his  recruiting!  The  officer,  with  a 
frankness  he  believed  very  graceful,  told  her,  '  That  indeed  he  had  but  very  little  luck,  and 
had  suffered  much  by  desertion,  therefore  should  he  glad  to  end  his  warfare  in  the  service 
of  her  01'  her  faii-  daughter.  lu  a  word,  continued  he,  I  am  a  soldier,  and  to  he  plain  is  my 
character :  You  see  me.  Madam,  young,  sound,  and  impudent ;  take  me  yourself,  widow,  or 
givq  mo  to  her,  I  will  he  wholly  at  your  disposal.  I  am  a  soldier  of  fortune,  ha ! '  This 
WB£  followed  by  a  vaiu  laugh  of  his  own,  and  a  deep  silence  of  all  the  rest  of  the  company. 
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I  had  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  fall  fast  asleep,  which  I  did  with  all  speed.  '  Come,  s&tA  he, 
resolve  upon  it,  we  will  make  a  wedding  at  the  next  town :  We  will  wake  thiis  pleasant 
contpoition  who  has  fallen  asleep,  to  be  the  brideman,'  (and  giving  the  quaker  a  clap  on  the 
knee)  he  concluded,  '  This  sly  saint,  who  I'll  warrant,  understands  what's  what  as  well  as 
you  or  I,  widow,  shall  give  the  bride  as  father.'  The  quaker,  who  happened  to  be  a  man  of 
smartness,  answered, '  Friend,  I  take  it  in  good  part  that  thou  hast  given  me  the  authority  of 
11  father  over  this  comely  and  virtuous  child ;  and  I  must  assure  thee,  that  if  I  have  the  giving 


hw,   I    shall  not   bestow  hei-   on   thee.      Thy    mirth,   friend, 

gavoureth  of  folly ;  Thou  art  a  person  of  a  light  mind ;  thy  drum  is  a  type  of  thee,  it 
soondeth  because  it  is  empty.  Verily,  it  is  not  from  thy  fuluees,  but  thy  empti- 
ness that  thou  hast  spoken  this  day.  Friend,  friend,  we  have  hired  this  coach 
in  partnership  with  thee,  to  carry  us  to  the  great  city ;  we  cannot  go  any  other 
way.  This  worthy  mother  must  hear  thee  if  thou  wilt  needs  utter  thy  follies ;  we 
cannot  help  it,  friend,  I  say ;  If  thou  wilt,  we  must  hear  thee ;  but  if  thou  wert 
a    "Fft^^  of  understanding,  thou  wouldst  not  take  advantage  of  thy  courageous   counten- 
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aoce  to  abash  us  children  of  peace.  Thou  art,  thou  Bayest,  a  soldier ;  give  quarter 
to  UK,  who  cannot  resist  thee.  Vihj  didst  thou  fleer  at  our  friend,  who  feigned  liimself 
asleep  I  he  said  nothing ;  but  how  doet  thou  know  what  he  containeth  t  If  thou  speakeet 
improper  things  in  the  hearing  of  this  virtuous  young  virgin,  consider  it  as  an  outiaige 
against  a  distressed  person  that  cannot  get  from  thee :  To  speak  indifici-eetly  what  we  are 
obliged  to  hear,  bj  being  hasped  up  with  thee  in  this  public  vehicle,  is  in  some  degree 
assaulting  on  the  high  i-ood.' 


Younrf ,  [blind,  t|^'     _     +  » 


IVDn    n    IMawing    ty    I 


Here  Bphraim  paused,  and  the  captain  with  a  happy  and  uncommon  impudence  (which 

can  be  convicted  and  support  itself  at  the  same  time)  cries,  '  Faith,  friend,  I  thank  thee ;  I 

should  have  been  a  little  impertinent  if  thou  Iiadst  not  reprimanded  me.     Come,  thou  art, 

see,  a  smoky  old  fellow,  and  I'll  be  very  orderly  the  ensuing  part  of  my  joumoy.     I  was 

going  to  give  myself  airs,  but,  ladies,  I  beg  pardon.' 

ae  captain  was  so  little  out  of  humour,  and  our  company  was  so  far  from  Iwing  soured 
by  this  little  ruffle,  that  Epliraim  and  he  took  a  particular  delight  in  being  agreeable  to 
^^     other  for  tli©    future ;  and  assumed  their  different  provinces  in  the  conduct  of  the 
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compaay.  Our  I'eckonings,  apartments,  and  accommodation,  fell  under  Ephraim ;  and  the 
captain  looked  to  all  diaputes  upon  the  i-oad,  as  the  good  behaviour  of  our  coachman,  and 
the  right  we  had  of  taking  place  oe  going  to  London  of  all  vehicles  coming  from  thence. 
The  occurrences  we  met  with  wei-e  ordinary,  and  very  little  happened  which  could  entertain 
by  the  relation  of  them :  But  when  I  consider'd  the  company  we  were  in,  I  took  it  for  no 
small  good-fortune  that  the  whole  journey  wa»  not  spent  in  impertinences,  which  to  the  one 
part  of  us  might  be  an  entertainment,  to  the  other  a  suffering.  What  therefore  Ephraim 
said  when  we  were  almost  aiTiv'd  at  London  had  to  me  an  air  not  only  of  good  understand- 
ing but  good  breeding.     Upon  the  young  lady's  expressing  her  satisfaction  in  the  journey. 


fVim  a  Iftatciua  fry  Hdoh  THomoH. 

and  declaring  how  delightful  it  had  been  to  her,  Epkraim  delivered  himself  as  follows : 
'  There  is  no  ordinary  part  of  human  life  which  ezpresseth  so  much  a  good  mind,  and  a  right 
inward  man,  as  hi?  behaviour  upon  meeting  with  strangers,  especially  such  as  may  seem 
the  most  unsuitable  companions  to  him :  Such  a  man,  when  he  falleth  in  the  way  with 
persons  of  simplicity  and  innocence,  however  knowing  he  may  be  in  the  ways  of  men, 
will  not  vaunt  himself  thereof ;  but  will  the  rather  hide  his  superiority  to  them,  that  he 
may  not  be  painful  unto  them.     My  good  friend,  (continued  he,  turning  to  the  officer) 
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thee  and  I  ai-e  to  part  by  and  by,  and  pemdventure  we  may  never  meet  again :  But  bi' 
advised  by  a  plain  man ;  modes  and  apparel  are  but  trifles  to  the  real  man,  therefore  do 
not  think  such  a  man  as  thyself  terrible  for  thy  garb,  nor  such  a  one  as  me  contemptible 
for  mine.  When  two  such  as  thee  and  I  meet,  with  affections  as  we  ought  to  have 
towards  each  other,  thou  shouldst  rejoice  to  see  my  peaceable  demeanour,  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  Eee  thy  strength  and  ability  to  proteirt  me  in  it.' 


'^^pjpect^t-r  m'T^'^' 


SOME  LESS  KNOWN   TOWNS   OF   SOUTHERN  GAUL. 


I. 


It  might  be  telling  a  thrice-told  tale  to 
enlarge  at  any  length  on  the  attractions 
which  are  held  out  to  any  one  whose  tastes  at 
alt  lead  him  into  the  studies  of  the  past  by 
the  ancient  cities  of  Gaul,  or  to  paint  again 
the  normal  picture  of  a  Gaulish  city  nnd  its 
history  as  contrasted  with  the  most  ordinary 
aspect  and  story  of  the  cities  which  at  all 
answer  to  it  in  our  own  land.  I  wish  rather 
to  call  special  attention  to  some  particular 
members  of  the  class  whose  comparison  with 
one  another  and  with  some  of  their  fellows 
may  form  an  instmctive  study  as  regards 
both  their  local  history  and  their  existing 
reroaiDB.  The  examplea  which  I  have  chosen 
come  from  the  lauds  south  of  the  Loire,  and 
will  serve  well  to  point  out  some  of  the 
characterixtics  of  those  lands  as  contrasted 
with  the  lands  on  this  side  of  the  great 
border  river.  The  differences  run  into  every 
detail  of  political  history,  of  language,  and 


of  architecture.  Nor  is  it  ■wonderful  when 
we  stop  to  think  that  Northern  and  Southern 
Gaul  have  really  hardly  anything  in  common 
except  the  facts  that  both  once  formed  part 
of  the  dominion  of  Rome  and  that  both 
now  form  part  of  the  dominion  of  France. 
Very  important  facts  these  are  both  of  them, 
facts  which  in  truth  rule  the  earlier  and  the 
later  destinies  of  the  country.  But  they 
leave  a  wide  space  between  them,  and  that 
the  time  which  gave  the  different  parts  of 
Gaul  and  of  Europe  their  special  antiquarian 
character.  The  special  personality,  so  to 
speak,  of  these  cities  came  to  them  in  the 
days  when  they  had  ceased  to  be  Koman,  and 
when  they  had  not  yet  become  French.  In 
architectural  study  especially  we  must,  in  the 
lands  south  of  the  Loire,  put  away  the  words 
France  and  Frene/t  from  our  memories  except 
as  the  names  of  something  foreign.  French 
buildings  we  shall  see  ever  and  anon,  and 
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sometimes  French  buildings  of  admirable 
merit.  But  we  at  once  feel  them  to  be 
exotics;  they  at  once  stand  distinguished 
from  buildings  in  the  local  style  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  hard  to  conceive  any  work  of  man 
more  lovely  than  the  eastern  >'iew  of  the 
cathedrals  of  Limoges  and  Clermont.  But 
we  feel  in  a  moment  that  they  might  have 
stood  anywhere  else ;  they  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  lands  in  wliich  they  stand ;  there 
is  nothing  Limousin  or  Arvernian  about  them. 
So  it  is  at  Bayonne ;  so  it  is  with  the  vast 
unfinished  metropolitan  church  of  Narbonne. 
So  it  is  whenever  we  come  across  a  fine 
church  of  the  true  French  Gothic  anywhere 
in  Southern  Gaul.  They  are  beautiful  in 
themselves ;  they  are  artistic  studies :  they 
are  no  part  of  the  local  history.  They  are 
not  at  home,  as  a  French  church  is  in  France 
and  an  English  church  in  England.  We 
might  even  go  a  step  further,  and  say  that, 
widely  as  the  buildings  of  England  and 
France  differ  from  one  another,  yet  an  Eng- 
lish building  would  not  be  so  thoroughly  out 
of  place  in  France  or  a  French  building  in 
England,  as  the  French  building  seems  out  of 
place  in  Aquitaine  or  Provence. 

In  truth,  as  we  make  our  way  further  and 
further  into  Southern  Gaul,  the  thought 
comes  more  and  more  and  more  over  us  that 
we  are  in  a  land  which  has  more  in  common 
with  Italy  than  with  Northern  France. 
Mere  scenery  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this. 
It  would  be  very  unfair  to  speak  of  Northern 
France,  as  a  whole,  as  an  ugly  or  a  flat  country. 
So  to  do  would  be  specially  unfair  in  one  who 
has  seen  much  of  the  picturesque  parts  of 
Maine,  of  Normandy,  and  of  the  borderland 
of  Normandy  and  the  proper  France.  To 
go  no  further  than  a  very  well-known 
district,  the  land  watered  by  the  Seine 
between  Paris  and  Rouen  is  very  far  from 
being  a  land  to  be  despised.  The  Lord  of 
Roche-Guyon  was  lord  of  the  invisible 
castle ;  that  is,  his  fortress  was  hollowed 
within  the  earth  instead  of  being  built  on 
its  surface.  But,  when  ho  went  to  the  mouth 
of  his  den,  he  commanded  no  mean  view  over 
the  winding  river  and  the  hills  which  rLse 
above  it,  crowned  some  of  them  by  strong- 
holds which  did  not,  like  his  own,  hide  them- 
selves from  the  ken  of  men.  But  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  a  large  part  of  northern 
France  is,  in  the  matter  of  scenery,  dull  and 
unattractive,  while  the  scenery  of  a  very 
large  part  of  Southern  France,  even  before 
wo  come  to  the  neighbourhood  of  actual  Alps 
and  Pyrenees,  is  eminently  striking  and 
picturesque.  The  Rhone  valley  may  possibly 
be  claimed  as  Alpine ;  snowy  peaks  may  be 


seen  from  many  of  its  hills,  and  its  whole 
geography  is  summed  up  in  the  vigorous 
lines  of  the  poet  of  Saint  Hugh  : 

"  Imperialis  ubi  Burgundia  surgit  in  Alpes 
Et  condescendit  Rhodano.*' 

Alpine  or  not,  the  broad  and  rushing  stream 
with  its  islands,  the  hills  by  its  banks,  the 
castles,  the  cities,  each  with  its  long  historic 
story  worthy  of  its  site,  might  supply  not  a 
few  subjects  for  the  painter  as  w^ell  as  for 
the  antiquary.  The  geographical  truth  is 
that  the  range  of  the  Cevennes  loosely  joins 
Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and  fences  off  a  land 
which  has  often  had  more  to  do  with  Italy 
and  Spain  than  with  France.  But,  even 
beyond  this  boundary,  a  large  part  of  South- 
ern Gaul  is  as  rich  to  the  eye  as  a  land  with 
such  a  story  ought  to  be.  In  the  volcanic 
land  of  Auvergne,  with  the  villages  and 
small  towns  dotted  about  on  the  hill-tops  and 
hill-sides,  we  are  every  moment  fancying 
ourselves  in  Italy.  In  the  picturesque  little 
city  of  Tulle,  the  head  of  the  department  of 
Corr^ze,  with  the  church  below  by  the  river, 
the  houses  climbing  the  hills  on  either  side,  we 
seem  carried  away  into  Switzerland.  As  we 
go  northward  from  Auvergne,  the  hill 
scenery  dies  out  in  the  land  of  Bourbon, 
and,  by  the  time  we  reach  Bourges,  we 
wonder  that  we  ever  fancied  in  earlier  jour- 
neys that  the  metropolis  of  Aquitaine  stood 
on  a  hill.  When  from  the  scenery  we  begin 
to  study  the  cities,  the  frequency  of  Roman 
remains,  as  compared  with  Northern  Gaul, 
keeps  up  the  Italian  feeling,  and  both  in 
town  and  country  we  find  both  the  popular 
language  and  the  olden  architecture,  though 
assuredly  not  Italian,  yet  nearer  to  Italian 
than  to  French.  In  truth,  both  in  language 
and  in  architecture.  Southern  Gaul,  the  land 
of  oCf  stands  altogether  distinct  alike  from 
France  and  from  Italy.  Its  language  is 
Romance,  its  native  ai-chitecture  is  Roman- 
esque ;  but  it  shows  both  language  and  archi- 
tectui'e  in  independent  shapes  of  its  own, 
shapes  which  have  as  much  right  as  their 
French  and  Italian  shapes  to  be  looked  on  as 
national  and  not  merely  provincial  varieties. 
That  there  is  not  a  South-Gaulish  nation, 
whether  called  Aquitanian,  Provencal,  or 
anything  else,  is  a  mere  political  accident ; 
and  language  and  architecture  shaped  them- 
selves without  regard  to  the  political  accident. 
One  who  had  perhaps  not  gone  deeply  into 
either  the  philological  or  the  artistic  aspect 
of  the  case,  but  w^ho  saw  the  facts  by  the 
native  instinct  of  genius,  spoke  only  a  truth 
of  many  ages  when  he  said  that  there  were 
no  Frenchmen  south  of  the  Loire. 
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In  a  strictly  architectural  survey  all 
Southern  €raul  might  be  put  together  as  a 
region  whose  buildings  have  much  in  common, 
as  distinguished  from  those  of  Italy,  Ger- 
many, England,  or  France  in  the  narrower 
sense.  But  the  whole  which  we  should  thus 
form  would  call  for  many  further  sub- 
divisions. Provence,  Auvergne,  Western 
Aquitaine,  and  other  parts,  have  all  types 
of  their  own,  though  all  these  types  hang 
together  as  distinguished  from  the  Italian  of 
Pisa  or  the  Norman  of  Durham.  For  it  is 
in  the  Tlomanesque  styles  that  the  native 
characteristics  of  the  countiy  come  out. 
Gothic  is  no  more  at  home  in  Aquitaine  and 
Provence  than  it  is  in  Italy,  in  Provence 
even  less  so  than  in  Aquitaine.  In  none  of 
these  lands  is  there  a  real  native  vigorous 
Gk)thic  style,  like  the  various  shapes  of 
French  and  English  Gothic.  Italy  indeed 
had  more  to  show  in  this  way  than  Southern 
Craul.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  Italian 
Grothic,  and  some  people  admire  it.  Those 
who  have,  in  France  and  England,  thoroughly 
mastered  what  true  Gothic  is  may  perhaps 
wish  that  Italy  had  kept  to  her  own  admir- 
able Romanesque — a  style  outdone  by  none 
in  the  whole  world.  Still,  the  Italian  Gothic 
did  grow  up  on  Italian  soil,  even  if  it  grew 
up  by  a  vain  attempt  to  imitate  the  Gothic 
of  more  northern  lands.  Good  or  bad,  it 
exists ;  it  has  a  character  of  its  own,  and 
details  of  its  own,  different  from  the  style 
of  any  other  country.  But  the  Gothic 
buildings  of  Southern  Gaul  are  either,  as 
has  been  already  said,  French  buildings 
transported  to  a  foreign  soil,  or  else  buildings 
which  keep  on  somewhat  of  the  outline  and 
construction  of  the  native  style  with  details 
which,  unlike  those  of  the  Italian  Gothic,  are 
pure  Grothic  of  a  French  type.  The  greatest 
of  these  last  is  the  wonderful  metropolitan 
church  of  AJby ;  some  of  the  churches  of 
Toulouse,  and  not  a  few  others  scattered 
here  and  there,  are  not  a  little  striking  in 
their  general  effect.  But  we  feel  in  all  of  them 
that  the  shape  is  Aquitanian  and  the  detail 
French ;  they  are  not  really  satisfactory,  like 
a  genuine  piece  of  Southern  Romanesque  or 
of  Northern  Gothic.  One  marked  tendency 
of  the  Southern  style  is  the  fondness  for 
churches  of  vast  breadth,  often  single  bodies 
without  real  aisles ;  such  a  shape,  whatever 
we  think  of  it  otherwise,  never  seems  to 
agree  with  the  feeling  of  any  form  of  Gothic, 
the  natural  tendencies  of  which  are  most 
fully  carried  out  in  the  lofty  and  narrow 
interiors  of  the  French  churches.  Architec- 
ture, as  usual,  follows  the  history  and  spirit 
of  the  land  and  its  people.     Aquitaine  there- 


fore, and  Provence  yet  more,  come  nearer  in 
every  historic  feature  to  Italy  than  they  do 
to  Northern  Gaul.  The  Roman  element  is 
stronger,  the  Teutonic  element  is  weaker, 
than  it  is  in  the  lands  north  of  Loire.  We 
find  the  artistic  expression  of  this  truth  in 
the  fact  that  these  lands  have  developed 
several  forms  of  Romanesque  architecture, 
native  in  their  origin,  admirable  in  their 
effect,  while  of  Gothic  there  is  no  real  native 
form,  and  the  style  always  seems  borrowed 
from  another  land. 

To  go  through  the  cities  of  Southern  Gaul 
with  an  eye  alive  alike  to  their  history  and  to 
the  peculiarities  of  their  several  buildings  is  a 
delightful  but  an  endless  task.  Each  has,  in 
one  way  or  another,  some  special  character 
of  its  own.  One  is  rich  in  remains  of  Roman 
date,  and  has  comparatively  little  to  show  of 
later  times.  From  another  all  but  the 
memory  of  Roman  times  has  vanished,  while 
it  offers  to  us  a  store  of  memorable  works 
of  later  days.  A  third,  more  happy  than 
either,  still  tells  in  its  stones  the  whole  story 
of  its  being,  from  the  earliest  days  to  the 
latest.  But  most  of  these  cities  have,  in  their 
life  as  cities,  run  essentially  the  samei  course 
as  the  cities  of  Northern  Gaul.  For  the  most 
part,  the  head  site  of  the  Gaulish  tribe,  its 
place  of  assembly  and  shelter,  became  the 
Roman  city,  in  after  days  the  seat  of  the 
bishop,  commonly  too  the  head*  of  some 
duchy  or  county  of  mediaeval  times.  The 
name  of  the  tribe  often  survives,  according 
to  the  rule  in  Northern  Gaul,  with  somewhat 
different  endings,  alike  in  the  name  of  the  land 
and  in  the  name  of  the  city.  But  this  ceases 
to  be  the  rule  as  we  enter  the  lands  which 
formed  the  earliest  possession  of  Rome  in 
Transalpine  Gaul.  There  the  town  itself, 
whether  a  Gaulish  stronghold,  a  Greek  colony 
of  Massalia,  or  an  original  foundation  of 
Rome,  commonly  keeps  its  own  name  and  not 
that  of  a  tribe.  Lutetia  Parisiorum  has  be- 
come Paris;  DurocortumRemorum  has  become 
Rheims;  but  Tolosa,  Agathe,  and  Narbo, 
Arelate,  Vienna,  and  Lugdunum,  still  keep 
their  ancient  names  with  some  slight  change. 
They  have  never,  like  Durocortum  and 
Lutetia,  exchanged  their  own  names  for  the 
names  of  their  people. 

This  last  fact  is  one  of  the  many  signs  of 
the  far  stronger  hold  that  Rome  had  upon 
Southern  Gaul  as  compared  with  Northern. 
It  is  also  a  sign  of  the  higher  civiliza- 
tion of  Southern  Gaul  at  the  time  when  the 
Romans  entered  it.  In  the  south,  largely 
owing  to  the  earlier  Greek  influence  of  which 
Massalia  was  the  centre,  Rome  found  cities 
already  in  being,  while  in  the  north  the  cities 
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grew  wp  under  Roman  influences.  We  there- 
lore  nnturally  expect  to  find  Southern  Gaul, 
just  like  Itjily,  far  richer  in  Roman  remainK 
than  Northern  Gaiil  is,  and  we  are  not  dis- 
appointed. But  their  geographical  position 
sometimes  Keems  a  little  capricious.  One 
city  is  full  of  them;  another,  of  equal  im- 
portance in  Roman  days,  has  little  or  nothing 
to  show.  The  interest  of  Nimes,  for  instance, 
is  wholly  Roman  ;  there  is  nothing  of  later 
date  of  the  least  importance.  Toulouse  and 
Narbonne— TolosaandNarboMartius — cities 
of  greater  importance  than  Ifeinausus  in 
Roman  days,  have  nothing  of  Roman  date 
to  show  except  fragments  in  tlieir  museums. 
There  are  other  differences  again  of  other 


kinds  which  serve  to  contrast  one  city  with 
another.  In  some  the  interest  is  mainlv 
ecclesiastical ;  in  others  a  castle  or  a  wall  out- 
does the  churches  in  its  attractions.  Some- 
times we  have  the  satisfaction  of  ti'acing  out 
the  history  of  a.  famous  city  in  mouumeuta 
worthy  of  its  fame.  At  another  .spot  we 
Lave  equal  satisfaction,  but  satisfaction  of 
quite  another  kind,  in  lighting  on  a  remnrk- 
nble  building,  on  a  beautiful  site,  which 
never  was  specially  famous  and  which  is  now 
quite  forgotten.  There  is  again  the  dif- 
ference of  scenery  in  different  places,  and  it 
is  singular  that  Southern  Gaul,  so  much 
more  hilly  than  northern,  seems  on  the 
whole  to  have  fewer  examples  of  the  hill  city 
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strictly  so-called.  It  is  not  easy  to  remember 
any  South  Gaulish  city  ivhich  calld  up  the 
memory  of  Laon  any  more  than  that  of 
Perugia.  With  much  in  conimon,  the 
varieties  are  endless.  One  point  may  be 
specially  pointed  out  to  the  architectural 
iocjuirer.  The  churches,  as  a  rule,  even 
cathedml,  even  metropolitan  churches,  hardly 
ever  reach  the  scale  to  which  we  are  used  in 
Northern  Gaal  or  in  Britain.  The  further 
south  we  get,  the  more  strongly  does  this 
feature  strike  us.  It  is  a  feature  in  common 
with  Italy,  and  it  spiings  largely  from  the 


for  special  notice  some  of  the  places  which 
are  less  known.  We  will  go  with  a  rush  from 
Paris  to  Perigueus,  a  city,  or  rather  a  group 
of  two  cities,  which  might  claim  the  study  of 
weeks  or  months.  We  call  to  mind,  without 
any  visiting,  the  churches,  most  character- 
istic of  F^rigord,  of  ChaDcellade,of  Bourdeille, 
of  Brantome,  with  its  abbey  and  eortile,  its 
church  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  with  some 
associations  of  its  name  which  are  not 
wholly  of  a  devout  kind.  From  P^rigord 
we  turn  aside  to  Cabors,  a  name,  we 
may   suspect,    better    known  than  that    of 


same  cause.  In  both  countries  bishoprics 
were  from  the  beginning  so  much  thicker  on 
the  ground — while  in  Aquitaine  the  number 
was  further  increased  under  the  Aquitanian 
Pope  John  XXII.~that  each  particular 
bishop  and  his  chapter  was  far  from  having 
the  wealth  and  authority  which  they  had  in 
more  northern  countries.  The  comparative 
smallness  and  plainness  of  their  churches  is 
a  necessary  result.  The  great  abbeys  on  the 
whole  outstripped  the  bishoprics. 

We  may  now  say  somewhat  more  in  detail 
of  the  South-Gaulish  buildings,  picking  out 


Pirigueux,  but  probably  still  less  visited. 
If  in  unusual  good  luck  as  to  trains, 
we  may  get  a  glimpse  of  the  church  of 
Montsempron,  so  unpromising  without,  so 
stately  within,  reminding  us  at  once  of 
Auvergne,  of  Gloucester,  and  of  Carcassonne ; 
our  next  point  is  Agen,  where  we 
must  not  so  mourn  the  loss  of  the  old 
cathedral  church,  nor  the  imcoutbness  of 
the  west  end  of  the  neighbour  which  has  been 
raised  to  till  its  place,  as  to  fail  to  notice  the 
Bomanesque  east  end.  But  our  first  point  for 
really  minute  study  is  a  city  which  we  see 
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for  the  first  time,  a  city  whose  name  stands 
out  with  great  dignity  on  the  ecclesiastical 
map,  but  which,  we  may  suspect,  is  rarely 
visited.  In  plain  truth,  Auch,  city  of  the 
Ausci,  metropolis  as  it  is  in  ecclesiastical 
rank,  hardly  seems,  either  in  its  history  or 
its  monuments,  to  be  worthy  of  the  formal 
dignity  which  it  holds.  The  head  church  of 
the  city  seems  hardly  fit  to  be  the  seat  of  a 
primate,  and  the  city  has  not  much  to  show 
besides  its  head  church.  Yet  the  town 
stands  well  above  its  river,  and  the  metro- 
politan church  stands  in  the  best  position  in 
the  town,  with  its  east  end  crowning  the 
heights  above  the  stream,  almost  more 
conspicuous  than  the  far  more  attractive 
churches  of  Perigueux  and  Cahors.  The 
church  of  Auch  brings  forcibly  home  to  us 
the  truth  at  which  we  just  now  hinted  that 
in  these  southern  lands  Gothic  is  out  of 
place.  The  church  of  Auch  indeed  is  but  a 
poor  specimen  of  its  style ;  as  far  as  its  stones 
go,  it  may  seem  hardly  worthy  of  any  minute 
study.  It  is  built  after  the  general  type  of  a 
great  French  church ;  but  its  architecture  is 
not  only  very  late  but  very  poor.  The  late 
Grothic  of  France  is  always  in  extremes  of 
goodness  and  badness,  and  the  part  of  France 
where  we  come  across  the  most  and  best 
examples  is  undoubtedly  far  away  in 
Normandy.  The  church  of  Auch  is  not 
lacking  in  size ;  it  is  far  larger  than  most 
Southern  churches;  it  shows  all  the  usual 
features  of  a  great  French  minster.  But  it 
shows  those  features  in  a  heavy  and  awkward 
shape ;  they  are  the  work  of  artists  who  could 
have  had  no  love  for  the  form  of  art  in  which 
they  were  working.  The  building,  as  a 
building,  really  calls  for  little  examination 
or  description.  And  this  is  strange,  as  the 
church  was  built  at  a  time  when  good 
architectural  work  could  still  be  done  both  in 
France  and  in  England.  And  it  is  more 
remarkable  because  it  is  simply  heavy  and 
bad  Gothic ;  except  in  the  latest  finish  of  all, 
the  west  front,  there  is  no  touch  of  the 
revived  Italian ;  still  less  does  it  belong  to 
that  singularly  interesting  group  of  chiuxjhes 
of  which  Saint  Eustace  at  Paris  is  the  head, 
in  which  the  ruling  lines  of  the  earlier  style 
are  combined  with  the  details  of  the  other. 
A.ucb  cathedral,  simply  as  a  work  of 
architecture,  is  a  building  for  which  we 
should  not  counsel  the  traveller  to  turn  out 
of  his  way. 

But  it  is  otherwise  if  the  traveller  happens 
to  have  a  turn  for  some  of  the  subsidiary 
arts.  He  who  cares  for  woodwork  or  for 
stained  glass  of  the  later  type  will  find  plenty 
to  repay  a  visit  to  Auch,  and  he  who  cares 


for  far  earlier  things  will  not  go  wholly 
empty  away.  Perhaps,  if  the  building  were 
more  satisfactory  as  a  building,  we  might  not 
be  tempted  to  give  so  much  attention  to  a 
series  of  stalls  and  a  series  of  windows  which 
deserve  the  minutest  study  in  their  own 
way.  Let  the  purely  architectural  student 
keep  away,  but  let  him  who  cares  for  these 
smsdler  matters,  and  who  carries  his  care 
for  them  down  to  their  later  forms,  go  to 
Auch  by  all  means.  An  hour  or  two  may 
well  be  spared  in  spelling  out,  if  book  in 
hand,  so  much  the  better,  both  the  woodwork 
of  the  choir  and  the  stained  glass  of  the 
chapels.  The  woodwork  is  the  older,  dating 
from  about  1503,  when  the  choir  was  already 
finished,  but  when  the  rest  of  the  church, 
begun  in  1483,  was  slowly  advancing  to- 
wards the  completion  which  it  did  not  reach 
till  1689.  The  glass  seems  to  have  followed 
a  little  later.  The  work  is  not  strictly 
mediaeval,  less  so  than  some  other  works  of 
the  same  date,  say,  for  instance,  the  stalls  at 
Amiens.  But  it  is  all  wonderfully  fine  of  its 
own  kind,  and  wonderfully  perfect ;  in  the 
choir  above  all  the  grand  range  of  wood- 
work goes  far  to  redeem  the  poverty  of  the 
architecture  taken  alone.  And  both  stalls 
and  glass  draw  special  interest  from  the  way 
in  which  the  subjects  of  both  hang  together 
as  a  series.  One  thought  reigns  through  all : 
the  unity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
history,  carried  out  in  minute  detail  in  com- 
position after  composition.  The  woodwork, 
which  comes  more  home  to  me  than  the 
glass,  I  went  through  with  real  delight. 
Sibyls,  prophets,  saints,  symbolical  figures, 
all  are  there  to  bear  their  testimony  to  the 
faith ;  and  a  crowd  of  scenes  in  both  Testa- 
ments are  carved  with  great  minuteness  and 
finish.  Had  the  building  been  as  lovely  as 
Clermont  or  Limoges,  I  might  not  have 
studied  them  as  carefully  as  I  did. 

But  Auch  has  also  something  for  the 
antiquarian  proper.  He  who  visits  the  church 
must  not  stay  above  ground.  The  crypt 
contains  three  sarcophagi  of  ancient  bishops, 
one  of  which,  that  of  Saint  Astindus,  is  a 
genuine  relic  of  the  sixth  century.  The 
other  two,  as  they  are  now  seen,  were  made 
afresh,  after  the  old  pattern,  when  the  pre- 
sent choir  was  built  and  these  venerable 
remains  were  translated  to  it.  A  single 
sarcophagus  in  a  city  would  seem  a  small 
allowance  at  Rome  or  at  Aries ;  but  Saint 
Astindus  is  still  in  what  we  may  call  his  own 
place,  and  not  set  up  in  a  museum. 

Besides  the  metropolitan  church,  there  is 
not  much  to  see  at  Auch ;  there  are  other 
churches,  other    buildings,  but   nothing   to 
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,-trike  at  tlie  time  or  to  carry  awny  iii  the 
memory.     It  is  strange  that  it  should  be  bo  ; 
other  cities  of  no  greater  size  and  of  inferior 
rank  will  send  us  away  with  churches,  housex, 
wnlls,  towers,  an  eniUesfi  variety,  abiding  in 
our  memories    for    ever.     Others,    without 
such   variety,  may    have   some  one  special 
object  which  gives  the  place  its  character, 
and  which  is  never  forgotten.     Suppose  we 
leap,  though  our  leap  carries  us  over 
Toulouse  with  its  great  churches,  over 
C'AiVHMonne   with   its  walls,  to   two 
much  less  known  towns  on  the  same 
line.     The  name  of  Beziem  must  be 
known    to  every   one    who    has   the 
sbghtest  glimmering  of  Albigensian 
limes,    OQ    account    of    the    fearful 
massacre   of    1209.     It   was   Beziers 
tliat  heard  the  fearful  words,   "  Kill 
all;  G!od  will  know   his  own."      But 
Beziers  was  used  to  slaughter  ;  not 
so  very  long  before,  the  citizens  had 
murdered    one    count,    and    another 
coont    had    massacred    the    citizens. 
And    beyond    these  deeds   of   blood, 
Beziers  seems  not  to  cut  any  figure 
of  history.     We  go  on  a  little  further 
and  come  to  Agde,  a  name  far  less 
known  than  Beziers,  known,  we  may 
suspect,  to  none  but  those  who  either 
have  local  knowledge   or   else    have 
dived  into  the  earliest 
Gaul.      Agde,  like   Bez 
at   least    one    great 
good  deal  of  fighting,  in  the  various 
revolutions  which  every  inch  of  these 
lands  have  gone  through.     But  the 
real  wonder  of  Agde  is  that  it  has    . 
lived  on  and  kept  its  name  with  so 
little  change  for  so  many  agee.     How 
many  will  see  in  its  somewhat  hard- 
sounding  name  its  old  Greek  shape  of 
AgathSI      Yet  so  it  is ;  Agde  is  a 
Massaliot    colony,    whose    unbroken 
antiquity,   as  an    abiding    dwelling- 
place  of  man,  may  put  much  greater 
cities  to  shame.     And,  when  we  come 
to  think,  we  shall  see  that  there  is 
no  stronger  witness  to  the  deep  power 
of  Borne  and  of  Roman  influence  than 
that  every  Hellenic  trace,  Iwyond  their  sadly 
corrupted  names,  should  have  passed  awny 
from  Agathd  and  her  sisters.     This  whole 
coast  was  the  seat  of  G:*ek  towns,  looking 
lip  to  Massalia  as  their  head,  each,  like  its 
head,  a  centre,  according  to  its  mea.'^ure,  for 
the  spread  of  Greek  life  and  culture  in  Gaul. 
Beziers,  sprung  to  a  new  life  of  industry  in 
later  times,  possibly  looks  clown  on  Agde  with 
its  little  fishing-trade.      But,   two   thousand 


years  bock  and  a  few  ages  to  boot,  Agde  was 
an  outpost  of  the  highest  life  of  the  age,  to 
which  those  who  dwelled  where  Beziers  is 
were  glad  to  flock,  as  the  natives  of  remote 
lands  flock  to  Eurojjean  colonies  now,  for  what 
men  higher  than  themselves  in  civilization  can 
bring  and  teach  them.  Only  there  was  one 
wide  difference  in  the  story.  The  Gaul,  the 
Greek,  the  Soman,  did  after  all  belong  alike 


to  one  fellowship  of  nations,  some  of  which 
had  simply  got  ahend  of  others  in  the  race. 
£ven  those  among  the  older  and  later  masters 
of  the  land,  the  primsval  Ligurian  or 
Iberian,  the  invading  Saracen,  who  were 
outride  that  fellowship,  were  at  least  not 
irreclaimable  savages.  The  Sanu:en  was  in 
the  land  hut  for  a  generation  ;  his  presence 
was  a  mere  episode  ;  but  the  oldest  historical 
inhabitants,  the  men  akin  to  Spain  on  one 
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hand  and  to  Liguria  on  the  other,  could 
keep  their  own  being  even  while  they  bowed 
to  foreign  teaching.  The  men  of  Agathe 
might  be  missionaries  of  culture  to  the  men 
of  untaught  Biterris  ;  but  there  was  at  least 
no  need  that  the  disciples  should  die  out 
before  the  teachers. 

The  two  neighbouring  towns  are  singularly 
contrasted.  Beziers,  a  town  grown  out  of 
a  primitive  hill  foi*t,  stands  high  upon  its  hill ; 
and  a  noble  prospect  it  is  whether  we  look  up 
from  the  ancient  bridge  to  the  church  and 
city  on  the  height,  or  look  down  from  the 
terrace  by  the  church  on  the  wide  plain 
below,  the  winding  Orbe,  the  distant  hills, 
the  more  distant  mountains.  Here,  what- 
ever may  have  come  since,  the  cause  which 
first  made  the  spot  a  dwelling-place  of  man 
was  to  secure  a  stronghold  for  shelter  and 
defence.  Agde  may  be  older  or  younger  than 
Beziers  in  point  of  date ;  it  is  immeasurably 
younger  as  representing  a  state  of  things. 
At  Agathe,  as  became  a  Greek  colony,  trade 
was  the  first  object.  It  stands  in  a  once 
volcanic  land,  the  chief  peak  of  which,  a 
lesser  ^>ic  or  piiy  of  Saint-ljoup,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  greater  one  which 
forms  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  views  near 
Nimes.  Such  a  point  might  have  served  for 
a  primaeval  place  of  shelter;  it  would  not 
have  served  for  a  Greek  trading-town,  and 
Agathe  arose  on  the  low  ground  close  by  the 
navigable  stream  of  Herault.  But  the  vol- 
canic hill  had  its  use.  The  lava  that  it 
poured  down  has  in  all  times  kept  the 
builders  of  Agde  in  stone,  and  church  and 
towTi  and  a  mighty  fragment  of  wall,  have, 
as  far  as  their  material  is  concerned,  the 
same  general  effect  as  Catania  and  Clermont. 
At  Agde,  the  cathedral  church,  a  few  houses, 
and  the  piece  of  wall,  are  all  that  is  left : 
there  is  no  sign  of  the  Greek  or  even  of  the 
Roman  town.  But  the  church,  if  not  beauti- 
ful, is  wonderful.  The  South-Gaulish  church, 
with  its  single  wide  body,  lends  itself  well  to 
military  purposes,  and  at  Agde  the  church 
has  truly   been  made  into   a   castle.      Tall 


arcaded  walls,  arcades  not  of  a  church- 
like  but  of  a  warlike  type,  supporting 
battlements  and  murdering-holes ;  narrow 
windows,  giving  light  inside  only  by  vast 
splays  ;  the  inside  treatment  as  stem  as  the 
outside,  the  same  square  arcades  bearing  up 
the  simple  barrel-vault;  the  single  tower, 
tall,  stern,  arcaded  in  the  like  sort,  and 
finished  with  comer  tourelles,  like  a  fortified 
house — the  men  of  Agde  in  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  century  seem  to  have  seen  some 
danger  of  being  besieged  in  their  house  of 
prayer.  The  apse  is  supplanted  by  a  flat 
end ;  a  few  inserted  pointed  arches  and  win- 
dows, the  built-up  fragments  of  a  graceful 
cloister,  seem  almost  out  of  place;  grace 
seems  out  of  place  at  Agde  ;  we  need  only 
strength. 

Is  there  anything  in  common  between  this 
strange,  stem  building  by  the  riverside  and 
the  church  of  Beziers  on  its  height) 
Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  than  the  two 
buildings  in  position  or  in  general  effect ; 
yet  both  to  some  extent  tell  the  same  tale. 
Defence  was  in  those  days  needed,  even  for  a 
church,  on  the  hill  as  well  as  by  the  waters  ; 
Saint  Nazarius  of  Beziers  called  in  the 
secular  arm  of  the  crenellator  as  well  as 
Saint  Andrew  of  Agde ;  and  there  Ls  some 
faint  likeness  in  the  general  outlines  of  the 
single  tower  in  each  case.  The  church  is 
wonderfully  short ;  the  old  nave  in  the  local 
style  measures  but  two  bays ;  the  choir,  we 
can  hai'dly  say  of  any  local  style,  but  of  the 
local  modification  of  French  Gothic,  soars 
above  it  to  the  east.  The  west  end  also  is 
provided  with  a  later  finish,  a  goodly  rose- 
window  between  two  towers.  Search  well, 
both  round  about  the  church  of  Saint  Naza- 
rius and  in  the  other  houses  and  churches  of 
Beziers,  and  not  a  few  other  things  may  be 
found  to  carry  away.  We  cannot  call  Beziei*s 
a  first-rate  South-Gaulish  city.  Yet  for  that 
reason  it  has  its  special  interest.  The  interest 
rises  if  we  compare  it  with  Agde.  The  true 
antiquary  will  hardly  go  from  Narbonne  to 
Nimes  without  catching  a  glimpse  of  both. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


WINTER  fishing 
seasoa  bad  beguo 
in  earnest  at  the 
seaport  town  of 
Lothendene.  The 
visitors'  season 
was  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  such  few 


lingered  on  were 
made  to  feel  that 
fact  by  the  absence 
of  any  proviaion  for  their  recreation,  unless 
they  might  be  content  to  find  it  in  the  all 
absorbing  business  of  sea  and  land^ — -the 
great  herring  trade. 

All  day  in  the  bright  October  weather,  the 
fijiiing  boats,  with  their  rich  orange-brown 
bails,  came  gliding  in  from  the  north  seas,  to 
enter  the  service  of  the  monarch  of  the 
place,  the  mighty  King  Herring. 

Nets  for  his  assistance  from  his  watery 
borne,  strewed  four  mites  of  coast.  Scotch, 
Xewcaatle,  and  Scarborough  fishwives  came 
over  by  hundreds  to  assist  in  his  trans- 
fonnatioD  from  herring  to  kipper  and  bloater. 
Troopsof  town's  women  known  as  "beatist«rs" 
were  engaged,  beating  needle  in  hand,  tn 
mending  rents  in  the  nets  all  along  the 
coast,  and  in  the  "  beating  houses  "  or  net 
chambers,  in  the  low  road  even  with  the 
beach.  Carts  loaded  with  nets  rattled  all  day 
to  and  from  the  harbour.  The  sea  breeze 
was  steeped  in  their  odour  of  oil  and  tar. 

Rope  -  makers,  girded  with  bands  of 
manilla,  backed  all  day  on   the  rope-walk, 


making  ropes  for  more  nets  still.  Coppers 
for  their  tanning  sent  colunms  of  black 
smoke  from  their  tall  chimneys,  filling  th« 
air  with  the  strong  odour  and  noxious 
flavour — peculiarly  distasteful  to  the  unac- 
customed tongue  and  throat. 

In  the  evening  the  Scotch  crews  paraded 
the  town,  the  neat  uniformity  of  their  attire, 
close-fitting  navy  blue  serge  with  becoming 
red  or  amber  necktie,  giving  much  pictur- 
escjueness  to  the  narrow  streets.  The  men 
are  usually  in  groups  to  themselves,  for  the 
"  kipper  girls "  are  either  still  engaged  in 
the  herring  shops,  as  the  places  where  they 
work  are  called,  or  are  busy  shopping, 
choosing  perhaps  the  wools  for  their  int^ 
minable  knitting,  to  which  they  devote 
almost  every  minute  that  is  not  employed 
in  "kippering."  The  "beatsters"  some- 
times make  the  street  rather  too  lively  as  they 
rush  home  from  work  at  six  o'clock  ;  but  the 
Scotch  girls,  as  all  the  north-country  fish- 
wives are  termed,  are  as  a  rule  too  industri- 
ous to  be  noisy.  Not  that  they  are  indifferent 
to  enjoyment,  tor  there  is  often  a  rush  from 
the  workshops  to  lodgings  to  exchange  the 
"oilies,"  waterproof  skirts  and  sleeves,  for 
hat  and  feathers,  and  all  meet  adornment 
for  attendance  at  the  theatre.  And  for  this 
luxury  they  not  seldom  have  to  atone  by 
appearing  before  dawn  at  the  herring  shop, 
to  which  they  generally  repair  with  bare 
heads  and  arms,  however  cold  the  weather. 
But  the  penance  of  the  extra  morning  hour 
does  not  damp  their  enthusiasm  for  the  last 
night's  performance,  which  they  describe  to 
the  others  with  high  eulogiums,  always 
ending  with  the  declaration—"  Eh !  but 
'twas  fine  !  " 

On  some  evenings,  just  as  the  knitters 
have   seated   themselves    at  their  lodgings 
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round  the  fire,  and  set  themselves  tasks  to 
be  achieved  before  bed-time,  there  will  come 
an  ominous  knock  at  the  door,  always  replied 
to  at  such  times  from  within,  by  the  question, 
asked  in  patient  disappointment,  or  stolid 
resignation — "  Is  it  herring  ?  "  meaning  the 
questioner's  surmise  that  a  fresh  lot  have 
arrived  at  the  shop,  and  that  the  master 
has  sent  for  them,  to  finish  the  day's  work. 
So  with  very  little  murmuring  the  com- 
fortable fireside  and  knitting-needles  are 
exchanged  for  the  herring  tub  and  kipper 
knife. 

But  if  the  hemng  is  the  presiding  genius 
of  the  place,  the  High  Light  is  the  good 
genius  of  the  herring,  and  all  concerned  in 
the  great  herring  trade. 

For  twenty  miles,  the  utmost  verge  of  the 
horizon,  that  bountiful  radiance  is  shed.  The 
five  great  shafts  of  light  go  sweeping  slowly 
over  sea  and  coast,  lighting  the  fishing  boats, 
past  the  sandhills  that  throw  up  a  white 
line  of  spray  a  mile  from  shore  and  that 
have  wrecked  hundreds  of  good  ships  and 
countless  fishing  vessels  in  former  days,  and 
lie  there  now  ready  for  the  destruction  of 
the  unwary  barque  that  mistakes  its  road. 

This  High  Light  consists  of  a  round 
tower,  forty  feet  high,  and  twenty  in 
diameter — surmounted  by  a  glass  cupola, 
containing  eleven  burners  with  reflecting 
cylinders.  It  was  built  by  the  Trinity 
House,  when  Samuel  Pepys,  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty,  was  Master. 

No  position  on  the  east  coast  of  England 
could  be  finer  than  that  occupied  by  the 
snowy  tower,  nested  in  rich  trees,  to  which, 
at  night,  its  light  shafts  sweeping  over, 
render  a  spring-like  freshness  of  hue,  even 
in  late  summer. 

To  its  right  lies  the  town  with  its  busy 
harboiir  and  fish-market.  At  its  left  extends 
the  magnificent  line  of  cliffs,  golden  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  with  yeUowing  bracken 
and  flowering  fui*ze,  warm  of  hue,  even  on  a 
dull  day,  but  gorgeous  in  the  sunshine. 

Down  below  the  lighthouse  tower  in  its 
woody  nest,  between  it  and  the  sea,  spread 
the  Denes,  those  four  miles  of  grass-grown 
sands,  said  by  the  oldest  inhabitants  of 
Lothendene  to  have  been  but  in  their  lifetime 
deserted  by  the  sea.  These  Denes  have 
patches  of  gorse  and  fern  and  bramble  which 
harbour  a  pretty  wild  bird  of  a  reddish 
tinge,  with  a  peculiar  monotonous  cry — a 
thing  which  gives  an  air  of  woodland  solitude 
and  familiar  homeliness  to  the  otherwise 
wild  desolation  of  that  end  of  the  coast 
northward  of  the  High  Light.  It  is  curious 
that  the  wild  flowers  of  the  Denes,  where 


everything  else  is  large  and  spacious  and 
rugged,  are  of  the  minutest  kind,  so  tiny, 
indeed,  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  all  but  an 
eye  in  loving  search  of  them  and  to  which 
these  daintily-finished  beauties  are  familiar. 

At  the  bright  and  promising  opening  of 
that  year's  fishing  season,  the  happiest  man 
in  Lothendene  was  the  underkeeper  at  the 
High  Light.  He  lived  in  one  of  the  two 
trim  white  cottages  that  are  built  so  as  to 
surround  the  base  of  the  tower,  and  to  this 
home  he  had  brought  at  the  beginning  of 
the  summer,  the  prettiest  beatster  in  Lothen- 
dene as  his  wife. 

Every  one  who  knew  Kalph  Sharman 
owned  him  to  be  one  of  the  worthiest  of 
young  men,  and  for  once,  at  least,  it  seemed 
that  worth  had  met  its  due  reward. 

He,  at  all  events,  felt  very  sure  he  would 
not  wish  to  exchange  his  lot  in  life  with  any 
one,  no,  not  even  with  any  of  the  Trinity 
Masters  themselves,  and  among  them  were 
the  highest  in  the  land,  some  being  of  royal 
blood,  who  came  at  uncertain  intervals  on 
surprise  visits  to  see  there  was  no  omission 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  two  keepers. 

Any  hour,  any  moment  of  the  night  some 
of  them  might  come  with  their  silent  keys 
to  assure  themselves  there  was  no  neglect 
of  this  grand,  merciful  light,  held  out  by 
tender  mother  earth  for  the  guidance  of  her 
wandering  sons  on  the  dark  wilderness  of 
waters. 

But  little  cared  Ralph  Sharman  how  sudden 
or  frequent  or  secret  were  the  Masters'  visits 
so  far  as  he  was  himself  concerned.  He 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  rushing  out 
to  murder  the  visitors  who  came  and  stood 
looking  up  at  the  lighthouse,  as  risking  the 
lives  of  a  crew  at  sea  by  neglecting  for  a 
moment  on  his  nights  of  duty  (which  were 
alternate  with  his  principal's)  his  precious 
and  sacred  charge. 

Yet  it  is  too  often  proved  that  in  these 
very  things  in  which  men  account  themselves 
strongest,  that,  either  by  sudden  temptation 
to  sin  (such  as  Peter's  when  he  denied  his 
Lord),  or  by  the  crushing  hand  of  fate,  their 
mortal  weakness  and  helplessness  is  taught 
them. 

Such  a  lesson  was  to  be  taught  to  Balph 
Sharman,  and  to  prove,  as  it  long  seemed,  the 
destruction  of  his  bright  happiness,  his 
brighter  hopes,  his  reason,  and  his  life.  And 
never  perhaps  was  man  less  prepared  for 
any  kind  of  disaster  than  Ralph  that  week 
which  had  in  store  for  him  the  first  great 
trial  of  his  Hfe,  to  put  him  to  an  ordeal  that 
would  try  to  the  utmost  every  good  and 
true  quality  of  which  he  was  possessed. 
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His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  fisherman 
who  owned  a  fishing  hoat,  and  lived  in  a 
cottage  on  the  cliffs.  There  had  at  first 
appeared  to  be  an  obstacle  to  her  marriage,  an 
obstacle  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Sharman's 
relatives,  should  have  been  insuperable. 

This  was  a  little  child,  said  to  have  been 
left  on  Esther's  hands  by  his  parents  a  year 
or  more  since,  and  so  beloved  by  her  that  no 
reasoning  could  induce  her  to  part  with  him 
till,  she  said,  his  parents  claimed  him. 

Sharman  had  been  at  sea  five  years  before 
the  year  of  his  appointment  to  the  light- 
house, and  knew  nothing  of  the  time  when, 
88  he  was  told,  the  parents  had  lodged  at 
the  cottage  of  Esther's  father. 

When  he  first  returned  to  Lothendene  and 
was  trying  for  his  present  situation,  little 
Sidney,  or  "Siddy,"  as  he  called  himself, 
was  a  year  old,  and  one  of  the  most  lovely 
and  engaging  of  children,  the  admiration  of 
all  the  mothers  in  the  fishing  district  when 
Esther  carried  him  through  it. 

His  hair  was  light  as  the  manilla  with 
which  the  rope-miJEcrs  girded  their  waists 
in  the  rope-walk  in  front  of  his  nurse's 
cottage.  His  eyes  were  blue  and  full  of 
love  and  merriment,  his  limbs  round,  creamy 
and  dimpled,  his  prattle  and  his  laughter  like 
sounds  from  a  world  where  sorrow  had  not 
entered. 

And  this  child  Esther  refused  to  give  up 
(mdess  his  parents  claimed  him),  even  for  a 
husband. 

But  for  this  charge  of  hers,  Esther  had, 
for  some  time  before  her  marriage,  no  need 
to  seek  any  work  beyond  her  own  home 
duties.  From  childhood,  however,  she  had 
occasionally  worked  as  a  beatster  on  the 
Denes  and  in  the  beating-chambers.  She 
had  also  learnt  the  kippering.  When  she 
found  that  little  Sidney  was  left  on  her 
hands  she  spent  every  available  moment  at 
the  net-mending,  at  which  her  hand  was 
particularly  neat  and  swift. 

When  the  herring  season  came  on  she  had 
left  Sidney  to  her  mother's  care,  and  engaged 
herself  at  one  of  the  fish  merchants  for  full 
wages — sixteen  shillings  a  week — being  some- 
times at  her  task  from  six  in  the  morning 
till  ten  at  night. 

It  was  at  her  stand  at  the  herring-tub 
Ralph  Sharman  first  noticed  her  on  his  return 
from  sea. 

Esther  was  fair  haired  and  blue  eyed,  and 
had  long  chrome  eyelashes,  and  a  dash  of 
chrome  freckles  on  her  otherwise  clear, 
faintly-tinted  cheeks.  She  had  full  lips  with 
a  saintly  calm  about  them.  Her  head  was 
well  poised  on  a  finely-turned  throat. 


She  wore  a  short  dark  linsey  petticoat 
tucked  to  the  waist,  red  stockings,  neat  low 
shoes,  and  a  light  print  jacket  with  puffed 
sleeves,  only  just  covering  the  shoulders  of 
her  pretty  arms.  She  usually  had  a  red  plaid 
handkerchief  to  pin  over  her  head  on  her 
way  to  and  from  the  herring  house. 

It  was  there  Balph  Sharman  had  first 
thought  Esther's  little  hands  were  too  pretty 
to  have  been  made  for  splitting  herrings,  and 
her  voice  too  soft  to  be  fit  for  answering 
the  broad-tongued  northerners  who  worked 
beside  her. 

Kalph  had  at  once  fallen  deeply  in  love 
with  her,  and  had  made  excuses  for  calling 
in  frequently  at  the  cottage  of  her  father, 
with  whom  he  had  been  out  as  one  of  the 
crew  of'  his  smack  when  a  little  lad. 

When  he  was  told  suddenly  of  Sidney, 
Ralph  left  off  his  visits  and  tried  to  avoid 
Esther  in  every  way.  He  had  been  told  by 
a  rejected  lover  of  Esther's  in  a  manner 
which  would  have  alarmed  a  less  faithful 
lover. 

But  at  that  early  part  of  his  acquaintance 
with  Esther,  the  first  shock  of  the  fiendish 
hint  soon  passed  away.  The  serene  inno- 
cence of  her  face,  the  chaste  and  gentle 
demeanour  which  distinguished  her  from 
others  of  her  class  and  craft  for  many 
months,  dispersed  all  doubt  from  Ralph's 
mind  and  heart. 

He  became  her  constant  and  persevering 
suitor,  and  left  her  no  peace  till  she  accepted 
him.  Then  came  the  attack  on  poor  Esther 
from  Ralph's  parents  as  to  her  giving  up 
the  child  to  the  workhouse. 

ALgainst  this  Esther  stood  out  firmly.  She 
never  expected,  she  said,  or  wished  to  be 
married,  while  Sidney  was  in  her  charge,  and 
she  advised  Ralph  to  forget  her,  but  she 
would  never  give  the  child  up  or  cease  to 
work  for  him  till  his  parents  claimed  him. 

So  eventually,  Ralph  put  all  scruples  on 
this  point  and  joy-destroying  doubts  from 
him,  and  trusting  to  his  own  instinct,  which 
assured  him  that  Esther  was  all  noble  as 
well  as  all  loving,  set  her  calumniators  at 
defiance,  and  the  banns  of  marriage  between 
Ralph  Sharman,  bachelor,  and  Esther  Wyatt, 
spinster,  both  of  Lothendene,  were  published 
three  times  at  the  old  parish  church  of  St. 
Katharine's  in  the  Fields. 

The  wedding  passed  off  with  much  content 
and  joy  as  regarded  "  the  happy  pair  "  them- 
selves, though  it  was  attended  by  an  accident 
which  was  looked  on  by  the  superstitious  as 
fatal  to  their  future  welfare. 

The  nearest  way  from  the  cliffs  of  Lothen- 
dene to  St.  Katharine's  in  the  Fields  was 
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then  over  Golden  Bridge,  concerning  which 
exists  a  time-honoured  tradition  that  none 
but  Ealph  and  Esther  had  ever  disregarded, 
and  which  for  centuries  has  kept  any  one 
passing  over  it  to  be  married. 

It  is  said  that  a  certain  king  of  the  East 
Angles  when  hiding  from  his  Danish  foes 
under  this  bridge,  was  detected  by  a  newly- 
married  couple  crossing  over  it,  who  recog- 
nised him  by  his  gold  spurs,  and  betrayed 
him  to  the  Danes,  who  instantly  put  him  to 
death — but  not  before  he  had  pronounced  a 
curse  upon  every  couple  who  should  pass 
over  that  bridge  to  be  married. 

Ealph  and  Esther  having  been  detained  at 
the  bride's  home  by  the  admonitory  speeches 
of  her  father,  would  have  been  too  late  for 
the  marriage  to  take  place  that  day  had  they 
not  passed  over  Golden  Bridge.. 

Though  Esther  had  only  shown  a  laughing 
reluctance  to  do  so,  the  pitying  reproaches 
and  solemn  commiseration  of  her  neighbours 
and  her  mother  on  her  return  from  church, 
did  not  fail,  Ralph  could  see,  to  make  her 
paler  and  more  nervous  than  she  would 
otherwise  have  been. 

But  the  first  hour  at  her  trim,  neat  home 
at  the  lighthouse,  the  garden  of  which  was 
then  gay  with  spring  flowers,  dispersed  the 
gloomy  influence.  Every  golden  crocus  and 
dafPodil  seemed  glowing  with  the  sunshine 
of  love  and  hope. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   HOME   AT   THE   HIGH    LIGHT. 

From  the  time  of  their  marriage  in  April, 
till  the  beginning  of  the  fishing  season  in 
October,  nothing  came  to  cloud  the  happi- 
ness of  Ralph  and  Esther. 

Working  in  his  flower  garden  or  strip  of 
allotment  ground,  while  Esther  watched 
him  with  her  knitting  in  her  hands,  and 
Siddy  prattling  to  him  at  her  side,  occupied 
Ralph's  free  hours  by  day.  On  the  evenings 
of  his  free  nights  he  read  aloud  books  of 
travel  and  adventure,  which  made  them 
both  feel  the  more  grateful  for  their  own 
lot  of  peace  and  security. 

On  his  nights  of  watching  Esther  some- 
times stood  with  him  on  the  little  terrace 
surrounding  the  lantern,  and  they  held  each 
other's  hand,  looking  up  at  the  starlit 
heavens,  and  thanked  their  Maker  with  a 
voiceless   and   wordless   but   profound    joy, 


that  their  lives  were  cast  in  such  pleasant 
places. 

As  to  the  presence  of  Siddy,  that  only 
seemed  to  be  a  source  of  mutual  sympathy 
and  pleasure,  and  to  Ralph  a  sort  of  earnest 
and  prophecy  of  a  deeper,  tenderer  joy  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  futui'e. 

When  he  saw  Esther  hushing  Sidney  to 
sleep  in  her  arms,  or  his  light  head  nestling 
against  hers,  he  thought  if  the  child  of 
strangers  brought  such  sweet,  maternal  soft- 
ness to  her  face,  how  much  more  lovely 
would  it  appear  smiling  down  some  day  on  a 
little  one  of  her  very  own.  In  tliis  way, 
then,  Siddy  was  soon  almost  as  much  beloved 
by  his  nurse's  husband  as  by  his  nurse 
herself,  and  it  caused  real  grief  and  anxiety 
in  the  lighthouse  cottage  when  the  child 
was  taken  seriouslv  ill. 

His  complaint,  eventually,  proved  one 
incidental  to  a  child  of  his  age,  but  the 
young  couple,  inexpei-ienced  in  such  matters, 
took  alarm,  and  made  sure  that  liis  life  was 
in  the  greatest  danger. 

Ralph  sat  up  with  him  on  his  "  nights  off," 
while  the  light  was  guarded  by  his  principal. 

This  principal,  John  Thesler,  was  con- 
siderably older  than  Sharman,  and  he  and 
his  wife  were  quiet  kindly  neighboui-s,  just 
friendly  enough  to  be  comfortable  in  such 
close  quarters  as  the  two  cottages  which 
looked  like  one,  round  the  lighthouse  tower. 

Thesler,  however,  had  one  weakness,  from 
which  Sharman  was  happily  free.  He  liked 
a  glass  and  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  at 
the  "  Flying  Fish,"  on  the  Norfolk  road,  and 
generally  gave  himself  this  indulgence 
between  nine  and  ten  in  the  evening.  That 
is  on  Sharman's  "nights  on"  only.  On 
his  own  nights  he  was  all  self -discipline  and 
stern  duty. 

On  that  night  which  was  to  bring  to  a 
sudden  close  Ralph  and  Esther's  blissful 
honeymoon,  Thesler  thought  as  he  met  liis 
subordinate  on  the  tower  stairs,  that  he 
looked  so  weary  and  heavy  with  sleep,  he 
felt  a  touch  of  compunction  at  leaving  him, 
though  it  tocLs  his  night. 

Ralph  had  then  been  going  out  to  get 
Siddy' s  medicine  from  a  chemist,  and  had 
looked  rather  cheerful,  and  told  him  the 
child  seemed  better. 

"  What's  the  matter  1 "  Thesler  asked  now 
as  he  smoothed  his  hat  preparatory  to  his 
departure  for  the  "  Flying  Fish,"  for  it 
was  his  "night  off,"  "the  child  isn't  worse 
again,  is  he  1 " 

"  Not  that  I  know  of ! "  answered  Shar- 
man, and  whether  Thesler's  ears  deceived 
him  or  not,  he  could  never  feel  quite  sure. 
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but  it  certainly  seemed  to  him  that  Ralph 
muttered  something  that  sounded  very  like 
"curse  him."  Something,  at  all  events,  that 
Thesler  did  not  care  to  try  and  understand 
just  then. 

Thesler  went  out  for  his  hour's  relaxation, 
troubling  himself  no  more. 

The  fact  was  Ralph  and  Esther  had 
exchanged  that  evening  what  they  often 
remembered  af terwaixls  with  bitter  regret  as 
their  "first  wry  word.'* 

Ralph  on  his  way  home  with  Siddy*s 
medicine  had  been  insultingly  tuunted  with 
his  wife's  devotion  to  the  child. 

Though  he  knew  her  to  be  as  little 
deserving  of  such  demoniacal  suggestions  as 
the  angels  in  heaven  he  felt  irritated,  and 
for  the  first  time  angry  with  Estlier,  that 
she  could,  even  for  the  child's  sake,  expose 
him  and  hei'self  to  the  world's  vile  hints. 

Esther,  absorbed  in  her  little  charge,  and 
her  fight  for  his  life,  placed,  humanly 
speaking,  so  entirely  in  her  hands,  and  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  Ralph's  grievance — 
demanded  some  slight  service  of  him,  which 
he  impatiently,  almost  roughly,  refused. 

Esther,  who  had  not  vet  laid  down  the 
sceptre  of  bridehood,  retorted  with  some 
passion,  telling  him  he  did  not  care  whether 
the  child  lived  or  died,  but  she  would  not 
trouble  him  further. 

But  no  sooner  had  he  gone  than  she 
repented,  and  reproached  herself  without 
mercv. 

*•  Poor  fellow  !  "  she  thought,  **  he  has  been 
late,  and  kept  Thesler  waiting ;  they  have 
perhaps  had  words  about  it,  and  Ralph  is 
cro6s."  But  this  being  the  first  time  she  had 
known  that  indescribable  bitterness  of 
liaving  to  make  excuses  for  her  beloved 
{a  bitterness  out  of  which  some  women  have 
to  find  their  only  comfort),  Esther  when 
she  had  given  Siddy  his  draught  and  soothed 
him  to  sleep,  could  not  keep  from  tears. 

Ralph  stood  on  the  little  terrace,  at  his 
post  of  duty.  His  lieaH  beat  violently. 
His  brow  was  clouded.  The  whole  scene 
before  him  over  which  the  gieat  shafts  of 
light  swept,  seemed  changed  to  him. 

There  were  two  little  moving  lines  of 
fishing  boat«  coming  in.  The  night  was 
ominous-looking.  The  wind  shifting  and 
treacherous.  But  Ralph  did  nob  notice 
what  sort  of  nio^ht  it  was.  Try  as  he 
would,  he  could  not  attend  to  his  duties. 

\\^ien  Thesler  had  been  gone  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  Sharman  felt  he  could 
no  longer  keep  himself  from  going  down  to 
Esther,  to  disperse  the  black  cloud  that  had 
come  between  them. 


The  little  parlour  was  deserted.  A  night 
light  burned  in  the  bedi'oom,  where  Esther 
had  retired  with  the  child. 

Ralph  found  them  both  asleep.  Siddy's 
dimpled  hand  was  spread  fondly  on  Esther's 
pale  cheek.  Her  rich  waving  tresses  fell 
like  a  lovely  curtain  round  his  golden  head. 
The  eyelids  of  both  were  swollen  with 
weeping. 

And  a  picture  of  such  innocence,  beauty, 
and  love,  could  but  touch  a  heart  so  pm^e 
and  good  as  Ralph's,  and  charm  away  his 
evil  mood. 

And  now,  by  some  cruel  fatality,  the 
peace  that  ensued  at  this  passive  reconcili- 
ation with  her  so  soothed  his  troubled  mind 
that  a  heavy  languor  overcame  him. 

The  deep  slumber  of  the  weary  child  and 
nurse  proved  fatally  contagious. 

Ralph  Sharman  slept — slept  profoundly 
— heavily. 

Meantime,  Thesler,  without  a  fear,  dis- 
cussed politics  at  the  "  Flying  Fish." 

The  little  fleet  of  home-returning  fishing 
boats  came  trustingly  on  through  the  con- 
fusing giists  and  swelling  billows. 

How  their  crews  blessed  the  great  shafts 
of  light  that  swept  over  their  danger- 
bestrewn  path  harbourwards. 

But  the  shafts  of  light  suddenly  fail. 

The  great  bright  eye  on  the  hill,  to  which 
all  sailors  look,  is  gone  ! 

All  is  total  darkness,  and  there  lie  those 
deathly  sandhills  between  them  and  the 
longed-for  harbour. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE   TRINITY   MASTERS. 


Ralph  Sharman  slept  the  sleep  of  ex- 
hausted nature,  and  the  sleep  of  a  ruffled 
spirit  that  had  been  restored  to  peace.  His 
slumber  was  as  innocent  as  that  of  the 
child  whose  illness  had  cost  him  the  repose 
which  nature  now  so  inconveniently  and 
imperatively  demanded. 

No  more  thought  than  that  sleeping  child 
beside  him  had  Ralph  of  the  neglected  light, 
the  fishing  boats  signalling  in  darkness  and 
distress,  the  hundreds  waking  in  alarm  in 
the  town. 

Calmly,  deeply  he  slept,  till  he  was 
awakened  by  his  wife  seizing  his  arm.  He 
started  up.  Esther  stood  by  him  with  a 
shawl  wrapped  round  her. 
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**  Balph,  Balph  !  "  she  cried  in  a  terrified 
whisper.  "Oh,  my  poor  heart,  you  have 
slept,  and  Thesler  is  out,  and  the  Brethren, 
the  Trinity  Masters,  are  here." 

Ealph  dashed  his  hand  to  his  still  heavy 
eyes,  and  groaned.  His  memory  had  helped 
him  to  realise  all  but  the  stopping  of  the 
light.  He  knew  that  some  of  the  Trinity 
Masters  had  come  and  found  him  asleep. 

In  this  was  ruin,  without  need  of  further 
knowledge.  Feeling  almost  more  dead  than 
alive  he  got  up  and  followed  the  sound  of 
descending  footsteps  to  his  little  parlour. 

Here  two  forms  stood  in  silence.  They 
took  no  notice  of  Ealph,  but  looked  beyond 
him  towards  the  door. 

While  he  was  trying  to  moisten  the  roof 
of  his  mouth  with  his  tongue  that  he  might 
have  power  to  speak,  more  feet  descended 
the  stairs,  and  another  gentleman  came  into 
the  room  with  the  rules  for  the  government 
of  the  lighthouse — taken  from  the  upper 
landing— in  his  hands. 

The  rules  were  handed  in  silence  to  one  of 
the  two  whom  Kalph  had  followed  into  the 
room.  He  read  them  aloud  while  Balph 
held  the  table,  and  with  every  drop  of  blood 
collected,  as  it  seemed,  at  his  heart,  and 
surging  wildly  from  thence  to  his  brain. 

When  the  reading  of  the  rules  was  over, 
the  reader  said  in  a  voice  where  Balph  heard 
his  doom — 

"  Beturn  naw  to  your  neglected  duty.  To- 
morrow you  will  hear  from  us— you  and 
your  principal." 

Moving  like  a  machine  in  obedience  to  the 
command,  Balph  came  out  of  the  room  and 
ascended  to  the  lantern. 

As  he  did  so  his  wife  with  the  child  in 
her  arms  passed  him.  She  had  thrown  a 
shawl  over  her  nightdress,  but  her  hair,  like 
manilla  caught  by  the  wind,  streamed  round 
her  pale  face,  and  she  looked  so  distraught, 
Balph  would  have  forced  her  back,  but  he 
dared  not  stay. 

Turning  to  cast  one  agonised  look  after 
her,  he  saw  her  throw  her  herself  at  the 
feet  of  Captain  Dacre,  who  had  read  the 
rules,  and  heard  her  cry — 

"  Mercy !  oh  sir,  have  mercy  on  us  1  Look, 
it  was  for  your  own  flesh  and  blood.  He 
wore  himself  out  till  sleep  overcame  him." 

'*  It  has  sent  the  poor  woman  mad,"  Balph 
heard  Captain  Dacre  say  in  a  natiuul  and 
feeling  voice.  "  Is  there  no  one  to  see  to  her  ] " 

At  that  moment  Thesler,  having  been 
fetched  by  his  servant-girl,  entered  the  room 
to  apologise  for  his  absence  "  on  business  " 
and  to  explain  that  it  was  not  his  *'  night 
on. 


"You  will  hear  from  us  to-morrow," 
answered  Captain  Dacre  with  quiet  emphasis. 
"Let  your  wife  look  to  this  poor  woman, 
she  seems  to  have  fainted." 

Thesler,  having  heard  nothing  of  Esther's 
distracted  appeal  to  Captain  Dacre,  followed 
him  and  the  two  gentlemen  who  accompanied 
him,  to  the  door,  with  an  abject  show  of 
respect  and  contrition. 

He  then  sent  his  wife  to  Esther  and  went 
up  to  the  lantern.  He  found  the  light  set 
right,  and  Sharman  rubbing  the  mist  from 
the  glass,  and  looking,  Thesler  thought  at 
first,  as  though  nothing  unusual  had  occurred. 

Still  seeing  late  events  as  a  sort  of  wild 
dream  from  which  he  should  presently  awake, 
and  attributing  the  illusion  to  the  fact  of 
his  having  stayed  longer  than  usual  at  the 
"Flying  Fish,"  Thesler  remarked,  "Surely 
we  sha'n't  have  to  pay  for  this  night  with 
our  berths,  my  boy?" 

"Who  cares  1"  responded  Sharman,  rub- 
bing the  glass  with  still  more  energy. 

Thesler  gave  a  deep  and  prolonged  sigh. 
"  Eh,  but  it's  a  rare  good  home  to  lose,"  he 
said.  "  The  Lord  forgive  us,  lad  1  Our 
wives  won't." 

"  Wives  1 "  echoed  Sharman,  looking  round 
at  him,  and  showing  Thesler  for  the  first 
time  that  his  eyes  glared  like  those  of  one 
in  some  deadly  quarrel.  "Speak  for  your 
own.  As  for  the  other,  she  may  go  and 
split  herrings  again  or  beg  bread  for  her 
brat,  she'll  get  no  more  from  me." 

"It's  turned  his  brain,"  said  Thesler  to 
himself,  as  he  went  down  to  face  his  own 
domestic  troubles.  Although  Thesler  had 
suggested  they  should  both  lose  their  berths, 
he  had  a  certain  consolatory  prediction  in 
his  misfortune  that  the  fact  of  its  not  being 
his  night  for  watching  would  render  his 
punishment  lighter  than  his  companion's. 

His  wife  had  revived  Esther,  and  seen  her 
seated  at  her  little  parloiu^fire. 

"It  fare  to  near  kill  her,"  said  Mrs. 
Thesler.     "  She  look  white  as  lint." 

The  principal's  wife  was  not  a  bad-hearted 
woman,  and  feeling  quite  unconscious  of  the 
danger  to  her  own  husband  from  the  night's 
accident,  could  afford  Esther  her  full  sym- 
pathy at  present.  She  was  a  Lothendene 
woman,  born  and  bred,  and  spoke  in  the 
true  Lothendene  tongue — using  the  old  word 
"  fare  "  for  "  seems,"  and  saying  "  she  look  " 
instead  of  "  she  looks." 

Thesler  filled  and  lit  his  pipe,  and  smoked 
in  silence.  His  mind  was  full  of  drowsy 
and  hazy  speculation  as  to  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  the  night  to  himself,  but  he 
judged  it  best  not  to  speak  of  these  to  his 
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wife  lest  she  should  beguile  him  into  either 
too  sanguine  or  too  despondent  a  view  of 
them. 

He  had  drawn  the  parlour  blind  up,  for 
it  was  soothing  to  him  after  the  fright,  to 
sit  and  see  the  five  shafts  of  light  going  their 
regular  course,  lighting  up  as  they  did  so 
his  cherry  tree  in  snowy  bloom  and  then  the 
sheet  of  arabis  in  the  corner.  He  could  do 
nothing,  as  he  told  3irs.  Thesler,  for  Balph 
did  not  want  his  company,  being  as  savage 
as  a  mad  dog.  Then  too  the  glasses,  con- 
vivial and  political,  he  had  taken  at  the 
"Fljdng  Fish"  helped  to  influence  him  on 
the  side  of  rest  and  patience  and  reasonable 
hope  till  the  morning. 

Ralph  Sharman  did  not  give  a  thought 
that  night  to  what  was  to  come.  He  forgot 
the  existence  of  the  Trinity  Brethren.  He 
only  felt  that  with  that  stopping  of  the 
light,  all  that  was  divine,  aU  that  was 
hope,  all  that  was  joy,  all  that  was  reason, 
in  the  machinery  of  life  and  of  the 
world,  had  stopped  too.  The  great  light 
blazed  forth  again,  but  for  Ealph  it  shone 
on  a  world  of  wreck  and  havoc,  misery  and 
disgrace. 

Esther  sat  in  the  ix)cking-chair  at  her  fire- 
side for  the  rest  of  that  sad  night.  Her 
suffering  was  not  only  for  Balph's  awful 
disaster.  She  endured  also  the  sorrow  of 
feeling  she  had  by  her  passionate  words  to 
Captain  Dacre  perhaps  undone  the  work  to 
wiuch  she  had  devoted  herself  for  the  last 
three  years — the  noblest  work  of  her  life, 
as  noble  a  work,  perhaps,  as  ever  woman  so 
young  undertook. 

When  Siddy  coughed  Esther  rose  and 
went  to  the  bedside.  His  cough  ceased 
again,  but  she  stood  still  gazing  at  him  as 
he  slept. 

As  she  bent  over  the  sleeping  child  her 
face  was  full  of  love  as  well  as  sorrow,  but 
it  was  not  a  mother's  love.  It  was  some- 
thing higher,  holier  still.  It  was  the  love  of 
a  woman  thinking  of  and  trusting  in  the 
promise  of  her  Saviour,  when  He  said,  •*  Who- 
soever shall  receive  one  of  these  children  in  my 
name  receiveth  me,^* 

"  It  can't  be  for  long,"  said  Esther  to 
herself,  kneeling  in  tears  beside  the  bed, 
yet  smiling  through  her  tears  on  Siddy's 
angelic  beauty.  "  His  mother  can't  fare  to 
do  without  him.  She  mtuit  claim  him,  and 
put  an  end  to  my  misery  and  my  poor 
Balph's  —  the  precious  little  love !  She 
must,  even  if  it's  to  the  ruin  of  her  grand 
hopes  and  her  husband's ;  claim  him  they 
must — it's  only  nature." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


SENT   FOBTH. 


No  bank  in  the  city  that  had  suddenly 
stopped  payment  was  more  talked  of,  or 
stared  at,  than  the  High  Light  on  the 
morning  following  its  temporary  failure. 

The  Denes  were  dotted  with  groups  of 
net-carters  and  townsfolk,  gossiping  over 
the  story  of  Ralph  Sharman's  disgrace. 

Thesler  with  the  keenest  and  most  rest- 
less anxiety,  and  Ralph  with  the  reckless- 
ness of  despair,  awaited  the  commands  of 
*the  Trinity  Brethren. 

These  arrived  not  that  day,  but  the  next. 

The  sanguine  anticipations  of  Thesler 
were  prophetic.  He  was  merely  transferred 
to  Sharman's  place,  and  that  only  for  a  time, 
while  the  principal  at  the  Low  Light  was 
put  over  him. 

Sharman  was  dismissed  summarily  from 
the  High  Light,  and  with  stem  mercy  was 
appointed  to  the  most  dreary  and  isolated 
lighthouse  on  the  English  coast,  or  rather 
sea,  for  it  stood  on  an  island  of  rocks  nearly 
half  a  mile  from  land. 

As  this  was  allowed  him  as  an  alternative 
for  being  dismissed  from  the  service  with 
disgrace,  there  was  clearly  no  hope  that  his 
heavy  punishment  would,  like  Thesler's  light 
one,  be  of  short  duration.  His  appointment 
to  this  dismal  and  danger-begirt  spot  was  so 
worded  as  to  show  it  was  all  he  need  expect 
from  the  service,  and  that  this  leniency  was 
only  shown  him  in  consideration  of  his 
previous  good  character. 

Sharman  knew  as  he  read  the  letter  a 
second  time  in  the  garden — the  garden  that 
though  gay  with  asters  and  dahlias  had, 
Hke  Eden's,  lost  its  charm — Sharman  knew 
that  Esther  had  come  timidly  to  his  side,  as 
he  stood  with  the  dreaded  letter  in  his  hand. 

Not  one  word  had  he  spoken  to  her  since 
that  terrible  night,  except  when,  once  or 
twice,  he  had  as  she  came  in  his  way  turned 
savagely  upon  her,  bidding  her  begone  to 
her  father. 

As  he  stood  reading  the  letter  he  heard 
her  anxious  breathing  close  to  him,  and  felt 
her  anxious  loving  eyes  upon  him.  He 
suddenly  held  it  out  to  her,  saying  in  an 
icy  voice — 

"  Is  this  what  your  influence  with  the 
Trinity  Masters  has  brought  us  1 " 

Esther  knew  then  he  had  heard  her  wild 
words  to  Captain  Dacre,  and  her  paJe  cheek 
burned. 

She  read  the  letter  with  the  intentness 
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and  awe  of  one  knowing  it  contained  the 
doom  of  her  beloved. 

"  Oh  Ralph  I "  she  murmured,  with  white 
lips  as  she  gave  it  back  to  him,  "  it  won't 
be  !  It  can't  be.     You'll  never  go  there"? " 

"  Go  !  "  he  almost  shouted,  drawing  back 
as  she  was  about  to  lay  her  hand  on  his 
arm,  "  where  is  it  I  would  not  go,  rather 
than  stay  where  those  that  know  me  may- 
see  me  and  my  shame,  my  misery." 

Esther  went  indoors  and  sat  down  on  a 
chair  near  the  window. 

For  nearly  an  hour  Kalph  continued  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  garden,  and  occasionally 
it  seemed  to  Esther's  yearning  and  watchful 
eyes  that  his  face  lost  some  of  its  sternness 
as  he  looked  down  at  the  flowers  they  had 
reared  and  tended  together. 

How  often  is  the  sweet,  sad  story  of 
Eden  acted  over  and  over  again  in  its 
different  phases  of  wealth  and  poverty, 
innocence  and  guilt ! 

The  black  despair  on  so  boyish  and 
ingenuous  a  face  as  Ralph's  filled  his  wife's 
heart  with  anguish.  Again  and  again  she 
tried  to  approach  and  comfort  him,  but  he 
always  drove  her  from  him,  crying— 

"  Go  to  your  father ! " — bitterest  of  bitter 
words  to  a  wife,  who  has  forsaken  that 
father  for  the  man  who  utters  them,  bitterest 
of  all  to  poor  Esther,  who,  since  that  fatal 
night,  had  been  in  cruel  uncertainty  as  to 
her  father's  fate. 

Three  boats  had  been  missing,  and  his 
was  one  of  them. 

At  Esther's  former  home  her  mother  was 
surrounded  by  gossips,  condemning  Ralph's 
conduct,  and  bemoaning  the  mischief  done, 
and  still  likely  to  be  done. 

Thesler's  wife  would  now  hardly  speak  to 
her — regarding  her  husband  as  the  cause  of 
Thesler's  degradation. 

Siddy  only  had  clung  to  the  poor  girl  in 
those  fearful  days  and  nights.  He  seemed 
conscious  of  her  sorrow,  and  troubled  by  it, 
and  to  bestow  upon  her  a  more  than  childish 
tenderness.  At  Ralph's  coldness  and  neglect 
Siddy  was  extremely  puzzled,  and  sometimes 
tearfully  aggrieved.  Numerous  w^ere  the 
pretty  arts  and  allurements  by  which  he  tried 
to  attract  his  attention.  But  Ralph  avoided 
him  as  though  he  had  been  as  vile  and 
hateful  as  he  was  innocent  and  lovely. 

There  was  a  sale  of  poor  Esther's  house- 
hold treasiures — a  sad  business  for  one  to 
whom  they  were  still  so  new,  and  considering 
they  had  till  now  been  associated  with 
nothing  but  life's  greatest  joy,  and  were  in 
many  instances  the  gift  of  those  dear  to  her. 

When  the  rooms  were  empty,  and  Esther 


had  a  bundle  of  things  in  her  arm  and  held 
Siddy  by  the  hand,  ready  to  go  to  her 
mother's  house  (which  was  still  one  of 
anxiety  and  alarm  for  her  absent  father), 
she  went  up  to  her  husband  on  the  landing 
where  he  was  at  work. 

He  was  to  start,  he  had  heard,  for  the 
Tuskrock  Lighthouse  on  the  following  day 
at  noon. 

"  Good  night,  Ralph,"  sobbed  Esther,  her 
heart  seeming  ready  to  break.  **  You'll 
come  round  to  mother's  to-morrow  before 
you  go  1" 

"  No,"  he  answered,  not  looking  at  her  : 
**  I  shall  go  straight  from  here." 

"  Oh  Ralph  !  You  would  not  leave  me  in 
anger  1 "  pleaded  Esther. 

"  Not  if  you  let  me  go  in  such  peace  as  I 
may,  if  I  am  left  alone." 

Esther  turned  away  with  ?.  bitter  sigh, 
and  went  to  bid  the  Theslers  farewell. 

Thesler  had  the  grace  to  promise  her  he 
would  acquaint  her  somehow  with  the  time 
of  her  husband's  departure,  so  that  she 
might  manage  to  see  him  last  thing  before 
he  went — a  prospect  which  afforded  her 
enough  comfort  to  keep  her  from  utterly 
breaking  down. 

After  gathering  a  little  bouquet  of  asters 
and  mignonette,  she  turned  from  her  small 
paradise  with  the  anguish  of  her  mother 
Eve,  but  without  her  companion  in  banish- 
ment. 

As  for  Siddy,  ?ie  found  all  the  world  gay 
and  lovable  wherever  Esther  was. 

For  the  first  time  since  she  had  dressed 
herself  for  her  wedding,  Esther  went  up  to 
her  little  bedroom  at  her  father's  house. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  she,  the  maiden 
Esther  of  those  days,  had  been  dead  and 
buried,  and  that  now  she  was  trying  vainly 
to  recall  her  to  life,  as  she  arranged  in 
the  tiny  chamber,  looking  seawards,  the 
things  she  thought  she  had  lain  down  for 
ever. 

Neighbours  still  kept  coming  in  to  disturb 
her  mother  with  news  of  misadventures  at 
sea,  through  the  accident  of  Ralph's  night  of 
misfortune. 

Esther  did  her  best  to  quiet  and  soothe 
her,  telling  her  notliing  was  yet  known  of 
her  father's  boat,  and  that  it  was  probably 
in  some  other  harlx)ur,  undergoing  repairs 
before  it  could  come  home.  She  listened  to 
her  with  so  little  attention  that  Esther  felt 
she  had  lost  her  old  influence  over  her.  So 
hard  is  the  return  to  the  first  home  to  a 
wife  who  has  had  her  own  and  lost  it ! 

Before  she  j?lept  that  night  Esther  resolved 
that  rather  than  let  Ralph  go  away  in  anger 
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she  would  break  her  vow  to  Siddy's  parents 
and  tell  him  all.  But  she  trusted  and 
prayed  that  the  near  prospect  of  their 
parting  would  touch  his  heart,  and  restore 
to  him  his  old  faith  in  her. 

With  this  hope  she  hastened  to  the  High 
light  the  next  morning,  instead  of  waiting 
for  Thesler  to  send  to  her  as  he  had  promised 
to  do. 

She  did  not  see  Balph  about  the  garden, 
but  met  Thesler  coming  towards  her. 

He  wished  her  good  morning.  His 
manner,  constrained  and  half  pitying,  gave 
Esther  a  thi'ill  of  fear. 

"Where  is  Balph  1"  she  asked  almost 
voicelessly. 

Thesler  looked  on  the  ground,  and  coughed 
uneasily. 

"Tell  me  where  he  is,  for  God's  sake," 
said  Esther  with  a  forced  quietness. 

Thesler,  thus  appealed  to,  raised  his  arm 
and  pointed  to  a  trail  of  smoke  over  the 
sea. 

''  Do  you  see  that  steamer  V  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Esther  ;  "  what  has  it  to 
do  with  us — with  Kalph — where  is  he  1 " 

"  He  is  in  it,"  replied  Thesler. 

•*No,  no,"  cried  Esther,  "it  couldn't  be. 
1  couldn't  bear  that." 

"  He  had  orders  to  leave  for  Harmouth 
bv  that  steamer,  and  to  go  from  there  to  the 
Tusks  to-night." 

The  poor  girl,  now  convinced,  gave  a  cry, 
and  with  it  a  wild  dashing  of  her  clasped 
hands  towards  the  sea,  then  fell  like  a  dead 
thing  on  the  threshold  of  her  former  home. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   LIGHTHOUSE   ON   THE   TUSKS. 

No  description  in  words  could  give  a  true 
idea  of  the  awful  desolation  of  Balph 
Sharman's  new  home. 

The  group  of  rocks  known  as  the  Tusks, 
showed  as  hideous  forms  as  ever  rose  from 
the  sea  ;  from  the  midst  of  these  rose  the 
lighthouse. 

A  painter  might  give  the  picture  of  the 
tall  white  tower  with  those  surrounding 
forms,  up  which  the  spray  leapt  for  ever, 
making  by  its  whiteness  a  Hvid  contrast  to 
the  slimy  black  of  the  rocks. 

A  master  of  music  might  perhaps  find 
notes  in  which  to  express  the  roar,  the  seeth- 
ing and  the  dash  of  the  intercepted  waves, 
but  no  words  may  do  so.     And  if  they  fail 


to  render  any  idea  of  the  spot  in  its  usual 
state,  more  utterly  must  they  fail  to  describe 
it  as  it  was  in  the  storms  that  fatal  October, 
gloomy  with  wrecks  and  rumours  of  wrecks, 
on  all  parts  of  the  English  coast,  when  the 
roar  became  as  a  voice  from  the  depths  of 
infernal  regions,  when  the  seething  became 
as  though  the  whole  foundations  of  things 
were  being  sucked  to  their  destruction,  and 
the  dash  was  like  a  charge  of  water-demons 
on  the  lighthouse  walls. 

Yet  wild  and  indeed  terrific  as  all  aroimd 
him  was,  Balph  Sharman  might  in  time  have 
accustomed  himself  to  the  scene.  His  mind, 
had  he  been  alone,  might  have  recovered  its 
balance,  and  he  would  perhaps  have  waited 
in  patience  for  release  from  the  rack  of 
shame,  doubt,  misery,  and  anger  on  which 
he  had  been  bound  since  that  awful  night. 

But,  unfortunately,  not  only  the  savage 
aspect  of  outer  nature  had  to  be  endured  by 
hiTin  his  new  home,  bat  human  natur«  in 
its  most  hateful  forms  also.  The  three  men 
under  him — chosen  for  their  post,  perhaps, 
because  none  better  would  accept  it — were 
the  most  uncouth  and  revolting  specimens 
of  humanity  it  had  ever  been  Balph's  fate 
to  meet. 

In  the  first  place  he  found  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  reason  of  his  dismissal 
from  Lothendene,  and  were  pi*epared  to  show 
him  the  utmost  contempt,  disobedience,  and 
insubordination  in  its  most  trying  forms. 
All  was  confusion,  and  riot,  and  misery,  day 
and  night,  without  and  within. 

Sharman  complained  to  one  of  the  authori- 
ties who  came  to  visit  the  lighthouse  one 
day.  He  was  answered  curtly  and  not  with- 
out contemptuous  pity, 

"  You  can't  expect  things  to  go  along  as 
smoothly  here  as  at  Lothendene.  You  were 
placed  here  by  the  great  leniency  of  the 
Brethren  on  purpose  to  subordinate  these 
fellows  and  make  them  do  their  duty." 

"  Only  brute  force  can  do  that,"  answered 
Sharman  in  despair.  "And  what  is  one 
against  three  young  rufiians  like  these]" 

The  official  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
said, 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  mean  to  make 
the  best  of  it  ?  "  and  took  his  departure  after 
a  very  mild  word  of  warning  to  the  three 
rebels. 

Sometimes,  listening  to  the  gibes,  brutish 
mirth,  and  worse  quarrelling  of  these  fiends 
in  human  shape,  as  he  called  them  in  his 
despair,  Balph  asked  himself  could  it  be 
that  eternal  punishment  had  in  truth  begun 
for  him.  Was  this  the  form  of  torment  he 
had  to  bear  for  ever  1 
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Had  that  last  delicious  slumber  at  the 
High  Light,  brought  on  so  overpoweringly 
by  no  more  evil  a  stimulant  than  over-zeal 
for  those  dear  to  him,  and  the  influence  of 
that  sweetest  lullaby,  the  gentle  breathing 
of  the  beloved — had  that  sleep  been  death, 
and  did  all  that  had  happened  since  belong 
to  another  world]  Was  this  eternity — 
eternity  of  torment]  What  more  could 
there  be  wanting  to  make  a  hell  for  him  1 
he  wondered. 

Here  was  change  from  the  homeliest  and 
fairest  of  scenes  to  one  of  savage  desolation, 
from  the  healthiest  discipline  and  order, 
to  havoc  and  rebellion,  from  respect  and 
approval  to  disgrace  and  mockery.  His 
wife's  fair  fame  was  to  the  world  overhung 
by  a  cloud  he  could  not  try  to  penetrate. 
Her  father's  fate  was  still  a  matter  of  awful 
suspense  to  him. 

Perhaps  what  tried  Ealph  most  was  the 
apparent  impossibility  for  him  to  take  refuge 
from  his  misery  in  work,  for  it  seemed  for 
weeks  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  do  so 
with  these  wretches  always  interposing  be- 
tween him  and  duty. 

Not  Job's  comforters  themselves  were 
wider  of  the  truth  in  trying  to  fathom  the 
mystery  of  his  afflictions  than  was  Balph 
Sharman  in  seeking  to  account  for  his. 
Sometimes  he  told  himself  he  had  been  too 
happy,  too  confident.  He  had  not  perhaps 
paid  the  tax  due  for  such  prosperity  as  his 
had  been. 

Were  there  friends  in  need  he  might  have 
aided  and  had  neglected]  Had  he  been  too 
selfishly  absorbed  by  his  own  happiness] 
Had  his  acknowledgments  been  too  few  and 
cold  to  the  Great  Giver  of  his  blessings] 
Thus  asked  himself  this  warmest  of  friends, 
most  unselfish  of  men,  this  most  deeply 
grateful  and  devout  of  hearts. 

There  came  tender  letters  from  Esther, 
meant  to  give  him  the  comfort  and  strength 
he  so  needed,  but  these  were  intercepted, 
destroyed  by  his  tyrants,  and  he  never  knew 
during  his  wretched  life  there  that  she  had 
written. 

And  Thesler  sat  complaining  by  Sharman's 
once  blissful  fireside,  asking  "  What  have  / 
done  to  deserve  this  downcome  in  the 
world  ] " 

Sharman  was  too  humble  even  to  find 
comfort  in  the  thought  that  he  was  submit- 
ting to  the  Divine  will.  He  believed  that 
will  had  intended  his  life  to  be  one  of 
happiness,  profitable  to  those  around  him, 
and  that  therefore  it  must  be  something  in 
himself  had  changed  it. 

Yet  he  had  no  tangible  thing  with  which 


to  reproach  himself  so  as  to  be  able  to  find 
relief  in  wholesome  remorse ;  for  even  re- 
morse is  a  kind  of  food  to  sustain  the  hungry 
soul,  snatched  from  every  happiness  on  which 
it  has  lived,  and  left  starving.  It  is  employ- 
ment for  the  mind,  accounting  to  it  for  its 
misery,  and  helping  it  to  search  for  the 
possibilities  of  atonement  and  relief. 

Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  did  this 
poor  exile,  while  keeping  the  light  for  the 
guidance  of  others  on  that  desolate  sea,  seek 
and  pray  in  his  soul  for  some  ray  of  heavenly 
light  on  his  own  dark  fate. 


CHAPTER  YI. 


IN   THE   OLD   HOME. 


When  the  Theslers  had  restored  Esther  to 
consciousness,  they  gave  her  excellent  advice 
as  to  the  manner  best  befitting  a  Christian 
young  woman,  of  taking  such  reverses  as 
had  come  to  her,  and  emphatically  condemned 
the  wickedness  of  "  giving  way." 

Poor  Esther  listened  patiently,  and  tried 
to  take  the  advice  and  the  cup  of  tea  they 
gave  her  with  it,  as  resignedly  as  she  could. 

"Of  course,'*  said  the  former  principal  of 
the  High  Light,  "you  won't  delay  a  day 
now  in  sending  that  youngster  to  the  work- 
house ] " 

Bright  colour  rushed  to  the  girl's  face  and 
light  to  her  eyes.  She  looked  round  the 
room — formerly  the  object  of  her  pride  and 
simple  taste — and  said,  not  without  a  sigh, 
"  Siddy  will  be  everything  to  me  now  that  I 
have  no  home." 

"  Then  you  need  never  hope  for  kindness 
from  Ralph  Sharman,"  declared  Thesler 
emphatically. 

It  was  in  Esther  s  mind  to  turn  upon  him 
and  demand  who  was  kinder  to  the  child 
than  Ralph  before  the  cruel  blow  had  come, 
but  the  girl  had  her  own  thought  and  her 
own  smothered  bitterness  as  to  Thesler' s 
conduct  on  the  night  of  the  calamity,  so  she 
dared  not  trust  herself  to  speak  more  than 
to  say  hurriedly, 

"  Well,  I'll  thank  you  and  wish  you  goo<l 
morning.  And  if  you  hear  any  news  before 
me,  I  know  you'll  let  me  hear." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  answered  Thesler ;  "  but  don't 
be  headstrong,  my  lass,  think  over  what  I've 
said  to  you  about  that  child." 

"  There's  no  hurt  comes  of  thinking, 
Esther,"  added  Mrs.  Thesler,  who  was  fond 
of  uttering  such  harmless  comment-s  on  her 
husband's  remarks. 
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**  Oh,  no,"  agreed  Esther  meekly. 

**  Good  morning,"  said  the  two  together, 
as  they  watched  her  pinning  her  little  shawl 
imder  her  chin  wdth  trembling  hands. 

"  And,"  said  Thesler,  "  do  try  and  bear 
up  like  a  brave  lass,  for  your  mother's 
sake." 

"  Ah  do,  Esther,"  added  his  wife.  "  Mother 
can't  help  what's  happened." 

"No,"  responded  Esther,  and  quietly 
turned  away,  leaving  them  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  her  former  home,  with  a  com- 
fortable sense  that  they  had  done  all  that 
could  be  expected  of  them. 

How  often  it  is  that  what  the  world 
regards  as  our  greatest  trouble,  is  a  merciful 
possession.  Esther,  on  her  way  along  the 
sunny  Denes  would  have  been  as  some 
rudderless  barque  on  her  sea  of  sorrow,  but 
for  the  sense  of  duty  towards  her  little 
charge. 

That  duty  was  the  pilot  of  her  soul  and 
kept  her  course  safe  and  steady  through  all 
the  anguish  of  the  day. 

At  night  as  she  sat  nursing  Siddy  by  her 
mother's  fire,  she  felt,  with  a  sort  of  thankful 
surprise,  that  nothing  had  been  neglected  by 
her  of  what  had  come  to  her  hand  to  do. 
She  had  set  her  mother's  house  in  order,  had 
prepared  for  her  the  sort  of  food  she  used  to 
like  best  from  Esther's  hands,  had  carried 
Siddy  to  the  doctor  and  got  his  medicine 
made  up,  and  had  seen  to  everything  she 
could  think  of  for  his  health  and  comfort. 

Besides  fulfilling  these  home  duties,  she 
had  written  a  letter  to  Ealph — careful  and 
tender.  But  she  was  soon  to  find,  to  her 
bitter  grief,  he  would  hold  no  communication 
with  her. 

Then  too  came  the  miserable  news  of  her 
father's  death  at  sea,  which  it  was  some 
consolation  to  her  to  know  had  nothing  to 
do  with  tJuU  fatal  night.  But  her  mother 
could  not  be  brought  to  understand  this,  and 
Esther's  life  was  made  a  torment  to  her  of 
reproaches  and  repining. 

She  only  seemed  to  live  because  she  mtist 
toil  to  keep  the  child  who  had  brought  her 
this  sorrow  alive.  The  next  few  months 
were  the  weariest  and  saddest  she  could  have 
imagined. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


SIDDY  8   LADY. 


Either  by  his  illness  or  by  the  trouble  he 
was  conscious   of  around  him,   Siddy   was 


much  changed.  He  no  longer  expected 
amusement  to  be  found  for  him,  nor  to 
engross  so  much  of  his  nurse's  time  and 
attention. 

Instead  of  being  in  a  state  of  constant 
mirth  and  bubbling  prattle,  like  the  spring 
running  by  his  nurse's  cottage,  he  had 
become  rather  silent  and  thoughtful.  Bu^ 
Esther  found  a  ready  and  deep  sympathy 
in  his  large,  watchful  eyes  whenever  they 
met  her  own,  which  of  late  had  been  so  sad 
and  tearful.  The  change  that  had  come  to 
his  well-loved  young  foster  parents,  their  sad 
separation  and  the  weight  of  care  on  Esther, 
was  evidently  teaching  the  child's  blithe 
little  soul  that  the  world  contained  other 
things  than  laughter  and  sunshine,  play, 
love,  and  caresses.  But  he  met  its  altered 
face  with  a  meek  and  loving  spirit,  and  was 
still  more  endearing  to  Esther  than  before. 

She  suffered  actual  jealousy  when,  in  the 
course  of  that  summer,  Siddy  made  a  new 
acquaintance,  to  whom  he  became  most> 
deeply  attached. 

This  was  an  invalid  lady  who  had  come 
down  to  Lothendene  with  some  married 
daughters  and  their  children,  but  who  pre- 
ferred making  her  excursions  round  the 
neighbourhood  away  from  all  her  friends. 
She  had  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs  during  an 
attack  of  rheumatic  fever,  and  had  to  be 
drawn  about  in  a  Bath  chair.  The  only  pro- 
prietor of  that  luxury  in  Lothendene  "was  an 
uncle  of  Esther's,  an  old  man  named  Jacob- 
son,  whom  Siddy  sometimes  accompanied  on 
his  rounds  with  his  chair,  occasionally  being 
favoured  with  a  ride  in  it  himself.  Esther 
did  not  know  the  name  of  Siddy's  new 
friend,  but  the  boy  always  called  her  his 
lady,  and  so  "  my  lady  "  became  her  custom- 
ary designation  at  the  cottage. 

"  My  lady,"  though  a  grandmother,  was 
still  fair  and  pleasant  of  countenance.  Her 
eyes  were  clear  and  intellectual,  her  full  lips 
reposeful  and  benevolent  in  expression.  She 
was  a  woman  who  had  too  much  charm  about 
her  still  to  be  so  much  alone.  She  was  kind 
to  her  grandchildren,  and  generous,  but  some- 
how there  was  little  sympathy  between 
them  and  herself ;  perhaps  they  had,  and 
very  much  by  her  bounty,  known  too  early 
the  luxuries  of  life  and  took  them  as  matters 
of  course.  When  "my  lady"  went  into 
ecstasies  over  their  toy  books,  graced  by  the 
exquisite  outlines  of  Caldecott  or  Walter 
Crane,  and  told  of  the  daubs  by  which 
children  had  art  introduced  to  them  in  her 
day,  the  little  folks  thought  her  absurdly 
easily  pleased.  When  she  bought  them 
sweets,  she  was  afraid  of  being  taught  her 
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own  ignorance  as  to  the  injuriousness  of 
certain  colouring,  and  could  hardly  visit 
the  pretty  farms  west  of  Lothendene  in 
their  company  without  a  certain  vulgar 
proverb  concerning  eggs  running  in  her 
memory  ;  for  the  little  folks  in  their  easy 
petted  lives  had  become  exceedingly  wise 
in  their  own  conceit.  They  forgot  that 
granny  had  been  an  idol  herself  till  the 
last  few  years.  Only  one  of  her  children 
remembered  the  fact,  and  knew  half  how 
desolate  the  world  must  be  to  her  when 
her  husband  and  lifelong  lover  had  the 
narrow  green  door  of  earth  closed  between 
them.  Only  one  of  her  children  knew  the 
grief  she  had  to  bear,  and  he,  she  felt,  was 
lost  to  her,  was  all  unworthy  for  her  to 
look  to  for  sympathy  or  comfort.  She  could 
turn  to  no  one  else,  so  she  turned  her  comely, 
grief -lined  face  as  much  from  the  world  as 
possible,  and  went  her  ways  in  Jacobson's 
old  chair,  looking  at  the  sea,  and  the  Denes, 
and  the  cliffs,  and  the  sky,  and  even  at 
Siddy's  small  and  shabbily  attired  figure — 
at  anything  in  fact  rather  than  to  those 
who  ought  to  have  satisfied  and  comforted 
her.  So  uni*easonable  is  human  nature 
under  suffering ! 

The  first  time  Siddy  accompanied  her  he 
walked  with  old  Jacobson  without  her  know- 
ledge. When  her  chair  went  past  the  next 
day  he  looked  so  wistfully  from  the  cottage 
door  after  her  that  Jacobson  called  to  him 
to  "  Come  on,"  and  as  he  came  the  lady  took 
a  long  look  at  him  through  her  eyeglass. 

"  What  does  the  child  want  ?  "  she  asked 
as  he  ran  up  to  them. 

"  Only  to  walk  along  of  us  for  company," 
answered  Jacobson. 

"  Well  I  have  so  many  of  my  own  little 
folks,"  observed  the  lady,  "  I  came  away  to 
be  quiet." 

"  But  this  yer,  you  see,  mum,"  remarked 
Jacobson,  "  is  a  horfem  out  at  nurse  at  my 
niece's,  and  reckons  on  a  walk  with  my  chair 
for  company,  wen  it's  no  ways  ill  conweni- 
ent  to  my  customers." 

"Never  mind  then,  he  can  come,"  said 
the  lady,  "  so  long  as  he  doesn't  fidget  me." 

"  I  won't,"  promised  Siddy  confidentially 
and  earnestly  to  the  chairman.  There  was 
something  in  his  voice  which  made  the  lady 
look  back  at  him.  After  that  she  often 
spoke  to  him ;  and  to  hear  her,  Siddy  had 
to  run  along  at  the  side  of  her  chair,  which 
he  did  with  a  timid  gallantry  very  flattering 
to  her.  In  a  few  days  she  began  to  look 
for  him,  and  missed  him  if  he  kept  away,  as 
with  a  delicate  dread  of  intruding,  he  some- 
times did  of  his  own  free  infantine  will.    For 


form's  sake  her  relations  made  apologies 
occasionally  for  not  accompanying  her,  but 
she  told  them  she  had  good  company,  a  little 
beau  who  was  the  dearest,  quaintest  oddity 
that  ever  lived  to  be  three  years  old.  Though 
rather  jealous  they  were  relieved,  for  it  had 
been  hard  work  to  amuse  granny  since  her 
sharp  home  trial,  not  the  trial  of  her  husband's 
death,  but  that  other  trial  tliat  might  never 
be  mentioned  in  her  hearing.  To  avoid  the 
remembrance  of  it  she  liked  to  be^  away 
from  the  young  people,  and  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  the  walks  round  Lothendene 
without  danger  of  having  her  wound  re- 
opened by  thoughtless  conversation.  It  was 
no  doubt  a  curious  eccentricity  in  granny  to 
find  pleasure  in  the  company  of  Siddy,  when 
she  was  heart  weary  of  the  little  ones  of 
her  own  elegant  and  gifted  daughters.  But 
she  was  heart  weary  of  them,  their  tender 
fingers,  touching  hers,  somehow  hurt 
that  inward  wound,  their  familiar  voices 
jarred  on  the  silence  of  a  certain  chamber 
in  her  heart  which  she  kept  as  a  chamber  of 
death.  Their  loving  familiarities  brought 
painful  life  into  a  part  of  her  nature  she 
wished  to  remain  numb  and  cold. 

Siddy' s  babyish  respectfulness  of  manner 
and  humbly  proud  reticence  before  her, 
while  he  so  evidently  hailed  the  advent  of 
his  walk  with  her  as  the  great  event  of  the 
day,  refreshed  and  amused  her  without 
intruding  on  the  sanctity  of  that  locked-up 
portion  of  her  heart  and  sense. 

Jacobson  was  a  slow  charioteer,  but  even 
as  such  it  required  a  sort  of  trot  on  Siddy' s 
part  to  keep  up  with  him — indeed  he  found 
it  necessary  to  give  a  little  skip  now  and 
then  to  avoid  dropping  back,  but  managed  it 
with  as  slight  a  loss  of  dignity  as  possible. 

He  tried  to  imitate  the  gentlemen  who  did 
duty  in  like  manner  by  the  invalid  chairs  on 
the  parade,  placing  one  hand  on  his  side  and 
leaning  lightly  on  the  chair  with  the  other, 
while  regarding  with  cheerful  respect  and 
attention  its  fair  occupant. 

One  day,  by  braving  a  danger,  of  which 
he  probably  knew  but  half  the  extent,  Siddy 
was  enabled  to  render  his  lady  a  service 
even  greater  than  saving  her  life,  for  it 
saved  her  from  leaving  the  womanly  mission 
of  her  life  unfulfilled. 

Jacobson,  when  he  had  conveyed  his 
charge  to  some  picturesque  spot,  was 
more  prone  to  use  the  opportunity  to  slip 
off  for  a  glass  of  beer  at  the  nearest  inn, 
than  to  remain  and  meditate  on  the  beauties 
of  nature  behind  his  lady's  chair.  Since 
Siddy  had  accompanied  them,  these  depar- 
tures from  the  post  of  duty  had  been  of  much 
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more  frequent  occmrence;  such  departures 
were  generally  prefaced  by  an  admonitory 
wink  in  Siddy's  direction,  to  impress  on  the 
child  the  necessity  for  him  to  make  himself 
more  than  usually  attentive  and  entertaining. 
For  these  absences  Jacobson  accounted  by 
the  supposed  necessity  for  letting  some  lady 
or  gentleman  know  when  the  chair  would  be 
ready.  If  he  happened  to  be  away  longer 
than  usual,  the  person  he  went  to  see  was 
not  up,  and  to  make  his  story  have  a  greater 
air  of  reality,  he  not  unfrequently  gave 
fragments  of  the  history  of  his  customers, 
many  of  which  were,  like  his  story  concern- 
ing them,  purely  imaginary. 

On  the  day  of  the  great  Lothendene  regatta, 
the  gaiety  of  which  Siddy*s  lady  particularly 
wished  to  shun,  Jacobson  was  troubled  by 
the  remembrance  of  a  pressing  appointment 
just  as  the  chair  pulled  up  at  a  beautiful 
tmm  of  the  coast  at  the  end  of  the  line  of 
cliffs. 

"  My  lady  "  was,  as  usual,  not  reluctant  to 
part  with  him,  and  got  out  her  sketching 
materials.  Nor  did  she  forget  to  hand  Siddy 
his  usual  little  bag  of  cakes,  which  had 
become  as  essential  to  these  maritime  rambles, 
in  her  opinion,  as  the  very  air  and  sunshina 

Siddy's  manner  of  receiving  such  gifts 
might  have  graced  a  courtier.  His  surprise 
was  just  sufficient  to  be  sincere — since,  it 
must  be  owned,  in  a  thing  so  regular  was 
not  much  cause  for  surjirise,  and  that  gentle 
surprise  was  accompanied  with  the  faintest 
deprecation  against  the  necessity  for  it. 
Yet  with  all  this  manly  delicacy  of  feeling 
there  appeared  in  the  large  liquid  eyes  such 
genuine  childish  pleasure,  wholly  natural  in 
a  small  boy  who  had  not  known  too  many 
of  the  luxuries  of  life,  that  whether  the  bag 
contained  macaroons  or  sponge  cakes,  or 
grapes,  or  some  masterpiece  of  the  con- 
fectioner's art,  it  is  certain  **  my  lady  '^  was 
repaid  for  bringing  it.  If  she  at  times  con- 
descended to  share  the  dainty  with  him  his 
gratification  brought  diamond  glints  into  his 
eyes  that  encouraged  her  to  often  feign  an 
appetite  she  did  not  possess. 

When  Jacobson  left  them  on  the  day  of 
the  regatta,  the  gay  scene  my  lady  had 
sought  to  shun  appeared  so  pretty  a  picture 
in  the  distance  round  about  the  pier  and 
harbour,  that  she  prepared  to  sketch  it, 
much  to  the  reverential  interest  and  delight 
of  Siddy. 

He  watched  the  dark  line  of  the  crowd- 
covered  land  appearing  on  the  canvas,  the 
blue  sky  above  it,  the  sail-dotted  sea  below, 
with  a  most  sincere  wonder  and  admiration 
— little  guessing  how  that  very  picture  would 


one  day  grace  his  own  walls  and  be  the  most 
treasJed  of  his  belongings. 

My  lady's  hand,  unfettered  by  the  malady 
that  made  her  lower  limbs  useless,  was  in 
good  working  condition,  and  she  felt  in  good 
spirits  at  finding  it  regain  its  old  cunning, 
which  was  of  no  mean  order. 

The  time  sped  on  very  rapidly  and  profit- 
ably. My  lady  became  more  and  more 
engrossed,  and  forgetful  of  her  small  com- 
panion. He,  on  his  part,  was  much  too  shy 
and  retiring  to  intrude  on  her  preoccupation 
in  any  way.  Yet  when  the  silence  and 
soHtude  had  remained  unbroken  for  about 
an  hour  he  had  an  intense  desire  to  speak. 

He  saw  the  tide  was  rising,  and  had  some 
fear  of  it — but  his  baby  mind  was  only  used 
as  yet  to  be  guided  by  others,  that  he  might 
not  even  have  mentioned  the  matter  to 
Esther  had  slie  been  there,  but  as  to  ven- 
turing to  do  so  to  his  lady,  of  whose  prudence 
and  wisdom  he  had  the  very  highest  ideas, 
he  felt  he  might  be  guilty  of  an  offence  for 
which  forgiveness  would  be  impossible.  So 
he  allowed  her  to  paint  on,  always  being 
ready  when  she  glanced  up  to  return  her 
kind  look  as  cheerfully  as  he  could  under 
the  circumstances. 

"  Why  how  pale  the  child  looks  I "  she 
exclaimed 'at  last,  throwing  down  her  brush 
and  holding  out  her  hand  to  him.  '^  Is  any- 
thing the  matter  ? " 

"  No,"  answered  the  baby  Spartan,  think- 
ing a  falsehood  only  courageous  in  such  a 
case ;  '*  but  I  wish  Mr.  Jacobson  would  come 
bacf 

"  Why,  child  1 " 

He  gave  a  little  cry,  stepped  up  on  to  her 
chair  and  was  clasped  in  her  arms. 

"What  ails  the  babyl"  she  exclaimed, 
kissing  the  white  face  tenderly  for  the  first 
time,  and  showing  by  the  repetition  of  her 
kisses  how  often  she  had  put  off  the  longing 
to  do  so  before. 

Siddy  held  up  one  of  his  little  feet,  and  she 
saw  that  the  shoe  and  sock  w^ere  wet. 

"  Lady,  the  waves  are  coming  I  Oh,  I  do 
wish  Mr.  Jacobson  was  here." 

She  clasped  the  little  one  closer  and  looked 
round,  suppressing  a  cry  of  surprise  and 
terror.  A  woman  so  delicate  and  so  afilicted, 
though  no  coward,  could  but  be  panic-stricken 
at  her  danger.  The  water  had  already 
touched  the  cliffs  before  her  and  behind,  so 
there  was  no  way  but  through  it.  It,  as 
yet,  only  covered  the  beach  thinly,  but  she 
knew  it  must  rise  with  every  wave  now. 

She  began  calling  Jacobson  in  so  loud 
and  silvery  a  voice  that  Siddy  felt  as  con- 
fident that  the  truant  chairman  must  hear 
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and  obey  as  though  an  angel  from  heaven 
had  summoned  Jiim.  The  poor  voice  was, 
however,  soon  exhausted,  and  still  Jacobson 
came  not.  The  lady  lay  back  in  her  chair, 
•pale  and  faint,  while  Siddy  crouched  at  her 
knees,  pale  also,  but  brave  and  self- confident 
beyond  belief. 

As  usual  in  such  extremities,  the  secret  of 
her  heart,  the  hidden  pressing  grief,  burst 
out. 

"  Merciful  God  1  Let  me  not  perish 
as  I  am — a  hard,  unforgiving  woman.  Let 
me  prove  my  forgiveness  and  remorse  for  my 
hardness,  and  I  will  die  in  peace." 

She  clasped  little  Siddy  as  she  prayed, 
kissing  him  fervently,  and  breathing  a  vow 
that  his  forlorn  condition  should  be  all 
changed  by  her  if  it  pleased  God  for  them 
to  escape  from  this  great  danger — this  watery 
trap  of  death  that  was  being  set  about  them. 
In  that  time  of  peril  her  affection  for  the 
child  increased  with  her  anxiety  on  his 
account.  She  wondered  how  it  was  his 
little  fear-blanched  face  could  have  become 
so  wondrously  dear  to  her.  She  looked  from 
it  to  the  unclouded  sky  and  cried  inwardly — 
**0  Thou  who  called  such  to  Thee,  save 
him  !  He  is  not  a  hard  revengeful  being 
like  me — but  all  love  and  innocence.  Tender 
Pather,  save  Thine  own.  Fond  Shepherd, 
spare  Thy  lamb  ! " 

In  the  next  few  minutes  it  was  vouchsafed 
to  little  Siddy  to  prove  that  his  desire  was 
as  unselfish  as  her  own.  As  he  gazed  in  a 
sort  of  wistful  despair  along  the  coast  before 
him  he  saw  a  boat  and  a  fisherman  standing 
looking  at  it  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
Thereupon  Siddy  put  off  his  shoes  and  socks 
as  he  had  been  used  to  do  when  strengthening 
his  small  ankles  in  the  shallow  water  on  the 
beach.  Then  slipping  from  the  chair  before 
his  lady  knew  what  he  was  doing,  he  entered 
upon  a  course  that  to  his  own  baby  imagina- 
tion, at  least,  was  as  full  of  dangers  as  that 
of  a  soldier  fiying  to  his  captain's  aid  through 
a  double  row  of  bayonets. 

Never  heeding  or  appearing  to  hear  his 
lady's  cries  and  expostulations,  this  humbly 
reared  scion  of  a  noble  race  ran  through  the 
water  nearly  up  to  his  waist  towards  the 
solitary  figure  afar  off.  He  reached  him, 
and  soon  came  back  in  the  boat  with  him, 
shivering  and  exhausted,  but  with  all  the 
triumphant  light  of  a  delivering  angel  in 
his  face. 

Granny  was  by  this  time  being  rudely 
rocked  and  shaken  in  her  chair  by  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  tide.  She  had  risen, 
fear  having  given  her  limbs  sudden  freedom 
from  their  long  fetters  of  pain,  and  she  stood 


clinging  to  a  ridge  in  the  cliff.  She  fainted 
as  the  man  he  had  brought  to  her  assistance 
succeeded  in  getting  her  laid  safely  in  the 
boat.  By  Siddy's  direction  they  landed  at 
the  creek  near  his  nurse's  cottage. 

Esther  had  just  returned  from  her  work 
at  the  net  chamber.  With  the  help  of  a 
neighbour,  she  soon  had  Siddy's  lady  laid  on 
the  sofa.  Well  accustomed  from  childhood 
to  attending  cases  of  chill  and  drowning,  she 
quietly  proceeded  to  rub  her  cold  hands  and 
feet  and  to  force  restoratives  between  her 
clenched  teeth. 

Siddy,  after  his  story  had  been  heard  and 
had  brought  upon  him  a  shower  of  his 
nurse's  proud,  adoring  kisses,  was  placed  in 
his  own  little  bed,  where  he  lay  with  some- 
thing of  the  satisfaction,  yet  impatience,  of 
a  soldier  after  victory  and  assured  of  pro- 
motion consigned  to  hospital  for  a  slight 
scratch  wound. 

But  there  had  been  other  feelings  than 
those  of  pride  and  affection  in  Esther's 
passionate  caresses.  There  had  been  the 
anguish  of  the  thought  of  an  early  parting, 
for  the  day  had  already  proved  an  eventful 
one  to  her  before  the  arrival  of  the  little 
boat  in  the  creek. 

She  had  been  sent  for  from  the  net 
chamber  with  news  that  Siddy's  father  and 
mother  had  arrived,  and  were  wishing  to  sail 
to  Ostend  that  night,  taking  him  with  them. 
They  had  gone  into  the  tovm.  to  make  some 
purchases  while  Esther  went  in  search  of  the 
child.  They  returned  about  half  an  hour 
after  Esther's  patients  had  been  made  dry 
and  comfortable. 

When  Esther  perceived  how  gratefully 
and  affectionately  Siddy's  lady  regarded  the 
boy  for  his  courage  and  unique  gallantry  of 
manner,  she  could  not  long  withhold  the 
story  of  his  little  life.  She  told  her,  not 
then  of  the  bitter  cost  her  sacred  keeping  of 
her  vow  to  his  parents  had  been  to  her, 
not  then  either  of  Kalph  Sharman's  fatal 
devotion,  but  of  her  fears  that  Siddy  would 
never  more  hear  of  his  parents ;  her  difficulty 
to  maintain  him  of  late ;  of  the  death,  long 
unknown  to  them,  of  the  person  entrusted 
with  the  payments  for  her  which  had  never 
been  received  by  her,  but  had  fallen  into 
dishonest  hands,  and  been  acknowledged  as 
though  by  the  person  to  whom  they  were 
intrusted. 

Siddy's  lady  expressed  much  sympathy 
with  them,  and  told  Esther  she  was  selfishlv 
glad  of  their  present  straits  which  would 
enable  her  to  prove  her  feeling  for  the  child, 
and  hinted  that,  perhaps,  after  an  interview 
with   her    they    might    not    "poor    young 
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things,''   she   said,   '^be   driven    abroad    to 
escape  their  troubles." 

She  lay  on  the  hard  little  sofa,  enjoying 
the  sense  of  safety  with  an  exhilaration  of 
spirit  she  had  never  expected  to  feel  again. 
Now  that  all  danger  was  so  happily  over, 
she  was  in  no  haste  to  let  her  relations  know 
of  her  accident  till  she  should  have  thought 
of  a  way  of  benefiting  her  brave  little 
defender  from  the  waves. 

She  arranged  with  Esther  that  she  was  to 
see  Siddy's  father  and  mother  as  soon  as 
they  returned  from  the  town.  Siddy,  how- 
ever, was  first  admitted,  and  the  meeting  of 
the  two  was  as  Esther  af terwai-ds  described 
it — "a  thing  to  see." 

Modest  consciousness  of  his  service  lent 
the  Httle  one's  eyes  a  glow,  and  his  cheeks  a 
tint  brighter  even  than  usual,  and  altogether 
so  idealised  his  face  till  it  resembled  a  certain 
Uttle  face  dear  to  granny  many  years  gone 
br — a  face  with  which  she  fancied  no  human 
countenance  could  ever  compare.  But  it 
seemed  to  her  now  that  Siddy's  transcended 
it  in  sweetness  and  heavenly  love.  And  her 
heart  leapt  to  the  child  as  she  received  him 
in  her  arms. 

At  that  moment  Esther  showed  in  his 
parents.  Siddy's  father  was  as  fine  a  young 
Englishman  as  mifi^ht  be  met  with  in  the 
l«^h  and  breadth%f  the  land,  but  his  face 
had  a  baffled  hopeless  perplexity  in  it,  a 
half-yielding  misery,  as  though  bad  fortune 
had  pursued  him  so  long  he  was  weaiy  of 
flying  from  it,  and  had  begun  to  fear  he 
must  drop  back  and  be  content  to  walk 
peaceably  in  step  with  it  as  a  boon  companion 
for  life. 

His  wife  was  one  of  those  delicate,  light 
complexioned,  light-haired  beings  who  seem 
to  fade  visibly  under  misfortune  like  the 
hedge-primrose  when  **r(mgh  winds  do  shake 
ike  darling  buds  of  May^  There  was,  too, 
in  her  manner  towards  her  husband  that 
fatal  humility,  denoting  a  fear  of  hopeless 
inequality,  a  wasting,  killing  self-reproach 
for  having  consented  to  a  marriage  that  had 
caused  her  beloved's  ruin. 

The  pair  had  already  heard  from  Esther 
the  great  event  of  the  day,  and  of  the 
affection  that  existed  between  their  child 
and  the  invalid  lady  who  had  wished  to  see 
them. 

The  young  mother  with  some  jealousy  as 
well  as  pride  mingled  in  her  movements, 
made  but  few  steps  to  the  lady's  side. 

**  Thank  you  for  being  so  good  to  my  little 
boy,"  she  said,  stopping,  with  gentle  skill, 
her  enthusiastic  acknowledgments  of  the 
child's  service. 


^ut  Siddy's  lady  looked  towards  the  manly 
visitor  as  being  more  fit  than  the  frail 
blossom  of  humanity  beside  her  to  receive 
her  acknowledgments.  He,  however,  had 
turned  suddenly  upon  Esther  with  flashing 
eyes,  and  voice  full  of  bitter  indignation. 

<<  Woman  !  what  plot  is  this  1 "  he  asked 
sternly. 

"  Jack ! "  cried  Siddy's  lady — and  she  held 
Siddy  o£E  and  looked  from  hun  to  the  young 
man,  then  folded  him  in  her  arms  with  a 
smile  that  had  graced  a  Madonna.  ''Jack, 
it's  your  own  boy.  It's  my  own  boy's  bonny 
babe,  is  it]  Now  God  be  praised  for  His 
mercy ! " 

"Oh  sir,"  cried  Esther,  running  forward 
in  her  joy  and  excitement,  "  the  Lord  above 
knows  all,  He  knows  I  have  had  nought  to 
do  with  this.  They  took  to  each  other  by 
nature.  It's  nature  has  done  it — as  true 
as  I  live,  sir,  it's  no  plot  of  mine  or  any- 
body's— it's  only  nature." 

"  She's  right,  my  son,"  protested  Siddy's 
lady  with  one  arm  round  the  child,  and  one 
on  the  head  of  the  young  mother,  who  had 
cast  herself  on  her  knees  by  the  bed.  "  It 
is  only  nature,  and  the  God  of  nature  has 
brought  us  altogether  as  we  should  be,  and 
saved  your  mother's  heart  from  breaking. 
Your  wife  is  very  lovely,  Jack,  and  though 
Siddy  has  your  eyes  and  hair,  he  has  that 
bonny,  sweet  look  from  his  mother  which  is 
why  I  failed  to  see  the  likeness  before." 

So  absorbing  is  happiness  and  the  reunions 
of  hearts  and  lives  long  divided,  that  for 
some  time  after  Esther's  quiet  disappearance 
from  the  room  no  one  thought  of  her  and 
her  devotion  to  the  child. 

But  when  they  called  her  in,  and  spoke  to 
her  of  a  handsomer  recompense  than  the 
young  parents  had  a  few  hom*s  since  known 
would  be  in  their  power  to  make,  Esther 
listened  so  much  like  one  in  a  dream,  that 
they  began  to  think  she  was  suffering  deeply 
in  her  charitable  heart  at  the  thought  of 
losing  her  beloved  charge. 

Esther,  however,  was  but  summoning  up 
all  her  strength  to  use  the  opportunity 
afforded  her  by  the  gratitude  of  Siddy's 
people,  to  make  such  an  appeal  on  behalf 
of  that  poor  exile  on  the  Tusks,  as  might 
have  moved  hearts  as  cold  as  theirs  were 
now  warm  and  mercifully  disposed. 

She  told  the  story  of  the  child's  first 
illness,  and  the  fatal  consequence  to  her 
husband,  and  then  when  she  had  spoken  of  his 
miserable  life  and  constant  danger,  she 
suddenly  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before 
Siddy's  lady,  and  told  her  how  since  she 
heard  her  name  she   knew   her  to   be  the 
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sister  of  that  Captain  Dacre  who  had 
read  the  rules  to  Ralph  and  Thesler  that 
night,  how  she  had  been  tempted  then  to 
break  her  word  to  the  child's  parents,  and 
tell  him  who  he  was,  how  she  had  re- 
membered her  solemn  vow  to  them,  and 
had  refrained ;  and  she  implored  her,  with 
all  the  eloquence  of  her  long-endured  grief, 
to  use  her  influence  with  her  brother,  and 
get  him  to  induce  the  Trinity  Masters  to 
revoke  her  husband's  cruel  banishment  to 
that  awful  place,  and  restore  him  to  honour 
in  the  service  he  had  never  knowingly 
disgraced,  and  had  been  so  proud  and 
happy  in. 

Kalph  Sharman  was  very  ill.  He  was 
descending  the  lighthouse  steps  one  morning 
when  he  felt  giddy  and  sat  down  till  he 
should  recover.  Such  fits  were  not  uncom- 
mon, and  he  sat  this  morning  wondering 
whether  his  end  would  come  by  a  fall,  as 
had  nearly  happened  many  times  during 
the  last  week  or  two.  As  he  sat  there  now, 
he  thought  he  heard  furtive  steps  behind  him. 
Perhaps  his  tormentors  had  one  of  their 
demoniacal  practical  jokes  in  hand.  He  put 
his  hand  to  his  head  and  tried  to  steady  his 
brain  and  look  round,  but  at  that  moment 
his  eyes  were  attracted  by  a  boat  stopping 
at  the  foot  of  the  steps. 

A  man  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  Trinity 
service  landed,  and  came  up  to  him  with  a 
letter,  which  he  gave  to  Ralph. 

Ralph  read  it. 

He  was  appointed  to  be  principal  at  the 
High  Light  of  Lothendene. 


While  he  was  staring  at  the  letter  he 
was  again  conscious  of  the  furtive  steps 
behind  him,  but  when  he  would  have  turned 
hands  were  placed  over  his  eyes,  and  a  flood 
of  warm  life  and  hope  rushed  into  his  being 
with  the  tones  of  a  well  loved  voice. 

"  Ralph,"  it  said,  "  till  our  darling's 
parents  had  got  you  this  justice  done,  they 
could  not  meet  you  and  thank  you  for  your 
goodness  to  him.  But  you  are  to  come  to 
them  with  me  now." 

The  messenger  who  had  brought  the  letter 
had  gone  back  to  his  boat. 

Ralph  knew  his  wife's  arms  were  about 
him,  and  that  her  image,  which  his  doubts 
had  made  dark  in  his  own  sight,  was 
brightest  of  the  bright  ;  but  a  greater 
wonder  than  this  filled  his  mind. 

That  divine  mercy  which  he  had  thought 
gone  from  him,  shone  upon  him  with  such 
light  as  for  the  time  to  be  almost  agony  to  him. 
"  And  I  doubted  this  God,"  he  said,  with  his 
face  on  his  wife's  shoulder,  "because  I  was 
in  utter  darkness  for  a  time.*' 

Esther  kept  him  in  darkness  a  little  longer 
in  her  embrace,  till  his  poor  crushed  soul  got 
used  to  the  glorious  morning  around  them — 
the  morning  of  hope  and  joy,  and  chastened 
faith  that  dawns  for  all  who  abide  in  patience 
and  well  doing  through  the  watches  of  the 
night. 

Esther's  father  was  with  his  family  at 
Christmas.  His  vessel  and  nets  had  been 
attacked  and  much  injured  by  a  Dutch 
trawler,  but  he  had  been  able  to  follow  and 
obtain  justice. 
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"  E,"    wrote    Fuller 

famous  Worthies, 
■oodly  province,  the 
in  England  for 
wa."  And,  "aafor 
.tives  tbereof,"  be 
HuuB,  -  generally  they  are 
dexterous  in  any  employment;  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  wont  to  say  of  the  gentry, 
'  they  were  all  bom  courtiers,  with  a  becoming 
confidence.'  "  They  were  something  more 
thancourtiers.theBeDevoQHhire  men,  happily 
for  themeelvee  and  England  ;  and  no  one 
knew  this  better  than  Elizabeth.  "  My  right 
hand  men,"  she  was  used  to  call  them,  and 
tihe  called  them  well.  The  work  that  lay 
before  England  then,  and  for  many  a  year 
to  come,  was  to  be  done  on  the  sea,  and  there 
were  none  so  quick  and  keen  to  do  it  as  the 
men  of  Devon.  Frobisher  was  a  Yorkdhire- 
man,  and  Cavendish  was  bom  on  the  Sufioik 
coast ;  but  with  these  notable  exceptions, 
most  of  those  whose  names  figure  conspicu- 
ously in  the  annals  of  that  day,  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  England  that  was,  or  in  the 
making  of  the  England  that  was  to  be,  were 
bom  in  the  fair  laud  of  the  Tamar  and  the 
Dart.  Martin  Cockrem,  who  first  of  all 
Englishmen  set  foot  on  American  soil, 
a  patriarch  of  abnormal  age  who  sailed 
with  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1497,  and  heard 
the  thunder  of  the  Armada's  guns  in 
1588}  Admiral  Hawkins,  stout  Sir  John, 
son  of  a  worthy  father,  and  father  of  a 
worthy  son  ;  John  Davis,  the  discoverer  of 
the  Straits  that  bear  his  name  ;  Sir  Richard 
Grenvile,  the  hero  of  the  Little  Revenge ; 
(Jeorge  Fenner,  who  with  his  single  ship 
unwisely  named  the  Castle  of  Comfort,  fought 
seven  Portuguese  men  ot-war  for  three  days 
and  nights  off  the  Azores ;  that  noble  pair 


of  brothers,  Humphrey  and  Adrian  Gilbert ; 
and  their  half-brother,  most  famous  and 
splendid  and  most  luckless  of  all.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigb :  all  these  were  Devonshire  men, 
besides  a  host  of  le«ser  etarp,  who  never  failed 
in  their  duty  like  valiant  men  and  true  when 
the  hour  of  trial  came,  Fortescues  and  St. 
Legers,  Campernouns  and  Carews,  Leglis  and 
Faulets,  and  Edgcombes.  And  Devonshire 
to  the  backbone,  the  idol  of  all  the  west 
country,  and  probably  the  most  popular  man 
in  England  of  his  day,  as  he  was  the  most 
feared  abroad,  was  Francis  Drake.' 

When  Drake  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  his 
famous  voyage  round  the  world — the  story 
of  which,  with  the  help  of  some  who 
shared  in  that  desperate  venture,  it  is  pro- 
posed here  to  relate — he  was  thirty -two  years 
old,  of  middle  height  and  sturdy  build, 
with  a  broad  high  forehead,  brown  curling 
hair,  loog  grey  eyes,  and  a  hard  fierce  mouth 
and  chin.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  years. 
Born  in  1545  near  Tavistock,  a  relation  by 
marriage  of  John  Hawkins,  and  godson  to 
Francis,   second    Earl    of  Russell,    he    had 


'  Drake  was  the  typical  Englishman  of  Iiis  day  to 
tho  Spaniards,  the  incarnation  of  all  the  national 
ciualitiea.     To  explain  his  extraordinary  exploits  and 

.,  they  invested  him  »ilh  auperr  ' ' 

Vega  wrote  a  poem  against  hi 
at  all  his  many  long  works,  i 
j«wers  an)  pnrticvilarly  specified  and  allowed  for. 
And  a  ucrtain  Jesuit,  Nicolo  Giannettasio,  has  gravely 
related  an  interview  between  Drake  and  the  devil  in 
Iceland,  wherein,  aftcrduepropitiationbythesacrifiee 
of  a  "redolent  hegoat,"  whose  blood  in  Homeric 
fashion  Drake  an<l  his  sailors  drink,  the  latter  is  in- 
itnicted  by  the  I'rince  of  Darkness  iu  the  building  of 
a  fire-ship.     Even  in  his  own  country,  and  almost  ir 


._  _  ._  time,  myths  l)epan  soon  to  grow  about  Drake's 
ime.  The  "leats,"  for  example,  or  conduits,  which 
a  constructed  to  supply  Plymouth  with  water,  wera 
ippoeed  to  have  been  the  work  of  magics 
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served  his  apprenticeship  to  the  sea  on  board 
a  Channel  coaster  from  Chatham,  whither  his 
father,  who  was  a  staunch  Protestant,  had 
fled  in  the  time  of  the  Marian  troubles.  The 
first  certain  fact  that  we  know  of  him  is 
that  in  the  year  1568  he  embarked  all  his 
worldly  gear  in  one  of  his  kinsman  Hawkins's 
slaving  ventures  to  the  Spanish  main ;  and 
lost  it  all  by  Spanish  treachery,  as  the  Eng- 
lishmen called  it,  but  rather,  probably,  by 
Hawkins's  rashness  at  St.  Juan  de  Ulloa. 
After  this  he  seems  to  have  made  two  more 
voyages  to  the  West  Indies  on  his  own  ac- 
count, but  as  he  has  left  no  record  of  them 
we  may  suppose  that  nothing  much  came  of 
them.  But  in  1572  he  first  comes  conspicu- 
ously on  the  stage  of  history  with  what  he 
always  speaks  of  as  his  third  voyage,  though 
it  must  have  been  really  his  fifth.  This  was 
undertaken  in  the  Pascha  of  seventy  tons, 
accompanied  by  the  Swan  of  twenty-five  tons, 
commanded  by  his  brother  John.  Among  his 
company,  which  numbered  only  seventy-three 
men  and  boys  all  told,  was  the  luckless  John 
Oxenham,  whose  name  has  grown  familiar 
to  us  from  Charles  Kingsley's  noble  romance 
of  Westward  IIo  I  Drake's  first  object  was 
Nombre  de  Dios,  then  the  granary  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  one  of  the  chief  treasure- 
houses  of  the  Spanish  main.  But  he  met 
with  little  luck  here,  and  had  to  make  off  as 
best  he  could,  with  a  bad  wound  in  his  leg, 
and  the  loss  of  two  of  his  men,  having  got 
no  treasure,  and  killed  only  one  of  the  enemy, 
"which,"  as  an  old  Portuguese  chronicler 
says,  "  was  looking  out  of  a  window  to  see 
what  the  matter  was."  He  fared  better  at 
Vera  Cruz  and  Carthagena,  and  made  prize 
of  one  of  the  silver  trains  at  Panama.  For 
several  months,  he  cruised  off  these  coasts, 
playing,  in  the  words  of  his  first  biographer, 
Camden,  "  the  seaman  and  the  pirate  "  with 
great  boldness  and  fair  success,  and,  having 
laid  up  a  good  stock  of  knowledge  for  future 
operations,  at  length  turned  his  head  home- 
ward in  the  summer  of  1573.  He  dropped 
anchor  in  Plymouth  Harbour  after  thirteen 
months' absence  on  Sunday,  August  the  ninth, 
during  the  hour  of  service.  The  patriotism 
of  the  good  townsfolk  proved  too  strong  for 
their  piety.  They  clapped  to  their  prayer- 
books,  and  set  off  in  a  body  for  the  quay  to 
welcome  their  favourite  home  :  and  if  the 
parson  was  made  of  the  same  stuff  as  honest 
Jack  Brimblecombe,  as  he  very  possibly  was, 
he  probably  followed  his  congregation. 

The  "  pretty  store  of  money  "  Drake  got 
out  of  this  voyage  amply  satisfied  him  for  his 
former  losses :  but  a  far  more  notable  thing 
both  to  himself  and  his  country  than  all  this 


harrying  and  despoiling  of  Spaniards,  was  the 
view  he  got  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  of  the 
Pacific,  or  Great  South  Sea,  as  it  was  then  called. 
The  story  goes  that  one  of  the  natives,  whom 
it  was  the  Englishmen's  business  to  conciliate 
by  all  means  in  contrast  to  the  brutal  tyranny 
of  the  Spaniards,  took  Drake  up  to  the  top 
of  a  very  high  tree  on  the  Isthmus,  and 
showed  him  from  thence  the  waters  of  the 
two  oceans  :  whereon,  says  Camden,  he  was 
"  so  vehemently  transported  with  desire  to 
navigate  that  sea,  that  falling  down  there  on 
his  knees,  he  implored  the  Divine  assistance, 
that  he  might  at  some  time  or  other,  saile 
thither  and  make  a  perfect  discovery  of  the 
same."  Nearly  a  hundred  years  later  this 
story  figured  in  one  of  Davenant's  operas. 
In  the  cockpit  of  Drury  Lane  the  famous 
hero  was  brought  on  the  stage,  with  his 
brother,  and  Pedro,  an  escaped  negro  slave, 
the  scene  showing  a  wooded  hill,  and  on  it 
the  famous  tree.  Then  follows  this  not  very 
stirring  dialogue : 

Drake  Senior. 

Is  this  that  most  renown'd  of  Western  trees, 

On  whose  main-top 

Thou  gav'st  me  hope 
To  view  the  North  and  South  Atlantic  Seas  ? 

Pedro. 

It  is ;  therefore  with  speed 

Thither,  my  chief,  proceed  : 
And  when  you  climbing  have  attained  the  height, 
Report  will  grow  authentic  by  your  sight. 

Drake  Senior. 

When  from  those  lofty  branches  I 

The  South  Atlantic  spy, 

My  vows  shall  higher  fly, 
Till  they  with  highest  Heaven  prevail 
That,  as  I  see  it,  1  may  on  it  sail. 

Drake  Junior. 
No  English  keel  hath  yet  that  ocean  ploughed. 

Pedro. 

If  prophecy  from  me  may  be  allowed, 

Renowned  Drake,  Heaven  doth  decree 

That  happy  enterprise  to  thee. 
For  thou  of  all  the  Britons  ai't  the  first 
That  boldly  durst 

This  Western  world  invade  ; 

And  as  thou  now  art  made 
The  first  to  whom  that  ocean  will  be  shown, 
So  to  thy  isle  thou  first  shall  make  it  known. 

Pedro,  however,  was  not  a  true  prophet. 
The  honour  of  hoisting  the  first  English  flag 
on  those  waters  was  decreed  not  to  Francis 
Drake  but  to  John  Oxenham,  who  "  thought 
to  take  the  wind  out  of  Drake's  sails,"  and 
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two  years  later  did  so  by  crossing  the  Isth- 
mus from  Nombre  de  Dios  and  launching  a 
couple  of  pinnaces  in  the  Pacific.  But  it 
proved  no  happy  enterprise  to  him.  He  him- 
self  was  hanged  by  the  Spaniards  for  a  pirate  ; 
and  such  of  his  men  as  were  not  killed  in 
hittle  found  a  far  worse  fate  in  the  Spanish 
galleys. 

For  the  next  four  years  Drake  rested  from 
travel.  He  was  not  idle ;  that  Drake  never 
could  have  been ;  but  he  was  evidently 
collecting  himself  for  his  great  venture. 
Essex,  who  had  always  been  a  good  friend 
to  him,  was  then  trying  his  hand  at  that  un- 
ending and  incomprehensible  problem,  the  ' 
government  of  Ireland,  and  Drake  seems 
to  have  helped,  or  tried  to  help,  him  in  some 
way.  The  issue  was  at  least  fortunate  for 
Drake,  for  it  gained  him  the  favour  of 
Hatton,  and  through  Hatton,  of  the  Queen 
herself.  This  was  what  he  wanted.  By 
night  and  day,  in  England  and  Ireland,  those 
strange  waters  he  had  seen  spread  out  like  a 
golden  map  from  the  tree  top  at  Panama 
were  never  out  of  his  thoughts.  He  pressed 
his  purpose  on  the  Queen,  no  doubt  with 
that  '*  becoming  confidence ''  she  appreciated 
so  keenly  in  his  countrymen.  Always  prompt 
to  encourage  brave  deeds,  and  wisely  con- 
sidering that  if  war  there  must  be  between 
her  and  Philip,  there  was  a  good  deal  in 
favour  of  striking  the  first  blow,  Elizabeth 
was  induced  to  countenance  the  daring  plan. 
She  did  so  secretly,  of  course,  as  her  way 
was,  and  with  the  full  determination,  as 
Brake  knew  well  enough,  of  openly  disavow- 
ing him  and  all  his  works  should  things  go 
wrong  with  him,  or  a  disavowal  suit  her 
crooked  game.  But  such  countenance  was 
enough  for  Drake's  purpose,  especially  as  she 
also  risked  out  of  her  private  purse  a  consider- 
able sum  in  the  venture.  Leicester  also  con- 
tributed, and  Drake  himself,  with  a  few  kin- 
dred spirits,  found  the  rest  of  the  funds. 
On  November  the  fifteenth,  1577,  the  little 
squadron  was  ready  for  sea. 

And  httle  in  truth  it  was  for  such  a  work. 
Nothing  is  so  characteristic  of  the  English- 
men of  those  days  as  the  splendid  insolence 
with  wldch  they  went  gaily  out  against  the 
mightiest  and  richest  power  in  the  world  in 
little  cock-boats  in  which  their  more  prudent 
ancestors  would  think  twice  before  en- 
countering the  summer  seas  of  the  Solent. 
The  Revenge,  in  which  Sir  Kichard  Gren- 
vile  in  1591  fought  the  whole  Spanish  fieet 
for  a  day  and  a  night,  was  only  five  hun- 
dred tons,  and  was  thought  then  to  be  the 
smartest  ship  in  the  English  navy.  The 
Bonaventura,  which  carried  Drake's  flag  at 


Cadiz  in  1587,  was  of  six  hundred  tons.  The 
largest  ship  in  the  English  squadron  on  the 
day  of  the  Armada  was  the  Triumph,  of  one 
thousand  tons.  But  these  were  the  giants, 
though  even  over  these  the  great  Spanish  gal- 
leons towered  up  like  a  stag  amid  the  hounds. 
The  work  which  really  won  the  English 
Salamis  had  been  done  in  very  different  craft. 
Hawkins  sailed  on  his  first  African  voyage 
in  1562  in  a  vessel  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tons.  It  was  in  the  Squirrell  of  ten 
tons  that  Humphrey  Gilbert  on  his  way 
home  from  making  Newfoundland  English 
land  went  down,  with  his  Bible  in  his  hand, 
in  a  squall  off  the  Azores  in  1583.  It  was 
in  a  leaky  cutter  of  thirty  tons  that  in  1585 
John  Davis,  when  his  crew  lost  heart,  went 
on  and  up  alone  with  a  handful  of  volunteers 
into  the  unknown  waters  that  now  bear  his 
name.  In  1586,  also  off  the  Azores,  that 
famous  fighting  ground.  Captain  Whiddon,  in 
charge  of  a  couple  of  pinnaces  of  forty  and 
thirty-five  tons  commissioned  by  Baleigh, 
went  straight  at  a  Spanish  war-fleet  of  twenty- 
four  sail,  and  banged  them  merrily  for  the 
best  part  of  a  day.  Drake,  we  have  seen, 
took  only  two  ships  with  him  on  his  first  great 
voyage,  and  the  largest  of  these  was  only 
seventy  tons.  The  fleet  he  was  now  leading 
out  of  Plymouth  Harbour  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  found  that  ever  left  Eng- 
lish shores  for  El  Dorado,  and  this  is  how  it 
was  furnished,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
one  Francis  Fletcher,  chaplain  on  board 
Drake's  ship : 

"  1.  The  Pelican,  admirall,  burthen  100  tonnes. 
Captaine-generall,  Francis  Drake. 

"4.  The  Elizabeth^  vice-admirall,  burthen  80 
tonnes.   Captaine,  John  Winter, 

"  3.  The  Marigold,  a  bark  of  30  tonnes.  Cap- 
taine, John  Tfumias, 

"  4.  The  Swanne,  a  fliboat  of  50  tonnes.  Cap- 
taine, John  Ohester. 

"  5.  The  Christopher,  a  pinnace  of  15  tonnes. 
Captaine,  Thomas  Moofie, 

*' These  ships  he  mand  with  164  able  and 
sufficient  men,  and  furnished  them  also  with 
such  plentifuU  provision  of  all  things  necessary, 
as  so  long  and  dangerous  a  voyage  did  seem  to 
require ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  with  certain 
pinnaces  ready  framed,  but  carried  aboard  in 
pieces,  to  be  new  set  up  in  smoother  water,  when 
occasion  served.  Neither  had  he  omitted  to 
make  provision  also  for  ornament  and  delight, 
carrying  to  this  purpose  with  him,  expert 
musitians,  rich  furniture  (all  the  vessels  for  his 
table,  yea,  many  belonging  even  to  the  Cooke- 
roome,  being  of  pure  silver),  and  divers  shewes  of 
all  »orts  of  curious  workmanship,  whereby  the 
civilitie  and  magnificance  of  his  native  contrie 
might  amongst  all  nations  whithersoever  he 
should  come,  be  the  more  admired." 
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As  it  was  probable  that  the  Englishmen 
would  have  to  depend  occasionally  on  other 
things  than  their  civility  and  magnificence, 
the  Pelican  carried  twenty  brass  and  iron 
guns,  together  with  a  good  store  of  munition 
— "  wildfire,  chain-shot,  guns,  pistols,  bows, 
and  other  weapons  in  great  abundance" — 
and  her  consorts  were  equally  well  supplied, 
each  after  her  degree.  Drake  had  kept  the 
purpose  of  his  voyage  as  secret  as  possible, 
even  from  his  own  crew,  giving  out  that 
Alexandria  was  his  point,  and  a  spell  at  the 
Mediterranean  trade  his  venttire.  There 
were  too  many  traitors,  however,  about  the 
court  then  for  secrets  to  be  well  kept ;  and  a 
shrewd  suspicion  soon  crept  abroad  that 
instead  of  the  Mediterranean  the  Spanish 
main  was  more  likely  to  be  Captain  Drake's 
cruising  ground.  Mendoza,  the  Spanish 
Minister  in  London,  is  said  to  have  sent  o£E 
a  post  in  haste  to  Madrid  to  bid  them  pass 
the  word  to  the  Viceroy  of  Peru  to  stand  on 
his  guard.  Luckily  for  Drake  the  warning, 
if  ever  sent,  was  disregarded. 

The  voyage  began  badly.     Contrary  winds 
first  drove  the  little  fleet  into  Falmouth,  and 
then  back  to  Plymouth  to  refit ;  and  it  was 
not  till  nearly  a  month  after  the  first  start,  till 
December  the  thirteenth,  that  they  were  all 
fairly  away.  The  Alexandrian  myth  was  very 
quickly  dispelled,  as  well  by  the  course  steered 
as  by  the  appointment  of  the  island  of  Mogador 
for  a  rendezvotiSf  in  case  the  squadron  should 
be  scattered.     After  hanging  about  the  Cape 
de  Verd  Islands  for  the  best  part  of  a  month, 
and  picking  up  a  prize  or  two,  including  *^  a 
shipp  of  Portugall,  laden  with  singular  wines 
and  many  other  good  commodities,''  they  set 
their  course  for  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and 
steered  out  into  the  open  sea.     For   sixty- 
three  days  they  held  on  with  no  sight  of 
land,  "during  which   long  passage   on   the 
vast  gulph,  where  nothing  but  sea  beneath 
us  and  aire  about  us  was  to  be  seene,  our 
eies   did    behold   the  wonderfuU   workes   of 
God  in  His  creatures,  which  He  hath  made 
innumerable  both  small  and  great  beasts  in 
F*/ f  ^®**     anci    wide    seas."       So    Master 
ifietcher,  who  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
/.^^^ff^^  by  his  first  sight  of  the  flying  fish, 
hign^  f-nd   wonderfuU    creature   of    the 

middia     ^^^    proportion    of   a  reasonable  or 
luiAato^^w  ^^  pilchards,"    which   leads  an 
"the  ^^^      .     '  driven    out    of   the  water  by 
^g^in  £^!^^^^^'  ^^  great   mackrel,"  and   back 
^^^nixxf^^  *^®  upper   air  by  "  a  great  and 
^P^rkig^*»^^^^^   named    of    some   a   2>or  or 
coast  o^   *-j^      The  first  land  was  made  off  the 

^^^K  axirf  ^"^^^  ^^  ^P^^^  ^*b  '^  latitude  33" 
<*   soon  the  anchors  were  dropped  in 


the  fresh  and  welcome  waters  of  the  Plate 
River.  The  real  troubles  of  the  voyage  were 
now  to  begin. 

On  leaving  the  African  coast  the  crew  of 
the  Portuguese  prize  had  been  sent  on  their 
way  in  one  of  the  English  pinnaces,  and 
the  ship  taken  on  with  the  squadron  under 
the  charge  of  one  Thomas  Doughty,  accord- 
ing to  one  account  Drake's  vice-admiral, 
though  if  he  held  that  place  it  is  probable 
that  he  held  it  in  conjunction  with  Winter. 
Doughty  had  not  been  long  in  charge  of  the 
prize  when  troubles  arose,  which  ended  in 
his  being  transferred  to  the  Pelican,  though 
not  apparently  in  open  disgrace,  Drake  him- 
self going  on  board  the  prize.  Then  things 
went  wrong  in  the  Pelican.  Doughty  was 
reported  to  the  admiral,  or  general,  as  Drake 
was  commonly  called,  for  mutinous  talking, 
and  he  was  once  again  transferred,  this  time 
to  the  Swan.  On  leaving  the  Plate  River 
the  Swan  disappeared,  and  was  not  recovered 
till  May  the  nineteenth,  when  she  was  broken 
up,  and  her  crew  divided  among  the  other 
ships.  Doughty  being  sent  under  arrest  on 
board  the  Pelican.  Whether  Doughty  had 
meant  to  desert  is  not  clear ;  but  nothing  is 
clear  in  this  curious  episode.  The  narratives  of 
this  voyage,  from  which  our  story  is  taken, 
may  be  read  in  a  volume  called  The  World 
Encompaased,  printed  for  the  Hakluy t  Society 
in  1854.  They  are,  first,  an  account  pub- 
lished in  1628  by  Drake's  nephew  from  notes 
made  by  Fletcher,  the  chaplain  already  men- 
tioned. With  this  is  collated  a  manuscript 
from  the  British  Museum,  dated  1577,  and 
professing  to  be  a  literal  transcript  of 
Fletcher's  notes,  but  differing  on  several, 
though  not  very  material,  points  from  young 
Drake's  history.  This  manuscript  ends  with 
the  Doughty  episode  ;  but  in  the  Appendix 
another  manuscript  account,  beginning  after 
the  passage  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
carries  the  voyage  on  to  the  end.  This, 
which  is  said  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
time,  is  evidently  the  work  of  one  not  well 
disposed  to  the  general ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  various  disjointed  memoranda  also 
published  in  the  Appendix  and  taken  from 
the  Harleian  manuscripts.  Finally,  there  is 
a  complete  narrative  of  the  voyage  taken 
from  the  same  source,  where  it  exists  in  the 
handwriting  of  Stow,  the  antiquary.  It  is 
dated  1577,  and  signed  John  Cooke,  and  is 
evidently,  whether  the  name  be  a  real  one 
or  not,  the  work  of  an  eye  witness.  It  is 
impossible  here  to  go  at  length  through  the 
different  views  taken  in  these  narratives  of 
Doughty' s  case.  Nor,  were  there  leisure  to 
do  so,  would  it  help  us  to  any  certain  con- 
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dusion.  It  is  clear  that  there  were  two 
parties  in  the  fleet,  Drake's  and  Doughty 's, 
and  Drake's  being  the  stronger  prevailed. 
Perhaps  Doughty  had  hard  measure ;  but  it 
is  difficult  not  to  believe  he  must  have  given 
great  provocation  by  unwise  talking  and 
self-assertion.  Of  course  the  word  treachery 
WH$  freely  used.  There  was  so  much  of  it 
about  then  that  everything  at  all  obscure 
was  invariably  set  down  to  some  traitor's 
aocount.  So  here  it  is  hinted  that  Drake 
had  the  office  from  Leicester  to  get  rid  of 
Doughty,  who  had  been  chattering  incon- 
veniently about  him  and  Essex.  This, 
however,  is  at  least  unlikely,  for  though 
Leicester  had  a  share  in  the  voyage,  Essex 
was  Drake's  very  particular  friend.  But  as 
ilr.  Froude  says,  "  whenever  the  veil  that 
overhangs  Elizabeth's  court  is  lifted,  treach- 
erous influences  are  seen  at  work."  Leicester's 
character  for  intrigue  was  so  notorious  that 
men  seemed  generally  to  have  looked  to  him 
when  any  dark  story  got  about.  Mendoza, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  was  naturally  very 
curious  on  the  subject  of  these  English 
voyages,  makes  no  allusion  to  a  plot;  he 
merely  says  that  some  of  the  men,  frightened 
at  the  bad  weather  and  the  unknown  seas 
before  them,  were  inclined  to  mutiny,  and 
that  Doughty  was  at  their  head.  This  is 
the  safest  explanation,  and  really  after  all 
the  most  probable.  It  is  at  any  rate  the  one 
with  which  it  is  best  to  be  content. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  issue  at  least  is 
clear  enough.  On  reaching  Port  St.  Julian 
on  the  Patagonian  coast,  after  an  awkward 
brush  with  the  natives  in  which  two  English- 
men were  killed,  Drake  determined  to  bring 
matters  to  a  head.  A  court-martial  was 
called  with  Winter  for  president,  the  charges 
against  Doughty  heard  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  crews,  and  a  verdict  of  guilty  returned. 
According  to  John  Cooke's  narrative,  Drake 
showed  much  temper,  and  a  clear  resolve  to 
make  an  end  of  the  business  once  for  all. 
One  can  hardly  blame  him.  In  such  an 
enterprise  as  he  was  then  embarked  on,  any 
source  of  discontent  must  have  been  fatal. 
Discipline  as  now  understood  did  not  then 
exist.  The  captain  ruled  merely  by  virtue 
of  heing  the  sti<ongest  man.  Half  of  his 
company  were,  in  all  other  respects,  no  doubt 
as  good  men  as  he,  and  possibly  in  birth  and 
position  better  men.  Had  Drake  not  been 
able  to  carry  matters  with  a  high  hand,  the 
fate  that  befell  Doughty  would  in  all  human 
probability  have  been  his.  That  fate  was 
death.  The  accused  was  offered  his  choice 
of  three  alternatives :  death  then  and  there, 
to  be  put  on  shore  to  shift  for  himself,  or  to 


be  sent  back  to  England  "  there  to  answer 
his  deed  before  the  Lords  of  her  Majesties 
Councell."  He  chose  death,  and,  according 
to  Fletcher,  confessed  that  he  deserved  it. 
Then  ensued  a  very  curious  and  characteristic 
scene. 

*^  The  next  convenient  day  a  communion 
was  celebrated  by  JMr.  Francis  Fletcher, 
preacher  and  pastor  of  the  fleet  at  that  time. 
The  generall  himselfe  communicated  at  this 
Sacred  ordinance,  with  this  condemned  peni- 
tent gentleman,  who  shewed  great  tokens  of 
a  contrite  and  repentant  heart,  as  who  was 
more  deepely  displeased  with  his  owne  act 
than  any  man  else.  And  after  this  holy 
repast  they  dined,  also  at  the  same  table 
together,  as  cheerefully  in  sobriety  as  ever 
in  their  lives  they  had  done  aforetime  :  each 
cheering  up  the  other,  and  taking  their  leave 
by  drinking  each  to  other,  as  if  some  journey 
only  had  beene  in  hand." 

Mendoza  relates,  on  the  authority  of 
Winter,  that  Drake  was  himself  the  execu- 
tioner. This  is  hardly  probable  ;  but  Cooke 
does  say  that  Drake  "moaste  despightfully 
made  the  head  to  be  taken  up  and  shewed 
to  the  hole  company,  hymselfe  sayenge,  Loo, 
this  is  the  end  of  tray  tors."  Hard  by  the 
place  where  Doughty  met  his  death  was  a 
gibbet,  where  Magellan  had  hanged  a 
mutineer  more  than  half  a  century  before ; 
a  coincidence  which,  as  Master  Fletcher 
observes,  *^  might  happilie  afford  a  new  paire 
of  paralells  to  be  added  to  Plutarche." 

Justice,  or  whatever  else  we  are  pleased 
to  call  it,  having  been  thus  satisfied,  the 
serious  business  of  the  voyage  conmienced. 
It  was  then  supposed  that  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  formed  the  only  passage  into  the 
Pacific,  a  narrow  sea  between  two  solid 
continents  of  which  nothing  was  known,  and 
no  chart  had  been  ever  seen.  The  Swan  and 
the  Portuguese  prize  had  been  broken  up ; 
one  of  the  pinnaces  had  been  given  to  the 
Portuguese  crew,  and  the  other  seems  to 
have  been  left  behind  at  Port  St.  Julian. 
With  the  Pelican  (also  called  the  Golden 
Hind)  the  Elizabeth  and  the  Marigold,  Drake 
entered  the  Straits  on  August  the  twentieth, 
the  wildest  and  coldest  season  of  those 
latitudes. 

The  passage  lasted  nearly  three  weeks, 
with  frequent  halts  at  the  islands  to  refresh 
the  men,  for  the  work  was  very  hard,  the 
boats  having  to  go  first  with  the  lead,  *'  the 
frete  being  very  crooked,  having  many 
turnings,  and  as  it  were  shuttings  up,  as  if 
there  were  no  passage  at  all."  On  September 
the  sixth,  the  little  fleet  made  the  open 
waters  of  the  Pacific. 
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It  was  Drake's  intention  to  run  straight 
for  the  Line,  his  men  having  suffered  much 
in  "  the  nipping  cold."  "  But,"  says  the 
devout  Fletcher,  "  God,  giving  men  leave  to 
purpose,  reserveth  to  himself  the  disposition 
of  all  things."  On  the  day  after  their  en- 
trance into  the  South  Sea,  a  "  contrary  and 
intoUerable  tempest "  rose,  driving  the  ships 
far  out  of  their  course  six  hundred  miles  to 
the  south-west.  The  Marigold  went  down 
with  all  hands ;  the  Elizabeth  parted  com- 
pany with  her  consort,  and  made  the  best  of 
her  way  back  to  England,  which  she  reached 
in  the  following  June.  Valparaiso  had  been 
named  for  the  rendezvous,  but  Winter  had 
had  enough  of  it,  and  though  some  of  his 
men  murmured  at  deserting  their  general, 
when  he  made  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  once 
more  he  persuaded  them  to  have  done  with 
this  ill-named  Mare  Pacificum.  Drake  was 
now  left  alone,  in  a  ship  of  one  hundred  tons, 
to  go  on  in  a  strange  sea  along  a  strange 
coast,  of  which  nothing  was  surely  known 
but  that  it  was  held  in  force  by  the  deadliest 
foes  of  England. 

From  the  seventh  to  the  thirtieth  of 
October,  the  Pelican  lay  among  the  islands  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  while  "  the  winds  were  such 
as  if  the  bowels  of  the  earth  had  set  all  at 
libertie,"  and  the  anchors  broke, "  committing 
the  distressed  ship  and  helpless  men  to  the 
uncertaine  and  rowling  seas,  which  tossed 
them  like  a  ball  on  a  racket."  At  length,  on 
the  twenty-eighth  the  wind  began  to  lull,  and 
on  the  thirtieth  the  good  ship  put  to  sea  again, 
shaping  her  course  north-west  along  the 
Chilian  coast,  and  keeping  a  keen  look  out 
for  the  golden  galleons.  At  Mucho  (Mocha) 
they  had  a  misadventure  with  some  treacher- 
ous natives,  Drake  himself  and  nine  others 
being  badly  wounded.  But  all  these  troubles 
were  soon  forgot  in  the  welcome  news  learned 
from  an  Indian  fisherman,  that  in  the  har- 
bour of  Valparaiso  lay  one  of  the  great 
galleons  from  Peru.  The  news  proved  true. 
The  Grand  Captain  of  the  South,  as  she  was 
called,  was  not  only  well  stored  with  wine 
and  provisions,  but  also  with  "a  certaine 
quantity  of  line  gold  of  Baldinia,  and  a  great 
crosse  of  gold  beset  with  emeraulds,  on  which 
was  nailed  a  God  of  the  same  mettal."  This 
"  certaine  quantity "  amounted  to  about 
twenty -four  thousand  pounds ;  and  this  was 
only  the  beginning !  From  December  to 
April  the  story  of  the  voyage  is  one  unceas- 
ing story  of  what  one  cannot  well  call 
anything  but  plunder,  seeing  that  Spain  and 
England  were  not  openly  at  war.  The  little 
Pelican  ran  in  and  out  of  the  harlwurs  like 
a  boy  out  for  a  holiday,  hardly  ever  losing  a 


man,  and,  for  Drake  never  took  life  if  he  could 
help  it,  entreating  all  folks  courteously 
enough,  provided  they  were  not  minded  to 
fight  for  their  gold.  The  Spaniards,  who  no 
more  thought  to  see  an  Englishman  on  those 
coasts  than  the  Pope  himself,  seem  to  have 
attempted  no  resistance,  and  in  fact  were  not 
in  a  position  to  attempt  much,  for  as  no 
trouble  was  looked  for  in  those  waters  the 
gold  ships  carried  little  armament,  depending 
on  the  escort  which  waited  for  them  in  the 
other  seas.  At  Tarapaca,  where  the  silver 
from  the  mountains  was  shipped  for  Panama, 
the  Englishmen  found  the  bars  ready  piled 
on  the  pier,  and  the  Spaniard  in  charge 
comfortably  sleeping  by  their  side.  Thirteen 
bars  of  silver  lay  there,  worth  about  four 
thousand  Spanish  ducats;  "whereon,"  says 
our  chaplain,  who  grows  quite  humorous  on 
these  occasions,  "  we  freed  him  of  his  charge, 
which  otherwise  perhaps  would  have  kept 
him  waking,  and  so  left  him  to  take  out  (if 
it  pleased  him)  the  other  part  of  his  sleepe  in 
more  security."  At  their  next  landing,  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  "  we  met  a  Spaniard 
with  an  Indian  boy,  driving  8  lambes 
(llamas)  or  Peruvian  sheepe :  each  sheepe 
bare  two  leathren  bagges,  and  in  each  bagge 
was  50  pound  weight  of  refined  silver,  in  the 
whole  800  weight ;  we  could  not  indure  to 
see  a  gentleman  Spaniard  turned  carrier  so, 
and  therefore  without  intreaty  we  ofEered 
our  services  and  became  drovers,  onely  his 
directions  were  not  so  perfect  that  we  could 
keepe  the  way  which  hee  intended,  for  almost 
as  soone  as  hee  was  parted  from  us,  we  with 
our  new  kinde  of  carriges,  were  come  unto 
our  boats." 

At  Ajica,  the  port  of  Potosi,  **  some  forty 
and  odde  barres  of  silver,  of  the  bignesse 
and  fashion  of  a  brick  batte,  and  the  weight 
each  of  them  about  thirty  pounds,"  were 
added  to  the  amount,  and  then  Lima  w^as 
the  word,  where  the  richest  booty  of  all  was 
looked  for.  Here  they  found  thirty  ships 
in  harbour,  of  which  seventeen  w^ere  ready 
freighted  for  sea,  "aboard  whom  we  made 
somewhat  bold  to  bid  ourselves  welcome." 
There  were  some  pretty  pickings  here,  fifteen 
hundred  bars  of  silver,  a  chest  full  of  reals, 
some  bales  of  silk  and  linen.  Here,  too, 
they  heard  news  from  the  outer  world,  of 
the  deaths  of  the  French  king  and  the  Pope 
among  other  things;  but  of  their  missing 
comrades  they  could  get  no  news.  For  this 
want,  however,  they  were  somewhat  consoled 
by  hearing  that  the  Cacafuego,  "the  great 
glory  of  the  South  Sea,"  full  to  the  brim  of 
gold  and  silver,  had  sailed  for  Panama  a 
fortnight  before  their  arrival.    Off  set  Drake, 
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with  every  stitch  of  canvas  spread,  north- 
wards after  the  noble  prize.  Two  or  three 
unconsidered  trifles  were  snapped  up  on  the 
way,  some  eighty  pounds'  weight  of  gold, 
and  a  mighty  gold  crucifix  set  with  emeralds 
as  large  as  pigeons'  eggs.  While  they  were 
transferring  the  booty  to  the  PeUcan,  two 
Spanish  cruisers,  in  pursuit  by  the  viceroy  of 
CaUao,  came  up  with  them ;  but,  liking  not 
the  look  of  Ih^ake's  guns,  retui*ned  whence 
they  came,  leaving  the  Pelican  to  continue  her 
flight  northward.  The  Line  was  crossed  on 
February  the  twenty-eighth,  and  on  March 
the  first,  about  noon,  the  Cacaf  uego  was  hailed 
off  Quito.  Drake  waited  till  sunset,  trailing 
some  empty  wine  casks  astern  to  slacken 
his  speed,  lest  the  chase  should  suspect  some- 
thing, for  the  English  ship  could  sail  two 
feet  to  the  Spaniard's  one.  After  the  sun 
sank  he  ran  up  alongside  and  boarded.  There 
was  a  short  scuffle,  and  the  Spanish  captain 
was  wounded ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  the 
"great  glory  of  the  South  Sea"  was  in 
Drake's  hands.  The  chaplain  must  finish 
the  story. 

"We  descried  a  sayle  ahead  of  us,  with 
whom,  after  once  we  had  spoken  with  her, 
we  lay  still  in  the  same  place  about  six  dayes 
to  recover  our  breath  againe,  which  we  had 
almost  spent  with  hasty  following,  and  to 
recall  to  mind  what  adventures  had  passed 
us  since  our  late  comming  from  Jjima;  but 
especially  to  do  John  de  AtUon  [the  Spanish 
captain]  a  kindnesse,  in  freeing  him  of  the 
care  of  those  things  with  which  his  ship  was 
loaden.  .  .  .  We  found  in  her  some  fruits, 
conserves,  sugars,  meale,  and  other  victuals, 
and  (that  which  was  the  especiallest  cause 
of  her  heavy  and  slow  sayling)  a  certaine 
quantitie  of  jewels  and  precious  stones, 
13  chests  of  ryals  of  plate,  80  pound  weight 
in  gold,  26  tonne  of  uncoyned  silver,  two 
very  faire  gilt  silver  drinking  boules,  and 
the  like  trifles,  valued  in  all  at  about  360,000 
pezoes.  We  gave  the  master  a  little  hnen 
and  the  like  for  these  commodities,  and  at 
the  end  of  six  dayes  we  bad  farewell  and 
parted.  Hee  hastening  somewhat  lighter 
than  before  to  Panama,  we  plying  o£E  to  sea, 
that  we  might  with  more  leisure  consider 
what  course  henceforward  were  fitted  to  be 
taken." 

It  is  probable  that  Fletcher's  estimate  of 
the  prize  is  considerably  under  the  mark. 
Taking  the  pezo  at  eight  English  shillings, 
his  calculation  will  give  a  total  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  pounds. 
Bat,  according  to  Mr.  Froude,  the  Spanish 
government  placed  their  loss  at  one  million 
and  a  half  of  ducats,  and  a  ducat  was  about 


nine  shillings  and  sixpence  !  There  is  some 
colour,  therefore,  in  this  statement  that  the 
full  value  of  the  Cacafuego  was  kept  a  secret 
between  Drake  and  the  Queen.  The  marvel 
is  how  all  this  treasure  was  stowed  away  in 
a  ship  of  one  hundred  tons,  already  pretty 
full  of  such  gear,  besides  its  other  furniture. 
A  Spanish  manuscript,  quoted  by  Mr.  Froude, 
gives  a  picture  of  the  Pelican  as  she  then 
appeared  to  her  prisoners.  Though  showing 
marks  of  rough  service,  she  was  admirably 
appointed,  and  well  fitted  with  all  kinds  of 
arms.  The  crew  only  numbered  eighty-five* 
and  of  these  but  fifty  were  "  men  of  war." 
Drake,  it  is  said,  *^  was  greatly  feared  and 
reverenced  by  all  on  board."  He  wore  a 
scarlet  cap  with  a  gold  band ;  a  sentinel 
stood  always  at  his  cabin  door ;  and  he  was 
"  served  with  sound  of  trumpets  and  other 
instruments  at  his  meals."  To  the  pertinent 
question  whether  Spain  and  England  were 
at  war,  he  answered  that  he  had  the  Queen's 
commission,  but  added  that  the  Spaniards 
had  robbed  him  and  his  kinsman  Hawkins, 
and  that  he  was  only  making  good  his  losses. 
He  also  told  his  prisoner  that  if  the  viceroy 
put  any  more  Englishmen  to  death,  he 
would  send  him  the  heads  of  two  thousand 
Spaniards. 

Enough  had  now  been  done  both  for 
glory  and  profit.  The  whole  country  was 
up.  A  special  post  had  been  sent  off  to 
Spain,  and  the  alarm  carried  all  along  the 
coast  to  Panama.  Drake  now  determined 
for  home,  but  by  a  route  of  his  own — by 
that  north-east  passage  of  which  Frobisher 
thought  he  had  found  the  entrance,  and 
which  was  supposed  to  correspond  to 
Magellan's  Straits  on  the  south.  North- 
wards, accordingly,  he  kept  still,  picking  up 
another  prize  or  two,  a  China  ship  and  a 
Spanish  grandee  on  his  way  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands.  He  put  in  at 
Guatuleo,  where  he  watered  his  ship  and 
renewed  his  provisions,  "not  forgetting  be- 
fore we  gate  a  ship-board,  to  take  with  us 
also  a  certaine  pot  (of  about  a  bushelle  in 
bignesse)  full  of  ryalls  of  plate,  which  we 
found  in  the  towne,  together  with  a  chaine 
of  gold,  and  some  other  Jewells,  which  we 
intreated  a  gentleman  Spaniard  to  leave 
behinde  him,  as  he  was  flying  out  of  towne." 
Northwards  still  kept  the  Pelican  into  lati- 
tude 48°  north,  but  found  no  signs  of  the 
passage  he  expected.  The  weather  grew  cold, 
and  his  men  began  to  suffer.  He  saw  that  he 
must  turn  back,  but  the  Straits  he  knew  well 
would  be  no  passage  for  him  now,  with  all 
the  Spanish  fleet  on  the  look-out.  In 
the  cabin  of  the  Philippines'  new  governor 
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he  bad  found  a  Portuguese  chaH  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  for  the  Cape  of  the 
Good  Hope  he  determined  to  steer.  But 
first  the  Pelican  must  be  put  in  thorough 
repair.  She  had  been  hard  worked,  and 
many  a  long  mile  of  unknown  sea  lay  be- 
tween her  and  her  Plymouth  home.  So  he 
put  her  head  back  and  ran  for  San  Francisco. 
Here  he  stayed  a  month,  making  friends  with 
the  natives,  and  receiving  from  them  the 
sovereignty  of  California,  of  whose  golden 
treasures  he  stayed  long  enough  to  get  some 
idea.  On  July  the  twenty-third  he  steered 
out  for  the  open  sea,  and,  giving  the  Philip- 
pines and  their  unfortunate  governor  a  wide 
berth,  ran  down  on  a  fair  course  to  the 
Moluccas,  which  they  reached  November  the 
fourteenth.  Here,  at  the  island  of  Ternate, 
south  of  Celebes,  they  made  another  halt  of  a 
month.  The  Pelican  was  docked  and  set  in 
proper  trim  throughout,  while  the  crew  re- 
freshed their  weary  bodies  on  the  beautiful 
little  island,  till  "  we  in  short  space  grew  all 
of  us  to  be  strong,  lusty,  and  healthfull  per- 
sons." No  human  beings  were  met  with,  but 
"  an  infinite  swarme  of  fierie  seeming-wormes 
flying  in  the  aire  by  night,"  and  crayfish  "  of 
such  a  size  that  one.  was  sufficient  to  satisfie 
foure  hungry  men  at  a  dinner." 

On  December  the  twelfth  the  Pelican  put 
to  sea  again,  and  while  beating  '*  with  extra- 
ordinary care  and  circumspection  "  through 
that  dangerous  sea,  she  came  into  the  greatest 
danger  she  had  yet  encountered  since  leaving 
Plymouth  Sound.  On  the  evening  of  January 
the  ninth,  in  thefirst  watch,  **  even  in  a  moment 
our  ship  was  laid  up  fast  on  a  desperate 
shoale,  with  no  other  likelihood  in  appear- 
ance, but  that  wee  with  her  must  there 
presently  perish  ;  there  being  no  probability 
how  anything  could  be  saved,  or  any  person 
scape  alive."  Neither  the  Pelican  nor  those 
in  her,  however,  were  destined  to  end  there 
and  then.  All  hands  were  called  to  prayers, 
and  then,  '*  that  we  might  not  seeme  to 
tempte  God,  by  leaving  any  second  meanes 
unattempted  which  he  afforded,  our  Generall 
incouraged  us  all  to  bestirre  our- 
selves, shewing  us  the  way  thereto  by  his 
owne  example." '  The  ship  was  lightened, 
not  by  the  discharge  of  any  of  the  precious 
cargo,  but  by  throwing  overboard  "three 
tons  of  cloves,  eight  cannon,  and  certain 
meal  and  beans."  About  four  in  the  morning 
the  wind  shifted,  the  tide  rose,  the  Pelican 
began  to  stir,  and  presently,  when  some  sail 


had  been  spread,  floated  off  the  *^  desperate 
shoale "  into  deep  water.  Mr.  Froude 
quotes  a  sad  story  to  our  chaplain's  discredit 
on  this  occasion.  It  seems  he  was  troubled 
in  his  conscience  with  Doughty's  fate  (against 
whom  it  is  by  some  hinted  that  he  had  given 
false  evidence),  and  began  to  talk  of  retri- 
bution instead  of  attending  to  his  business. 
So,  when  off'  the  rock  and  out  in  the  open 
seas  again,  they  proceeded  to  hold  judgment 
on  the  poor  parson.  Drake,  "  sytting  cros 
legged  on  a  chest,  and  a  peire  of  pantoffles  in 
his  hand,"  ordered  Fletcher  to  be  chained  by 
the  leg  to  the  deck,  and  then  proceeded  to 
excommunicate  him  and  "  denounce  him  to 
the  divell  and  all  his  angells."  He  also 
"caused  a  posy  to  be  written  and  bond 
about  Fletcher's  arme,  with  chardge  that  if 
bee  tooke  it  off  bee  should  then  be  hanged." 
And  the  posy  was  :  "  Frances  fletcher,  y** 
falsest  knave  that  liveth."  The  latter  part 
of  this  story  is  told  in  the  Appendix  to  The 
World  Encomjyassed,  but  no  particular  act  of 
Fletcher's  is  there  specified  as  having  de- 
served punishment ;  and  the  editor  believes 
Drake's  conduct  to  have  had  reference  to 
the  old  Doughty  matter.  However,  the  whole 
affair  seems  to  have  been  half  a  jest,  much 
like  the  rebuke  administered  to  Jack  Brimble- 
combe  on  board  the  good  ship  Rose,  which 
Kingsley  very  possibly  borrowed  from  this 
story. 

This  little  episode  and  a  visit  to  Java, 
where  Drake  was  entertained  in  state  by  the 
"  Kaia  Donan,  the  chiefe  king  of  the  whole 
land,"  form  the  last  scenes  in  this  eventful 
history.  Over  a  summer  sea,  and  with  a 
fair  wind,  the  Pelican  swept  round  the  Cape, 
watered  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  "  on  the  26  of 
Sept.  (which  was  Monday  in  the  just  and 
ordinary  reckoning  of  those  that  had  stayed 
at  home  in  one  place  or  countrie,  but  in  our 
computation  was  the  Lord's  Day  or  Sonday) 
we  safely  with  joyfull  minds  and  thankfull 
hearts  to  God,  arrived  at  IHtmoth,  the  place 
of  our  first  setting  forth,  after  we  had  spent 
2  yeares,  10  moneths  and  some  few  odde 
daies  beside,  in  seeing  the  wonders  of  the 
Lord  in  the  deep,  in  discovering  so  many 
admirable  things,  in  going  through  with  so 
many  strange  adventures,  in  escaping  out  of 
so  many  dangers,  and  overcomming  so  many 
difficulties  in  this  our  encompassing  of  this 
neather  globe,  and  parsing  round  about  the 
world,  which  we  have  related." 

Mowbray  Morris. 
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E  Old  Worlde  Fayres  and  the 
Health  Exhibition  have 
familiarised  us  with  the 
appearance  of  a  medisval 
English  borough,  though 
the  glossy  freshness  of  the 
imitative  hostelries,  guild- 
halls, churches,  and  lattice- 
windowed  dwellings,  is  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  dim  and  weather-beaten  complexion 
of  some  real  and  honourable  old  city.  When 
W.  M.  Turner  was  one  day  showing  a  highly- 
hued  sketch  of  a  country  scene  to  a  lady 
critic,  he  was  met  with  the  demur,  "  Why, 
Mr.  Turner,  we  never  see  these  grand  colours 
in  nature  !  "  "  No,  madam,"  was  his  reply, 
"but  do  you  not  wish  you  could  1'*  The 
immaculate  brightness  of  the  mimic  city,  in 
all  the  colours  of  a  haberdasher's  ribbons, 
we  could  dispense  with  in  the  actual  one. 
but  we  should  like  to  meet  in  our  journey- 
ings  with  a  mediaeval  town  unmixed  with 
modern  interpolations,  and  true  to  its  original 
ideal,  as  in  the  fancied  representation.  But 
grey  old  cities  have  become  scarce,  some  of 
the  oldest,  as  in  the  case  of  Bath,  having 
been  translated  into  the  newest,  their  history 
being  their  only  antiquity.  We  mention 
Bath,  because  it  is  only  twelve  miles  distant 
from  our  subject,  Bristol,  and  because  no 
two  places  could  be  more  unlike  in  social 
and  architectural  character.  Though  Bath 
is  many  centuries  older  than  its  more  populous 
neighbour,  the  latter  looks  many  centuries 
more  ancient  than  the  former,  for  if  we 
except  the  early  Tudor  abbey  at  Bath,  no 
church  or  house  or  other  building  less  recent 
than  the  time  of  the  Georges  is  there  distin- 
guishable, without  prying  research.  In 
Bristol,  notwithstanding  the  unsparing  hand 
of  improvement,  we  find  a  dozen  venerable 
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churches,  whose  towers  and  spires  yet  stand, 
like  patrician  trees  of  the  forest,  amidst  the 
undergrowth  of  a  thousand  modem  ai*chitec- 
tural  weeds,  while  about  us  are  quaintly- 
built  houses  which  Queen  Bess  might  have 
glanced  at  when  she  rode  on  her  sleek  palfrey 
and  gilded  saddle  through  the  streets,  or 
that  Charles  I.  might  have  noticed  in  his 
visits,  had  he  not  more  serious  things  in 
mind.  By  excavating  Bath,  like  Pompeii, 
and  exploring  underground,  we  indeed  dis- 
cover remains  of  baths,  temples,  altars,  and 
inscribed  columns  of  a  thousand  years  earlier 
date  than  even  the  one  old  church  in  the 
midst  of  the  place ;  but  no  exploration  would 
discover  a  Boman  Bristol,  though  there  are 
attempts  to  prove  it  to  have  existed  in  the 
days  of  Hadrian.  At  the  period  when  Bath 
was  as  truly  the  Latin  empress  of  western 
Britain  as  she  was  queen  of  western  England 
in  later  days,  when  Minerva  Medica  was 
tutelary  deity  of  the  healing  springs,  and 
temples  and  votive  altars  were  raised  to  her 
honour,  Bristol,  or  rather  its  site,  was  a 
reedy  morass,  the  haunt  of  the  heron,  the 
wild  swan,  and  cormorant.  The  imperial 
eagle,  when  he  winged  his  way  to  £Gc  his 
talons  in  the  Silurian  border  found  in  this 
part  of  the  Avon  valley  no  dry  ground 
whereon  to  alight,  though  evidence  exists  of 
his  having  lodged  on  the  high  rocks  of  the 
same  river  at  Clifton,  where  there  is  a  British 
camp  that  shows  signs  of  Koman  occupation. 
When  Cenwealh  slew  the  three  British  kings 
at  the  decisive  battle  of  Deorham  (a.d.  577), 
and  took  their  three  great  cities,  Gloucester, 
Cirencester,  and  Bath,  he  was  but  ten  miles 
from  Bristol,  which  he  might  with  ease  have 
added  to  his  conquest  had  it  been  a  place  of 
habitation,  or  been  worth  taking.  But  the 
lowland  whereon  the  future  city  was  to  be 
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was  an  alluvial  tract,  likei  Athelney  and 
other  islets  of  Somerset,  which  guarded  the 
jwrts  from  the  Wessex  kings,  and  sheltered 
Alfred  when  preparing  against  the  Danes. 
The  sun'ounding  hills  were  covered  with 
trees  as  thickly  as  now  with  houses,  the 
hunter*B  horn  resounding  in  the  woods  of 
Clifton  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century. 
Bristol,  in  fact,  makes  no  appearance  in 
history  till  the  Danish  invasion,  by  which 
time  its  site  had  been  partially  reclaimed, 
though  the  many  districts  that  yet  retain 
its  name  of  marsh  and  mere  (as  Canon's 
marsh,  Philip's  marsh,  Frogmere,)  show 
many  centuries  to  have  elapsed  before  the 
present  habitable  circuit  was  completely  re- 
covered. From  the  first  its  situation  on  the 
Avon  and  the  Frome,  and  ready  communi- 
cation with  the  broad  Severn  and  open  sea, 
caused  it  to  be  a  centre  of  maritime  activity, 
and  never  like  Bath  a  city  of  pleasure. 
An  old  traveller  describes  the  place  as 
appearing  to  float  upon  the  waters,  and  to 
Pope  the  poet*s  eye,  the  streets  seemed  full 
of  ships ;  for  the  two  rivers,  with  their  tall 
masts,  busy  wharves,  and  tarred  mariners, 
meet  us  in  almost  every  direction.  No  noisy 
wharves  and  soiled  shipmen  disturb  the 
serenity  of  Bath,  though  seated  on  the  same 
Avon,  which,  like  Clifton,  displays  its  terraced 
crescents  bent  smoothly  as  the  rainbow,  and 
glistening  ranks  of  houses  drawn  straight  as 
files  of  troops  on  a  review  day. 

If  we  look  around  for  some  other  charac- 
teristic of  Bristol,  besides  steam-vessels  and 
warehouses,  the  many   church   towers   and 
spires  that  spring  upwards  from  amidst  the 
round  chimneys  of  factories  and  red  roofs  of 
houses  will  supply  one.     These  were  a  con- 
sequence of  the  prosperity  and  piety  of  the 
old  merchant  burghers ;  for  it  is  many  cen- 
turies since  a  new  church  on  a  new  site  was 
built  within  the  old  civic  boundaries,  though 
many  have   been   destroyed,   one,  St.  Wer- 
burgh's,    only    lately.       The     ecclesiastical 
activity    of    the    place   was    more    striking 
in  the  past   than  has   been   even   the  mer- 
cantile   liveliness    of    later    times,    though 
church    building    and     ship    building    may 
always    have   formed   the  boast  of  Bristol. 
Such  fine  parish  fanes  as  St.  Stephen's,  with 
its  glorious  tower,   and  St.  Mary  Redcliff, 
with  its  sumptuous  ornament,  testify  to  the 
devout  munificence  of  her  earlier  sons,  while 
in  latter    days  such  noble  steam-vessels   as 
the  GretU    Western,   the    Great  Britain,  and 
the  Demerara,  the  very  cathedrals  of  steam- 
ships, until  afterwards  surjmssed,  were  effects 
ot  the  enterprise  of  Bristol  men.     Canynge, 
the  builder  or  re-builder  of  Redcliff,  employed 


between  the  years  1450  and  1460  on  an 
average  800  seamen  in  the  navigation  of  his 
ten  ships,  none  of  which,  however,  acquired 
the  fame  of  the  good  ship  Matthew,  of 
Bristol,  whose  captain,  Sebastian  Cabot,  of 
Venetian  descent,  but  a  native  of  the 
same  port,  was  the  first  European  to 
sight  the  mainland  of  the  New  World  in 
A.D.  1497,  though  three  years  before  this 
Columbus,  by  coming  upon  the  West  Indies, 
had  nearly  anticipated  the  same  splendid 
discovery. 

Tempora  mtUanttir  nos  et  niutamur  in  Ulis 
may  be  said  by  cities  as  well  as  by  men.  It 
is  some  centuries  too  late  to  view  Bristol  as 
the  monk  Bowley  saw  it  in  the  antiquarian 
soul  of  Chatterton,  with  its  engirdling  walls, 
church-crowned  gates,  narrow,  overhanging 
streets,  groined  cellars  intended  for  mer- 
chandise though  worthy  to  be  chapels  for 
saints,  carved  crosses  in  thoroughfares  and 
churchyards,  huge  castle  on  the  Avon  bank, 
priories,  nunneries,  and  mitred  abbey.  So 
many  were  the  monastic  houses  that  there 
was  not  room  for  them  within  the  fortified 
town,  which  in  truth  was  ecclesiastical 
enough  without  them,  with  its  many  parish 
churches  and  numerous  religious  guilds  with 
their  chapels  and  crypts  ;  therefore,  Bene- 
dictines, Carmelites,  Franciscans,  Dominicans, 
Friars,  Eremites,  Augustinian  Canons,  and 
Knights  Templars,  with  their  cloisters, 
gardens,  and  churches,  settled  themselves 
as  a  sort  of  spiritual  outwork  on  the  green 
slopes  round  the  turreted  walls  of  the  burgh, 
which  it  may  be  trusted  they  helped  to 
defend  with  their  unceasing  supplications 
for  its  peace.  Their  convents  have  not 
wholly  disappeared,  nor  is  the  religious  Ufe 
that  once  beat  in  their  solemn  aisles  alto- 
gether departed.  The  parish  church  of  St. 
James,  though  barbarously  deprived  of  its 
chancel  which  belonged  to  the  Benedictine 
monks,  who  held  the  priory  to  which  it 
belonged,  retains  the  grand  Norman  nave 
erected  by  the  powerful  Robert,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  the  defender  of  the  unpleasant 
Queen  Matilda  against  King  Stephen.  Here 
the  funeral  torches  flamed  over  his  poor 
remains,  and,  though  he  is  said  to  have  died 
in  the  adjacent  castle,  "  unhouselled,  disap- 
pointed, unaneled,"  he  here  sleeps  well; 
except,  'indeed,  that  a  few  years  since  a 
workman  when  digging  about  the  spot  of 
the  interment  of  Robert,  came  upon  the 
skeleton  of  one  whom  he  rudely  interpreted 
to  be  an  "  old  ancient  monk,"  but  which  was 
possibly  the  illustrious  Gloucester  himself. 
If  so,  the  question  of  where  he  now  is 
must   wait   till   the  great  re-assembling  of 
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hmnanity,  for  the  grave-digger  sold  the 
bones  to  a  marine- store  dealer,  and  thus 
they  vanished. 

There  are  also  extensive  remains,  includ- 
ing a  fine  thirteenth  century  dormitory  of 
the  Dominicaa  priory,  but  the  most  repre- 
sentative fragment  of  the  old  monasteries  is 
the  cathedral.  The  cathedral  is  of  course,  one 
of  the  "  memorials  and  the  things  of  fame  that 
do  renown  this  city,"  and  if,  like  Sebastian 
in  TioeJ/ih  Night,  whom  we  have  just  quoted, 
the  visitor  is  pursuing  the  reliques  of  the 
town,  he  will  find  much  here  to  detain  him, 
though  the  fabric  holds  but  inferior  rank 
among  what  Mr.  Freeman  rather  affectedly 


monkish  sculptor  and  satirist,  Reynard  the 
fox  being  the  hero  of  his  theme.  Of  higher 
interest  is  the  Norman  chapter-house,  with 
its  many-pillared  vestibule  and  marvellous 
profusion  of  wall  sculpture ;  and  outside  the 
church  he  may  note  a  doorway,  which,  after 
long  years  disuse,  was  suddenly  re-opened 
on  Friday,  September  21,  1838,  a  fact  which 
is  said  to  have  proved  to  the  deep  concern- 
ment of  local  Koman  Catholics  of  the  lower 
order,  who  had  a  tradition  that  at  the  Refor- 
mation a  priest  closed  the  door  and  made  it 
so  fast  that  the  Protestants  had  never  since 
been  able  to  unclose  it.  Of  more  importance 
than  this  doorway  is  the  original  Norman 


calls  "  bishops'  stools."  Besides  the  broad 
constructive  features  of  fluted  pillars,  and 
high  embowed  roof,  and  of  the  peculiar  aisles 
with  their  attached  chapels,  he  will  notice 
the  Trinitarian  symbolism  of  the  tracery  of 
the  broad  east  window,  the  graceful  arrange- 
ment of  which  resolves  into  repeated  groups 
of  triple  lines,  the  old  pictured  glass  which 
forms  the  lights  being,  we  are  taught  to 
believe,  of  rare  beauty.  Also  he  will  observe 
the  queer  carvings  of  the  misereres  or  fold- 
ing seats  of  the  stalls,  and  of  the  spandrils  in 
the  "  Elder  I^dy  Chapel,"  which  are  charac- 
teristic specimens  of  the  wild  fancy  of  the 


gatehouse  to  the  abbey,  which  stands  as 
grandly  as  when  the  last  Augustinian  abbot 
passed  through  its  curiously  moulded  arch- 
ways, except,  indeed,  that  the  fifteenth 
century  dwelling-house  erected  over  the 
portal  has  been  deprived  of  its  picturesque 
oriel  windows,  which,  however,  are  about  to 
be  replaced  by  Mr.  Pearson.  Until  late 
years  there  stood  here  only  half  a  cathedral 
church,  and  in  due  keeping  only  half  a 
bishop  overlooked  it.  But  it  seems  likely 
that  Bristol  will  shortly  have  a  whole  prelate 
to  itself,  for  the  division  of  the  see  from 
Gloucester  has  been  fairly  resolved  upon  by 
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Parliament.  At  what  time  the  old  nave  dis- 
appeared seems  likely  to  remain  a  mystery  ; 
but  to  pull  down  a  church  under  Thomas 
Cromwell  was  as  small  a  thing  as  to  pull 
down  a  maypole  under  Oliver — neither  fact 
was  worth  recording.  It  is  not,  however, 
cei-tain  whether  the  destruction  in  question 
occurred  at  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey,  or 
before  that  event ;  but  the  work  whenever 
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done  was  thorough,  no  stone  being  left  upon 
another.  The  tranquil  souls  of  the  citizens 
were  for  centuries  undisturbed  by  tliia  par- 
tially desolated  condition  of  their  chief  sanc- 
tuary, and  the  generations  might  have  gone 
on  eating  their  daily  bivjad,  and  manufactur- 
ing shoes  and  cigars,  tobacco,  and  chocolate 
creams,  while  dean  and  choristers  bad  hardly 
length  and  breadth  for  their  daily  processions, 
had  not    Canon    Norris   piously   persuaded 


them  to  turn  some  of  their  profits  towards 
the  noble  work  of  building  the  present  but- 
tressed walls  and  cross-ribbed  vaulting,  and 
thus  help  to  disestablish  Hesiod's  economical 
maxim,  tliat  half  is  better  than  the  whole 
when  applied  to  sa<^red  things. 

Leaving  the  cathedral,  and  looking  across 
College  Green,  we  see  a  large  Gothic  window 
inserted  between  a  long  row  of  handsome 
shops,  while  a  square  red  tower 
Npringing  from  the  middle  of  a 
pointedroof  completes  the  evidence 
of  an  ecclesiastical  structure.  This 
is  the  mayor's  chapel,  formerly 
the  chapel  of  the  Bonhommes,  one 
of  the  solemn  troops  and  sweet 
societies  of  the  ancient  town. 
Entering,  we  are  struck  with  the 
sepulchral  gloom  and  mediieval 
air  of  the  place,  the  mailed  effigies, 
and  fretted  altar  tombs,  the  gilt 
cross*ribbed  ceiling,  and  abundant 
tabernai;le  work  of  the  altar-piece 
and  chapels,  and  the  sombre 
illumination  from  the  windows 
glowing  with  imagery,  carrying 
us  back  from  the  days  of  the 
Franchise  Bill  to  those  of  the  old 
worshippers  of  the  sanctuary, 
whom  we  almost  seem  to  ipeet 
face  to  face,  clothed  in  their  long 
gowns,  relieved  with  a  red  shield 
and  white  cross,  and  singing  their 
solemn  hymns. 

Coming    out    again    into    the 

cathedral  green  we  find  ourselves 

almost  alone  among  the  cloistral 

lime-trees,  though  us  late  as  the 

last  century  these  green  avenues 

were  a  fashionable  promenade  for 

dandies   and    idle   towns   people. 

Chatterton,   says   Mrs.    Newton, 

his  sister,  would  frequently  walk 

in  College-green  with   the   young 

girls  that  paraded  there   to  show 

their  finery  ;  and  somewhat  later 

Coleridge  and  Southey  might  have 

been  seen  walking  up  and  down  in 

voluble  converse  on  their  socialistic 

scheme  of  universal  brotherhood. 

Their  lodgings  were  at  No.  48,  College  Street, 

close  at  hand,  whence  they  intended,  as  soon 

as  circumstances  would  allow,  to  migrate  to 

"Freedom's  undivided  dell"  in  Susquehanoah. 

"  Wliere  toil  and  health  with  mellowed  Jove  shall 
dwell, 
Far  from  folly,  far  from  men. 
In  the  rude,  romantic  glen, 
Up  the  cliff  and  tlirouyh  the  glade 
Wuid'ring  with  the  dea-  '"■--'  — '■ 


r  loved  maid.'' 
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But  Coleridge  and  Southej's  earthly  paradise 
failed  as  completely  as  Adam  and  Eve's. 
The  communists  fell  out  ere  they  departed 
on  their  journey,  and  Coleridge  having 
married  took  up  his  ahode  on  the  shores 
of  the  Severn  at  Clevedon  instead  of  upon 
Susquehannah's  banks. 

In  what  was  called  the  Minster  house, 
which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  new  nave  of 
the  cathedral,  was  bom,  in  1758,  the  beautiful 
and  unfortunate  Mary  Robinson,  otherwise 
"Perdita,**  who  was  playing  that  part  in 
Hie  Winter's  Tale  when  she  attracted  the 
precious  attention  of  the  first  gentleman  in 
Europe,  alias  Florizel.  She  says,  "  The  nur- 
sery in  which  I  passed  my  hours  of  infancy 
was  so  near  the  great  aisle  of  the  minster 
that  the  organ,  which  re-echoed  its  deep 
tones,  accompanied  by  the  chanting  of  the 
choristers,  was  distinctly  heard  both  at 
morning  and  evening  service.  I  remember 
with  what  pleasure  I  used  to  listen,  and  how 
much  I  was  delighted  whenever  I  was  per- 
mitted to  sit  on  the  winding  steps  which  led 
from  the  aisle  to  the  cloisters.''  In  budding 
womanhood  she  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Kobin- 
son,  who  proved  as  unfaithful  a  husband  as 
she  did  wife,  and  as  Florizel  did  paramour. 
By  the  encouragement  and  tuition  of  Sheridan 
and  Garrick  she  took  to  the  stage  as  a  means  of 
livelihood.  In  her  autobiography  she  makes 
an  apology  for  having  become  the  prince's 
mistress,  and  as  his  heartless  conduct  towards 
her  after  her  fascination  over  him  had  ceased 
was  a  sufficiently  sore  punishment,  we  may 
perhaps  accept  her  apology.  Moreover,  she 
had  a  more  fatal  trial.  In  her  twenty-fourth 
year,  while  travelling  in  an  open  chaise  she 
induced  a  malady  that  deprived  her  of  the 
use  of  her  limbs,  insomuch  that  she  was 
obliged  henceforth  to  be  carried  about  by  an 
attendant.  Within  a  few  days  of  her  death 
in  1800,  she  collected  her  poetical  works, 
but,  says  Christopher  North  in  reference  to 
them,  *'No  Englishwoman  who  has  strayed 
from  virtue  ever  wrote  poetry  worthy  of 
being  read  twice." 

Regaining  the  shop-bordered  pavement  we 
acquire  an  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  prices  of  the  latest  and 
sweetest  thing  in  bonnets  and  bracelets,  and, 
better  still,  the  privilege  of  noticing  the 
glances  towards  the  same  figures  of  the  fair 
consumers  of  these  ornaments.  For,  dressed 
in  all  the  hues  of  the  cathedral  windows 
opposite,  and  with  faces  worthy  of  the  Saint 
Agneses  and  Saint  Cecilias  enshiined  in  the 
stony  tracery,  the  daughters  of  Clifton  pay 
an  afternoon  visit  to  the  great  shops  in  the 
city,  though  Clifton  is  gradually  becoming 


self -supplying.  We  might  have  said  daughters 
of  Bristol ;  but  there  is  a  profound  distinc- 
tion  between  Bristol  and  Clifton,  though 
they  are  now  a  wedded  municipality.  Clifton 
in  being  united  with  Bristol  is  like  a  proud 
and  handsome  woman  who  has  consented  to 
become  the  bride  of  a  business  husband  for 
the  sake  of  the  wealth  he  earns  for  her 
pleasures  and  domestic  needs,  rather  than  for 
love  of  his  dear  old  homely  face.  To  have 
been  bom  in  Bristol  rather  than  at 'Clifton 
is  a  real  misfortune.  It  is  still  more  unfor- 
tunate to  be  obliged  to  confess  to  having  one's 
domestic  hearth  among  the  churches  and 
chimneys  of  the  traffic  hollow,  rather  than 
among  the  walls  and  crescents  of  the  bright 
western  suburb  on  the  rocks.  Bristol  is  the 
dwelling-place  of  tradesmen  whose  circum- 
stances require  them  to  live  over  their  shops, 
of  waiters  and  barmaids,  and  of  merchants' 
clerks  and  lawyers'  clerks  to  some  extent; 
but  Clifton  is  the  place  of  the  lawyer,  the 
parson,  the  merchant,  the  fiourishing  shop- 
keeper, the  banker's  clerk,  and  the  doctor. 
The  old  merchant  prince  lived  within  the 
shadow  of  his  parish  church,  and  his  outlook 
was  circumscribed  by  the  walls  of  the  town. 
William  Canynge  dwelt  in  Redcliff  Street 
where  the  great  hall  of  his  house,  like  the 
refectory  of  an  abbey,  may  yet  be  seen. 
From  his  front  doorway  he  could  view  the 
rising  walls  of  St.  Mary's  which  he  was  re- 
building after  its  destruction  (a.d.  1445)  by 
lightning,  and  from  the  oriel  windows  of  the 
rear  of  his  dwelling,  he  could  survey  his 
laden  ships.  "  St.  Colston,"  the  man  of  Bristol, 
the  river  of  whose  affluent  bounty  still  irri- 
gates the  charities  of  the  city,  lived  in  Small 
Street,  at  a  house  where  the  two  Charleses  and 
James  II.  at  several  times  were  lodged  and 
entertained.  The  broad  mansion  of  the  Nortons 
with  its  gables  and  arabesque  frontage  is  one 
of  the  sights  of  the  place,  while  the  many 
chimney-pieces  and  ceilings  with  their  bar- 
baric enrichment  hidden  within  houses  with 
modem  exteriors  suggest  how  dearly  the 
well-to-do  burgher  of  the  past  loved  his  city 
fireside,  for  he  had  no  villa  elsewhere.  The 
spacious  squares  of  handsome  dwellings 
erected  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  show  that  the  city  even  within  a 
recent  period  could  supply  homes,  as  well  as 
offices  and  warehouses  and  shops,  for  business 
and  professional  men,  but  these  squares  have 
been  turned  into  shoe  factories  and  counting 
houses  which  are  locked  up  at  night,  and 
instead  of  resounding  as  once  they  did  with 
the  meiTy  cheer  of  a  household  are  silent 
and  deserted. 

But  we  are  yet  in  College  Green  whence  a 
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few  stepn  bring  us  to  the  drawbridge  over 
the  Frome  with  its  long  lanes  of  sliipping. 
Pi-oceeding  up  dure  Street,  the  noble  tower 
of  St.  Stephen's  with  its  successive  stages  of 
florid  ornament  and  tiara  of  openwork  battle- 
ments and  turrets  is  disclosed  to  view.  This 
is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  parish 
towers  in  England,  and  "  is  remarkable " 
says  Mr.  Freeman,  •'  for  having  »sthetica!ly 
dispensed  with  buttresses."  This  architec- 
tural freedom  and  independence  seems  to 
rank  St.  Stephen's  with  Mr.  Buskin's  ideal 
claiw  of  towers,  in  all  of  which  he  requires 
it  to  be  &  "  point  of  chief  necessity  that 
they  shall  seem  to  stand,  and  verily  shall 
stand,  in  their  own  strength,  not  by  help  of 
buttresses  nor  artful  balancings  on  this  side 
and  that.  Your  noble  tower  must  need  no 
help,  must  be  sustained  by  no  crutches,  must 
give  place  to  no  suspicion  of  decrepitude. 
Its  office  must  be  to  withstand  war,  look 
forth  for  tidings,  or  to  point  to  heaven  ;  but 
it  must  have  in  its  own  walls  strength  to  do 
this ;  it  is  to  be  in  itself  a  bulwark,  not  to 
be  sustained  by  other  bulwarks  ;  to  rise  and 
look  forth,  like  the  tower  of  Lebanon  that 
-  Inoltf-th  towards  Damascus,  like  a  stem 
1,  not  like  a  child  held  up  in  its  nurse's 


arms."  Without  professing  to  understand 
all  this  we  quietly  make  up  our  mind  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  tower,  and  pass  to  the 
interior  of  the  church,  which  we  find  some- 
what cold  looking  and  disappointing  after 
the  great  promise  of  its  nukt  conspicuous 
feature  without.  Instead,  however,  of  at- 
tempting to  describe  the  structiu-e — architec- 
tural description  being  as  tedious  as  theorems 
of  geometry — we  fill  our  eyes  with  a  parting 
view  of  the  fabric,  and  as  we  go  onward 
glance  at  the  lavishly  decorated  insurance 
offices  and  banks  that  rapidly  follow  one 
another  in  the  narrow  street.  On  the  site  of 
the  West  of  England  Bank  opposite  the 
Exchange  stood  "  The  Bush "  in  the  old 
coaching  days,  a  city  inn  of  the  fii'st  im- 
portance, and  one  that  claimed  to  produce  as 
its  Christmas  faro  a  hospitable  entertainment 
"  not,  perliaps,  to  be  equalled  in  Britain." 
It  was  at  this  inn  that  Mr.  Winkle  took  up 
his  quarters  in  his  lovelorn  quest  of  the 
missing  Arabella  Allen,  who  was  surmised  to 
be  bidden  somewhere  in  Bristol  or  round 
about.  It  will  be  recollected  how  Winkle 
walked  forth  to  view  the  city,  its  quays, 
ships,  cathedra],  ttc,  and  how,  hat-ing  lost 
his  way,  he  stepped  into  "something  between 
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A  shop  and  a  private  house,"  over  the  door 
of  which  a  red  lamp  was  suspended,  declaring 
the  reHidence  of  a  medical  practitioner,  and 
how,  on   inquiry  of  the  professional  within, 
who    wore    green    Gpectacles,    waa  suddenly 
embraced  by  his  old  friend  Bob  Sawyer,  who 
had   here   set   up  as  a    "  isawbones."     The 
subsequent   arrival   of    the    vindictive   and 
sanguinary  Dowler,  and  the  hilarious  Sam 
Weller,  and  the  immortal  Pickwick  iiimself, 
with  the  untiring  efforts  of  Sam  to 
discover  traces  of  the  tost  love  of 
Winkle,  of  his  meditative  rest  on 
a  large  stone  by  the  way  and  revol- 
ving in  his  mind  a  plan  for  knocking 
at  all  the  doors  within  five  miles  of 
Bristol  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  a  day,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  find  Aj-abella  by  that  expe- 
dient, and  the  opportune  appearance 
from  a  back   door  of  Sam's   own 
valentine,    the    pretty    honsemaid 
froni     Mr.    Nupkins's,    who,    after 
sympathetic    heed    to    a  rehearsal 
of  her  lover's  feeling  towards  her- 
self, tells  him  of  her  own  knowledge 
where  the  desiderated  lady  was  to 
befouud — are  points  that  are  treated 
of  with    due  enlargement   in   the 
Pickwick  chronicles.    The  tables  of 
the  money  changers  in  the  sump- 
tuous   temple  of   Plutus,  and   the 
drawing  of  cheques  in  lieu  of  corks 
serve   little    to  recall    the   former 
hostelry  that  brought  rest  to  the 
weary  and  cheer  to  the  hungry. 

If  Dickens  has  celebrated  "The 
Bush  "  in  Pickwick,  the  Tolsey,  now 
the  Exchange,  opposite,  finds  record 
in  the  Pirate  of  Scott.    The  captain 
of    the  Go<id   Hope,  of  Bristol,  tells 
Mordaunt  Mertoun  with  much  satis- 
faction  that   his  father,  old  Clem 
Cleveland,   of  the   College   Green, 
was  "  well  known  on  the  Tolsell," 
the  fine  luck  his  vessel  had  on  the 
Spanish  main,  both  with  commerce 
and  privateering,  being  much  owing 
to    paternal    training.      The   four 
brazen    tables    in    front    of     the 
Exchange   must   often  have    met    the   gaze 
of  old  Clem,  and  it  will  not  be  for  want  of 
durability  if  they  are  not  looked  at  a  thousand 
years  hence.     Whether  the  financial  phrase 
"  to  pay  down  on  the  nail "  originated,  as  has 
been  said,    from  these  pillars  having  been, 
from  their  peculiar  shape,  locally  called  nails, 
must  be  decided  by  NoU»  and  Queriet,  but 
they  are  no  longer  used  for  counters.     Tlieir 
only   value  seems  to  be  to  testify  by    the 


scriptural  texts  inscribed  on  their  rims  to  the 
piety  of  the  merchant  donors  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  past,  they  having  been  given, 
at  least  one  of  them,  "in  remembrance  of 
God's  mercy."  Close  by  is  Alhalloweo,  the- 
modernised  Church  of  the  Kalendars  with  its 
Norman  piers.  These  pious  brethren  were 
not  hke  the  begging  dervishes  of  Bagdad,- 
who,  under  the  name  of  Kalendars  told  their' 
lying  tales  to  the  calif,  but  were  a  fraternity 


From  ■  Dnwftv  bf  Fau; 


of  religious  and  laity  to  whom  was  committed 
the  custody  of  the  archives  of  the  town,  and 
whose  office  it  was  to  keep  a  monthly  register 
of  local  events  and  public  acts.  Perhaps 
when  the  question  of  the  origin  of  English 
free  libraries  comes  to  be  discussed,  claim 
may  be  made  for  the  earliest  of  these  institu- 
tions to  have  been  established  here.  About 
1464,  John,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  built  a 
house  over  the  north  aisle  of    Alhallowen 
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Church  to  contain  a  library,  with  apartments 
for  the  librarian,  who  was  identical  with 
the  prior  of  the  order.  On  every  festival  day, 
and  festival  days  were  much  more  frequent 
in  old  times  than  St.  Lubbock's  in  ours, 
from  seven  to  eleven  in  the  morning,  free 
access  was  granted  to  all  willing  to  enter  the 
library  for  the  sake  of  instruction,  but  the 
books  were  chained  and  not  allowed  to  be 
taken  home  for  reading.  If  a  book  happened 
to  be  lost  through  neglect  of  the  prior,  he 
was  to  restore  it,  or  pay  a  fine  of  forty 
shillings  in  addition  to  the  original  value 
of  the  volume.  This  heavy  penalty  may  bo 
explained  by  the  rare  beauty  and  value  of 
some  of  the  illuminated  books  in  the  col- 
lection. One  of  these,  a  primer,  with  the 
seven  penitential  psalms  and  litany,  was 
kept  in  a  grating  under  St.  "Christopher's 
foot."  Notwithstanding  the  strict  watch  and 
ward  of  this  (liteiully)  great  saint,  the  book 
was  stolen,  the  robbers  proving  to  be  some 
pilgrims  who  had  visited  the  church  previously 
to  their  setting  out  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
James  in  Spain,  Bristol  being  a  favourite 
post  for  such  pious  rovers,  as  many  as  420 
having  sailed  thence  in  one  year.  At  Com- 
postella  the  precious  volume  was  discovered, 
brought  home  and,  placed  within  a  new 
grating,  was  again  stolen  and  never  regained. 
We  are  now  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
central  point  of  the  city,  where,  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  four  leading  streets,  once  stood 
the  High  Cross,  around  which,  at  the  angles 
of  the  streets,  were  formerly  three  churches, 
of  which  Alhallowen'g  alone  exists.  Hence 
we  may  glance  down  Broad  Street,  which  is 
terminated  by  one  of  the  portcuUised  gate- 
ways of  the  walled  town,  surmounted  by  the 
spire  of  St.  John's,  a  structure  cliiefly  in- 
teresting for  its  vaulted  crypt,  formerly  the 
chapel  of  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Cross,  who 
in  the  fifteenth  century  therein  met  at  six 
o'clock  on  summer  mornings,  and  seven  in 
^^inter,  to  hear  mass  for  the  souls  of  the 
living  and  the  dead.  Turning  towards  High 
Street,  we  see  close  at  hand  a  cross-timbered 
house,  marked  with  as  many  squares  as  a 
Highlander's  plaid ;  and  proceeding  up  Wine 
Street,  we  find  on  the  left  the  tenement 
wherein  Southey  first  saw  the  light  of  day. 
It  is  marked  by  a  sort  of  wooden  balustrade 
towards  the  roof,  but  would  be  more  unmis- 
takable if  a  tablet  were  placed  in  front  to 
denote  its  interest — a  device  that  might  well 
be  adopted  with  other  houses  of  distinctive 
character  in  the  place.  In  Wine  Street  the 
business  aspect  of  Bristol  may  be  best  studied, 
in  its  retail  form,  the  colossal  shops  of  the 
linendrapers   attracting    their    himdreds   of 


fair  buyers  about  the  counters  on  a  bright 
afternoon.  The  business  aptitude  of  the 
men  who  have  developed  these  trading 
centres  which  have  grown  and  spread  like 
saplings  into  gigantic  trees,  seems  to  us  weak 
souls  a  special  kind  of  genius.  The  keen 
commercial  intellect  of  the  Bristol  man  is 
illustrated  by  the  well-known  saying  that  he 
"  always  sleeps  with  one  eye  open."  This, 
of  course,  is  meant  rather  as  a  moral  than  a 
physiological  fact ;  but  there  is  a  worthy 
citizen,  yet  living,  one  of  whose  orbs  of  vision 
is  always  imclosed,  through  being  made  of 
glass.  An  apprentice  from  another  province, 
being  unaware  of  this  fact,  coming  into  his 
master's  chamber  one  night,  was  surprised  to 
find  him  fast  asleep  with  one  eye  in  full 
stare.  Suddenly,  however,  recollecting  the 
local  proverb,  he  at  once  interpreted  it 
literally,  and  ceased  to  be  astonished. 

Passing  onward,  Fitzhamon's  stout  Nor- 
man tower  of  St.  Peter's  meets  the  view ;  and 
forming  one  side  of  the  churchyard  is  the 
picturesque  frontage  of  St.  Peter's  Hospital, 
already  mentioned,  with  its  fine  Jacobean 
board-room  within.  Richard  Savage,  whose 
memory  is  kept  aHve  by  his  friend  John- 
son's  pathetic  account  of  his  career,  i*ather 
than  by  his  merits  as  a  satirical  poet,  is 
interred  in  this  burial-ground,  but  no  stone 
marks  the  spot.  St.  Peter's  church  stood 
without  the  barbican  of  the  castle,  whose 
huge  form  once  filled  the  district  here- 
about. In  the  square  Norman  keep  was 
once  imprisoned  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
King  Stephen,  and  later  on  Edward  II.,  the 
latter  making  a  temporary  escape  from  its 
walls.  The  pleasant  meadows  below  the 
battlements  of  the  castle,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Avon  belonged  to  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars, who  had  there  a  cell.  The  chapel  in 
which  they  worshipped,  oval  in  form,  was 
superseded  by  the  present  fifteenth  century 
church,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  over- 
hanging tower,  nearly  four  feet  out  of  the 
perpendicular.  The  green  fields  once  paced 
by  these  gallant  soldiers  of  the  cross  are  now 
covered  with  factories  and  grimy  dwellings, 
but  there  is  a  spacious  churchyard  (lately 
converted  into  a  pleasure  ground),  wherein 
Chatterton  used  to  walk  and  read  his  poems 
to  a  friend. 

From  Temple  it  is  an  easy  reach  to  St.  Mary 
Redcliff,  the  graceful  spire  of  which  is  one  of 
the  first  objects  to  meet  the  view  from  the 
joint  railway  station.  Forms  of  superlative 
have  long  been  exhausted  in  attempts  to  de- 
scribe Redcliff  church ;  but  such  words  as 
noble,  magnificent,  majestic,  superb,  splendid, 
gi*and,  sublime,  are  abstract  qualities  that 


iiave  been  applied  also  to  the  drama  of 
Hamlet  and  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  as  well  as 
i-o  the  present  building,  and  explain  nothing. 
To  understand  the  fabric.  it«  overwhelming 
beauty  and  stately  proportions  must  be  dwelt 
upon  as  Chatterton  dwelt  u]>on  them,  until 
thev  sank  into   the    soul.     To   Cliatterton, 


Redcliff  was  a  passion.  He  would  lie  down 
and  contemplat*  the  fretted  walls  of  its 
exterior,  and  pace  its  cloistral  aisles  until  he 
had  givoQ  bodily  shape  at.d  poetic  utterance 
to  the  men  who  had  built  it,  and  to  the 
priests  and  choristers  whose  psalms  and 
litanies  resounded  within  its  walls  before  the 
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saints  were  driven  from  their  chantry  altars 
and  the  Miesal  was  replaced  by  the  Common 

"  Well  niayat  thou  be  aslounde,  but  view  it  well  ; 
Go  not  from  hence  before  thoii  see  thy  fill. 
And  learn  the  builder's  virtues  and  hia  name. 
Of  this  tall  Bpire  in  every  country  tell, 
And  with  thy  tale  tlie  losing  rich  man  shame. 
Show  how  the  glorious  Canynge  did  excel. 
How  he,  good  man,  a  friend  for  kings  became 
And  glorious  paved  at  once  the  way  to  Heaven 
■  -     ,o*     " 


and  fame. — Chattbrton. 


street  opposite 


was  an  impossibility.  Unhappily  the  mari- 
time trade  of  Bristol  is  no  longer  prosperous. 
Its  graving  docks  are  closed  or  filled  up, 
and  the  launch  of  a  new  ship  is  as  rare  an 
OQ  the  coast  of  Carthage.  Much  of  the 
decline  of  commerce  has  been  owing  to  the 
establishment  of  rival  dock  communication 
with  the  ocean  by  private  companies,  outside 
the  tortuous  passage  of  the  Avon,  to  intercept 
ships  to  the  city  harbour.  But  the  several 
docks  are  now  consolidated  under  the 
control  of  the  civic  corporation,  which  will 
concentrate  the  trade.  This  result  has 
been  chie^y  owing  to  the  resolute  exertions 


From  a  Drawl»g  kv  P«u 


a^/m"Jf  Vi  ?^  ^edcliff  we  again  come  upon 
^  CiLt^P^"?^'  ""'^  bydTerginga  li^Tle 
river  huAi  -^  discover  what  seems  a  third 
-^"t  ^tbyaTi^^  """•^i'^l  canal  which  was 

^"dd/and  ..«^1  *^«"'-«^y-     It    has  proved  a 

'"ne  when  -.J^^  '*"''  ^  ^^'^  **  foresee  at  a 
"adertatini,  ^^^J^   did    not   exist.       The 

"^'ig  tiree  tnTf^  ""  «P'''''*d  one  (the  channel 
-Port  that  sen*-  *^  ^^  length)  and  worthy  of  a 
across   the    A,  *i  ^^^  English   steam  vessel 

avowed  in  ^^^}'^''   "^^'^  ^^-  La^^oer  had 
txio     place  itself  that  such  a  feat 


of  the  Mayor,  J.  D.  'Weston,  Esq.,  who, 
though  no  shipowner  as  was  Canynge,  is  a 
man  of  large  wealth  and  influence,  and  a 
worthy  successor  in  office  to  that  well-remem- 
bered townsman,  while,  like  him,  he  has  been 
honoiu^d  by  several  years'  election  to  the 
headship  of  the  town. 

Taking  our  way  westward  along  the  nearer 
bank  of  the  artificial  river  the  wooded  heights 
of  the  Avon  begin  to  appear,  and  Clifton  on 
her  throne  of  rocks  unfolds  with  the  abrupt- 
ness of  dramatic  scenery.  Whether  or  not 
we  agree  with  Southey  and  Landor  in  pro- 


icing 


the   ' 


■    of    the    lonj 
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crescents  of  well-built  houses  rising  stage 
upon  stage  on  the  heights,  "all  bright  and 
glistening  in  the  smokeless  air,''  to  be  unsur- 
passed in  its  way  in  Europe,  we  may  at  least 
confess  in  Wordsworth's  phrase  that  he  would 
be  dull  "  of  soul  who  could  pass  by  a  sight 
so  touching  in  its  majesty."  The  winding 
vista  of  the  river  with  its  range  of  broken 
precipice  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  ascending 
woods  on  the  left,  the  living  ships  going  out 
or  coming  in,  and  the  aerial  bridge  stretching 
over  the  chasm,  combine  in  a  picture  that  can 
hardly  receive  too  much  laudation,  only  that 
the  hand  of  the  spoiler  has  been  and  is  upon  it. 
The  cliffs  had  until  lately  been  wasted  and 
disfigured  to  provide  materials  for  building 
and  road  making,  and  their  original  grandeur 
is  lost.  And  now  the  woods  begin  to  move. 
The  majestic  region  of  foliage  known  as  Leigh 
Woods  is  being  scarred  into  a  succession  of 
gaping  quarries,  and  mountain  ash,  alder, 
birch,  aspen,  poplar,  oak,  and  yew,  that  inter- 
mingle their  many -tinted  branches,  are  being 
hourly  cut  down  or  blown  to  pieces  with  dyna- 
mite. The  waving  forest  that  had  been  the 
nursery  of  art  to  W.  J.  Miiller,  Danby,  Pyne, 
and  Turner,  is  become  the  haunt  of  the  navvy 
instead  of  the  painter,  and  the  scenery  that 
has  given  character  to  Clifton,  and  that 
seemed  to  have  been  formed  by  a  master- 
stroke of  nature  to  delight  the  eye  and  soul 
with  its  solemn  beauty  will  be  only  a  record 
of  an  utilitarian  age  whose  sordid  spirit  could 
convert  so  choice  a  piece  of  landscape  into 
crumbling  stones  for  the  sake  of  their  value 
in  money.  Not  that  the  authorities  of  the 
neighbouring  city  are  to  blame,  the  pitiful 
destruction  being  one  of  the  evils  incident  to 
unlimited  powers  in  the  private  ownership  of 
land.  A  society  for  the  protection  of  noble 
landscape  might  be  a  good  supplement  to  that 
for  the  preservation  of  ancient  buildings,  but 
its  influences  would  be  almost  too  late  to 
save  Clifton. 


If  we  look  for  the  Hotwell  Assembly 
Kooms  where,  a  century  or  more  ago,  were 
held  the  concerts  and  balls  that  helped  to 
dissipate  the  hours  of  fashionable  visitors 
and  invalids  who  flocked  here  as  to  waters 
only  less  famous  than  the  springs  of  Bath, 
we  shall  find  it  sobered  down  into  the  parish 
schoolroom ;  while  the  Pump  Boom,  where 
might  have  been  met  in  their  day  such  differ- 
ent characters  as  Bishop  Ken,  Sarah  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  Pope  the  poet,  the  author  of 
the  Ainalogy,  Shelley,  Dr.  Doddridge,  and 
Cowper's  amiable  friend,  Lady  Hesketh,  the 
last  of  whom  died  at  Clifton  and  is  buried  in 
the  cathedral  of  Bristol,  is  altogether  van- 
ished, or  at  least,  is  dwindled  into  a  solitary 
cup  by  the  wayside,  from  which  the  remedial 
hot  springs  can  be  quaffed  without  money  or 
price,  a  curious  depreciation  in  the  estimate 
of  their  worth. 

But  society  has  climbed  to  the  summit  of 
the  cliffs,  and  if  the  thermal  waters  have 
cooled  in  estimation,  their  eflicacy  is  replaced 
by  the  healthy  atmosphere  of  the  open  downs, 
which  are  a  sort  of  Hampstead  Heath  to  the 
local  population.  Adjoining  these  is  Clifton 
College,  which  owes  its  beginning  and  pro- 
gress as  much  to  the  physical  as  to  the  social 
adaptations  of  the  places.  Education  indeed, 
seems  "in  the  air"  of  the  municipality. 
"  Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted  the 
youth  of  the  realm  in  erecting  a  granmiar- 
school,"  was  Jack  Cade's  reproach  to  Lord 
Say,  and  the  fine  buildings  under  that  name 
at  Bristol  are  a  perpetuation  of  like  guilti- 
ness there  incurred  three  centuries  ago.  The 
University  College  and  the  Trade  Schools  are 
other  large  educational  foundations  whose 
operations  belong  to  the  future  rather  than 
to  the  past. 

The  roll  of  Bristol  worthies  is  considerable, 
and  to  those  of  historical  fame  may  now  be 
added  J.  A.  Symonds,  Frederick  Wedmore, 
and  the  author  of  Called  Bach 

John  Taylor. 


SPANISH  FACTS  AND  ENGLISH   FANCIES. 


T  was  at  a  little  daoce 
floe  Sunday  afterooon  in 
Valencia,  that  a  friend 
who  had  introduced  nie 
— that  I  might  see  a 
Spanish  interior — caught 
between  a  dozen  revolv- 
ing couples  a  glimpse  of 
my  weary  face.  "  I  am 
afraid  you  do  not  find 
this  very  interesting!" 
he  Raid,  when  he  had  made  his  way  to  my 

The  room  was  small  and  I  was  hot.  At 
the  best  of  times  an  indifferent  dancer,  I 
found  the  Spanish  step  trying.  And  I  was 
in  a  bad  temper.  I  admitted  these  facts. 
"The  truth  is,"  I  added  fretfully,  "that  I 
came  expecting  to  see  something  essentially 
Spanish,  and  except  the  prevalence  of  black 
in  the  ladies'  dresses,  I  have  not  seen  it." 
Ha  I  It  was  like  magic.  In  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  the  room  was  still.  The  party,  a 
moment  before  so  noisy,  bounding,  twirling, 
and  laughing  in  a  headlong  polka,  sank  upon 
their  knees,  the  girls  bending  low,  their  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  floor,  their  partners  stooping 
over  them.  In  the  dead  silence  which  fol- 
lowed, only  the  silvery  tinkling  of  a  bell  in 
the  street  outside  was  audible.  I  bent  down 
instinctively  with  the  others,  and  so  we 
remained  until  the  sound  of  the  bell  died 
away  in  the  distance. 

Then  all  sprang  to  their  feet.  The  voices 
and  laughter  rose  as  loudly  and  thoughtlessly 
as  ever,  fans  and  eyes  twinkled  and  flashed 
once  more,  and  couple  followed  couple  round 
and  round,  backwards  and  forwards,  with 
renewed  zest. 

"I  am  sorry  that  you  are  disappointed," 
my  friend  said,  resuming  our  talk  a»  if 
nothing  had  happened. 


"  Not  another  word  !  "  I  answered  quickly. 
"  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  now,  and  very 
much  obliged  to  you  into  the  bargain." 

For  that  little  incident  seemed  to  me 
essentially  Spanish.  Of  course  it  was  the 
Host  being  carried  through  the  street  below, 
which  had  given  rise  to  the  sudden  trans- 
formation. On  its  return  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  same  ceremony,  so 
strange  and  incongruous  in  English  eyes. 

I  had  many  experiences  of  this  kind,  such 
as  would  befall  one  travelling  after  my 
fashion.  I  did  much  of  my  journeying  on 
foot,  and  was  without  companions  —  an 
advantage  when  the  object  is  to  gain  know- 
ledge of  a  country.  I  stayed  at  Spanish 
fondas,  paradors,  and  casinos,  as  well  as  at 
French  hotels,  which  abound  in  Spain.  I 
mixed  with  the  people  so  far  as  my  mastery 
of  the  language  permitted  ;  and  having  been 
in  the  country  during  the  weeks  which 
followed  the  late  king's  death,  when  Spanish 
and  English  residents  alike  were  aroused  to 
criticise  its  condition,  I  think  I  may  have 
learned  some  things  new  to  English  readers. 

No  figures  stand  out  more  prominently  in 
my  memory  than  those  of  the  civil  guards. 
To  tell  how  1  first  fell  in  with  them  is 
tantamount  to  describing  how  I  entered  the 
country.  I  had  been  staying  at  St.  Jean  Pied 
du  Port  on  the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees  ; 
it  is  a  gloomy  picturesque  place  at  the  foot  of 
a  mountain  pass,  fortified  by  Vauban  and 
still  girt  by  the  old  town  walls.  From  there 
a  few  days  after  Alfonso's  death  I  crossed 
on  foot  into  Spain.  I  felt  proud  and  free  as 
a  gipsy ;  a  land  of  adventure  and  romance 
lay  before  me ;  and  round  me,  its  scarred 
flanks  sprinkled  with  gnarled  oaks,  the 
famous  deflle  of  Roncesvalies.  I  was  in 
Spain! 

It  proved  from  the  first  less  fertile  than  I 
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had  hoped.  Unless  the  vines  are  in  leaf, 
there  is,  in  the  south  especially,  an  absence 
of  green — of  anything  more  green,  that 
is,  than  the  grey  prickly  pear  and  the  blue 
aloe.  Extreme  fertility  exists  in  places ;  but 
it  is  in  patches,  in  dammed-up  valleys  lying 
like  oases  in  a  dry  chaos  of  mountains. 
Then  the  plains  !  oh,  the  dead  dreary  mono- 
tony of  those  plains!  How  dry  they  are, 
how  dusty,  how  unsightly  their  infrequent 
villages  of  unbaked  clay.  Even  the  orange- 
groves,  of  which  I  had  expected  great  things, 
are  unromantic  enough,  the  soil  about  the 
trees  being  generally  ploughed  up.  And 
though  the  grey  twisted  olive  trees  have  of 
themselves  a  quaint  and  melancholy  beauty, 
the  eye  becomes  tired  of  their  dull  far- 
stretching  rows.  Have  a  care,  too,  of  the 
climate  of  Spain.  Malaga,  I  dare  say,  is 
always  warm.  But  I  found  at  Burgos  the 
snow  a  foot  deep  in  the  streets,  and  a  total 
absence  of  fireplaces.  The  Spanish  braziers 
— a  big  brass  warming-pan  wanting  a  handle 
but  set  in  a  wooden  stool  a  foot  from  the 
floor — is  a  fine  thing  on  a  chilly  evening  at 
Cadiz,  with  the  windows  open;  but  at 
Burgos  in  a  snowstorm — ugh  ! — it  is  an 
invention  of  the  evil  one,  a  very  relic  of  the 
Inquisition.  I  shiver  still  at  the  name 
of  it. 

To  return  to  my  first  day  in  Spain.  To- 
wards evening  I  entered  a  tavern  which 
stood  near  the  great  monastery — deserted 
now,  and  gaunt  and  grim  enough  in  the 
twilight — at  the  summit  of  the  pass.  To 
my  dismay  I  found  the  kitchen  full  of  armed 
men,  dimly  visible  through  the  smoke  of  the 
fire  which  was  burning  on  an  iron  plate  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor.  Some  wore  cloaks 
and  cocked  hats,  some  had  thrown  them 
aside;  but  all  were  nursing  their  guns 
between  their  knees  in  a  fashion  not  calcu- 
lated to  prepossess  a  stranger,  whose  thirst 
for  adventures  had  diminished  with  the  day- 
light. I  paused,  uncertain  how  they  would 
receive  me.  Then  I  saw  I  was  observed, 
affected  an  air  of  indifference,  and  walked 
up  to  the  fire. 

Every  head  was  turned  in  my  direction, 
and  every  moustachioed  face  scanned  me, 
while  a  silence  fell  upon  the  group.  The 
ordeal  was  becoming  decidedly  uncomfortable, 
when  a  veteran  slowly  rose  and  handed  to  me 
his  stool.  I  declined ;  but  he  insisted,  and  I 
sat  down.  Some  one  asked  where  I  had 
slept  the  previous  night,  and  where  I  pro- 
posed to  sleep  that  night ;  and  this  was  all. 
They  filed  out  presently,  and  went  their 
rounds  I  suppose. 

These  were  the  famous  civil  guards,  the 


police  of  Spain.  They  are  in  many  respects  a 
peculiar  body.  They  have  done  great  things 
m  a  short  time.  They  have  extirpated 
brigands  and  highway  robbers,  and  have 
made  the  roads  of  the  country,  with  rare 
exceptions,  as  safe  as  Watling  Street.  They 
have  made  possible  commerce,  pedest nanism, 
and  all  good  things.  A  little  more  about 
them  may  not  be  amiss. 

They  number,  I  believe,  upwards  of  sixteen 
thousand  men,  drawn  from  the  respectable 
classes,  and  resemble  in  some  degree  the 
Irish  constabulary.  There  is  a  saying  about 
them  attributed  to  the  German  Crown  Prince 
which  is  often  quoted  in  Spain.  "  These,*' 
he  said,  after  reviewing  a  number  of  them, 
"  are  soldiers  I  And  they  are  the  only 
soldiers  I  have  seen  since  I  have  been  in 
the  country  ! " 

Certainly  between  the  green-gloved  in- 
fantry of  the  line  and  the  smart  civil 
guards  there  is  a  great  contrast.  It  is 
commonly  said  that  the  Government  relies 
more  upon  the  discipline  and  subordination 
of  the  latter  than  upon  the  valour  of  the 
regular  troops — in  their  green  cotton  gloves. 
Immediately  after  the  late  king's  death 
large  numbers  of  civil  guards  were  sent 
from  more  quiet  regions  to  the  Carlist 
frontier ;  of  whom  the  men  I  met  at  Konces- 
valles  formed  one  party.  They  wear  a  dark 
blue  or  black  uniform  with  smart  facings 
after  the  fashion  of  the  French  (jensdamiesy 
and,  like  them,  cocked  hats.  These  last  are 
in  wet  weather  covered  with  oil-skin  cases, 
which,  with  their  neat  straps  and  weapons, 
give  the  men  a  particularly  workmanlike, 
rough-and-ready  appearance.  Their  arms 
are  a  rifle  or  carbine,  a  short  sword,  and,  I 
believe,  a  pistol  or  revolver.  It  is  a  peculi- 
arity of  their  organisation,  as  well  as  a  sign 
of  the  troublous  times  in  which  they  were 
constituted,  that  they  invariably  work  in 
pairs.  Each  pair  consists  of  a  senior  and 
junior.  Barely  indeed  do  you  see  a  single 
civil  guard.  But  at  every  railway-station  (in 
the  rural  parts — the  town  police  are  a  separate 
body),  in  every  express  train,  on  every 
lonely  road,  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  outskirts 
of  Madrid,  on  the  mule-paths  about  Granada, 
you  will  come  upon  these  twin  pillars  of  order ; 
and  so  espying  them  it  is  likely  that  you 
will  pass  on  more  at  ease  in  your  mind,  as  I 
have  done  many  a  time. 

Particularly  I  remember  being  overtaken 
by  darkness,  on  my  way  back  to  Madrid 
from  the  palace  of  the  Pardo.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  big  city  with  its  horde  of 
ruffians,  and  the  loneliness  of  the  road  which 
ran  for  miles  through  woods,  made   me  a 
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trifle  nervous ;  so  that  I  had  been  well  aware 
for  some  time  of  a  footstep  upon  the  path 
behind  me.  It  seemed  to  keep  pace  with 
me.  I  walked  faster,  so  did  my  follower. 
Then  I  came — much  to  my  relief  I  need  not 
say — upon  a  fire  bui*ning  near  the  side  of 
the  road,  and  upon  a  civil  guard  leaning 
sentry-like  against  a  tree,  while  his  comrade 
.cooked  the  supper. 

"  Bvenas  noc/ies,  aenor,**  I  cried  gratefully. 

"Buenos  noches,  senor,'*  came  the  digni- 
fied answer.  Be  sure  I  went  on  merrily. 
The  road  was  lonesome  no  longer.  The 
motionless  figure  under  the  tree  would  note 
well  every  detail  that  might  serve  to  identify 
myself  and  my  follower ;  and  were  the  latter 
the  worst  cut-throat  in  Madrid  he  would 
know  better  than  to  take  a  purse  on  that 
road.  Needless  to  add,  I  reached  my  hotel 
in  perfect  safety. 

They  have  the  reputation — lo8  gttardtas 
.civiles — of  being  excellent  shots.  They  use 
their  weapons  more  freely  than  would  be 
approved  or  permitted  in  this  country — a 
pi*actice,  however,  which  is  not  only  excus- 
able, but  necessary  under  the  circumstances. 
The  south  of  Spain  teems  with  a  mixed  and 
dangerous  population.  There  is  a  large  pro- 
portion of  Moorish  blood  in  the  inhabitants 
wof  Andalusia;  and  the  knife — a  terrible 
knife,  with  a  blade  broad  at  the  haft  and 
sloping  backwards  to  the  point,  so  that  the 
back  is  straight  and  strong— is  in  every 
man's  waist-belt,  sure  to  be  drawn  lightly 
.and  wielded  skilfully.  Force — the  force 
that  lies  in  rifle-butt  and  sword-cut — is  the 
only  remedy  at  present.  No  doubt  as  the 
law  becomes  more  certain  in  its  operation, 
and  the  murderous  navaja  less  common,  the 
freedom  of  the  police  will  be  gradually  looked 
upon  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  in  time  cur- 
tailed. In  one  particular  especially.  If 
fame  does  not  lie,  our  friends  are  a  little 
apt  to  be  not  only  police  but  judges  and 
executioners  also.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  in  Spain  that  notorious  criminals 
and  men  captured  red-handed  in  murder  or 
brigandage  rarely  come  to  the  hands  of  the 
prison -warders ;  rarely  require  the  services 
of  magistrate  or  advocate.  A  mania  for 
trying  to  escape  immediately  after  appre- 
hension seems  to  seize  them  one  and  all. 
They  are  shot  dead  in  the  attempt,  and  c^est 
Jim,  as  a  French  resident  told  mo  very 
graphically.  In  other  terms  the  civil  guards 
have  power  to  kill  their  prisoners  if  they 
cannot  retain  them  alive,  and  are  i^eported 
to  construe  this  privilege  broadly.  Woe  to 
the  ruflian,  who  has — years  ago  and  at  the 
^ther  end  of  Spain  it  may  be — killed  a  civil 


guard.  If  he  fall  into  their  hands  he  is  a 
dead  man. 

A  tremendous  privilege  no  doubt.  I  have 
heard  it  discussed  in  several  companies,  but  in 
none  have  learned  that  it  is  abused  for  any 
strictly  private  purpose.  Ajid  it  has  great  ad- 
vantages. Justice  is  slow  in  Spain — as  else- 
where— but  she  is  also  far  from  certain  and 
far  from  blind.  Money  and  influence  are 
potent  with  her.  Strange  connections  formed 
in  times  of  Carlist  rising,  or  Republican 
emetUe,  are  not  easily  snapped  in  more  quiet 
days.  The  lowest  rufSan,  much  more  the 
brigand  chief,  may  have  friends  in  the  highest 
places — on  the  steps  of  the  throne.  There- 
foi*e  the  rough  and  irregular  justice  at  which 
I  have  hinted  is  regarded  by  the  respectable 
classes  with  indulgent,  even  approving  eyes ; 
and  its  exercise  invests  the  police  with  a 
certain  awe  and  dignity  in  the  view  of  the 
desperadoes  with  whom  they  have  to  do. 

As  for  my  private  experience  of  them,  I 
found  the  civil  guards  in  all  parts  of  Spain 
alike,  invariably  civil,  courteous,  and  ready 
to  assist  the  f oi^igner!  It  was  in  the  north 
— the  Carlist  provinces — that  I  had  most  to 
do  with  them.  There  we  had  many  strange 
interviews.  One  day  I  was  clambeW -d 
stumbling  along  a  mule-path  through  the 
lonely  hills  north  of  Pampeluna,  when  two 
men  with  guns  in  their  hands  sprang  up 
from  a  clump  of  box,  and  challenged  me. 
Brigands  i  No,  police.  Had  I  any  papers  1 
Yes,  I  had.  And  I  was  proceeding  to  un- 
button my  coat  to  get  at  them.  My  captors 
were  too  polite  to  permit  it.  Their  practised 
eyes  had  seen  enough.  Would  I  toll  them 
the  timel  And — yes,  that  was  the  path 
to  Pampeluna !  The  senor  would  have  no 
diflSculty  m  finding  it. 

Again  in  the  same  province  I  was  once 
seated  in  a  humble  posada,  or  drinking-shop, 
taking  some  wine  and  bread,  when  a  dozen 
policemen  entered.  They  were  astonished  at 
finding  me  there.  For  a  moment  they  fancied 
I  was  an  emissary  of  Don  Carlos.  They  not 
only  asked  if  I  had  a  passport  but  required 
to  see  it.  I  complied,  and  then  gave  the 
leader  a  glass  of  wine  (price  one  penny)  and 
each  of  the  others  a  cigarette  (price  half  a 
farthing).  The  senior  gave  me  a  glass  of 
wine,  his  men  gave  me  all  the  cigarettes  I 
could  smoke  while  we  were  together.  We 
parted  with  mutual  respect  and  many 
salutations. 

In  case  of  a  difficulty  arising  between  a 

tourist  and  the  police  it  is  well  to  demand — 

civilly  and  courteously — to  be  taken  before 

.the  alcalde,  or  mayor.     He  has  a  kind  of 

co-ordinate  authority,  and  though  if  the  civil 
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guards  or  the  senior  of  them  choose  to  retain 
their  prisoner,  he  cannot  override  their  deci- 
sion, they  are  bound  to  respect  his  advice ; 
and  reject  it  at  their  peril.  In  France  the 
same  rnle  prevails,  and  the  traveller  will  do 
well  to  bear  it  in  mind.  Let,  ^^AM.U  Mayor 
toute  de  suite"  be  his  cry,  if  the  police  but 
mention  the  word  "  arrest." 

So  much  for  a  force,  which,  in  some  things 
unique,  has  deserved  well  of  Spain.  The 
peninsula  is  a  land  in  many  parts  wild, 
rugged,  and  mountainous,  in  almost  all  parts 
thinly  populated,  ill-provided  with  roads, 
barely  civilised.  In  most  things — in  rail- 
ways, comnierce,  and  wealth,  in  education 
and  the  solidity  of  its  institutions — it  is 
behind  Italy  and  inferior  to  Sicily.  Yet  the 
solitary  traveller  may  in  well-nigh  perfect 
security  drive  along  its  roads,  trace  its  mule- 
paths,  and  climb  its  mountains.  If  he  were 
foolish  enough  to  do  these  things  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Palermo  or  Beggio  all  the 
world  knows  what  would  be  his  fate.  And 
for  this  Spain  has  to  thank,  not  its  judges  or 
officers  of  state,  but  its  guardiAM  civiles. 

The  mention  of  arrest  recalls  a  most  absurd 
altercation — fully  as  unpleasant  as  it  was 
ridiculous — which  was  forced  upon  me  one 
night  in  a  stage-coach.  There  were  five 
passengers  besides  myself — three  men  and 
two  women.  I  had  then  been  but  three  days 
in  the  country,  and  my  knowledge  of  the 
language  embraced  perhaps  thrice  as  many 
words.  Naturally  I  was  silent,  and  this 
aroused  the  suspicions  of  my  companions. 
They  began,  while  the  coach  was  still  in  the 
Pampeluna  streets — I  was  travelling  from 
Pampeluna  to  Irun — to  ply  me  with  remarks 
and  questions ;  the  latter  endless,  and  to  me 
unintelligible.  I  smiled,  bowed,  and  raised 
my  hat  to  the  ladies.  Still  they  persisted, 
while  I  blushing  and  looking  foolish  answered, 
"»St,  aenoTj^  ^* Noy  sefiora,"  at  random,  and 
wished  them  anywhere  but  in  the  coach. 
Oh !  it  was  terrible  !  The  very  recollection 
of  it  makes  me  hot  all  over  !  Now  and  again, 
it  is  true,  they  would  relapse  into  silence, 
and  I  would  sink  back  into  my  corner  with 
a  sigh  of  relief.  But  always  the  interval 
was  short :  always  sooner  or  later  I  would 
meet  a  stem  eye  fixed  upon  me,  and  the 
watcher  would  fiing  out  some  gibberish  of  a 
question,  which  was  invariably  the  signal  for 
a  fresh  outbreak.  With  immense  labour  I 
stated  that  I  was  English  ;  that  I  was  going 
to  Irun ;  finally — and  oh  I  how  often  I 
uttered  the  phrase  in  a  desperate  attempt  to 
bring  home  the  surprising  fact  to  their  in- 
telligences —  that  I  spoke  "  muy  poco  de 
Egpagnol'* — very  little  Spanish. 


Alas !  I  learned  presently  that  it  was 
not  that  they  did  not  comprehend,  but  that 
they  did  not  believe.  I  was  not  English ! 
"  No  !  no !  no ! "  the  youngest  man  kept 
repeating.     I  was  German  1 

Now  a  strange  thing  had  happened  to  me 
in  France  not  many  weeks  before.  I  had 
been  travelling  in  a  diligence,  as  I  waa  doing 
now,  but  in  the  daytime  and  in  the  company 
of  my  brother.  Without  warning — without 
the  slightest  cause  to  expect  what  was  coming, 
we  had  been  arrested,  accused  of  being 
German  spies,  and  kept  in  a  vile  rural  lock- 
up for  many  hours.  We  had  been  at  last 
released,  but,  innocent  as  we  were,  almost 
with  contumely.  And  there  had  been  cir- 
cumstances attending  our  confinement  which 
had  inspired  me  with  a  profound  dread  of 
any  repetition  of  the  experience. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  being  now  on 
the  less  enlightened  side  of  the  Pjrrenees — 
the  one-eyed  man  is  king  among  the  blind — 
and  in  a  country  where  the  Germans  were 
for  the  time  unpopular,  no  wonder  that  I 
felt  uncomfortable.  However,  I  put  the 
best  face  I  could  upon  the  matter  and  eyeing 
my  young  friend  steadily,  repeated  with  an 
emphasis  equal  to  his  own,  **  Soy  Inglese, 
seHor  !  Inglese  t  Inglese  /  Comprende  uste  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head.  He  did  not  believe 
me :  and  I  was  fain  to  shake  my  shoulders 
contemptuously,  when  a  great  idea  seemed 
to  occur  to  him.  Fumbling  in  his  pocket  he 
produced  a  handful  of  money,  and  showed  it 
to  me.  I  looked  at  the  pesetas.  He  shook 
the  money  in  my  face,  put  it  away  again, 
and  slapped  his  pocket.  Then  he  touched 
mine. 

What  consummate  impudence!  was  my 
first  thought.  He  wanted  to  be  bribed ! 
Ajid  he  made  no  more  of  a  secret  of  it  than 
if  he  were  an  Italian  custom  house  officer ! 
Yet  I  could  not  be  certain,  and  I  glanced 
aside  at  the  others.  To  a  woman  they  were 
agape  with  expectation.  I  tentatively  drew 
some  silver  money  from  my  pocket  and 
showed  it.  They  all  leaned  forward ;  they 
muttered,  as  they  looked,  a  word  of  disap- 
pointment, they —  No  !  The  quickest-eyed 
darted  upon  a  coin  in  the  little  heap  and 
held  it  up  with  a  shout  of  triumph.  It  was 
a  Belgian  half-franc.  Their  Httle  stratagem 
had  succeeded.  I  was  a  Belgian — probably 
the  same  as  a  German  in  their  eyes. 

Not  a  little  mortified  I  reiterated  sulkily 
that  I  was  English  and  not  Belgian,  and 
flung  myself  back  in  my  corner. 

They  thought  the  case  proved,  and  watched 
me  warily.  Presently  my  chief  tormentor, 
whether  he  would   show  his   cleverness  or 
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confute  me  out  of  my  own  mouth,  tapped 
my  knee  and  asked  slowly,  "Who  is  the 
king  of  England,  Mr.  Englishman  ?  Who  is 
the  king  of  England  1 " 

**  Victoria  ! "  I  cried  briskly,  "  Victoria  1 
Victoria!"  And  I  beamed  joyfully  upon 
him,  ready  to  forgive  him  everything  now 
that  I  could  clear  myself.  "  Ha !  ha ! 
Victoria ! " 

Alas,  instead  of  the  nod  of  assent  I  ex- 
pected, he  looked  at  me  doubtfully,  and  then 
stole  a  glance  at  each  of  his  companions. 
They  were  gazing  doubtfully  at  him.  The 
truth  dawned  upon  me.  He  had  asked  the 
question  at  a  venture,  not  knowing  the 
answer ;  hoping  perhaps  that  when  he  heard 
the  name  he  might  recognise  it.  But  he 
did  not  know  it.  He  had  never  heard  of 
her  gracious  majesty ! 

More,  the  failure  of  this  stroke  of  genius 
embittered  his  temper,  and  he  proceeded  to 
demand  my  papels,  with  a  stern  determin- 
ation to  put  up  with  no  denial.  "  Fapds  / 
Papels  /'^  he  cried. 

T  should  have  acted  more  wisely  perhaps 
had  I  at  once  handed  to  him  my  passport, 
but  this  long-continued  badgering  had  afPected 
my  mood  also.  Was  I  to  show  my  papers 
to  every  ignorant  boor  who  chose  to  ask  for 
them  1  No,  never !  And  I  shook  my  head 
contemptuously — with  one  eye  upon  a  certain 
heavy-headed  stick,  which  was  always  near 
my  hand  in  Spain. 

"  Papels,  seH&r  /  "  he  cried  imperatively. 

"Gtuirdia  civile — papels — si/"  was  my 
emphatic  answer.  "  Uste — no  !  no !  no ! " 
I  meant  that  I  would  show  my  passport  to 
the  police,  but  not  to  him. 

Then  he  made  me  understand — somehow 
— ^that  he  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  and 
had  a  right  to  demand  the  papers. 

For  answer  I  touched  his  shoulders  lightly 
and  shrugged  mine.  He  was  not  in  uniform  : 
no  epaulettes ! 

Well,  then  began  a  hubbub  which  lasted, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  for  hours.  They  all, 
women  as  well  as  men,  joined  in  the  demand, 
shouted,  gesticulated,  and  a  thousand  times 
taunted  me  with  being  a  German.  The  coach 
stopped,  changed  mules — our  team  consisted 
of  seven,  eight,  or  nine,  according  as  the 
stage  was  upon  the  level  or  uphill-r-went  on 
again  through  the  darkness,  and  again 
stopped,  and  still  the  five  angry  t,^  glared 
into  mine. 

The  driver  interrupted  us  by  coming  to 
the  door.  Did  we  want  any  supper  1  Of 
course  we  did,  and  out  we  all  bundled  and 
went  into  the  inn.    No,  not  all.    My  military 

'end   had   disappeared  to  enter  presently 


with  a  couple  of  civil  guards.  A  thousand 
pardons,  but  would  I  show  them  my  passport  1 
The  gentlemen  rose  and  clustered  round  me, 
the  ladies  took  their  knives  out  of  their 
mouths ;  all  watched  with  a  childish  curiosity 
my  hand  go  to  my  pocket. 

"  Muchissinuis  graciaa  f  MtLchissimas 
gracias/"  (It  sounds  a  trifle  doggy  but 
it  is  good  Castilian.)  It  was  all  over  in  a 
minute.  Smiles  sat  upon  every  face  as  we 
discussed  the  meal.  The  gallant  captain 
pressed  upon  me  some  aguardiente,  which  I 
did  not  like,  and  a  cigar  which  was  more  to 
my  taste.  The  other  male  passengei's  pre- 
sented me  with  cigarettes.  We  all  bowed, 
we  all  laughed,  we  were  the  best  friends  in 
the  world  until  fate  separated  us. 

A  kind  of  sequel,  touching  the  young 
officer  rather  than  myself,  was  the  funniest 
part  of  the  business.  One  of  the  ladies  was 
his  companion ;  perhaps  she  was  his  wife, 
perhaps  his  housekeeper  merely.  At  any 
rate,  she  was  dressed  very  plainly,  a  hand- 
kerchief over  her  wavy  hair  supplying  the 
place  of  hat  or  bonnet.  She  was  tall,  straight, 
and  comely,  with  brown  locks  and  blue  eyes 
— A  fine  specimen  of  the  Basque  women,  with 
all  their  delicacy  of  complexion.  About 
three  in  the  morning  he  and  she,  and,  in  fact, 
all  but  myself,  descended  at  some  cross-roads. 
He  had  a  light  trunk,  about  the  size  of  an 
English  officer's  uniform  case,  but  of  much 
heavier  make  to  all  appearance.  It  was 
handed  down  with  some  difficulty  from  the 
roof  of  the  coach.  I  wondered  how  the 
dapper  young  fellow  would  carry  it  up  to 
the  village,  for  there  was  no  vehicle  or  ser- 
vant in  attendance.  He  did  not  carry  it. 
He  did  something  towards  placing  it  on  the 
girl's  head  I  that  was  all.  The  last  I  saw  of 
them,  the  officer  and  gentleman  was  walking 
jauntily  away  into  the  darkness,  and  the  girl 
with  her  hands  on  her  hips,  was  stepping 
almost  as  briskly  after,  the  box  poised  lightly 
on  her  gracious  young  head. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Spaniard  is  in- 
ordinately jealous  of  foreigners.  Certainly 
he  has  cause  to  be  so.  His  railways  and 
mines  are  made  with  foreign  capital  and 
managed  by  foreign  hands.  His  steamboats 
are  engineered  by  foreigners  even  when 
they  are  Spanish.  A  huge  proportion  of 
the  commerce  of  the  country  is  carried 
on  by  foreigners.  The  hotels  teem  with 
German,  French,  and  English  voyagevrs  de 
commerce  (not  so  many  of  these  last  be  it 
observed).  Of  the  very  vineyards  the  French 
get  the  profit.  And  yet  it  is  not  quite  true 
that  the  Spaniards  are  jealous  of  aliens.  Of 
the   foreigner   as   a   ruler,  be  it  as   Queen 
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Consort,  Queen  Hegent,  or  King,  they  are 
inordinately,  meanly,  cruelly,  jealous.  Queen 
Christina  and  King  Amadeo  know  it  well. 
To  the  spy  of  course  they  are  hostile.  But 
to  the  harmless  stranger,  wandering  about 
the  country  for  purposes  inexplicable  indeed, 
but  not  believed  to  be  bad,  the  average 
Spaniard  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  is 
well  disposed.  He  will  not  only  suffer  him, 
he  will  receive  him  with  hospitality,  and 
conceal  the  curiosity  he  feels  about  him  with 
delicacy.  The  traveller  on  his  side  must  be 
ready  with  a  polite  greeting  and  a  pleasant 
address ;  for  before  all  other  races  the 
Spaniard  (not  of  the  nobility)  is  a  gentle- 
man, and  gentleman-like  regards  all  men  as 
his  equals.  In  that  poor  country  poverty  is 
no  disgrace.  A  man  in  rags  will  address  a 
duke  with  self-respect,  as  well  as  with  respect. 
He  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  awkward 
in  any  presence,  but  will  offer  a  cigarette  to 
a  marquis  or  a  millionaire,  and  accept  one  in 
return  with  equal  nonchalance  and  affability. 
It  is  a  fine  feature  in  the  lower  classes. 

There  is,  too,  a  rule  of  hospitality,  more  or 
less  binding  in  the  rural  parts,  the  obser- 
vance of  which  w411  earn  for  you  some  amount 
of  favour.  Whatever  is  eaten  or  drunk  or 
smoked  in  public,  be  it  in  the  railway 
carriage,  by  the  roadside,  or  in  the  coach, 
a  part  of  the  feast  should  be  offered  to  those 
present.  Probably  they  will  decline  the 
offer :  if  they  accept,  they  will  try  to  return 
the  compliment  in  kind.  In  particular,  if 
the  traveller  meets  a  poor  man,  let  him 
proffer  a  cigarette,  and  more  important  still, 
accept  one  in  return  when — as  will  certainly 
be  the  case — the  other's  little  packet  is  pre- 
sented. In  the  matter  of  food  and  drink 
the  offer  may  be  declined,  and  the  natives 
hare  forms  of  polite  refusal.  But  the  cigarette 
it  is  better  to  accept.  They  are  cheap  enough 
in  all  truth,  though  as  the  papers  are  not 
gummed,  a  certain  happy  knack  is  required 
if  the  tyro  would  smoke  them  gracefully,  or 
to  the  bitter  end. 

To  go  off,  apparently  at  a  tangent.  I  see 
myself  toiling  up  a  wide  ravine  filled  with 
chaotic  unsightly  hillocks,  shut  in  on  the  left 
by  a  snowy  bluff  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  on 
the  right  by  a  far-stretching  wilderness  of 
dark  mountains.  In  front  where  these  meet 
is  a  pass,  a  sky-blue  lunette,  a  semi-circular 
bite  taken  out  of  the  hill-wall,  on  which  I 
seem  to  have  had  my  eyes  for  hours.  Wind- 
ing up  through  the  valley  runs  a  track,  here 
a  foot  wide,  a  mere  stone  staircase  between 
box- bushes,  there  a  trampled  slough — dry  at 
present — with  a  frontage  of  fifty  yards.  It 
is  a  typical  mule-path ;  and  more,  it  is  the 


road  from  Yelez  Malaga  to  Albania,  towns 
famous  in  Moorish  story, 

"  Letters  to  the  monarch  tell 
How  Alhama's  city  fell. 
In  the  fire  the  scroll  he  tlirew, 
And  the  messenger  he  slew, 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I  " 

The  final  Moorish  war  was  commenced  by 
the  capture  of  Velez  Malaga  by  the  Moors, 
and  the  taking  by  way  of  retaliation  of 
Alhama  by  the  Christians.  When  I  passed 
along  this  track,  although  the  month  was 
February,  the  sun's  rays  were  pouring  down 
hot  as  those  of  an  English  August.  There 
is  an  awful  dreariness  which  is  unknown  to 
us,  in  this  continual  silent  sterile  glare.  My 
flask  was  empty.  There  were  no  inns ;  and 
as  for  water,  there  was  not  a  drop  for  miles ; 
it  had  all  run  off  I  fancy  through  the  fissures 
— made  by  a  recent  earthquake — which 
gaped  at  intervals  about  the  path. 

Well,  I  had  two  oranges,  and  I  sat  down 
in  the  shadow  of  a  rock  to  eat  them.  I  had 
nearly  finished  the  first,  mouthing  it  with 
huge  pleasure  pig  by  pig,  and  letting  not 
one  drop  of  juice  escape  me,  while  my  eyes 
dwelt  complacently  upon  the  other's  yellow 
roundness,  when  there  was  a  rattle  of  hoofs 
clambering  over  the  stones,  and  a  muleteer 
with  his  beasts  turned  the  comer. 

I  confess  I  was  disgusted,  and  had  half  a 
mind  to  suddenly  fall  asleep.  But  my  virtue 
rose  to  the  occasion.  *^  Quiere  tiate  una 
naranja  ? "  I  cried.  "  Will  you  have  an 
orange  1'* 

He  would  not,  he  declared  with  politeness ; 
but  his  eyes  said  "  yes "  so  clearly,  that 
I  felt  compelled  to  repeat  the  offer,  and  with 
a  thousand  thanks  he  took  my  golden  treasure 
and  went  his  way  devouring  it.  I  gazed 
from  the  one  little  pig — porculus  ca/rissimus 
— left  to  me,  to  his  retreating  form.  Virtue 
is  its  own  great  reward;  but  then  it  does 
not  assuage  thirst. 

That  evening,  however,  a  worse  thing  befel 
me.  Darkness  came  on  while  I  was  still 
upon  the  hills  hurrying  along  the  faint  track, 
that  each  moment  as  the  light  failed  grew  less 
and  less  distinct.  I  thought  I  was  very  near 
Alhama ;  but  not  a  glimmer  from  window 
or  doorway  was  visible  in  front.  I  had  no 
mind  to  sleep  out  of  doors  without  a  cover- 
ing, for  the  nights  were  as  chilly  as  the 
noons  were  hot.  I  must  keep  my  head  cool, 
keep  to  the  path,  and  push  on ;  and  these 
things  I  was  doing,  as  I  thought,  when  a 
cry  from  far  away  to  my  left  induced  me  to 
halt,   and  look  out  and  listen.      The  shout 
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was  repeated.  After  a  momentary  hesitation, 
for  I  could  see  nothing  save  the  ghostly 
forms  of  rocks  in  darker  outline  against  the 
gloom,  I  stumbled  cautiously  towards  the 
place  from  which  I  judged  it  to  come. 
Well,  it  was  the  voice  of  my  friend  of  the 
morning.  He  was  of  course  in  the  road, 
and  I  was  not.  His  keen  eyes,  sharpened 
possibly  by  a  grateful  feeling,  had  espied  me 
as  I  branched  off  for  goodness  knows  where ; 
as  goodness  also  only  knows  where,  but 
for  him,  I  should  have  spent  the  night. 
Virtue  <kc. 

Indeed  two  hours  of  darkness  ensued 
before  we  reached  Albania.  Even  then  I 
should  scarcely  by  myself  have  known  it  for 
a  town,  so  completely  had  it  been  wrecked 
by  an  earthquake — ^in  December,  1884.  We 
had  to  pick  our  way  through  or  over  streets 
heaped  many  feet  high  with  rubbish,  the 
most  dangerous  parts  being  illuminated,  after 
the  fashion  of  small  towns  in  Spain,  by  dim 
oil  lamps  swinging  in  the  middle  of  the  way 
by  a  rope  from  a  pulley.  The  other  end  of 
the  rope  by  which  the  lanthorn  is  raised  and 
lowered  is  secured  in  a  locked  box  let  into  the 
wall.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  contrivance,  under 
the  charge  of  the  serene,  as  the  night-watch- 
man, a  dingy  semblance  of  the  long-gone 
London  "  Charlie,"  is  called  from  his  cry  in 
fine  weather.  Many  times  I  have  awoke  in 
the  night  to  hear  him  call  the  hour  and  the 
weather  in  a  high  sing-song  voice.  In 
Madrid  I  have  heard  that  each  watchman 
has  a  key  to  every  house  in  his  district,  that 
he  may  enter  at  once  in  case  of  necessity. 
And  certainly  they  carry  so  big  a  bunch  of 
keys  at  their  girdle  that  this  may  be  true : 
but  I  do  not  think,  were  I  a  householder  in 
Spain,  that  Ishc^uld  like  the  plan  overmuch, 
the  more  as  many  of  the  watchmen  are  old 
and  feeble. . 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  !    Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 
Indeed,  before  the  earthquake  the  town  con- 
tained nearly  twelve  thousand  inhabitants. 
Its  ruins,   or  rather  the  wooden  huts  that 
have  hoen    erected   on   a  safer  site,  shelter 
scarcely  half    that   number.      The  pla^e   is 
^oomiJy  picturesque.      It    stands  upon  the 
ed^e   of  a    gr^eat   chasm,   or  barranca,  that 
b^J       TJ-^^  upland,  a  chasm  of  mingled 
rift  lu'^x^  horror,  not  unlike  a  better  known 
surrnl^     A  ""^'^^  ^'^^    ^^l^^^s  and  hawks, 
gulf^n     ^^^""^^^^"^^  i^  Algeria.    Into  this 
iyodilv       ^^     ^^®  houses  of  Alhama  subsided 

yisit  to  tH-^^®   ^^^"^   ^^^   ^^^  ^"^^-     ^y 

^e  most  ct•t,^'''^''1'^^  a  gloomy  experience. 

would  not  1  ^      ^^       ®  ^^^*  ^^"^^  *™^^ 

«trated        "T^l!^^®  ^®^^  *  ^^^'^  ^  entirely  pro- 

Xliere  were   literally  not  a  dozen 


houses  uninjured ;  not  a  score  of  which  some 
part  had  not  fallen. 

"  And  on  my  soul  Albania  weighs. 
And  on  my  inmost  spirit  preys, 
Woe  L«5  me,  Alnama." 

Before  qmtting  the  mule-path  let  me 
mention  a  strange  custom  that  prevails 
among  its  frequenters.  They  clip,  or  singe, 
with  much  care  and  art,  the  pattern  of  a 
palm-leaf  upon  the  necks  of  their  mules  and 
donkeys.  I  met  with  many  hundreds  so 
decorated.  The  men  talk  to  their  mules, 
have  pet  names  for  them,  and  do  not,  I 
think,  treat  them  cruelly :  not  so  harshly,  at 
any  rate,  as  the  townspeople  deal  with  their 
animals.  The  largest  and  finest  mules  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  north  of  Spain,  so  there 
may  be  truth  in  the  statement  that  the 
famous  Spanish  mules  are  bred  in  France. 
Many  well-to-do  people  in  Madrid  and  the 
towns  —  ecclesiastics  in  particular  —  drive 
mules  instead  of  horses  in  their  broughams. 

While  Madrid  is  in  question  I  will  say 
very  briefly  what  I  thought  of  it.  The 
prevailing  characteristic  is  untidiness — ^the 
prevalence  of  matter  in  the  wrong  place. 
There  are  backs  of  houses  in  the  principal 
streets;  there  are  dirty  orange  barrows  on 
the  principal  drives,  and  piles  of  chairs  many 
feet  high,  much  broken,  and  very  dingy  also, 
in  the  Prado ;  everywhere  are  bits  of  paper, 
odds  and  ends,  scaffolding,  and  an  immensity 
of  building  materials  apparently  lost  by 
their  owner. 

It  is  a  pretentious  place,  Madrid ;  it  takes 
a  siesta  and  keeps  very  late  hours.  I  am 
afraid  to  say  at  what  time  the  evening 
papers  are  published.  It  is  also  a  town  of 
many  carriages ;  people  who  in  London 
would  travel  in  omnibuses  keep  carriages  as 
a  mark  of  position — keep  them  on  £500  a 
year,  and  live  on  beans  and  pimiento  ;  a 
place  also  of  crowded  pavements.  The 
Madrilenes  live  much  in  the  open  air,  and 
consequently  the  Puerta  del  Sol — the  hub  of 
Madrid  and  the  hub-bub  also — may  vie  with 
the  most  densely  peopled  pavement  of 
London. 

There  are  three  good  things,  however,  in 
the  Spanish  capital,  and  three  only,  I  think. 
Firstly,  a  clear  and  beautifully-tinted  sky, 
with  a  horizon  peculiarly  distant,  and  gor- 
geous sunsets.  As  the  city  standing  on  a 
slight  eminence  is  surrounded  by  a  vast 
plain — high  above  sea-level — and  almost 
entirely  lacks  suburbs,  a  momentary  glimpse 
of  the  solitary  undulating  expanse  is  often 
caught  in  the  most  crowded  streets.     This 
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Las  a  strange  effect  upon  one  new  to  Madrid. 
The  other  good  points  of  Madrid  are  the 
pictures,  and  last  and  least  the  park  or 
gardens  of  Buen  Retire,  from  which  the 
simset  can  be  seen  to  perfection. 

By  the  way  there  are  theatres  in  Madrid 
which  have  hourly  performances  throughout 
the  evening.  The  visitor  pays  his  peseta 
(franc — ^tenpence)  or  two  pesetas,  sees  a  play 
which  lasts  an  hour,  and  comes  out ;  if  he 
pleases  he  stays  in  his  seat,  pays  another 
fee,  and  after  an  interval  of  ten  minutes 
sees  another  play.  Would  that  some  theatre 
in  our  clubland  would  follow  the  example ! 
A  play  commencing  at  half-past  nine  or  half- 
past  ten,  at  a  third  of  the  full  price,  would 
certainly  supply  a  lack  about  St.  James'. 

Spain,  speaking  generally,  is  a  cheap 
country.  I^o  doubt  there  are  exceptions ; 
Madrid  is  one  great  exception  ;  at  the  Hotel 
de  la  Paix  in  that  city  I  paid  four  pesetas 
for  a  cold  bath.  Had  I  taken  one,  as,  I 
need  not  say,  is  my  custom  every  morning, 
I  should  have  been  charged  one  pound  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  week  for  cold 
baths.  Alas !  I  regret  to  say  that  I  pre- 
ferred the  fortuitous  collection  of  matter 
in  the  wrong  place  for  the  few  days  I 
spent  at  that  hotel.  Again,  if  you  wish  to 
be  rowed  on  board  a  steamboat  at  Cadiz  on 
a  dark  night,  you  will  have  to  pay  smartly. 
But  ordinarily  low  prices  prevail. 

The  peseta,  a  modem  silver  piece  worth 
about  a  franc,  is  the  legal  coin  in  which 
accounts  should  be  computed ;  and  so  far  if 
you  understand  French  money,  you  under- 
stand Spanish.  But  in  the  rural  parts  the 
old-fashioned  **  real "  is  the  unit  of  reckoning. 
As  a  coin  it  does  not  exist,  in  circulation  at 
any  rate  :  I  do  not  know  that  it  ever  did. 
But  it  stands  for  twopence  halfpenny.  Four 
reals  go  to  the  peseta.  A  glass  of  wine  and  a 
huge  hunch  of  bread  cost  one  real — to  the 
stranger.  The  two  methods  of  reckoning 
sometimes  lead  to  confusion.  When  I  have 
prepared  my  mind  to  face  a  bill  of  eight, 
nine,  or  ten  peseta.«(  for  dinner,  bed  and  break- 
fast, I  have  been  horrified  by  a  summons  to 
pay  thirty. 

*^Cuantof"  I  gasp,  thinking  I  had 
heard  amiss. 

"  Trente,  aenor,*' 

**  Trente  jxsetasl  For  dios/^*  I  remon- 
strate, bristling  all  over. 

^^  No,  senor,  no  I  Trente  realeal"  replies 
Bulcinea,  smiling. 

I  colour,  fumble  hastily  for  the  money, 
and  do  not  count  the  change.  It  makes  all 
the  difference,  you  see. 

Ten  or  eleven  pesetas  a  day — say  eight  or 


nine  shillings— is  about  the  average  charge  for 
bed,  board,  candles,  service,  wine,  everything, 
if  you  stay  only  a  day  or  two  at  each  place. 
AJways  ask  for  the  inclusive  price  per  day 
when  you  go  to  a  hotel.  At  Madrid  I  paid 
fifteen  pesetas  a  day  for  everything — except 
cold  baths,  and  possibly  one  or  two  other 
extras.  At  Seville  at  the  best  hotel  in 
Spain,  with  a  room  on  the  first  floor,  I  paid, 
I  believe,  thirteen  pesetas.  That  hotel  was 
the  Hotel  de  Madrid — I  write  frankly.  At 
Valencia  I  was  very  comfortable  at  the 
Hotel  de  France — or  de  Paris — at  ten  francs 
a  day.  And  I  have  had  a  very  fair  dinner 
(with  wine),  a  tolerable  bedroom,  and  a 
breakfast  of  coffee,  milk,  and  toast,  for 
twenty  reals,  or  a  little  over  four  shillings. 
Occasionally  prices  are  quoted  in  "duros" 
five-peseta  pieces,  very  like  our  old  crowns. 
English  people  call  these  dollars.  A  half- 
dollar  and  a  two-peseta  piece — like  a  half- 
crown  and  a  florin — are  dreadfully  apt  to  be 
exchanged  the  one  for  the  other — to  the 
invariable  gain  of  the  natives. 

At  times  it  is  well  to  quarrel  with  the 
bill,  but  not  always.  Once  at  the  Parador  de 
Samaria,  at  Palencia — a  queer  old  cathedral 
town  built  of  unbaked  bricks  on  the  flattest 
of  plains — so  flat  a  plain,  so  treeless  that  a 
man  starting  two  miles  in  front  of  you  in 
the  morning,  was  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
landscape  until  after  noon,  when  if  haply 
you  passed  him,  the  sense  of  sudden  solitude 
was  so  great  that  you  swooned — at  this 
queerly-named  inn  I  had  slept  ill  and  break- 
fasted badly ; '  and  a  bill  of  nine  pesetas 
seemed  excessive.  So  I  grumbled,  and  the 
landlady  seeing  it  was  a  person  of  experience 
with  whom  she  had  to  do,  struck  off  two 
pesetas  without  demur.  Nattirally  I  was 
pleased.  I  bestowed  a  royal  gift  upon  the 
maid  of  the  inn ;  and  went  my  way  upon 
the  best  of  terms  with  every  one.  It  was 
not  until  the  next  day  that  I  discovered 
among  the  change  two  dollars — of  lead. 

They  were  I  need  not  say  a  great  lo —  No  ! 
Avaunt  Satan !  I  will  add  nothing,  and 
invent  nothing.  They  were  no  loss  to  me. 
What  did  I  do  with  them  %     Never  mind. 

I  saw  the  sights,  but  I  most  enjoyed  things 
other  than  the  sights — things  less  generally 
known.  Among  them  I  class  a  building 
upon  which  I  lit  by  chance  one  wet  day 
while  walking  with  my  brother  between  St. 
Sebastian  and  Bilbao.  It  was  a  building  of 
grey  stone,  classic  in  style,  and  it  was  very 
large.  It  stood  in  a  narrow  valley  between 
low  hills,  which  to  the  right  were  bleak  and 
barren,  on  the  left  more  fertile;  and  it 
dwarfed   its    surroundings.      It    seemed  to 
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block  up  the  valley.  The  dome  in  its  centre 
rose  above  the  trees ;  the  vast  flight  of  steps 
in  front  rather  forbade  than  invited  approach. 
In  truth  it  was  not  so  large  as  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  but  in  its  solitude  it  seemed  as  large, 
and  it  was  not  unlike  it. 

I  was  wet  through.  I  was  dirty,  hungry, 
and  intensely  uncomfortable.  But  at  the 
sight  of  this  pile  so  far  from  any  centre  of 
life,  so  far,  alas !  even  from  a  decent  inn — 
these  matters  survived  only  as  a  dark  back- 
ground to  my  vivid  curiosity.  "What  is 
thati"  I  asked  the  first  peasant  whom  I 
met. 

"That,  sir,"  he  said,  astounded  by  my 
ignorance,  and  hastening  to  cross  himself,  as 
it  occurred  to  his  sapience  that  I  might  be  a 
heretic — or  worse,  **that  is  the  Church 
and  College  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola.  This 
is  the  demesne  of  Loyola.  In  the  manor- 
house  yonder  the  blessed  saint  was  born  !  '* 

He  passed  on.    I  stood.    Ignatius  Loyola  ! 
My  eyes  continued  to  dwell  upon  the  quiet 
valley,  and  the  old  house  that  seemed  typical 
of  his  life,  for  it  turned  its  back  to  the  vine- 
yards, and  faced  the  hill-side.    But  my  mind 
hurried  away  to  very  distant  and  different 
scenes.     Spain  was  too  small  for  it,  as  for 
him.     It  leapt  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  wide 
and  narrow  seas,  and  wherever  men  congre- 
gated it  read  the  name  of  Ignatius  Loyola. 
In  courts  and  camps,  and  council-chambers, 
in  queens'  closets,  and  the  closets  of  those 
who  should  have  been  queens,  wherever  the 
xate  of  men  was  in  the  balance,  in  streets  and 
niarts  and  priests'  chambers  and  log-towns 
^espied  his  handiwork.     Here  he  was  born 
/^?^  *^®  quiet  presence  of  the  things  on 
trail^  ^'^  -^'^^^   looking,  and  hereabouts  he 
hli^hf  ^  ^13  ^  ^nd  saw  his  narrow  ambition 

at  itr.'  1      "^   ^<^t  here— out  in  the  world 
»c  Its  \sridest   he 


current  of  1  'f  ^^^  strong  to  change  the 

ence    to    th  ^  ^*  *^  ^^^  ^  new  lease  of  exist- 

potent ^hurch,    to    found    the    most 

^^f  head  of"^^"^'*  ascensus  Hi/aluixni!  At 
^^®^%iire.       ^^J^®  steps    before   us   stands   a 

^^  gently     \^         seems  to  look  down  at  us. 

t^'  ^^e  sl^^^^dly  features,    the  bald  fore- 

Wv.  ^^^   ^^v,t^V^^  studious  form  are  those  of 

9«/et        ^:^         ^^-     ^^^«  ^«^  -^^^^^  ^     ^^'  ^^* 
it  jg  ^  ^'^^^e^y.     -?^hat  it  pleases,  far   as   is  this 

is  tbei^^^:^^'^^^  Versailles  and  St.  James's, 

our  id  ^  ^^-^^^   s^lien  from  their   turmoil  than 

Jesus    ^^-t     ^^^:8      ^^^^Ptured  face    above  us  from 

J^ice       ^^^^^1*-  ^^®  founder   of   the   Society  of 

^eat  Vr^^       ^^**  ^^^  °^^  ^  ^Vilkite,   nor,  irve 

'^    U:fc-*_  jj^^natius  Loyola   a   Jesuit.     The 

'•^>    rich    in    marbles,    is    bizarre, 

place,   but    the    statue    on    its 


and 


chi 
out 


steps  is  literally  "  the  portrait  of  a  gentle- 
man." 

In  Spanish  villages  such  as  Loyola,  parti- 
cularly in  the  north,  the  houses  are  often 
large  and  solid,  but  from  the  rarity  of  their 
windows  have  a  peculiarly  heavy  and  sullen 
appearance.  The  village  roads,  or  streets, 
sometimes  end  abruptly  with  the  houses, 
becoming  merged,  to  the  pedestrian's  extreme 
astonishment,  in  tracks  more  or  less  rough. 
The  ground-floor  of  the  house  is  almost  in- 
variably given  up  to  the  cattle  and  mules. 
The  family  live  on  the  upper  floor,  ascending 
by  a  step-ladder  from  the  stable.  Frequently 
there  is  a  clean  bedroom  on  the  flrst  floor  of 
a  house  of  this  kind,  uninviting  and  un- 
promising as  is  the  approach  to  it.  I  did 
not  find  the  Spanish  in  their  household 
arrangements  to  be  conspicuously  more  dirty 
than  the  southern  French.  The  beds  are 
generally  very  clean,  and  free  from  anything 
worse  than  a  few  fleas ;  things  with  which  I 
have  met  even  in  England. 

The  word /onda  pretty  well  translates  our 
hotel,  which  word  is  itself  very  common  in 
the  towns.  The  posada  is  a  tavern  where 
wine  and  coarse  food  can  be  obtained,  but  at 
which  there  is  no  regular  sleeping  accom- 
modation. These  places  most  frequently 
have  no  distinguishing  sign ;  sometimes, 
however,  the  green  bush — which  good  wine, 
according  to  the  proverb,  does  not  need — is 
hung  over  the  door. 

To  make  one  more  mention  of  Ignatius  of 
Loyola ;  he  was  undoubtedly  a   great  man, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  Philip  the  Second  of 
Spain,  the  husband  of — among  others — our 
Queen  Mary.     Yet  it  is  King  Philip's  per- 
sonality which  takes  possession  of  the  stranger 
and  settles  down  upon  him  as  a  brooding 
presence,  and  comes  to  be  his  conception  of 
Spain  and  the  Spaniard.     Philip's  memory 
fills  Spain.     His  name  is  a  household  word 
from  north  to  south  and  east  to  west.     He 
stands  forth,  a  type  of  the  country  in  its 
gloom,  its  religious  spirit,  and  its  sameness 
of  prospect.     And  the  centre  of  his  worship 
is  at  the  Escurial.     No  words  can  picture  to 
one  who  has  not  been  there  the  dreariness 
and  desolation  of  that  spot,  lying  high  and 
cold   and  bleak  and  bare   under   the   clear 
Spanish  sky,  a  grey  cloister-palace  in  a  desert 
of  gi'ey  hills.    How  it  lacks  life,  how  it  lacks 
verdure  !     The  visitor  feels  instinctively  that 
it  was  a  fit  residence  for  the  dyspeptic  writ- 
ing-clerk, the   little  fair-haired,  weak-eyed, 
big- jawed  man,  half  Spaniard,  half  German 
— and  how  many  parts  insane  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say — who  thence  ruled  Europe.    His 
Bullenness,  his  obstinacy,  his   bigotry  have 
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made  their  marks  upon  the  very  building. 
Other  kings,  young  and  old,  have  lived  in  it, 
and  are  buried  tinder  it,  but  the  visitor 
coming  and  going  thinks  of,  and  asks  of, 
and  hears  of  Felipe  dos — Felipe  eegundo,  and 
of  him  only. 

Indeed,  the  Escurial  is  a  very  temple  of 
Nemesis.  There  every  day  the  heretic  strolls 
about  the  darling  church  of  the  Master  of 
the  Inquisition.  The  Englishman  is  invited 
with  many  smiles  and  bows  to  sit  in  the  seat 
of  him  of  the  Armada.  And — retribution 
cannot  go  farther — the  Dutchman  looks 
curiously  at  the  oppressor's  coffin,  and  reads 
insanity  in  the  eyes  of  his  portrait.  I  caught 
a  Dutchman  in  the  act  of  doing  the  former 
thing :  he  spoke  English  and  we  exchanged 
notes,  while  the  Spanish  custodian  stood  by 
patiently,  and  held  the  candle. 

There  are  several  portraits  of  Philip  at 
the  Escurial.  The  one  in  the  library — by 
Moro,  I  think — ^is  well  known.  But  the 
strangest,  and  that  which  is  most  in  accord 
with  his  character,  is  contained  in  a  picture 
by  a  painter  whose  name  I  have  forgotten. 
The  picture  represents  a  crowd  of  the  just 
seated  in  gorgeous  robes  upon  a  carpet  or 
raft,  or  something  of  that  kind,  much  at 
their  ease  to  all  appearance,  while  all  round 
them  the  wicked  (among  whom  certain 
enemies  of  Philip  are  graphically  portrayed) 
are  being  swallow^ed  up  by  whales,  devoured 
by  fire,  or  suffering  other  unpleasant  things, 
at  which,  of  course,  the  righteous  look  on 
with  pious  resignation ;  or,  it  may  be,  with 
complacence. 

But  the  gem  of  the  picture — and  if  a  gem, 
a  black  or  Roman  pearl — is  the  figure  of  the 
little  king  himself.  Primly  attired — I  can- 
not say  dressed — in  a  black  steeple-crowned 
hat  and  feather,  a  stiff  black  coat,  black  silk 
st4)ckings,  pumps,  and  an  obtrusive  sword, 
mean,  angular,  and  ungraceful,  in  his  habit 
as  he  lived  he  kneels  among  the  saints.  His 
face  is  pallid,  his  eyes  are  upturned ;  but  he 
is  on  the  carpet.  A  monk  with  a  faint 
smile  called  my  attention  to  this  picture,  and 
I  derived  very  much  enjoyment  from  it. 

Partly  under  one  of  the  raised  side-aisles 
of  the  chancel,  partly  without  the  church, 
bat  still  having  a  *'  basement "  air,  are  three 
small  rooms,  to  my  thinking  not  only  the 
most  interesting  spot  in  Spain  but  one  of  the 
most  interesting  historical  relics  in  existence. 
In  these  rooms  Philip  the  Second,  King  of 
Spain,  the  two  Sicilies,  and  Jerusalem,  worked, 
slept,  and  died.  The  event  and  the  location 
are  so  certain — it  is  not  "about  here,"  or 
"somewhere  near  here,"  or  "  where  this  now 
stands,"  "within  a  hundred  yards,"  or  "a 


thousand  yards  this  way  or  that,"  but  ^lere, 
within  these  narrow  walls,  lighted  by  these 
windows,  cowering  by  this  fireplace,  handling 
this  pen,  writing  upon  this  velvet  writing- 
case,  sitting  in  this  chair,  while  his  secretai^ 
sat  in  that,  a  grandee  in  the  other,  a  member 
of  the  royal  family  in  a  fourth — here  lived 
Philip.  The  outer  room  is  lighted  by  several 
windows,  and  adorned  with  a  dado  of  Dutch 
tiles,  white,  with  a  blue  oak-leaf  on  each; 
with  one  or  two  of  his  pictures  and  some  of 
his  tapestry.  Small  and  mean  and  semi- 
subterranean  as  it  is,  this  was  his  reception 
room.  Within  it,  and  but  one-third  of  its 
size,  lighted  only  by  such  feeble  rays  as  can 
penetrate  through  the  outer  room,  is  the 
king's  study,  an  unwholesome,  airless  closet. 
It  contains  his  writing-table. 

Within  this  again  is  a  cell,  lined  with  rich 
marbles.  From  it  a  casement  opens  upon 
the  church,  directly  upon  the  high  altar 
in  fact;  there  is  no  other  window.  Here 
the  king  died,  and  the  place  is  still  heavy 
with  the  oppression  of  that  old  tragedy. 
My  guide,  a  most  courteous,  intelligent 
gentleman,  could  only  whisper  as  we  stood 
together  in  the  dim  light,  **Acqui/**  (Here !) 
and  point  to  the  floor  at  his  feet.  The 
precise  spot  is  well  known,  because  only 
from  one  point  can  both  the  high  altax 
without  and  the  crucifix  within  be  seen. 
There  the  king  lay  for  days  dying  in  almost 
unendurable  agony  the  death  of  Herod, 
loathed  by  his  attendants,  finding  in  the 
relics  which  he  had  provided  for  this  supreme 
moment  what  comfort  he  could.  He  had 
shed  blood  as  water.  If  well,  then  well ;  but 
if  ill,  then 

What  a  retrospect  must  his  have  been ! 
One  breathes  more  freely  even  in  the  royal 
vault,  close,  very  close,  by.  Yet  the  shining 
slippery  staircase  of  marble  brings  to  mind 
the  ghastly  story  of  that  later  king,  Charles 
the  Second.  His  life  was  one  long  disease 
of  body  and  mind.  Europe  waited  for  his 
death,  while  the  poor  doomed  wretch  would 
night  after  night  crawl  down  to  gratify  an 
affrighted  curiosity  by  viewing  his  kinsmen's 
remains,  and  then,  maddened  by  the  horror 
of  those  sights,  would  flee  back  to  his  rooms 
above,  a  frenzied,  raving,  maniac !  The 
Escurial  is  young,  a'' mere  modem  palace, 
but  it  has  seen  much  in  its  time. 

May  I  say  a  word  upon  present  politics  1 
With  King  Alfonso  the  Thirteenth,  aged  so 
many  weeks,  and  Ex-Queen  Maria  de  las 
Mercedes,  aged  five  years,  and  Queen  Regent 
Christina,  all  at  Madrid,  with  King 
Amadeo,  who  once  abdicated,  in  Italy,  and 
Queen  Isabella,  who  was  expelled,  at  Paris, 
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and  Don  Carlos  the  Old  Pretender  at  Venice, 
and  Don  James  the  Young  Pretender  in 
Eng'lanil,  and  Bepublican  leaders  here,  there, 
and  everywhere — with  all  these  rulers,  past, 
present,  and  to  come,  in  existence,  politics  in 
Spain  should  be  lively,  somewhat  mixed,  and 
a  little  romantit;.     They  are. 

But  some  simple  things  may  be  predicated. 
Spain,  politically  considered,  possesses  an 
equator.  Find  upon  the  map  the  town  of 
Valencia  on  the  east  coast ;  it  is  about  mid- 
way as  you  run  your  eye  down.  Draw 
through  the  dot  which  represents  it  a  hori- 
zontal line.  That  line  represents  the  Spanish 
political  equator.  All  above  it— north  of  it 
{d«  Jmnimit  non  curat  grex) — is  Carlist ;  all 
below  it  is  Republican, 

I  asked  a  Valencian  if  tliis  were  so.  "  I 
am  told,"  I  remarked,  "  that  at  your  town 
the  Republicans  and  Carlists  meet!" 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  and  the  principle  is 
carried  bo  far  as  this :  that  the  northern  half 
of  the  city  are  mainly  believers  in  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  and  the  southern  half  in  the 
divine  right  of  majorities." 

"  But  what  of  the  present  regime — the 
constitutional  monarchy  1"   I  asked. 

The  gentleman  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"Have  they  not  the  civil  guards  1"  he  said, 
and  turned  away. 


No  doubt  this  must  be  taken  with  a  grain 
of  salt.  A  settled  government  has  always 
supporters  in  the  large  class  who  would 
suffer  in  person  or  property  in  the  event 
of  disturbances.  Another  factor  which  also 
has  had  to  do  with  the  continuance  in  power 
of  the  present  family,  has  been  the  personal 
popularity  of  the  l*te  king.  His  youth,  his 
courage,  and  his  keen  enjoyment  of  all  the 
things  of  this  life,  won  him  the  liking  of  the 
common  people  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
In  bis  pleasures  it  may  be  that  he  resembled 
an  equally  popular  English  king,  who  was 
once  a  synonym  for  cheerfulness.  But  he 
also  displayed  in  his  public  life  a  similar 
prudence  and  astuteness.  His  death  was  a 
grievous  misfortune  for  Spain  which  could 
better  have  spared  a  hundred  better  men — 
if,  in  all  senses  of  the  word,  she  possessed 
them.  His  seat  upon  the  throne  had  been 
growing  each  year  more  secure,  and  another 
decade  of  peace  and  good  government — things 
now  precarious — would  not  only  have  worked 
wonders  in  the  improvement  of  the  country, 
materially  considered,  but  have  fostered  the 
growth  of  a  stable  love  of  tranquillity  and 
order.  However,  the  king  is  dead.  Let  us 
hope  for  the  best.  Long  live  the  king ! 
y'ii-a  el  rey ,' 

Stanley  J.  Weyban, 


PJOVENTRY  is,  historically 
(ipeaking,  many-sided. 
The  city  has  played  its 
part  in  moet  of  the  great 
movements,  religious, 
social,  political,  and  mili- 
tary, which  have  made 
England  what  she  is, 
and  yet  her  life,  unlike 
that  of  many  of  our  great  niediwval  cities, 
has  been  one  of  sustained  vigour  up  to 
the  present  day.  It  does  not  stop  short  with 
the  downfall  of  this  or  that  institution. 
The  city  received  a  rude  shock  at  the  dis- 
solution of  the  monasteries,  and  another 
when  its  fortifications  were  dismantled  at 
the  Restoration,  but  it  recovered  from  both. 
The  introduction  of  the  silk  trade  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  the  watch 
manufacture  somewhat  later,  restored  it  to 
prosperity,  and  continued  the  commercial 
traditions  established  in  earlier  times  by  the 
manufacture  of  clothing.  A  falling  off  in 
the  watch  trade  brought  to  some  extent  its 
own  remedy.  It  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  skilled  machin- 
ists with  little  work  to  do,  that  Coventry 
became  the  headquarters  of  the  bicycle  manu- 
facture, and  thus  one  of  our  most  ancient 
cities  is  now  associated  with  our  youngest 
form  of  industry. 

Each  phase  of  its  development  has  left  a 
mark  upon  the  architecture  of  the  town,  hut 
the  ecclesiastical  element  is  foremost  from 
whatever  side  one  approaches.  The  recent 
growth  of  the  city  has  surrounded  the  old 
domestic  and  municipal  buildings,  in  which  it 
is  so  rich,  with  a  ring  of  modem  houses,  for 
the  most  part  commonplace  enough.  As  one 
enters  by  the  Warwick  Koad,  the  three  spires, 
which  survive  of  the  famous  seven,   tower 


high  above  all  other  objects.  In  the  fore- 
ground on  the  right  is  the  spire  of  Christ 
Church,  where  the  church  of  the  Greyfriars 
once  stood.  Behind  it,  on  the  high  ground 
in  the  middle  of  the  town,  i.s  St,  Michael's, 
one  of  our  best  monuments  of  perpendicular 
architecture,  which  now  stands  surrounded 
by  scaffolding  poles,  like  a  beautiful  human 
figure  in  the  embrace  of  a  skeleton.  The 
tower  was  begun  in  1373  by  two  brothers, 
William  and  Adam  Botoner,  wealthy  citizens 
of  Coventi'y.  There  is  indeed  a  tradition 
that  the  whole  of  the  church  was  built  by 
members  of  this  family,  and  that  an  inscrip- 
tion to  this  effect  was  found  in  the  chtirch 
engraVed  on  a  brass  plate.  The  truth,  and 
even  the  existence  of  the  inscription  has 
been  denied  by  good  authorities,  bnt  one 
would  gladly  believe  in  it,  and  if  it  never 
existed  it  is  curious  that  so  definite  a  record 
of  its  very  words  should  have  been  preserved. 
It  is  said  to  hai'e  run  thus  ; — 

'■  William  and  Adam  built  the  tower, 
Ann  and  Mary  built  the  Rpire  ; 
Wiltiaitl  and  Adam  built  the  church, 
Ann  and  Mary  built  the  quire." 

To  the  left  of  St,  Michael's  and  on  the 
same  level  stands  Trinity  Church,  which  is 
fine  enough  to  make  the  architectui'al  reput- 
ation of  any  town,  though  hei-e  it  suSers  by 
comparison  with  St.  Michael's.  One  may 
form  a  faint  idea  of  what  the  beauty  of  the 
toivn  must  have  been  when  the  gap  between 
these  two  spires  was  filled  by  the  three  which 
adorned  the  abbey  church — in  this  respect  a 
twin  sister  of  the  cathedral  at  Lichfield,  with 
which  city  Coventry  bo  long  combined  to  give 
its  title  to  the  great  Midland  diocese. 

The  topography  of  Coventry  will  be  easily 
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understood  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
town  gradually  grew  up  round  tlie  abbey. 
The  abbey  stood  on  a  bill  which  thus  be- 
came the  centre  of  the  town.     On  it  were 
afterwai-da    built    the    two  great    churches 
dedicatad   to  St.   Michael   and   tlte  Trinity, 
and  also  St.  Mary's  Hall.     To  the  south  of 
these  buildings  the  main  street  runs,  under 
various  names,  in  a  tolerably  straight  line 
from  west  to  east.     At  the 
time  when   the  city  wa 
were  built   it  was  termii 
ated  on  the  west  by  Spoi 
Oate,    sear    St.    John's 
church,  and  on  the  east 
by  Gosford  Clate.     Both 
these    gates    have   long 
since  disappeared,  and  it 
is  in  these  two  directions 
that  the  town  seems  to 
have  first  spread  far  be- 
yond  its   original  limits. 
The  central  portion    of 
this  street  is  still  called 
Earl  Street,  a  name  pos- 
sibly derived  from  the 
E^rls  of    Chester,  who 
were  lords  of  the  manor 
until  the  extinction  of 
the  male  line  in  the      q 
reign  of  Henry  III.       i 
A.  large  and  beautiful 
old  house  stands  in  this 
street,  and  is  known  as 
the   Palace,  but   whether 
it  ever  was  really  a  palot 
and    to  whom    it  belong 
is  not  known.    The  only 
which  can  be  said  of  it 
any  degree  of  certainty  is 
it  was  not  the  bishop's  p 
This  stood  to  the  north-^ 
St.     Michael's     church. 
manor  house  and  park  of 
lesmore  were  on  tlie  soiitli 
only  side  on  which  the 
is    still    confined    within    its 
ancient  boundaries.     A  pictur-        ™^  ''"^htopit* 
esque    manor    house    is    still       fYom  a  drawing 
standing,  though  of  course  it  Tuw>aES 

is  jiot  the  original  building 
which  was  the  occasional  residence  of  so 
many  kings  and  princes.  The  name  of 
the  park  is  still  preserved  in  Much  Park 
Street  and  Little  Park  Street  which  run  from 
the  main  street  in  the  direction  of  Cheyles- 
more.  In  this  part  of  the  town  stood  the 
monastery  of  the  Greyfriars,  one  of  whose 
earliest  settlements  in  England  was  here. 
They  wej-e  under  the  special  protection  of  the 


lords   of   the    manor,   and   when   Roger   de 

Montalt,  who  succeeded  the  Earls  of  Chester, 

sold  the  lordship  of  Coventry  to  the  abbey, 

the  house  of  the  Franciscans  with  the  manor 

house  and  park  was  excepted  from  the  sale. 

The  house  of  the  Carmelites,  or  Whitefriars, 

was  not  far  off,  in  the  south-east  corner  of 

the  town.    The  most  picturesque  parts  of  the 

town  lie  near  the  churches,  to  the  north  of 

the  main  street,  and  east 

of  Ci-oss  Cheeping,  which 

takes  the  first  part  of  its 

name  from  a  great  cross 

erected  herein  1423.    The 

market,   from    which  the 

second  part  of  the  name 

is  derived,  has  been   re- 

venient  place,  and  a  cab- 
stand now  occupies  the 
j     middle    of    the    broad 
roadway.      Bull    King, 
>       Butcher       Row,      and 
Little  Butcher  Row,  a 
narrow  alley  in  which 
the  roofs  of  the  houses 
nearly    meet    overhead, 
are   to  the  west  of    the 
churches.    To  the  south- 
;  ^  east  of  them  is  Bailey 

rLane,  which  some  few 
vears   since  contained 
a     row     of     timbered 
hoiiEce  with  beautifully 
cjirved     gables.        These 
have    been  pulled   down, 
but  one   cannot   walk    a 
few  yards  in  this  part  of 
the  town  without  coming 
upon    some    relic    of    old 
^ventry — an   old  founda- 
on,  a   car\-ed  beam,  or  a 
rap  of   exquisite  moulding 
ilt  into  a  new   wall.      As 
walks    northwards     ex- 
,  of  ancient  building  become 
rarer,  and  when  the  grammar  school 
,  iDKii  3        j^  passed   one   finds   oneself   iu    a 
b»  p*m       district  entirely  raodei-n. 
■■  The  monastery  which  tlius    be- 

caTne  the  centre  of  an  important 
city  was  founded  by  Leofric,  husband  of  the 
famous  Godiva,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  rivalled  in  importance  the 
abbey  of  Westminster,  which  the  king  liim- 
self  founded  about  the  same  time.  In  the 
reign  of  William  Rufus  its  wealth  attracted 
Bishop  Robert,  who  removed  his  seat  from 
Chester  to  Coventry,  just  as  lii.s  predecessor, 
Peter,  had  been  tempted  by  the  abbey  of  St. 


Werburg  at  Chest«r  to  leave  Lichfield.  We 
learn  from  Dugdale  that  there  were  constant 
feuds  between  the  monks  and  the  bishup  from 
this  time  until  the  reign  of  Kichard  I.,  when 
the  monks  made  an  attiLck  U[x>n  Bishop  Hugh, 
and  were  punished  by  expulsion.  They  wei-e, 
liowever,  reinstated  befoi-e  tlie  end  of  tlio 
reign,  apparently  by  the  dying  retjuest  of  the 
biahop.     However,  this  whole  story,  resting 


entirely  on  monkish  authority,  must  he 
received  with  caution.  Monastic  chroniclers 
were  not  likely  to  deal  gently  with  the 
memory  of  so  notorious  a  supporter  of  the 
secular  against  the  regular  clergy  an  Bishop 
Hugh.  This  expulsion  was  the  second  in 
the  coui-se  of  about  half  a  century,  but  the 
former  was  effected  by  military  violence. 
It   occurred   during   the   wars  of   Maud  and 


That  one  of  his  own  ancestn- 
"rove  forth  Ihe  monks  of  Coventry, 
id  him  his  fate  exph>re  ! 
Prancing  in  priile  of  efirthly  trust. 
His  charger  Imrled  him  in  thedust, 
k  And  by  a  ba»!  plebeian  thrust, 
He  died  his  band  before.' " 

The  prosperity  which  the  favour 

of     Henry     III.     brought     to 

monastic  institutions  generally 

was  chequered  in  the  case  of 

Coventry    by    the    fact    that 

Kenilworth   Castle,  the   chief 

stronghold  of  Eurt  Simon  dc 

Montfort,  was  only  some  six 

miles  away.    The  earl  seems  to 

have  made  repeated  raids  upon 

Coventry  and  to  have  harried 

the  loyal  monks  unmercifully, 

but  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks  the 

monastery  grew  and    pi-ospered. 

ta  history  henceforth  is  of  little 

ineral  interest.     At  the  dissolu- 

n  the  monastery,  with  the  cathe- 

il,  was  demolished  by  the  special 

ler  of  the  king.     A  portion  of 

I  building  was  exposed  to  view 

QB  yeai-s  ago  when  the  founda- 

ns   of  the   new  Bluecoat  School 

re  being  prepared,  and  this  frag- 

ut,    with   a    piece   of    old    wall 

ich  has  been  preserved  by  being 

lit  into  the  new  school,  is  all  that 

oains  above  ground  of  the  groat 

y- 

i  Lady  Godiva,  the  wife  of  Earl 
c,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
*tion  of  the  abbey,  perhaps 
hing  tshould  be  said  here  of  the 
I  which  has  done  more  than 
i  ing    else    to    make    the    name 

Coventry  familiar  to  the  ear  of 
English-speaking  people.     There 
I  undant    evidence    that    Godiva 

I  benefactress   of    Coventry    in 

<  I,   and   of    the    monks   in    par- 

t  r,    but    the    exploit    to    which 

c  owes    her     fame    rests    on    no 

I  mporary  authority.      The    first 

t  er       who       mentions       it       is 

t  itthew     of     "Westminster,     who 

1  ote  some  two  and   a   half   cen- 

i ,~^™  v,„„,^a  'ies  after  Godiva's  death.     Peep- 

his  fate  as  a  warn-  uttlk  bctcheh  bow.  ing  Tom,  on  whom  Lord  Tennyson 

ing  to  his  descendant,        fvr>«  "  "("irtHj  »»  Patty  Towssssd.       j,as   poured   out    the    viale   of   his 

bent  on  an  act  of  sacrilege :  wTath,    does    not    occur    even    so 

■'•Bid,' in  solemn  voice  she  said  ^'^^  **   *^'^      ^*    becomes   more   difficult 

'  Thy  master,  bold  and  bad,  """"^7  i'^^  **■  °^^y  "'"  existence  when  one  is 

The  records  of  his  house  turn  o'er,  in  Coventry,  for  effigies  of  him  are  rapidly 

And  when  he  shall  there  WTitten  see  increasing  in  number.     Scarcely  an  import- 
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ant  street  does  not  possess  one.  All  these 
are  copied  more  or  less  inaccurately  from  a 
curious  figure  in  a  kind  of  cocked  hat, 
which,  tradition  says,  is  intended  to  represent 
him.  He  is  gazing  with  no  attempt  at  conceal- 
ment from  a  window. 

The  figure  is  ancient,  but  whatever  it  was 
originally  intended  to  represent,  it  certainly 
was  not  Peeping  Tom.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested with  some  probability  that  it  may 
have  been  one  of  the  figures  carried  in  the 
guild  processions.  A  somewhat  similar  figure, 
known  as  the  Knave's  Post,  stands  in 
another  part  of  the  town. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  great  Bene- 
dictine abbey  was  the  monastery  of  the 
Carmelites,  better  known  as  Whitefriars. 
Two  interesting  fragments  of  this  monastery 
survive,  no  doubt  because  they  were  capable 
of  being  adapted  to  modern  requirements. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  main  building, 
including  one  side  of  the  cloisters,  now  forms 
part  of  the  workhouse.  The  cloister  arches 
have  been  filled  with  glass  and  the  space 
within  converted  into  a  long  room,  but 
the  vaulting  and  all  essential  features  of 
the  building  remain.  The  gate  of  the 
monastery  also  exists.  It  stands  in  Much 
Park  Street,  and  the  gatehouse  has  been 
ingeniously  converted  into  two  cottages.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  church  of  the 
Greyfriars;  of  their  monastery  nothing 
remains  except,  perhaps,  some  very  solid 
masonry  at  the  back  of  Ford's  Hospital,  a 
beautiful   little  building  of   Henry  VIII. 's 


•june. 


The  municipal  history  of  Coventry  may 
be  said  to  begin  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
The  family  of  Montalt,  which  succeeded  the 
Elarls  of  Chester  in  the  lordship  of  the  manor, 
did  little  for  Coventry,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
Roger  sold  most  of  his  rights  to  the  monks. 
To  the  extinction  of  his  family  two  gene- 
rations later  the  great  prosperity  of  Coventry 
during  two  centuries  is  mainly  due.  Robert, 
the  last  of  the  line,  left  the  manor  of  Cheyles- 
more  to  Isabel,  queen  of  Edward  II. 

Edward  III.,  who  inherited  it  from  his 
mother,  saw  the  admirable  position  of  the 
town  from  a  military  point  of  view  and  did 
all  in  his  power  to  strengthen  its  defences 
and  to  secure  the  affection  of  its  inhabitants.^ 
He  gave  the  manor  to  the  Black  Prince, 
whose  well  known  crest  appears  side  by 
side  with  the  elephant  and  castle  in  the 
city  arms.      He    granted    to    the    town    a 

^  The  king's  standard  bearer  at  Crecy  was  a  Coventry 
man,  Onley  by  name.  He  settled  in  Calais,  and  his 
son,  John  Onley,  mayor  of  Coventry  in  1396,  was  the 
first  Englishman  bom  in  Calais. 


charter  of  incorporation,  the  first  mayor,  John 
Ward,  being  elected  in  1347,  and  began  to 
build  the  city  walls.  The  prosperity  which 
resulted  from  the  royal  favour  is  attested  by 
the  development  of  trade,  and  by  the  activity 
in  building  which  naturally  followed  it.  The 
king  gave  charters  to  several  of  the  city 
guilds,  the  most  important  of  which  were 
founded  in  his  reign,  and  the  famous  Guild- 
hall, named  from  the  guild  of  St.  Mary,  was 
first  built.  The  greater  part  of  the  present 
building  belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the 
next  century,  the  beautiful  wooden  gallery 
having  been  erected  in  the  mayoralty  of  John 
Perry,  1420.  We  have  already  referred  to 
the  building  of  St.  Michaers  spire,  begun 
towards  the  close  of  Edward's  reign.  The 
nave  was  not  built  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  The  walls  seem  to  have  been  finished 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  for  we  find  that 
the  king  granted  the  liberty  to  dig  stone  in 
the  park  of  Cheylesmore  for  the  walls,  and 
especially  for  the  building  of  Spon  Gate  near 
"the  chapel  of  Babelake,"  better  known  as 
St,  John's  church,  which  had  been  founded 
in  the  previous  reign.  More  guilds  were 
founded  in  this  and  the  next  reign,  and  the 
jealousy  of  younger  rivals  felt  by  the  older 
companies  appears  in  a  patent  granted  by 
Henry  V.  that  no  more  guilds  should  be 
founded.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  oc- 
curred the  event  by  which  Coventiy  is  most 
widely  known  to  those  who,  like  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  derive  their  knowledge 
of  history  from  the  plays  of  Shakespeare. 
The  duel  between  the  Dukes  of  Hereford 
and  Norfolk  was  fixed  to  take  place  upon  St. 
Lambert's  Day,  1398,  on  Gosford  Green,  a 
little  distance  outside  the  eastern  gate  of  the 
town.  With  the  aid  of  Holinshed,  from 
whom  Shakespeare  derived  the  plot  and  many 
details  of  the  play,  we  may  imagine  for 
ourselves  the  scene  of  the  combat : 

"The  duke  of  Aumerle  that  daye  being 
highe  constable  of  Englande  and  the  duke 
of  Surrey,  marshall,  placed  themselves  betwixt 
them,  well  armed  and  apointed,  and  when 
they  sawe  their  time,  they  first  entred  into 
the  listes  with  a  great  company  of  men  ap- 
parelled in  silk  sendall,  embroidered  with 
silver  both  richely  and  curiously,  every  man 
having  a  tipped  staffe  to  keepe  the  fielde  in 
order. 

"  Aboute  the  houre  of  Prime  came  to  the 
barriers  of  the  listes  the  duke  of  Hereford, 
mounted  on  a  white  courser,  barded  wyth 
greene  and  blew  velvet  embroydered  sumptu- 
ouslye  wyth  Swans  and  Antelops  of  gold- 
smithe's  worke,  armed  at  all  points." 

When  the  duke  had  taken  the  oath  that 


his  quari'el  was  juKt,  he  "  disceiided  from  his 
horse  and  set  hjm  dowue  in  a  chaire  of  greeiie 
velvet  at  one  eod  of  the  listes,  and  there 
I'eposed  himselfe,  abiding  tlio  coming  of  his 
adversary."  Tlieii  came  the  king  with  his 
retinue  of  peers  :  Holiushead  tells  us  tliut  he 
had  present  ten  thousand  men  in  armour, 
"  least  Mjme  fray  or  tumult  might  ri^e 
amongst  his  noliles  by  (juarrelling  or  partak- 
ing."    The  Duke  of  Norfolk  then  entered, 


"His  horse  being  barded  with  i 
velvet,  embroidered  richly  with  Lions  of 
silver  and  mulberry  ti-ees,  and  wlien  he  had 
made  his  othe  that  bis  quarrell  was  iust  and 
true,  be  entred  the  fielde  manfully,  saying 
ftloude  :  God  aide  hym  that  hath  the  righte  ; 
and  then  bee  departed  from  his  horse,  and 
sate  hym  downe  in  his  cbaire  which  was 
crimsen  velvet,  courtined  aboute  with  white 
and  redde  damaiik," 


Holinshed  tella  «a  further  that  Hereford  Hereford  became  Henry  IV. ;  and  it  umj, 

was  "lodged  like  a  quarter  of  a  mile  without  perhaps,  explain  Bagot's  escape  from  Bristol 

the  towne  in  a  tower  that  belonged  to  Sir  when   hia  fellows   Bushy  and  Oreen   weifl 

Wil.  Bagot."     This  was  of  course  the  Bagot  taken  and  executed.  It  ia  at  any  rate  certain 

who   figures    side    by  side   with   Bushy   and  that   Bagot  was   released  after  a  short  im- 

Green  in  Shakespeare'a  play.     UoUusbed  is,  prisooment,  and  that  hia  estatea  were  restored 


however,  probably  mistaken  as  to  the  locality  to  him.     The  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  a  castle 

of  Hereford's  lodging.     He  no  doubt  stayed  at  Caludon,  not  two  mites  from  Gosford  Green, 

at  BagiotoQ  Castle,  about  two  miles  to  the  in  the  direction  of  Ooombe  abbey,  part  of 

Muth  of  Coventry,  which  belonged  to  Bagot.  which  is  still  standing. 

The  hospitality  which  he  then  received  would  The   town  was   greatly  favoured   by  the 

■cconnt  for  the  pardon  granted  to  Bagot  when  kings  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.     Two  Par- 


liamenta  were  held  there,  one  by  Henry  tV., 
the  other  by  Henry  VI.,  who  also  raised  tiie 
city  with  its  dependent  villages  to  the  rank  of 
a  sepai'ate  county.  It  was  here  that  the 
Duke  of  York  was  attainted  in  1459,  ami 
here  that  Earl  Rivei-s  was  executed  ten 
years  later,  on  Oosford  Green,  the  scene  of 


the  interrupted  duel  between  Hereford  and 
Korfolk.  The  Fasten  Letters  give  ua  glimpses 
of  the  great  lords  who  visited  Coventry  in 
this  reign  at  the  chief  festivals  of  the  church, 
and  of  the  lawless  conduct  of  themselves  and 
their  retainers.  Naturally  the  city  was  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  the  lAUcastrian  party  when 
Edward  IV,  returned  after  his  hasty  flight. 
The  citizens,  however,  were  punished  for 
their  defection  only  by  a  small  fine,  and  a 
renewal  of  royal  favour  was  assured  by  a 
visit  from  the  king.  Richard  III.  and  Henry 
VII.  also  visited  Coventry,  but  the  greatness 
of  the  city  was  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
close.  The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
came  at  a  time  when  the  firm  establishment 
of  the  reigning  dynasty  rendered  walled 
cities  of  less  importance  than  they  bad  been 
for  at  least  a  century  and  a  half ;  so  the  occupa- 
tion of  Coventry  was  doubly  gone.  The  force  of 
the  blow  may  be  imagined  when  we  read  that 
the  population  of  the  city  fell  within  a  few 
years  from  fifteen  thousand  to  three  thousand. 
The  abbey  with  its  church  was  pulled  down 
by  the  express  command  of  the  king.  As  if 
in  anticipation  of  the  impoverishment  of  the 
town  several  hospitals  and  almshouses  were 
founded  at  the  iMginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Of  these  Ford's  Hospital  for  old 
women,  in  Grey  friars  Lane,  though  the 
smallest  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and  has 
suffei'ed  least  from  restoi'ation.  It  was 
founded  in  1529.  Some  twenty  years  earlier 
Thomas  Bond,  a  mayor  of  Ihe  city,  founded 
almshouses  for  old  men  of  the  Trinity  and 
Corpus  Christi  guilds.  These  almshouses 
tliough  much  restored,  foi-m  with  the  Bablake 
School  for  boys,  founded  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
and  St.  John's  church,  a  fine  group  of  ancient 
buildings.  In  the  interior  is  a  room  lined 
with  beautiful  Jacobean  panelling,  and  a 
portrait  of  John  Hales,  one  of  the  chief 
benefactoi-s  of  Coventry,  who  bought  a  great 
deal  of  church  property  after  the  dissolution, 
fled  abroad  in  the  reign  of  Marj-,  and  re- 
turned after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  to 
establish  on  the  site  of  St.  John's  Hospital — 
a  foundation  of  the  time  of  Henry  II. — the 
gi-ammar  school  which  he  had  planned  some 
years  before.  He  did  more  for  the  school 
than  merely  found  and  endow  it.  He  wrote 
three  books  for  school  use,  to  further  the 
welfare,  intellectual,  moi-al,  and  physical,  of 
the  pupils.  These  were  Introductiones  ad 
f/rammaficam,  A  Highuxiy  to  A'obilitie,  and 
I'reeepti/or  Uie  J'regervation  of  llealUi.  Few 
benefactors,  probably,  have  had  larger  view.s 
than  his  as  to  the  functions  of  a  founder. 

The  most  remarkable  episode  in  the  other- 
wise peaceful  history  of  Bond's  Hospital  is  a 


'■'^a.. 


tragedy  which  occurred  there  in  1619.  One 
of  the  almsmen,  John  Johnson,  poisoned  no 
less  than  eight  of  the  brethren  with  ratsbane. 
He  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  no  par- 
ticular enmity  against  his  victims,  but  simply 
by  ambition  to  become  senior  brother  of 
the  house.     The  authorities  must  have  been 


slow  to  think  evil,  or  John  Johnson  must 
tiave  been  a  skilful  poisoner,  for  it  was  not 
until  the  death  of  his  eighth  victim  that  he 
was  susjieeted  and  questioned,  whereupon  ho 
promptly  poisoned  himself.  He  was  buried 
in  the  church,  but  his  guilt  being  clearly 
established,  his  body  was  dug  up  again,  and 
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buried  in  Leicester  highway,  "  with  a  stake 
through  it,  according  to  law,''  as  Dugdale 
gravely  tells  us. 

Another  benefactor  of  Coventry  was 
Thomas  White,  who  was  mayor  in  1521. 
He  left  money  for  various  charitable  objects, 
and  his  name  is  honoured  in  Coventry  more 
than  any  of  those  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  perhaps  because  his  bounties  take 
the  form  of  ready  money.  Educational  foun- 
dations are  so  plentiful  in  the  town  that  at 
the  hours  when  children  go  out  of  school  one 
might  sometimes  imagine  oneself  in  a  six- 
teenth century  town,  the  streets  are  filled  with 
costumes  of  the  form  with  which  Christ's 
Hospital  hto  familiarised  Londoners,  but  of 
many  shades  of  colour.  It  needs  the  noiseless 
flight  of  a  string  of  bicycles,  or  the  sudden 
view  of  a  recently  restored  building  to 
bring  one  back  to  the  realities  of  modern 
life. 

The  sudden  fall  of  the  fortunes  of  Coventry 
prepares  us  for  hearing  little  of  the  town 
under  Edward  YI.  and  Mary.  Even  the 
long  reign  of  Elizabeth  brings  little  news. 
^^^Yf  Queen  of  Scots,  was  here  twice  during 
her  years  of  confinement  in  England  ;  once 
she  was  in  the  mayor's  custody,  when  she 
was  housed  in  St.  Mary's  Hall,  where  there 
still  exists  a  letter  from  the  queen  as  to  her 
safe  keeping.  The  second  occasion  was  later 
on,  and  this  time  she  was  lodged  at  the  Bull 
Inn,  in  Smithford  Street,  which  was  pulled 
down  in  1793  to  make  way  for  the  barracks. 
Elizabeth  herself  visited  the  town  in  1565. 
Perhaps  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
traditional  address  was  delivered  : 

"  We  men  of  Coventrie    . 
Be  very  glad  to  see 
Your  gracious  majestie." 

To  which  the  queen  is  said  to  have  answered, 
with  the  very  rough  and  ready  wit  which 
she  inherited  from  her  father : 

"  Ye  men  of  Coventrie, 
Good  Lord  !  what  fools  ye  be." 

From  a  pamphlet  in  Latin,  by  John 
Barclay,  author  of  the  Argents,  which  is 
supported  by  the  city  records,  we  find  that 
Coventry  had  its  share  in  frustrating  the 
schemes  of  Catesby  and  the  other  authors  of 
the  Gunpowder  Plot.  It  is  well  known  that 
an  important  part  of  their  plans  was  to  seize 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  make  her  queen. 
She  was  at  this  time  living  at  Coombe  abbey, 
about  three  miles  from  Coventry,  under  the 
care    of    Lord   Harrington,   to    whom    the 


estates  of  the  old  Cistercian  monastery  had 
come  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of 
their  purchaser.  The  attempt  of  the  con- 
spirators was  more  nearly  successful  than 
most  historians,  Lingard  among  them,  have 
realised.  A  raid  was  actually  made  upon 
Coombe,  but  the  adventurers  gained  nothing 
but  a  few  horses.  Lord  HaiTington  had 
received  warning  just  in  time,  and  had 
lodged  his  ward  safely  within  the  walls  of 
Coventry. 

In  the  following  reign  the  city  earned 
distinction  of  a  very  different  kind,  by  being 
one  of  the  first  towns  which  refused  to  admit 
the  king's  army  when  he  was  on  his  way  to 
set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham.  A  country 
lane  which  crosses  the  highway  to  London 
near  an  old  inn,  the  Blue  Boar,  about  seven 
miles  from  Coventry,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  road  by  which  the  king's  army  arrived. 
On  the  refusal  of  the  citizens  to  admit  the 
army,  an  assault  was  made  upon  the  city, 
which  would  no  doubt  have  been  successful 
but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  reinforcements 
under  Lord  Brooke.  In  the  violent  reaction 
which  followed  the  Restoration  this  insult 
to  the  king  was  avenged.  The  walls  of 
Coventry,  which  had  stood  for  three  eventful 
centuries,  were  demolished  by  order  of  Charles 
IL  in  1662. 

Here  our  sketch  of  the  history  of  Coventry 
finds  a  fitting  end.  The  introduction  in  the 
eighteenth  century  of  new  trades  and  manu- 
factures, and  the  revival  of  prosperity  which 
followed,  are  matters  of  less  general  interest. 
There  is,  however,  one  recent  association 
which  concerns  all  who  have  any  love  of 
English  literature.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  to  Coventry  George  Eliot  owed  her 
early  education.  The  veteran  musician  who 
instructed  her  in  the  pianoforte  is  still 
organist  of  St.  Michael's  church,  and  there 
are  many  Warwickshire  ladies  who  received 
their  first  teaching  from  the  kindly  woman 
whose  greatest  pupil  was  Mary  Anne  Evans. 
Some  account  of  George  Eliot's  school  life 
is  contained  in  Miss  Blind's  biography,  which 
has  been  too  widely  read  to  need  quotation 
here.  The  plain  solid  house  in  the  Warwick 
Road  which  was  once  Miss  Franklin's  school, 
and  the  little  room  containing  the  globe  and 
other  school  furniture  which  George  Eliot 
used,  have  peculiar  interest  from  their  con- 
nection with  one  of  the  greatest  names  in 
English  literature. 

We  have  left  untold  the  history  of  Coventry 
during  the  last  two  centuries,  because  it 
closely  resembles  that  of  hundreds  of  English 
towns  which  have  no  earlier  history  at  all. 
Perhaps   a   lover   of   picturesque    antiquity 
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might  even  find  it  in  his  heart  to  wish  that 
the  trade  of  Coventry  had  never  revived ; 
that  the  town  had  slept,  like  some  enchanted 
palace,  unconscious  of  the  bustle  and  varied 
energy  of  modern  life,  with  its  treasures  of 
art  and  monuments  of  history  untouched 
by  any  hand  ruder  than  that  of  Time,  which, 
even  while  it  destroys,  adds  new  beauty, 
and  at  least  never  shocks  the  eye  by  startling 


incongruities.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
a  certain  charm  in  the  thought  that  the 
ancient  city,  which  grew  with  the  early  growth 
of  England,  has  still  vitality  enough  to 
accommodate  itself  to  changed  conditions  of 
life,  and  that  those  very  contrasts  of  new 
and  old,  which  too  often  jar  upon  one's  sense 
of  beauty  and  fitness,  are  but  fresh  chapters 
of  a  history  which  can  never  lose  its  interest. 

Hbbbebt  Wilkinson. 


INDE  SPES. 


Sad  Autumn  leaves,  whirling  before  the  blast. 
Eddying  and  hast'ning  in  your  fitful  play. 
Sighing  a  requiem  o'er  the  Summer  past. 
Falling  and  drifting  as  it  dies  away. 
Tender  and  green,  you  clothed  the  boughs  in  May, 
Shaded  us,  fanned  us,  in  July's  fierce  heat. 
Now,  when  October  makes  his  ruthless  way. 
Golden  and  crimson,  but  in  wild  retreat 
Seem  you,  like  banners  of  a  broken  force. 
Like  spray  crests  scattered  from  a  plunging  wave ; 
Faded,  you  flutter  on  your  downward  course, 
Withered,  wind-carried  to  a  woodland  grave. 
Yet  now,  as  then,  to  me  good  hope  you  bring. 
Life  after  Death,  after  long  Winter,  Spring. 

J.    M.    SCOTT-MONCBIEFF. 
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BOOK  THE  FIRST  (continutd). 


CHAPTEE  V. 

QHIS  event,  which  set  me 
completely  free,  caused  a 
repetition  of  certain  form- 
alitiee.  The  doctor  visited 
uie,  and  I'egaled  ine  with 
doleful   words  and    sighs. 


In  the 


.  of  t 


^tion  I  endeavoured  to 
estract  from  him  some 
information  as  to  the  peculiar  form  of 
illness  from  which  my  mother  liad  been 
BO  long  a  sufferer,  bub  all  the  satisfaction 
I  could  obtain  from  him  was  that  she  had 
always  been  "  weak,  very  weak,"  and  always 
"  low,  very  low,"  and  that  she  had  for 
years  been  "  gradually  wasting  away." 
She  suffered  from  "  Kleepleseness,"  she  suf- 
fered from  "  nerves,"  her  pulae  was  too  quick, 
her  heart  was  too  slow,  mid  so  on,  and  ko  on. 
His  speech  was  full  of  feeble  medical  plati- 
tudes, and  threw  no  light  whatever  upon  the 
subject. 

"In  such  cases,"  he  said,  "all  we  can  do 
is  to  Kustain,  to  prescribe  sti'engthening 
things,  to  stimulate,  to  invigorate,  to  give 
tone  to  the  constitution.  I  have  remarked 
many  times  that  the  poor  lady  might  go  oH 
at  any  moment.  She  had  the  best  of  nurses, 
the  best  of  nui-ses !  Mrs,  Fortress  is  a  most 
exemplary  woman.  Between  you  and  me, 
she  understood  your  mother's  ailments  almost 
as  well  as  I  did." 

"  If  she  did  not  understand  them  a  great 
deal  better,"  I  thought,  "  she  must  havo 
known  very  little  indeed." 

In  my  conversations  with  the  lawyer  Mrs. 
Fortress's  name  also  cropped  up. 

"  A  most  remarkable  woman,"  he  said, 
"  strong- minded,  self-willed,  with  iron  nerves, 
and  at  the  same  time  escceedingly  conscien- 
tious  and   attentive   to   her   duties.     Your 


lamented  father  entertained  the  highest 
opinion  of  her,  and  always  mentioned  her 
name  with  respect.  The  kind  of  woman 
that  ought  to  have  been  bom  a  man.  Very 
tenacious,  very  reserved — a  very  rare  speci- 
men indeed.  Altogether  an  exception.  By 
the  way,  I  saw  her  a  few  minutes  ago,  and 
she  asked  me  to  inform  you  that  she  did  not 
consider  she  had  any  longer  authority  in  the 
house,  and  that  she  would  soon  be  leaving." 

At  my  desire  the  lawyer  undertook  for 
a  while  the  supervision  of  affairs,  snd  sent  a 
married  couple  to  BoaemuUion  to  attend  to 
domestic  mutters. 

Three  days  after  ray  mother's  funeral  Mrs. 
Fortress  came  to  wish  me  good-bye.  Al- 
though there  had  ever  been  a  barrier  between 
us  I  could  not  fail  to  recognise  that  she  had 
faithfully  performed  her  duties,  and  I  invited 
her  to  sit  down.  She  took  a  seat,  and  waitod 
for  me  to  speak.  She  was  wonderfully  com- 
posed and  self-possessed,  and  had  such  perfect 
control  over  herself  that  I  believe  slie  would 
have  sat  there  in  silence  for  hours  hod  I  not 
been  the  first  to  speak. 

"  You  are  going  away  for  good,  Mrs. 
Fortress  ?  "  I  said, 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  answered,  "  for  good." 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  called 
me  "  sir,"  and  I  understood  it  to  be  a  recog- 
nition of  my  position  as  master  of  Rose- 
mullion. 

"  Do  you  intend  to  seek  another  service  1 " 
I  asked. 

"  I^o,  sir ;  it  is  not  likely  I  shall 
enter  service  again.  You  are  aware  that 
your  father  was  good  enough  to  provide  for 

"  Yes,  and  I  am  pleased  that  he  did  so. 
Had  he  forgott«n,  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  acknowledge  in  a  fitting  way  your  long 
service  in  our  family," 

"  You  are  very  kind,  sir." 
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"  Where  do  you  go  to  from  here  ? " 

"  I  have  a  home  in  Cornwall,  sir." 

'-Indeed.  I  do  not  remember  that  you 
have  ever  visited  it." 

*'  It  is  many  years  since  I  saw  it,  sir.** 

*'  Not  once,  I  think,  since  you  have  been 
with  us." 

"Not  once,  sir." 

''Your  duties  here  have  been  onerous. 
Although  we  are  in  mourning  you  must  be 
glad  to  be  released."  I  pointed  to  her  dress ; 
she,  like  myself,  was  dressed  in  black ;  but 
she  made  no  comment  on  my  remark.  "  Will 
yon  give  me  your  address,  Mrs.  Fortress  1 " 

'*  W^illingly,  sir." 

She  wrote  it  on  an  envelope  which  I  placed 
before  her,  and  I  put  in  into  my  pocketbook. 

''  If  I  wish  to  communicate  with  you,  this 
will  be  certain  to  £nd  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  quite  certain." 

''  Circumstances  may  occur,"  I  said,  **  which 
may  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  seek  in- 
formation from  you." 

"  Respecting  whom,  or  what,  sir  1 " 

"  It  is  hard  to  say.  But,  perhaps  respecting 
my  mother." 

"I  am  afraid,  sir,  it  will  be  useless  to 
communicate  with  me  upon  that  subject." 

"Mrs.  Fortress,"  I  said,  nettled  at  the 
decisive  tone  in  which  she  spoke,  "  it  occurs 
to  me  that  during  the  many  years  you  have 
been  with  us  you  have  been  unobservant 
of  me." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  sir." 

"  Outwardly  unobservant,  perhaps  I  should 
have  said.  When  you  entered  my  father's 
service  I  must  have  been  a  very  young  child. 
I  am  now  a  man.'* 

"  Yes,  sir,  you  will  be  twenty-two  on  your 
next  birthday.  I  wish  you  a  happy  life, 
whether  it  be  a  long  or  a  short  one." 

**  And  being  a  man,  it  is  natural  that  I 
$(hould  desire  to  know  something  of  what  has 
been  hidden  from  me." 

"You  are  assuming,  sir,  that  something 
has  been  hidden." 

"I  have  not  been  quite  a  machine,  Mrs. 
Fortress.  Give  me  credit  for  at  least  an 
average  amount  of  intelligence.  It  is  not 
possible  for  me  to  be  blind  to  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  mystery  in  our  family." 

"  It  is  you  who  say  so,  sir,  not  I." 

"I  know,  and  know,  also,  that  of  your 
own  prompting  you  will  say  little  or  nothing. 
To  what  can  I  appeal)  To  your  womanly 
sympathies,  to  your  sense  of  justice  1  Until 
this  moment  I  have  been  silent.  As  a  boy 
I  had  to  submit,  and  latterly  as  a  man.  My 
parents  were  living,  and  their  lightest  wish 
was  a  law  to  me.    But  the  chains  ai*e  loosened 


now ;  they  have  fallen  from  me  into  my 
mother's  *  grave.  Surely  you  cannot,  in 
reason  or  justice,  refuse  to  answer  a  few 
simple  questions." 

"  Upon  the  subject  you  have  referred  to, 
sir,  1  have  nothing  to  tell." 

"That  is  to  say,  you  are  determined  to 
tell  me  nothing." 

She  rose  from  her  chair,  and  said,  "  With 
yoiu*  permission,  sir,  I  will  wish  you  fare- 
weU." 

"No,  no;  sit  down  again  for  a  few 
minutes.  I  will  not  detain  you  long,  and 
I  will  endeavour  not  to  press  unwelcome 
questions  upon  you.  In  all  human  proba- 
bility this  is  the  last  opportunity  we  shall 
have  of  speaking  together;  for  even  sup- 
posing that  at  some  future  time  you  should 
yourself  desire  to  volunteer  explanations 
which  you  now  withhold  from  me,  you  will 
not  know  how  to  communicate  with  me." 

"Is  it  your  intention  to  leave  Rose- 
mullion,  sir?" 

"I  shall  make  speedy  arrangements  to 
quit  it  for  ever.  It  has  not  been  so  filled 
with  light  and  love  as  to  become  endeared  to 
me.  I  shall  leave  it  not  only  willingly  but 
with  pleasiure,  and  I  shall  never  again  set 
foot  in  it." 

"  There  is  no  saying  what  may  happen  in 
the  course  of  life,  sir.  Have  you  made  up 
your  mind  where  you  are  going  to  live  t " 

"  In  no  settled  place.     I  shall  travel." 

"  Change  of  scene  will  be  good  for  you,  sir. 
It  is  altogether  the  best  thing  you  could  do." 

"  Of  that,"  I  said  impatiently,  "  I  am  the 
best  judge.  My  future  life  can  be  of  no 
interest  to  you.  It  is  of  the  past  I  wish 
to  speak.  Have  you  any  objection  to  inform 
me  for  how  long  you  have  been  in  my 
mother's  service  1 " 

"  You  were  but  a  little  over  two  years  of 
age,  sir,  at  the  time  I  entered  it." 

"  For  nearly  twenty  years,  then.  You  do 
not  look  old,  Mrs.  Fortress." 

"  I  am  forty-two,  sir." 

"Then  you  were  twenty-three  when  you 
came  to  us? " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"We  were  poor  at  the  time,  and  were 
living  in  common  lodgings  in  London  ? " 

"  That  is  so,  sir." 

"My  father's  means  were  so  straitened, 
if  my  memory  does  not  betray  me,  that  every 
shilling  of  our  income  had  to  be  reckoned. 
You  did  not — excuse  me  for  the  question, 
Mrs.  Fortress — you  did  not  serve  my  parents 
for  love  ] " 

"  No,  sir ;  it  was  purely  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness between  your  father  and  me." 
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"  You  are — again  I  beg  you  to  excuse  me 
— not  the  kind  of  person  to  work  for  nothing, 
or  even  for  small  wages." 

"  Your  father  paid  me  liberally,  sir." 

"  And  yet  we  were  so  poor  that  until  we 
came  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  into  a 
fortune,  my  father  could  never  afford  to 
give  me  a  shilling.  Truly  your  duties  must 
have  been  no  ordinary  ones  that  you  should 
have  been  engaged  under  such  circumstances. 
It  is,  I  suppose,  useless  for  me  to  ask  for  an 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  those  duties  ?  " 

**  Quite  useless,  sir." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  nothing,  Mrs.  Fortress, 
that  will  throw  light  upon  the  dai*k  spaces 
of  my  life]" 

"  I  have  nothing  to  tell,  sir." 

To  a  man  less  under  control  than  myself 
this  iteration  of  unwillingness  would  have 
been  intolerable,  but  I  knew  that  nothing 
was  to  be  gained  by  giving  way  to  anger. 
I  should  have  been  the  sufferer  and  the  loser 
by  it. 

"  Looking  down,  Mrs.  Fortress,  upon  the 
dead  body  of  my  mother,  you  made  the  remark 
that  it  was  a  happy  release." 

"  Death  is  to  all  a  happy  release,  sir." 

"A  common  platitude,  which  does  not 
deceive  me." 

"  You  cannot  forget,  sir,  that  your  mother 
was  a  great  sufferer." 

"  I  forget  very  little.  Mrs.  Fortress,  in 
this  interview  I  think  you  have  not  behaved 
graciously — nay,  more,  that  you  have  not 
behaved  with  fairness  or  justice." 

"  Upon  that  point,  sir,"  she  said,  com- 
posedly, ''you  may  not  be  a  competent 
judge." 

Her  manner  was  so  perfectly  respectful 
that  I  could  not  take  exception  to  this  retort. 
She  seemed,  however,  to  be  aware  that  she 
was  upon  dangerous  ground,  for  she  rose, 
and  I  made  no  further  attempt  to  detain 
her.  But  now  it  was  she  who  lingered, 
unbidden,  with  something  on  her  mind  of 
which  she  desired  to  speak.  I  raised  my 
head,  and  wondered  whether,  of  her  own 
free  will,  she  was  about  to  satisfy  my 
curiosity. 

"  If  I  thought  you  were  not  angry,  sir," 
she  said,  ''and  would  not  take  offence,  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  a  question,  and  if  you 
answer  it  according  to  my  expectation,  one 
other  in  connection  with  it." 

"  I  shall  not  take  offence,"  I  said,  "  and  I 
promise  to  exercise  less  reserve  than  you 
have  done." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  she  said,  gazing  steadily 
at  me,  so  steadily,  indeed,  as  to  cause  me  to 
doubt  whether,  in   a  combat  of   will-power 


between  us  I  should  be  the  victor.  "My 
questions  ai'e  very  simple.  Do  you  ever 
hear  the  sounds  of  music,  without  being  able 
to  account  for  them  ? " 

The  question,  simple  as  it  was,  startled, 
and   for  a  moment   almost    unnerved    me. 
What  she  suggested  had  occurred  to  me,  at 
intervals  perhaps  of  two  or  three  months, 
and   always   when    I   was    alone,   and   had 
worked   myself   into  a  state   of  exaltation. 
I   do    not    exactly   know    at   what    period 
of    my   life   this    strange   experience    com- 
menced, but  my  impression  is  that  it  came 
to  me  first  in  the  night  when  I  awoke  from 
sleep,  and  was  lying  in  the  dark.     It  had 
occurred  at  those  times  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  and  had  it  not  been  that  it 
had   already  become   somewhat  familiar  to 
me  in  hours  of  sunshine  as  well  as  in  hours 
of  darkness,  I  should  probably  have  decided 
that  it  was  but  the  refrain  of  a  dream  by 
which  I  was  haunted.     In   daylight  I  fre- 
quently searched  for  the  cause,  but  never 
with  success.      Lately  I  had  given  up  the 
search,  and  had  argued  myself   into  a  half 
belief   that  it  was  a  delusion,  produced  by 
my  dwelling  upon  the  subject,  and  magnify- 
ing  it   into    undue    importance.      For  the 
most  pai*t  the  mysterious  strains  were  faint, 
but  very  sweet  and  melodious ;  they  seemed 
to  come  from  afar  off,  and  as  I  listened  to 
them  they  gradually  died  away  into  a  musical 
whisper,  and  grew  fainter  and  more  faint 
till  they  were  lost  altogether.     But  it  had 
happened  on  two  or  three  occasions,  instead 
of  their  dying  softly  away  and  leaving  me  in 
a  state  of  calm  happiness,  that  the   sweet 
strains  were  abruptly  broken  by  what  sounded 
now  like  a  wail,  now  like  a  suppressed  shriek. 
This  violent  and,  to  my  senses,  cruel  termina- 
tion of  the  otherwise  melodious  sounds  set 
my  blood  boiling  dangerously,  and  unreason- 
ably  infuriated   me — so   much  so  that  the 
power  I  held  over  myself  was  ingulfed  in  a 
torrent  of  wild  passion  which  I  could  not 
control.     The  melodious  strains  were  alwavs 
the  same,  and  the  air  was  strange  to  me.     I 
had  never  heard  it  from  a  visible  musician. 

Not  to  a  living  soul  had  I  ever  spoken  of 
the  delusion,  and  that  the  subject  should  now 
be  introduced  into  our  conversation,  and  not 
introduced  by  me,  could  not  but  strike  me  as 
of  singular  portent.  As  Mrs.  Fortress  asked 
the  question  I  heard  once  more  the  soft 
spiritual  strains,  and  I  involuntarily  raised 
my  right  hand  in  the  act  of  listening ;  I  hear 
them  at  the  present  moment  as  I  write^  and 
I  lay  aside  my  pen  a  while,  until  they  shall 
pass  away.  So !  They  are  gone — but  they 
will  come  again. 
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I  answered  Mrs.  Fortress  briefly,  but  not 
without  agitation. 

*'  Yes,  I  have  heard  such  sounds  as  those 
you  mention." 

"•You  hear  them  nowf " 

"  Yes,  I  hear  them  now.     Do  you  1 " 

"  My  powers  of  imagination,  sir,  are  less 
powerful  than  yours,"  she  said  evasively, 
and  passed  on  to  her  second  question.  "  It 
is  not  an  English  air,  sir )" 

"  Xo,  it  is  not  English,  so  far  as  I  am  a 
judge." 

"It  comes  probably,"  she  suggested,  and 
I  was  convinced  that  she  spoke  with  pre- 
meditation, "  from  a  foreign  source.'' 

"  Most  probably,"  I  said. 

"Perhaps  from  the  mountains  in  the 
Tyrol" 

A  TyroUean  air  !  I  seized  upon  the  sug* 
gestion,  and  accepted  it  as  fact,  though  I 
was  quite  unable  to  speak  with  authority. 
But  why  to  me,  who  had  never  been  out  of 
England,  should  come  this  melody  of  the 
Tyrol  1  I  could  no  more  answer  this  question 
than  I  could  say  why  the  impassive,  unde- 
monsti*ative  woman  before  me  was,  as  it 
were,  revealing  me  to  myself  and  probing 
my  soul  to  its  hidden  depths. 

"It  may  be  so,"  I  said.  "Do  you  seek 
for  any  further  information  from  mel" 

"  No,  sir."  But  there  was  a  slight  hesitancy 
in  her  voice  which  proved  that  this  was  not 
the  only  subject  in  her  mind  which  bore 
upon  my  inner  life. 

"  And  now,"  I  said,  "  I  must  ask  you  why 
you  put  these  questions  to  me,  and  by  what 
means  you  became  possessed  of  my  secret, 
mention  of  w^hich  has  never  passed  my  lips  f  " 
She  shook  her  head,  and  turned  towards  the 
door,  but  I  imperatively  called  upon  her  to 
stay.  "  You  cannot  deal  with  me  upon  this 
subject  as  you  have  upon  all  others.  I  have 
a  distinct  right  to  demand  an  explanation." 

"  I  can  give  you  no  explanation,  sir,"  she 
said,  with  deference  and  respect. 

"  You  refuse  ] " 

"I  must  refuse,"  she  replied  firmly,  and 
then  she  bowed,  and  saying,  **With  my 
humble  duty,  sir,"  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Had  I  yielded  to  passion,  had  I  not  in 
some  small  degree  exercised  wisdom,  I  should 
have  coined  out  of  this  last  meeting  with 
Mrs.  Fortress  a  most  exquisite  torture  ;  but 
I  schooled  myself  into  the  acceptance  of  what 


was  entirely  beyond  my  comprehension,  and 
after  an  interval  of  agitated  thought  I  set  it 
down  to  a  trick,  the  inspiration  of  which 
may  have  been  derived  from  unguarded 
words  escaping  me  while  I  slept,  or  while 
I  was  soliloquising — a  habit  into  which  I 
had  grown — and  she  was  watching  me  un- 
observed. It  troubled  me  a  great  deal  at 
first,  but  I  was  successful  in  diminishing 
instead  of  magnifying  it,  and  it  was  fortunate 
for  me  that  I  had  much  to  occupy  my  mind 
in  other  ways  during  the  few  following 
weeks.  My  lawyer  demanded  my  time 
and  attention.  I  was  determined,  with- 
out question  as  to  whether  a  favourable 
market  could  be  found  for  them,  to  dispose 
of  the  property  and  securities  which  my 
father  had  left,  and  which  now  were  mine. 
I  was  determined  to  commence  a  new  life, 
without  any  exact  definition  or  idea  as  to 
what  that  life  was  to  be ;  and  to  do  this  it 
was  necessary,  according  to  my  view,  that  I 
should  make  a  clearance.  I  was  surprised 
to  discover  that  my  father  had  made  a  great 
number  of  investments,  and  it  was  to  my 
advantage  that  they  were  mostly  good  ones. 
Had  I  possessed  both  the  moral  and  the 
legal  power  I  would  have  sold  Kosemullion, 
but  my  father's  will  was  so  worded  that  the 
lawyer  pointed  out  to  me  that  there  would 
be  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  after  listening 
to  his  arguments  I  agreed  to  retain  it  as  my 
freehold.  But  I  was  determined  not  to  in- 
habit it,  and  I  gave  instructions  that  a 
tenant  should  be  sought  for  it,  and  that,  if 
one  could  not  be  obtained,  it  should  remain 
untenanted. 

"It  had  been  unoccupied  a  great  many 
years,"  the  lawyer  remarked,  "  when  your 
father  purchased  it." 

"  For  any  particular  reason  t "  I  inquired. 

"No,"  replied  the  lawyer,  "except  that 
there  was  a  foolish  idea  that  it  was  haunted." 

"Whoever  rents  Kosemullion,"  I  said, 
"  must  take  his  own  ghosts  with  him  if  he 
wishes  for  ghostly  company." 

"We  generally  do  that,"  said  the  lawyer, 
dryly,  "  wherever  we  go." 

There  were  legal  requirements  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  the  drawing  up  and  signing  of 
deeds,  but  otherwise  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  carrying  out  my  intention  to  the  letter, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  three  months  I 
found  myself  an  absolutely  free  and  unen- 
cumbered man,  with  my  large  fortune  in- 
vested in  English  consols,  the  fluctuations  of 
which  caused  me  not  a  moment's  uneasiness. 
During  those  three  months  I  lived  my  usual 
life,  read,  studied,  and  often  wandered 
through   the  adjacent   woods  at   night.     I 
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think  that  the  adventure  I  have  elsewhere 
narrated  of  the  tramps  I  befriended  one 
stormy  night  had  awakened  my  sympathies 
for  the  class,  and  I  may  say,  without  vanity, 
that  it  was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which 
my  sympathies  had  taken  a  practical  shape. 
A  little  while  before  I  bade  farewell  to 
Rosemullion  I  was  wandering  through  the 
woods  an  hour  or  so  before  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  when  I  came  upon  a  woman  sleeping 
on  the  ground.  As  usual,  she  had  a  child 
in  her  arms,  and  moans  issued  from  the 
breasts  of  both  the  woman  and  the  child. 
It  was  a  pitiful  sight,  familiar  enough  in  our 
overcrowded  land.  The  woman  was  the 
picture  of  desolation.  Suddenly,  as  I  gazed, 
a  mocking  voice  whispered  that  it  would  be 
merciful  to  kill  her  where  she  lay.  "  Do  a 
good  deed,"  said  the  silent  voice,  ''and 
hasten  home  to  bed.  No  one  will  know." 
I  laughed  aloud,  and  took  from  my  pocket 
my  purse,  which  was  well  supplied  with 
money.  The  woman  had  an  apron  on.  I 
wrapped  the  purse  in  it,  and  tied  it  securely, 
so  that  it  should  not  escape  her.  Then  I 
crept  away,  but  scarcely  knew  whether  to  be 
glad  or  sorry  that  I  had  cheated  fate  once 
more. 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  turned  my  back 
on  Rosemullion. 

I  had  formed  no  definite  plans ;  all  that  I 
had  settled  was  that  I  would  go  abroad  and 
see  the  world.  It  was  open  for  me,  and  the 
flowers  were  blooming.  Was  I  not  rich,  and 
had  I  not  already  had  experience  of  the 
value  of  riches  ? 

But  although  I  travelled  far,  and  saw  the 
wonders  of  art  and  nature  in  foreign  lands, 
my  habits  were  much  the  same  as  they  had 
been  in  England.  What  I  enjoyed  I  enjoyed 
in  solitude ;  the  chance  acquaintances  who 
offered  themselves,  many  of  them  travelling 
alone  as  I  was  travelling,  received  no  en- 
couragement from  me ;  I  did  not  respond  to 
their  advances.  In  this  I  was  but  repeating 
my  boyish  experiences  when  I  was  living 
with  my  parents  in  London  attics.  Truly, 
the  child  is  father  to  the  man. 

It  may  appear  strange  to  those  who  are 
fond  of  friendships,  and  who  cling  ardently 
to  them,  to  learn  that,  despite  my  loneliness, 
I  had  not  a  dull  moment.  Nature  was  very 
beautiful  to  my  soul,  its  forms  and  changes 
most  entrancing.  I  cared  little  for  the 
great  towns  and  cities.  The  modes  of  life 
therein,  especially  those  which  were  exem- 
plified by  the  absurd  lengths  and  extrava- 
gances to  which  fashion  drives  its  votaries, 
excited  in  me  a  very  sincere  contempt,  and  I 
was  amazed  that  people  could  be  so  blind  to 


the  sweetest  joys  of  existence.  I  visited  the 
theatres,  but  they  had,  for  the  most  part,  no 
fascination  for  me.  I  saw  great  actresses 
associated  with  buffoons,  and  often  them- 
selves buffooning;  I  followed,  at  first  with 
interest,  the  efforts  of  a  be-puffed  actress, 
who  rose  to  the  terrors  and  the  beauties  of 
her  part  in  one  fine  scene,  and  did  not  con- 
sider the  rest  of  her  mimic  life,  as  depicted 
on  the  boards,  worth  the  trouble  of  con- 
sistency ;  I  was  present  at  the  performance 
of  dramas  which  were  absolutely  false  in 
their  action  and  sentiment.  What  pleased 
me  best  were  the  short  poetical  episodes, 
occupying  less  than  an  hour  in  their  repre- 
sentation, and  in  which  two  or  three  good 
actors  sustained  and  preserved  the  unities  in 
excellent  style.  But  these  were  side  dishes, 
and  only  served  to  bring  into  stronger  relief 
the  larger  and  grosser  fare  provided  for  the 
intellectual  education  of  the  masses.  I  went 
to  the  opera,  and  could  only  enjoy  it  by 
shutting  my  eyes,  so  many  absurdities  were 
forced  upon  my  sight;  and  as  this  drew 
unpleasant  attention  upon  me,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  deprive  myself  of  the  enjoyment. 
I  strolled  into  the  gambling  saloons,  and 
gazed  in  amazement  upon  the  faces  of  men 
and  women  in  which  the  lowest  passions 
were  depicted.  Human  nature  in  those 
places  was  degraded  and  belittled.  **  Is 
there  some  mysterious  hidden  sweetness  in 
this  many-sided  frenzy  f"  I  asked  myself, 
and  I  staked  my  money,  and  endeavoured 
to  discover  it ;  but  the  game  did  not  stir  my 
pulses;  I  lost  or  won  with  indifference.  I 
soon  tired  of  it,  and  bade  adieu  to  the  rooms, 
with  a  sigh  of  compassion  and  contempt  for 
the  slaves  who  fretted  their  hearts  therein. 

My  chiefest  pleasures  were  experienced  in 
small  villages  in  mountain  and  valley,  where 
there  was  so  little  attraction  for  the  ordinary 
tourist  that  he  seldom  lingered  there.  I 
delighted  in  primitiveness  and  simplicity, 
where  human  baseness  had  the  few^est  oppor- 
tunities to  thrive,  and  where  human  goodness 
was  the  least  likely  to  be  spoilt  by  publicity. 
It  was  in  these  places  that  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  largest  amount  of  happiness 
is  to  be  found  among  small  communities. 

But  although  I  was  consistent,  up  to  a 
certain  period,  in  declining  all  offers  of 
intimacy  and  friendship,  it  happened  that  I 
was  to  come  into  contact  with  a  man  for 
whom,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  I  grew  to 
have  a  very  close  regard.  His  name  was 
Louis,  by  profession  a  doctor,  by  descent  a 
German. 

We  met  in  the  woods  near  Nerac,  in 
Gascony.       I   was    fording    a    watercourse 
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which  intersected  part  of  the  forest  when 
my  foot  slipped  upon  a  round  stone  which  I 
had  supposed  was  fast  embedded  in  the  earth, 
bat  which  proved  to  be  loose.  I  made  a 
spring  upon  the  stone,  and  it  rolled  over,  and 
landed  me  in  the  water.  A  wetting  was  of 
no  account,  but  when  I  attempted  to  rise  I 
uttered  a  sharp  cry  of  pain.  I  had  sprained 
mv  ankle. 

ml 

With  difficulty  I  crawled  from  the  water 
to  dry  ground,  upon  which  I  sat,  nursing  my 
ankle,  which  already  was  swelling  ominously. 
In  a  short  time  the  pain  became  intolerable, 
and  I  endeavoured  to  draw  the  boot  from  my 
foot,  and  finding  this  was  not  possible,  I  cat 
it  away  bit  by  bit,  and  then  cut  my  stocking 
loose.  I  experienced  instant  and  delicious 
relief.  The  pleasure  we  derive  from  the 
relief  of  pain  is  the  most  exquisite  of  all 
physical  sensations.  I  bathed  my  ankle 
with  water  from  the  cold  stream,  which 
somewhat  reduced  the  swelling,  but  the 
relief  was  only  temporary,  for  when  I 
endeavoured  again  to  rise,  the  torture  pro- 
duced by  my  attempt  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  my  body  upon  my  foot  was  so  keen 
that  I  fell  prone  to  the  ground  in  agony. 
There  were  no  trees  sufficiently  near  by 
the  aid  of  which  I  might  manage  to  walk 
a  short  distance,  and  in  the  intervals  of 
relief  afforded  by  further  applications  of 
cold  water,  I  ruefully  contemplated  my 
position. 

I  had  walked  twenty  mUes  during  the  day, 
and  I  was  a  stranger  in  the  locality.  The 
time  was  evening,  and  no  person  was  in  sight 
to  assist  me.  From  inquiries  I  had  made  on  the 
road  earlier  in  the  day  I  calculated  that  Nerac 
must  be  at  least  three  miles  distant  from  the 
spot  upon  which  I  lay.  To  crawl  that  dis- 
tance was  impossible.  I  looked  upward  to 
the  sky.  Heavy  clouds,  charged  with  rain, 
were  approaching  in  my  direction,  and  the 
prospect  before  me  of  having  to  pass  the 
night  in  the  woods  was  by  no  means 
pleasant.  I  had  learnt  from  experience  that 
the  storms  in  this  region  were  violent  and 
fierce ;  and  moreover,  I  had  eaten  nothing 
since  the  morning.  Hunger  was  making 
strong  demands  upon  me^all  the  stronger, 
as  is  the  way  of  things,  because  of  my  help- 
lessness. I  called  aloud,  and  only  a  very  fine 
echo — which  I  was  not  in  the  mood  to 
admire  and  appreciate — answered  me.  Again 
and  again  I  strove  to  rise,  and  again  and  again 
I  sank  to  the  ground.  My  ankle  was  getting 
worse,  and  had  by  this  time  swelled  to 
double  its  usual  girth.  I  turned  my  head  in 
every  direction,  in  eager  quest  of  a  human 
form,  but  none  met  my  view.     A  sqtdrrel 


sprang  out  of  the  woods,  and  stopped 
suddenly  short  at  sight  of  me.  It  remained 
quite  still,  at  a  distance  of  a  few  paces,  gazing 
at  me,  and  then  it  darted  away,  inspiring 
within  me  an  absurd  envy  of  its  active 
movements.  Birds,  with  cries  both  shrill 
and  soft,  flew  to  their  nests ;  frogs  croaked 
near  the  edges  of  the  water.  Evening  fell, 
the  sun  descended ;  night  was  my  enemy, 
and  was  eager  to  get  at  me,  and  soon  its 
darkness  fell  around  me  like  a  shroud.  This 
had  ever  been  an  enjoyment  to  me,  but  on 
the  present  occasion  it  served  but  to  aggra- 
vate the  mental  disorder  produced  by  my 
sufferings.  The  figures  I  conjured  up  in  the 
gloom  were  the  reverse  of  soothing,  and  I 
found  myself  occasionally  labouring  under  a 
kind  of  delirium.  One  of  my  fancies  was 
so  peculiar  that  I  will  recall  it.  I  saw  on 
the  left  of  me  a  deep  cave,  which  as  I  gazed 
upon  it  grew  to  an  enormous  size.  I  had 
been  looking  in  that  direction  only  a  moment 
before,  and  had  seen  nothing;  the  sudden 
vision  of  this  great  cave  in  the  midst  of 
black  space  was,  therefore,  the  more  sur- 
prising. Its  roof  and  sides  resembled  a 
huge  feathery  disk,  and  deep  back  in  the 
recess,  embedded  in  the  furthermost  wall, 
were  two  strange-looking  globes,  surrounded 
by  spots  and  curved  lines  of  the  colours  of 
orange,  brown,  and  soft  grey.  These  globes 
were  instinct  with  motion,  and  «eemed  to 
shrink  and  swell,  while  the  coloured  spots 
and  curves  around  them  contracted  or  ex- 
panded, in  obedience  to  some  mysterious 
law.  The  feathery  roof  and  walls  seemed 
also  to  contract  and  expand  in  sympathy, 
and  these  wave-like  movements  made  it 
appear  as  if  the  cave  were  a  living  monster. 
I  managed  to  raise  myself  upon  my  elbow 
for  a  moment,  and  as  I  did  so  I  was  terror- 
struck  by  beholding  the  monster  cave  rise  and 
fly  past  me — in  the  shape  of  an  owl  that  had 
wandered  my  way  in  search  of  food. 

Fortunately  the  storm  held  off  a  while, 
but  about  midnight,  as  near  as  I  could  judge 
in  an  interval  of  reason,  a  few  heavy  drops  of 
rain  fell.  I  really  felt  as  if  this  were  to  be 
my  last  night  on  earth.  Soon  the  storm 
broke  over  the  forest,  and  in  a  moment  I 
was  drenched  to  the  skin.  This,  with  the 
pain  that  was  throbbing  in  every  vein,  and 
the  hunger  that  was  gnawing  at  me, 
completely  exhausted  me,  and  I  became 
insensible. 

I  was  awakened  by  the  touch  of  hands, 
by  the  sound  of  a  human  voice.  I  languidly 
opened  my  eyes,  and  saw  a  man  bending  over 
me.  The  storm  had  passed  away,  and  the 
sun  was  just  rising.     I  had  barely  strength 
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to  note  these  signs,  for  my  condition  was 
pitiable.  The  man  addressed  mo  first  in 
French,  then  in  Grerman;  but  although  I 
could  speak  both  languages  my  senses  were 
so  dazed  that  I  had  no  understanding  of 
them  at  the  moment.  I  murmured  faintly 
a  few  words  in  my  native  tongue. 

"  Ah/'  said  the  man,  quickly  and  cheer- 
fully, answering  me  in  my  own  language, 
which  he  spoke  well,  but  with  a  foreign 
accent,  "you  are  English." 

I  murmured,  "  Yes." 

"  Of  course,"  he  said,  "  I  should  have 
known  without  asking.  You  are  faint  and 
exhausted.  I  perceive  how  it  is.  You 
crossed  the  stream,  and  fell,  and  sprained 
your  ankle." 

I  nodded,  dreamily  and  vacantly.  All  the 
time  he  spoke  he  was  busy  binding  my 
ankle  with  some  linen  he  had  taken  from  a 
leather  bag  which  hung  by  a  strap  from  his 
shoulders. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  lying  here  t  But 
to  give  me  that  information  just  now  is  not 
imperative.     You  wish  to  tell  me.     Well  ]  " 

"  I  have  been  here  at  least  since  yesterday 
— perhaps  longer." 

"  That  is  bad,  very  bad ;  I  can  judge  from 
the  sprain  that  you  must  have  been  here  a 
great  many  hours.  It  is  a  very  severe 
sprain  ;  there  is  inflammation,  great  inflam- 
mation ;  you  will  not  be  able  to  walk 
for  weeks.  But  what  does  that  matter? 
These  are  the  smallest  ills  of  life.  Were 
you  on  your  way  to  Nerac  1  Do  not  answer 
me  in  speech.  Nod,  or  shake  your  head. 
Rally  your  str3ngth — for  a  few  moments 
only — so  that  I  may  know  how  to  deal  by 
you.  Come,  you  are  a  strong  man.  Compel 
yourself  not  to  swoon.  Stupid  that  I  am  ! 
I  have  generally  a  flask  with  me,  but  I  have 
forgotten  it,  and  just  when  it  is  most  needed. 
It  shall  not  occur  again ;  but  that  resolve 
will  not  help  us  now,  will  it?  Were 
you  on  your  way  to  Nerac  ?  A  nod.  Yes, 
then.  Have  you  friends  there?  A  shake. 
No,  then.  Travelling  for  pleasure?  Yes. 
An  English  gentleman  ?  Yes.  It  is  foi'tu- 
nate  for  you,  friend,  that,  warned  by  the 
signs  of  a  coming  storm  last  night,  I  delayed 
my  return  home  till  this  morning,  and  that, 
to  prevent  my  people  being  for  too  long  a 
time  uneasy  about  me,  I  took  a  short  cut, 
which  is  seldom  used.  The  path  is  so 
little  frequented  that  you  might  have  lain 
here  for  another  weary  day.  I  am  from 
Nerac  ;  my  home  is  there,  and  my  family. 
Attend.  I  am  going  to  lift  you  upon  my 
horse ;  I  call  it,  and  it  comes  to  me.  See,  it 
kneels  at  my  bidding.     We  are  friends,  my 


horse  and  I,  and  it  understands  me  ;  it  can 
do  anything  but  speak.  Observe  that  I 
shorten  the  left  stirrup,  so  that  your  sprained 
foot  may  find  a  fairly  easy  restmg-plaice,  and 
that  I  sb'ghtly  lengthen  the  right  stirrup,  in 
order  that  leaning  to  the  right,  with  your 
sound  foot  firmly  planted,  you  may  throw  all 
your  weight  on  that  side.  Now,  I  place  my 
arm  under  your  left  shoulder — thus,  and  I 
have  a  firm  hold  of  you.  Do  not  fear;  I 
am  very  strong,  and  my  dear  dumb  brute 
will  keep  very  still.  I  place  your  arm  round 
my  neck — thus.  Clasp  me  as  closely  as 
your  strength  will  permit.  That  is  right — 
it  is  cleverly  done.  Now,  resolve  to  bear  a 
little  sharp  pain  for  a  moment,  only  for  a 
moment.  Englishmen  are  not  only  pro- 
verbially but  actually  brave  and  stout- 
hearted. There — ^it  is  accomplished,  and  my 
dumb  comrade  is  ready  for  the  journey  home. 
Are  you  comfortably  placed?  Here  is  my 
shoulder  on  the  right  of  you,  to  rest  your 
hand  upon.  Don't  be  fearful  that  you  might 
lean  too  hard  ;  I  am  made  of  iron.  What  a 
glorious  sunrise  !  There  is  a  subdued  beauty 
in  the  colours  of  the  sky  after  a  great 
shower  which  ia  very  charming.  If  you 
can  manage  not  to  faint  for  a  little  while  it 
will  be  of  assistance  to  us.  The  storm  has 
cooled  the  air ;  you  must  feel  it  refreshing 
to  your  hot  skin.  We  will  nurse  you  well 
again,  never  fear.  There  will  be  a  sb'ght 
fever  to  grapple  with,  in  addition  to  the 
healing  of  the  ankle.  Do  not  be  disturbed 
by  doubts  that  you  may  not  be  in  friendly 
hands.  I  am  a  physician,  and  my  name  is 
Louis — Doctor  Louis.  Nerac  is  a  most 
lovely  spot.  When  you  are  well,  we  will 
show  you  its  beauties.  You  are  a  brave 
young  fellow  to  smile  and  keep  your  eyes 
open  to  please  your  doctor.  There — that  is 
a  rabbit  darting  through  the  sunlight — and 
the  birds,  do  you  hear  them?  They  are 
singing  hymns  to  the  Creator.  Yonder,  high 
up  in  the  distance,  winging  its  way  to  the 
rosy  light,  is  a  skylark.  *  Hail  to  thee, 
blithe  spirit ! '  It  is  better  for  me  to  take 
you  home  in  this  way  than  to  leave  you  lying 
by  the  stream  yonder,  while  I  went  to  Nerac 
to  fetch  assistance.  You  might  have  thought 
I  was  never  coming  back,  and  the  torture  of 
suspense  would  have  been  added  to  your  other 
discomforts.  Then,  we  shall  reach  Kerac  a 
good  many  minutes  earlier  by  this  means. 
There  are  times  when  minutes  are  of  serious 
importance.  We  are  on  an  eminence,  and 
are  about  to  descend  the  valley  which  leads 
straight  to  Nerac.  If  you  were  quite  your- 
self you  would  be  just  able  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  roofs  of    the  houses  in   our  pretty 
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village.  There  are  few  prettier — none,  in 
my  opinion.  We  shall  jolt  a  little  going 
down  hill.  Bear  up  bravely ;  it  will  soon 
be  over." 

With  sach-like  words  of  encouragement, 
most  kindly  and  sympathetically  uttered,  in 
tones  soothing  and  melodious,  did  Doctor 
Louis  strive  to  lighten  the  weary  way,  but 
long  before  we  came  to  the  end  of  our 
journey  everything  faded  from  my  sight. 


CHAPTER  YII. 

Whxn  I  became  conscious  of  surround- 
ing things  I  found  myself  in  a  large  airy 
room,  the  pervading  characteristics  of  which 
were  space  and  light.  I  was  lying  in  a  bed, 
all  the  coverings  of  which  were  white ; 
there  were  no  curtains  to  it,  and  no  hangings 
in  the  apartment  to  mar  the  deliciously 
cool  and  refreshing  air  which  flowed  in 
through  the  open  folding  windows.  These 
windows,  which  stretched  from  ceiling 
to  floor,  faced  the  foot  of  the  bed ;  my 
head  was  almost  on  a  level  with  my  body, 
and  I  could  not  obtain  a  level  view  of  the 
gardens  which  bloomed  without.  But  I  had 
before  me  in  the  heights  a  delightful  per- 
spective of  flowering  trees,  stretching  up- 
wards into  the  clouds.  These  clouds,  of 
various  shades  of  blue  and  white,  filled  all 
the  spaces  between  the  lovely  network  of 
leaves  and  branches.  It  was  like  gazing 
upwards  instead  of  downwards  into  the 
waters  of  a  clear  and  placid  lake.  A  sense 
of  blissful  repose  reigned  within  my  soul. 
I  had  not  the  least  desire  to  move ;  so  perfect 
and  so  sweet  was  the  peace  in  which  I  lay, 
as  it  were,  embalmed,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
in  a  celestial  land.  There  were  trees  with 
great  clusters  of  red  blossoms  hanging  in  the 
clouds;  a  soft  breeze  was  playing  among 
them,  and  as  they  swayed  gently  to  and  fro 
fresh  peeps  of  fairyland  were  continually 
disclosed  to  my  contented  eyes.  There  were 
nests  in  the  trees,  and  the  cloud-scapes  of 
fleecy  blue  and  white  were  beautifully 
broken  now  and  again  by  the  fluttering 
flight  of  birds  as  they  came  and  went.  The 
pictures  I  gazed  upon,  idealised  and  perfected 
by  my  mind's  eye,  have  always  abided  with 
me.  It  is  seldom  given  to  man  to  enjoy 
what  I  enjoyed  as  I  lay,  then  and  for  some 
time  afterwards,  in  my  white  and  healthful 
bed.     It  was  a  foretaste  of  heaven. 

So  fearful  was  I  that  the  slightest  move- 
ment might  destroy  the  lovely  pictures  that 


I  did  not  even  turn  my  head  at  the  sound  of 
my  bedroom  door  being  softly  opened  and 
closed.  A  light  footstep  approached  the  bed, 
and  I  beheld  a  young  girl  whose  form  and 
face  I  silently  and  worshipfully  greeted  as 
the  fairest  vision  of  womanhood  in  her  spring 
that  ever  blessed  the  sight  of  man.  Observ- 
ing that  my  eyes  were  open,  she  gazed  at  me 
for  a  moment  or  two  in  wondering  and  glad 
surprise,  and  then,  with  her  finger  at  her 
smiling  lips,  trod  softly  from  the  room  as 
lightly  as  she  had  entered  it.  I  closed  my 
eyes,  so  that  this  fair  picture,  in  its  dress  of 
pale  blue,  with  lace  about  the  neck  and  arms, 
might  not  be  entirely  lost  to  me,  and  when 
another  sound  in  the  room  caused  me  to 
open  them,  in  the  hope  that  she  had  returned, 
I  saw  standing  at  my  bedside  a  grave  and 
kindly  man. 

"  So,"  he  said,  in  a  quiet  tone,  "  you  are 
at  length  in  the  land  of  conscious  life.  You 
remember  met" 

''First  enlighten  me,"  I  said,  and  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  my  voice  so  weak  and 
wavering.  "  I  am  really  awake  1  I  am 
really  in  the  land  of  the  living? " 

"  So  far  as  we  know,"  was  his  reply. 
"  There  are  those  who  say  this  life  is  but  a 
dream,  and  that  when  we  yield  up  our  breath 
it  is  simply  that  our  dream  is  ended,  and  that 
we  are  awaking  to  reality.  For  myself,  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  that  life  is  life,  and 
death  death,  and  that  pain  and  joy  are 
just  what  those  words  are  intended  to  convey 
to  our  understanding." 

"  So  fair  and  peaceful  is  the  scene  before 
me,"  I  said,  "so  calm  was  my  soul  when  I 
awoke,  that  it  is  diflicult  to  realise  that  I  am 
in  the  land  of  the  living." 

"  You  will  realise  it  very  vividly,"  he  said 
gaily,  "  in  an  hour  or  two,  when  you  are 
hungry.  There  is  nothing  so  convincing  as 
our  grosser  passions.  You  have  not  answered 
my  question.     Do  you  remember  me  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  remember  you.  I  had  sprained 
my  ankle  in  crossing  the  stream  that  runs 
through  the  woods,  and  not  being  able  to 
walk,  was  doomed  to  lie  there  all  night,  with 
a  fine  storm  playing  pranks  upon  my  help- 
less  body.  It  was  a  wild  night,  and  I  had 
wild  fancies.  What  would  have  become  of 
me  had  you  not  providentially  come  to  my 
assistance  is  easy  enough  to  guess.  I  should 
really  by  this  time  have  been  in  possession 
of  the  grand  secret." 

"  When  did  this  occur  1 " 

"  Yesterday." 

"  My  friend,"  said  Doctor  Louis,  with  a 
light  laugh,  "  what  you  have  so  faithfully 
described  took  place  four  weeks  ago.    If  you 
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have  any  doubt  of  it,  you  have  only  to  pass 
your  hand  over  your  beard." 

The  statement  bewildered  me.  Accepting 
it  as  fact — and  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to 
doubt  it — I  must  have  lain  during  those  four 
weeks  in  a  state  of  delirium.  What  per- 
plexed me  was  the  consciousness  that  I  had 
been  so  well  cared  for  by  strangers,  and  that 
something  more  than  a  friendly  interest  had 
been  taken  in  me.  The  evidences  were 
around  and  about  me.  The  sweet-smelling 
room,  the  beautiful  scene  through  the  open 
folding  windows,  the  entrance  of  the  fair 
girl,  the  smile  on  whose  lips  seemed  to  speak 
of  innocent  afEection,  the  presence  of  Doctor 
Louis,  and  the  friendliness  and  sympathy 
with  which  he  was  conversing  with  me — all 
these  might  be  construed  into  evidences  even 
of  love.  Still  it  would  not  do  to  take  things 
too  much  for  granted. 

"  Am  I  in  an  inni  "  I  asked. 

"  You  are  in  my  house,"  replied  Doctor 
Louis,  courteously,  "  my  guest,  in  whom  we 
are  all  very  much  interested." 

"  All  1 " 

"  Myself — who  should  properly  be  men- 
tioned last — my  wife,  who  is  first,  as  she 
deserves  to  be — and  my  daughter,  who  is 
our  Home  Rose." 

Our  Home  Bose  !  The  mere  utterance  of 
the  words  conveyed  a  sense  of  spiritual 
sweetness  to  me,  who  had  never  known  the 
meaning  of  Home. 

"  It  pleases  us  to  call  her  so,"  said  Doctor 
Louis. 

"The  young  lady,"  I  said,  in  a  musing 
tone,  "  I  saw  in  the  room  shortly  before  you 
entered,  and  whose  appearance  so  harmonised 
with  the  peace  and  loveliness  of  the  view  of 
cloud  and  flower  I  see  from  my  bed,  that  I 
should  not  have  been  surprised  to  hear  she 
was  spirit  or  angel." 

"  An  angel  in  a  blue  dress,"  said  Doctor 
Louis,  with  pleasant  nods ;  "  but  it  is  agree- 
able to  me,  her  father,  to  hear  you  speak  so 
of  her.  She  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  rose  of 
our  home.  If  there  is  an  angel  in  our  house, 
it  is  her  mother.  I^auretta,  as  yet,  is  but  a 
child ;  she  has  to  prove  herself  in  life.  But 
I  ask  your  pardon.  These  details  can  scarcely 
interest  you." 

"  They  more  than  interest  me,"  I  said 
earnestly ;  "  they  do  me  good.  AJthough 
you  are  a  physician,  your  friendly  confidence 
— which  I  accept  as  a  privilege — is  better 
than  the  most  potent  medicine  you  could 
administer  to  me.  Pray  continue  to  speak 
of  your  home  and  family.     I  beg  of  you !  " 

"  A  wise  doctor,"  said  Doctor  Louis,  "  and 
such,  of  course,  I  account  myself,  occasionally 


humoiirs  his  patient.  But  I  must  not  give  you 
all  the  credit ;  the  theme  is  agi*eeable  to  me ; 
it  is,  indeed,  closest  to  my  heart.  I  used  to 
think,  when  Lauretta  was  a  little  child,  and 
we  were  deriving  an  exquisite  happiness  from 
her  pretty  ways,  that  no  happier  lot  could  be 
ours  than  that  she  should  always  remain  a 
child.  But  that  would  never  do,  would  iti 
A  world  inhabited  by  children  is  not  in 
Nature's  scheme.  Fit  theme  for  a  fairy 
story.  It  behoves  us,  however,  of  necessity, 
to  be  to  some  extent  practical.  I  have  no 
fear  for  Lauretta.  Children  who  are  not 
violently  wrenched  from  their  natural  bent 
inherit  and  exhibit  their  parents'  qualities. 
I,  we  will  say,  am  negative.  I  have  my 
opinions,  strong  ones  and  deeply  planted, 
but  there  is  no  positive  vice  in  me,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  me  to  reflect 
that  I  have  transmitted  to  my  child  neither 
moral  nor  physical  hurt.  But  Lauretta's 
mother  possesses  qualities  of  goodness  which 
proclaim  her  to  be  of  a  rare  type  of  woman- 
hood. She  is  not  only  benevolent,  she  is 
wise ;  she  is  not  only  strong,  she  is  tender ; 
and  she  has  taught  me  lessons,  not  in  words, 
but  by  the  example  of  her  daily  life,  which 
have  strengthened  my  moral  nature.  You 
see,  I  am  in  love  with  my  wife — of  which  I 
am  not  at  all  ashamed,  though  I  am  an  old 
married  man.  If  Lauretta's  life  resemble 
her  mother's,  if  she  follow  in  her  footsteps, 
I  shall  be  more  than  content — I  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  truly  happy.  There  are  so  many 
foolish,  vicious  children  bom  in  the  world 
that  it  is  something  to  be  proud  of  to  add 
to  its  millions  one  who  will  instinctively 
tread  in  the  straight  path  of  duty,  and  who, 
if  it  is  her  lot  to  suffer,  will  suffer  and  be 
strong.  Once  more,  forgive  me  for  being  so 
garrulous  about  my  household  treasures ;  it 
is  a  weakness  into  which  it  is  not  difiicult  to 
lead  me.  A  few  words  concerning  yourself, 
in  explanation  of  what  has  occurred.  Learn- 
ing from  your  own  lips,  on  the  morning  we 
first  met  in  the  forest  yonder,  that  you  were 
a  stranger,  and  perceiving  that  you  were  a 
gentleman,  I  brought  you  straight  to  my 
house — with  no  settled  intention,  I  must 
frankly  own,  of  keeping  you  here  for  any 
length  of  time.  After  thoroughly  studying 
your  case  I  saw  that  you  would  be  ill  for 
weeks,  and  for  a  great  part  of  that  time 
that  you  would  be  not  exactly  in  your  right 
senses.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  puzzled, 
and  while  I  was  debating  what  to  do  with 
you,  who  should  introduce  herself  into  the 
matter  but  my  estimable  wife]  She  can 
invariably  tell,  by  a  certain  puckering  of  my 
brows,  when  I  am  in  a  brown  study,  and  she 
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inquired  what  troubled  me.  I  told  her,  You 
— yes,  you,  my  friend.  '  He  will  not  be  able 
to  get  about  for  a  month,*  I  said.  *Poor 
young  gentleman  ! '  said  my  wife.  '  And  in 
spite  of  my  undoubted  skill,*  I  continued,  *  I 
may  not  be  able  to  save  him  !  *  She  clasped 
her  hands,  and  the  tears  gathered  in  her 
eyes.  She  has  always  a  heartful  of  them 
ready  to  shed  for  those  who  are  in  sickness 
and  trouble.  A  foolish  woman,  a  very  foolish 
woman  indeed.  '  He  may  die  on  our  hands,' 
I  said.  *  Heaven  forbid ! '  she  cried.  'Heaven's 
forbidding  it,'  I  sagely  remarked — occasion- 
ally I  say  a  good  thing,  my  friend,  *  will  not 
save  him,  if  I  cannot.  There  is  healing  by 
faith,  certainly,  but  this  hapless  gentleman 
is  not  in  a  condition  to  bring  faith  to  bear. 
I  know  what  I  will  do.  I  will  take  him  to 
an  inn,  where  they  will  run  him  up  a  fine 
fat  bill.  His  accident  shall  do  some  one 
good.  There  is  the  inn  of  the  Three  Black 
Crows.  The  landlord  is  a  worthy  fellow,  and 
has  a  large  family  of  round  bright  eyes  and 
small  red  cheeks.  To  be  sure,  his  wine  is 
execrable,  and  he  cannot  cook  a  decent  meal. 
But  what  of  that  I  Our  friend  here  will  care 
little  for  either,  and  is  not  likely  to  complain 
of  the  quality.  Yes,  to  the  inn  of  the  Three 
Black  Crows  he  shall  go.*  My  wife  did 
not  interrupt  me ;  she  never  does ;  but 
she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  earnestly  upon  my 
face  while  I  was  speaking,  and  when  I 
had  finished,  she  said,  *  Louis,  you  are  not  in 
earnest.'  *  Nonsense,  nonsense,'  said  I ; 
'here,  help  me  to  carry  this  troublesome 
gentleman  to  the  Three  Black  Crows.'  *  You 
are  not  in  earnest,'  she  repeated,  and  the 
foolish  woman  smiled  at  me  through  her 
tears ;  *  you  know  well  that  you  have  made 
up  your  mind  that  he  shajl  stop  here,  and 
that  I  shall  nurse  him,  with  your  assistance, 
into  health  and  strength.  His  room  is  ready 
for  him.*  My  friend,  it  is  a  rule  with  me 
never  to  create  dissension  in  my  home. 
Therefore,  what  could  I  do  ?  Break  through 
my  role,  and  cause  my  wife  sorrow  1  And 
for  you,  a  stranger?  It  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  That  is  how  it  has  happened 
you  have  become  my  guest." 

"  How  can  I  thank  you  1 "  I  murmured, 
much  moved.  "  How  can  I  thank  your  good 
wife!" 

"  Thank  me  ! "  exclaimed  Doctor  Louis. 
"  Have  I  not  told  you  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  iti  As  to  thanking  my  wife,  she  is 
never  so  happy  as  when  she  is  nui-sing  the 
sick.  We  really  ought  to  pay  you  for  the 
pleasure  you  have  afforded  us  by  spraining 
your  ankle  in  the  woods,  and  falling  into  a 
dangerous  fever.     Heavens,  how  you  raved  ! 


What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression  I  see 
in  your  eyes?  Are  you  going  to  rave 
again  1" 

"  No ;  I  am  wondering  whether  the  sounds 
of  music  I  hear  are  created  by  my  imagina- 
tion." 

"The  sounds  are  real  sounds.  It  is  my 
wife  who  is  playing." 

**  But  the  instrument  1 " 

"  The  zither." 

"  Its  tones  are  most  beautiful." 

"  It  is  her  favourite  instrument.  She  has 
sometimes  played  on  it  while  you  were  lying 
unconscious,  in  the  belief  that  its  soft  tones 
would  not  be  a  bad  medicine  for  you.  My 
daughter  plays  also.  To  conclude  my  ex- 
planation. During  your  fever  your  ankle 
has  been  attended  to,  and  it  is  now  nearly 
well.  The  sprain  was  so  severe  that  it  would 
have  confined  you  to  your  bed  without  the 
fever,  and  as  you  were  to  have  it,  the  two 
evils  coming  together  was  a  piece  of  positive 
good  fortune.     It  saved  time." 

"  As  I  was  to  have  it ! "  I  exclaimed. 

"  My  friend,"  said  Doctor  Louis,  "  do  not 
forget  that  I  am  a  doctor.  Either  then,  or 
now,  or  at  some  time  within  the  next  twelve 
months,  you  would  have  succumbed  to  the 
strain  which  you  have  lately  been  putting 
upon  yourself.  The  fever  was  lying  dormant 
in  your  veins,  and  needed  but  a  chance  to 
assert  itself.  Whether  you  are  conscious  of 
it  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  have 
been  sevei-e  demands  upon  your  nervous 
system.  To  speak  plainly,  you  have  over- 
taxed yourself,  and  have  treated  Nature  un- 
fairly. She  is  long-suffering,  but,  push  her 
too  far,  she  will  turn  upon  you  and  exact 
the  penalty.  Too  late  then  to  repent;  the 
mischief  is  done,  and  all  that  we  can  do 
thereafter  is  to  patch  up.  Have  you  met 
with  any  misfortune  lately — have  you  lost 
any  one  who  was  dear  to  you  1 " 

"Within  a  short  time,"  I  said,  "I  have 
lost  both  my  parents.'' 

"That  is  sad;  but  you  have  brothei-s, 
sisters  ] " 

**  Not  one ;  nor,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  a 
relative  the  wide  world  over.     I  am  alone." 

"  I  regret  to  hear  it,  and  sincerely  sym- 
pathise with  you ;  but  you  are  young,  and 
have  all  yoiu*  life  before  you.  There  are, 
however,  persons  with  whom  you  wish  to 
communicate,  friends  who  will  be  anxious  at 
your  long  silence.  Now  that  you  are  con- 
scious and  sensible  you  will  have  letters  to 
write.  Do  not  flatter  yourself  that  you  are 
strong  enough  to  write  them.  It  wiU  be 
another  fortnight,  at  least,  before  you  will 
be  fit  even  for  that  slight  exertion." 
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"I  have  no  letters  to  write,"  I  said, 
"  and  none  to  receive.  I  am  without  a 
friend." 

I  saw  him  look  in  pity  at  me,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  surprised  and  disturbed. 

"  I  am  a  new  experience  to  you,"  I  observed. 

"I  admit  it,  yes,"  he  said,  thoughtfully, 
"but  we  have  talked  enough.  Sleep,  and 
rest." 

As  he  uttered  these  words  he  passed  his 
right  hand  with  a  soothing  motion  across 
my  brows.  I  was  disposed  for  sleep,  and  it 
came  to  me. 

The  days  passed  as  in  a  blissful  dream. 
There  was  always  within  me  the  same  sense 
of  perfect  repose ;  there  were  always  before 
me  delightful  panoramas  of  cloud-land,  moving 
through  graceful  foliage  and  bright  blossoms. 
Sometimes  Lauretta's  mother  came  into  the 
room,  and  sat  by  my  bedside,  and  spoke  a 
few  gentle  words.  She  was  the  embodiment 
of  Peace;  her  voice,  her  movements,  her 
graceful  figure,  formed  a  harmony.  I  did 
not  see  Lauretta  during  those  days,  nor  was 
her  name  mentioned  again  by  Doctor  Louis. 
But  when  her  mother  was  with  me,  and  I 
heard  the  sound  of  the  zither,  I  knew  it  was 
Lauretta  who  was  playing.  The  music,  in 
the  knowledge  that  she  was  the  player,  pro- 
duced upon  me  the  same  impression  as  when 
her  mother  played — for  which  I  can  find  no 
apter  figure  of  speech  than  that  I  was  lying 
in  a  boat  on  the  peaceful  waters  of  a  lake, 
with  a  heavenly  calm  all  around  me. 

Doctor  Louis  came  daily,  and  we  indulged 
in  conversation ;  and  frequently  before  he 
left  me  made  similar  passes  across  my  fore- 
head, which  had  the  effect  of  producing 
slumber.  After  a  time  I  spoke  of  this,  and 
we  conversed  upon  the  subject.  I  had  read 
a  great  deal  concerning  mesmerism  and 
clairvoyance,  and  Doctor  Louis  expressed 
surprise  at  the  extent  of  my  information  on 
those  subjects.  He  said  he  was  glad  to  per- 
ceive that  I  was  a  student,  and  I  replied  that 
my  chiefest  pleasures  had  been  derived  from 
books. 

At  length  I  was  convalescent,  and,  for  the 
first  time  for  many  weeks,  I  enjoyed  the 
open  air.  We  sat  in  the  garden,  and  I  was 
enchanted  with  its  beauties,  which  seemed 
all  to  radiate  from  Lauretta.  It  was  she 
who  imparted  to  surrounding  things,  to 
flowers,  to  trees,  to  grassy  sward  and  float- 
ing cloud,  the  touch  of  subtle  sweetness 
which  made  me  feel  as  if  I  had  found  a 
heaven  upon  earth.  On  that  day,  for  the 
first  time,  our  hands  met. 

She  gathered  fruit,  and  we  ate  it  slowly. 
Lauretta's  mother  sat  nearest  to  me,  engaged 


upon  a  piece  of  embroidery.  Lauretta,  wait- 
ing upon  us,  came  and  went,  and  my  eyes 
followed  the  slight  figure  wherever  she  moved. 
When  she  disappeared  into  the  house  I  did 
not  remove  my  eyes  from  the  door  throufifh 
which  she  had  Va^  until  she  emerged  from 
it  again.  Once  or  twice,  meeting  my  gaze, 
she  smiled  upon  me,  and  I  was  agitated  by 
an  exquisite  joy.  Doctor  Louis,  wearing  a 
hat  which  shaded  his  brows,  sat  at  a  little 
distance,  sometimes  reading,  sometimes  con- 
templating me  with  attention. 

"You  must  be  glad  to  be  well,"  said 
Lauretta's  mother. 

I  answered,  "  No,  I  regret  it." 

"  Surely  not,"  she  said. 

"  Indeed  it  is  so,"  I  replied.  "  I  am  afraid 
that  the  happiest  dream  of  my  life  is  drawing 
to  an  end." 

"The  days  must  not  be  dreamt  away,"  she 
said,  with  grave  sweetness ;  "  life  has  duties. 
One's  ease  and  pleasure — ^those  are  not 
duties ;  they  are  rewards,  all  the  more  enjoy- 
able when  they  have  been  worthily  earned." 

"  Earned  in  what  way  1 "  I  asked. 

"In  administering  to  others,  in  accom- 
plishing one's  work  in  the  world." 

"  How  to  discover  what  one's  work  really 
is  ?  "  I  mused. 

"  That  is  not  difl&cult,  if  one's  nature  is 
not  wedded  to  sloth." 

"  Ajad  where,"  I  continued,  "  supposing 
it  to  be  discovered,  it  should  be  properly 
performed  1 " 

"  In  one's  native  land,"  she  said.  "  He 
belongs  to  it,  and  it  to  him." 

"There  have  been  missionaries  who  have 
done  great  good." 

"  They  could  have  done  as  much,  perhaps 
more,  if  they  had  devoted  themselves  to 
the  kindred  which  was  closest  to  them." 

"Not  that  I  have  a  desire  to  become  a 
missionary,"  I  said.  "  I  have  not  within  me 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  I  have  been 
travelling  for  pleasure." 

"  It  is  right,"  she  said,  quickly,  "  it  is 
good.  Do  not  think  I  mean  to  reproach 
you.  Had  I  a  son,  and  could  afford  it,  I 
would  bid  him  travel  for  a  year  or  two  before 
he  settled  down  to  serious  labour." 

"  It  is  my  good  fortune  that  I  resolved  to 
see  the  world,  for  it  has  brought  me  to  this 
happy  home." 

"  It  is  happy,"  she  said,  "  because  it  is 
home." 

I  asked  Lauretta  if  she  would  play. 

"  In  the  house  1 "  she  inquired. 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "  here,  where  Nature's 
wondrous  works  are  closest  to  us." 

The  zithers  were  brought  out,  and  mother 
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and  daughter  played.  I  was  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  tension  of  great  excite- 
ment, and  I  leant  back  in  the  easy  chair 
they  h&d  provided  for  me,  and  closed  my 
eyas.  Whether  1  slept  or  not  I  should  not, 
at  the  time,  hare  been  able  to  decide,  nor  for 
how  long  I  lay  thns,  listening  to  the  sweet 
strains.  Aivake  or  asleep,  I  'was  in  a  kind 
of  dreamland,  in  which  there  was  no  discord- 
ant note;  and  even  when  I  heard  the  music 
mei^  into  the  Tyrollean  air  which  I  had  so 


often  heard  in  fancy  during  my  residence  in 
Bosemullion,  and  concerning  which  Mrs. 
Fortress  had  questioned  me,  I  did  not  regard 
it  as  strange  or  unusual.  It  was  played  by 
those  to  whom  I  had  been  spiritually  drawn. 
I  recognised  now  the  meaning  of  the  mysteri- 
ous strains  I  used  to  hear  in  the  silent  woods. 
The  players  and  I  were  one  ;  our  lives  were 
one.  I  who  hod  all  my  life  scoffed  at-  fate, 
suddenly  renounced  my  faith.  Chance  had 
not  brought  us  together  ;  it  was  Destiny. 


(To  be  continued.) 


SOME  LESS  KNOWN  TOWNS  OF  SOUTHERN  GAUL. 


It  is  lianlly  needful  to  describe  N'fmes. 
Nemausiis  stands  out  among  South  Gaulish 
cities  OS  being  Nemausus  still,  as  being 
partly  indeed  modern  but  largely  Boman,  and 
as  containing  nest  to  nothing  of  inteimediate 
times.  Temple  and  amphitheatre,  gates, 
baths,  towers,  nymphceum,  these  form  the 
wonders  of  !NSmes ;  for  chui'ches  and  houses 
we  care  not,  save  that  some  scraps  of  Roman- 
esque work  and  some  scraps  of  actual  Roman 
still  linger  in  the  somewhat  uncouth  west 
front  of  the  cathedi-al.  But  !N^Imes,  besides 
its  own  merits,  is  the  starting-place  for  not  a 
few  remarkable  objects  roundabout.  Every 
one  knows  the  Font  du  Gard,  the  mightiest 
of  abiding  Roman  a<i|ueducts ;  the  lines  of  its 
construction  are  given  plainly  enough  in 
any  ordinary  drawing  or  photograph.  But 
it  needs  presence  on  the  spot  to  take  in 
the  full  vastness  and  giimdeur  of  the  monu- 
ment itself,  and  still  more  to  take  in  the  full 
beauty  of  the  sjwt  in  which  the  monument 


has  contrived  to  fix  itself.  For  we  cajinot 
fancy  that  the  sternly  practical  mind  of 
Roman  engineers  was  at  all  drawn  on  its 
own  account  to  this  lovelv  riverside,  with  its 
banks,  and  paths,  and  overhanging  hills,  better 
fitted,  one  might  think,  either  for  earlier  or 
for  later  dweOers,  for  Hellenic  nymphs  or  for 
Cistercian  brethren.  And  the  acquedncthas 
not  been  fully  understood  till  the  traveller  ha.s 
walked  along  the  fpectiS,  and  so  has  grasped  the 
greatness  of  the  work  and  his  own  amallness. 
And  the  climb  needful  to  reach  the  apecu^, 
gives  him  a  view  over  the  surrounding 
country,  and  brings  before  him  several  vill- 
ages and  small  towns,  perched  here  and 
there  on  their  hills  or  their  rivers,  which  the 
true  traveller  alone  will  feel  a  yearning  to 
explore,  all  the  more  because  he  will  most 
likely  never  have  heard  their  names  before. 
One  of  them,  R«moulins,  is  easily  taken  in 
a  walk  from  one  station  to  another,  and, 
without  having  anjthing  very  wonderful  to 
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show,  it  is  quite  worth  turning  aside  for.  It 
stands  well  on  the  Gardon,  which  is  spanned 
by  its  suspension-bridge.  Masses  of  wall  catch 
the  eye  at  some  distance,  and  we  iind,on  coming 
near,  no  small  remains  of  the  f  ortiiications  of 
a  place  which  certainly  would  not  have  been 
fortified  in  England  in  any  age.  Machicho- 
lated  walls  and  gateways  are  found  here  and 
there,  and  one  special  fragment  overlooks  the 
low  ground  between  K^moulins  and  the  great 
watercourse.  Here,  a  piece  seemingly  of  the 
town  wall,  a  house  of  some  antiquity  built 
upon  it,  a  desecrated  Bomanesque  church  with 
a  huge  bell-gable,  and  some  domestic  frag- 
ments hard  by,  make  a  group  to  be  noticed. 
We  see  at  once  that  the  smallest  of  these 
places  has  a  distract  history  of  its  own,  if 
we  could  only  get  at  it ;  in  England  we  feel 
this  only  of  places  of  far  greater  moment  in 
the  general  history  of  the  kingdom.  In  a 
word,  we  are  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

Smaller   walls   suggest   greater,  and   less 
perfect   walls    suggest   more    perfect ;    and 
Nimes    may    be    made    the   centre   of    far 
greater  things  than  R^moulins,  though  hardly 
of  anything  greater  than  Pont  du  Gard  in  its 
own  way.     Three  towns  in  this  part  of  the 
world  are  famous  for  their  walls  ;  but  then 
two  of  them  are  famous  for  something  else. 
Avignon  is  still  a  considerable  city,  and  its 
history  and  its  other  buildings  would  make  it 
famous  if  it  had  not  a  scrap  of  wall  left. 
And,  if  interest  is  measured  by  antiquity, 
the  walls  of  Avignon,  as  they  now  stand,  are 
the  latest  of  the  three.     The  upper  town  of 
Carcassonne,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cite,  the 
ancient  town  standing  apart  on  its  hill  and 
beyond   its   river,  is   known   to   all  as   the 
model  of  a  fenced  city,  a  city  which  has  been 
left  alone,  except  by  the  modem  restorer,  but 
which  now  shelters  very  little  within  it.    The 
two  lines  of  wall,  the  antiquity  of  one,  the 
towers  bearing  the  attractive  names  of  the 
West-Goth  and  the  Saracen,  the  probability 
that  we  have  here,  almost  alone,  a  real  work 
of    the   West-Gothic   power    in    Gaul — the 
church  with  the  old  enclosure,  the  heavy  and 
military  west  front,  the  massive  nave  remind- 
ing us  of  our  own  Gloucester  or  Tewkesbury, 
with  the  characteristic  roof  of  the  South ;  the 
contrast  between  this  stern  Bomanesque  and 
the  almost  impossible  lightness  of  the  eastern 
parts;  the  graceful  remains  of  the  Bomanesque 
palace   of    the   counts — all    these    together 
mark  the  cite  of  Carcassonne  as  something 
unique,  as  something  which  has  not  its  fellow 
in  Southern  Gaul  or  elsewhere.     The  only 
danger  is  that  the  surpassing  charm  of  the 
older  town  may  hinder  the  traveller  from 
giving  a  thought  to  the  later  town  where  he 


will  doubtless  himself  sojourn,  the  hastids  of 
Saint  Lewis,  with  its  streets  laid  out  in  as 
careful  rectangles  as  Babylon  or  Philadelphia, 
and  its  churches,  which,  if  not  first-rate 
works  of  architecture,  at  least  teach  us,  as 
we  may  please  to  put  it,  either  how  French- 
men built  on  the  soil  of  Septimania,  or 
how  the  men  of  Septimania  built  under 
French  infiuences.  But  we  shall  hardly  take 
Carcassonne  as  an  excursion  from  Nimes, 
while  that  is  the  most  natural  way  of  going  to 
Aigues  Mortes.  The  name  alone  gives  a 
creepy  feeling ;  and  no  place  ever  was  better 
named ;  it  is  the  dead  waters  of  a  truth.  It 
is  with  a  kind  of  grim  pleasantry  that  a 
modern  watering-place  has,  after  its  model, 
coined  for  itself  the  name  of  Aigues  Vives. 
Aigues  Mortes  was  meant  to  be,  and  for  a 
time  was,  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  but  the  Mediterranean  now 
shows  itself  at  Aigues  Mortes  only  in  the 
shape  of  the  dreariest  of  flats  and  shallows. 
Indeed  the  journey  to  the  dead  waters  may 
be  said  to  be  taken  through  a  dead  land. 
The  slow  train  which  carries  us  from  Nimes 
takes  us  over  a  flat  and  dreary  country, 
enlivened  by  little  except  the  great  Pic 
Saint-Loup — not  the  little  one  by  Agde 
— standing  out  boldly  to  the  west.  It 
is  most  likely  not  till  we  have  reached 
Aigues  Mortes  itself,  till  we  look  out 
from  its  great  tower,  that  we  fully  take  in 
that  we  have  passed  not  very  far  from  the 
small  remains  of  a  renowned  abbey.  This 
was  the  abbey  of  Psalmodi,  where  the  voice 
of  the  psalms  never  ceased,  and  from  which 
monks  Saint  Lewis  bought  the  site  of  his 
new  haven.  Everything  about  Aigues 
Mortes  is  uninviting,  save  only  Aigues 
Mortes  itself  to  those  who  have  the  true  call 
to  visit  it.  Here  we  have  in  some  sort  Car- 
cassonne without  Carcassonne,  the  bastide  of 
Carcassonne  without  the  die.  Only  as  here 
there  is  no  ancient  city,  it  is  the  later  bastide 
which  becomes  the  great  fortress,  a  fortress  less 
interesting  in  its  outline  and  in  its  story,  but 
quite  as  instructive  in  its  own  way,  as  the  walls 
of  the  city  of  Carcassonne.  And  there  is  this 
further  connection  between  Carcassonne  and 
Aigues  Mortes;  the  founders  of  Aigues 
Mortes  appear  as  founders  in.  both  parts  of 
Carcassonne.  It  was  Saint  Lewis  who  called 
into  being  the  lower  town  of  Carcassonne, 
and  the  single  town  of  Aigues  Mortes.  It 
was  the  son  of  Lewis,  Philip  the  Hardy,  who 
gave  to  the  upper  town  of  Carcassonne 
its  later  defences,  and  who  gave  to  the  single 
town  of  Aigues  Mortes  its  single  defences. 
But  Philip  making  new  fortifications  for 
himself  on  a  dead  flat  was  naturally  another 
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man  frum  Philip  adding  to  the  fortifications 
of  others  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  We  can,  if  we 
look,  see  the  work  of  the  siune  hand ;  there 
13  the  same  rusticated  masonry  in  both ; 
otherwise  no  two  fortified  towns  can  look 
more  unlike.  Carcassonne,  with  ita  double 
range  of  towers,  its  double  walls  grounded 
firm  upon  the  rock  ;  the  river  and  its  bridge 
below,  the  hills  to  look  out  upon  around,  is 
about  the  most  picturesque  of  fenced 
cities.  The  grouping  and  shifting  of  the 
military  towers  is  endless,  and  its  effect  is 
not  a  little  heightened   by  the  singular  mass 


cassonne,  rises  above  the  walls.  But  the 
effect  is,  in  its  own  way,  just  as  striking, 
just  as  wonderful,  just  as  abiding  in  the 
memory,  as  the  more  attractive  prospect  of 
Carcassonne.  There  is  something  in  the  long 
wall  stretching  away  to  a  boundless  length 
with  nothing  to  see  but  the  wall,  nothing 
standing  outside  it,  nothing  rising  above  it, 
which  moves  us,  if  only  by  its  sheer  dreari- 
ness. The  story  runs  that  the  walls  of  Aigues 
Mortes  reproduced  those  of  Damietta. 
Whether  there  be  any  truth  in  this  or  not, 
Aigues   Mortes    has   that   peculiar  look   of 


of  the  church  of  Saint  Nazaire,  whiuli  has 
caught  enough  of  military  feeling  not  to 
seem  out  of  place,  while  it  has  not  become 
such  a  mere  part  of  the  defences  as  altogether 
to  lose  the  charm  of  contrast.  Aigues 
Mortes  has  somewhat  the  air  of  a  city 
founded  on  the  sand.  Its  long  regular  walls, 
pierced  at  fitting  intervals  for  gates,  fence 
in  a  rectangle  measured  with  mathematical 
precision.  The  outline  of  the  walls,  relieved 
only  by  the  massive  Tower  of  Constance  at 
the  north-western  corner,  is  far  too  fiat  and 
unbroken  to  be  called  picturesque,  and  no 
object  from  within,  like  the  chuit'h  of  Car- 


solitude,  of  separation  from  anything  else 
around,  which  we  fancy  to  be  characteristic 
of  Eastern  cities.  It  looks  like  a  place  from 
which  to  set  forth  on  a  crusade ;  but  it  must 
not  be  the  crusade  of  Godfrey,  but  the  crus- 
ade of  Saint  Lewis. 

If  Carcassonne  then  is  unique,  Aigues 
Mortes  may  be  said  to  be  yet  more  unique. 
Nothing  else  equal  to  Carcassonne  in  its  own 
way  has  been  preserved  to  us,  but  there  must 
have  been  other  places  not  very  unlike 
Carcassonne  ;  there  were  many  other  fortified 
towns  on  hills  whose  fortifications  had  grown 
up  at  vai-iouB  dates,  and  there  may  have  been 
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others  in  which  walls  of  the  fifth  century 
and  walls  of  the  thirteenth  may  have  been 
brought  together  in  the  same  kind  of  fellow- 
ship in  which  we  see  them  at  Carcassonne. 
But  there  could  never  have  been  many  cases 
of  such  walls  as  those  of  Aigues  Mortes 
springing  up  at  once  on  such  a  site  as  that 
of  Aigues  Mortes,  and  abiding  untouched  to 
all  later  generations.  But,  as  Carcassonne  is 
by  far  the  most  picturesque  of  the  two,  it  is 
also  the  one  which  gives  far  more  materials 
for  study.  For  the  general  historical  inquirer, 
who  does  not  make  a  special  object  of  fortifi- 
cation as  fortification,  there  is  not  very  much 
to  do  at  Aigues  Mortes,  when  he  has,  after 
his  fashion,  taken  in  the  walls  within  and 
without.  There  is  not  much  within  them 
in  the  way  of  houses  and  churches,  nor  can 
the  fiat  haUide  of  Aigues  Mortes  supply  the 
same  store  of  pleasant  sights  and  peeps  as 
the  hill  of  Carcassonne.  The  one  special 
object  is  the  detached  Tower  of  Constance, 
bound  to  the  general  mass  of  the  walls  by  its 
bridge.  Prom  its  top  we  best  learn  what 
kind  of  land  and  water  it  is  among  which  we 
find  ourselves,  and  how  very  truly  Aigues 
Mortes  is  Aigues  Mortes.  It  has  also  its 
memories,  and  sad  ones  enough,  as  a  seat  of 
Huguenot  suffering  in  the  last  century. 
But  it  is  moreover  a  thing  to  see  on  its  own 
account,  a  perfect  example  of  the  way  in 
which  such  towers  were  treated  within,  with 
its  vaulted  roofs,  its  fire-places,  and  all  the 
apparatus  of  living,  when  it  was  possible  that 
a  single  tower  might  have  to  hold  its  own 
against  the  rest  of  the  world. 

From  Aigues  Mortes  we  hasten  back  to 
Nhnes  to  start  afresh  for  another  of  the 
places  for  which  Ntmes  may  well  be  made 
the  centre.  Or  it  may  just  as  well  be  that  we 
leave  Nimes  for  Aries,  and  on  our  way  to 
Aries  stop  a  while  in  the  twin  towns  of  Beau- 
caire  and  Tarascon.  These  two  keep  the  two 
sides  of  the  Rhone  ;  they  keep  now,  we  may 
rather  say,  the  two  ends  of  the  great  sus- 
pension-bridge which  connects  Nimes  and 
the  lands  which  gather  round  Nimes  with 
the  Froven9al  land  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  How  we  distinguish  the  two  sides  of 
the  great  river  will  depend  on  the  age  whose 
nomenclature  we  may  choose  to  follow  ;  but 
it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  two  banks 
of  the  Rhone  seldom,  if  ever,  acknowledged  a 
common  sovereign,  from  the  days  when  the 
provinces  of  Rome  began  to  fall  away  till  the 
French  annexation  of  Provence  under  Lewis 
the  Eleventh.  And  we  nowhere  more  keenly 
feel  that  we  are  on  a  boundary  river  than 
when  we  stand  at  Beaucaire  and  look  across 


the  broad  and  winding  stream  to  the  Lnperial 
land  beyond,  the  land,  to  go  back  to  our 
former  quotation,  that  rises  to  the  AJps  and 
sinks  to  the  Rhone.  In  one  way  the  view 
calls  up  the  memory  of  the  view  of  the 
Lombard  plain  from  the  hill  of  Brescia ;  in 
both  we  gaze  on  famous  cities  dotted  here 
and  there  ;  but  there  the  grandeur  of  the 
landscape  lies  behind  our  back ;  we  cannot  at 
once  look  on  the  Alps  and  on  the  cities  ;  for 
there  the  cities  stand  out  in  the  boundless 
fiat ;  here  they  keep  watch  along  the  stream, 
with  the  hills  keeping  watch  behind  them, 
hills  rising  behind  each  other,  till  they 
swell  into  a  few  snowy  peaks  far  away. 
We  better  understand  the  history  of 
the  land,  how  much  it  has  in  common 
with  Italy  rather  than  with  Gaul,  when  we 
see  King  R^n^'s  Tarascon  close  beneath  us 
beyond  the  stream,  and  when  by  turning  our 
eyes  either  way,  one  glance  will  show  us 
Avignon  with  all  its  memories  of  Popes,  and 
another  will  show  us  Aries  with  all  its 
memories  of  Kings  and  Csesars.  And  the 
two  small  towns  themselves  that  keep  the 
two  sides  of  the  bridge,  their  houses,  their 
churches,  above  all,  their  castles,  supply  no 
small  food  for  study.  Each,  like  every  town 
in  these  lands,  has  its  history,  and  a  long 
history.  At  Tarascon  and  in  some  other 
places  hereabouts,  there  is  a  curious  feeling, 
as  we  read  of  them  in  Strabo  by  their  still 
abiding  names,  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
TapatTKiar,  without  the  change  of  a  letter. 
It  is  hard  to  say  why ;  but  there  is,  even 
after  long  use,  something  unexpected  in  the 
Greek  shape  of  names  which  in  their  newer 
dress  sound  so  modem.  Beaucaire  does  not 
in  the  same  way  bear  on  it  the  stamp  of 
antiquity.  It  figures  in  all  ancient  records, 
its  own  inscriptions  among  them,  by  the 
forgotten  name  of  Ugemum.  That  name  it 
exchanged  for  Bellum  Quctdrum — it  might 
have  added  another  to  the  long  list  of  Bdli 
Monies — and  Bellum  Quadrum  has  been 
softened  into  Beaucaire,  Under  that  name 
it  has  played  its  part  in  the  general  history 
of  the  country  ;  it  has  been  fought  for,  taken 
and  retaken,  in  Albigensian  and  in  later 
warfare ;  it  has  been  a  shelter  for  Popes,  a 
house  of  bondage  for  the  most  famous  iper- 
chant  and  minister  of  mediseval  France,  a 
place  of  havoc  for  the  most  famous  prelate 
and  minister  of  later  France.  When  we 
look  at  the  castle  laid  waste  by  Richelieu,  we 
could  wish  that  he  and  Jacques  Cceur  could 
have  changed  places,  that  the  cardinal  had 
been  the  prisoner  and  that  the  noble  citizen 
of  Bourges  had  found  room  for  his  building 
energies  at  Beaucaire.      Beaucaire  too  has 
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its  more  special  history.  We  got  sight 
for  a  moment  of  one  of  those  local  books 
which  make  us  yearn  to  study  them  more 
fully,  but  which  are  never  to  be  found  in  the 
bookshops  of  their  o^-n  towns,  and  not  often 
anywhere  else.  Tiie  local  customs  and 
history  of  Beaucaire  were  set  forth  at  great 
length,  and  the  turning  over  of  a  few  pages 
showed  that  Beaucaire  would  be  no  bad 
place  for  an  inquirer  into  the  growth  of 
social  institutions  to  study  the  mysteries  of 
endogamy  and  exogamy,  and  that  £y setters 
Histoire  de  Beaucaire  would  be  far  from  an 
useless  guide  in  studying  them. 

As  Ugemum  was  a  Roman  town,  it  must 
have  had  an  ancient  municipal  being :  other- 
wise the  castle  on  the  hill  with  the  town 
below  would  have  made  one  think  that  the 
castle  was  the  first  thing,  and  that  the  town 
simply  grew  up  at  its  foot.  Ajid  it  practic- 
ally may  have  been  so ;  we  have  not  our 
Eysette  to  turn  to ;  but  the  history  of  Beau- 
caire may  well  have  been  the  same  as  that  of 
Lincoln  and  Cambridge ;  the  first  settlement 
may  well  have  been  on  the  hill ;  the  mediseval 
castle  may  have  supplanted  it,  and  a  new 
town  may  have  arisen  at  the  foot.  Anyhow 
the  castle,  or  so  much  of  it  as  Richelieu  has 
spared,  is  there  now,  planted  on  as  noble  a 
site  as  any  castle  not  actually  among  Alps 
was  ever  planted  on,  whether  we  think  of 
the  view  which  it  commands  from  above  or 
of  the  view  of  the  castle  itself  as  we  look  up 
at  it  from  below.  Not  very  much  is  left ;  but 
enough  to  make  some  fine  grouping  out  of  a 
tower  of  strange  shape,  all  but  a  triangle,  a 
gateway,  some  pieces  of  wall,  and  above  all, 
the  little  Romanesque  castle-chapel,  where 
a  few  inscriptions  and  other  antiquities  are 
now  stored.  The  chapel  is  small  and  plain, 
but  of  thoroughly  good  and  characteristic 
work,  with  its  broad-headed  windows,  its 
barrel-vault,  its  western  doorway  with  simple 
but  graceful  mouldings,  the  egg  of  earlier 
times  still  living  on,  the  east  end  made  flat 
instead  of  apsidal,  doubtless  as  better  suiting 
the  position  of  the  wall  in  the  line  of  defence. 
But  the  little  tower  of  the  chapel  rises 
higher  in  the  scale  of  art ;  perfectly  square 
and  simple,  its  coupled  windows — not  mid- 
walls  ;  they  do  not  seem  to  be  found  here- 
abouts, though  common  in  the  Pyrenees — 
its  cornice,  the  general  finish  given  to  work 
of  no  remarkable  richness,  all  make  this 
little  tower  one  of  the  most  attractive  things 
to  be  seen  in  our  whole  journey. 

The  town  at  the  base  of  the  hill  contains  a 
house  here  and  there  worth  notice ;  and,  all 
of  a  sudden,  in  the  middle  of  one  of  its 
streets,  under  cover  of  an  Italian  town-hall, 


we  are  startled  by  the  figure  of  Jupiter  him- 
self, presiding  over  another  collection  of 
inscriptions  and  other  relics,  not  very  large, 
but  burger  than  the  two  or  three  in  the  castle 
chapel.  Not  the  least  interesting  are  those 
which  belong,  not  to  Roman  Ugernum,  but  to 
far  later  days  of  Beaucaire.  The  municipal 
constitutions  of  these  southern  towns  are  of 
the  deepest  interest ;  references  to  them  in 
one  shape  or  another  are  constantly  meeting 
us  in  our  travels ;  but  we  get  only  glimpses ; 
unless  we  go  and  ransack  whole  libraries,  we 
have  no  chance  of  getting  beyond  glimpses. 
One  yearns  to  know  something  more  about 
these  consuls  and  other  municipal  personages, 
perhaps  all  the  more  keenly  in  the  case  of 
these  smaller  towns  which  it  needs  a  little 
effort  to  look  on  as  having  ever  had  any 
historical  life  at  all.  Local  books  that  might 
help  us  are  far  harder  to  get  in  the  southern 
towns,  than  it  is,  for  instance,  in  Normandy ; 
it  is  also  in  many  places  impossible  to  get 
any  photographs  worth  carrying  off.  A  few 
frequented  places  like  Aries  are  well 
supplied;  biit  even  at  Toulouse  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  a  photograph  of  any  size, 
even  of  the  great  church  of  St.  Sernin.  At 
Beaucaire  and  Tarascon  the  hope  of  getting 
anything  of  the  kind  is  of  course  altogether 
vain. 

In  the  way  of  churches  there  is  not  much 
to  see  at  Beaucaire  ;  we  get  rather  weary  of 
the  class  of  which  we  see  so  many  and  of  which 
we  light  on  yet  another  here,  where  there  is 
little  beyond  the  nave,  wide  and  pillarless 
after  the  local  usage,  but  whose  architecture 
is  altogether  French.  We  would  fain  it  were 
one  thing  or  the  other  ;  either  that  Roman- 
esque details  accompanied  the  Southern 
ground-plan,  or  that  the  French  details  were 
more  appropriately  attached  to  one  of  the 
soaring  designs  of  their  own  country.  But  go 
a  little  way  out  of  Beaucaire,  at  the  other 
end  from  the  bridge  and  the  castle,  passing 
by  what  seems  to  be  a  scrap  of  town-wall  on 
the  way,  and  the  traveller  will  light  on  a 
graceful  little  piece  of  ecclesiastical  work  of 
no  small  historic  interest.  At  Beaucaire 
there  seems  to  be  an  abiding  taste  for  the 
triangular,  which  has  lasted  on  into  very 
modern  times.  Here  a  cross  which  marks  a 
station  where  the  body  of  Saint  Lewis  rested 
on  its  return  from  Africa,  is  covered  by  a 
triangular  canopy.  In  object  it  is  the  fellow 
of  our  Eleanor  crosses ;  but  nothing  can  be 
more  unlike  them  than  the  craix  couverte  of 
Beaucaire.  One  of  them,  to  be  sure,  that  of 
Geddington,  takes  the  same  triangular  shape, 
but  the  design  is  wholly  different.  The 
Eleanor  crosses  cannot  be  called  canopies; 
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tbe  whole  lower  part  is  solid  ;  the  design  is 
lofty  and  tapering.  Here  we  have  only  a 
triangular  canopy,  with  three  open  arches, 
battresses  at  the  corners,  a  parapet  above, 
all  of  elegant  work,  but  supplying  no 
particular  outline.  At  present  at  least,  no 
roof,  spire,  octagon,  or  crown  of  any  kind, 
rises  above  the  thi-ee  sides.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  thing  nevertheless  ;  but  its  unlikeness 
to  objects  designed,  in  England,  for  exactly 
the  same  purpose  is  remarkable. 

The  town  on  the  Provencal  side  of  the 
river  is  a  thorough  contrast  to  its  western 


more  notable  church  than  Beaucaire.  This 
church  has  one  of  the  usual  wide  bodies; 
but  it  has  a  good  deal  besides.  It  has  an 
octagon  and  spire  which  are  worth  notice, 
and  it  has  on  the  south  side  a  late  Boman- 
escjue  portal  of  extraordinary  grandeur,  not 
quite  a  rival  to  Saint  Giles  or  to  Saint  Trophi- 
mua  at  Aries — for  in  truth  a  porch,  which 
this  strictly  is,  and  a  west  front  cannot  be 
compared — but  which  we  may  fairly  set  in 
the  class  next  after  them.  And  few  churches 
are  richer  in  legend.  The  church  of  Taras- 
con  is  the  church  of  Saint  Martha,  destroyer 
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rivaL  No  one  could  ever  he  tempted  to 
fancy  at  Tarascon,  as  we  soeasily  might  at 
Beaocaire,  that  the  town  owed  its  being  to 
the  castle  ;  here  the  town  plainly  comes  first ; 
the  castle  has  plainly  arisen  to  defend  or 
to  overawe  the  town.  Tarascon,  as  becomes 
a  place  which  has  not  changed  its  name  since 
the  Christian  lera,  has  a  clearly  marked  civic 
being  of  its  own.  It  has  somo  rather  state- 
ly streets,  one  specially  so  rising  on  arcades, 
after  the  general  fashion  of  Bern  and  Bo- 
logna, though  hardly  rivalling  either  in  archi- 
tectural   detail.     Tarascon    too    has    a    for 


of  the  Tarasqwi — or  let  us  rather  call  him 
in  his  natural  Pi-oven^al,  the  Tarateou. 
Martha  of  Bethany,  whom  we  are  used  to 
in  tbe  Gospel  in  quite  another  character, 
appears  in  the  legends  of  Tarascon  as  a 
zealous  missionary  with  a  touch  of  the 
dragon-slayer.  Several  personages  of  the 
Gospel  narrative,  the  whole  family  of 
Bethany  and  some  others,  among  them  the 
blind  man  who  was  healed,  were  by  order  of 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  turned  adrift  in  a  boat, 
and  found  their  way  happily  to  the  shores  of 
Provence.     There   they   preached    and  con- 
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verted  the  people  in  various  places,  and 
Saint  Martha  found  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tarascon  laid  wiLBte  by  a  terrible  monster 
called  the  Tarascou,  a  vast  dragon  who  slew 
men  by  the  blows  of  hia  tail,  besides  those 
whom  he  swallowed  as  food  with  his  human 
jaws.  A  servant  or  impersonation  of  the 
evil  one,  his  power  became  wenknees  before 
the  exorciamB  of  Martha,  and  he  was  easily 
alain,  though  it  seems  that  the  saint  herself 
did  not  join  in  shedding  the  blood  even  of  a 
Tarascon.  How  did  this  legend  grow  upl 
At  Aix  we  should  have  thought  of  the 
Syrian    Martha    who    undoubtedly    showed 


Tarascou  himself  filled  the  imagination  of 
Tarascon  even  more  fully  than  his  saintly 
smiter.  Twice  a  year  his  effigy  was  led  in 
state  through  the  streets,  wakened  to  life 
and  action  by  a  company  of  zealous  perform- 
ers quartered  within  him.  One  day  he 
appeared  as  furious,  tossing  his  tail  and 
sometimes  doing  damage  therewith  ;  on  the 
other  day,.  Saint  Martha's  own  day,  he 
appeared  all  gentle  and  harmless,  led  by  a 
young  girl  who  personated  the  saint.  Alas, 
all  this  is  now  stopped,  but  only  within  a 
few  years.  Reforming  governments,  I'eform- 
ing  mayors  and  prefects,  respect  not  Saint 


herself  in  those  parts  somewhat  earlier,  as 
the  private  prophetess  of  Gains  Marius — sent 
to  hira,  it  may  be  right  to  add,  by  his  wife 
Julia  ;  but  would  her  name  be  likely  to  find 
itself  a  home  at  Tarascon  1  Anyhow  Saint 
Martha  and  the  Tarascou  have  been  for  ages 
the  chief  objects  of  Taraaconian  thouglit. 
Saint  Martha  has  her  church,  her  crypt  and 
shrine  beneath  it,  sadly  modernized,  but  not 
altogether  without  ancient  relics.  What  we 
are  to  make  of  an  inscription  recording  acts  of 
Chlodowig  in  the  parts  of  Tarascon  is  another 
matter.  Could  he  anyhow  have  got  thither 
in  the  Burgundian  war)     But  perhaps  the 


Martha.  But  the  beast  himself  is  still  to 
be  seen  by  the  curious ;  he  is  kept  in  a 
stable,  very  much  as  if  he  were  a  live  crmture. 
His  look  even  there  is  very  terrible ;  how 
much  more  when  he  went  round  the  town 
in  his  glory  !  Why  should  these  old  memo- 
ries and  customs  have  been  swept  away  1 
They  could  have  hurt  no  one  save  those  who 
were  unwise  enough  to  come  within  the 
range  of  the  Tarascou's  tail.  However,  he 
is  safe  in  his  stable,  and  he  may  come  out 
again  some  day. 

Good    King    Rene,    imaginary    King    of 
Sicily  and  Jerusalem,  real  Count  of  Provence, 
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took  as  one  might  have  taken  for  granted,  a 
gentle  pleasure  in  regulating  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Tarascou.  The  present  castle  is  his  work. 
It  has  a  sterner  and  gloomier  air  than  we 
might  have  looked  for  in  a  building  of  his. 
But  it  is  not  wholly  his  work  ;  the  site  at 
any  rate  was  not  of  his  choosing.  He  found 
the  castle  already  seated  on  its  rock  above 
the  Rhone,  though  on  a  rock  which  does  not 
raise  it  above  the  other  buildings  of  Tarascon. 
The  main  building  has  more  of  the  air  of  the 
old  Norman  fortress  than  we  should  have 
reckoned  on  in  Rent's  day.  Does  any  one 
know  Oxwich  Castle  in  Gower  t  There  really 
are  some  points  of  analogy  between  two  such 
distant  buildings  ;  and  we  are  not  sure  that 
the  use  of  a  great  number  of  windows, 
square-headed  instead  of  pointed,  does  not 
really  in  this  later  style  bring  back  some- 
what of  Romanesque  sternness.  But  inside 
there  are  not  a  few  graceful  bits  of  the  rich 
architecture  of  R^n6's  day  ;  one  remarkably 
elegant  staircase  and  the  doorway  into  it- 
one  of  the  features  in  which  the  French 
architects  of  that  age  excelled — should  be 
specially  noticed.  And  it  is  as  well  to  add, 
as  the  ^uide-books  say  that  the  inside  cannot 
be  seen  without  special  leave,  that,  though 
this  is  literally  true,  the  special  leave  is  given 
without  any  trouble  by  the  mayor  or  the 
official  who  acts  for  him.  Places  of  this 
kind  are  much  better  in  civil  than  in  military 
hands. 

Every  one  who  goes  to  Tarascon  will  surely 
go  to  Saint-Remy,  to  see  the  two  Roman 
buildings,  the  ai*ch  and  that  specially  grace- 
ful sepulchral  monument  which  may  pass  as 


the  more  elegant  fellow  of  the  monument  at 
Igel  near  Trier.  Perhaps  every  one  who  goes 
to  see  the  Roman  buildings  does  not  step  a 
few  yards  aside  to  see  the  little  Romanesque 
church  and  cloister  of  Saint  Paul — "  de 
MausoUe " — now  an  asylum  for  lunatics,  a 
miniature,  one  might  almost  say,  of  Saint 
Trophimus  and  other  greater  buildings  of  the 
same  class.  And  of  the  endless  visitors  to 
Avignon,  it  is  likely  enough  that  a  good 
many  fail  to  see  a  more  precious  bit  of 
Romanesque  in  the  desecrated  monastery  of 
Saint  Rufus,  a  very  little  way  out  of  the 
town.  Here  is,  first  of  all,  a  tower  with  real 
midwall  shafts,  a  small,  plain  tower,  which, 
as  having  midwall  shafts,  makes  a  good  con- 
trast with  the  tower  of  the  same  shape,  but 
with  the  other  kind  of  windows,  at  Beaucaire. 
The  east  end  is  admirable ;  it  would  be 
delightful  to  see  the  church  cleared  out 
and  set  up  again,  if  it  could  be  done 
without  its  being  "restored"  out  of  its 
natural  self.  There  are  three  apses ;  the 
great  one  is  richly  adorned  within  with 
fluted  shafts,  which  are  the  main  features  of 
the  building  and  support  the  pointed  barrel 
vault.  Outside,  the  great  apse  is  polygonal, 
and  has  an  enriched  east  window ;  the  side 
apses  are  small  and  plain.  The  priory  of 
Saint  Veran  is  of  less  interest ;  but  it  is  not 
unworthy  of  a  visit ;  the  various  objects  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhone  at  Ville  Neuve 
run  more  chance  of  being  seen.  But  Saint 
Rufus  should  be  specially  noticed,  if  only 
for  the  midwall  shafts.  Are  there  any 
others  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  lake 
of  Geneva? 

E.  A  Fbeeman. 
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Br  Mes.  Nkwman,  Authob  of  "Jean,"  "Thk  Last  of  the  Haddons," 
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JlDYLLIC  stories  of  Arca^ 
dian  simplicity  have 
tbeir  charm,  aiid  yours 
are  undoubtedly  good 
of  their  kind  ;  but,  ae  I 
have  previously  hinted, 
ve  rei^uire  something 
more  than  pretty  des- 
cription. From  your  writings,  I  should  infer 
that  your  life  is  a  very  retired  one,  and  that, 
therefore,  you  have  not.had  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  the  experience  so  necessary  in  a 
writer  of  fiction.  Your  late  attempt  to  put 
a  little  more  zest  into  your  Rtoriee,  by  evolving 
a  criminal  out  of  your  inner  consciousness, 
gave  the  critics  some  grounds  for  the  fun  they 
got  out  of  him.  He  would  in  fact,  be  as  in- 
capable of  the  villainy  attributed  to  iiim,  as 
of  the  agonies  of  remorse  he  is  depicted  as 
undergoing  at  the  thought  of  having  com- 
mitted it.  What  we  want  is  truth  of  charac- 
ter, apart  from  which  there  can  be  no  sound 
morality — real  men  and  women  whose  lives 
we  can  sympathise  with,  or  condemn,  aa  the 
cam  may  be.  Failing  in  this  respect,  we 
must,  I  regret  to  say,  decline  further  con- 
tributions from  your  pen." 

" '  Truth  of  character — real  men  and 
women ! ' "  The  letter,  which  had  been 
read  through  for  the  third  or  fourth  time, 
was  put  down  with  a  low  sigh,  and  the 
speaker  sat  with  compressed  lips  and  down- 
cast eyes  in  troubled  thought,  her  elbows  on 
the  table,  and  her  chin  propped  on  the  palms 
of  her  hands.  A  girl  of  about  nineteen  years 
of  age,  slenderly  and  gracefully  formed, 
with  the  rare  combination  of  strength  and 
sweetness  in  her  clear-cut  features,  and  cajta- 
bilitiea  of  humour  and  pathos  in  her  blue- 
grey  eyes  and  sensitive  mouth. 

The  room  in  which  she  sat  was  fitted  up, 
in  an  unpretending  way,  as  a  study,  and 
opened  into  a  becU-oom   beyond.      It  was 


nearly  midnight,  and  warm  even  for  the  end 
of  June.  The  French  window,  looking  on  to 
a  balcony,  from  which  stone  steps  led  down 
to  an  old-fashioned  garden,  was  open,  and 
the  perfumed  air  came  languidly  in,  as  though 
laden  with  invisible  flowers.  The  girl  pre- 
sently changed  her  position,  lying  back  in 
her  chair  beyond  the  ring  of  light  from  the 
shaded  lamp  on  the  table,  her  hands  clasped 
above  her  head.  In  the  dim  shadow  her 
face  took  a  more  dreamy  expression,  and  she 
appeared  to  surrender  herself  to  the  mystical 
influences  of  the  summer  night.  Wooed  by 
the  note  of  a  nightingale  in  a  neighbouring 
wood,  the  yearning  spirit  in  her  eyes  was 
making  to  itself  wings,  when  she  was  suddenly 
summoned  back  to  i-ealities  by  the  sound  oi 
light  taps  upon  the  wall  of  the  adjoining 
room.  She  rose  to  her  feet,  keen-eyed  and 
alert — it  was  a  summons  she  was  accustomed 
to  respond  to  without  a  moment's  delay — 
and  passed  swiftly  into  the  adjoining  room. 
A  large,  comfortable-looking  room,  wherein 
were  two  beds,  in  one  of  wliich  lay  an  invalid 
- — ^a  woman  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  upon 
whose  still  beautiful  face  suffering  had  only 
bad  a  refining  effect. 

"  Dear  mother,  can  I  do  anything — are 
you  in  pain  1 " 

"  No  ;  less  than  usual  to-night,  dear.  But 
it  is  getting  late,  is  it  nott  You  will  not 
sit  up  much  longer,  Giadysl  " 

"  Everything  is  so  still  and  suggestive — I 
can  think  better  at  tliis  time,  dearia     But  I 

"  My  child  !  How  grateful  I  am  that  you 
have  the  prospect  of  making  yourself  inde- 
pendent by  and  by.  How  much  it  comforte 
me  to  think  so  I  What  would  you  have  done 
without  your  gift  1 " 

The  girl  stooped  to  kiss  ber  mother's  pale 
cheek  and  smooth  back  ber  hair,  as  she 
replied,  in  a  tone  meant  to  seem  light  and 
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careless,  *^  Sonxething  better  and  more  profit- 
able, perhaps,  dearie." 

"  But  nothing  that  would  have  given  me  so 
much  pleasure.  Your  mother  is  so  proud  of 
what  you  do." 

"  That's  your  Arcadian  simplicity,  my  dear. 
1  am  more  ambitious,"  returned  the  girl,  her 
lips  curving  with  a  pathetic  little  smile. 
^^Let  me  give  you  your  sleeping-draught  and 
shake  up  your  pillows.  There  I  That  is  more 
comfortable,  is  it  not  %  Try  to  sleep,  dearie, 
and  dream  you  have  a  daughter  who  is " 

**Not  ambitious,  Gladys." 

''Well,  then,  possessed  of  an  inner  con- 
sdousness  that  does  not  make  mistakes." 

Once  more  kissing  the  invalid's  cheek,  and 
carefully  arranging  the  bed  curtains,  so  as  to 
shade  her  eyes  from  the  light  burning  on  the 
dressing-table,  the  young  girl  moved  softly 
away,  passing  into  the  little  study  again. 

Ckmig  towards  the  table,  she  took  up  some 
pages  of  MS.  and  glanced  through  them  with 
critical,  dissatisfied  eyes.  "  No ;  it  will  not 
do,"  she  murmured.  "  He  is  right,  of  course. 
No  use  sending  unsaleable  goods  to  market  1 " 
She  stood  pondering  over  the  situation,  slowly 
tearing  the  sheets  across  and  across.  How 
was  she  to  gain  the  kind  of  experience  she 
wanted  in  her  quiet  village  home)  Her 
sketches  of  country  life  had  been  favourably 
received  for  some  time,  and  she  had  depended 
upon  being  able  to  go  on  in  the  same  way, 
earning  sufficient  to  give  her  mother  the 
comforts  necessary  for  an  invalid.  That  day 
had  come  the  letter  intimating  that  a  change 
was  required.  She  had  previously  received 
two  or  three  friendly  hints  to  the  same  effect, 
and  had  endeavoured  to  act  upon  them  ;  but, 
as  it  had  turned  out,  unsuccessfully.  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  decided  tone  of  this 
last  letter ;  nor  did  she  question  its  reason- 
ableness. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Gladys  Lenster 
that,  having  once  accepted  the  verdict,  she 
wasted  no  time  in  bemoaning  her  unfortunate 
circumstances.  Nor  did  she  try  to  console 
herself  by  dwelling  upon  the  thought  that  her 
work  had  been  allowed  to  be  good  of  its  kind. 
It  was  not  the  kind  in  demand ;  and  her 
whole  mind  was  concentrated  upon  the  one 
question  whether  she  would  be  able  to  do 
what  wast 

Her  father  had  been  rector  of  Greenthorpe, 
and,  after  his  death,  her  mother  and  she  had 
been  invited  to  remain  at  the  rectorv,  rent 
free,  by  his  successor,  a  family  connection, 
who  thus  satisfied  his  conscience  that  he  was 
doing  all  that  could  be  expected  of  him.  Tlie 
credit  due  to  him  was  somewhat  diminished 
by  the  facts  that  he  was  himself  obliged  to 


live  in  a  waimer  climate ;  that  the  curate  in 
charge,  an  elderly  bachelor  with  some  means, 
preferred  having  rooms  at  an  adjacent  farm- 
house, where  he  was  spared  the  trouble  of 
housekeeping ;  and  that  there  would  have 
been  some  difficulty  in  letting  the  house. 

Gladys,  who  had  received  a  solid  education 
from  her  father,  would  have  been  ready 
enough  to  go  out  into  the  world  to  earn  her 
bread ;  but  she  found  her  work  at  home  in 
nursing  her  mother  through  an  illness,  which, 
although  pronounced  incurable,  might  last 
for  years.  It  had  been  no  small  relief  to 
find  herself  capable  of  adding  to  their  small 
income  by  her  writing,  and  thus  to  be  enabled 
to  remain  with  her  mother  in  the  beloved 
old  home. 

A  large,  irregularly  built,  somewhat  dilar 
pidated,  and  sparely  furnished  house,  with 
old-fashioned  flower  and  fruit  gardens  at  the 
back,  whence  a  swing  gate  admitted  to  an 
elm-shaded  path,  through  the  primitive  grave- 
yard, to  the  church — its  ancient  lichen-clad 
tower,  somewhat  aslant,  and  its  roof  and 
porch  showing  many  a  sign  of  the  efforts 
that  had,  from  time  to  time,  been  made  to 
stay  the  progress  of  decay. 

Fronting  the  house,  and  facing  the  main 
road,  was  a  wide  lawn,  with  basket  groups  of 
flowers,  and  a  shrubbery  beyond,  bounded  by 
an  old,  moss-grown,  red  brick  wall,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  high,  narrow,  open- 
work iron  gate. 

"What  to  dol"  thought  Gladys, throwing 
the  torn  MS. — a  village  story  it  had  been  a 
labour  of  love  to  write — into  the  waste-paper 
basket.  It  had  not  only  been  more  congenial, 
but  more  practicable,  than  any  other  work ; 
able  as  she  was  to  do  it  in  the  odd  hours 
when  not  attending  upon  her  mother.  But 
it  would  have  to  be  given  up,  she  was  telling 
herself,  unless  she  could  succeed  in  supplying 
the  new  demand.  "You  have  served  an 
apprenticeship  in  giving  up,  my  dear,"  she 
murmured,  with  a  little  half- smile,  and 
attempt  at  a  jest  with  herself.  "  You  ought 
to  be  quite  an  adept  in  the  noble  art  of 
doing  without,  by  this  time,  you  know." 

She  crossed  the  room,  pushed  the  window 
wider  open,  and  passed  on  to  the  balcony, 
resting  her  arms  upon  it,  as  she  stood  gazing 
at  the  quiet  scene  before  her.  "  *  Truth  of 
character — real  men  and  women.'  Yes  ;  evi- 
dently what  I  want  is  to  see  life.  Not  still 
life,  you  know;"  nodding  confidentially  to 
her  old  familiar  friend,  the  walnut-tree  on 
the  lawn.  "  Think  of  my  never  having  been 
^YQ  miles  from  the  rectory !  Why,  seeing  life 
must  mean  rushing  about  to  exhibitions,  and 
theatres,  and  concerts,  and  balls ;  and  meeting 
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hosts  of  people !  Here,  everything  goes  on 
in  exactly  the  same  way,  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  and  month  after  month.  One 
knows  what  all  the  people  are  going  to  do, 
and  say,  and  think;  and  nothing  ever 
happens !  Old  Tommy  Venn's  prosy  maun- 
derings  about  his  wrongs  will  never  lead  to 
anything.  No ;  he's  no  use.  If  quarrelsome, 
mischief -making  Mrs.  Greer  would  go  just  a 
little  further,  we  might  have  a  dramatic 
situation ;  but  she  won't ;  and  I've  used  her 
up,  as  far  as  she  goes !  As  to  Alice  Newton's 
love  story,  I've  got  all  I  can  out  of  that 
— three  versions,  already ! " 

The  balcony  was  in  shadow,  and  part  of 
the  lawn ;  but  the  road  beyond,  winding  down 
through  the  village,  and  the  rising  ground 
opposite,  terminating  in  a  wave  of  hills,  lay 
white  in  the  moonlight.  The  bells  in  the 
old  church  tower  were  haltingly  chiming  the 
hour  of  twelve,  with  what  was  understood  in 
the  village  to  be  a  few  bars  of  the  Old 
Hundredth,  and  a  dog  in  some  neighbouring 
farmyard  was  howling  its  disapproval,  when 
the  thread  of  the  young  girl's  thoughts  was 
suddenly  snapped  asunder.  She  bent  curi- 
ously forwards,  her  gaze  directed  towards  a 
bend  in  the  road,  some  hundred  yards  or  so 
distant.  Was  something  going  to  happen 
at  last  ? 

A  woman  had  come  into  view,  and  was 
running  with  fleet  steps  towards  the  rectory, 
looking  back  every  now  and  again  as  she 
ran.  Gladys  stood  gazing  wonderingly  at 
the  advancing  figure.  In  quiet,  sleepy  Green- 
thorpe,  people  did  not  run  about  at  night, 
and  in  that  wild  way. 

On  she  came,  until  she  reached  the  rectory 
gate.  Then  she  stopped,  tried  to  open  it, 
and,  finding  it  locked,  shook  it  with  both 
hands,  as  if  in  desperation. 

What  did  she  want  1  Had  she  come  there  for 
assistance  %  Something  dreadful  in  the  village 
— an  accident — fire  %  Gladys  hurriedly  turned 
to  descend,  then  paused,  standing  motionless, 
with  one  foot  on  the  step.  She  had  heard 
other  sounds,  hurrying  footsteps,  and  raised 
voices ;  and  now  beheld  three  or  four  men 
and  a  woman  running  round  the  bend  in  the 
road.  The  woman  had  also  heard.  She 
pushed  something  she  had  been  carrying 
between  the  iron  bars  ;  and,  a  moment  before 
the  others  came  in  sight,  climbed  the  high 
gate  —  a  feat  of  no  small  difficulty — and 
dropped  into  the  rectory  grounds,  crouching 
low  amongst  the  laurels. 

She  was  trying  to  escape  from  the  others  ! 
What  had  happened  1  Gladys  ran  down  the 
steps,  and  across  the  lawn  towards  the 
woman,  who  had  turned  a  few  yards  to  the 


left  out  of  sight  from  the  gate.  As  she 
drew  nearer,  the  woman  crouched  lower, 
endeavouring  apparently  to  escape  notice; 
but,  finding  she  was  seen,  sprang  up  again,  and 
ejaculated  in  an  excited  whisper,  '^  Don't  give 
me  up — don't  give  me  up,  or  they  will " 

"  No,  no,"  hurriedly  put  in  Gladys.  "  Do 
not  fear.  You  are  safe — no  harm  can  come 
to  you  here.  What  were  they  going  to %  " 

The  woman  raised  a  trembling  finger  to 
her  lips.  The  pursuers  were  close  upon  them 
now — peering  through  the  bars  of  the  gate 
on  to  the  lawn,  part  of  which  was  bright 
with  moonlight,  and  part  in  deep  shadow. 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  likely  % "  said  one. 

"No,  it  is  locked  you  see,"  trying  the 
gate,  "  and  she  could  not  climb  it." 

"I  don't  feel  so  sure,"  doubtfully  said 
another,  in  a  voice  which  sounded  familiar  to 
Gladys's  ears,  although  she  was  at  the  moment 
too  much  absorbed  to  give  more  than  a 
passing  thought  to  it.  "  I  know  what  can 
be  done  in  that  way  on  emergency." 

"  Impossible  !  "  decidedly. 

"  On,  then,  or  she  will  catch  the  night  mail, 
and  escape  us  after  all ! " 

The  woman  clutched  Gladys's  arm  with  a 
tighter  hold,  and  stooped  lower;  although 
they  could  not  be  seen,  where  they  were, 
from  the  gate.  There  were  the  sounds  of 
running  footsteps  again ;  and,  as  they  died 
away,  Gladys  murmured,  beginning  to  look 
a  little  doubtfully  at  the  other, 

'•'What  has  happened?  Why  were  they 
running  after  you  !  " 

"I  was  afraid — so  afraid,"  hesitatingly, 
and  absently,  murmured  the  woman,  as 
though  still  listening. 

"  Why  %  " 

"  Because — ^They  are  desperate  men  ;  and — 
and  I  am  only  a  woman,  and — alone.  Do  you 
live  here!"  peering  with  eager  scrutiny  at 
Gladys  in  the  dim  light. 

"Yes;  my  mother,  and  I,  and  an  old 
servant.     You  are  safe  here." 

The  woman  appeared  to  be  hurriedly  de- 
bating with  herself,  and  still  in  great  dread ; 
her  eyes  shifting  nervously  from  Gladys  to 
the  gate.     Then  she  abruptly  inquired, 

"  How  far  is  it  to  the  railway  station  1 " 

"  About  a  mile  along  the  road,  in  a  straight 
line,"  replied  Gladys. 

"  And  they  are  gone  there !  No,  I  dare 
not  venture  I "  Again  she  reflected,  conning 
Gladys's  face  the  while.     "  You  are  a  lady." 

Not  quite  able  to  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion with  regard  to  the  other,  and  unac- 
customed to  say  what  she  did  not  feel,  Gladys 
simply  replied,  "  My  father  was  rector  here." 

The  woman  seemed  about  five  or  six  and 
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twenty,  and  was  tall,  slight,  and  good-looking 
— even  handsome,  after  the  type;  but  the 
well-shaped  mouth  was  hard,  not  to  say  coarse, 
in  expression ;  and  the  large  dark  eyes  some- 
what too  keen  and  shifting.  She  was  plainly 
dressed,  wearing  a  close  black  bonnet,  and  a 
long,  sober>coloured  dust-cloak.  There  was 
something  about  herself,  or  her  manner, 
which  jan^  upon  Gladys.  But  she  would 
not  allow  herself  to  be  critical.  The  other 
was  a  woman — in  trouble;  and  that  was 
enough. 

**  Were  they  going  to  rob  you  ? " 

The  woman  broke  into  a  short  discordant 
laugh;  but  immediately  grew  grave  again, 
gazing  sUently  at  Gladys,  as  if  debating  with 
herself  once  more. 

Why  did  she  look  in  that  strange  way — 
why  did  she  laugh  if  she  were  in  trouble? 
wondered  Gladys,  as  silently  returning  her 
gaze  with  an  uncanny  feeling  of  she  knew 
not  what.  Suddenly  her  fears  took  shape ; 
a  terrible  suspicion  aroused,  perhaps  by  the 
other's  laugh,  darted  into  her  mind.  One 
thought  had  suggested  another ;  she  remem- 
bered now,  that  the  voice  which  had  sounded 
familiar  to  her  was  that  of  a  Dr.  Harland, 
who  kept  a  private  asylum  just  outside  the 
tillage.  After  a  moment's  reflection,  she 
said,  making  a  great  effort  to  command  her- 
self, and  appear  to  speak  in  a  quiet  natural 
tone, 

"  The  voice  of  one  of  those  in  pursuit  of 
Tou  seemed  familiar  to  me.  It  was  that,  of 
Dr.  Harland,  who  lives  at  the — who  receives 
patients.     Do  you  know  him  I " 

^'Mad  people,  do  you  mean?"  She  was 
silent  a  few  moments,  then  slowly  recom- 
menced :  ''  You  are  thinking  that  I  am  one 
of  them,  and  have  made  my  escape  ? '' 

At  loss  how  to  reply,  Gladys  unconsciously 
betrayed  what  was  in  her  mind,  shrinking 
back  a  little,  as  she  murmured,  with  a  whiten- 
ing face,  "  I  thought  that,  perhaps " 

*'  You  needn't  be  afraid.  I  am  as  sane  as 
jou  are.  If  ever  a  woman  had  her  wits 
about  her,  I've  got  mine  this  minute  1 "  She 
paused  again,  and,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
seemed  to  come  to  some  decision.  *^  You 
look  the  sort  to  judge  for  yourself,  and  stand 
by  any  one  you  promised  to  help.  Well," 
after  another  keen  look,  ^^  I  will  trust  you. 
I  have  been  shut  up  there,  and  I've  made 
my  escape.  I  should  never  have  got  free  if 
I  hadn'ty  though  I'm  no  more  mad  than  you 
are." 

**  But  Dr.  Harland  is  a  good  man.  I  know 
him,  and  I  know  he  would  never  lend  himself 
to " 

^*  No,  oh  no !     I've  nothing  to  say  against 


him,"  hurriedly.  "  It  was — the  others — they 
that  gave  the  certificates — who  were  to 
blame." 

"  But — I  do  not  understand.  What  motive 
could  they  have  had  f " 

**  People  are  sometimes  treated  as  insane 
when  they  are  not,  you  know.  Didn't  you 
hear  about  that  poor  lady  that  was  put  away 
not  long  ago?" 

"Yes,  I  heard  of  that,"  replied  Gladys,  re- 
collecting something  of  the  kind,  and  its  having 
been  said  that  the  motive  was  to  obtain  the 
property  of  the  lady  kept  in  durance.  "  But 
Dr.  Harland  would  not " 

"  I  told  you  it  was  the  others.  He  thought 
that  what  they  said  about  my  being  insane 
was  true — because — because,  I  kept  to  the 
story ;  and — it's  so  dreadful  I  No  wonder 
he  can't  believe,  when  those  that  put  me 
with  him  say  it's  just  that  I'm  insane  about, 
and  that  I  only  fancy  what  occurred." 

"You  saw  something  done — something 
dreadful  1 "  ejaculated  Gladys. 

"Yes."  The  woman  paused  a  moment,  as 
though  listening  again,  then  hurriedly  went 
on :  "I  saw  it  done.  The  poor  gentleman 
was  on  a  visit  —  and  —  it  was  a  summer 
night,  and — I  was  in  the — the  garden,  as  it 
might  be  here,  to — to — get  a  breath  of  fresh 
air.  I  looked  in  at  the  dining-room  window. 
They  had  been  playing  some  gambling  game, 
and — had. given  him  too  much  wine.  They 
made  him  sign  some  papers,  and — then^-oh, 
I  cannot  tell  you  !  " 

"Do  you  mean — did  they  kill  him]" 
ejaculated  Gladys,  with  dilating  eyes. 

"  I  saw  it !  Oh,  it  was  too  dreadful ! 
Afterwards,  I  got  hysterical,  and  cried  out 
about  what  I  had  seen ;  and — then^— to  save 
themselves,  they  pretended  I  had  lost  my 
senses,  and  got  the  doctors  to  sign  a  paper 
that  I  had." 

"  Ah,  cruel,  wicked  I  What  you  must 
have  suffered  ! "  said  Gladys,  with  a  look  of 
mingled  horror  and  pity. 

"  You  can  see  now  why  I  was  so  anxious  to 
make  my  escape — how  little  chance  I  should 
have  to  do  80  ^,  if  they  caught  me." 

"They  shall  not.  You  are  welcome  to 
stay  here  until  you  can  communicate  with 
your  friends,  poor  thing." 

"  Oh  no,  I  dare  not ; "  hurriedly  adding, 
"They  would  find  me." 

"  I  would  not  give  you  up.  I  have  friends 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and " 

"  Ah,  you  forget  about  that  poor  lady  ! 
They  are  armed  with  authority,  and  could 
make  you.  My  only  chance  is  to  get  safely 
away  to  where  they  could  not  find  me,  imtil 
I  could  prove  myself  sane.     If  I  could  but 
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contrive  to  reach  my  sister  in   London 

Hush  1  I  thought  I  heard — are  they  coming 
back  ? " 

"  Not  yet.  They  will  come  back  this  way 
— there  is  no  other — when  they  find  you 
have  not  gone  to  the  station ;  but  it  is  nearly 
two  miles,  there  and  back.  How  can  I  help 
you]  There  is  the  junction,  but  that  is 
quite  four  miles  from  here,  and  you  do  not 
know  the  way." 

"  I  could  soon  find  it,  but  it's  no  use  try- 
ing, now.  They  will  be  on  the  watch  for  me 
in  the  road;  and  there's  no  other  way,  I 
suppose  1 " 

"  Why,  yes,  of  coiu'se  there  is !  How 
could  I  forget ! "  exclaimed  Gladys,  with  a 
look  of  relief.  "  A  much  shorter  way,  too  I 
Through  the  churchyard,  and  across  the 
fields  at  the  back,  you  would  save  quite  a 
mile  and  a  half  !  " 

"  Will  you  put  me  in  the  way  ? "  eagerly. 
Then,  her  face  falling  again,  **  But  most 
likely  they  know  it  too ;  and,  if  they  suspect 
I've  gone  there,  they  will  follow  me  ;  they 
would  be  sure  to  think  of  the  junction." 

"  Yes  ;  I  am  afraid  they  would." 

^'Then  I  can  only  depend  upon  the  desperate 
chance  of  hiding,  or  out-running  them — 
unless " 

"  Unless  what  ] "  questioned  Gladys, 

"  I  could  not  expect  it,"  hesitatingly. 

"You  may  expect  anything  it. is  in  my 
power  to  do.  If  there  is,  tell  me;  and  be 
sure  I  will  help  you  if  I  can,  poor  thing. 
You  have  not  a  minute  to  lose,  now." 

The  woman  seemed  still  to  hesitate  a 
moment  or  two.  "  If  you  didn't  mind,  it 
might  delay  and  baffle  them,  and  it  couldn't 
hurt  you.  You  are  about  my  size  and  height, 
and  if  you  would  just  put  on  my  cloak,  and 
draw  the  hood  over  your  head,  and  stand 
where  they  could  see  you  through  the  gate, 
you  might  divert  their  attention,  and  keep 
them  watching  you  until  it  was  too  late  to 
overtake  me.  I  happen  to  know  there's  an 
up  train  from  the  junction  at  half -past  one ; 
and,  if  you  could  contrive  to  prevent  their 
following  me  till  then,  I  shall  get  safely 
aw^ay.  You  would  only  have  to  show  yourself 
now  and  then,  to  keep  them  on  the  watch ; 
and  you  would  be  in  your  own  garden." 

"  I  will  do  it,"  said  Gladys,  refiecting  that 
her  mother  would  not  be  likely  to  require 
anything.  She  did  not  usually  awaken  for 
two  or  three  hours  after  her  sleeping-draught. 

The  woman  hastily  divested  herself  of  her 
cloak,  and,  as  Gladys  put  it  on,  said,  "  If  you 
wouldn't  mind  taking  my  bag  in  your  hand, 
you  would  look  still  more  like  me.  I  will 
just  take  this.    It  is  tied  up  ready,  you  see," 


with  a  little  laugh,  as  she  took  something, 
tied  up  in  a  handkerchief,  from  the  bag. 

They  heard,  or  thought  they  heard,  foot- 
steps in  the  road.  Gladys  took  the  other's 
hand,  and  guided  her  swiftly  and  silently 
round  the  house,  through  the  orchard,  to  the 
swing  gate,  whence,  diverging  from  the  elm 
walk,  a  narrow  path  skirted  the  churchyard, 
and  led  to  some  fields. 

"  Keep  to  the  footpath  across  the  fields,  go 
up  the  lane  into  the  high  road,  turn  to  the 
right  by  the  farmhouse,  and  walk  straight 
on  until  you  come  to  the  junction." 

"  You  have  saved  me  T* 

"Am  I  free  to  tell  the  truth  when  you 
are  safe  f " 

"To  all  the  world." 

"  Write  and  tell  me  as  soon  as  you  have 
arrived  at  your  sister's  1 " 

"  Yes,  oh  yes,"  returned  the  other,  as  she 
stole  softly  and  quickly  away. 

"  A  real  adventure  I  "  thought  Gladys,  as 
she  made  her  way  back  through  the  orchard, 
and  round  to  the  front  of  the  house.  "  Yes ; 
that  is  what  one  wants — to  be  brought  in 
contact  with  realities.  Had  I  been  drawing 
from  my  imagination,  I  should  have  made 
my  distressed  heroine  quite  different;  and 
— even  now — yes,  I  really  must  make  her  a 
lady.  There  ought  to  be  some  love  in  it, 
too ;  but  I  think  I  can  get  that  out  of  my 
*  inner  consciousness,' "  smiling  softly  to 
herself  over  the  thought,  as  she  paced  to 
and  fro  on  the  lawn. 

Suddenly,  she  became  aware  that  she  was 
being  watched  from  without.  Two  or  three 
pairs  of  eyes  were  peering  at  her  through 
the  railings  of  the  gate,  and  she  could  hear 
men  talking  together  in  low  tones,  as  though 
in  hurried  consultation.  Was  it — yes,  it 
was  Dr.  Harland  speaking  now,  in  a  slightly 
raised  voice : 

"  No ;  do  not  ring.  As  little  noise  as 
possible.     There  is  an  invalid  there." 

She  drew  a  little  nearer,  and  stood  silently 
regarding  them  from  beneath  the  hood  of 
th^  cloak. 

"  Open  the  gate,"  said  one,  addressing  her. 
"We  do  not  want  to  disturb  the  inmates 
here  by  ringing,  but  we  are  determined  men 
— you  cannot  escape." 

She  remained  silent  and  motionless ;  a 
triumphant  little  smile  upon  her  lips  at  the 
thought  that  she  was  mistress  of  the  situation. 
"  Quite  a  dramatic  situation  ! "  she  mentally 
ejaculated.  "  Yes,  this  is  how  it  must  go — 
'Standing  in  the  pale  moonlight,  she  drew 
herself  up  to  her  full  height,  and,  secure  in 
her  ignorance' — no,  innocence,  of  course — 
'  secure  in  her  innocence,  and  the  conscious- 
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nees  of  the  strength  of  the  lock  of  the  garden 
gate,  she  faced  the  infuriated  mob  with  the 
fearless  courage  of  ' Oh,  dear ! " 

A  young  man  had  climbed  the  gate, 
dropped  into  the  garden,  turned  the  key, 
which  had  been  left  in  the  lock,  and  admitted 
the  othei*s. 

Quite  unprepared  for  this — she  had  not 
calculated  upon  their  getting  in — Gladys 
shrank  hack,  her  pulses  throbbing  a  Httle 
wildly.  In  another  moment,  two  strong 
arms  were  linked  in  hers,  and  she  found 
herself  a  prisoner ;  hastily  impelled  the  few 
steps  towards  the  gate,  and  out  into  the  road 
beyond.  Meanwhile,  the  bells  in  the  church 
tower  were  chiming,  as  if  mockingly,  "  There 
is  nae  luck  about  the  house,''  and  reminding 
her  that  she  had  to  keep  her  captors  from 
guessing  the  truth  for  half  an  hour  longer. 

"  That's  her,  gentlemen  ! "  ejaculated  a 
woman.  '^  She'd  got  her  cloak  huddled  about 
her  just  the  same,  when  she  passed  me  at  the 
lodge  I     Oh,  you  good-for-naught  1 " 

**  I  am  in  your  power,"  said  Gladys,  "  do 
not  hurt  me." 

"  Gome  quietly,  and  you  will  not  be  hurt," 
said  one  in  a  clear,  manly  voice — the  tone  of 
one  accustomed  to  command. 

"We  will  carry  your  bag  for  you,"  said 
another,  whisking  it  out  of  her  hand,  with 
a  laugh. 

"Do  not  forget  she  is  a  woman,  Giles." 
said  the  first  speaker;  "only  a  poor  tool, 
perhaps," 

"  All  right,  sir." 

"  No ;  let  me."  A  hand  strong  as  steel,  and 
gentle  as  a  woman's,  was  laid  upon  Gladys's 
wrist,  as  he  went  on  to  her,  "  You  must  come 
with  us ;  but  you  will  receive  no  rough  treat- 
ment. Unless,  by  resisting,  you  render  it 
necessary  for  me  to  use  force^  1  will  simply 
hold  you  thus.  Walk  behind,  Giles," — asking 
the  others  to  walk  to  the  right  and  left  in 
case  there  should  be  an  attempt  at  rescue. 

She  was  quick  to  recognise  that  her  wisest 
course  was  to  walk  quietly  with  them,  until 
the  time  came  to  make  herself  known,  barely 
half  an  hour  now.  Dr.  Harland  was  there — 
he  would  know  her ;  and  it  was  but  little  to 
do  to  help  a  fellow  woman  in  such  dire  need. 
She  was  not  lacking  in  courage,  and  there 
was  an  undercurrent  of  expectancy  and 
amusement  in  her  mind,  at  the  thought  of 
the  surprise  she  was  going  to  give  them  pre- 
sently. "  There  really  ought  to  be  something 
dramatic  in  the  denoHment"  she  was  think- 
ing. "  It  will  be  my  turn  then  !  Dr.  Harland 
will  be  annoyed  at  finding  he  has  been  made 
the  tool  of  those  dreadful  people ;  but  he  is 
good,  and,  as  soon  as  he  knows  the  whole 


truth,  he  will  be  the  first  to  defend  the 
poor  thing.  Still,  I  think  he  ought  not 
to  have  been  so  easily  deceived,  and  he  will 
just  a  little  deserve  to  be  laughed  at.  Be- 
sides, I  must  tell  him,  that  without  the  bit 
of  comedy  he  a£Eords  the  plot  would  be  too 
serious  1 " 

They  walked  through  the  quiet  deserted 
village ;  but,  instead  of  going  on  to  Dr.  Har- 
land's  house,  they,  to  her  surprise,  turned  in 
at  the  lodge  gates  of  Easterleigh  Park,  the 
present  owner  of  which  had  lately  succeeded 
to  the  estate,  and  just  taken  up  his  residence 
there.  Gladys  had  heard  that  a  party  of 
friends  were  gathered  at  the  house  in  honour 
of  the  home-coming. 

As  they  entered  the  avenue  Gladys  paused, 
and  resisted  a  moment,  murmuring,  "  No,  I 
will  not,"  but  recollected  again,  and  walked 
quietly  on  in  the  midst  of  her  captors,  her 
head  down-bent  beneath  the  hood  of  the 
cloak.  She  caught  half  sentences  meanwhile, 
about  "  the  daring  with  which  it  had  been 
done — the  finding  a  ladder  beneath  the 
window — the  intention  to  keep  her  at  the 
park  until  the  morning,"  and  so  forth. 

"  To  the  library,"  said  the  one  who  held 
her  prisoner,  in  his  clear,  decisive  tone,  as 
they  entered  the  house.  They  crossed  the 
hall,  and  turned  into  a  large  room — herself, 
three,  whom  she  saw  now  were  gentlemen,  a 
man-servant,  and  the  woman  living  at  the 
lodge,  who  was  well  known  to  Gladys.  The 
young  man,  who  she  now  guessed  was  the 
owner  of  the  house,  released  her. 

"  I  advise  you  to  make  a  clean  breast  of 
it,  and  save  further  trouble.  You  see  they 
have  left  you  to  bear  the  brunt." 

She  hardly  heard,  her  gaze  directed  to- 
wards the  clock  on  the  mantel-piece.  In 
two  minutes  the  other  would  have  started, 
and  she  might  speak. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  1 "  asked  one. 

"  From  the  rectory,"  she  murmured. 

"We  know  that  much,"  with  a  laugh; 
"  but  before  you  went  there  ] " 

She  imclasped  the  cloak,  letting  it  fall  to 
her  feet,  and  stood  revealed,  all  unconscious 
of  the  beautiful  picture  she  made,  her  bright 
gold-brown  hair  becomingly  disarranged,  a 
soft  rose-flush  upon  her  cheeks,  and  her  blue- 
grey  eyes  brilliant  with  excitement,  and  just 
a  glint  of  triumph. 

He  fell  back,  gazing  at  her  in  the  greatest 
amazement.     "  Who 1 " 

"  Miss  Lenster ! "  ejaculated  Dr.  Harland, 
looking,  if  possible,  still  more  astonished  than 
the  other.   "  Why,  what  in  the  world 1 " 

"  Oh,  miss,  why  didn't  you  tell  us  it  was 
you)"  said  the  woman. 
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"  Bless  my  soul,  yes  !  Why  did  you  not 
say  who  you  werel  The  woman  we  were 
after  has  got  off,  perhaps." 

"  Contrived  it  as  well  as  though  she  were 
sane,"  quietly  replied  Gladys,  meeting  his  eyes. 

"8ane!"  repeated  Dr.  Harland,  silently 
retiu'ning  her  gaze. 

"Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  this  bag 
was  found  in  the  rectory  grounds  ] "  inquired 
Philip  Gaston,  with  a  puzzled  glance  from 
her  to  the  bag,  upon  which  his  name  was 
engraved.  "  In  any  case,  I  can  see  that  we 
are  under  a  deep  obligation  to  you,  Miss 
Lenster.  The  jewels  were  most  of  them 
heirlooms;  and V 

"  Jewels  ! "  exclaimed  Gladys,  looking  from 
one  to  the  other  with  bewildered  eyes. 

"  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  a  robbery 
has  been  committed  here  1  Two  or  three  men 
and  a  woman  were  concerned  in  it.  She  had 
the  hardihood  to  pass  openly  through  the 
lodge  gate,  with  a  trumped-up  story  to  Jane 
Green  about  having  been  sent  down  with 
some  things  from  town,  and  delayed  at  the 
house  until  my  sister  could  attend  to  her. 
But  we  were  very  quickly  after  her,  and  we 
fancied  that  she  had  possibly  got  into  the 
rectory  grounds." 

"  Robbery  !  "  Every  vestige  of  colour  died 
out  of  the  girl's  face,  as  it  began  to  dawn 
upon  her  that  she  had  been  duped.  "I — 
I  thought — "  turning  her  eyes  apprehensively 
upon  Dr.  Harland,  she  went  on  with  a  sinking 
heart :  "  She  told  me  that  she  had  made  her 
escape  from  your  house,  where  she  had 
been  wrongfully  put  imder  restraint." 

"  You  were  deceived.  No  one  has  escaped 
from  my  house,  Miss  Lenster." 

"  Oh,  what  have  I  done !  What  have  I 
done  ! "  exclaimed  Gladys.  "  She  said  she 
had  been  cruelly  wronged,  and  I  promised — 
I  helped  her  to  escape  !  " 

*'  Pray  do  not  distress  yourself,"  put  in 
Philip  Gaston.  "  The  woman  was  no  doubt 
an  adept  in  her  trade.  You  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  on  your  guard  against  a  person 
of  that  kind.  Besides,  her  getting  off  toithout 
the  jewels,  is  not  of  so  much  importance. 
We  owe  you  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  for 
having  secured  them." 

"  But  I  have  not !  "  ejaculated  Gladys, 
white  and  trembling,  almost  beside  herself 
with  the  thought  that  she  had  actually 
assisted  the  thief  to  get  safely  off  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  robbery  in  her  possession. 
"The  bag  is  empty.  She  took  something 
from  it  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief.  1  helped 
her  to  wrong  you — I  helped  her !  "  covering 
her  face  with  her  trembling  hands. 

Jane  Green,  her  sympathies  now  entirely 


with  her  dear  Miss  Lenster,  whom  she  had 
known  since  she  was  a  child,  made  some  well- 
meant  efforts  to  reassure  her.  The  men  were 
consulting  in  a  low  tone  as  to  what  ought  to 
be  done. 

"  Do  not  distress  yourself,"  repeated  Philip 
Gaston  to  Gladys.  "She  may  not  get  off 
after  all,  and,  if  she  does,  none  could  in  the 

slightest  degree "  He  paused.  Something 

had  suggested  itself  to  him ;  and  he  spoke  a 
word  to  one  of  the  men,  who  went  out  of 
the  room. 

At  that  moment  were  heard  the  sounds  of 
horses'  feet,  and  the  grating  of  wheels  upon  the 
gravel  sweep  fronting  the  house.  These  were 
the  indications  of  an  arrival,  and  in  another 
moment  the  room  door  opened,  and  Gladys 
beheld  the  culprit  brought  in  between  two  men. 

"  Caught  her,  you  see,  sir!"  said  the  groom. 
"It  was  a  good  thought  to  send  to  the 
junction.  She  walked  into  the  trap  as  quiet 
as  a  lamb  !  There  she  was»  taking  her  ticket 
for  the  half -past  one  train,  as  innercent  as 
though  she'd  got  bread-and-butter  tied  up  in 
the  handkerchief  !  The  jewels  are  all  there,  I 
take  it.  She  had  the  sense  to  give  in,  too,  as 
soon  as  she  saw"  it  was  all  up.  Only  wanted  to 
know  whether  her  husband  had  got  safe  off." 

The  bundle  was  put  upon  the  table ;  the 
handkerchief — a  large,  coarse,  and  strong 
red  cotton  one,  knotted  together  by  the  four 
corners — untied  ;  and  tiaras,  sprays,  necklets, 
bracelets,  a  glittering  heap  of  diamonds  and 
other  precious  stones,  were  disclosed,  just  as 
they  had  been  t^ken  from  their  cases,  to  be 
the  more  portable. 

To  none  present — not  even  Mrs.  Gfkston, 
who  had  entered  the  room  in  obedience  to 
her  son's  summons,  and  was  whispering  some 
kindly  reassuring  words  to  the  trembling  girl 
— was  the  sight  of  the  jewels  more  welcome 
than  to  Gladys  Lenster. 

"  Indeed  you  must  not  blame  yourself." 

"  She  is  not  to  blame,"  put  in  the  culprit. 
"She's  true  as  steel,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  brave.  There,  you'd  only  got  to  make 
her  think  you  were  in  trouble  and  she  could 
help  you,  and  she  was  ready  to  go  through 
anything.  If,"  with  a  side  look  at  Gladys, 
"  she  was  a  little  too  ready  to  be  taken  in,  it 
isn't  for  me  to  say  so." 

"  Arcadian  simplicity  !  "  thought  Gladys, 
with  a  little  moue. 

But  she  had  found  a  champion  eager  to 
take  up  the  glove  in  her  defence.  "  It  is  not 
desirable  that  a  young  lady  should  possess  the 
kind  of  knowledge  that  would  render  her 
capable  of  coping  with  the  trickery  that  has 
been  practised  upon  Miss  Lenster,"  said  Philip 
Gaston. 
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A  slow  flush  rose  to  the  woman's  cheeks, 
and  her  bold  eyes  fell.  "  I  know  the  differ- 
ence, sir.     I  beg  your  pardon,  miss ;  and  the 

next  time There,  I'm  not  going  to  be  soft. 

The  next  time  I  get  into  a  fix,  I  must  get 
out  of  it  in  the  best  way  I  can.  You 
won't  give  me  the  chance  for  some  time,  I 
suppose.  But  it  might  have  been  worse. 
Bob's  saf e,  anyhow ;  and  you  may  do  as  you 
Hke  with  me,"  recklessly. 

"  Where  shall  we  put  her  until  the  police 
come,  sirf  "  asked  one  of  the  men. 

Gaston  reflected  a  few  moments.  *'  I  think 
— yes — ^the  little  north  room,  Saunders.  Just 
turn  the  key  in  the  lock." 

"The  north  room,  sir?"  inquiringly. 
''Shall  we  stay  to  watch  her,  some  of  usT" 

**No.  I  will  speak  to  her  myself,  pre- 
sently. After  a  little  reflection  she  may  be 
inclined  to  give  us  some  clue  to  find  those  who 
left  her  to  take  the  larger  share  of  the  risks." 

''  It  was  not  like  Mr.  Gaston,  to  make  such 
a  mistake  as  to  put  his  prisoner  into  a  room 
where  she  had  only  to  unlatch  the  French 
window,  opening  to  the  ground,  and  walk 
out  into  the  park,  whence  she  could  so  easily 
escape,"  afterwards  said  the  servants,  amongst 
themselves. 

Nor  did  he  express  the  displeasure  that 
might  have  been  expected,  when,  a  few  hours 
later,  it  was  discovered  that  the  prisoner  had 
escaped.  By  his  "  mistake  "  Gladys  Lenster 
was  spared  the  having  to  appear  as  witness, 
and  being  obliged  to  narrate  the  deception  that 
bad  been  practised  upon  her  in  open  court. 

!&leanwhile,  only  desirous  now  to  get  back 
to  her  mother  without  delay,  she  was  on  her 
way  home,  accompanied  by  her  old  friend  Dr. 
Harland,  Philip  Gaston,  and  one  of  the 
men-servants,  to  be  left  on  guard  at  the 
rectory. 

Br.  Harland  had  his  jest  with  Gladys,  as 
they  talked  the  matter  over,  on  the  way. 
But  she  was  accustomed  to  his  badinage,  and 
held  her  own ;  even  when  he  threw  out  little 
hints  about  his  surprise  that  she,  of  all 
people,  should  have  been  taken  in  by  so 
clumsy  a  plot. 

"  Just  what  I  meant  to  say  to  you ! " 
thought  Gladys. 

"  You  showed  great  power  of  self-control, 
)Iiss  Lenster,"  said  Gaston. 

"Yes;  you  did  not  make  the  slightest 
attempt  to  defend  yourself,"  smilingly  said 


the   good   doctor,  keeping    up  the    jesting 
tone. 

"  Against  five  !  No ;  that  would  have  been 
waste  of  energy ;  better  allow  you  to  deceive 
yourselves  since  you  chose  to  do  so,"  she 
smilingly  replied,  as  a  hint  to  him  that  she 
had  not  been  the  only  one  to  be  taken  in. 
*'  But  it  might  have  been  much  worse  for  me. 
I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  doing  your 
spiriting  so  gently,  Mr.  Gaston.  You  see,  I 
was  bound  not  to  speak,  and  couldn't  defend 
myself.  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  have 
done,  had  you  been  rough  with  me."  Bemem- 
bering  that  even  to  the  woman  he  had 
imagined  her  to  be  he  was  considerate  and 
forbearing :  "  How  much  I  owe  you  ! "  with 
an  upward  glance  into  the  dark  eyes  bent  so 
admiringly  upon  her,  and  the  thought  that 
he  looked  just  the  knight — ^loyal,  brave,  and 
true — to  succour  damsels  in  distress. 

On  his  side,  he  was  telling  himself  that  no 
knight,  past,  present,  or  to  come,  could  have 
a  more  daintily  lovely  lady  to  do  battle  for. 
He  had  been  quick  to  note,  with  the  appre- 
ciation of  a  man  of  the  world,  how  free  she 
was  from  any  girlish  self -consciousness — how 
entirely  careless  as  to  the  impression  she 
might  be  making. 

Whilst  they  went  over  the  rectory  grounds 
to  make  sure  there  was  no  one  lurking  about, 
Gladys  ran  to  her  mother's  room,  and  found 
her  sleeping  peacefully,  all  unconscious  of 
what  had  taken  place. 

"  Only  two  o'clock  ! "  murmured  Gladys,  as 
she  stood  on  the  balcony  watching  the  two 
men  as  they  walked  down  the  road,  and 
listening  to  the  chimes  from  the  old  church 
tower ;  "  I  feel  as  though  I  had  gone  through 
the  experience  of  a  life-time  !  "  adding,  with 
a  little  sigh,  **  and  all  for  nothing." 

As  time  went  on,  she  was  to  find  that  it 
had  not  been  gone  through  for  nothing. 
Philip  Gaston  had  found  his  fate.  The 
critical,  hard-to-please,  and,  in  the  matri- 
monial market,  despaired-of  owner  of  East- 
leigh,  who  had  been  a  little  proud  of  his 
invulnerability,  succumbed  at  once,  and  for 
ever,  as  such  men  sometimes  do,  to  one  who 
made  not  the  slightest  effort  to  attract.  He 
knew  his  own  mind,  and  was  not  the  man  to 
let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet.  In  a  very 
short  time  the  old  story  was  being  enacted 
over  again  in  the  rectory  garden.  Philip 
Gaston  had  won  his  wife. 

E.  Newman. 
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Near  the  cliS's  sharp  edge,  on  high 
Standing  out  against  the  sky, 
Dost  thou  see  a,  ruined  cross 
Weatherstained,  o'ergrown  by  moss, 
Gloomy,  desolate,  forsaken, 
By  unnumbered  tempests  shaken  1 

Kot  a  blade  of  grass  grows  nigh  it, 
Not  a  peasant  lingers  by  it. 
E'en  the  sombre  bird  of  night 
Shuns  it  in  her  darksome  flight, 
Startled  by  the  piteous  groan 
That  arises  from  the  stone. 

Ail  around,  on  starless  nights. 
Myriad  hosts  of  livid  lights 
Flicker  fretfully,  revealing 
At  its  foot  a  phantom,  kneeling 
Whilst  it  jabbers  dismal  plaints. 
Cursing  God  and  all  the  saints. 

Tardy  traveller,  beware 
Of  that  spectre  gibbering  there ; 
Close  your  eyea,  and  urge  your  steed 
To  the  utmost  of  his  speed ;-  - 
For  beneath  that  cross,  I  ween. 
Lies  a  Yampyre's  corpse  obscene  ! 

Though  the  night  is  black  and  cold 
Love's  fond  story,  often  told. 
Floats  in  whispers  through  the  air. 
Stalwart  youth  and  maiden  fair 
Seal  sweet  vows  of  ardent  passion 
With  their  lips,  in  lovers'  fashion. 

Restless,  pale,  a  shape  I  see 
Hov'ring  nigh;  what  may  it  bet 
'Tie  a  charger,  white  as  snow. 
Pacing  slowly  to  and  fro 
Like  a  sentry.     As  he  turns  - 
Haughtily  the  sward  he  spurns. 


"  Leave  me  not,  beloved,  to-night ! 
Stay  with  me  till  morning's  light  I  " 
Weeping,  thus  besought  the  maid ; 
"  Love,  my  soul  is  sore  afraid  1 
Brave  not  the  dread  Vampyre's  power. 
Mightiest  at  this  mystic  hour ! " 

Not  a  word  he  spake,  but  prest 
The  sobbing  maiden  to  his  breast ; 
Kissed  her  lips  and  cheeks  and  eyes 
Heedless  of  her  tears  and  sighs  ; 
Waved  his  hand,  with  gesture  gay. 
Mounted — smiled — and  rode  away. 

Who  rides  across  tho  dusky  plain 
Tearing  along  with  might  and  main 
Like  some  wild  storm-iiend,  in  his  flight 
Nursed  on  the  ebony  breast  of  Night  1 
'Tis  he,  who  left  her  in  her  need — 
Her  lover,  on  his  milk-whit«  steed  ! 

The  blast  in  all  its  savage  force 
Strives  to  o'erthrow  the  gallant  horse 
That  snorts  defiance  to  his  foe 
And  struggles  onward.     See  !  below 
The  causeway,  'long  the  river-side 
A  thousand  flutt'ring  flamelets  glide  ! 

Now  they  approach,  and  now  recede, 
Still  followed  by  the  panting  steed  ; 
He  nears  the  ruined  cross  !     A  crash, 
A  piteous  cry,  a  heavy  splash, 
And  in  the  rocky  river-bed 
Rider  and  horse  lie  crushed  and  dead. 

Then  from  thoise  dismal  depths  ariee 
Blaspheming  yells  and  strident  cries 
Ee-echoing  through  the  murky  air. 
And,  like  a  serpent  from  its  lair. 
Brandishing  high  a  blood-stained  glaive 
The  Vampyre  rises  from  his  grave  1 

Wm.  Beatty-Kinoston. 
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IN    A    GARDEN. 

Baby,  see  the  flowers! 
— Baby  sees 
Fairer  things  than  these, 
Fairer  though  they  be  than  dreams  of  ours. 


Baby,  hear  the  birds! 
— Baby  knows 
Better  songs  than  those. 
Sweeter  though  they  sound  than  any  words. 


Baby,  see  the  moon  1 
— Baby's  eyes 
Laugh  to  watch  it  rise. 
Answering  light  with  love  and  night  with  noon. 


Baby,  hear  the  sea! 
— Baby's  fajce 
Takes  a  graver  grace, 
Touched  with  wonder  what  the  sound  may  be. 
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IN  A  GARDEN. 
Baby,  see  the  atari 
— Baby's  hand 
Opens,  warm  and  bland, 
Calm  in  claim  of  all  things  fair  that  are. 

Baby,  hear  the  bells ! 
— Baby's  head 
Bows,  as  ripe  for  bed, 
Now  the  flowei-s  curl  round  and  close  their  cells. 


Baby,  flower  of  light, 
Sleep,  and  see 
Brighter  dreams  than  we, 
Till  good  day  shall  smile  away  good  night 

Algernon  Csables  Swinbuehe. 


VEMCK 


0  much  has  been  written, 
and     is     being    written 
daily,  about  Venice  from 
the  picturesque  point  of 
view,  that  one  is  tempted 
to  cry, "Enough;"  to  de- 
clare that  the  subject  is 
exhausted   for    the    pre- 
sent.     Such,  however,  is 
not  the  case.     For  some  reasons,  which  we 
will  presently  try  to  indicate,  the  fascination 
which  the  eea-girt  city  exercises  over  her 
devotees  is  inexhaustible.     The  lover  returns 
to  the  contemplation  of  his  mistress  with 
ardour  ever  new,  he  resumes  the  endless  task 
of  cataloguing  her  charms,  only  to  find  that 
having  said  all,  he  has  not  said  half  enough. 
The  truth  is  that  we  must  number  Venice 
amongthe  "cities  of  the  soul;"  she  ranks  with 
Oxford,  Rome,  Siena,  Prague ;  she  has  the 
fatal  gift  to  touch  the  imagination,  to  awak- 
en a  permanent  desire.     Of  course  I  do  not 
mean  that  every  one  feels  thus  about  Venice. 
I  cannot   forget,    when   the   floods  of  1882 
had  destroyed  the  exits  from  the  city,  that  row 
of  discontented  Englishmen  who  lined  the  hall 
of  one  hotel,  cursing  the  place  and  glowering 
at  the  porter  as  though  he  were  reHponsible 
for  the  downpour  on  the  Alps.     For  these 
the  language  of  the  Venice-lover  must  seem 
as  the  crackling   of  thorns  under  the  pot, 
like    sheer    moon-madness ;    but     they    are 
always    at   liberty   to   keep  away,  to   read 
nothing  that  bears  the  name  of  Venice,  not 
so  much  as  to  have  heard  whether  there  be 
a  Venice  or  no. 

Perhaps  the  testhetic  quality  which  most 
emphatically  belongs  to  the  Venetian  land- 
scape, the  quality  wherein  resides  the  secret 
of  her  charm,  is  infinite  variety.  As  a  proof 
of  this  assertion  I  would  adduce  the  fact  that 


no  one  is  quite  satisfied  with  what  others 
write  or  say  about  the  city,  is  not  satisfied 
with  what  he  says  himself ;  something  is 
said,  but  not  all,  part  of  the  truth  but  not 
the  whole  truth.  The  aspects  of  Venice  are 
as  various,  as  manifold  as  the  hues  held  in 
solution  upon  her  waters  beneath  a  sirocco 
sky.  There  is  a  perpetual  miracle  of  change; 
one  day  is  not  like  another,  one  hour  varies 
from  the  next ;  there  is  no  stable  outline  such 
as  one  finds  among  the  mountains,  no  per- 
manent vista  as  in  a  view  across  a  plain. 
The  two  great  constituents  of  the  Venetian 
landscape,  the  sea  and  the  sky,  are  precisely 
the  two  features  in  nature  which  undergo 
most  incess.int  change.  The  cloud  wreaths 
of  thisevening's  sunset  will  never  be  repeated 
again  ;  the  bold  and  buttressed  piles  of  those 
cloud  mountains  will  never  be  built  again 
just  so  for  us ;  the  grain  of  orange  and  crimson 
that  stains  the  water  before  our  prow,  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  we  shall  look  upon  its 
like  again.  The  revolution  of  the  seasons 
■will,  no  doubt,  repeat  certain  effects  ;  spring 
will  chill  the  waters  to  a  cold,  hard  green ; 
summer  will  spread  its  breadth  of  golden 
light  on  palace  front  and  water  way ;  autumn 
will  come  with  its  pearly  grey  sirocco  days, 
and  sunsets  flaming  with  a  myriad  hues ; 
the  stars  of  a  cloudless  winter  night,  the 
whole  vast  dome  of  heaven,  will  be  reflected 
in  the  mirror  of  the  still  lagoon.  But  in 
spite  of  this  general  order  of  the  seasons, 
one  day  is  less  like  another  day  in  Venice 
than  anywhere  else ;  the  lagoon  wears  a 
different  aspect  each  morning  when  you  rise, 
the  sky  offers  a  varied  composition  of  cloud 
each  evening  as  the  sun  sets.  Words  cannot 
describe  Venice,  nor  brush  poi-tray  her  ever 
fleeting,  ever  varying  charm.  At  most  they 
can  give  one  mood  that  Venice  creates,  one 


aspect  of  the  light  and  colour  upon  her 
palace  walls  and  watery  streets.  Yeoice  is 
to  be  felt,  not  reproduced ;  to  live  there  is 
to  live  a  poem,  to  be  daily  surfeited  with  a 
wealth  of  beauty  enough  to  madden  an 
artist  with  despair  as  to  its  ungraspability ; 
and  hence  it  may  be  that  Venice  has  had  so 
few  adequate  portrayers  among  the  thousands 
who  have  essayed  the  task,  and  not  a  single 
poet,  if  we  except  Shelley,  who  more  than 
any  one  else  has  incidentally  In  Julian  and 
Maddolo  caught  and  expressed  the  spirit  of 
the  lagoon  landscape. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  most  successful 
efforts  to  express  the  feeling  of  Venice  in 
words,  should  have  been  cast  in  prose  and 
not   in   verse,   and   should  be  the  work  of 
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foreigners  not  of  Venetians.  George  Sand, 
Buslan,  Theophile  Gaatier,  all  strangers  over 
whom  has  been  thrown  the  spell  of  the  siren, 
who  leaving  her  have  borne  away  with  them 
an  incurable  wound,  for  which  the  only  solace 
has  been  to  dwell  again  in  memory  with  the 
features  of  the  beloved,  and  to  reproduce  her 
liueamenU  on  the  mirror  of  the  mind.  The 
Venetians  love  their  Venice ;  but  they  do 
not  write  about  her,  they  live  with  her,  and 
that  is  enough.  With  painters,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  case  is  differeut ;  though  here 
again  we  feel  that  the  artists  have  given  us 
a  part  of  Venice,  not  the  whole,  a  quality  of 
light  or  of  colour,  one  aspect  of  her  infinitely 
various  beauty.  Although  the  great  Venetian 
masters  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
external  life  of    their  city,  her  pomp  and 


circumstance,  incidentally  we  find  them 
influenced  to  the  very  depths  of  their  art 
by  the  lesthetic  qualities  of  their  native 
place.  The  dome-like  spaces  which  Bellini 
leaves  above  his  throned  Uadonnas'  heads- 
recall  the  infinite  sweep  of  the  vast  Venetian 
sky ;  nowhere  in  painting  do  we  feel,  as  we 
feet  in  Tiutoret,  that  shimmer  of  light,  that 
blending  of  tones  which  belong  to  the  waters 
of  the  lagoon ;  nowhere  are  the  fluming 
glories  of  the  sunset  sky  more  vividly  repro- 
duced than  in  the  triumphant  splendours  of 
Titian's  canvasses.  Turner  perceived  the 
diffusion  and  blending  of  light  and  colour 
which  we  note  as  a  principal  feature  in  the 
Venetian  landscape,  and  strove  to  reproduce 
it  in  the  radiant  morning  light  of  Returning 
from  the  Ball,  and  in  the 
marvellous  blending  of 
-^  ^^  colour  in  sky,  sail  and  sea, 
'  in    TAa  Sun    tjf    Venice. 

Tomer  came  near  to 
;_  grasping  the  spirit  of 
Venetian  landscape;  but 
~  even  he  found  that  there 
were  more  tones  in  heaven 
and  sea  than  dwelt  upon 
his  palette.  And  now  we 
have  that  charming  artist 
whose  pictures  of  Vene- 
tian shipping  and  Vene- 
tian lagoon  illustrate 
these  pagee.  Miss  Men- 
talba  has  seen  and 
expressed  one  most  strik- 
ing effect  of  Venetian 
-i:^.  landscape,  the  cool    and 

— '  broad    white    light    that 

o„L  mantles      upon       palace 

facade  and  wide  lagoon  on 
early  summer  mornings. 
And  side  by  side  with 
Miss  Montalba's  work  as  a  painter  I  would 
like  to  place  a  small  volume  of  poems  which 
has  lately  appeared,  in  which  the  author, 
Mr.  Pinkerton,  has  seized  and  expressed 
another  of  the  more  prominent  qualities  of 
the  lagoon  landscape,  that  all -pervading,  sad, 
caressing  grey,  characteristic  of  the  lagoons 
in  sirocco  weather,  and  has  translated  this 
quality  into  its  corresponding  mood  of  mind, 
with  a  touch  at  once  so  true  and  delicate, 
that  I  know  not  where  to  look  for  a  more 
faithful  portrayal  of  this  emotion. 

In  writing  about  the  charm  of  Venice  it 
is  difficult  for  those  who  feel  it  to  avoid 
becoming  dithyrambic.  Venice  admits  no 
Laodiceans  ;  hot  or  cold  you  must  be.  The 
spell  begins  the  moment  the  traveller  leaves 
the  dust  and  roar  of  the  railway  station,  and 
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fiiida  himself  suddenly,  and  without  warn- 
ing, on  the  borders  of  the  Grand  Canal. 
Xo  one  who  has  once  felt  the  thrill  of  delight 
that  revelation  brings  ia  likely  to  forget  it. 
And  day  hy  day  the  spell  is  deepened  as  the 
stranger  grows  familiar  with  the  city's  wind- 
ing ways,  and  with  the  waters  upon  which 
she  floats.      Hitheilo  we  have  askeil  what  is 


the  chief  characteristic  in  this  landscape 
which  acts  so  swiftly  and  so  potently,  and 
we  have  found  that,  in  its  widest  terms,  tlie 
dominant  external,  aesthetic  quality  of  the 
lagoons  i«  vastness  and  variety ;  the  vaist 
dome  of  heaven  above,  the  vast  expanse  of 
water  below,  the  infinite  variety  of  light 
and  colour  in  both. 
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But  this  wide  external  setting  of  sea 
and  sky  is  not  the  only  ingredient  in  the 
Circe-cup.  There  is  the  city  itself  and  her 
people.  And,  coming  a  little  closer,  we  may 
dwell  for  a  while  on  the  singularity  of  Venice's 
geographical  position,  and  the  uniqueness  of 
her  history  and  life.  An  old  Venetian 
writer  has  styled  one  of  his  books  Venezia, 
cittd  unica  e  singolare  ;  and  singular  indeed 
is  the  position  of  this  city,  lying  spread  out 
like  a  lotus,  her  palaces  and  campanili  thrown 
up  from  the  long  level  of  the  water,  a  boss 
upon  the  silver  shield  of  the  lagoon.  Per- 
haps no  piece  of  water  in  the  world  is  more 
remarkable  than  this  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  square  miles  of  Venetian  lagoon,  shut 
off  from  the  sea  by  the  narrow  breakwater 
of  sandy  islands,  called  the  Lidi.  Whether 
the  lagoons  were  formed  by  a  subsidence  of 
the  land  and  an  inroad  of  the  sea,  leaving 
the  Lidi  as  high  points  unsubmerged  ;  or 
whether  the  Lidi  were  originally  bars  built 
by  the  rivers  Brenta,  Sile,  and  Piave  across 
their  mouths,  eventually  causing  those 
streams  to  flood  their  deltas,  is  an  open 
question.  But  whatever  may  be  the  history 
of  their  formation  the  lagoons  are  an 
essential  feature  in  the  landscape  and  the 
life  of-  Venice.  They  gave  protection  to  her 
first  founders,  when  flying  from  the  ruin 
wrought  by  the  Huns  upon  the  mainland ; 
and  to-day  the  health  and  safety  of  the  city 
still  depend  upon  the  regular  ebb  and  flow 
of  their  waters.  The  rivers  which  helped  to 
make  the  lagoon  have  long  been  banished 
from  their  ancient  courses,  and  discharge 
their  streams  direct  into  the  sea.  All  the 
varied  movements  of  this  water  system 
depends  now  upon  the  Adriatic  for  its  life 
and  being.  The  lagoon  is  not  a  lake,  still 
less  is  it  a  swamp,  nor  is  it  like  the  open 
sea.  The  internal  economy  of  the  lagoons 
is  a  piece  of  most  singular  natural  engineer- 
ing, for  the  circumference  of  these  hundred 
and  eighty-four  square  miles,  which  at  high 
tide  seems  to  inclose  one  unbroken  stretch 
of  water,  really  contains  four  distinct  water- 
systems,  with  separate  watersheds,  main 
arteries  and  confluent  streams  by  which  the 
sea,  twice  a  day,  as  from  a  great  heart,  comes 
pulsing  in  through  the  four  breaks  in  the 
Lido  barrier,  performing  its  task  of  cleansing 
and  purifying  the  lagoon,  and  bearing  away 
with  it,  on  its  outgoing,  all  the  refuse  of  the 
city.  At  low  tide  these  channels  and  arteries 
are  quite  distinctly  marked,  as  they  wind 
between  the  oozy  banks  of  mud,  which  in 
spring  are  green  with  long  trails  of  sea- 
grass,  and  in  autumn  are  brown  and  bare, 
taking  the  reflection  of  colour  from  the  sky. 


But  at  high  tide  the  whole  surface  is  flooded, 
and   there   lies    Venice    with   her   adjacent 
islets,  San  Servolo,  San  Clemente,  Poveglia, 
set  like  gems  upon  a  silver  targe.     On  the 
mainland   shore   of    the   lagoon   there  is   a 
strange  debatable  territory  called  the  Laguna 
Morta,  where  the  sea  and  land  are  in  doubt, 
blending  with  one  another,  and  producing  a 
region   that  is  neither  sea  nor  land.     This 
dead  lagoon  is  the  home  of  w^ild  fowl,  and  of 
pungent,  salt  sea-plants,  tamarisk  and  sam- 
phire, and  above  all,  in  autumn,  wide  fields 
of   pale  sea-lavender.     Beyond   the  Laguna 
Morta  the  ground  consolidates,  and  the  Ven- 
etian   plain,    studded   with   villas,    poplars, 
vineyards  and  mulberry-groves  trends  up  to 
the  foot  of  the  barrier  Alps.     The   lagoon 
and  the  Alps  are  the  noblest  features  in  the 
landscape,  and  Venice,  floating  upon  the  one 
and  guarded  and  circled  by  the  other.    From 
the  lagoon  you  can  see  the  whole  vast  sweep 
of  mountain  chain,  beginning  far  in  the  east 
with  the  snowy  hills  of  Camia,  curving  round 
the  broad  Fruili  plain,  and  springing  to  ex- 
quisite  proportions  and   jewelled   shape   in 
Monte  Cavallo,  Antelao,  and  Tofana,  finally 
dying  away  in  filmy  pale  blue  crests  beyond 
Verona  and  the  Lago  di  Garda,  and  under 
the  battlemented  snows  of  Adamello.     Here 
again  we  enjoy  a  sense  of  vastness  and  of 
space.     These  long  and  immovable  lines  of 
serrated  peaks,  touched,   even   in   summer, 
now  and  again,  with  snow,  and  in  winter 
white  and  cold  and  clear  to  their  veiy  roots, 
peaks  with  beloved  names  that  invite  the 
climbing  spirit,  are  all  yours  to  gaze  at  and 
to  dream  about,  lazily  rocked  in  your  gondola 
on  the  bosom  of  the  still  lagoon. 

Such  is  the  general  external  aspect  of 
Venice.  The  history  of  the  city  is  no  less 
singular.  When  those  first  refugees  from 
the  mainland  sought  an  asylum  on  the  shoal 
mud  banks,  drove  their  first  piles,  and  built 
their  wattled  walls,  they  little  thought  that 
they  were  founding  a  community  whose 
history  would  flow  in  unbroken  current  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  that  their 
descendants  would  be  the  richest  lords  in 
Europe,  that  their  navies  would  ride  supreme 
in  all  known  watei'S,  and  pour  the  wealth 
and  opulence  of  the  East  through  Venice 
upon  the  western  world.  In  the  isolation  of 
their  lagoons  the  first  Venetians  acquired 
freedom  and  learned  self-government.  The 
obscurity  of  their  position  permitted  them 
to  grow  undisturbed.  The  first  seed,  blown 
by  the  gust  of  invasion  from  the  mainland 
to  the  mud  islands,  had  time  to  mature  in 
quiet,  to  strike  deep  roots  into  the  soil,  and 
to  spring  into  a  lofty  and  beautiful  tree/ 
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The  chief  feature  in  the  early  history  of 
Venice  is  that  she  belonged  neither  to  the 
East  nor  to  the  West ;  neither  to  the  empire 
of  Constantinople,  nor  to  the  kingdoms  which 
sprang  up  on  the  ruins  of  Eome.  She  lay 
between  the  two,  a  nest  of  hardy  islanders, 
determined  and  ready  to  assert  her  inde- 
pendence. If  the  Lombards  claimed  her  she 
appealed  to  Constantinople;  if  the  emperor 
wished  to  interfere  she  flung  herself  on  the 
western  side.  She  drew  from  East  and 
W«t  alike  that  nourishment  which  went  to 
make  her  what  she  really  was,  a  nation  by 
herself — a  peculiar  people,  Venetians  of 
Venice.  The  history  of  this  singular  growth 
falls  broadly  into  four  great  periods ;  these 
we  may  disting- 
uish as  the  period 
of  consolidation, 
the  period  of 
empire,  the  period 
of  entanglement, 
and  the  period  of 
decline. 

When  the  early 
settlers,  flying 
before  the  Hun- 
nish  terror,  first 
took  to  the 
lagoons,  they  fell 
upon  the  various 
islands  of  the 
archipelago  and 
upon  the  long 
ridges  of  sand 
that    guard     the 


was  in  its  turn  attacked  and  razed  to  the 
ground  by  Malamocco.  It  is  possible  that 
had  this  period  of  internal  rivalry  continued 
for  long,  the  lagoon  communities  might  have 
frittered  away  their  strength  in  private 
quarrels,  and  the  State  of  Venice  might  never 
have  emerged  at  all.  But  external  pressure 
came  in  time  to  save  the  confederation  and 
to  compel  the  lagoon  townships  to  consolidate. 
The  perils  of  the  mainland  sowed  the  first  seeds 
of  Venice ;  the  peril  of  the  sea  wa«  to  form 
and  complete  her.  At  this  time  Charlemagne 
was  building  up  the  Frankish  kingdom  in 
Italy.  The  lagoon  community  drew  hLs 
attention  as  an  unoccupied  portion  of  the 
empire  which  he  claimed.    Charlemagne  sent 


lagoon  from  the 
and  each 
group     of 


8ea; 
little 

immigrants  began 
a  separate  life  for 
itseUf,  retaining  as 
far  as  possible  the 
customs,  religion, 

and  constitution  of  their  ruined  home  on  the 
mainland.  The  Lidi,  as  being  furthest  re- 
moved from  the  danger  of  invasion,  were  the 
favourite  asylum ;  the  largest  townships  sprang 
up  there — Heraclea,  Jesolo,  and  Malamocco. 
These  townships  gradually  drew  together 
into  a  federation  of  twelve  communes,  each 
governed  by  its  own  Tribune,  and  meeting 
in  general  assembly  for  the  settlement  of 
business  which  afl!ected  the  general  interest 
of  the  lagoons.  Jealousy  and  internecine 
feuds  soon  appeared,  as  one  or  other  of  these 
townships  came  to  the  front,  and  endeavoured 
to  impose  its  will  upon  its  neighbours.  Now 
it  was  Heraclea  which  claimed  to  lead,  and 
destroyed  its  neighbour  and  rival  Jesolo,  and 
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his  son  Pipin  to  reduce  the  lagoons  and  to 
compel  their  allegiance.  Malamocco,  then 
the  leading  township,  was  attacked  by  sea 
and  destroyed.  But  the  fall  of  Malamocco 
did  not  mean  the  subjugation  of  the  lagoons. 
The  Venetians  learned  for  the  first  time  how 
impregnable  was  their  sea-girt  home;  and 
they  never  forgot  the  lesson.  For  long 
months  the  Frankish  chivalry  was  held  at 
bay,  defied  by  the  impenetrable  network  of 
small  canals  and  oozy  mud-banks,  through 
which  no  passage  could  be  found.  Finally 
the  assault  was  shaken  off,  and  Pipin  retired 
to  Milan.  At  this  moment  of  their  great 
victory  a  fusion  between  the  Venetians  and 
their    home    took    place;    henceforth    each 
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beloDgs  essentially  to  the  other.  It  is  to  this 
triumph  over  Fipiti  that  the  Venetiaos  looked 
ba<;k  as  to  their  birth-hour  :  the  story  of  the 
victory  is  hallowed  in  romance,  and  cherished 
as  the  sacredest  record  in  all  Venetian 
history.  The  Hunnish  invasion  proved  the 
dangers  of  the  mainland ;  Pipin's  attack 
demoDBtrated  the  peril  of  the  sea.  The 
Venetians  now  effected  a  compromise,  and 
chose  as  the  future  home  of  their  state  that 
group  of  islands,  midway  between  the  sea 
and  the  land,  then  known  as  Rialt-o,  but 
henceforth  to  bear  the  proud  name  of  Venice, 
The  coQEoli^ation  at  Kialto  closes  the  first 


period  of  Venetian  history ;  the  period  of 
deepest  interest  for  us.  For  during  that 
period  took  place  the  union  of  the  place  and 
the  people,  of  Venetians  and  their  home, 
which  even  to  this  day  constitutes  one  of  the 
peculiar  charms  of  the  sea-city.  Modem 
Venice,  with  all  her  pride  of  palaces,  wealth 
of  art,  variety  and  picturesqueness  of  life, 
dates  from  the  repuli;e  of  the  Franks.  The 
people  of  Venice  in  this  struggle  attained  to 
manhood;  they  learned  their  power;  their 
union  gave  them  force.  They  began  to 
create  their  Constitution,  that  singular  monu- 
ment of  rigidity  and  durability,  which  per- 


sisted,  with  hardly  a  break  in  its  structure, 
for  the  next  ten  centuries.  The  aristocracy 
of  Venice  emergtsa ;  her  empire  extends, 
following  the  lines  of  her  conmierce  in  the 
Eftst ;  Saint  Mark  is  substituted  for  Saint 
Theodore  as  Patron  ;  the  Crusades  are  used 
a  a  means  to  conquer  Ilalmatia  and  to  plant 
the  lion  in  the  Greek  Archipelago.  Venice 
clashes  with  her  rival  Genoa,  and  struggles 
for  this  Eastern  Empire;  from  the  shock 
she  emerges  victorious.  Into  her  State 
coffers  and  her  private  banks  was  poured  all 


East,  Venice  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  put  out  her  hand  and  to  sei^e  the 
wrecks  of  the  Visconti's  dukedom  ;  to  build 
herself  an  empire  on  the  land.  She  was 
caug^ht  and  entangled  in  the  mesh  of  Italian 
intrigue,  she  became  a  factor  in  Continental 
polities,  and  was  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  great  Powers  of  Europe.  Her  step 
upon  the  mainland  aroused  jealousy ;  the 
other  states  of  Italy  became  uneasy  for  their 
own  safety.  Borne  seized  the  opportunity 
to    form  the   League   of    Cambray,    whose 


that  wealth  which  was  presently  to  issue  in 
the  pomp  of  art,  the  pageantry  of  existence, 
her  palace  fronts  along  the  Grand  Canal,  her 
learned  academies,  her  printing  press,  her 
scboola  of  painting,  her  regal  receptions,  the 
splendour  of  her  State  functions,  the  sunip- 
toousness  of  private  life  ;  all,  in  short,  that 
made  her  what  she  was,  the  dazzling  pleasure 
garden  of  Europe,  the  envied  of  other  States, 
although  she  had  already  over-passed  her 
apogee.  For  her  greatness  and  her  pride 
were  leading  her  towards  her  doom.  Not 
content  with  her  commercial  empire  in  the 


object  was  to  annihilate  the  Republic.  The 
League  failed  of  its  object ;  but  the  wars  it 
entailed  left  Venice  crippled,  and  other  dis- 
asters poured  upon  her  bead.  Her  com- 
merce in  the  East  received  an  irreparable 
blow  by  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  took  the  carrying  trade  out  of 
her  hand$>.  She  was  left  to  battle  alone 
against  the  Turk ;  slowly  expending  blood 
and  money,  faintly  appealing  to  indifferent 
Europe.  Under  this  weight  of  misfortunes 
her  strength  was  broken  ;  she  declined,  and 
sank.     The  rigidity  of  her  Constitution  held 
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her  still  together ;  there  were  flashes  of  her 
old  brilliancy  and  power  in  Morosini's  con- 
quest of  the  Peloponese.  But  her  day  was 
past,  and  Yenice  gradually  wasted  away  till 
she  was  but  a  wreck  and  hollow  show  of  her 
former  glory,  and  the  last  of  her  Doges 
yields  the  State  to  Napoleon  without  a  blow, 
and,  laying  the  ducal  berretta  on  the  table, 
calls  to  his  servant,  *'  Take  it  away ;  I  shall 
not  use  it  more.'* 

But,  though  the  Republic  feU,  Yenice  still 
remains ;  Yenice,  the  place  and  the  people. 
We  must  try  to  obtain  a  closer  view  of  both 
as  they  are  to-day.  There  are  two  ways  of 
seeing  Yenice  intimately ;  one  is  by  sea,  with 
help  of  a  gondola ;  the  other  is  by  land, 
wandering  through  that  curious  maze  of 
narrow  streets  in  which  it  is  a  delight  to 
lose  one's  self.  No  conveyance  can  be  more 
delightful,  more  easy,  more  romantic  than 
the  gondola :  it  is  the  most  beautiful  boat  in 
the  world,  and  the  most  luxurious  carriage ; 
and,  like  all  things  connected  with  Yenice,  it 
is  essentially  a  child  of  the  place ;  its  form 
is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  strange  city 
that  created  it;  the  lines  of  its  structure 
are  governed  by  the  purpose  it  has  to  serve, 
the  passage  of  the  narrow  Yenetian  water- 
ways. The  visitor  who  is  interested  in  his 
carriage,  cannot  do  better  than  pay  a  visit 
to  the  "  squero,"  or  building-yard,  where  his 
gondola  was  made.  His  gondolier  will  be 
proud  to  take  him.  The  "  squeri "  are  pic- 
turesque though  pitchy  places.  The  long 
lines  of  boats  drawn  up  to  be  cleaned  or 
mended,  lie  like  a  row  of  stranded  whales ; 
at  one  corner  the  pitch-pot  stands  always 
ready  boiling,  sending  its  thick  bla<;k  smoke 
into  the  air ;  and  the  boys  rush  round  the 
caldron,  grimy  as  imps,  each  with  a  smearing 
brush  brandished  in  his  hands ;  or,  perhaps, 
the  bottom  of  some  boat  has  to  be  dried 
thoroughly  and  in  haste,  before  receiving  its 
coating  of  melted  tallow ;  this  is .  done  by 
kindling  a  brisk  blaze  of  reeds  under  the 
boat ;  the  flames  leap  high  into  the  air ; 
volumes  of  pale  smoke  roll  up  over  the 
housetops,  and  are  swept  away  seaward  by 
the  breeze ;  the  boys  dance  about  in  front  of 
the  flames,  like  demons  officiating  at  some 
sacrifice,  there  is  much  shouting  and  noise  ; 
the  whole  scene  is  strange  and  picturesque. 
The  art  of  gondola-building  is  one  which 
requires  great  nicety  and  exactness.  Three 
qualities  are  especially  demanded  of  the  boat : 
that  it  should  draw  little  water,  that  it  should 
turn  easily,  and  that  it  should  be  rowable  by 
one  oarsman.  To  secure  these  conditions  the 
hull  is  built  of  light  thin  boards ;  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  its  flat  bottom,  thirty- 


six  feet  in  length,  rests  upon  the  water,  and 
the  boat  swings  as  on  a  pivot ;  and,  finally, 
the  boat  is  not  equally  divided  by  a  line 
drawn  from  stem-post  to  bow,  there  is  more 
bottom  on  one  side  than  on  the  other  in  order 
to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  the  rower 
behind.  The  ornaments  of  the  gondola,  the 
familiar  steel  prow  or  "  ferro,"  the  sea-horses 
or  dolfins,  the  rude  carving  of  some  scene 
from  Tasso,  all  that  makes  the  vessel  the 
picturesque  object  we  know,  are  furnished 
elsewhere  than  at  the  "  squero."  Should  any 
one  be  curious  about  the  natural  history  of 
these  ornaments,  and  their  gradual  develop- 
ment through  the  centuries,  he  cannot  do 
better  than  consult  the  pictures  in  the 
Academy  by  Gentile  Bellini  and  Carpaccio, 
and  the  later  works  of  Guardi  and  Canaletto. 
In  the  former  he  will  see  the  Yenetian  noble- 
men in  their  gondolas  with  the  bright  cover- 
ing of  Eastern  rugs  for  a  tenda  -,  the  "ferro" 
not  shaped  as  now,  with  its  hatchet-head  and 
six  teeth,  but  merely  a  round  club  of  metal, 
the  tall  rower,  graceful  then  as  ever,  in  his 
parti-coloured  hose  and  slashed  doublet.  In 
the  pictures  of  Guardi  and  Canaletto  the 
gondola  has  undergone  a  great  change ;  it  is 
the  modern  gondola  that  we  see :  the  boat 
has  lost  its  brilliant  colouring,  but,  as  a  com- 
pensation, it  has  certainly  gained  in  grace. 

The  gondola  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  life  in  the  Sea  City,  that,  of  the  pictures 
and  impressions  which  one  carries  away, 
stored  in  the  portfolio  of  the  mind,  a  very 
large  number  must  be  associated  with  one's 
boat.  A^id  what  can  be  more  delightful 
than  to  start  some  morning  early  to  spend  a 
day  upon  the  lagoon  ?  Yenice  is  never  more 
lovely  than  on  a  clear  summer  morning; 
the  air  is  sweet,  the  light  falls  on  palace 
fronts  in  broad  white  flakes,  the  breeze 
blows  fresh  from  the  Lido,  whither  we  are 
bound.  As  we  row  past  the  green  point  of 
the  public  gardens  the  fishing-boats  are  coming 
in  from  their  night's  toil,  laden  with  fish  for 
the  Rialto  market ;  some  are  not  yet  come 
to  anchor,  and  cross  and  recross  one  another 
as  they  tack,  threading  the  mazes  of  some 
strange  sea-dance ;  others  lie,  bow  by  painted 
bow,  their  nets  hauled  mast  high  to  be 
mended  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  their 
great  coloured  sails  close  together,  and 
folded  like  the  wings  of  a  butterfly  just 
alighted  on  a  flower.  The  sails  of  Yenice 
are  a  constant  object  of  beauty  in  the  land- 
scape ;  their  deep  oranges  and  reds,  their 
fantastic  designs — here  a  heart  pierced  by  a 
sword,  there  a  rose  in  bloom,  or  a  star  with 
a  flash  of  lightning  breaking  from  it,  conti'ast 
so  vividly  with  the  cool  grey  of  the  waters 
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can  be  sent  to  meet  ub.  Inside  the  fort  tlie 
grass  is  greener  And  the  boskage  more  pro- 
found than  anywhere  else  within  easy  reach 
of  Venice.  In  l&te  spring  the  perfume 
from  the  pure  acacia  blooms  is  home  far  out 


apon  which  they  float.  On  the  Iddo  itself, 
when  one  has  reached  the  Adriatic  side,  one 
may  wander  for  miles  in  either  direction 
along  the  shore,  where  the  lizards  baek  in 

the  hot  sand,  where  the  p&le  sea  holly,  with      ^ 

its  delicate^  parp}^^  bloom,  grows  to  perfec-      across   the  water,  and   in   the  grass  sweet 

'    "    ' '         violets    grow   in    abundance.      Behind   the 

acacia  grove  is  a  Protestant  burial-ground, 
now  disused,  where  lie  the  bones  of  many  an 
Englishman  who  came  to  Venice  for  pleasure, 

.  ,  and  remained  to  die :  here  is  the  tomb  of  Sir 

hills  above  Trieste,  and  the  top  of  Monte  Francis  Vincent,  last  English  Ambassador 
Ma^iore  that  overhangs  Fiume  and  the  to  the  Republic;  and  here,  too,  that  dis- 
Quamero  Gulf.  A  little  way  along  the  finguished  Anglo-Venetian,  Mr,  Rawdon- 
shore,  and  out  of  reach  of  those  crowds  that      Brown,  prepared  himself 


tion,  mingled  with  the  faint  yellow  of  the 
evening  primrose.  The  Adriatic,  the  great 
water  avenue  to  Venice,  opens  away  to  the 
south-east,  while  in  the  furthest  distance 
you  can  just  discern  the  faint  blue  line  of 


flock  to  the  great  Bathing  Establishment, 
an  unfinished  wooden  ch&let;  standing 
grounds  jiartially 
inclosed,  and  plant- 
ed with  euonymous, 
a  shrub  that  grows 
luxuriantly  in 

Venice.    The  house 


.     ,  grave,  and  daily 

latmu  to  tend  the  shrubs  and  flowers  at  whose 
feet   he    hoped   to    sleep.      The  Austrians 


Victor  Emanuel, 
but  never  com- 
pleted ;  and  from 
its  upper  windows 
you  command  a 
glorious  view  of 
Venice,  backed  by 
her  chain  of  guar- 
dian Alps.  The 
city  lies  like  a 
flower  upon  the 
water ;  the  rosy 
front  of  the  Ducal 
Palace,  the  slender 
Companili    of     San 

Giorgio     and     San  ,„,go 

Francesco,    set    on  F 

either  side  of  Saint 
Mark's  more  mas- 
sive tower ;  on  the  one  hand  the  bright 
green  woods  of  the  public  garden,  and 
far  away  on  the  other  the  cones  of  the 
Enganean  hills,  that  rise  like  islands  above 
the  misty  levels  of  the  plain :  over  all, 
the  vault  of  the  vast  Venetian  sky,  cut 
by  the  serrated  line  of  eUeut  and  eternal 
snow.  It  is  pleasant,  as  the  day  grows 
hotter,  to  leave  the  glare  of  the  more  open 
sh<n«  of  Sant'  Elizabetta,  and  to  seek  the 
woods  of  the  Favorita,  where  the  acacia 
groves  and  catalpae  yield  some  shade,  where 
the  whole  ground  is  carpeted  with  the 
white  and  gem-like  Star  of  Bethlehem ;  or, 
better  still,  to  wander  down  the  English- 
looking  lane  and  water-meadows  that  lead 
to  the  fort  of  San  Nicolo,  where  the  gondola 
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granted  Mr.  Brown  this  exceptional  privi- 
lege ;  but  the  present  masters  of  Venice 
refused  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  nothing 
now  remains  except  the  thick  and  rankly- 
growing  hedge  which  surrounds  the  empty 
grave.  There  is  no  more  beautiful  prome- 
nade in  Venice  than  that  around  the  ramparts 
of  the  Fort  St.  Ii'icolo ;  past  the  little  red 
osteria,  the  Buon  Peace,  where  the  black- 
birds sing  in  the  ivy-mantled  walls  of  tho 
old  convent  garden,  out  by  the  Custom 
House,  and  on  to  the  ramparts  themselves. 
In  summer  the  broad  earthworks  are  spread 
ivith  a  carpet  of  more  than  Persian  bril- 
liancy ;  crimson  poppies,  purple  sah'ias,  and 
vivid  green  grass,  Kound  the  comer  of  the 
fort   tho    current    sweeps   in   or  out  of    the 
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Lido  mouth,  the  ancient  water  entrance  to 
the  city,  and  marks  the  water  surface  in 
swirls  and  varying  tones  of  silver  grey.  Far 
to  the  east,  in  the  offing,  the  sunlight  falls 
upon  the  congregated  sails  of  the  fishing  boats 
plying  their  business  by  the  Piave*s  mouth, 
where  fish  are  most  abundant.  Everywhere 
there  is  a  sense  of  space  in  sky  and  sea ;  and 
the  pungent  odour  of  sea  brine  upon  the  air. 
In  the  evening  we  may  return  by  the 
island  convent  of  San  Lazzaro;  where  the 
Armenian  monks  spend  their  placid  lives  in 
study  and  the  culture  of  their  garden  lands 
here  and  on  the  Lido.  The  island  is  a  veri- 
table gem  of  colour  set  upon  the  lagd^n ;  for 
the  monks  have  painted  their  convent  a  deep 
crimson,  and  all  day  long  San  Lazzaro  glows 
upon  the  water  like  an  oleander  bloom  blown 
from  one  of  its  own  garden  bowers.  Un- 
grudging access  is  granted  to  this  garden 
and  cloister  rich  in  flowers.  The  terraced 
walk  looks  towards  Venice,  and  is  planted 
with  alternate  cypress  and  oleander  trees. 
Between  these  exquisite  settings  are  framed 
vignettes  of  the  city ;  San  Giorgio  and  San 
Marco,  San  Giovanni  and  San  Francesco ; 
and  the  green  point  of  the  public  gardens. 
This  terrace  is  a  place  on  which  to  bask  and 
dream  the  evening  through ;  watching  the 
crabs  sunning  themselves  and  fighting  on  the 
sloping  wall-foundations,  or  noting  the  ripples 
stirred  by  some  fish  upon  the  shoal  lagoon, 
watching,  too,  the  sunset  flame  itself  to  death 
behind  the  Euganean  hills,  while  the  heavens 
slowly  change  from  gold  to  orange,  to  crimson, 
to  purple,  to  pale  transparent  azure,  till  night 
comes  silently  over  the  Eastern  waters, 
veiling  the  brilliant  hues  of  day;  the  first 
stars  begin  to  tremble  in  the  blue  ;  it  is  time 
to  seek  the  gondola  and  to  row  home  towards 
the  long  line  of  Piazza  lights  that  make  a 
broad  inviting  path  for  us  across  the  lagoon. 
.  The  lagoon  offers  many  expeditions  more 
distant  than  the  one  to  which  we  have  just 
refeiTed.  Torcello,  with  its  ancient  Basilica 
and  mosaics,  its  Greek  Church  of  Santa  Fosca, 
its  old  traditions  of  early  lagoon  history  and 
its  present  desolation,  will  always  prove  a 
favourite.  The  way  to  Torcello  takes  us 
through  SIX  miles  of  lagoon  scenery.  After 
leaving  Venice  behind  us,  our  prow  is  set 
towards  the  easternmost  corner  of  the  lagoon, 
that  desolate,  unexplored  tract  of  marshland, 
formerly  known  as  the  "  Dogado,''  w^here  the 
Doge  had  his  preserves  of  fishing  and  shoot- 
ing, and  whence  came  the  wild-duck,  which 
by  custom  he  was  obliged  to  present  to  every 
noble  on  Saint  Barbara's  Day.  Torcello  lies 
between  Venice  and  the  Dogado;  and  to 
i*each  it  we  have  to  pass  Murano,  with  its 


glass  furnaces    sending    their    long    black 
streamers  of  smoke  into  the  air. 

Presently  we  reach  Mazzorbo,  once  the 
greater  city,  the  major  urbs,  now  composed 
of  a  few  scattered  houses,  a  wine-shop, 
and  a  church,  whose  campanile  is  riddled 
with  Austrian  shot.  The  Alps  go  with  us 
all  the  way  to  Mazzorbo,  marching  along, 
pace  for  pace;  but  at  the  entrance  to  the 
viUage  we  forsake  the  open  lagoon,  and  pass 
into  a  narrow  canal  that  winds  between  high 
garden  walls,  over  whose  coping  hangs  a 
mantle  of  ivy,  with  here  and  there  a  burning 
spot  of  pomegranate  flower.  Spring  and 
autumn  are  equally  delightful  at  Torcello. 
In  spring  the  orchards  and  the  hedges  of 
thorn  are  in  full  bloom ;  the  delicate  sprays 
of  pink  or  white  are  thrown  up  in  relief 
against  the  blue  sky.  In  autumn  all  the 
water-meadows  are  a  shimmer  of  purple-red, 
from  the  feathery  plumes  of  the  sea  lavender 
that  gives  to  the  waste  spaces  the  colour  and 
feeling  of  a  Scotch  moor.  The  island  of 
Torcello  is  a  desolate  place,  with  a  world's- 
end  atmosphere  about  it.  Once  it  was  popu- 
lous, but  now  marshes  and  malaria  render 
it  almost  uninhabitable.  There  is  a  little 
museum  of  antiquities  that  have  been  found 
on  the  spot.  But  the  custode  of  the  museum, 
one  of  the  few  natives  of  Torcello,  is  more 
interesting  than  any  of  the  antiquities  which 
he  guards.  He  is  a  i*obust  and  healthy  young 
fellow,  but  with  a  manner  so  mellow,  so 
dreamy,  so  far  away,  such  a  sense  of  ancient 
half-remembered  things,  in  his  blue  eyes, 
that  it  seems  as  though  the  very  spirit  of 
Torcello  had  passed  into  his  soul.  He  will 
take  you  round  the  museum,  laying  a  light 
hand  here  on  a  torso,  there  on  a  Roman 
tomb.  **  A  cippus,"  he  will  say,  in  gentle, 
lingering  tones,  **  a  Roman  cippus ; "  and 
then,  as  you  pass  on,  he  adds  lower,  as 
though  quite  to  himself,  and  caressing  some 
secret  all  his  own,  "  a  Roman  cippus."  The 
campanile  of  Torcello  is,  as  usual  in  Venice, 
a  solid,  square  brick  tower,  rising  to  a  great 
height,  and  the  view  from  it,  when  you  have 
climbed  the  rickety  wooden  ladders  that  lead 
to  the  bell  chamber,  is  most  striking.  To 
the  east  the  broken  land,  half  sea,  half  land, 
begins  ;  and  the  whole  country  is  cut  by 
wide  ditches  which  intersect  one  another. 
These  are  the  **  Valli,"  where  fish  are  bred 
for  the  Venice  market ;  and  a  very  valuable 
property  the  "  Valli "  are.  To  the  south  is 
the  Adriatic,  and  the  long  line  of  Lidi 
breakwaters,  curving  away  to  Chioggia ; 
Venice  and  the  Euganeans  to  the  west ;  and 
north,  the  ever-present  Alps,  visible  from 
Torcello  as  hardly  from  anywhere  else,  for 


tbera  is  ftbsolutety  nothing  to  mtemipt  the 
view ;  the  plAin  runs  right  up  to  their  roots, 
md  the  eye  may  wander  on  and  on  till  it 
Unds  the  eternal  snows  of  Tofana,  Antelao, 
or  Felmo.  The  sea  and  sky,  Tenice  and  the 
monntains,  these  are  the  four  chords  on 
which  the  music  of  the  Teneti&n  landscape 
is  played. 

A  sail  home  from  TorceDo  in  the  eveniog 
is  a  delightful  experience ;  and  some  of  the 
gondolien  are  akilftd  at  handling  their  boats. 
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until,  aa  we  are  oS  Murano,  the  colour  of  the 
water  begins  to  change  to  a  pale  pea-green,  no 
longer  transparent  but  thick  as  jade.  There 
is  a  feeling  of  oppression  in  the  air,  a  brooding 
stillnesB,  then  tuddeoly  the  wind  drops ;  not  a 
breath,  not  a  hush  for  five  minutes,  while 
the  Storm-clouds  overtake  us.  Then,  far 
away  behind  Murano,  one  catches  a  low 
humming  noise,  like  the  sound  of  a  threshing- 
machine  ;  it  is  the  wind  in  the  city,  you 
must  down  sail  and  make  for   the  nearest 
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vitboot  keel  or  rudder,  steering  tbem  with 
^D  oar  behind,  like  the  Tikings  of  old.  If 
it  be  summer  or  autumn,  a  storm,  sudden 
ud  furious,  is  not  at  all  improbable,  and 
will  male  no  bad  close  to  such  a  day.  The 
gnat  masses  of  cloud  gather  in  the  east, 
uid  sail  slowly  aod  stately  towards  us,  surely 
guning  upon  ns.  The  van  of  the  storm- 
clouds  is  curved  into  an  arc  by  the  pressure 
of  the  wind  behind,  though  here  upon  the 
water  there  is  only  breeze  enough  to  fill  the 
sail.     Steadily  the  billowy  battalions  advance 


port.  The  hurricane  leaps  out  from  the  city, 
striking  the  water,  tearing  it  into  foam,  and 
flinging  the  spray  high  into  the  air.  There 
is  fury  and  confusion  in  the  sky.  The 
thundery  masses  are  rent  and  riven ;  through 
the  gaps  of  dun-coloured  vapour  you  catch 
the  steely  blue  of  storm  clouds,  boiling  as  in 
a  caldron;  and  beyond  them  even  again, 
pure  blue  sky  and  snnUgbt.  A  rainbow 
rises  high  in  the  air,  relieved  against  the 
turbulent  heavens,  and  spans  the  lagoon. 
Then  the  whole  tornado  sweeps  away  south- 


westward  The  sunset  re-asserts  itself,  and 
dashes  the  sky  with  streamers  of  crimstm  and 
orange ;  then  darkness  with  lightning  and 
storm  slowly  dying  away  into  the  west,  leaviag 
the  heavens  serene  and  the  night  breeze  fresh 
and  cool.  Tlieae  summer  storms  are  sudden 
and  almost  tropical  in  their  fury,  but  they 
are  quickly  spent ;  and,  like  tropical  cyclones, 
their  path  is  a  narrow  one,  conSned  to  one 
line  on  the  lagoon,  but  where  they  strike  they 
have  been  known  to  unroof  houses. 

Besides  these  better  known  expeditions  to 
the  Lido,  Torccllo,  and  San  Lazzaro,  there  are 
many  others  quite  as  worthy  the  attention 
of  any  one  who  has  time  and  to  spare  in 
Venice.  A  little  to  the  right  of  the  canal 
that  leads  to  Torcello,  lies  the  island  of  San 
Francesco  in  Deserto.  In  a  desert  of  water 
and  mudbanks.  Saint  Francis's  island  cet^ 
tainly  stands.  It  is  easily  distinguished  and 
always  remembered  by  its  solitary  stone  pine, 


which  spreads  its  umbrella  of 
sun- proof  boughs  over  one  angle 
of  the  convent  garth.  For  ISan 
Francesco  is  still  a  convent  of 
the  Franciscan  order,  and  the 
brothers  show  the  stone  coflin  in 
which  their  founder  used  to 
acclimatise  himself  to  death.  But 
the  large  square  of  rich  deep 
grass  which  the  island  walls  in- 
close, is  by  far  the  most  enticing 
feature  of  San  Francesco.  A 
noble  avenue  of  cypresses,  the 
finest  to  be  found  near  Venice, 
runs  down  one  side ;  and  in 
spring  the  air  is  heavy  with  the 
perfume  of  the  narcissus,  which 
grows  here  luxuriantly.  Some 
way  off  to  the  south  lies  Treporti, 
on  the  outermost  bank  of  sand 
that  keeps  the  Adriatic  from 
invading  the  lagoon.  At  Treporti 
the  scenery  is  very  difEerent  from 
that  of  the  other  places  w©  have 
vLsited ;  long  sweeps  of  sandy 
dune,  covered  with  coarse  bent 
grass  and  heather,  and  broken 
into  pools  of  brackish  water  that 
reflect  the  sky  like  a  mirror. 
The  ground  is  all  uncultivated ; 
the  air  ia  filled  with  pungent 
aromatic  odours  born  of  the  sea 
and  the  wild  sea-loving  plants. 
On  the  shores,  which  seem  to 
stretch  illiuiitably  on  either 
hand,  the  sand  is  fine  and  soft 
and  yellow ;  there  is  no  choicer 
place  for  a  bathe  ;  the  sea  is  wide 
open  before  you,  warm,  limpid, 
pure  and  inviting ;  and  as  you  swim  far  out, 
the  domes  and  campanili  of  Venice  rise  up  in 
low  relief  upon  the  water-level,  and  the 
sound  of  her  bells  comes  mellowed  and 
blended  across  the  blue  expanse. 

Or  if  the  western  lagoon  is  to  be  explored, 
no  expedition  is  more  favourable  for  this 
purpose  than  the  one  to  Fusina.  Through 
Fusina  once  lay  the  main  road  between 
Venice  and  Fadua ;  but  the  Austrian  rail- 
way bridge  has,  until  lately,  diverted  the 
current  of  traffic  from  Fusina  to  Mestre,  and 
any  one  making  the  journey  to  Fusina  was 
almost  sure  to  have  tlie  lagoon  to  himself, 
or,  at  most,  to  share  it  with  some  sparse  and 
scattered  fishermen.  Within  the  last  year, 
however,  a  tramway  has  been  opened  between 
Fusina  and  Padua,  and  a  small  steamboat 
plies  from  Venice  to  meet  the  trains  ;  but 
this  will  not  seriously  break  the  loneliness 
of  the  voyage,  nor  rob  of   its   inalienable 


L'bann  th&t  great  sweep  of  lagooa  that  openij 
awny  from  the  mouth  of  the  Giudecca,  and 
stretches  on  and  on  to  the  lagoon's  end  at 
Chioggia  and  Brondolo.  It  is  well  to  choose 
a  grey  day  for  this  expedition— one  of  those 
pearly  silver-grey  days,  so  subdued,  so  delicate 
in  suggested  colour,  that  come  every  now  and 
theu  in  autumn.  As  the  gondola  leaves  the 
Uiudecca  canal  and  makes  for  the  island  of 
Saint  Gleorge-among-the-Sea weeds,  the  surface 
of  the  lagoon  has  an  oily  appearance,  and  ia 
almost  pallid  in  its  grey  whiteness.  In  the 
offing  you  can  see  the  few  trees  which  stand 
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the  saint  in  stone  charges  and  slays  the 
dragon.  The  island  was  once  a  convent 
belonging  to  the  Benedictine  order,  and  the 
home  of  the  Venetian  Saint  Lorenzo  Guis- 
tiniani :  hut  now  the  church  has  lost  its 
campanile,  and  the  church  itself,  refectory, 
and  cloisters,  are  converted  to  the  base  uses 
of  a  powder  magazine.  At  Fusina  the  Brenta 
used  to  flow  into  the  lagoon,  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  its  waters  still  discharge 
here — sufficient  to  allow  the  gondola  to  pro- 
ceed up  this  branch  till  it  joins  the  present 
main  stream.     This  is  worth  doing ;  for  in 
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in  a  group  near  the  port  of  Malamocco,  and 
the  spars  of  some  big  shipping ;  nearer  still 
the  fort  of  Snnt'  Angelo  and  the  island  of 
Saint  George  itself.  Everything  is  mellowed 
by  an  all  piervading  semi-transparent  haze, 
which,  on  the  horizon,  confoundw  the  limits 
of  the  sea  and  sky.  Upon  the  sui-face  of 
this  silver-grey  mirror  rise  the  black  silhou- 
ettes of  the  fishermen  ;  each  solitary  figure 
upright  and  poised  upon  the  stem  of  his 
narrow  boat.  The  gondola  passes  under  the 
rwi  brick  wall  of  San  Giorgio,  where  the 
Madonna  stands  guardian  at  tho  comer,  and 


spring  the  Brenta  is  rich  in  water-lilies, 
yellow  ninunculus,  and  flags,  the  "  gran 
giglio  d'oro."  From  the  banks  of  the  Brenta 
one  looks  westward  across  a  cui'ions  flat 
country — so  low-lying  that  one  hai-dly  per- 
ceives any  difference  between  its  level  and 
that  of  the  lagoon— until  tho  eye  reaches 
the  Euganean  hills,  thirty  miles  away,  whose 
cones  and  pyramids  form  such  a  beautiful 
episode  in  every  Venetian  sunset. 

The  expeditions  to  be  made  upon  the 
lagoon  are  so  numerous  and  so  various  that 
it  is  impossible  to  catalogue  them  here ;  nor 


is  it  our  inteation  to  offer  such  a  catalogue. 
Our  object  was  to  show  how  great  U  the 
variety  in  the  Venetian  landscape  in  Venice 
as  seen,  from  outside.  But  it  must  not  he 
supposed  that  the  lagoons  are  always  steeped 
in  sunlight.  They  have  their  moods :  now 
black  beneath  a  sudden  storm  ;  now  cold  and 
hard  as  steel  under  the  piercing  east  wind — 
the  "  bora "  that  reaches  Venice  from  the 
hills  above  Trieste ;  and  sometimea  in  winter 
wrapped  in  an  impenetrable  blanket  of  damp 
mist,  BO  thick  and  heavy  that  one  may  easily 
looee  one's   conrse  between  the  Lido  and 
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scene.  There  is  usually  some  surprise  in 
store  for  any  one  who  takes  a  walk  through 
the  city ;  either  some  piece  of  architecture, 
some  balcony  or  doorway  that  has  escaped 
notice,  or  some  vivid  picture  of  popular 
life. 

The  beauty  of  the  city  itself  is,  of  course, 
more  subject  to  destruction  than  the  beauty 
of    the   lagoon.     It   seems   impossible   that 
"  progress"  should  ever  be  able  really  to  ruin 
the  vast  dome  of  the  Rky  and  the  wide  ex- 
panse   of    sea-floor ;    but   inside  the  town, 
restoration,  new  streets,  iron  bridges  have 
entailed  a  decided  loss  in 
picturesqueness.  Yet  even 
on  this  point   Venice   is 
more  fortunate  than  many 
other  Italian   towns.     It 
is  not  long   before    salt 
winds  and  sun  begin  their 
labour   upon  the   newest 
stone,      and      insensibly 
man's  handiwork  suffers 
a  sea  change  that  gradual  ly 
brings  the  most  glaring 
restorations  into  harmony 
with  their  surroundings. 
There  are  two  moments 
particularly      favourable 
for  an  artist  to  take  bis 
walks  in  Venice ;   one  is 
after  a  rain  shower,  when 
the  old  intonaco  upon  the 
walls     has     every     tone 
brought  out,  and  is  vivid 
with  colour  ranging  from 
grey    through   pale    sea- 
green    to    red,    the    old 
'.  Venetian  red  with  which 

so  many  houses  used  to 
—  be     stained.     The    other 

choice  moment  for  a  walk 
is  in  the  early  morning 
before  the  business  of  the 
day  has  begun.  The  sun- 
light falls  in  such  brimd  cool  flakes  upon  the 
Istrian  stone,  the  islands,  San  Clemente  and 
San  Servolo,  look  exquisitely  pure  and  white 
upon  the  wat«r,  San  Giorgio  Maggiore 
springs  up  like  a  goddess  new  risen  from  her 
bath.  As  one  wanders  about  the  deserted 
colli,  the  birds  sing  in  the  inclosures ;  and 
on  the  zattere  the  air  is  laden  with  the  per- 
fume of  honeysuckle  and  other  creepers  that 
trail  over  the  wall  of  Princess  Dolgoroutd's 
garden.  Indeed  the  gardens  in  Venice,  like 
everything  else  in  the  city,  have  a  character 
all  their  own.  In  the  first  place  they  are 
greatly  prized,  for  apace  is  scarce  in  this  city 
built  upon  islands  won  from  the  very  sea. 
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The  soil  of  Venice,  composed  of  lagooa  mud, 
is  rich  and  heav^,  but  so  imin«gaated  with 
salt  that  oxAj  certain  plants  will  grow  freely 
in  it ;  and  it  hardly  repays  the  labour  ta 
fortM  relactant  flowers  towards  an  imperfect 
and  precarious  bloom.  Bnt  the  variety  of 
plants  that  thrive  and  are  happy  in  Venetian 
soil  is  quite  sufficient  to  furnish  forth  a  lordly 
show.  Many  dowering  and  aromatic  shrubs 
take  kindly  to  the  soil ;  then  roses,  and  above 
all  the  baiLksia  ;  most  bulbs ;  and,  freest  and 
happiest  of  all,  c&mations,  the  garofoli 
that  play  so  large  a  part  in  Italian  love- 
storiee.  There  are  two  gardens  on  the  Oiu- 
decca,  very  different  in  their  character,  hut 
each  illustrating  in  its  way,  what  a  Venetian 
garden  may  be.  In  the  one  every  resource 
of  wealth  and  art  has  been  lavished  to  pro- 
duce a  succession  of  brilliant  beds.     In  the 


middle  of  this  desert  of  colour  is  a  green 
oasis,  a  sort  of  English  orchard,  where  the 
fruit  trees  are  gathered  together,  and  fling 
their  laced  and  flickering  shadows  on  turf  as 
flne,  as  velvety,  and  of  as  deep  a  green  as 
any  to  be  found  in  England.  On  either  side 
the  walks  meander  away  among  beds  of 
splendid  colour  that  varies  with  the  varying 
seasons.  There  is  an  oriental  lavishness 
about  the  scene ;  the  eye  is  surfeited,  and 
the  scent  of  flowers  almost  oppresses  the  air. 
The  other  gai-den  is  not  leiis  beautiful ;  but 
it  has  been  loft  in  the  condition  given  to  it 
by  its  old  Venetian  proprietors.  A  narrow 
strip  is  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  garden 
by  a  thick  hedge ;  and  hare  are  congregated 
all  the  flowers  that  grow  freely  in  Venice. 
The  flame-coloured  trumpets  of  the  bignonia 
bang   from   the  cypress,   up  which  it   has 
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climbed  ;  the  walks  are  overarched  by  bowers 
of  roses ;  baiiksias  festoon  the  w^all ;  one 
corner  is  filled  by  a  daphne  odorifera  that 
drawls  to  its  perfume  innumerable  butterflies. 
At  intervals  openings  in  the  hedge  give 
access  to  that  part  of  the  garden  which  was 
set  apart  for  profit  rather  than  for  pleasure ; 
aisle  upon  aisle  of  vine-covered  pergolas  cross 
each  other ;  and  down  these  cool  promenades, 
where  the  sun  is  never  too  strong,  one^can 
saunter  on  and  on,  till  the  boundary  wall  is 
reached,  and  before  one  open  out  the  long 
reaches  of  the  lagoon  that  stretch  away  to 
Malamocco  and  the  Fort  of  Alberoni. 

It  is  in  the  streets  of  Venice  that  one 
comes  to  know  the  people  and  the  manner  of 
life  they  lead.  And  it  will  be  strange  if  one 
does  not  like  them,  in  spite  of  all  their 
faults.  There  is  a  gaiety,  a  laughter  and 
light-heartedness  about  these  children  of  the 
lagoons  that  is  very  winning ;  a  disengage- 
ment and  apparent  frankness  of  manner  that 
captivate,  for  all  their  indifference  to  truth, 
and  that  fatal  desire  to  find  out  what  you 
want  them  to  say  and  to  say  it.  I  doubt  if 
there  was  ever  much  decided  costume  in 
Venice,  except  among  the  nobles  and  the 
gondoliers,  and  Avhat  there  was  has  dis- 
appeared. The  women,  however,  still  wear 
that  most  graceful  of  all  garments — a  shawl 
large  enough  to  cover  the  head  and  to  fall 
below  the  Avaist — handkerchiefs,  they  call 
them — and  they  have  unerring  taste  in  the 
choice  of  colours.  These  shawls  are  seldom 
gaudy,  their  tone  is  usually  subdued,  fawn, 
pale  mauve,  sometimes  a  tawny  red ;  the 
strong  colours  aie  reserved  for  the  bodices 
and  neckcloths.  The  linen  of  Venice  is 
famed  for  its  whiteness,  and  of  this  the 
women  make  abundant  display  on  festas  and 
holy  days.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  grace 
of  these  shawl-clad  figures,  seen  down  the 
long  perspective  of  a  narrow  street,  or 
gathered  in  groups  round  the  carved  well- 
head in  some  open  camj/iello. 

Although  there  is  not  much  colour  and 
variety  of  costume  to  be  met  with  in  Venice, 
the  streets  themselves  are  full  of  picturesque 
suggestions.  Most  of  the  shops  are  quite 
open  in  front,  and  the  whole  contents  may 
be  seen — part,  indeed,  overflows  and  straggles 
on  to  the  narrow  pathway.  Here  is  a  corn- 
dealer's  shop,  with  open  sacks  of  polenta 
flour  of  every  shade  of  yellow ;  there  are  old 
clothes'  shops  with  dress  of  every  hue  and 
shade,  and  next  door  to  it  is  a  worker  in 
bronze,  whose  rows  of  burnished  pots  and 
plates  serve  as  a  red-gold  background.  Then, 
again,  up  at  the  Rialto,  where  the  vegetables 
are  sold,  what  a  wealth  of  colour  in  the  piles 


of  tomatoes,  vegetable  marrow,  and  great 
pumpkins  cut  down  the  middle,  and  displaying 
all  their  orange  insides.  One  of  the  charms 
of  a  stroll  through  Venice,  of  losing  one's  self, 
as  is  easily  done,  in  that  labyrinth  of  streets, 
is  that  one  never  knows  what  surprise  may 
be  in  store  for  one.  Now  it  is  some  scene  of 
market  or  popular  life ;  again  it  is  a  great 
stone  angel  standing  guardian  at  some  calle- 
head,  here  a  coat  of  arms  that  sets  you  blazon- 
ing, there  a  Gothic  door  with  terra-cotta 
mouldings :  the  place  seems  inexhaustible ; 
and  for  ambient  to  all  this  variety  and  rich- 
ness of  art  and  life,  there  is  the  singularly 
limpid  air  and  light  of  the  lagoon. 

Few  crowds  are  more  cheerful  or  better 
ordered  than  a  Venetian  crowd.  The  people 
love  to  congregate ;  every  one  is  out  on  the 
business  of  pleasure,  and  determined  to  enjoy 
themselves  to  the  full,  l^ere  are  flashes  of 
a  ready  wit  in  repartee  that  play  across  the 
crowd.  I  remember  once — the  Government 
was  then  in  a  critical  state,  and  Signor 
Depretis  was  likely  to  go  out — there  was  a 
man  who  had  drunk  more  wine  than  would 
allow  him  to  walk  steadily :  **  Take  care," 
said  some  one,  "you'll  fall."  "  Well," came  the 
instant  reply,  "  the  ministry  is  going  to  fall, 
and  so  mayn't  11"  Touches  of  sentiment, 
too,  are  sometimes  displayed,  the  sentiment 
that  finds  expression  in  the  quaint  viliotte 
or  Venetian  popular  songs.  The  struggle 
between  the  sea-wind  and  the  land-wind  is 
regarded  as  a  battle  for  ever  being  waged ; 
the  clouds  are  the  victims  of  this  endless 
strife — "They  are  going  to  the  mountains, 
but  the  mountains  will  not  receive  them." 
The  immortal  wanderings  of  the  moon  strike 
the  Venetian  fancy  as  they  struck  the  fancy 
of  Shelley  and  of  Leopardi :  "  Fovarelta  f 
ina>ggia  sempre  e  non  riposa  mat"  and  some- 
times a  profounder  note  is  struck,  as  in  the 
remark,  "  Qtuindo  viene  it  desiderio  turn  c'^ 
mai  troppo^  But  these  are  rarer  touches, 
depths  that  are  seldom  stirred;  as  a  rule 
the  Venetian  popolo  is  the  lightest  and  most 
easy-going  in  the  world,  free  as  a  child  from 
care  or  doubt  about  right  or  wrong.  Indeed 
this  carelessness,  so  disturbing  to  a  northern 
temper,  apt  to  take  all  things  seriously,  is 
characteristic  not  of  the  Venetian  popolo 
only,  but  of  the  race  in  general.  The  writer 
once  had  the  misfortune  to  be  summoned  as 
a  witness  before  the  Pretor.  His  fellow 
witness,  the  only  one,  was  an  old  woman 
dressed  in  a  thick  flannel  petticoat.  After 
weary  waiting  in  the  ante-room,  where 
every  one  was  smoking  and  throwing  their 
matches  about,  we  were  summoned  into  the 
crowded  court,  made  to  stand  up,  and  were 
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lectvired  on  tha  nature  of  an  oath  and  the 
terrible  consequeucex  of  perjury.  While 
this  was  going  on,  one  of  the  policemen 
suddenly  said  to  the  old  woman,  "You're 
burning',"  but  she  never  moved ;  and  sure 
enough  a  thin  thread  of  smoke  was  rJHing 
from  the  old  lady's  petticoat.  "  Santittima 
Valine  Maria  !  "  she  cried  in  horror,  but  no 
one  moved.  The  judge  on  the  bench  put  his 
finger-tips  together,  observed  the  witness  for 
a   second,    and    confirmed    the    policeman's 


The  Venetians  have  always  been,  and  still 
are,  a  festa-loving  people.  In  the  days  of 
its  wealth  and  pride  the  Itepublio  spent 
lavishly  upon  its  public  entertainments.  The 
natural  capacities  of  the  city  for  a  great 
spectacle,  the  winding  waterway  of  the  Qrand 
Canal,  opening  upon  the  basin  of  Saint  Mark, 
with  San  Giorgio  on  one  side,  and  the  Ducal 
Palace,  the  Fiazsetta  and  the  Basilica  upon 
the  other,  the  curve  of  the  Riva  closed  by 
the  Public  Gardens,  all  seem  to  invite  and 
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remark.  "Yes,  you  are  burning,"  and 
prosecutor,  counsel,  and  general  public  con- 
firmed the  judge,  and  said,  "  Yes,  she's 
boming."  The  old  lady's  fellow- witness 
could  not  let  her  bum  in  this  way  quito 
quietly,  so  he  caught  her  petticoats  tight  in 
his  hands,  while  the  judge,  still  with  his 
finger-tips  together,  nodded  approval  from  the 
bench  and  said,  "  Squeeze  her,  squeeze  her, 
squeeze  her  well."  The  smouldering  flame  was 
soonputout.  The  judge  smiled,  the  policemen 
smiled,  the  public  smiled,  and  the  case  went  on. 


require  the  compliment  of  some  scenic  dis- 
play. The  pictures  of  the  old  Venetian 
masters — Bellini,  Carpaccio,  Veronese — prove 
how  deeply  the  Venetians  revelled  in  the 
pageants  of  state.  But  when  the  B«publtc 
fell  the  great  ceremonies  came  to  an  end. 
Only  among  the  people  the  roots  of  the 
original  passion  were  kept  alive.  The  people 
have  lost  most  of  their  old  sports  in  which 
they  delighted  :  the  battle  on  the  bridge 
between  the  rival  factions  of  black  and  red, 
the   Nicolotti  and   Csstellamj    the   human 


towers  and  pyramids  piled  up  in  many  a 
fanciful  shape,  called  the  Forze  d'Ercote  ; 
but  one  sport— the  national  sport  of  tlie 
Yenetians — the  Regatta,  still  lives  on  ;  and 
lately,  since  Venice  became  a  part  of  United 
Italy,  the  Town  Council  has  done  much  to 
revive  the  splendour  of  the  show.  The 
Regatta  is  fi-equently  combined  with  a  sere- 
nade on  the  Grand  Canal  in  the  evening  ; 
and  the  two  together  foi-m  a  spectacle  whicli 
can  be  surpassed  by  no  other  city  in  Europe. 
The  race  is  rowed  in  light  gondolas,  much 
smaller  than  the  gondola  in  ordinary  \ux. 


The  course  is  from  the  stairs  of  the  Public 
Garden  up  to  the  station  and  back  again  to 
the  Palazzo  Foscari,  the  traditional  winning- 
post  The  prizes  are  money  and  flags  for 
the  first  three,  and  a  pig  and  a  Dag  with  a 
pig  upon  it  for  the  last,  J»ng  before  the 
race  begins  the  Grand  Canal  is  crowded  with 
boats  of  every  sort  and  size ;  gondolas, 
saudolos,  liarche,  barchette,  topoz,  cavalline, 
vipere,  bissone — there  is  no  end  to  the  names 
and  kinds  of  Venetian  craft.  The  fagades 
of  the  jjalaces  are  ail  a-flutter  with  flags, 
and    from    the    windows    hang    tapestries. 


t-arpets,  curtains,  anything  tbat  will  add  to 
tlie   dance   of    coloui'.      The    balconies    are 
tilled   with    people,    every   window    lias   its 
bevy   of  heads ;    tlie   very   roots  are  black 
M-ith  sightseei-s.      Down  below  on  the  water 
the  scene  is  no  less  animated  and  brilliant. 
The  course  is  kept  by  large  l>oats  with  twelve 
oars,  called  biuori.     Each  of  these  is  decor- 
ated symboiically  ;  one  represents  the  Arctic 
regions.      Its  rowers  are  clad   like  walruses  ; 
a  Polar  bear  lies  on  its  bows,  and  a  block 
of  ice  serves  as  a  seat  for  its  captain 
and  steersman.     Another  represents 
the  tropic   regions,  with  palms  and 
gorgeous  flowers  for   decoration  ;    a 
third   is  a   trophy   of   the   Muraiio 
glass  -  workers'     art.      These    great 
boats    crossing   and    reci-ossing   one 
iinother  ou  the  waters  of  the  canal, 
weave,  as  it  wei-e,  a  web  of  colour. 
The  eye   is  ever  charmed  by  some 
new  combination  of  the  wat<'r  loom. 
Presently  comes  the  Itoom  ot  a  di.s- 
tant  cannon.      The  race   has   begun. 
A  hush  falls  upon  the  crowd,  only 
to   be   bi-oken  when   the   first  boat 
appears  lound  the  curve,  and  it  be- 
comes certain  whether  Nicolotto  or 
Castellano  leads.     The  race   sweeps 
by,  and  di.sappears  again  behind  the 
Rialto,  which  swallows  it  up  like  a 
yawning  mouth.       There   is   a    per- 
petual buzi!  of  voices,  criticism,  com- 
ment,  bets  flying  about,    until  the 
boats  come  in  sight  on  their  journey 
home ;   a  moment  of  breathless  ex- 
citement, then  a  roar  ot  the  victor's 
name  as  he  shoots  his  bow  past  the 
winning   post  and    snatches    up    his 
flag    as    he    passes.      The    race    is 
finished.       All   the    while,   overhead 
is  the   wide,    blue,  quiet   sky,   and, 
underneath,  the  wat«r  silently,  per- 
sistently, heedlessly  going  its  way  to 
the  sea. 

In     the     evening     the     serenade 
starts   from   some  point   above   the 
Rialto.     The   singers  and   orchestra 
are  placed  on  a  barge   which   is  decorated 
and    lighted    by    numbers    of     little    lamps 
arranged  sometimes    like  a  pyramid,   some- 
tsmee  like  a  fountain  of  fire.      The  object  of 
every  good  gondolier  is  to  take  his  padroni 
aa  near  to  the  music  as  possible,  whether  they 
like  it  or  not.    The  result  is  that  the  singers' 
barge  soon  becomes  wedged   in  between  a 
solid  mass  of  gondolas,  like  a  chip  in  an  ice- 
floe ;  and  it  is  only  with  the  greate^it  difficulty 
that  any  progress  can  be  made.     The  whole 
of  this  solid  mass  floats  slowly  down  with  the 


tide,  getting  more  and  more  closely  jammed 
as  the  cnnal  narrows  to  pass  the  Kialto 
bridge.  Under  that  wide  arch  the  scene  is 
most  fantastic.  The  electric  light  casts  its 
cold  white  r&y  down  the  Grand  Canal,  falling 
now  on  this  palace  fi'ont  and  now  on  that, 
causing  them  to  start  into  sudden  and  ghastly 
prominence,  like  ghosts  unmasked.  The 
smoke  of  the  Bengal  lights  streams  out  from 
under  the  arch  in  dense  coloured  masses,  and 
wavers  away  on  the  night  air.     The  figures 
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of  the  poised  and  statuesque  gondoliers,  each 
one  standing  upright  on  the  stern  of  his 
boat,  oar  in  hand  and  hair  blown  by  the 
breeze,  form  a  series  of  varied  and  beautiful 
silhouettes  against  the  darker  background 
of  the  houses  or  the  sky.  The  serenade  is 
a  long  affair  ;  and  when  one  has  had  enough 
of  the  whole  strange  and  fantastic  scene, 
escajw  is  easy  down  one  of  the  innumerable 
side  canals  that  wile  to  the  quiet  quarters  of 
the  town. 

Besides  these  great  spectacles  of  Begatta 
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and  SerenaSe,  there  are  many  other  /e«te  in 
Venice,  chiefly  of  a  religious  character. 
Each  parish  church,  for  example,  honours 
the  feast  of  its  patron  saint  by  a  procession 
to  all  th6  shrines  within  the  parish  bonnd- 
aries.  It  is  a  pictviresque  sight  to  see  one  of 
these  bright  trains  of  priests  and  people 
streaming  across  the  bridges  and  along  the 
/imdiivtenle  of  some  small  canal.  First  come 
the  porters  of  the  church  clad  in  long  blouEOs 
of  white,  red,  and  blue,  bearing  the  candles, 
the  pictures,  the  banners,  and  images  of  the 
chun^ ;  then  a  hand  of  music,  playing  the 
gayest  of  operatic  airs,  and  behind  the 
music  the  priests  surrounding  the  paroeco, 
who  carries  the  Host  under  a  canopy  of  a 


frolic.  As  soon  has  the  sun  has  set,  the  broad 
Oiudecca  canal  begins  to  swarm  with  boats, 
gaily  dressed  with  boughs  and  lanterns, 
forming  an  arbour  under  which  a  supper- 
table  is  spread  for  a  party  of  friends.  There 
are  fireworks  and  prizes  for  the  best-dreesed 
boats ;  and  towards  two  o'clock  all  the  crowd 
move  off  to  the  lido  to  salute  the  risinjg 
sun,  and  rush  into  the  sea  to  meet  it. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  characteristic 
of  Venetian  popular  ceremonies,  is  the  way 
in  which  they  keep  Good  Friday,  and  with 
an  account  of  this  function  we  will  close  this 
attempt  to  give  a  picture  of  modern  Venice, 
the  place,  and  the  people,  as  seen  in  its 
general  external  aspects. 


cloth  of  gold;  more  music,  a  long  file  of 
the  devout  bluing  candles,  and  boys  with 
crackers  and  guns  bring  up  the  rear  of  the 
procession.  The  day  ends  with  public  dancing 
in  the  largest  campo  of  the  parish.  Venice 
still  records  her  gratitude  for  salvation  from 
plague  in  two  annual  ceremonies,  the  Madonna 
deUa  Salute  in  November  and  the  R&itntore 
in  July.  On  both  occasions  the  priests  of  every 
parish  in  Venice  go  in  procession  from  Saint 
Mark's  to  tlie  respective  churches  of  the 
Salute  and  IU>dentore.  As  the  festa  of  the 
Redentore  falls  in  high  summer  the  occasion 
is  seized  to  make  its  vigil  a  night-long  water 


If  a  stranger  arrived  in  Venice  on  Good- 
Friday,  he  would  certainly  take  that  day  for 
a  feast  and  not  for  a  fast.  The  streets  are 
full  of  people  in  their  Sunday  best.  The 
inevitable  sign  and  signature  of  a  /ttla  is 
present  everywhere  in  the  herds  of  children 
who  rush,  I'olt,  and  romp  among  the  pas- 
sengers, whirling  their  rattles  to  frighten 
Judas,  or  turning  somersaults  and  odling 
them  "  Ca^paccio  "  for  the  benefit  of  sesthetic 
foreigners.  But,  upon  this  day,  the  chief 
delight  of  the  Venetian  children  is  to  fit  up 
a  "iSanto  Sepolcro,"  and  to  appeal,  on  the 
strength  of  it,  to  the  crowd  for  coppers.     In 


most  of  the  churcheB  there  are  representa- 
tions of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  children 
of  Venice  follow  the  lead  of  their  Church, 
but  they  are  content  with  less  apparatu& 
Indeed  almost  anything  will  do  for  a  "  Stmto 
SepoUro."  I  aaw  one  little  creature,  about 
idi  or  seven,  who  had  constructed  her  sepul- 
chre from  an  old  bottle,  a  sprig  of  bay,  and 
two  candle-ends,  and  who  appealed  most  BUo- 
<:«ssfuUy  to  the  passers  by,  winning  as  much 
for  her  pretty  face  and  gentle  mien,  as  for 
her  idea  of  the  Holy  Grave, 

It  is  at  night,  however,  and  in  the  more 
populous  quarters  of  the  city,  little  frequented 
br  strangers,   that  the  most   characteristic 
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and  pediment  and  all  its  lines  defined  by  little 
glass  lamps,  whose  flames  flicker  and  waver 
in  the  evening  breeze.  The  yellow  light  of 
these  altar  lamps  contrasts  strangely  with 
the  stronger  and  whiter  light  of  the  ordinary 
gas  jet  that  projects  from  the  middle  of  the 
shrine ;  and  this  blended  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  faces  of  the  men  and  women  who 
stand  in  a  dense  group  waiting  till  the  singing 
shall  begin.  On  either  side  of  the  caUe  the 
upper  windows  of  the  houses  are  open,  and 
filled  with  heads,  leaning  out,  looking  down 
and  chatting  to  friends  below.  At  the  far 
end  of  the  street,  crowning  the  angle  of  a 
garden  wall,  stands  a  Madonna,  carved  in 


sight  of  a  Venetian  Good-Friday  is  to  be 
seen,  Tbe  people  of  the  quarter,  the  shop- 
keepers, wine-sellers,  fishermen,  agree  to  sing 
the  Twenty-four  Hours,  a  long  chaunt  in 
tweoty-fonr  verses,  following  the  life  of  our 
Lord  through  His  Passion.  The  ceremony  is 
a  purely  popular  one  ;  the  church  has  no  part 
in  it.  The  natives  of  the  quarter  subscribe 
among  themsetvee,  in  kind  or  in  money,  to 
bear  the  expenses  of  the  function  ;  one  gives 
oil  for  the  lamps,  another  the  wick,  another 
wine  for  the  singers,  who  are  usually  a  com- 
pany of  gondoliers  or  porters  from  the  dis- 
trict. At  one  end  of  the  eaUe,  a  shrine  is 
raised  in  the  shape  of  a  temple ;  the  pillars 


stone,  with  the  Infant  in  her  arms,  a  lamp 
and  rose  wreaths  about  her  feet,  and  behind 
her  the  thick  clusters  of  a  westeria  that  has 
climbed  up  and  faUs  in  delicate  violet  showers 
about  her  head.  Overall  is  the  long  narrow 
strip  of  dusky  sky  that  the  house-roofs  cut, 
lit  by  one  large  star. 

Presently  the  singing  begins.  In  harsh, 
but  powerful  voice,  the  leader  of  the  band 
strikes  up  the  first  of  the  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  rest  of  his  company  join  in  as  they 
catch  the  note.  The  tune  is  a  grave  and 
iiombre  chaunt,  and  the  whole  reminds  one 
of  psalm-singing  in  a  Scotch  kirk,  with  the 
precentor  leading    the  way.      Each    verse 


takes  (iliout  three  minutes  to  sing,  and  there 
is  a  pause  of  five  minutes  between  one  verse 
and  the  next.  The  crowd  is  quiet  during 
the  singing ;  but  in  the  interval  the  women 
begin  to  chatter,  the  men  take  a  pull  at  their 
long  Virginias,  and  the  thin  blue  smoke 
floats  lazily  up  Into  the  night ;  the  boys  rush 
and  tumble,  until  the  precentor's  voice,  com- 
mencing the  next  verse,  bids  silence  Fall 
upim  the  throng  once  more. 

The   ceremony   lasts   about  three   hours, 
and  ends,  of  course,  >a  the  inevitable  supper 


at  the  nearest  wine-shop.  As  we  turn  to 
go  down  the  calk  they  are  singing  the 
fourteenth  hour.  The  Ught  from  the  altar 
falls  upon  the  hair  of  the  women,  the 
bronzed  necks  and  faces  of  the  men,  and  the 
fairer  faces  of  the  children  they  hold  in  their 
arms  t«  see  the  sight ;  one  moment,  and  we 
turn  the  comer  by  the  garden  wall ;  there 
all  is  quiet ;  not  a  footfall  in  the  sti-eets,  and 
above  U8  the  silence  and  the  fragrance  of  the 
rich  Venetian  night. 

H.  F.  Bkowk- 


^ 
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A  SIEGE  BABY. 

By  the  Author  of  "Eootle's  Eabv,"  Ac,  ic. 


CHAPTER  I. 

^  N  the  merry  month  of  May 

„     1S57,    three    bright-faced 

^    girls    were    sitting    very 

r      close  together  in  the  rnorn- 

^     ing-room    of    an    English 

^    country  Uomte.    They  wero 

■S     very  busy,  stitching  as  if 

y     foriJearlife,  fortheirwork 

^     was  destined  to  begin  a  long 

journey    before     another 

week  Imd  gone  by,  a.  journey  to  the  shining 

East,  whither  another  (laughter  of  the  house 

had  gone  as  a  biide  a  little  more  than  a  year 

It  was  very  fine  and  dikinty  wotk  witli 
which  they  were  occupied ;  ^laiid  was  putting 
the  Unishing  touclies  to  a  gown  made  of 
flimsy  cambric  and  delicate  lace,  tucked  and 
embroidei-ed  until  my  brain  aclies  to  think 
of  it,  a  gown  with  a  very  long  ekirt  and  a 
rery  small  body  ;  while  on  the  other  side  of 
the  window  Grace  was  just  finishing  a.  little 
shirt,  which  in  size  was  a  match  for  the  body 
of  the  gown  ;  and  Kate  was  putting  a 
beautiful  patch  of  silk  embroidery  on  the 
comer  of  an  article,  which  I  am  told  is 
railed  a  heiLd'ILtnnel. 

L'p  stairs,  a  large  box  was  already  packed 
and  awaiting  these  and  some  few  other 
additions  to  its  contents  ere  it  set  off  on  its 
travels — and  over  in  Muttrajiore,  the  object 
of  all  tliis  affectionate  forethought  was  just 
beginning  to  eat  her  dinner. 

She  was  quite  a  girl,  and  very  pretty,  with 
fair  hair  hanging  in  soft  curls  on  either  side 
of  her  round  young  cheeks  and  very  blue 
serene  eyesL  She  was  wearing  a  muslin 
frown  of  a  jiale  pink  colour,  with  white  lace 
about  the  slightly  opeued  throat  and  within 
the  wide  sleeves. 


She  ate  her  soup  in  silence,  which  was  not 
broken  by  her  husband  on  the  other  side  of 
the  round  table.  Twice  she  looked  at  him 
in  wonder,  as  if  it  was  an  unusual  thing  for 
him  to  be  so  quiet. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter,  Charlie  1 "  she 
asked  at  last. 

He  looked  up  with  a  start. 

"  Oh !  Xo,  my  darling ;  what  made  you 
askl" 

"  Nothing,  only  that  you  have  been  so 
long  without  saying  anything,"  she  answered. 

"  I'm  tired,  that's  all,"  he  said.  But  he 
said  it  with  an  effort,  which  did  not  escape  a 
pair  of  glittering  black  eyes  which  were 
watching  his  every  movement  and  expres- 
sion.   "  What  have  i/ou  been  doing  to-day  I " 

'.'  Lady  Marjory  came  over  just  after  you 
went  this  morning — and  brought  the  baby. 
Such  a  dear  little  thing,  and  takeH  notice 
ali-eady,  Charlie.  Yes,  it  does  indeed,  for 
it  opened  its  eyes  and  fairly  laughed  at  me." 

"  You  don't  say  so,"  he  said,  with  a  very 
fair  show  of  interest.  "  And  how  is  Lady 
Marjory  1 " 

'^  Oh  !  wonderfully  well.  And,  Charlie, 
she  declares  that  there  is  no  such  blessing  in 
India  as  to  have  a  baby — it  gives  one  such 
an  occupation.  I"- — with  a  blush  and  a 
downward  look — "  shall  be  rery  glad  when 
September  comes." 

"  And  I,"  said  he  heartily. 

"  And  I  had  letters  from  the  girls  too. 
Tlie  bos  is  to  start  about  the  middle  of  this 
month.  And  it  will  contain  everything  I 
can  possibly  need  for — for  September." 

"  That's  awfully  good  of  them." 

"  Yes,  isn't  itl  And  poor  Maud  says  it  is 
so  hard  not  to  have  the  baby  there.  You 
know  I  told  them  I  should  send  a  portrait 
home  as  soon  as  possible,  but  Maud  says 
what's  the  good  of  a  piece  of  glass,  with  a 
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sort  of  ghost  on  it  that  won't  '  walk  '  unless 
you  look  at  it  sideways."  She  paused, 
expecting  he  would  laugh  at  the  little  joke, 
but  no,  he  was  as  silent  as  the  grave  and  as 
grave  as  a  judge. 

"Charlie,  I'm  sure  something's  the  matter," 
she  declared  positively. 

He  looked  up  quickly  and  answered 
promptly  enough,  **  Nothing,  my  dearest, 
you  are  very  fanciful  to-night.  I  am  tired 
and  hungry,  that  is  all.  Don't  mind  me  at 
all,  but  tell  me  the  home  news." 

Nothing  tlie  matter  !  Perhaps  not — and 
yet  an  hour  later  he  asked  her  to  play  a 
game  of  draughts  with  him,  and  then  keep- 
ing his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  closed  door,  he 
took  her  hand  and  said  in  a  very  low  voice. 
"  Eva,  can  you  hear  some  news  in  silence  ?  " 

"  News ! "  with  a  startled  air,  yet  in  a 
whisper,  just  as  he  had  spoken. 

"  Yes,  in  silence  and  without  a  sound] " 

"  I  think  I  can,"  she  said  confidently. 

He  held  her  hand  yet  tighter  within  his. 
"Call  up  the  heart  of  your  ancestors,"  he 
said  with  a  sad  smile,  then  leant  forward 
and  whispered  in  her  ear,  "  It  is  come  at 
last — they  have  risen  at  Meer^it^ 

Mrs.  Mordaunt  half  rose  from  her  chair, 
then  remembered  herself  and  sat  down 
again ;  she  looked  up  into  her  husband's 
face  with  eyes  full  of  fright  and  put  her 
disengaged  trembling  hand  into  his. 

"  Risen,"  she  repeated.  "  Oh  !  Charlie, 
what  will  it  mean  for  us  ?  " 

"  My  darling,  I  cannot  say,  only — I  wish 
T  had  died  before  I  brought  you  out  here,  I 
wish  I  had  died  first." 

"  Oh  !  no — no — I  don't.      I   daresay   we 
shall  be  safe  enough.    As  Lady  Marjory  says. 
It  s  not  as  if  we  were  in  a  Native  regiment. 
We  mi^ht  be  uneasy  then,"  reassuringly. 
"  I>id  she  say  that  1 " 
*T\^r*,  Mordaunt  nodded  in  reply. 
..  ^^^«'l  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Ok        ^^^"^  ^  "  anxiously. 

Sh^    J^  •'  jes.      I    couldn't  get  her  to   stop. 

'^A©     ,^raded    about  the   room   and  laughed 

^^o  ^»   ^oie    idea    of    a  rising  to  scorn— said 

/l^fc    \;^}^^  believe  it  when  it  had  come  and 

^  J;-^^«tt;       ^^^'      *  ^^'^  common  sense,'  she  cried. 

^3^li^»^cli  a  thin^  couldn't  be.    Why  should 

*^^^^^^   want    to    mutiny,   or   at   least   to 

_^    -K^^T^^e  us  ?     If — but  it's  absvu-d,'  she  said  ; 

Cfc  .5^^     ^  ^^  ^^  earth  could  want  to  harm  two 

'^   ^      inoffensive   little  women  like  you  and 

L^  _^    >  .fj;«  f'*^^"^^  o^  the  very  face  of  it.'  " 

^^;5^7'^^^®  ^^^1  J       «aid  Mordaunt  contemptu- 

^^re  was   a  slight  noise  at  the  door  and 


instantly  their  hands  parted,  and  moved  bac^ 
to  the  position  for  playing  the  giime  in  which 
they  were  supposed  to  be  interested. 

"  Your  move,"  said  Mordaunt. 

So  she  moved  a  piece — at  random,  ^nd  liei- 
husband  followed  her  ;  and  so  they  played  on 
in  silence  until  the  servant  who  had  brought 
in  coffee  left  them  alone  again. 

"I  wish  you  were  at  home,  Eva,"  he 
burst  out  in  a  whisper  of  agony. 

"  So  do  I — with  you,"  she  whispered  back. 

"  With  or  without  me — if  only  you  were 
safe.  If  only  I  could  get  you  away  into 
peace  and  safety.  It  will  come  to  us  before 
long,  and  even  if  you  are  safe,  I  am  afiiiid 
for  the  effects  of  excitement  upon  you  just 
now.     Oh  !  if  I  could  only  take  you  home." 

She  shook  her  head  sadly.  '*  No  use, 
Charlie,  in  wishing  it.  I  am  here,  and  must 
stop  here.  I  am  not  the  least  afraid,  tlioufs^b 
vour  news  startled  me  for  a  moment.  Besides, 
a  good  deal  may  happen  before  September, 
you  know,  all  this  trouble  may  be  smoothed 
over  and  done  away  with  long  before  then." 

**Yes,  that  is  true — that  is  true.     What 
a  pluck  my  darling  has  ! " 

**  Your  darling  loves  you,"  she  said,  very 
softly,  "and  God  will  do  all  the  rest." 

That  was  the  secret  of  her  pluck — "  God 
will  do  all  the  rest !  " 


CHAPTER  11. 

They  were  heavy  and  anxious  days  whiclr 
followed   the  arrival  at  Muttrapore  of  the 
news  of  the  outbreak  at  Meerut.     And  they 
were    days  of   silence — silence   so  carefully 
observed   that   men   conveyed   meaning   by 
looks,  and  made  the  centre  of  the  deserted 
barrack-square  their  place  for  discussing  the 
times  when  discussion  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  that  the  wives  kept  away  from  each 
other's  houses  lest  they  should  betray  their 
anxiety  and  fear;   that  morning-rides  and 
evening  band  were  the  only  entertainmentK 
which  kept  up  a  semblance  that  all  was  well. 

In  the  entire  station  there  were  but  two 
Europeans  who  were  not  impressed  by  the 
gravity   of    the   dangei-s   which  surrouiidetr 
them  and  which  each  hour  di-ew  nearer  and 
nearer  to  them.     Those  two  were  Jack  Far 
quhar,  of  the  Black  Horse,  and  his  lovely 
little  wife,  Liidy  Marjory. 

But  their  careless  indifference  to  danger 
did  not  last  long.     For  a  week  or  two  they 
went  on  as  gaily  and  as  unconcernedly  as  \i 
they  were  spending  a  winter  in  Cannes,  or  a 
season   in   town;    openly  laughing  at  the 
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fanatical  hatred  of  the  natives  for  the  rule 
of  the  Feringhee  as  if  it  was  a  joke ;  acting 
like  a  pair  of  fools,  as  every  one  said,  because 
she,  poor  little  soul,  was  so  proud  of  his 
stalwart  size  and  strong  arm  and  he  so 
proud  of  his  little  wife's  pluck  and  courage. 

And  then — ah  me !  it  makas  the  bright 
spring  day  seem  dark  as  I  write  about  it — 
there  came  an  awful  night,  when  the  smould- 
ering fires  of  hatred  and  discontent  needing 
hut  a  breath  to  fan  them  into  flames  whose 
lurid  glare  would  light  the  whole  world  with 
horror,  bunst  out  into  life  and  f uit,  so  that 
the  very  gat^s  of  hell  seemed  to  be  flung 
op«?n  upon  the  handful  of  British  soldiers 
and  residents  :  and  the  first  to- fall  before  that 
cruel  wave  of  murder  was  the  one  who  had 
feared  it  leai»t — Lady  Marjory  Farquhar. 

Her  death  was  the  first  outrage,  but  alas, 
it  was  not  the  last.  Oh  !  thev  were  fearful 
times— times  when  men  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  hand  to  hand,  foot  to  foot,  ready 
and  anxious  to  dare  all  for  the  sweet  wives 
they  had  brought  into  a  land  of  exile  and 
lor  the  tender  babes  who  were  their  nearest 
and  deai'est  upon  all  the  earth. 

The  garrison  was  very  weak,  for  part  of 
the  regiment — not  at  that  time  up  to  its  full 
strength  owing  to  sickness  among  both  officers 
and  men — had  been  sent  off  to  succour  a 
still  more  weak  and  defenceless  station  nearer 
to  Meerut  by  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  at 
which  there  seemed  every  probability  of  a 
rising  earlier  than  at  Muttrapore.  Still  the 
men  were  desperate  and  the  women  were 
brave,  and  they  held  their  o^vn  and  fought 
for  their  lives  with  an  obstinate  passionate 
strength  which  any  Eastern  enemy  would 
have  found  irresistible  had  it  not  been  for 
the  aid  and  help  of  another  foe  (more  silent 
than  English  caution,  more  insidious  than 
the  work  of  an  eastern  mine- layer,  more 
powerful  in  its  relentless  selection  than  he 
who  won  for  himself  a  reputation  stained 
crimson  with  the  blood  of  helpless  women 
and  innocent  babies,  whose  name  will  be 
uttered  with  accents  of  execration  and  loath- 
ing as  long  as  the  English  language  lasts 
and  is  spoken — Nana  Sahib,  Eajah  of 
Bithoor),  the  silent,  insidious,  relentless 
enemy  which  we  call  "  Pestilence." 

It  thinned  the  ranks  of  that  devoted  band 
— t-aking  a  strong  man  here,  a  brave  nurse 
there,  or  a  little  child  unable  to  fight  against 
these  sudden  hardships  and  privations — until 
they  stood  no  longer  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
no  nor  yet  even  within  touch  of  one  another, 
and  yet  they  fought  on,  on  until  "  stormed 
at  by  shot  and  shell,"  they  could  hold  their 
shattered  and  blazing  defences  no  longer  and 


found  themselves  with  no  course  open  to 
them  save  to  make  a  dash  for  the  open  and 
try  to  reach  the  rest  of  their  comrades  at  the 
station  ten  miles  in  the  direction  of  Meerut. 

Up  to  this  point  Mordaunt's  courage  had 
not  forsaken  him,  nor  yet  his  hopes.  His 
wife  had  borne  the  horrors,  terrors,  and  pri- 
vations of  a  close  siege  better  tlian  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected,  all  things 
being  considered ;  but  when  it  came  to  an 
attempt  to  get  ten  miles  across  such  a  country 
through  the  very  heart  of  the  rebel  army — 
why  he  just  sat  down  and  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands  and  wished  to  God  that  he  had  died 
before  ever  he  was  born. 

Still  even  such  a  wish  as  that  did  not  help 
him — or  her — in  the  least  :  there  was  no 
other  course  for  them  to  take,  the  attempt 
had  to  be  made  and  they  must  make  it  with 
the  rest.  But  oh  !  how  the  man  dreaded  it, 
dreaded  it,  it  would  be  hard  to  say — and  it 
was  in  vain  that  his  wife  roused  all  her 
scanty  stock  of  failing  courage,  and  bade 
him  cheer  up  and  hope  for  the  best. 

"  Don't  worry  so,  Charlie,"  she  said,  a  few 
houre  before  the  start  was  made.  "  1  think 
it  will  be  all  right,  I  think  we  shall  get 
there.  After  all,  it's  only  ten  miles  ;  and 
after  all,  what  is  ten  miles  ?  A  mere  nothing 
— I've  walked  twenty  many  a  time." 

**But  not  now,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of 
anguish  ;  "  and  never  in  an  Indian  jungle." 

"  Perhaps  it  won't  be  all  jungle,  Charlie," 
she  suggested. 

"  No ,"  he  was  going  to  say  "  Perhaps 

some  of  it  will  be  swamp,"  but  he  broke  the 
words  off  just  in  time.  "  If  I  could  only  carry 
you  all  the  way  there,  my  darling,"  he  cried. 

"  We'll  see  what  you  can  do  if  I  get  very 
tired,  Charlie,"  she  said  gently,  with  which 
he  was  compelled  for  the  time  to  be  content. 

About  an  hour  after  this,  while  he  with 
all  his  comrades  were  watching  anxiously  for 
the  thick  darkness  which  would  permit  their 
flight  from  behind  their  defences,  he  felt 
a  light  touch  upon  his  arm,  and  turning 
quickly,  saw  the  dark  face  and  gleaming 
eyes  of  his  bearer,  by  name  Majid.  "  What 
is  it  1 "  he  asked,  his  thoughts  flying  to  his 
wife  at  once.  "  Is  anything  wrong  1  Does 
the  Mem-Sahib  wish  for  meT" 

"  No,  Sahib,"  the  man  answered )  "  the 
Mem-Sahib  is  sleeping  peacefully — but  I 
wanted  a  word  with  you.  Sahib." 

"  Well  % " 

"  I  have  been  arranging  a  way  of  resting 
the  Mem-Sahib,  if  she  grows  very  tired,"  he 
explained,  and  then  displayed  a  light  ham- 
mock secured  at  the  ends  by  stout  ropes,  one 
of  which  he  pas.sed  over  his  shoulders,  hand- 
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ing  the  other  to  liis  master.  "  If  I  take  one 
rope  and  you  the  other,  Sahib,  it  will  make 
it  much  easier  for  the  Mem-Sahib." 

"  But "  exclaimed  Mordaunt  in  as- 
tonishment, "  do  you  prefer  to  go  with  ust '* 

"  Yes,  Sahib,  I  am  going  to  see  my  lady 
into  safe  hands,"  said  the  man  quietly. 

A  flash  of  memory  came  back  to  Mor- 
daunt's  mind  of  the  times — many  of  them — 
that  he  had  chaffed  his  young  wife  for  her 
extreme  politeness  to  the  principal  servants 
of  the  establishment.  And  then  he  remem- 
bered how  once  Majid  had  cut  his  arm  rather 
badly,  and  that  she  had  insisted  on  his  taking 
it  to  the  doctor  and  had  inquired  kindly 
after  the  hurt  each  day  until  it  was  healed 
and  well ;  now  he  realised  the  value  of  her 
kindness.  "Thank  you,  Majid,"  he  said 
gratefully  and  with  a  rush  of  feeling  which, 
man-like,  he  was  most  careful  to  hide. 

And  about  an  hour  and  a  half  later  a 
forlorn  and  well-nigh  hopeless  band  filed  out 
of  the  sheltered  defences,  and  creeping  be- 
tween two  rebel  pickets,  got  without  accident 
or  alarm  into  the  open  country. 

"  Never  thought  I  should  live  to  turn  tail 
in  this  way,"  growled  one  soldier  to  another 
as  they  passed  out. 

But  the  man  to  whom  he  spoke  did  not 
reply,  only  folded  his  arms  closer  about  the 
little  tired  child  which  lay  sleeping  upon  his 
breast ;  if  he  had  spoken  he  probably  would 
not  have  called  the  better  part  of  valour 
**  turning  tail." 

Of  necessity  their  progress  was  very  slow 
and  wearisome — they  had  no  horses,  or  even 
so  much  as  a  "tat"  among  them,  all  the 
animals  being  stolen  or  dead  long  ago. 
Bravely  tlie  women-folk  bore  up,  several 
plodding  steadily  on  in  silence,  nerved  up  to 
fulfil  the  task  they  had  set  for  themselves — 
that  of  saving  the  dear  wee  tots  they  carried  in 
their  arms — while  the  older  children  struggled 
on  beside  them,  each  carrying  a  basket  or 
bag  of  such  provisions  as  they  had  to  bring. 

But  before  they  had  covered  half  a  mile 
poor  Mrs.  Mordaunt*s  strength  gave  out  and 
she  was  fain  to  admit  that  she  could  go  no 
further. 

"  Don't  mind  me,  Charlie,  you  go  on  with 
the  others,"  she  begged  faintly. 

But  Mordaunt  had  managed  to  bring  a 
flask  of  brandy  with  him,  the  last  of  a 
precious  store  which  had  done  good  service 
during  the  long  siege.  He  put  a  little  to 
her  lips  and  beckoned  to  Majid  to  bring  his 
hammock,  and  then  they  went  on  once  more, 
contriving  somehow  to  get  slowly  on,  though 
it  was  exhausting  and  very  weary  work 
stumbling  through  the  long  grass  and  jungle 


four  or  five  feet  in  height,  soaked  through 
to  the  skin  by  the  heavy  dews,  taking  each 
step  in  fear  of  the  enemy  and  a  yet  greater 
dread  of  snakes  and  other  vermin  of  the 
jungle ;  and  by  some  means,  perhaps  because 
of  the  black  darkness  of  the  night,  perhaps 
because  of  the  delay  in  getting  the  lady  into 
the  hammock,  they  missed  the  track  taken 
by  their  party  and  found  themselves — a  little 
group  of  three — in  the  very  midst  of  what 
was  to  the  Europeans  an  unknown  country 
swarming  with  rebels  one  and  all  anxious 
for  the  life's-blood  of  any  Feringhee  who 
might  happen  to  fall  in  their  way. 

They  could  not  get  into  any  village  befoi*e 
daybreak,  which  found  them  close  to  a  grove 
of  mango-trees  having  a  hollow  in  its  midst. 
Here  they  hid  themselves  and  rested  all  the 
day,  only  coming  out  at  nightfall  to  push  on 
once  more. 

"  We  are  not  far  from  a  village,"  Majid 
said,  as  they  prepared  the  hammock  for  the 
lady.  "  I  think  we  shall  reach  it  without 
much  trouble.  Sahib." 

But  alas  !  before  they  had  gone  a  quai-ter 
of  a  mile,  Mordaunt  slipped  and  fell,  wrench- 
ing and  bruising  liis  knee  badly. 

" Can  you  get  on  at  all? "  asked  his  wife 
anxiously,  "  because  I  am  not  the  least  tired, 
Charlie,  I  can  walk  quite  easily,  I  can,  I 
assure  you." 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  1  Then  keep  tight 
hold  of  Majid  by  the  hand,  for  a  fall  might 
be  a  very  serious  matter  for  you,"  he 
answered,  "and  I  will  hobble  after  you  as 
well  as  I  can  with  a  stick." 

So  thev  started  once  more.  With  swift 
sure  footsteps  Majid  passed  on,  telling  her 
in  whispers  where  to  tread  and  what  parts 
to  avoid,  while  Mordaunt  struggled  painfully 
after  them,  eiich  step  on  the  uneven  ground 
giving  his  knee  a  fresh  wrench  which  made 
him  quiver  with  agony.  Once  or  twice  she 
insisted  on  stopping  to  ask  how  his  knee  was, 
if  it  was  very  painful  and  so  on,  but  Mor- 
daunt always  resolutely  and  dauntlessly 
waved  her  on,  never  admitting  that  he  was 
suffering  much,  and  begging  her  not  to  utter  a 
word  more  than  wAs  absolutely  necessary ;  so 
they  went  on  until  they  came  within  sight  of 
the  village  towards  which  Majid  was  pressing. 

"Will  the  Mem-Sahib  look  over  yonder? 
T^iat  is  (he  village .' "  he  said  to  her  in  a  whisper. 

With  a  look  of  joy  she  turned  back  to  tell 
the  news  to  her  husband — but  her  husband 
was  not  within  sight.  They  went  back,  but 
he  was  not  to  be  found ;  they  went  to  right 
and  left,  she  utterly  heedless  of  her  weariness 
and  prostration  and  remembering  only  that 
her  husband  was  disabled  and  alone. 
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"  Call ! "  she  said  to  her  guide. 

So  Majid  called,  as  had  been  agreed 
between  them  before  starting,  with  the 
note  of  a  bird ;  but  there  was  no  reply — no 
reply  save  the  ordinary  voices  of  an  Indian 
jungle  after  nightfall. 

Mrs.  Mordaunt  caught  hold  of  the 
Bengalee's  hand,  her  eyes  staring  piteously 
and  her  teeth  chattering  with  fear. 

'*  What  has  happened  to  himT'  she  wailed. 

"Will  the  Mem-Sahib  keep  stilH "  the 
man  entreated.     "  I  cannot  hear." 

Bat  he  could  hear  nothing,  not  even 
though  she  braced  herself  to  absolute  silence, 
because  there  was  nothing  to  hear. 

'*  Majid,  he  is  dead,"  she  whispered. 

But  the  Bengalee  shook  his  head.  "  The 
MemrSahib  must  not  think  of  that  until  we 
know  more.  Listen ;  if  she  gets  to  the 
village,  Majid  will  put  her  into  safe  keeping 
and  come  back  to  find  the  Sahib." 

"  Must  I  stop  there  cUone  f  "  she  asked, 
her  natural  fear  gaining  the  uppermost  hand 
for  a  moment.     "  Cannot  I  go  with  you  ? " 

**  Better  not.  I  may  have  to  go  back  a 
mile  or  more.  But  the  Mem-Sahib  will  be 
quite  safe,  for  I  know  the  village  well." 

So  she  consented  to  go  back  in  the  direc- 
tion they  had  first  taken,  and  in  time  they 
reached  the  village,  where  Majid  was 
evidently  known  and  very  welcome.  The 
villagers  were  one  and  all  very  kind  to  her, 
making  her  lie  down  and  have  her  feet 
bathed,  giving  her  native  bread  and  rice, 
with  milk  to  drink.  And  here  Majid  left 
her  that  he  might  go  back  and  search  for 
Mordaunt,  whom  he  believed  had  slipped  or 
stumbled  in  the  long  rank  grass  of  the 
jangle  and  to  be  lying  helpless  and  probably 
insensible. 

But  not  a  trace  of  him  was  to  be  found ; 
and,  not  a  little  crestfallen,  the  Bengalee 
turned  back  and  carried  the  bad  news  to  the 
Mem-Sahib,  who,  poor  soul,  was  awaiting 
him  in  the  direst  suspense,  and  in  agonies  of 
fright  lest  she  should  be  murdered  by  one  or 
other  of  the  dusky  beauties  who  thronged 
round  her  as  if  she  were  a  fat  lady  in  a  show 
at  an  English  fair. 

"  The  Sahib  is  not  dead,  or  I  should  have 
found  him,"  Majid  assured  her.  "  The  Mem- 
Sahib  must  keep  up  heart,  and  when  night 
comes  we  must  make  for  Budwra,  where 
perhaps  we  shall  find  him." 

"  Where  is  Budwra,  Majid  1 "  she  asked. 

"  Another  village  about  three  miles  from 
here  and  off  the  main  road,"  he  told  her. 
**  Perhaps  one  of  my  people  has  found  the 
Sahib  and  has  taken  him  on  there." 

''I  wish  it  was  night,"  said  she,  with  a 


tired  sigh,  and  set  herself  to  watch  for  the 
fading  of  the  day. 

However,  anxiety  and  fatigue  notwith- 
standing, after  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Mordaunt 
fell  asleep  and  slept  with  the  sound  and 
heavy  slumber  of  one  thoroughly  worn  out, 
fanned  by  a  young  native  girl  to  whom 
Majid  gave  a  handful  of  pice  for  performing 
the  office.  Majid  too  cast  himself  down 
and  slept  soundly ;  and  so  the  two  lay  there 
neither  moving  nor  stirring  until  nearly 
sundown,  when  the  old  woman  of  the  house, 
who  had  been  gossiping  at  her  door  about 
the  pretty  Feringhee  Mem-Sahib,  suddenly 
rushed  in  and  shook  Majid  into  a  sense  of  un- 
derstanding without  ceremony  or  hesitation. 

"  XJp>  quick,  quick  I "  she  cried.  "  They 
are  coming  I  Get  the  Mem-Sahib  into  that 
tope  of  mango-trees.  Quick,  quick  I  there  is 
not  a  moment  to  lose !     Save  yourselves  1 " 

It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  for 
Majid  to  drag  the  terrified  Englishwoman 
into  the  grove  of  mango-trees  indicated  by 
the  old  woman,  happily  succeeding  without 
being  seen ;  and  there  they  hid  themselves, 
cowering  down  and  crouching  low  upon  the 
ground  amongst  the  rank  grass  and  under- 
growth, listening  to  the  fiendish  yells  and 
shouts  of  the  Sepoys,  who  were  searching  the 
little  village  for  the  Feringhee  lady  whom 
they  heard  had  escaped  in  that  direction. 

But  the  dusk  drew  on,  the  last  light  of  day 
faded  away  quickly — as  it  does  in  the  East — 
and  the  Sepoys  were  obliged  to  give  up  the 
chase.  Majid  began  to  think  of  beginning  the 
journey  to  Budwra,  so  bade  Mrs.  Mordaunt 
remain  in  the  tope  of  mango-trees  while  he 
went  back  to  the  village  for  food  and  milk. 

"But  you  won't  leave  me,  Majid  1"  she 
implored  piteously  ;  "  you'll  come  back  ?  " 

"Majid  will  never  leave  the  Mem-Sahib 
until  he  leaves  her  in  safety,"  he  said 
solemnly — he  always  addressed  her  thus. 

So  a  very  weary  half-hour  went  by,  during 
which  she  suffered  a  very  martyrdom  of 
suspense  and  dread.  For  she  was  wearing 
a  dress  which  had  once  been  of  white 
cambric  and  which  even  now,  although  it 
had  been  torn  and  stained  and  soiled  by  the 
adventures  of  the  previous  night  and  the 
hardships  of  nearly  a  week  of  the  siege, 
showed  very  conspicuously  against  the  dark 
background  of  the  mango-trees.  As  well  as 
she  could  she  hid  herself  among  the  grass, 
holding  her  skirts  and  breath  with  equal 
care,  starting  and  shrinking  at  every  sound, 
fancying  that  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  the 
creaking  of  the  bending  branches  overhead, 
the  thousand  and  one  sounds  which  one 
hears  in  a  grove  of  trees  after  dusk,  were 
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the  approaching  footsteps  of  her  murderers. 
And  then,  poor  soul,  when  at  length  Majid 
returned,  she  mistook  him  altogether,  and 
hiding  her  face  upon  her  knees  as  she 
crouched  there,  gave  herself  up  for  lost 
and  made  a  feeble  effort  to  say  her  prayers. 
But  it  was  only  the  faithful  bearer,  who 
had  brought  her  chupatties  and  boiled  rice, 
with  milk  to  drink.  Besides  this  good  meal 
he  had  also  managed  to  get  a  quantity  of 
long  strips  of  cotton,  with  which  he  care- 
fully bound  and  bandaged  her  feet  and 
ankles  so  that  she  might  tramp  through 
the  long  grass  and  jungle  with  comparative 
ease  ;  and  then  they  set  off  on  their  three 
miles  journey  to  Budwra. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Three  miles  is  not  a  very  long  distance  if 
it  is  looked  at  from  our  standpoint — that  is 
to   say,  the   standpoint   of   this  the  eighth 
decade   of   the   nineteenth   century.      With 
rail  or  road  in   good   order   and  at  a  con- 
venient distance  from  our  starting-place,  a 
journey  of  three  miles  is  a  mere  nothing ; 
nothing  more  than  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes. 
And  if  one  is  in  tolerable  health  and  well 
shod,  why,  it  is  not  a  very  formidable  dis- 
tance as  a  walk ;  but  as  that  frail  woman 
went,  on  foot — in  India,  where  climate  and 
custom  alike  render  w^alking  exercise  almost 
impossible  —  broken    down    in    health   and 
spirits — living  in  hourly,  nay,  in  momentary 
dread  of  a  fearful  and  horrible  death — sick- 
ened by  direst  suspense  for  the  fate  of  him 
who  was  nearest  and  dearest  to  her  of  all 
the  world — travelling,  not  by  road  or  rail, 
not    with   cool   and   comfoi-table   shoes  and 
stockings  on  her  feet,  but  lame  and  worn  and 
weary,  scarce  able  to  keep  a  foothold  and 
yet  afraid  lest  aught  should  go  wrong  with 
that  other  life  so  close  bound  up  w^ithin  her 
own — oh,  thinking  of   all   this,    doubt   not 
that  the  three  miles  which  lay  between  those 
Indian  villages  seemed  to  her  a  journey  so 
difficult  that  it  could  never  be  accomplished. 
But  Majid  cheered  her  step  by  step,  steady- 
ing her  faltering  feet  and  often  keeping  her 
from  falling  by  sheer  force  of  arm  and  will ; 
and   in  her  brave  heart  fighting  hard  with 
anxiety  and  grief  for  her  husband,  were  two 
great  influences — the  mother-instinct  strong 
as  life,  and  the  absolute  trust  in  God  stronger 
than  death.      After  all,  it  was  only  her  poor 
suffering  body  that  failed  ;  her  heart,  never. 
Yet  they  did  not  reach  the  villnge  that 
night,  for  several  times  they  had  alarms  of 


the  mutineers  being  upon  them  ;  twice  they 
lay  for  a  long  time  behind  a  thick  cluster  of 
bushes  and  scrub,  listening  to  them  as  they 
told  with  fiendish  and  exultant  laughter  of 
deeds  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty  such  as 
happily  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  Hindustani 
prevented  the  lady  from  understanding  in  full. 

But  she  had  gathered  a  little  of  what  they 
were  saying,  and,  when  they  moved  off,  asked 
Majid  anxiously  if  they  had  mentioned  her 
husband,  heaving  a  great  sigh  of  unutterable 
relief  when  he  told  her  No.  And  then,  when 
the  fright  was  over,  they  toQed  on  again, 
making  but  slow  progress  for  she  was  com- 
pletely exhausted  and  beyond  the  power  of 
making  any  very  gi*eat  exertion;  so  when 
the  day  broke,  it  found  them  still  in  tlic 
heart  of  the  jungle  and  not  even  within 
sight  of  village  or  road. 

Here  Mrs.  Mordaunt  remained  hidden 
under  a  broad-leaved  bush  while  Majid 
pressed  on  to  the  village,  in  which  there 
lived  an  old  lady  with  a  reputation  for  a 
knowledge  of  medicines  and  herbs,  some  to 
cure  and  others  to  charm.  Fortunately  for 
the  preservation  of  the  English  lady's  life, 
this  old  personage  was  a  great-aunt  of  the 
faithful  Majid  and  he  her  favourite  i-elation, 
whom  she  received  with  extravagant  ex- 
pressions of  joy  and  every  demonstration  of 
affection  and  pleasure. 

As  soon  as  her  delight  had  subsided  a 
little,  Majid  entered  into  the  business  which 
had  brought  him  there,  and  on  the  whole  a 
very  pretty  piece  of  work  he  had  to  persuade 
the  old  lady  to  take  the  Faringhee  Mem- 
Sahib  in  and  shelter  her,  for  a  more  bitter 
hater  of  the  European  race  could  not,  perhaps, 
be  found  in  the  whole  of  India.  But  Ma j id's 
influence  over  the  old  dame — by  the  by,  she 
rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Zee-Zeet — was  un- 
bounded, and  after  a  short  hai'angue  he 
oveiTuled  all  her  objections  and  made  ar- 
rangements for  bringing  the  lady  in. 

"  But  mind,"  she  exclaimed,  as  a  last 
warning,  "it  is  only  because  she  has  been 
good  to  my  favourite  relative  that  I  do  this." 

**  Oh,  yes,  yes,  to  be  sure,"  he  answered. 

He  knew  if  he  once  got  her  unperceived 
into  his  aunt's  house  that  the  Mem-Sahib 
would  be  safe  for  any  time  that  he  thought 
it  needful  for  her  to  hide  there.  For  the 
festive  Zee-Zeet  had  a  reputation,  which  was 
spread  very  widely  indeed  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, that  it  was  always  best  to  let  her 
severely  alone  ;  and  to  such  an  extent  did  the 
superstitious  inhabitants  believe  in  the  power 
of  her  charms  and  (aires  that  none  ever 
ventured  to  approach  her  domicile  without 
various  preparations  in  the   shape   of    pro- 
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pitiatory  offerings,  and  only  those  who  were 
pretty  sure  of  being  in  her  good  grat*es  dared 
venture  to  take  so  gi*eat  a  lil)erty  as  that. 

Majid,  therefore,  with  a  well-satisfied 
heart,  went  back  in  search  of  his  mistress, 
whom  he  found  in  what  might  be  termed  the 
last  agonies  of  fright  and  weariness ;  being, 
poor  soul,  in  that  condition  of  body  which 
made  him  determine  to  run  all  or  any  lisks 
in  order  to  get  her  into  the  village  of  Bud  wra 
by  daylight,  instead  of  waiting  until  the 
friendly  shades  of  evening  spread  their  shel- 
tering arms  above  them. 

And  well  it  was  for  her — and  for  him — 
that  he  so  made  up  his  mind,  for  when  at 
length  they  reached  the  safety  of  the  old 
lady's  hut,  happily  without  much  difficulty 
^-though  several  times  they  were  within  an 
ace  of  running  into  the  very  arms  of  the 
^^epoys,  and  all  Majid's  skill  was  needed  to 
avoid  being  seen  by  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  Wllage,  wliich  above  all  things  he  was  most 
anxious  to  prevent — Mrs.  Mordaunt's  state 
was  simply  one  of  desperation,  and  that  bitter 
hour  which  Charles  Mordaunt  had  so  feared 
and  dreaded  was  fast  stealing  upon  her. 

To  do  h^r  full  justice,  the  festive  old 
Zee-Zeet  w-as  wonderfully  good  to  her  during 
the  twelve  weary  hours  which  followed,  in 
spite  of  her  hatred  and  loathing  of  every- 
thing belonging  in  any  way  to  the  Feringhee 
race :  so  the  poor  fugitive  English  girl  came 
through  her  liour  of  trial,  and  in  the  thick 
<larkness  which  immediately  precedes  an 
Indian  dawn,  a  little  girl-child  tirst  opened 
her  eyes  upon  an  anxious  and  woeful  world, 
wherein  little,  murder,  and  sudden  death 
Kin  riot. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

We  are  all  of  us  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  awful  story  of  the  Mutiny  of  '57  as  a 
whole — how  strong  men  dropped  off  their 
horses  and  died  without  so  much  as  a  struggle 
for  life — how  women  in  the  prime  of  life 
died  of  sheer  fright — how  fever  and  famine 
thinned  out  the  ranks-  of  those  who  were 
still  holding  out  against  the  cowardly  foe 
who  butchered  little  children  and  helpless 
habies  in  their  merciless  thirst  for  blood  — 
liow  the  lives  of  all  were  in  jeopardy  every 
hour,  and  none  who  opened  then*  eyes  upon 
the  dawn  bad  any  reasonable  hope  that  they 
would  live  to  see  the  sunset. 

And  yet  that  wee  small  fragment  of 
humanity,  born  into  the  world  two  months 
before  her  time,  fi-ail  as  a  snowfiake,  for 
whom  there  seemed  to  be  no  place  and  no 


room,  lay  close  cuddled  against  her  mother's 
breast  and  throve  almost  like  a  musln-oom 
on  a  moist  September  night  after  the  warmth 
of  a  bright  autumn  day.  Throve — ay,  and 
throve  apace— fed  like  a  young  calf ;  stared 
about  her  with  wondering  blue  eyes  (at  least, 
that  was  what  her  mother  said  they  were) 
when  she  did  not  happen  to  be  asleep,  which 
was  about  four  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four ; 
twisted  her  very  wiinkled  and  scarlet  little 
face  into  the  oddest  contortions  imaginable 
and  doubled  a  wee  morsel  of  a  hand  into  a 
fist  (with  the  thumb  outside),  and  sucked 
the  first  of  the  four  knuckles  with  an  energy 
which  under  the  circumstances  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  thoroughly  astounding. 
But  that  was  only  now  and  then,  for  generally 
she  lay  sleeping  the  sweet  and  lovely  sleep  of 
babyhood,  a  dear,  w^ee,  velvet-skinned  person, 
whose  advent  into  the  world  had  amply  com- 
pensated for  all  the  mother's  suffering  and 
privation,  who  allayed  all  her  fears,  and  left 
no  pain  behind  except  the  anxiety  about  her 
husband.  If  only  her  Charlie  had  been  at 
hand  she  would  have  been  perfectly  happy, 
even  though  she  had  not  a  second  frock  in 
the  world  for  herself  nor  a  proper  rag  of  any 
kind  for  the  child,  who  was  dressed  in  a 
strange  arrangement  of  white  cotton  con- 
trived by  the  festive  Zee-Zeet. 

"Dear  good  old  Zee-Zeet  "-—as  the  little 
fugitive  lady  called  her  in  the  overflowing 
gratefulness  of  her  tender  heart,  and  her 
blessed  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  right 
willingly  would  the  old  lady  have  cut  her 
throat  and  made  witch-candles  and  other 
ghastly  articles  de  luxe  of  her  body — under 
the  influence,  or  perhaps  pressure,  of  her 
nephew  Majid,  did  more  for  her  than  bring 
the  child  into  the  world  in  safety.  She  cast 
about  in  the  village  for  a  wet-nurse,  and 
finding  a  young  native  woman  with  a  baby 
of  a  few  weeks  old  just  at  the  point  of  death, 
carried  her  off  to  her  hut,  and,  after  binding 
her  down  to  secrecy  with  all  the  influence  of 
her  evil  eye  and  her  worse  reputation,  intro- 
duced her  into  the  presence  of  the  tiny 
heroine  of  this  story.  Lucky  little  heroine  ! 
The  poor  grieving  dark-skinned  mother's 
torn  heart  went  out  to  her  at  once,  and  she 
cuddled  the  little  bundle  of  white  cotton  to 
her  bosom  and  shed  the  last  tears  of  regret 
for  the  one  she  had  lost  upon  the  blonde  and 
velvet-like  head  of  her  new  nui-sling.  And 
after  that,  the  little  Feringhee  lady  and  her 
baby  had  lack  neither  of  attention  nor  of  love. 

For  nearly  three  weeks  all  went  well  and 
not  a  soul  guessed  who  was  so  safely  hidden 
within  the  sacred  hut  of  the  old  lady  with 
the  evil  eye.    The  villagers  knew  that  Corah 
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had  gone  there  after  losing  her  baby — but 
then  Corah's  lord  and  master  was  away, 
nobody  quite  knew  where,  being  bearer  to 
some  great  English  Sahib,  who  had  gone  up 
to  the  hills  several  months  before.  And  as 
Corah  was  to  be  seen  almost  every  day  walk- 
ing in  some  part  of  the  village  and  had 
evidently  got  over  her  trouble,  it  was  nothing 
to  anybody  if  Zee-Zeet  chose  to  have  her  in 
her  house  or  she  to  remain  there.  So  for 
nearly  three  weeks  all  went  well  and  tho 
small  atom  of  humanity  throve  and  grew 
considerably.  And  then  Mrs.  Mordaunt, 
never  having  heard  a  single  word  of  her 
husband — not  even  though  Majid  went 
several  short  journeys  in  quest  of  him  or  of 
some  other  English  officer  who  could  carry  the 
news  of  his  mistress's  safety  to  the  nearest 
British  camp—  began  to  fret  and  worry  to  be 
getting  back  to  her  own  people  once  more. 

Up  to  that  time  Majid  had  been  afraid  to 
take  any  expedition  of  more  than  two  or 
three  hours  distance  from  Budwra,  fearing 
lest  his  old  aunt's  fanatical  hatred  should 
outweigh  the  power  of  his  influence  over  her 
and  cause  the  betrayal  of  the  English  lady 
into  the  hands  of  the  mutineers  —  but 
when  the  time  had  come  for  them  to  seize 
the  first  chance  that  Providence  gave  them 
of  making  a  dash  for  the  nearest  British 
camp,  he  felt  at  liberty  to  leave  her  for 
longer  periods,  so  that  he  might  discover  the 
whereabouts  of  the  world,  so  to  speak. 

He  made  three  of  these  pilgrimages  before 
he  hit  upon  any  authentic  information  about 
the  various  garrisons  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  when  he  went  out  for  the  third  time  ho 
fell  in  with  a  half-caste  who  was  friendly 
towards  the  Europeans  and  who  told  him 
exactly  how  the  land  lay  at  that  moment ; 
who  told  him,  too,  exactly  how  to  reach  the 
garrison  of  Singkote,  and  finally  offered  to 
carry  a  letter  or  message  there  for  him. 

Now  Majid  was  a  very  wary  sort  of  person 
who  did  not  believe  in  disclosing  the  hiding- 
place  of  his  mistress,  whom  he  had  brought 
safely  through  so  much  hardship  and  danger, 
to  a  half-caste  who  might  or  might  not  be  as 
faithful  as  he  made  himself  out  to  be  and 
who  might  sell  her  to  the  Sepoys,  even  if  he 
did  not  take  an  opportunity  of  murdering 
her  himself .  "You've  been  in  the  camp?" 
he  said  cautiously. 

"  Yes,  I  was  there  three  days  ago." 

"  Ah !  Did  you  see  any  of  the  English 
officers?" 

"Why,  of  coiu^e,  all  of  them.  I  saw 
Clarke  Sahib,  and  Gregory  Sahib,  and  the 
Mem-Sahib  ;  and  I  saw  Moore  Sahib  and 
Mordaunt  Sahib  too." 


" Oh,  you  saw  Mordaunt  Sahib?" 

"Why,  yes — of  course  I  did.  Do  you 
know  him  ? " 

"I've  seen  him,"  said  Majid  evasively. 
"  What  is  he  Hke  now  ? " 

"Oh!  very  well — he  has  got  over  his 
lameness." 

"  Was  he  lame  ?  "  asked  Majid  with  truly 
Oriental  but  admirable  indifference. 

"  Yes,  he  was  lame — got  hurt  in  the  jungle 
— lost  his  wife.     Ah  I  that  hurt  him  most." 

"  Ah !  Well,  if  you  are  going  near 
Singkote  to-morrow,  you  might  turn  in  and 
tell  Mordaunt  Sahib  that  Majid  is  on  his 
way  to  him,  with  good  news." 

"  I  will.  I  owe  him  a  good  turn  and  will 
do  it." 

A  nd  so  the  two  parted,  and  Majid  returned 
to  the  house  of  the  lively  Zee-Zeet,  to  prepare 
his  mistress  for  good  news  and  a  move. 

She  was  obliged,  poor  little  woman,  to 
have  a  nice  comfortable  cry  over  the  baby's 
blonde  head ;  and  then  she  tried  hard  to  tell 
the  good  news  to  Zee-Zeet  and  Corah,  who 
neither  of  them  understood  so  much  as  a 
word  she  was  saying,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Corah  was  all  sjrmpathy  with  the  tear- 
brimming  shining  eyes ;  Zee-Zeet  didn't 
want  to  know,  so  the  little  Englishwoman 
made  no  impression  upon  her,  therefore  she 
had  to  content  herself  with  whispering  the 
wonderful  news  to  the  equally  wonderful 
baby,  who,  poor  mite,  didn't  even  know  it 
had  a  father,  so  was  as  unappreciative  as  the 
others  had  been  before  it. 

And  as  soon  as  dusk  fell  a  strange  farewell 
was  taken  in  the  little  hut,  and  the  party 
set  off.  I  say  strange,  because  in  those 
times  it  was  strange,  ay,  more  than  sti"unge, 
it  was  marvellous,  to  see  a  beautiful  little 
fair-haired  Englishwoman  clinging  to  a 
hideous  old  native  hag — I  use  that  word 
advisedly — as  if  she  loved  her.  Zee-Zeet 
was  torn  by  the  oddest  mixture  of  feelings, 
she  hated  anything  and  everything  European 
with  the  fiercest  and  bitterest  hatred  imagin- 
able, the  hatred  which  is  born  of  strong  re- 
ligious feeling  and  which  may  be  seen  even 
in  this  enlightened  and  Christian  land,  not 
between  those  who  have  chosen  slightly 
different  paths  to  the  gate  of  Heaven,  but, 
alas,  for  the  precious  example  that  lights  us 
on  our  way,  even  between  those  of  one 
Church,  one  faith. 

So  the  influence  of  "  Deen  "  tore  the  old 
Bengalee  lady  one  way,  and  the  odd  sensa* 
tion  of  receiving  real  gratitude  tore  her 
another,  so  that  it  became  very  much  a 
case  of  "  pull  devil,  pull  baker,"  and  strange 
to   say — although   Zee-Zeet   wouldn't    have 
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owned  that  it  was  so  for  the  world — on  the 
whole,  "  baker "  got  the  best  of  it.  For 
Zee-Zeet  knew,  nobody  better,  that  she 
rejoiced  in  a  reputation  which  was  the  very 
reverse  of  desirable,  being  in  fact  just  about 
a.s  had  as  it  could  be ;  she  knew  that  not  a 
single  woman  of  her  own  race  who  had  any 
knowledge  of  her  at  all  would  have  touched 
her  with  so  much  as  the  tip  of  one  finger, 
let  alone  have  flung  their  arms  around  her 
and  fairly  hugged  her  as  this  little  English 
laily  did;  she  knew  that  not  one  man, 
woman,  or  child  old  enough  to  know  the 
evil  eye  would  have  lifted  their  .  eyes  to 
hers,  and  yet  this  Feringhee  Mem-Sahib 
fearlessly  and  smilingly  looked  straight  into 
her  eyes,  and,  somehow,  a  thought  crept 
into  her  mind  that,  aft^r  all,  the  blue  eyes 
of  the  Europeans  were  very  pretty.  And 
besides  that  thought  there  came  also  another, 
one  which  she  entertained  gi-udgingly  and  un- 
willingly enough,  which  was  one  of  admira- 
tion and  respect  for  the  courage  and  pluck 
which  feared  neither  here  nor  anybody  else's 
witchcraft  in  all  the  wide  world. 

Tliei-e  is  no  saying  what  the  upshot  of  this 
mental  struggle  might  not  have  been,  if  the 
old  lady  had  not  suddenly  remembered  that 
since  the  Englishwoman  had  been  an 
inmate  of  the  house,  several  of  her  decoc- 
tions had  "  gone  bad,"  and  more  than  one  of 
lier  charms  had  refused  to  work.  Oh  !  what 
it  this  Mem-Sahib  had  an  evil  eye  of  greater 
{jower  than  her  own  !  The  very  thought 
was  enough  to  shrivel  up  the  ancient  dame 
with  fear  and  horror,  and  caused  her  to  hurry 
on  the  little  lady*s  farewells  with  a  zeal 
which  was  the  reverse  of  hospitable. 

Poor  little  Mrs.  Mordaunt  was  quite  upset 
bv  this  parting  from  one  whom  she  credited 
with  a  kindness  such  as  would  have  filled 
her  own  heart  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  set  off  on  her  perilous  journey  with  a 
mist  in  front  of  her  pretty  eyes  and  a  very 
inconvenient  lump  in  her  throat.  As  for 
Majid,  he  knew  his  distinguished  relative 
well,  and  breathed  with  more  freedom  than 
he  had  done  since  he  and  the  Mordaunts  had 
set  off  in  search  of  a  haven  of  refuge 
together;  for  each  day  he  had  noted  some 
sign  or  other  of  dissatisfaction  or  detestation 
on  her  very  speaking  countenance,  and  all 
along  had  been  haunted  by  the  gravest 
(Joubts  lest  in  the  game  of  "  pull  devil,  pull 
baker"  between  her  evil  passions  and  his 
influence  over  her,  "  devil "  would  get  the 
l)est  of  it,  and  the  end  which  he  had  in  view 
be  defeated  after  all. 

Well,  they  parted  from  the  festive  Zee- 
Zeet,  leaving  that  estimable  but  superetitious 


old  person  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  fear, 
for  Mrs.  Mordaunt  just  at  the  last  took 
from  her  finger  a  handsome  ring  set  with  a 
cat's-eye  and  two  diamonds,  and  in  token  of 
gratitude  for  the  safe  shelter  and  care  which 
she  had  given  her,  slipped  it,  with  a  very 
fervent  blessing,  on  to  the  old  woman's  hand. 

Zee-Zeet  was  frightened  out  of  her  seven 
senses  and  all  her  wits.  She  firmly  believed 
that  the  blue-eyed  Mem-Sahib  had  cast  some 
terrible  spell  around  her.  She  regarded  the 
thing  itself  with  disgust  and  loathing,  but 
she  was  afraid  to  take  it  off  her  finger  lest 
she  should  find  herself  transformed  into  a 
wriggling  snake  or  a  water  rat. 

Meanwhile,  Majid  had  taken  the  lead  of 
his  little  party  and  they  had  passed  safely 
out  of  the  most  frequented  part  of  the 
village,  unseen  except  by  one  small  boy,  who 
like  Peeping-Tom  of  Coventry  was  spying 
about  where  he  had  but  little  business  to  be, 
perhaps  seeking  food  for  his  mind,  and  who 
promptly  went  home  to  his  mother  and 
told  her  that  he  had  seen  three  demons  come 
from  th6  house  of  Zee-Zeet,  receiving  in 
return  advice  to  keep  within  doors  and  hold 
his  tongue,  while  at  the  same  time  she 
could  not  by  any  means  resist  the  pleasure 
of  imparting  the  information  to  the  potter's 
mother,  who  after  the  manner  of  woman- 
kind, no  matter  whether  their  complexions 
be  brown  or  white,  just  mentioned  it  to  the 
wife  of  the  smith,  who  in  turn  told  it  to  her 
husband,  who  passed  it  on  to  the  astrologer, 
who  by  the  by  hat^d  Zee-Zeet  with  a 
righteous  loathing,  as  an  utterly  unclean 
but  alas,  powerful  thing,  who  was  too  many 
altogether  for  his  fine  science  and  study. 
And  in  turn  the  astrologer  imparted  the 
story — by  this  time  distorted  out  of  all  like- 
ness to  its  original  form — to  the  Brahman,who 
happily  did  not  in  any  way  connect  the  tale 
with  the  Europeans,  whom  he  hated  as  much 
as  the  astrologer  hated  the  festive  Zee-Zeet. 

On  the  whole  it  was  well  for  the  Europeans 
of  that  district  in  general,  and  for  Mrs. 
Mordaunt  in  particular,  that  this  young 
Hindu  Peeping-Tom  did  happen  to  see  the 
exodus  from  the  old  wise  woman's  house, 
for  the  villagere  kept  away  from  her,  and 
she,  haunted  by  the  dread  of  the  terrible 
influence  of  the  cat's-eye  ring,  kept  away 
from  them ;  and  so  the  fugitives  had  an 
infinitely  better  chance  of  accomplishing  their 
journey  in  safety. 

On  the  whole  they  were  singularly 
fortunate,  for  they  fell  in  with  no  rebels 
for  a  fair  part  of  the  distance  to  Singkote, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  through 
which  they  were  passing  (not,  that  is,  the 
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actual  ^roup  of  houses  near  which  the  hut 
of  Zee  Zeet  lay,  but  the  whole  district  or 
village  of  Budwra),  were,  like  most  dwellers 
in  an  Indian  village,  of  a  totally  difPerent 
class  to  the  malcontents  who  raised  and 
continued  the  mutiny,  being  peaceful  and 
honest,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
Bralmian,  not  troubling  themselves  much 
one  way  or  the  other  about  the  Europeans 
who  lived  among  them. 

So  for  the  first  part  of  the  day  all  went 
well.  Mrs.  Mordaunt  trudged  bravely  on 
beside  Majid,  forgetting  all  but  that  her 
Charlie  was  at  the  other  end  of  her  journey, 
and  that  her  wee  blonde-haired  mite  was 
safe  in  Corah's  arms  just  behind  her.  She 
could  not  help  thinking  as  they  pressed 
onward  that  she  could  never  be  suificiently 
grateful  to  the  merciful  Providence  which  had 
watched  over  her  during  these  past  terrible 
weeks,  which  had  brought  her  through  her 
houi'  of  pain  and  trial,  had  spared  the  life  of 
her  little  frail  infant  even  though  she  had 
come  into  the  world  two  months  before  her 
time,  which  had  preserved  the  life  which 
was  of  most  value  to  her  on  the  whole  earth, 
and  which  had  raised  up  in  the  land  of  her 
enemies — the  land  reeking  with  every  crime 
of  which,  alas,  murder  was  neither  the  most 
dreaded  nor  yet  the  most  common,  reeking 
\vith  the  blood  of  women  and  helpless 
innocents — three  such  tried  and  trusty 
friends  as  Majid,  Corah,  and  that  dear  old 
Zee-Zeet.  Oh !  if  ever  this  awful  rebellion 
was  ended  and  peiice  and  order  reigned 
once  more  over  the  land,  how  Charlie  should 
make  it  up  to  tliem  for  the  trouble  and 
expense  and  risk  to  which  they  had  been 
put  for  her ;  oh  !  what  cause  they  should 
have  to  remember  the  unprotected  and 
helpless  Englishwoman  whom  they  had 
befriended.  And  then,  dear  little  soul, 
plodding  along  with  her  tender  heart  flowing 
over  with  gratitude,  she  fell  to  thinking 
what  she  should  be  able  to  do  for  each — • 
first  there  was  Zee-Zeet,  the  old  darling, 
what  should  she  be  able  to  do  for  her? 
Bless  her  !  Well,  she  didn't  think  somehow 
that  Zee-Zeet  was  over  and  above  well  off. 
Wliat  then  if  she  got  Charlie  to  settle  a  nice 
little  annuity  upon  herl  say  twenty  or  five 
and  twenty  }X)unds  a  yenr ;  that  on  the  whole 
she  should  think  would  be  better  than  any 
other  form  of  thankoffering,  and  then  the 
old  lady  could  make  herself  happy  in  her 
own  wav — which,  as  Mrs.  Mordaunt  admitted 
somewhat  ruefully  to  herself  as  she  remem- 
bered the  exact  circumstances  of  their  parting, 
was  a  way  that  she  hardly  quite  understood. 

And  for  Corah  ?   Well,  of  course  there  was 


Corah's  husband  to  be  considered.  From  all 
Majid  had  told  her  she  thought  he  must  be 
a  very  good  husband  indeed,  and  evidently 
Corah  was  very  very  fond  of  him.  She  didn't 
quite  know  what  would  be  the  best  to  do  for 
them— something  useful  and  substantial,  of 
coiu-se ;  and  here  she  turned  round  and  re- 
freshed herself  by  a  good  long  look  at  tlie 
little  blonde  head  lying  against  Corah's  bosom 
-  she  just  touched  the  child's  cheek  with  her 
lips,  fearing  to  wake  it  by  a  real  kiss,  and 
then  she  smiled  up  in  the  nurse's  dusky  face 
with  a  smile  of  serapliic  trust  and  beauty 
such  as  is  never  seen  save  on  the  face  of  a 
good  woman  with  a  pure  heart. 

And  then  she  went  back  to  her  dreaming, 
settling  in  her  own  mind  how  Charlie  should 
reward  the  ever-faithful  Majid.  Ah  !  well, 
that  would  be  easily  settled,  for  Majid  had 
had  a  dream  for  a  long  long  time,  and  the 
little  woman  had  wormed  it  out  of  him  during 
her  durance  in  the  house  of  Zee-Zeet. 

For  a  well-born  Bengalee  it  was,  I  darasay, 
when  looked  at  from  the  stjindpoint  of  liis 
compatriots  and  compeers,  the  desire  of  a 
most  depraved  taste ;  but  you  see,  the  little 
lady  looked  at  the  matter  in  quite  a  different 
light,  and  she  thought  Majid  the  most  sensible 
and  reasonable  of  men.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  his  dream  was  to  marry  an  English- 
woman and  keep  a  tobacco  bazaar,  where  he 
did  not  much  care,  except  that  he  had  been 
to  England  twice  and  had  rather  a  fancy  for 
Bournemouth,  at  which  secluded  and  then 
very  select  spot  lie  had  passed  the  greater 
part  of  one  winter. 

So  that  would  be  very  easy  to  manage. 
Charlie  would  mention  him  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  secure  for  him  a  full  share  of  anv 
rewards  and  honours  which  might  happen  to 
be  going,  and  then  faithful  Majid  should 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  fidelity  and  the 
realization  of  his  fondest  dreams. 

At  this  point  Majid,  who  had  been  sur- 
prised and  delighted  with  the  style  in  which 
she  kept  up  the  march,  stopped  the  little 
party  for  refreshment,  which  consisted  of 
some  boiled  rice  and  sweet  milk,  with  some 
strong  cliicken  broth  for  the  lady,  cold  but 
good,  which  Majid  had  made  during  the 
afternoon  and  had  put  up  in  a  bottle  for  her 
use  on  the  journey.  How  she  enjoyed  it,  and 
munched  nice  little  native  cakes — chupatties 
— as  they  rested  ;  and  then,  just  as  they 
were  about  to  start,  there  was  a  rustling 
among  the  growth  of  the  jungle,  a  trembling 
of  the  tall  grasses  to  the  left,  and  a  terrified 
shriek,  followed  by  the  report  of  a  gun  and 
the  falling  of  some  heavy  body  headlong  to 
the  gi'ound.     For  an*  instant  !^Irs.  Mordaunt 
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(iitl  not  know  where  she  was,  nor  what  she 
was  doing,  for  it  almost  seemed  to  her  as  if 
ilajid  had  unceremoniously  knocked  her 
^lou^l.  However,  when  she  came  to  her  full 
seiLses  she  found  herself  lying  under  a  low- 
p'owing  bush,  with  Majid  lying  beside  her 
and  holding  the  branches  on  one  side  down 
upn  them  till  they  pressed  upon  the  gi'ound. 
In  this  way  they  lay  hidden  for  two  hours 
or  more,  listening  to  the  coarse  jests  and 
quarrelsome  talk  of  the  band  of  rebel-sepoys 
which  had  thus  sprung  almost  upon  their 
very  ixisting-place.  Once  only  she  spoke, 
whLs[>ering  into  his  ear,  "  Where  are  Corah 
and  the  baby?" 

"All  right,"  he  answered,  and  so  she  lay 
very  .still,  being  perfectly  satisfied. 

Pei-sonally,  Majid  was  very  glad  indeed  of 
the  oj)portunity  thus  afforded  liim  of  learning 
the  movements  of  the  rebels.  Having  shot 
the  wi*etched  fugitive  who  had  fallen  in  their 
way,  the  SejHjys  squatted  themselves  down 
u{)on  the  ground  to  discuss  mattei's  generally, 
and  happily  they  just  discussed  those  points 
u{M)u  which  lie  was  most  anxious  to  be 
informed.  He  learnt,  among  other  things, 
tliat  Singkote  was  regarded  as  absolutely  out 
of  their  power,  the  garrison  being  very 
strong,  the  health  of  the  defenders  very 
^*j<xl,  the  defences  impregnable,  and  ammuni- 
tion and  provisions  inexhaustible.  And  he 
learnt  also  that  the  road  to  Singkote  was 
ei.)mparatively  clear,  a  piece  of  information 
worth  more  to  him  a  great  deal  than  two 
hoius*  discomfort,  delay,  and  a  little  cramp. 
Finally,  the  rebels  moved  off,  leaving  the 
coast  clear,  and  presently  when  he  had  made 
quite  sui-e  they  were  out  of  sight  and  hearing 
he  rolled  out  from  under  the  bush  and  helped 
liis  mistress  to  her  feet. 

"Do  not  look  to  the  left,  Mem-Sahib,"  he 
-said,  wishing  to  spare  her  the  sight  of  the 
jioor  dead  white  face  of  the  man  whose  last 
>hriek  was  still  ringing  in  her  ears. 

Mrs.  Mordaunt  trembled  but  obeyed  him. 
"  It  is  not  the  Siihib  1 "  she  asked  in  an  awful 
dread. 

•*0h,  no — it  is  a  mere  boy.  Majid  will 
take  his  watch  and  rings  into  camp." 

He  would  have  scooped  a  shallow  grave 
for  the  poor  boy,  but  the  ground  was  hard 
and  he  haii  nothing  with  which  he  could  dig 
-so  he  searched  liis  pockets  for  any  things 
hv  which  he  could  be  identified,  and  then 
put  him  as  decently  as  he  could  under  the 
Ijush  where  they  had  lain  hidden. 

And  then  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  who  had  been 
petering  curiously  around,  said  suddenly, 
**  Majid,  where  are  Corah  and  the  baby  ] " 

The  words  had  scarcely  left  her  lips  when 


a  succession  of  piercing  and  agonised  slirieks 
rang  out  upon  the  air  in  the  direction  which 
the  rebels  had  taken.  Then  there  was  dead 
silence  !  The  mother  caught  at  his  hand  that 
she  might  steady  herself,  and  together  they 
listened  intently ;  a  few  shouts  and  peals  of 
derisive  laughter  rose  upon  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  but  they  too  died  away  and  all 
was  quiet,  quiet  as  the  grave ;  the  faithful 
native  and  the  overwrought  and  half-fainting 
Englishwoman  looked  at  one  another— a 
despei*ate  question  sliining  out  of  the  blue  eyes 
of  the  mother — the  wistful  gentleness  of 
profound  and  hopeless  pity  melting  the  black 
orbs  of  her  protector. 


CHAPTER   V. 

The  look  in  Majid 's  eyes  was  all  too 
plain  an  answer  to  the  question  the  mother's 
had  put ;  and  as  she  realised  that  her  child 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  that 
almost  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  the 
piercing  shi'ieks  which  but  a  few  minutes 
ago  had  rent  the  air  were  the  last  cries  of 
agony  uttered  by  poor  Corah,  and  that  the 
dead  silence  which  followed  had  been  to  her 
the  silence  of  the  grave,  Mrs.  Mordaunt  sank 
down  upon  the  ground  in  utter  and  abject 
despair.  For  half  an  hour  she  stayed  thus, 
crushed,  hopeless,  and  so  weary  of  life  that 
it  seemed  useless  to  attempt  to  continue  the 
struggle  any  further.  A  horrid  nightmare 
seemed  to  possess  her,  and  she  sat  swaying 
her.self  to  and  fro  like  a  woman  in  a  dream. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  her  little  child  who 
had  come  into  the  world  with  such  difficulty, 
and  yet  who,  like  a  sweet  flower  growing  up 
in  a  ditch,  had  thriven  and  flourislied  in  spite 
of  all  the  unlovely  and  unhealthf  ul  surround- 
ings, was  gone  from  her  for  ever  1  That  she 
was  not  only  gone,  but  to  a  violent  death ; 
for  oh  I  there  was  no  hope  of  mercy  from 
the  wretches  who  had  shot  down  the  i)oor 
lad  who  was  lying  still  and  silent  under  the 
bushes  but  a  yard  or  so  away  from  her  as 
she  sat !  Oh  !  why,  why  had  not  the  little 
life  ebbed  away  in  peace  at  the  old  woman's 
hut  %  Why  should  it  have  beeH  spared  only 
for  such  an  end  as  this  ]  It  was  surely  too 
cruel,  too  hard,  that  if  she  ever  found  herself 
in  her  Charlie's  arms  again,  she  should  have 
to  tell  him  of  the  little  child — his  own — 
whom  he  had  never  seen  ;  that  if  they  should 
escape  tlie  perils  of  this  horrid  country  and 
live  out  the  rest  of  their  life  together,  there 
would  be  a  leaf  in  her  life  which  would  have 
no  part  in  his,  a  leaf  turned  down  and  never 
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to  be  read  again  until  they  should  read  it 
together  in  eternity. 

And  then — oh  I  who  but  God  Himself 
rent  the  thick  clouds  asunder  and  let  a  flood 
of  joyous  and  hopeful  light  into  her  soul  T — 
and  then  a  remembrance  came  back  to  her 
of  the  words  she  had  spoken  to  her  husband 
the  night  they  had  first  heard  the  news  of 
the  outbreak  at  Meerut — "  God  will  do  all 
the  rest,  Charlie."  Yes,  God  would  do  all 
the  rest.  Oh  !  what  had  she  been  about  not 
to  have  had  a  stronger  faith,  a  greater  trust ! 
Surely,  she  was  not  the  one  whose  faith 
should  be  small,  she  who  had  been  brougl>t 
through  so  many  and  great  dangers,  who  but 
that  very  day  had  heard  the  blessed  and 
joyous  news  of  her  husband's  safety,  the  dear 
husband  whom  for  three  weeks  and  more 
she  had  mourned  as  dead  ! 

The  new  thought  put  new  life  and  new 
heart  into  her !  She  rose  to  her  feet  and 
put  out  her  hand  for  Majid,  resolved  that 
come  what  might  she  would  not  give  in  yet. 
She  would  keep  up  heart  and  pluck  to  the 
last,  the  very  last,  hoping  and  believing  that 
the  Power  which  had  saved  the  father  would 
save  the  child. 

•*  1  don't  believe  that  was  Corah,"  she  said  in 
a  whisper ;  "  that  did  not  sound  like  her  voice. 
I  believe  she  will  get  my  baby  in  safely. 
I  feel  convinced  she  is  still  alive — that  they 
are  both  still  alive,  and  that  it  will  be  well 
with  them  in  spite  of  all  we  heard  and  fear." 

Majid's  grave  fa<ie  lightened  a  little.  "  If 
that  was  not  Corah  we  heard  she  may  get  the 
little  Baba  in  safely,"  he  said.  "  In  any  case, 
it  must  be  best  for  the  Mem-Sahib  to  press 
on  in  order  that  help  may  be  sent  out." 

So  she  consented  once  more  to  put  herself 
altogether  in  his  hands,  and  they  set  off  their 
steady  plodding  tramp  once  again.  But  alas, 
Majid  did  not  find  that  she  kept  up  as  well 
as  she  had  done  before ;  very  soon  she  lagged 
woefully  and  began  to  show  signs  of  the 
greatest  weariness  until  their  steady  pace 
dropped  down  at  last  to  a  mere  crawl,  a 
dragging  of  one  sore  and  weary  foot  before 
the  other. 

No  wonder  that  it  was  so,  poor  little  soul, 
for  the  loss  of  the  child  had  taken  all  the 
strength  out  of  her,  and,  naturally  enough, 
the  all  was  not  a  very  large  store  and  had 
been  soon  exhausted.  But  the  faithful  Majid 
cheered  her  up,  urged  her  on,  fed  her  out  of 
his  bottle  of  chicken-broth,  and  half-carried 
her  over  most  of  the  rough  places. 

"  The  Mem-Sahib  must  not  give  in,"  he  said 
imperatively.  "If  the  Mem-Sahib  can  keep  up 
a  little  longer  we  shall  get  into  camp  safely. 
Those  are  the  lights  of  Singkote  on  in  front." 


She  looked  up  eagerly,  and,  sure  enough,  on 
ahead  were  a  few  twinkling  lights  but  dimly 
visible  in  the  first  dawn  of  the  grey  morning. 

" Is  that  really  Singkote,  Majid]" 

"That  is  Singk6te,  Mem-Sahib,"  lie 
answei^ed. 

"  How  far  is  it  ? " 

"  Only  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  Mem- 
Sahib." 

A  mile  and  a  half !  It  seemed  to  that 
weary  and  exhausted  woman  that  he  might 
as  well  at  once  have  said  a  hundred  miles 
and  a  half.  "  Majid,  /  can't  walk  a  mile  and 
a  half,"  she  faltered. 

"Not  quickly,  but  the  Mem-Sahib  will 
get  there  a  little  at  a  time — every  step  counts, 
and  we  are  too  near  the  city  now  to  come  to 
much  harm.  Perhaps  we  may  see  some  of 
the  Sahib-loge  driving  or  riding  presently. 

And  sui"e  enough  Majid  was  right,  and 
before  they  had  toiled  on  for  more  than  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  further,  a  light 
buggy  drawn  by  a  seedy  grey  horse  and 
driven  by  a  stout  old  gentleman  in  white 
clothing,  approached  them  from  the  city.  At 
the  sight  of  Majid's  warning  he  drew  i^in 
and  asked  what  they  wanted. 

"Is  that  an  English  lady?"  he  asked 
peering  at  the  travel-stained  figure  in  the 
background. 

"  Yes,  Sahib — a  fugitive,  and  the  wife  of 
Mordaunt  Sahib,  who " 

But  Majid  never  finished  that  sentence, 
for  the  old  gentleman  had  flung  the  i*ein.s 
upon  the  old  horse's  back  and  himself  out  of 
the  buggy  to  the  ground. 

"  My  dear  lady,  what  joy  for  Mordaunt !  " 
he  cried,  taking  both  her  hands  with  an  air 
of  the  oldest  and  closest  friendship.  "  Why, 
God  bless  my  soul,  he  has  been  mourning 
you  as  dead,  poor  fellow,  this  past  month  or 
more.  Why,  bless  me,  he'll  go  out  of  his 
mind  for  joy  !  But  get  into  the  buggy.  I'm 
sure  you're  worn  out  utterly — utterly,  you 
must  be.  But  there,  never  mind,  my  dear, 
your  troubles  are  all  over  now — you'll  be  as 
safe  here  as  in  the  Bank  of  England.  Tliere, 
there,  my  dear,  you  mustn't  cry.  Y'ou're 
all  right  now,  you  know — why,  you'll  be 
back  again  with  your  husband  in  less  than 
half  an  hour." 

It  would  have  done  the  little  woman  good 
to  cry,  to  shed  a  i*egular  flood  of  tears,  but 
she  did  not  altogether  give  way  then  ;  she 
daslied  the  few  tears  aside  that  hiid  gathered 
in  her  eyes  and  let  the  old  gentleman  help 
her  into  the  buggy. 

"Can  you  make  room  for  Majid  1"  she 
said.  "  He's  dead  beaten.  I  believe  be 
carried  me  nearly  all  the  way." 
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"  Oh  !  of  course,  of  course — we*ll  make 
room  for  him,"  cried  the  old  gentleman — ^who 
was  one  of  the  old  school  and,  but  for  the 
little  lady's  pitiable  plight,  would  have  seen 
"the  nigger"  shot  before  he  would  have 
given  him  the  pampering  luxury  of  a  drive 
back  into  town.  However,  thus  •  bidden, 
Majid  clasped  his  hands  together  after  the 
manner  of  his  kind  and  made  a  polite  bow 
of  thanks ;  then,  without  further  ado  he 
clambered  in,  putting  himself  into  as  small 
a  space  as  possible.  So  the  queer-looking 
party  drove  back  at  the  best  pace  the  seedy 
old  grey  could  muster,  and  presently  drove 
in  at  the  principal  gate  and  went  straight 
up  to  the  Residency. 

"Where  is  Mordaunt  Sahib T*  the  old 
frentleman  shouted  as  he  pulled  up.  "  Oh  ! 
k?  that  you,  Oweni  Do  you  know  where 
Mordaunt  is?" 

Mr.  Owen  was  a  very  young  man,  who 
bad  come  out  to  the  verandah  on  hearing  the 
shout.  "  Mordaunt  ?  Oh  !  he's  lying  on 
the  sofa  in  the  billiard-room.  AlVTiy — do 
vou  want  him  I " 

» 

"  His  wife  here  does,"  returned  the  older 
man  with  blunt  enjoyment  of  the  other's 
surprise. 

*'  Mrs,  Mordaunt !  "  he  exclaimed,  coming 
down  the  steps,  and  holding  out  his  hand — 
for  all  Europeans  were  dear  friends  in  those 
days — "Why,  Mordaunt  will  go  out  of  his 
poor  distracted  mind  with  joy.  He's  been 
nearly  mad  for  weeks." 

The  soimd  of  voices  and  their  exclamations 
of  surprise  had  brought  one  or  two  other 
white-garbed  men  upon  the  scene — among 
them  one  Ennis  of  the  Black  Horse,  who 
stared  at  the  new-comers  for  a  minute  in 
speechless  astonishment. 

*'  Good  God,  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  is  that  you  ?  " 
he  cried,  and  without  further  ado  he  just 
took  her  in  liis  arms  and  gave  her  half-a- 
dozen  kisses.  "  Is  it  really  you  ?"  he  cried. 
"  Oh !  my  poor  child,  you  must  have  had  a 
terrible  time  of  it  to  change  you  so.  But 
what  will  Mordaunt  say  1  Has  anybody  told 
liim  ]  For  Heaven's  sake  do  it  carefully — 
dou't  blurt  it  out  at  once." 

"You'd  better  go,  Ennis,"  some  one 
suggested.  "Mordaunt's  in  the  billiard- 
room." 

Thus  bidden,  Ennis  disappeared  in  the 
direction  of  the  billiard-room,  leaving  the 
others  still  in  the  large  hall.  He  found 
Mordaunt  asleep. 

**  I  say,  old  chap,"  he  began. 

The  other  sleeping  very  lightly,  woke  with 
a  .«>tart.  "Ehl  what— anything  wrong  1" 
he  asked  anxiously. 


*•  Oh,  no,  my  dear  chap  !  quite  the  con- 
trary.    Can  you  hear  news — eh  I  " 

"  News !  Yes,  of  course.  What  news 
liave  you  ? "  Poor  fellow,  he  was  so  firmly 
convinced  of  his  wife's  death,  that  he  never 
dreamt  the  news  could  be  anything  to  him 
more  than  to  any  one  else.  Ennis  took  his 
arm  kindly. 

"  It's  good  news,  old  chap — try  and  bear 
it  bravely." 

"  Yes." 

"  Your  wife's  been  bi^ought  in." 

He  felt  Mordaunt  cringe  and  shake,  find 
his  face  grew  a  sickly  greyish-white.     "  Is  it 

— is  it "  he  began,  when  Ennis  cut  him 

short. 

"  Why,  man  alive,  didn't  I  tell  you  it  was 
good  news.  She's  alive — a — live^  and  as  well 
as  one  could  reasonably  expect  considering 
the  time  she  must  have  had." 

"  Alive ! "  he  gasped,  staring  at  his  com- 
rade as  if  he  were  dazed  or  drunk. 

"  Yes — come  along." 

And  then  poor  Mordaunt  broke  from  his 
friendly  hand  and  dashed  into  the  hall  where 
she  was.  And  oh  I  what  a  meeting  it  was — 
what  joy  for  both — what  exclamations  and 
incoherent  questions — what  an  outpouring 
of  unutterable  thankfulness  to  God  ! 

And  then,  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  the  little 
woman  suddenly  gave  way  and  flung  herself 
upon  her  husband's  breast  with  an  exceed- 
ingly bitter  cry.  "  Oh,  Charlie — Charlie — my 
baby — my  baby — my  poor  little  lost  baby  ! " 

So  Charles  Mordaunt  knew  for  the  first 
time  that  his  little  child  had  been  born  into 
the  world,  and  heard  all  the  story  of  Ma j id's 
prudent  care  and  forethought  and  of  Corah's 
devotion  to  that  frail  life,  which,  like  a  little 
plant  that  comes  up  too  early  in  the  spring 
to  weather  the  last  storms  of  winter,  had 
yet  had  time  to  entwine  its  tendrils  close  and 
firm  about  the  mother's  heart. 

And  as  the  days  wore  on  and  parties  went 
out  in  all  directions  in  the  hope  of  finding 
alive  the  baby  of  the  little  woman  who  had 
borne  so  much  and  who  had  come  through 
so  many  and  great  dangers,  but  returned 
without  any  success,  the  mother's  sanguine 
heart  began  to  fail  before  the  horrible  fear 
that  she  would  never  see  her  little  child  in 
this  world  again. 

The  uncertainty  was  terrible — fifty  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day  she  said  to  her 
husband  that  she  could  bear  the  loss  if  only 
she  knew  the  woi'st — if  only  she  knew  what 
the  end  had  been — if  only  she  knew  that  the 
end  had  come,  and  that  her  babe  was  not 
left  to  the  mercy  of  those  demons.  Yet  four 
days  went  by  and  they  had  no  news  of  the 
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babe  or  nurse,  either  dead  or  alive.  Otherwise 
Mrs.  Mordaunt  would  have  been  thoroughly 
happy,  for  surely  never  was  one  little  woman 
made  so  much  of  before.  Everybody  in  the 
garrison,  and  it  was  a  large  one,  vied  with 
every  one  else  in  trying  to  do  the  most  for 
her — the  ladies  all  brought  the  best  and 
prettiest  garments  in  their  wardrobes,  and 
each  (me  of  them  offered  to  put  their  needles 
at  her  disposal,  so  that  she  might  have  any- 
thing more  that  she  wanted  ;  the  men  went 
out,  as  I  said,  to  search  for  the  child,  and 
liad  she  wislied  it,  she  might  have  had  every 
can*ia^-e  in  the  garrison  in  which  to  take  her 
daily  diives  j  and  the  childi^en  brought  her 
flowers  and  fruit,  and  one  darling  tot  who 
knew  "  the  poor  pretty  lady  was  sorry  because 
she  had  lost  her  baby,"  brought  her  a  present 
of  a  teiTier-pup,  a  siege  baby  like  her  own. 

So  the  days  went  by — four  of  them — and 
on  the  fourth,  towards  evening,  there  was 
news.  It  was  brought  into  the  Mordaunts' 
quarters  by  an  excited  subaltern,  who  was 
one  of  Mrs.  Mordaunt' s  most  enthusiastic 
admii'ers  and  who  had  been  one  of  the  most 
indefatigable  searchers  for  the  lost  baby. 
This  young  gentleman  made  no  attempt 
whatever  to  break  the  news — on  the  contrary, 
he  blurted  out  his  errand  at  once. 

"  Oh  !  Mrs.  Mordaunt,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
believe  they've  found  it,  I  do  really.  A  young 
native  woman  has  just  been  brought  in,  found 
a  couple  of  miles  out  hiding  under  a  bush 
dead-beat.  She's  got  a  baby,  says  it  belongs 
to  an  English  Mem-Sahib,  but  she  doesn't 
remember  her  name.     It  must  be  yours." 

"  It  is  Corah  !  Oh  !  where  is  she  ? "  cried 
Mrs.  Mordaunt  starting  to  her  feet. 

"She's  over  at  Forbes's  bungalow,"  he 
answered. 

The  mother  waited  to  hear  no  more — like 
a  mad  thing  she  flew  to  the  place  where  a 
group  of  people  were  gathered  around  the 
new  arrival,  recognised  with  a  cry  of  joy  the 
wet-nurse  of  her  child,  tore  aside  with  a 
trembling  hand  the  wrappings  which  covered 
it,  and  beheld,  sleeping  peacefully,  with  one 
tiny  hand  outspread  against  the  breast  which 
nourished  it — a  little  native  hahy. 

For  a  moment  she  was  too  completely 
stunned  by  the  intensity  of  her  disappoint- 
ment to  speak ;  then  the  sight  of  Corah's 
smiling  face  fairly  roused  her  into  fury ! 

"  My  baby  1  where  is  she  1  What  have 
you  done  with  herl  What  child  is  thisi" 
she  cried  in  a  pjissionate  voice. 

"Is  this  really  the  nurse?"  several  of  the 
bystanders  asked  anxiously. 

"Tlie  nui'se,  of  course  it  is  the  nurse," 
Mrs.    Mordaunt    answered   excitedly;   then 


addressed  herself  once  more  to  Corah, 
"  My  baby — where  is  she  ?  What  liave  you 
done  with  lier  ?     I  tell  you  I  \cill  know  !  " 

But  it  was  perfectly  usele.<is  to  rave  in 
English  at  a  poor  girl  who  only  understood 
tlie  Hindustani,  and  in  a  moment  of  less 
excitement  31  rs.  Mordaunt  might  havt^ 
remembered  it.  However,  her  words  made 
no  impression  whatever  upon  C'Orah,  who 
still  beamed  brightly  upon  her  and  made  a> 
though  she  would  lay  the  sleeping  infant  in 
her  arms.  She  looked  not  a  little  surprised 
when  the  Mem-Sahib  recoiled  a  step;  but 
then  a  light  seeme<l  to  break  into  her  mind, 
and  she  burst  into  a  low  amused  laugh. 

"  Oh  !  this  is  too  much,"  cried  the  mother 
indignantly,  with  an  appealing  gesture  to 
the  others  of  the  group ;  and  then — "  why 
— why — what  are  you  doing?  "  she  faltered. 

Well,  Corah  was  just  unwinding  the 
soiled  and  dingy  cotton  wrappings  from  the 
baby,  and  presently  two  pink  dimpled  legs 
appeared,  the  limbs  not  oiily  of  a  European 
child,  but  of  Mrs.  Mordaunt's  very  own. 

There  was  a  little  scuffle  and  a  smothered 
ejaculation ;  and  then  Mrs.  Mordaunt  fell  to 
frantically  kissing  that  baby,  first  the  pink 
European  end,  then  with  equal  passion  tlie 
brown  Native  end  ;  and  then  she  cried,  then 
laughed,  until  finally  the  baby  began  to  cry 
too,  much  after  the  fashion  of  babies,  who 
have  most  manners  and  customs  in  common, 
no  matter  whether  it  l^e  a  poor  little  atom 
born  in  a  London  slum,  or  the  new  little 
King  of  Spain,  in  the  account  of  whose 
christening  there  was  this  pathetic  touch, 
"  During  the  ceremony,  His  Majesty  pro- 
tested several  times  in  a  loud  voice." 

That  was  exactly  what  little  Corah  Mor- 
daunt did  a  few  hours  later,  when,  the  la.st 
traces  of  her  tlisgu ise  having  been  washed 
away,  she,  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  whole 
garrison,  was  received  into  the  fold  of  Christ, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  poor  heathen  girl 
who  had  saved  her  life  at  the  risk,  av  the 
double  and  treble  risk,  of  her  own. 

Long  afterwards,  when  the  ^lordaunts 
had  left  India  behind  them  for  ever,  they 
heard  of  poor  C-orah's  death. 

"  Ah  !  Corali  was  an  angel  hei-e,  slie  is  an 
angel  above  now,"  cried  Mrs.  Mordaunt  with 
tearful  eyes.  "  A  heathen  ?  Oh  !  well,  she 
never  changed  her  religion  certainly,  but, 
all  the  same,  I  know  I  shall  meet  her  over 
there  some  day.  Corah  was  very  good, 
really  good,  and  God  will  do  all  the  rest ; " 
an  argument  which  might  not  be  good 
theology,  but  it  was  very  human,  and  in 
faith  stupendous. 

J.  S.  Winter. 
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It  is  truly  surprising  how  few  out  of  the 
four  Olid  millions  of  Ijoniluners  ever  succeed 
in  discovering  Stirrey.  I  don't  mean  tliat 
the  piipulatiou  of  the  metropolitan  nvea  live 
for  ever  id  abstract  ignorance  of  the  bure 
existence  of  a  county  so  nanied ;  tins  over- 
educat«d  age  of  scliool-boardH  and  ladies' 
cullers  has  taken  care  that  it  shall  not  lie 
so  with  even  the  lowest  and  poorest  aiuoug 
them.  Nor  do  I  mean  that  they  have  never 
poshed  their  exploring  path  over  Waterloo 
Bridge  or  the  Charing  Cross  footway,  and  in- 
vestigated the  adjacent  and  Kimilar  boroiigliK 
of  Southwark  and  Lambeth.  Geographiwilly 
^'p(uki^g,  those  districts  of  London  itself 
which  lie  south  of  the  Tliames  are  of  coui-se 
fart  and  parcel  of  Surrey ;  but  the  true 
l^iiirrey,  the  Surrey  of  the  bournes  and  inill- 
wheels  with  which  we  have  here  to  deal. 
lies  far  away  beyond  the  ridge  of  the  North 
Downs,  and  consists  of  a  Iieautiful  bi-oken 
rural  coiintiy  whose  very  existence  is  nbso- 
liilely  unknown  to  the  vast  majority  of  the 
civilised  dwellers  in  Bays  water  and  Ken- 
sin^on.  A  dreamy  land  of  sandstone  hills, 
and  bracken,  and  heather,  a  breezy  stretch 
■>t  gorse  and  larchwood,  a  rustic  region  of 
rills  and  mill  dams,  intervenes  unexpected 
Iwtween  the  broad  belt  of  London  suburbs 
from  Guildford  to  Croydon,  and  the  other 


broad  l)elt  of  Loudon  -super-  Mare  that 
spreads  its  intrusive  brick  and  moi-tar 
around  Brighton,  Worthing,  Eastbounie,  and 
Hastings. 

Very  few  people  have  found  it  out.  Very 
few  even  suspect  its  whereabouts.  When  I 
hit  upon  it  myself  for  the  fii-st  time  I  felt 
very  much  like  stout  Cortez  (it  was  really 
Bilbao,  but  Keats  aiys  Cortez)  when  with 
eagle  eye«  be  stared  at  the  Pacific  with  all  his 
followers,  "silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien." 
Hitherto,  I  had  only  regarded  Surrey  as  the 
land  that  has  to  be  got  over  Ijetween  London 
and  the  south  coast.  When  I  found  out 
Holmbury  and  Leith  Hill,  1  ciiuld  easily 
iinagine,  like  the  Anrient  Mariner,  I  was 
the  Jii'st  that  ever  burst  tijion  tjiat  waving 
sea  of  furze  and  heather.  The  railways  have 
happily  left  it  untouched ;  and  in  the  heai't 
of  that  rustic  weald  country  you  may  still 
light  upon  villages  as  rural  and  nllagers  as 
unsopliisticated  as  any  to  lie  found  in  Devon 
or  Lincolnshire.  The  backbone  of  this  un- 
explored Surrey  hill-district  is  foi-med  by  the 
i-ange  of  sandstone  heights,  which  starting 
at  Hindhead  and  Blackdown  runs  right 
athwart  the  %'ery  centre  of  the  county,  and 
reaches  its  greatest  elevation  in  Leith  Hill, 
about  a  thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  Tlie 
southern   flank   of    this   wild    lie,".ther-clad. 


Scotch-looking  range  forms  iiii  ribnipt  and  pi-e- 
c'ipitous  eGcm-puietit,  toppling  over  Bndiieuly 
eigtit  liundred  feet  into  the  weuld  cliiy 
below ;  and  it  is  from  the  edge  of  this  emriirp- 
lueiit  at  Holmbury  St.  Mai-j-  and  Leith  Hill 
Tower  that  the  most  famous  views  over  tlie 
weald  of  Siwsex,  Kent,  an<i  Surt-ey,  with  the 
blue  chain  of  the  South  Downs  looming  on 
the  horizon,  may  always  be  obtained  in  clear 
weather-  But  the  northern  lilope,  though 
far  less  steep  {for  it  foUowa  the  iiatiuiil  tilt 
of  the  strata),  affords  perhaps  the  most 
picturesque  detail.  Its  surface  is  scooped  out 
into   profound   gleus  by  the  petty  streams 


that  take  their  rise  from  tiie  drainage  of  the 
summit ;  and  most  of  these  glens  liave  bectii 
happily  planted  with  thick  gi-owth  of  pine- 
wood  and  lai'ches,  till  they  produce  altogether 
most  mountainous  effects  for  so  verj'  small 
and  inconsiderable  an  elevation.  One  little 
coiTie  in  particular,  tluit  stretches  due  north 
fi-om  Leith  Hill  in  the  Cold  Harbour  direction, 
instinctively  reminds  almost  every  visitor  of 
the  rich  green  pine-clstd  valleys  of  the  Sn'iss 
Jni-a. 

The  stream  that  has  eaten  out  this  lovely 
little  glen  runs  down  ultimately  by  devious 
ways  to  the  remote  and  lugh-placeil  Sunvy 
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village  of  Abinger.  The  Abingboarne  and 
the  Tillingboiirne  are  the  old-fashioned 
English  names  of  its  two  branches,  called 
after  the  two  Teutonic  families  who  first 
vsettled  among  these  wild  and  lonely  Celtic 
aplands.  A  dam  on  the  bourne  forms  the 
mill-pond — as  sweetly  rural  a  spot  as  any  in 
England.  You  approach  the  village  from 
the  high  road  by  a  steep  and  leafy  lane,  of 
which  Devonshire  itself  need  not  be  ashamed, 
worn  deep  into  the  shifty  soft  yellow  sand- 
stone by  immemorial  wheels  of  antique  carts, 
aided  by  the  ceaseless  working  of  the  water- 
courseB  that  glide  rapidly  down  its  sides  and 
centre.  The  church  stands  seven  hundred 
feet  above  sea-level.  The  mill  itself  nestles 
lower  down  near  the  Guildford  road,  and  the 
boame  as  it  hurries  to  meet  it  dances  and 
sings  over  endless  little  stickles  that  interrupt 
and  diversify  its  tumbling  course.  Seen 
from  below,  the  picture  of  the  wheel  and 
mill-stream  is  characteristically  English. 
Beautiful  water- weeds  choke  the  sides  ;  ferns 
and  liverworts  spread  their  creeping  glossy 
green  fronds  over  the  moist  stone-work,  for 
ever  wet  with  the  scattered  spray  from  the 
sluices ;  and,  hard  by,  the  overflow  water 
falls  through  lush  foliage  in  white  sheets  of 
foam  on  to  the  clear  and  eddying  basin 
beneath.  It  is  the  sort  of  spot  where  an 
artist  and  a  naturalist  love  to  linger,  and 
where  both  may  often  be  seen  together, 
mutely  engaged  in  silent  companionship  upon 
their  several  occujiations. 

Beyond  the  mill,  the  stream  expands  into 
a  marshy  bottom  at  Abinger  Hammer,  whose 
very  name  enshrines  the  memory  of  a  half- 
forgotten  page  in  the  history  of  the  weald. 
For  here  once  basked  the  Hammer  Pond,  the 
water-power  for  the  old  mediaeval  smelting 
works  of  wealden  iron.  All  this  sandstone 
region  indeed  teems  thickly  with  ironstone ; 
and  throaghout  the  middle  ages,  and  well  on 
into  the  "  spacious  days  of  great  Elizabeth," 
iron  wa9  largely  mined  and  smelted  through- 
out the  entire  valley  between  the  North  and 
South  Downs.  The  weald  was  then,  as  its 
name  imports,  a  forest  district,  for  the  word 
itself  is  one  by  origin  with  the  German 
wald,  and  the  north-country  wold,  and 
implies  etymologically  a  woodland  country. 
Before  the  general  u.se  of  coal  in  manufacture, 
the  proximity  of  wood  for  making  charcoal 
to  the  wealden  iron  ore  rendered  the  district 
comparatively  wealthy.  But  by  the  end  of 
the  Tudor  period  the  fuel  had  well-nigh 
become  exhausted,  and  the  gradual  intro- 
duction of  mineral  coal  for  burning  soon 
caused  the  Surrey  iron  mines  to  be  abandoned 
in  favour  of  the  far  richer  deposits  of  the  north 


and  the  midlands.  Ever  since  that  time 
Abinger  Hammer  has  remained  a  mere  rude 
and  swampy  deserted  botanizing  ground ; 
and  the  meaning  of  its  name  has  been  so 
completely  forgotten  that  learned  etymolo- 
gists have  striven  to  connect  it  with  Thor 
the  Thunderer  and  his  famous  hammer. 

From  Abinger  the  bourne  descends  a 
broader  valley,  made  famous  by  Gobbet t  in 
his  Rurcd  Rides  (the  truest  guide  for  all  this 
inistic  Surrey  region)  to  the  beautiful  green 
village  of  Gomshall,  with  its  pretty  cottages, 
its  wild  watei*side  vegetation,  and  its  great 
gardens  of  lush  watercress,  assiduously 
tilled  for  the  London  market.  But  even  the 
London  market  itself  has  not  yet  spoiled 
Gomshall ;  it  still  remains  in  the  pristine 
bowery  flowery  stage  of  the  native  English 
village,  its  cottages  all  overgrown  with 
jasmine  or  honeysuckle,  and  its  slumberous 
streamlet  bordered  by  rank  tall  bur-reeds  and 
feathery  tops  of  blossoming  valerian.  Groms- 
hall  millpond  stands  at  a  point  where  once 
upon  a  time  the  brook  must  have  tumbled 
down  some  barrier  in  a  little  cascade ;  and 
the  dam  that  confines  it  rises  almost  level 
with  the  old  tiled  roofs  of  the  mill  buildings 
below.  Iris  and  rushes  fringe  its  bank,  and 
among  the  Canadian  water-weed  that  waves 
upon  its  bottom,  the  miller's  thumbs  dart  in 
and  out  with  lightning  speed  on  sunshiny 
mornings.  For  quiet  English  scenery  in 
its  highest  perfection  you  cannot  do  better 
than  try  this  long  straight  dale  between  the 
tall  chalk  downs  and  the  ramping  sandstone 
of  the  Mid-Surrey  hill  system. 

The  Abingbourne  and  Tillingboume  fall 
at  last  into  the  Wey  near  Guildford,  and  so 
trend  always  in  a  more  or  less  marked  north- 
westerly direction.  But  another  and  still 
more  beautiful  little  streamlet  diverges  from 
the  wooded  noi-them  slope  of  Leith  Hill  with 
an  easterly  twist,  and  finally  swells  the 
volume  of  the  silent  Mole  near  the  town  of 
Dorking.  In  its  lower  reaches,  this  lesser 
bourne  bears  the  quaint  old  Celtic  title  of 
the  Pipbrook ;  its  upper  tributaries  are 
either  nameless  or  known  by  name  to  none 
but  the  country  folk  along  its  banks. 
"We  call  it  the  brook,"  is  the  only  infor- 
mation that  inquiry  can  elicit  from  the 
stolid  lips  of  the  Surrey  peasant.  This 
eastern  brook,  after  leaving  the  upland 
country,  where  it  flows  through  a  wild  and 
lonely  glen  with  quite  the  character  of  a 
mountain  stream,  runs  down  by  a  sweet 
cultivated  English  valley  through  the  grounds 
of  the  Rookery.  The  Kookery  itself,  apart 
from  its  loveliness  as  a  bit  of  scenery,  derives 
a  certain  grim  interest  of  its  own  from  asso- 
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ciation,  for  it  was  the  home  and  birthplace 
of  Population  Malthus.  Whenever  I  stroll 
through  the  Rookciy  grounds — they  lie  within 
an  eaey  and  pleasant  walk  of  DorkiDg  town, 
where  I  at  present  abide — I  can  almost 
forgive  poor  Purson  Malthus  for  !iia  terrible 
theories,  which  are,  alas  !  so  undeniably  and 
irresistibly  true  ;  for  as  I  look  about  me  at 
the  eiquisite  prospect  from  tiie  front  of  his 
birthplace  I  say  to  myself,  "A  man  who 
lived  in  such  charming  grounds  as  these 
must  have  Vieen  loth  tu  see  them  cut  up 
into  allotments  by  the  growth  of  population, 
and  the  inevitable  advent  of  the  socialistic 
millennium."  Like  the  devils  and  Malthus 
himself,  I  also  believe  and  tremble. 


it  demanded  shelter,  a  wood  in  tlie  rear,  a 
lookout  upon  a  lawn,  an  artificial  lake,  a 
garden  "  developed  "  by  Capability  BroWn, 
and  a  hill  to  close  the  further  vision.  Our 
modem  plan  gives  the  finest  view,  but  the 
eighteenth  century  system  makes  the  prettiest 
picture.  No  such  picture  can  be  prettier 
than  that  of  theltookery,  a  snug,  sequestered 
picturesque  English  mansion  house,  well 
worthy,  of  its  sweet  old-fashioned  name. 
Best  of  all,  a  public  footpath  in  front  invades 
its  privacy,  and  no  churlish  proprietor  can 
ever  shut  out  his  fellow  men  from  common 
enjoyment  of  its  placid  Iteauty.  The  foot- 
path leads  on  past  TilHngbourne  waterfall  to 
Broadmoor    valley,    and   forms    by   far   the 


The  Rookery  house  itself,  overgrown  with 
a  rich  mantle  of  evergreen  creepers,  stands 
secluded  in  a  narrow  dale,  shut  in  by 
hanging  hills,  and  embowered  on  every  side 
in  ancient  foliage.  From  the  door,  a  terrace 
descends  to  the  pond  in  front ;  the  hills 
above  close  in  the  prospect  abruptly  south- 
ward. I  use  the  word  advisedly,  for  the 
Rookery,  like  its  neighbours,  Bury  Hill  and 
the  Jfeopdeue,  was  originally  built  in  the 
days  of  ■'  prospects."  The  nineteenth  century 
demands  a  view :  it  perches  its  house,  like 
Denbies  or  Aidworth,  on  the  breezy  summit 
of  an  open  down,  with  a  wide  sweep  over  all 
the  country  side,  to  north  and  south,  to  east- 
ward and  to  westward.  But  the  eighteenth 
century  loved  rather  a  prospect  then  a  view; 


pleasantest  and  most  picturesque  approach 
to  Leith  Hill  for  the  pedestrian  tourist. 

The  Rookery  mill,  that  stands  <n  the 
valley  below,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
among  all  these  sleepy  Siurey  mill-wheels. 
The  broken  ledges  over  which  the  water  foils 
give  it  almost  the  character  of  a  uatuial 
cataract ;  and  the  tall  background  of  trees 
in  the  rear  completes  a  nook  that  for  quiet 
rustic  charm  can  hardly  be  matched  within 
the  four  mile  radius  from  Charing  Cross. 
How  few  Londoners  are  yet  aware  that  forty- 
five  minutes  from  London  Bridge  on  a  sunny 
July  or  August  morning  will  bring  them 
down  into  country  like  this,  where  they  may 
wander  for  hours  alone  by  solitary  footpaths, 
along  tumbling  streams,  and  past  the  moss* 


^wn   lazv   wb^ela   of    such  romnntic   tiiilf- 
dj-iirted  mill'houKes. 

Beyond  the  Rookery,  the  Ktrenm  that  feeiis 
the  pond  and  tiiniH  the  xjlent  niill-whe«l 
jnins  its  waters,  near  an  old  stone  bridge, 
lith  another  loume  which  descends  through 
its  own  glen  from  Bury  Hill  lake,  and  bears 
llienceforth  the  name  of  the  Piphrook.  A 
Innety  lane  tliat  branches  o&  northward  from 
tlie  'Jnildfonl  road  leads  along  its  Kink,  half- 
liidden  by  swe«t  sedge  and  flowering  bur-reed. 


to  MilUm  Coiii-t  pond  and  mill-wheel.  The 
stranger  might  ejisily  take  it  for  a  private 
carriage-drive,  so  cunningly  has  the  little 
lodge  lieen  placeil,  with  warning  intent,  at 
its  entrance ;  but  it  really  forms  a  public 
road  to  the  mill  and  the  downs  behind,  and 
afTor<ls  as  sweet  and  varied  a  country  stroll 
as  any  to  be  found  in  this  delightfnl 
neigbtxHirhood.  Slilton  Court  mill  itself  is 
my  esj>ecial  fnvourit*  among  our  Suri'eyinill- 
wheelM.    lt«  very  name  betrays  the  antiquity 
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of  the  mill  or  its  predecessor ;  for  some  such 
wheel  must  have  revolved  here  slowly,  with 
old-fashioned  leisureliness,  ever  since  the 
hamlet  was  tirst  christened  Milton.  A  flight 
of  stone  steps,  well  worn  by  generations  of 
human  feet,  runs  down  lo  the  pretty  little 
garilen  below.  By  its  side  stands  a  cottage 
thickly  draped  in  roses ;  the  overflow  plashes 
over  stones  green  and  slippery  with  waving 
slime  ;  beyond,  a  rustic  bridge  in  the  grounds 
of  Milton  Cotirt  House  completes  the  smiling 
dreamy    picture.     Mr.    Gardner's    exquisite 


Surrey  valley.  I  wish  Mr.  Parsons  would 
run  down  some  day  and  crystallise  it  for  us 
in  immortal  colour. 

The  ivy-covered  archway  on  the  right 
leads  to  the  precincts  of  Milton  Court,  which 
once  took  its  name  from  the  mill,  and  now 
in  due  course  returns  the  compliment  It  is 
a  fine  old  red-brick  Jacobean  mansion,  with 
quaint  round  gables,  only  to  be  seen  by  the 
pa.sising  pedestrian  over  the  top  of  a  high 
(ind  forbidding  wayside  wall.  The  main 
building    was    I'aised    by   the    Evelyns    of 


original  drawing,  from  which  the  wooilcut  here 
given  is  engraved,  hangs  before  ino  on  my 
study  wall  as  I  writ-e,  and  makes  nie  despair 
ever  to  paint  in  words  the  singular  charm  of 
that  sweet  spot.  The  pen  is  so  poor  on 
implement  to  pit  agninst  the  pencil.  But 
just  beyond  the  mill,  and  within  reach  of 
the  irrigating  stream,  lies  another  lovely 
bit,  a  natural  wild  garden  of  iris  and  marsh 
marigold,  as  yet  unpainte<l,  which  always 
seems  to  me  as  though  a  picture  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Par.sons  had  walked  out  of  its  frame 
and  come   to   settle  itself    foi-   life   in    this 


Wdtton- — John  Evelyn's  family,  of  Sylra 
and  the  Diari/— in  the  fii-st  pirt  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  and  when  limked  at  f ivm 
above,  on  the  sloix-s  of  the  chalk  downs,  the 
house  and  gardens,  with  their  lake  and 
bridges,  combine  with  tliemill  and  mill-pond 
into  a  pretty  view.  But  the  best  view  of 
all  can  be  had  fi-nm  the  bridge  hard  by  the 
mill-house,  a  bridge  thickly  covered  with 
glossy  green  ivy,  where  one  can  take  in  at  a 
single  fiiance  the  idle  mill-wheel,  the  wat^r 
from  the  open  slnice  iiishing  and  roaring 
over  the  stones  below,  the  rank  vegetation 
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of  cow-parsnip  and  butter-bur  that  chokes 
the  margin,  the  pond  and  islets  where  the 
swans  are  nesting,  and  the  big  trees  that 
frame  in  the  whole  with  their  overhanging 
arch  of  summer  greenery. 

Footpaths  at  intervals  along  the  bank  enable 
the  explorer  who  is  not  afraid  of  a  little 
trespassing  (for  every  natui'alist  despises  the 
land  laws)  to  follow  up  the  Pipbrook  from 
Milton  Court  almost  uninterruptedly  till  it 
joins  the  main  stream  of  the  Mole  near  Box 
Hill  station.  On  the  Mole  itself,  hard  by 
Betcliworth  Park,  stands  the  last  of  onr 
wheels,  the  Castle  mill  at  Dorking.  It 
takes  its  name  from  Betcliworth  Castle,  in 
the  park  al)ove,  to  whichit  originally  belonged 
as  {lart  of  the  manor;  and  since  a  mill  on 
the  spot  is  mentioned  in  Domeaday  Book, 
tbe  name  is  doubtless  one  of  great  antiquity. 
The  Castle  mill  lacks  to  some  extent  the 
simplicity  and  countrified  air  of  the  wheels 
that  stand  on  tbe  minor  tributaries  ;  it  has  a 
look  of  brisk  business  and  solid  prosperity 
about  it,  that  militates  sadly  with  the 
picture.sque  element.  But  even  so,  it  boasts 
points  of  its  own — a  broader  rush  of  water, 
a  deeper  pool,  a  wider  view,  and  some  lovely 
glimpses  up  the  valley  towards  Mickleham. 


The  sandstone,  too,  just  hereabouts  is  a  deep 
[■ed  in  hue,  and  where  it  has  been  hollowed 
out  in  partly  artificial  caves  to  Form  a  coat^h 
house  for  the  mill  wagons  its  damp  surface 
is  now  overgrown  with  a  dense  crop  of  creep- 
ing liverworts.  A  path  leads  across  the 
fields  to  Box  Hill ;  another  little  lane  mounts 
the  steep  hillside  to  the  glorious  Spanish 
chestnut  avenues  of  Betcbworth  Park. 

Unexplored  Surrey  is  rich  in  beauties  sncli 
as  those  which  a  laving  pencil  has  here  deftly 
limned  for  us  among  the  mills  and  mill- 
wheels  of  the  Dorking  district.  Whoever 
searches  the  back  of  the  county  for  himself 
will  go  away  surprised  in  heart  that  he 
should  have  sought  so  often  in  Wales  or 
Yorkshire  what  can  be  found  in  such  laW.sh 
profusion  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Picca- 
dilly Circus.  If  you  don't  believe  it,  walk 
on  your  own  legs  from  Dorking  station, 
through  Westcott  Heath,  the  Kookery,  and 
Tillingboume  Glen  to  Leith  Hill  Tower,  and 
back  by  the  way  of  Cold  Harbour  and 
Ockley;  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
j'our  day's  work,  why  then,  by  all  meitns 
confine  vourself  in  future  to  tbe  Cromwell 
Koad,  Pall  Mall,  and  Regent  Sti-eet. 

Gbant  Allen. 


THE  YOUNG  PRINCESS. 

A  BALLAD  Of  OLD  LAWS  OF  LOVE. 


HEN  the  South  sang  Hke  a  nightingale 

Above  a  bo\¥cr  in  May, 

The  training  of  Love's  vine  of  flame 

Was  writ  in  laws,  for  lord  and  dame 

To  say  their  yea  and  nay. 


When  the  South  sang  like  a  njgli  tin  gale 

Across  the  flowering  niglit. 
And  lord  and  dame  held  gentle  sport, 
There  came  a  young  princess  to  Conrt, 
A  frost  of  beauty  whito. 


The  South  sang  like  a  nightingale 
To  thaw  her  ghttering  dream : 
No  vine  of  Love  her  bosom  gave, 
She  drank  no  wine  of  Love,  but  grave 
She  held  them  to  Love's  theme. 


The  South  grew  all  a  nightingale 

Beneath  a  moon  unmoved  : 
Like  the  banner  of  war  shs  led  them  on ; 
She  left  them  to  lie,  like  the  light  that  has  gone 

From  wine-cups  overproved. 
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V. 

When  the  South  was  a  fervid  nightingale, 

And  she  a  chilling  moon, 
'Twas  pity  to  see  on  the  garden  swards, 
Against  Love's  laws,  those  rival  lords 

As  willow-wands  lie  strewn. 

VI. 

The  South  had  throat  of  a  nightingale 

For  her,  the  young  princess: 
She  gave  no  vine  of  Love  to  rear, 
Love's  wine  drank  not,  yet  bent  her  ear 

To  themes  of  Love  no  less. 


IL 


I. 

The  lords  of  the  Court  they  sighed  heart-sick, 

Heart-free  Lord  Dusiote  laughed  : 
I  prize  her  no  more  than  a  fling  o'  the  dice, 
But,  or  shame  to  my  manhood,  a  lady  of  ice, 

We  master  her  by  craft ! 

II. 

Heart' sick  the  lords  of  joyance  yawned, 

Lord  Dusiote  laughed  heart-free : 
I  count  her  as  much  as  a  crack  o'  my  thumb. 
But,  or  shame  of  my  manhood,  to  me  she  shall  come 

Like  the  bird  to  roost  in  the  tree  ! 

III. 

At  dead  of  night  when  the  palace-guard 

Had  passed  the  measured  rounds, 
The  young  princess  awoke  to  feel 
A  shudder  of  blood  at  the  crackle  of  steel 

Within  the  garden-bounds. 

IV. 

It  ceased,  and  she  thought  of  whom  was  need. 

The  friar  or  the  leech; 
When  lo,  stood  her  tirewoman  breathless  by: 
Lord  Dusiote,  madam,  to  death  is  nigh, 

Of  you  he  would  have  speech. 
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V. 


He  prays  you  of  your  gentleness 
To  light  him  to  his  dark  end. 

The  princess  rose,  aud  forth  she  went, 

For  charity  was  her  intent, 
Devoutly  to  befriend. 


VI. 

Lord  Dusiote  hung  on  his  good  squire's  arm, 

The  priest  beside  him  knelt : 
A  weeping  handkerchief  was  pressed 
To  stay  the  red  flood  at  his  breast, 

And  bid  cold  ladies  melt. 


VII. 


O  lady,  though  you  are  ice  to  men, 

All  pure  to  heaven  as  light. 
Within  the  dew  within  the  flower, 
Of  you  *tis  whispered  that  love  has  power 
When  secret  is  the  night. 


VIII. 

I  have  silenced  the  slanderers,  peace  to  their  souls! 

Save  one  was  too  cunning  for  me. 
I  die,  whose  love  is  late  avowed, 
He  lives,   who  boasts  the  lily  has  bowed 

To  the  oath  of  a  bended  knee. 


IX. 

Lord  Dusiote  drew  breath  with  pain, 
And   she  with  pain  drew  breath : 

On  him  she  looked,  on  his  like  above  ; 

She  flew  in  the  folds  of  a  marvel  of  love, 
Revealed  to  pass  to  death. 


X. 

You  are  dying,  O  great-hearted  lord, 
You  are  dying  for  me,  she  cried ; 
O  take  my  hand,  O  take  my  kiss, 
And  take  of  your  right  for  love  like  this. 
The  vow  that  plights  me  bride. 
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XI. 

She  bade  the  priest  recite  his  words 
While  hand  in  hand  were  they, 

Lord  Dusiote  s  soul  to  waft  to  bliss ; 

He  had  her  hand,  her  vow,  her  kiss, 
And  his  body  was  borne  away. 


III. 


I. 

Lord  Dusiote  sprang  from  priest  and  squire ; 

He  gazed  at  her  lighted  room  : 
The  laughter  in  his  heart  grew  slack ; 
He  knew  not  the  force  that  pushed  him  back 

From  her  and  the  morn  in  bloom. 

II. 

Like  a  drowned  man's  length  on  the  strong  flood-tide, 

Like  the  shade  of  a  bird  in  the  sun, 
He  fled  from  his  lady  whom  he  might  claim 
As  ghost,  and  who  made  the  daybeams  flame 
To  scare  what  he  had  done. 


III. 

There  was  grief  at  Court  for  one  so  gay, 
Though  he  was  a  lord  less  keen 

For  training  the  vine  than  at  vintage -press ; 

But  in  her  soul  the  young  princess 
Believed  that  love  had  been. 

IV. 

Lord  Dusiote  fled  the  Court  and  land, 

He  crossed  the  woeful  seas, 
Till  his  traitorous  doing  seemed  clearer  to  bum, 
And  the  lady  beloved  drew  his  heart  for  return, 

Like  the  banner  of  war  in  the  breeze. 

v. 

He  neared  the  palace,  he  spied  the  Court, 

And  music  he  heard,  and  they  told 
Of  foreign  lords  arrived  to  bring 
The  nuptial  gifts  of  a  bridegroom  king 
To  the  princess  grave  and  cold. 
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VI. 

The  masque  and  the  dance  were  cloud  on  wave, 

And  down  the  masque  and  the  dance 
Lord  Dusiote  stepped  from  dame  to  dame, 
And  to  the  young  princess  he  came, 
With  a  bow  and  a  burning  glance. 

VII. 

Do  you  take  a  new  husband  to-morrow,  lady  ? 

She  shrank  as  at  prick  of  steel. 
Must  the  first  yield  place  to  the  second,  he  sighed 
Her  eyes  were  like  the  grave  that  is  wide 

For  the  corpse  from  head  to  heel. 

VIII. 

My  lady,  my  love,  that  little  hand 

Has  mine  ringed  fast  in  plight: 
I  bear  for  your  lips  a  lawful  thirst, 
And  as  justly  the  second  should  follow  the  first, 
I  come  to  your  door  this  night. 

IX. 

If  a  ghost  should  come  a  ghost  will  go  : 

No  more  the  lady  said, 
Save  that  ever  when  he  in  wrath  began 
To  swear  by  the  faith  of  a  living  man, 

She  answered  him.  You  are  dead. 


IV. 


I. 

The  soft  niffht-wind  went  laden  to  death 
With  smell  of  the  orange  in  flower; 

The  light  leaves  prattled  to  neighbour  ears; 

The  bird  of  the  passion  sang  over  his  tears; 
The  night  named  hour  by  hour. 

II. 

Sang  loud,  sang  low  the  rapturous  bird 

Till  the  yellow  hour  was  nigh, 
Behind  the  folds  of  a  darker  cloud  : 
He  chuckled,  he  sobbed,  alow,  aloud ; 
The  voice  between  earth  and  sky. 
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III. 


0  will  you,  will  you,  women  are  weak ; 

The  proudest  are  yielding  mates 
For  a  forward  foot  and  a  tongue  of  fire : 
So  thought  Lord  Dusiote's  trusty  squire, 

At  watch  by  the  palace-gates. 


IV. 

The  song  of  the  bird  was  wine  in  his  blood, 

And  woman  the  odorous  bloom : 
His  masters  great  adventure  stirred 
Within  him  to  mingle  the  bloom  and  bird, 
And  mom  ere  its  coming  illume. 


Beside  him  strangely  a  piece  of  the  dark 

Had  moved,  and  the  undertones 
Of  a  priest  in  prayer,  like  a  cavernous  wave. 
He  heard,  as  were  there  a  soul  to  save 
For  urgency  now  in  the  groans. 


VI. 

No  priest  was  hired  for  the  play  this  night: 

And  the  squire  tossed  head  like  a  deer 
At  sniflF  of  the  tainted  wind ;  he  gazed 
Where  cresset-lamps  in  a  door  were  raised, 
Belike  on  a  passing  bier. 


VII. 

All  cloaked  and  masked,  with  naked  blades, 

That  flashed  of  a  judgement  done. 
The  lords  of  the  Court,  from  the  palace-door, 
Came  issuing  silently,  bearers  four, 
And  flat  on  their  shoulders  one. 


VIII. 

They  marched  the  body  to  squire  and  priest. 
They  lowered  it  sad  to  earth : 

The  priest  they  gave  the  burial  dole, 

Bade  wrestle  hourly  for  his  soul, 
Who  was  a  lord  of  worth. 
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One  said,  farewell  to  a  gallant  knight! 

And  one,  but  a  restless  ghost ! 
'Tis  a  year  and  a  day  since  in  this  place 
He  died,  sped  high  by  a  lady  of  grace 

To  join  the  blissful  host. 


X. 


Not  vainly  on  us  she  charged  her  cause, 

The  lady  whom  we  revere 
For  faith  in  the  mask  of  a  love  untrue 
To  the  Love  we  honour,  the  Love  her  due, 

The  Love  we  have  vowed  to  rear. 


XI. 

A  trap  for  the  sweet  tooth,  lures  for  the  light, 

For  the  fortress  defiant  a  mine : 
Right  well !     But  not  in  the  South,  princess. 
Shall  the  lady  snared  of  her  nobleness 
Ever  shamed  or  a  captive  pine. 


XII. 

When  the  South  had  voice  of  a  nightingale 

Above  a  Maying  bower, 
On  the  heights  of  Love  walked  radiant  peers; 
The  bird  of  the  passion  sang  over  his  t-ears 

To  the  breeze  and  the  orange-flower. 

George  Meredith: 
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I. 


BRILLIANT     day     in 
early   summer,    the   sea 
olue  as  the  alpine  gen- 
tian, the  deep  large  dark 
flower ;    and     the    over- 
arching sky  blue  aa  the 
paler   but  yet  intensely 
azure   gentianella.      Not 
a  white  horse    on    the 
sea,  only  twinkles  where  the  water-turface 
wreathed    in    laughter   to   the   son's   smile. 
The  little  steamer,  Sir  Francit  Drakt,  was 
paddling  her  way  very  leisurely  from  Guernsey 
to  St.  Mato,  and  her  wake  lay  behind  her  as 
far  as   the    eye   could   trace.      She   had   left 
Plymouth    the   preceding    evening,    and   at 
Mrly  morning  arrived  off  the  harbour  of  St. 
Pierre,  Guernsey,  where   she   picked   up  a 
couple  of  passengers,  two  gentlemen,  both 
yoDDg,  who  sat  on  deck,  smoked,  and  talked 
together  in  French. 

Presently,  from  the  first  cabin  emerged 
two  ladies,  one  old,  the  other  young,  who 
also  took  up  their  place  on  deck,  and  talked 
,  together,  not  in  French,  but  in  English. 
These  ladies  ha^l  eome  from  England  and 
W  accordingly  slept  on  board.  Neither 
presented  that  dishevelled,  haggard,  and 
hattered  appearance  so  conspicuous  in  travel- 
lers who  have  crossed  the  Channel.  Neither 
hsd  that  look  of  utter  break  down  of  self- 
esteem  that  may  be  seen  daily  on  the  Dover 
or  Calais  pier,  but  both  were  fresh,  hearty, 
snd  neat.  There  was  not  much  in  the  elder 
lady  to  attract  attention — at  least,  the  atten- 
tion of  young  men — but  it  was  other  with 


the  second  lady.  She  was  a  girl  of  eighteen, 
very  pretty,  bnght,  happy,  and  with  the 
clearest  complexion,  and  with  the  purest 
colour  in  her  sweet  cheeke.  She  had  honest 
eyes,  of  brown,  and  rather  dark-brown  hair. 
Self-consciousness  is  the  bane  of  most  girls' 
faces,  especially  if  they  have  any  pretence 
to  beauty,  or  are  well  dressed.  There  was 
nothing  of  this  in  the  girl  on  deck.  The 
gentlemen  were  struck  with  the  tenderness 
and  consideration  she  showed  for  her  mother. 
That  same  mother  wore  what  was  at  one 
time  known  as  an  "  ugly  ; "  it  was  a  soi-t  of 
hood  of  blue  silk  stretched  on  wires  or 
whalebones,  that  folded  up  or  drew  down  in 
front  of  her  bonnet,  tike  the  hood  of  a 
carriage.  Nothing  more  disfiguring  can  be 
conceived ;  only  an  Englishwoman  would 
venture  to  assume  it.  A  Frenchwoman 
would  die  at  the  stake  rather  than  appear  in 
an  "  ugly." 

By  that  "  ugly  "  the  dat«  of  this  8t«ry  can 
be  fixed.  Let  our  lady  readers,  if  they  are 
old  enough,  throw  back  their  thoughts  to 
the  time  when  ladies  did  not  blush  to  wear 
Dgliea.  At  that  time  the  steamers  did  not 
run  from  Southampton  or  Weymouth  to  the 
French  port  of  St.  Malo,  touching  on  the 
way  at  Guernsey  and  Jersey.  At  that  time 
the  Channel  Islanders  did  not  dream  of 
sending  early  vegetables  to  Covent  Garden 
Market.  At  that  time  there  was  no  railway 
from  St.  Malo  to  Nantes  and  Bordeaux. 

"  I  think,  my  dear  Jacket,  we  will  break- 
fast on  deck,"  said  the  elder  lady.  "It 
would  upset  me  going  down  the  ladder  again. 
The  insides  do  smell  of  paint — I  mean  the 
cabin."     Then  to  the  gentlemen,  or  rather, 
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iDdiscriminately  to  one  of  them,  "Can  you 
tell  me,  sir,  when  we  reach  our  destination  1 " 

"(7a  depend y  madame"  answered  one,  and 
added  in  English  with  a  foreign  accent, 
"  If  madame  is  going  to  Jersey — or  to  St. 
Malo  1 " 

"  Oh,  we're  for  France,  sir,"  explained  the 
lady.  "  My  poor  Aunt  Betsy  has  been  taken 
bad  there,  and  we're  sent  for — ^that  is,  I  am, 
as  her  nearest  relative,  and  I've  taken  my 
daughter,  Jacket,  along  with  me.  Bless  my 
heart !  I  can't  speak  a  word  of  Farlez-voua, 
but  Jacket  has  had  the  best  advantages  money 
could  procure,  and  has  been  at  a  boarding- 
school,  and  can  talk  French  like  a  fish." 

"  Mamma,"  said  the  young  lady,  with  a 
smile,  and  the  slightest  deepening  of  colour 
in  her  cheek,  "  thinks  because  I  have  read 
Telemaque  that  I  am  fluent  in  French,  but  I 
have  had  no  experience.  We  are  going  to 
St.  Malo." 

Then  the  gentlemen  ordered  breakfast  on 
deck  as  well.  The  ice  was  broken,  and  the 
two  little  separate  parties  coalesced  and 
became  almost  one  for  the  rest  of  the 
voyage.  Mrs.  Fairbrother,  the  old  lady, 
indeed,  to  use  one  of  the  gentlemen's  expres- 
sions, ran  alongside  of  them  and  threw  out 
grappling-irons.  She  had  never  been  out  of 
Fngland  before,  she  was  profoundly  ignorant 
of  foreign  ways,  she  was  mightily  afraid  of 
imaginary  dangers  and  difficulties ;  and  she 
clung  to  these  strangers  as  likely  to  assist 
her  to  surmount  the  first  obstacles.  Mrs. 
Fairbrother  was  a  worthy  woman,  the  wife  of 
a  large  grocer  who  had  made  a  considerable 
fortune  by  supplying  H.M.  vessels  when  put 
in  commission.  Her  education  was  deficient, 
but  she  had  the  best  and  kindest  heart  in 
the  world.  Her  thorough  goodness  did  not 
allow  those  who  knew  her  to  admit  that  she 
was  vulgar.  The  old  lady  had  picked  up 
what  little  she  knew  of  history  and  geography 
from  novels  and  plays,  and  her  mind  on  such 
subjects  was  the  veriest  lumber-closet  of 
disconnected  facts  and  fictions.  The  only 
child,  Jacquetta,  had  been  well  educated,  and 
in  manner  and  acquirements  was  far  ahead 
of  her  mother.  She  was  a  true  and  good  girl, 
and  though  the  old  lady's  blunders  were 
ridiculous,  and — before  company — embarras- 
sing, she  never  laughed  at  them,  never 
attempted  to  correct  them  unless  it  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  do  so,  lest  she  should 
seem  to  assume  superiority  over  her  mother, 
and  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  woman  she 
loved  best  in  the  world. 

The  gentlemen  were  the  Baron  de  Mont- 
contour,  and  an  English  friend,  Mr.  Asheton. 
M.  de  Montcontour  had  been  a  good  deal  in 


England,  and  spoke  English  fairly  well. 
He  was  an  easy-going,  amiable  man,  without 
great  energy  of  mind  or  body.  The  Mont- 
contour estates  were  small.  He  had  a  chateau 
on  the  Loire  above  Nantes,  where  lived  his 
mother  and  aunt;  his  father  had  saved 
nothing,  the  property  barely  allowed  its  pro- 
prietors to  live  on  it.  It  was  advisable,  if 
not  necessary,  that  the  young  baron  should 
adopt  a  profession  to  supplement  his  small 
patrimony.  Accordingly  he  had  studied  law, 
and  had  taken  pains  to  familiarise  himself 
with  English,  because  he  saw  that  it  would 
help  him  at  Nantes,  where  a  good  many 
English  were  settled,  whither  English  vessels 
came,  and  where  some  commerce  went  on 
between  the  two  countries ;  where  accord- 
ingly little  difficulties  sprang  up  occasionally 
which  demanded  the  intervention  of  a  lawyer 
familiar  with  both  tongues. 

Mr.  Asheton  was  the  son  of  an  English 
merchant  at  Nantes,  and  as  the  Baron  had 
had  some  business  connection  with  his  father's 
house,  the  two  young  men  came  to  know 
each  other,  and  strike  up  a  warm,  if  not 
very  deep,  friendship.  They  had  just  made 
a  tour  together  of  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
were  on  their  way  home.  There  was  a 
slight  assumption  of  superiority  and  super- 
ciliousness in  the  tone  of  young  James 
Asheton.  He  was  the  young  man  of  the 
English  colony  at  Nantes;  a  good  deal  of 
deference  was  shown  him,  his  father  was 
well  off,  he  was  of  a  marriageable  age,  and 
there  were  some  dozen  and  a  half  young 
English  girls  at  Nantes  also  marriageable. 
This  is  a  condition  of  affairs  not  calculated 
to  engender  diffidence  in  a  young  man.  He 
wore  an  eyeglass,  and  somewhat  cocked  his 
cap.  He  had  fair  hair,  light  whiskers,  so 
fine  that  the  soft  air  on  the  vessel  blew  them 
about,  and  he  was  constrained  to  stroke 
them  back  with  his  delicate  hand,  on  which 
were  several  rings. 

"  What  is  that  thing-abob  sticking  up  on 
the  coast  yonder?"  asked  Mrs.  Fairbrother, 
pointing  eastward,  after  the  steamer  had 
left  Jersey. 

"That  ma'm,  is  Coutance  cathedral," 
answered  Asheton.  "And,  for  a  thing-a- 
bob, is  a  noble  pile,  in  the  early  Norman 
style  of  architecture." 

"Is  it  in  France?" 

"Certainly,  but  on  the  extreme  verge. 
An  earthquake  would  send  it  over  into 
debatable  waters." 

"  Well,  that  is  odd,"  remarked  the  old 
lady,  "because  it  is  nearer  Jersey  than 
England ;  we  can't  even  see  our  own  coast 
from    here,   and   we   can   those   of    France. 
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How  comes  it  that  the  islands  belong  to  us 
and  not  to  the  French  ] " 

"The  Channel  Islands,"  explained  Mr. 
Asheton,  stroking  his  whiskers,  "  are  the  only 
remains  of  the  Duchy  of  Normandy  that  are 
held  by  the  British  crown.'* 

"You  know,  mamma,  that  William  the 
Conqueror  was  Duke  of  Normandy  before 
he  became  King  of  England,"  said  Jacquetta 
hastily,  afraid  lest  her  mother  should  commit 
herself.  The  girl  saw  a  twinkle  in  the  young 
Englishman's  eye. 

"  My  dear,"  answered  the  old  lady  frankly, 
"  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I  have  no  head 
for  the  kings  of  England.  Indeed,  I  only 
remember  about  two  of  them,  Edward  who 
picked  up  a  lady's  garter,  and  refused  to 
stand  on  the  Bible,  and  Charles  I.  who 
walked  and  talked  thirty  years  after  his 
head  was  cut  off.  Yes — by  the  way,  there 
was  another — Alfred,  who  burnt  some  cakes. 
It  is  eneugh  for  me,  my  dear,  to  know  and 
to  love  the  name  of  our  gracious  Queen. 
CoDfound  their  politics.  Frustrate  their  knav- 
ish tricks.  And  make  them  fall.     Amen." 

"What,  ma'm,  a  Kepublicanl  wish  to 
overthrow  the  monarchy?"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Asheton  nibbling  his  whiskers. 

"  Fiddlesticks.  I  mean  the  enemies  of  our 
great  and  gracious  sovereign  lady  Queen 
Victoria — and — make — them — fall." 

Jacquetta  drew  her  pretty  lips  together ; 
a  little  tightening  of  her  eyebrows  might 
have  been  observed.  She  did  not  like  the 
tone  of  the  Englishman ;  he  was  laughing  at 
her  mother. 

"  Madame  has  never  been  in  France  before  1 
nor  Mademoiselle)"  asked  the  baron. 

"  O  never,  neither  of  us,"  answered  Mrs. 
Fairbrother  eagerly.  "  And  whatever  I  shall 
do  if  I  find  Aunt  Betsy  dead  I  don't  know. 
Has  one  to  send 'notice  to  the  registrar!  and 
what  is  registrar  in  French  1  And  how  about 
the  will,  taking  inventory,  and  undertaker, 
and  all  that  1  They  don't  burn  the  dead  in 
France,  do  they  1  I  have  read  about  such 
things ;  and  I  saw  it  done  in  a  play  once, 
only  just  as  they  were  about  to  light  the 
fire,  the  corpse  blazed  away  out  of  a  revolver 
at  them  and  drove  them  away,  and  so  saved 
the  widow — but,  no,  I  haven't  got  it  quite 
right,  it  was  an  Irishman  who  took  the  place 
on  the  eettee,  that  is  what  it  was  called,  I 
think.  I  hope  nothing  of  the  sort  is  done 
in  France." 

"Certainly  there  are  no  suttees  there, 
ma'm,"  answered  Ajsheton. 

"Well,  I  did  not  know.  They  are 
Catholics." 

Let  OS  hope,  madam,  your  aimt  will  be 
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alive,"  said  the  baron.  "  I  would  grieve  to 
think  that  your  first  visit  to  my  poor  country 
should  be  made  under  sad  circumstances." 

"  One  must  be  prepared,  you  know,"  said 
Mrs.  Fairbrother.  "Whatever  Jacket  and 
I  will  do  in  a  foreign  land  with  all  their 
queer  ways,  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell.  Fair- 
brother  ought  to  have  come  with  us,  but  he 
couldn't  leave  the  shop — business,  I  mean, 
couldn't  or  wouldn't — his  foreman  is  a  sharp 
man  and  honest.  It  is  too  bad,  sending  on 
us  unprotected  females  like  this,  scrimmaging 
after  a  dead  aunt,  and  neither  of  us  knowing 
how  to  manage." 

"  Where,  if  I  may  ask,  did  madame  your 
aunt  live ) "  inquired  the  baron. 

"  Near  Nantes,"  answered  the  girl  for  her 
mother,  who  was  too  vague  in  her  ideas  of 
locality  to  give  an  intelligible  answer.  But 
Mrs.  Fairbrother  replied  as  well,  eagerly, 

"  At  a  place  called  Chanticleer."  Then 
seeing  her  daughter's  lips  move,  she  said, 
"  Now,  I  know  I'm  right.  I  can't  be  wrong. 
I  know  it  has  to  do  with  cocks  and  hens." 

"Yes,  manmia,  you  are  quite  right — 
Champclair." 

"  Champclair ) "  exclaimed  the  baron,  and 
raised  his  eyebrows.  "May  I  presume  to 
ask  the  name  of  the  deceased  lady  1 " 

"O  yes,  Mary  Elizabeth  Pengelly,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Fairbrother,  "Miss  Betsy 
Pengelly.  She  had  been  companion  to  an 
old  French  lady  with  a  blasphemous  name, 
that  is,  a  name  which  should  only  be  men- 
tioned in  the  pulpit.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
broad  road  that  leads  to  destruction.  My 
aunt  got  Chanticleer  by  the  old  lady's  will 
when  she  died." 

"  Ah !  my  faith,"  exclaimed  the  baron, 
"  Madame  de  Hoelgoet." 
That's  it— Hellgate." 
That  is  very  singular,"  remarked  the 
young  Frenchman ;  "  as  it  happens,  I  know 
the  circumstances,  and  you  will  perhaps 
allow  me  the  honour  of  assisting  you  in  any 
way  that  lies  in  my  power.  On  my  desire 
to  serve  you,  madam,  you  may  ciilculate. 
Madame  de  Hoelgoet  was  a  near  relative  of 
my  mother  and  of  the  aunt  who  lives  with 
her  at  her  chateau,  and,"  he  smiled,  "  my 
mother  has  alw^ays  felt  a  little  annoyed 
because  Madame  de  Hoelgoet  left  Champclair 
out  of  the  family  to  a — what  you  call  her — 
a  companion.  But  that  need  make  no 
difference.  I  do  not  feel  with  my  mother 
in  this  matter.  I  have  even  heard  that 
Madame  Pain-au-lait — excuse  me  if  I  do  not 
give  the  name  quite  as  you  pronounce  it — 
deserved  all  she  got.  Madame  de  Hoelgoet 
suffered  for  many  years  from  a  most  painful 
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internal  disorder,  and  Madame  Pain-au-lait 
was  devoted  to  her,  and  ministered  to  her 
through  all,  with  unexampled  devotion.  No, 
for  my  part,  I  rejoice  that  she  received  her 
due,  and  my  joy  is  doubled  when  I  think 
that  Champclair  will  pass  now  into  such  fair 
and  excellent  hands,"  he  made  a  bow  to 
Mrs.  and  then  to  Miss  Fairbrother. 

"Well,  baron,"  said  the  old  lady  with  a 
pleased  expression  illumining  her  broad  good- 
natured  face,  "  I'm  glad  you  see  it  in  that 
light,  and  express  it  so  prettily.  It  shows 
you  have  a  right  way  of  looking  at  things, 
my  lord."  Since  she  had  heard  that  Mont- 
contour  was  a  baron,  she  insisted  on  ''my 
lording"  him,  to  Asheton's  great  amuse- 
ment. "  I  haven't  seen  my  Aunt  Betsy  for 
an  age,  but  I've  a  notion  what  she  did  for 
the  old  lady  with  the  Broadway  name  short- 
ened her  days." 

"M.  de  Montcontour  and  I  live  near 
Nantes,"  said  Asheton,  "and  it  will  be  a 
privilege,  if  you  will  suffer  us  to  offer  our 
services." 

"Bless  us!  I  shall  be  most  thankful," 
said  Mrs.  Fairbrother.  "  I  don't  know  how 
to  manage  anything.  We've  never  had  a 
death  in  our  house,  thanks  be.  I  never  had 
any  husband  before  Fairbrother,  and  no 
other  child  but  Jacket.  It  is  bad  enough  in 
£ngland,  and  the  undertakers  take  such 
advantages  of  the  situation.  What  they'd 
do  in  France  to  us  strangers  I  shudder  to 
contemplate.  For  my  soul's  sake  I'm  glad 
I'm  not  an  undertaker." 


11. 


Mbs.  Fairbrother  was  not  an  observant 
person ;  she  did  not  suspect  in  the  least  the 
little  play  that  was  going  on  about  her, 
whilst  she  talked.  Both  of  the  young  men 
found  Jacquetta  more  agreeable  to  converse 
"with  than  the  old  lady,  and  each  tried  to  in- 
volve his  companion  in  conversation  with  the 
latter  so  as  to  retain  the  society  of  the  young 
girl  for  himself.  Asheton  proved  restive 
when  the  good  woman  linked  herself  on  to  him. 
Tlirough  the  comer  of  his  eye  he  could  see 
the  baron  ingratiating  himself  with  Jacquetta. 
Therefore  he  took  pains  to  refer  the  mother 
to  his  friend  for  information  on  the  necessary 
formalities  attached  to  a  death  and  burial 
and  the  proving  of  wills ;  and  no  sooner  did 
he  find  the  baron  engaged  in  the  explanation 
than  he  spread  an  umbrella  to  inclose  him- 
self  with   the  girl   from   the   other  group, 


under  the  plea  of  cutting  off  from  her  the 
glare  from  the  sun  and  water,  but  in  reality 
to  raise  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  his 
friend  joining  them.  However,  M.  de  Mont- 
contour was  quite  sensible  of  his  friend's 
intentions,  and  he  extricated  himself  abruptly 
from  his  discussion  with  Mrs.  Fairbrother 
by  starting  to  his  feet  and  calling  on  Made- 
moiselle to  cross  with  hiTn  to  the  other  side 
of  the  boat  where  porpoises  were  tumbling 
in  the  water. 

Asheton  at  once  insisted  on  bringing  Mrs. 
Fairbrother  over  to  the  same  bulwarks,  to 
look  at  the  porpcases,  and  he  sat  himself  on 
the  other  side  of  Jacquetta  to  that  occupied 
by  the  baron.  The  move  was  not  absolutely 
successful,  as  he  had  the  old  lady  on  his 
left,  and  was  obliged  to  talk  to  and  listen,  or 
pretend  to  listen  to  her.  But  he  waited  his 
opportunity  to  shunt  her  on  the  baron. 

"Alphonse,"  said  he,  when  he  saw  his 
friend  talking  in  a  low  tone  to  the  girl,  about 
something  that  seemed  to  interest  her, 
"Alphonse,  Madame  asks  which  hotel  you 
recommend  at  Saint  Malo." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  baron,  completely  conceal- 
ing his  disgust  at  the  interruption,  "  of  course 
r Hotel  de  France — Chateaubriand's  native 
house.  The  hostess  English,  excellent  wines, 
and  a  table  dlidte  famous  everywhere."  Then 
to  Miss  Fairbrother,  "  as  I  was  telling  you, 
the  Guernsey  lilies  are  not  natives  of  the 
island,  they  were  bulbs  of  African  plants 
washed  up  from  a  wreck." 

"  What  about  natives  % "  asked  Mrs. 
Fairbrother. 

"The  baron,"  explained  Asheton  sulkily, 
"  was  merely  telling  you  that  Chateaubriand 
was  bom  in  the  house  now  a  hotel.  Chateau- 
briand, you  know,  who  wrote  Ataiu." 

• "  I  know  the  march  out  of  it,"  said  the 
old  lady.  "It  goes  somelhing  like  this, 
Tum  —  tiddletee  —  tum — ti !  "  and  she 
hummed,  and  with  her  fingers  drummed  on 
the  bulwarks.  "  Do  you  know  Chanticleer  1 
I  am  afraid  the  drainage  is  bad,  and  that  is 
what  has  brought  my  Aunt  Betsy  to  an 
early  grave." 

"  Is  she  so  very  young  1 " 

"  Oh,  well — about  seventy.  What  sort  of 
a  place,  now,  is  Chanticleer]" 

"My  dear  madam,"  said  Asheton  with 
eagerness,  "the  baron  alone  can  tell  you. 
I  have  never  seen  it.  I  do  not  know  where 
it  is.  I  have  not  the  smallest  idea  as  to 
how  the  drains  are  earned.  lie  knows  all 
about  it,  has  the  map  of  the  place  in  his 
head." 

That  answered.  The  old  lady  let  go  the 
bulwarks   and   went    behind    Asheton   and 
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Jacquetta,  and  caught  the  bulwarks  again 
beside  Montcontour,  on  his  right,  and  en- 
tangled him  at  otice.  Now  was  Asheton's 
turn  with  the  young  lady  and  he  availed 
himself  of  it;  he  could  be  very  agreeable 
when  he  chose,  fcnd  he  made  an  effort  now 
and  succeeded.  The  baron  writhed  in  the 
meshes  of  the  mother's  talk,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  the  chance  presented  itself  to 
him  of  flinging  her  off  on  Asheton ;  but  it 
came  and  he  grasped  it  with  eagerness. 

*'  Come  here,  Jacques,"  he  called.  "  Madame 
is  asking  if  there  is  an  English  church  ser- 
vice at  Nantes,  and  wants  to  know  the  views 
of  the  chaplain.     I  cannot  help  her." 

"I  am  at  Madame* s  orders,"  said  James 
Asheton  stiffly,  without  showing  annoyance, 
more  than  he  could  help. 

**Ah,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  Baron,  "I 
was  telling  you,  or  about  to  tell  you,  that 
whilst  on  the  Loire  you  should  try  to  make 
an  excursion  up  the  river  to  Angers  and 
Saumur.  At  the  latter  place  you  will  see 
hmnan  habitations  scooped  in  the  rock,  and 
families  living  in  subterrains — what  is  the 
wortH — caverns.  Then,  at  Fontevrault  you 
will  see  the  monuments  of  Richard  Sans 
Penr,  and  his  Queen  Berengaria.  Made- 
moiselle will  be  staying  some  months  at 
Nantes  1" 

**  I  do  not  know.  Nothing  is  settled.  We 
do  not  know  whether  my  poor  great-aunt  is 
alive  or  dead." 

On  arriving  at  St.  Malo  all  four  passengers 
agreed  that  the  time  had  passed  with  mar- 
vellous rapidity  since  they  had  left  Guernsey, 
and  that  the  passage  had  been  an  agree- 
able one.  There  was  but  one  drawback  to 
it,  thought  each  of  the  gentlemen,  and  that 
was  that  thd  other  did  not  wholly  engross 
the  old  lady,  and  leave  to  him  an  uninter- 
rupted tele-h-tete  with  Jacquetta.  Mrs.  Fair- 
brother  liked  both  gentlemen,  she  hardly 
knew  which  she  preferred.  Miss  Fairbrother 
did  not  say  what  she  thought  or  felt,  but 
she  smiled  and  seemed  happy,  and  not  too 
depressed  by  the  mourning  for  Aunt  Betsy, 
whom,  indeed,  she  hardly  knew.  The  gen- 
tlemen passed  the  ladies'  goods  through  the 
douane^  and  escorted  them  to  the  hotel,  and 
insisted  on  carrying  their  umbrellas,  parasols, 
and  bundles  of  wraps  and  novels.  Then 
they  requested  permission  to  call  later  in  the 
evening  and  take  Madame  and  Mademoiselle 
out  on  the  ramparts  to  see  the  tide,  which 
rises  to  a  phenomenal  height  at  St.  Malo. 
The  permission  was  readily  gi*anted,  and 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  the  tide 
would  reach  its  height  the  gentlemen  appeared 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  hotel,  for  the  ladies. 


St.  Malo  is  a  quaint  old  town  built  on  an 
island  and  inclosed  within  walls.  The  houses 
are  very  high,  rising  five  or  six  stories,  and 
the  streets  are  so  narrow  as  to  deserve  no 
better  designation  than  lanes.  Indeed,  the 
town  looks  as  though  the  builders  had  striven 
for  a  wager  to  crowd  upon  one  little  rocky 
platfonn  above  the  waves,  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  houses  it  could  be  forced 
to  sustain.  When  the  tide  ebbs,  the  harbour 
that  separates  it  from  St.  Servan  is  dry,  but 
when  it  is  in,  that  harbour  has  in  it  four 
fathoms  of  water. 

Seaward  the  view  from  the  ramparts  is 
varied  by  an  archipelago  of  white  rocks 
bristling  out  of  the  sea,  the  larger  masses 
crowned  with  forts  and  batteries.  The  sun 
was  setting  in  the  north-west,  and  sent  a 
blaze  over  the  rolling  ocean,  that  seemed 
about  irresistibly  to  swallow  up  the  little 
town  huddled  on  the  rock  with  its  feet  in 
the  water.  The  wind  had  freshened  as  the 
day  declined;  and  drove  the  waves  against 
the  rocks,  and  lashed  them  into  eddies  of 
spray  and  jets  of  foam. 

"  The  tide  don't  come  in  quite  so  strong  in 
England,"  said  Mrs.  Fairbrother.  "  1  suppose 
the  walls  are  built  so  high  to  keep  it  out  of 
the  town." 

''And  as  a  defence  against  the  English, 
madame,"  said  the  baron.  '*  The  town  has 
twice  been  besieged  by  your  gallant  nation. 
To-day  it  surrenders  at  the  feet  of  two 
fascinating  invaders." 

"Oh,  get  along,"  said  Mrs.  Fairbrother, 
laughing.  "That's  all  blarney,  my  lord. 
But — by  the  way — was  not  this  the  town 
that  Queen  Mary  said  would  be  found  written 
on  her  heart  after  death  1 " 

"  No,"  said  Asheton,  with  a  twitch  of  the 
lips.  "  That  was  Calais,  lost  to  the  British 
crown  in  her  reign." 

"  Ah  !  I  hardly  thought  this  could  be  it," 
said  Mrs.  Fairbrother,  "because  the  shops 
are  so  bad." 

Seeing  that  Asheton's  face  bore  a  puzzled 
expression,  she  hastened  to  explain  herself. 
"  I  mean  that  Queen  Mary  couldn't  care 
much  for  such  a  place,  where  there's  not  a 
plate-glass  front,  nor  a  decent  milliner's  in 
the  whole  town." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  Baron  de  Mont- 
contour to  Jacquetta,  "  the  air  is  cool,  allow 
me  to  fold  this  plaid  about  your  shoulders." 

Whilst  he  was  thus  engaged,  Mrs.  Fair- 
brother  clutched  the  arm  of  Asheton,  and 
said,  in  a  low  tone,  "Is  it  quite  fair  of  me 
to  avail  myself  of  the  help  of  your  friend, 
Lord  Monkey  tower,  in  seeing  after  my  poor 
dear  Aunt  Betsy's  affairs  ?    You  heard  what 
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be  said.  The  property  once  belonged  to  bis 
motber's  family,  and  ougbt  to  bave  gone  to 
Lady  Monkeytower,  instead  of  Betsy  Pen- 
gelly.  I  daresay  tbat  ber  ladysbip  tbinks 
Aunt  Betsy  unduly  influenced  ber  mistress 
— well,  to  make  no  bones  over  tbe  matter — 
Madam  Broadway — I  can*t  call  ber  as  sbe 
was  called  in  Frencb.  I've  always  beard 
tbe  Frencb  are  profane,  and  I  believe  it  with 
tbis  evidence.  As  I  was  saying,  I  daresay 
tbe  family  tbink  Aunt  Betsy  bebaved  dis- 
honourably, and  persuaded  ber  mistress.  Yes, 
tbat  is  wbat  I  was  about  to  say — Betsy,  we 
say  was  a  companion,  but  sbe  was  a  sort  of 
lady's  maid,  only  it  sounds  more  respectable 
to  say  companion.  Now  I  daresay  tbe  family 
tbink " 

"Quite  so,  I  understand,"  interrupted 
Asbeton,  wbo  bad  not  tbe  patience  to  listen 
to  tbe  confused  story.  "Wbat  do  you 
propose,  madam]  to  come  to  something 
practical." 

"  Me  !  Ob  I  propose  nothing ;  only  feeling 
as  they  do,  I  don't  know  whether  I  ougbt  to 
accept  Lord  Monkeytower's  offer.  It  is  very 
kind  of  him,  but — I  don't  believe  that  ber 
own  relations  went  to  see  tbe  poor  sick  lady 
when  sbe  was  ill,  except  just  to  leave  a  card 
with  a  P.P.C.  or  R.S.V.P.,  or  whatever  tbe 
letters  are.  I  don't  know,  I've  never  moved 
in  society.  Fairbrotber  is  a  grocer  on  a 
large  scale.  I  don't  mean  that  be  is  person- 
ally on  a  large  scale,  but  I  mean  the  grocery 
is.  The  Chanticleer  property  is  no  particular 
odds  to  me  or  Jacket,  if  my  aunt  has  left  it 
us,  and  Betsy  was  Jacket's  godmamma.  I 
may  say  to  you  tbat  Fairbrotber  has  done 
uncommon  well  in  business,  and  laid  by  a 
lot  of  money,  and  might  retire,  if  he  were 
of  a  retiring  disposition,  which  he  ain't. 
Jacket  will  bave  twenty -five  thousand 
pounds  when  sbe  marries,  and  when  ber 
father  and  I  are  dead  and  gone,  as  much 
more ;  so  a  little  pinch  of  French  dust  and 
a  shovel  of  French  francs  are  no  considera- 
tion to  us,  and  we  wouldn't  be  thought 
unhandsome  by  nobody.  Leastways  I 
wouldn't.  I  don't  think  Jacket  considers  it 
much  ;  if  there  was  any  sign  that  there'd 
been  a  bit  of  underhand  dealing,  not  that  I 
give  Betsy  the  discredit  of  it — she  was  a 
right  good  Protestant  up-and-down  woman, 
and  no  quirks  and  crinkum-cranklums  in 
her  conscience.  Lord  !  where  was  I  got  to  I 
I'm  in  a  regular  tangle." 

"You've  got  where  you  can't  see  the 
sunset,"  said  Asbeton,  sulkily;  he  was 
looking  over  bis  shoulder  at  tbe  baron,  wbo 
bad  edged  away  with  Jacquetta  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  on  the  rampart,  and  was 


pointing  out  to  ber  tbe  isle  and  fortress  c^ 
La  Concb^e,  tbat  was  steeped  in  tbe  orange 
glory  of  tbe  declining  sun. 

"  I  wouldn't  do  an  unhandsome  thing  for 
tbe  world,"  continued  tbe  unwearied,  un- 
flagging Mrs.  Fairbrotber.  "I  wouldn't 
profit  not  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  by  any 
underhand  and  mean  tricks,  if  Aunt  Betsy 
were  capable  of  'em,  which  I  don't  believe. 
Still,  sbe  lived  a  lot  in  France,  and  you  can't 
live  among  sinners  and  not  consent  to  them, 
nor  touch  pitch  and  not  be  defiled.  I'd 
rather  give  up  our  claim  than  bave  it  thought 
by  the  Monkeytowers  or  any  one  else  that 
we  bad  come  into  what  we'd  no  good  rights 
to.  I  daresay  I  don't  express  myself  very 
clearly,  but  you  can  understand  me.  I'm  a 
square  woman,  and  I  want  to  be  always 
square.  You  can  understand  that — squai*e, 
all  round." 

"I  understand,"  said  Asbeton,  biting  bis 
lips.  "Shall  we  push  on  further?  The 
baron  has  gained  a  vantage  point — for  tbe 
view ! " 

"  Certainly — but  you  will  advise  me." 
"0   yes.      You  shall   know  my   opinion 
when  we  get  to  Nantes." 

"  Lauk-a-dear  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fair- 
brother,  to  her  daughter,  "wbat  gibberish 
are  you  talking.  Jacket  1" 

"Ob,  mamma,  M.  de  Montcontour  is  so 
kind.  He  insists  on  my  speaking  French 
with  him,  so  as  to  familiarise  me  with  tbe 
language,  and — be  does  not  laugh  at  my 
mistakes."  . 

"  Mademoiselle  is  incapable  of  a  mistake, 
sbe  gives  laws  to  everything — to  our  lan- 
guage," said  tbe  baron. 

"  My  word !  that's  blarney  again,"  ex- 
claimed the  downright  old  lady. 

"I  have  been  suggesting,  madame,"  said 
the  baron,  "tbat  as  we  are  all  going  tbe 
same  way,  we  should  share  a  carriage  and 
posthorses  ;  the  voiturier  would  conduct  bis 
own  voilure.  The  diligence  may  be  quicker, 
but  it  is  less  convenient." 

"And  1  replied,"  answered  Miss  Fair- 
brother,  "  tliat  as  we  are  hastening  to  my 
poor  great-aunt,  and  do  not  know  whether 
sbe  is  alive,  we  must  not  consider  our  con- 
venience, but  press  on  as  expeditiously  as 
possible." 

"  If  tbat  concern  we  siiw  in  the  yard  like 
a  yellow  wasp  without  a  waist  is  wbat  you 
call  a  diligence,"  said  Mrs.  Fairbrotber, 
"  nothing  on  earth  will  induce  me  to  travel 
in  it.  I  never  in  all  my  life  saw  such  a 
ramshackle  conveyance,  I  wonder  tbe  Govern- 
ment are  not  ashamed  to  own  it.  Besides, 
it  is  dirty.     I  am  convinced  that  tbe  linings 
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8warm  with — well,  fleas  is  too  mild  a  term 
for  the  creatures.  And  as  to  its  being  more 
expeditious,  I  don't  believe  it.  I  saw  the 
post-horses  bring  it  in.  They  ought  to  have 
been  at  the  knacker's  years  ago.  My  dear, 
I'm  not  going  to  be  laitten  and  eaten  for 
Aunt  Betsy  or  anybody.  I  did  not  come  to 
France  to  be  cannibalised." 

Presently  the  sun  disappeared  and  the  air 
was  chill.  Mrs.  Fairbrother  said  it  was  time 
to  go  back  to  the  inn.  The  gentlemen 
attended  them  and  parted  at  the  door ; 
Asheton  shook  hands,  but  the  baron  only 
bowed  low  and  took  off  and  waved  his  hat 
with  magnificent  politeness. 

As  soon  as  the  ladies  had  disappeared, 
"  Montcontour,"  said  Asheton,  "  I  am  afraid 
we  shall  quarrel.  You  take  unfair  advan- 
tage of  me.  Do  you  know  that  this  sweet 
girl  is  worth  over  six  hundred  thousand 
francs  now  and  as  many  more  in  prospective? " 

"If  you  had  said  a  million,  mon  ami,  I 
would  have  replied  that  you  undervalued 
her." 

"  A  truce  to  your  complimentary  speeches. 
She  can't  hear  you  and  they  will  not  be 
repeated  by  me.  It  is  a  fact.  The  mother 
told  me  as  much,  and  that  old  butter-tub  is 
a  truthful  woman." 

"  You  mean  this  ! — in  cash,  six  hundred 
thousand  francs ! " 

"  I  do." 

"Why,  I'm  not  worth  as  much  —  that 
gentUU  petite  would  be  precious  without 
anything — but ' ' 

"Yes,  exactly,  biU.  What  do  you  mean 
by  that  but] " 

"  There  is  a  mother." 

"There  is,  Alphonse,  a  serious  counter- 
weight. She  is  a  thoroughly  good  woman, 
honourable,  kind-hearted,  high- principled, 
but " 
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When  the  two  young  men  returned  to  their 
inn — not  the  Hotel  de  France — they  went 
into  the  caf^  and  called  for  cafe  noivy  at  a 
little  marble-topped  table  in  a  corner,  and 
lit  their  cigars. 

"  Jacques,"  said  the  baron,  when  the  waiter 
had  withdrawn,  "  cette  jetine  fiUe  me  irotte 
en  tete. 

*^ Mai  au89i,*'  answered  Asheton;  "she  is 
miles  ahead  of  the  girls  at  Nantes.  Besides 
— ^there  is  that  twenty-five  thousand  pounds 
sterling.' 
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"You  must  not  think  of  her,"  said  the 
baron  hastily,  "  you  have  been  paying  court 
to  your  English  consul's  daughter  —  that 
beautiful  blonde." 

"  Ah,  bah  ! — nothing  serious." 

"You  may  think  so,  but  the  poor  girl 
adores  you." 

"Possibly,"  answered  Asheton  twirling 
his  cigar,  and  letting  the  smoke  escape  in  a 
spiral  from  his  lips — then,  after  a  pause,  with 
an  air  of  consequence,  "  a  man  can't  help  it 
if  a  girl  likes  him — cats  may  looks  at  kings 
without  kings  stooping  to  scratch  their 
necks." 

"  You  will  break  the  heart  of  the  blonde, 
Jacques." 

"That  is  her  afPair.  I  have  given  her 
no  encouragement.  She  is  worth  nothing, 
and  this  angel  is  worth  fifty  thousand 
pounds." 

"  For  shame,  you  are  mercenary,  you — 
with  your  father's  purse  to  draw  out  of." 

"  My  father  has  a  long  purse,  it  is  true. 
Asheton  threw  one  leg  over  the  other,  an 
arm  over  the  back  of  his  chair,  and  leaned 
back  with  his  chin  in  the  air.  "  You  are 
mighty  eager  to  couple  me  with  the  consul's 
daughter,  Alphonse." 

"  I — oh,  I  care  nothing  about  it ;  but  she 
is  a  nice  girl,  and  domestic  and  amiable ;  she 
would  make  you  happy." 

"  I  hate  tame  cats." 

"  She  is  very  polished." 

"  All  the  more  slippery." 

"  Oh,  Jacques  I  you  are  false.  T  know  you 
admired  her." 

"  Pardon.  She  admired  me,  and  I  respected 
her  taste." 

"  She  is  really  very  pretty." 

"  Then  take  her  yourself.  That  is  enough 
of  the  blonde." 

The  baron  and  Asheton  continued  smoking, 
then  called  for  small  glasses  of  yellow  Char- 
treuse. 

"  It  is  of  no  use,  Alphonse,"  said  Asheton 
superciliously,  "yoiu*  letting  Miss  Fair- 
brother  trot  in  your  head,  let  her  leap  the 
hedge  and  be  out  of  the  inclosure  at  once. 
You  know  very  well  that  it  is  impossible  for 
you  to  think  of  her." 

"  But,  Jacques,  I  do  think  of  her." 

"  Well,  think,  but  with  no  ulterior  views. 
Are  you  aware  that  her  father  is  a  grocer 
and  wears  a  white  apron — a  common  English 
grocer  1  You  are  a  baron  of  ancient  family  ; 
you  are  perfectly  aware  that  your  mother 
would  never  consent  to  such  an  union." 

"  We  are  poor  as  rats." 

"And  rats  like  the  good  stores  in  a 
grocer's  shop.     Bah !   it  is  impossible.     In 
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France  you  cannot  marry  without  the  consent 
of  your  parents.  Think  of  your  mother — of 
proposing  to  her  to  take  the  niece  of  la  Pain- 
au-lait,  the  maid  to  Madame  de  Hoelgoet. 
She  Avould  never,  never  consent." 

**\Vhy  do  you  ttilk  of  marriage  1  May  I 
not  flutter  about  the  flower]  " 

**  A  bee  goes  to  the  flower  for  the  golden 
honey  and  carries  it  off,  but  leaves  the  flower. 
You  cannot  get  the  honey  without  the  flower." 

"  I  see  what  it  is,"  said  the  baron,  losing 
his  temper  slightly.  He  was  too  well  bred 
and  too  easy-going  a  man  to  be  greatly  put 
out,  and  show  it.  **  You  want  to  carry  off 
Mademoiselle  yourself,  and  kill  the  beautiful 
blonde  with  chagrin." 

**  1  amuse  myself,"  answered  Asheton, 
tapping  his  cigar  against  the  ashpan  on  the 
table,  and  then  throwing  up  his  head  again,, 
and  inhaling  a  long  whiff  of  smoke. 

"  You  must  not  trifle  with  this  girl's 
affections  as  you  have  with  those  of  the 
blonde.     I  will  not  allow  it." 

"  Halloo  !  Knight  Bayard,  pretax  chevalier  ! 
I  am  to  leave  the  coast  clear  to  you.  Well, 
I  admit  I  have  no  chance  against  a  baron 
with  a  coronet  of  six  pearls.  Especially 
when  that  vulgar  old  butter-tub  thinks  you 
will  make  her  daughter  My-Lady." 

"There  you  are  wrong,  Jacques,  it  is  I 
who  have  no  chance.  Who  in  these  liberal 
days  cares  for  empty  honours  %  Who  asks 
to  see  your  pedigree  1  And  who  that  reads 
your  pedigree  believes  in  it  1  No,  my  friend, 
it  is  you  who  have  every  chance,  not  I.  You 
are  her  countryman,  and  you  have  good  ex- 
pectations from  your  father.  Your  nation 
is  practical,  it  values  solid  advantages,  not 
soap-bubble  titles." 

"  You,  Alphonse,  will  render  that  gross 
mother  and  the  girl  many  favours,  will  place 
them  under  a  thousand  obligations,  if  you 
help  them  with  the  settlement  of  the  affairs 
of  their  aunt,  and  establish  their  right  to 
Champclair." 

"  You  do  not  know  that  the  Pain-au-lait  is 
dead.  If  she  survive,  I  shall  be  debarred 
the  house.  I  cannot  visit  there  whilst  the 
maid-companion  of  Madame  de  Hoelgoet  is 
in  possession.  My  mother  would  not  endure 
it.  On  the  other  hand  you  will  pass  your 
days  there  dancing  round  the  ladies." 

'*The  lady — I  shall  decline  to  dance  round 
the  butter-tub.  Enough !  Let  the  event 
decide." 

'*  In  the  meantime,  what  about  the  carriage 
and  the  journey  in  it  %  Who  is  to  sit  on  the 
box,  and  which  is  to  enjoy  supreme  felicity, 
basking  in  the  sunshine  of  the  eyes  of 
Mademoiselle  1 " 


"  Neither  shall  go  on  the  box.  We  will 
both  sit  inside  with  our  backs  to  the 
horses." 

"Yes  —  that  is  very  well,  but  it  will 
embitter  the  journey  all  the  more,  if  one  sits 
opposite  Madame  whilst  the  other  is  opposite 
that  Angel." 

"  We  will  change  places  at  each  change  of 
horses.  One  will  engage  the  old  woman  and 
leave  the  other  free  to  prosecute  his  suit 
with  the  young  lady.  We  will  act  chival- 
rously by  each  other  in  this  matter." 

"  It  shall  be  so.  Let  us  make  a  further 
agreement,  which  is  to  present  the  Ajigel 
with  flowers  and  fruit  %  " 

"  To-morrow  you  shall  offer  flowers  to  your 
goddess,  and  I  will  present  cherries.  The 
following  day  our  rdles  will  be  reversed. 
Will  that  suffice  you,  Alphonse  ?" 

"  Admirably.  It  is  a  three  days'  journey 
to  Nantes,  and  I  shall  have  two  days  in 
which  to  offer  my  floral  oblations,  to  your 
one." 

"  But  I  shall  have  two  for  cherries." 

"  Do  you  think  so  basely  of  Mademoiselle 
Jacquetta  as  to  suppose  she  will  appreciate 
comestibles  above  flowers  1 " 

"  Consider,"  said  Asheton,  "  she  can  only 
accept  a  limited  number  of  roses  and  lilies, 
and  almost  an  unlimited  number  of  chen'ies." 

"Perish  the  thought,"  said  the  baron, 
and  shuddered.  "Vou  judge  her  by  her 
mother." 

"  My  dear  Jacket,"  said  IVIrs.  Fairbrother 
to  her  daughter  that  same  evening,  "it  is 
clear  to  me  as  starch  that  you  have  made  a 
couple  of  conquests,  and  I'm  not  a  bit  sur- 
prised at  it,  for  there  never  was  a  dearer 
ffirl  than  you." 

^"MamLl"  laughed  Miss  Fairb«,ther. 
"  It  is  you  who  are  the  attraction  ;  you  talk 
so  pleasantly  and  amusingly,  whereas  I  am 
dull." 

"  Nonsense,  my  darling,  you  say  that  be- 
cause you  think  it  will  please  me  ;  I  declare 
you  have  been  infected  by  Lord  Monkey- 
tower  with  the  itch  of  blarney.  No,  young 
men  do  not  care  for  old  women,  talk  they 
ever  so  sweetly.  Which  of  the  two  do  you 
like  best  1" 

"  Really,  mamma,"  said  Jacquetta,  laugh- 
ing and  colouring  to  the  roots  of  her  hair, 
"this  is  nonsense,  and  it  is  the  first  time 
I've  heard  nonsense  from  your  dear  old 
mouth.  I  care  for  neither  of  them  particu- 
larly, they  are  both  pleasant  companions  on 
a  journey,  and  may  be  useful  to  us.  They 
are  very  kind  and  considerate  " 

"Well,  my   pet,  we   shall  see  plenty  of 
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them,  we   shall   be   three   days  getting   to 
Chanticleer." 

''Mamma,  I  wish  we  were  going  in  the 
diligence,  we  ought  to  travel  night  and  day 
to  Aunt  Betsy." 

"My  dear — not  after  having  seen  that 
fusty,  dirty,  blue  cloth  lining  to  the  coach. 
You  may  be  more  charitable  than  me.  I 
don't  set  up  to  be  liberaL  I  am  not  going 
to  gorge  French  fleas  till  they  die  of  apoplexy. 
The  carriage  is  ordered,  and  the  horses  and 
the  driver.  Three  days,  my  dear — and  two 
young  men — umph,  I  say." 
Oh,  mamma  I  " 

It  is  all  very  well  saying  *  Oh,  mamma  !  * 
but  I  know  the  world,  and  you  don't." 

If  Mrs.  Fairbrother  had  been  simply  an 
ignorant,  foolish,  and  vulgar  woman,  her 
daughter  would  not  have  turned  out  a  sweet 
and  reflned  girl,  notwithstanding  the  advan- 
tages given  her,  but  Mrs.  Fairbrother  was  a 
woman  with  a  vastly  tender  heart,  high 
principle,  and,  though  she  talked  like  a  fool, 
she  acted  sensibly.  Her  vulgarity  was  super- 
fidal — in  her  speech,  not  in  her  mind.  There 
was  no  affectation  in  the  woman,  she  was 
perfectly  true.  She  had  her  pride — but  it 
was  a  harmless  pride — it  was  centred  in  her 
daughter.  She,  herself,  made  no  pretence  to 
be  other  than  she  was,  and  hated  display, 
consequently  she  was  not  really  vulgar. 
Her  great  blemish  lay  in  this,  that  her 
tongue  rattled  quicker  than  her  mind  acted, 
and  she  said  a  great  deal  which  had  not 
been  sifted  by  her  judgment.  Her  daughter 
saw  and  valued  her  mother's  excellent 
qualities,  and  overlooked,  or  was  blind  to  her 
weaknesses. 

The  journey  to  Nantes  was  a  pleasant  one ; 
the  weather  was  favourable,  the  carriage 
was  open  all  the  time,  the  gentlemen  were 
most  agreeable,  and  the  ladies  were  inter- 
ested, astonished,  and  amused  by  the  novelty 
of  the  sights  that  met  their  eyes.  The  two 
young  men  did  what  they  could  to  entertain 
them.  At  Hede  the  baron  insisted  on  taking 
them  into  a  peasant's  cottage  to  see  the 
making  of  buckwheat  flat  cakes;  and  then 
Asheton  drew  them  into  the  garden  of  the 
inn  to  see  angelica  growing,  from  which  the 
delicious  crystallised  transparent  green  sweet- 
meat is  made. 

The  baron  ran  about  after  pinks  and  hare- 
bells, which  attracted  the  admiration  of 
Jacquetta,  she  had  never  seen  wild  pinks 
before.  He  composed  bouquets  for  her  of 
cbickory  and  wild  roses  and  snapdragon. 
Garden  flowers  were  not  to  be  had.  But 
Asheton's  cherries  proved  a  failure;  the 
roadside  flowers  were  a  little  dusty,  but  the 


cherries  purchased  by  Asheton  were  old  and 
had  maggots  in  them,  so  that  Jacquetta  was 
obliged  to  decline  them  after  a  flrst  attempt. 

At  one  village,  whilst  the  hoi*ses  were 
being  changed,  the  ladies  visited  the  church- 
yard. Jacquetta  found  her  mother  standing 
by  a  cross  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  Oh,  Jacket !  What  a  pretty  idea.  Do 
you  see  1  This  is  a  child's  grave,  and  there 
is  a  glass-faced  case  under  the  cross  contain- 
ing the  child's  toys.  I'll  have  something  of 
the  soH  made  for  Aunt  Betsy." 

"  But — mamma — she " 

*^  Of  course  she  had  no  toys,  but  she  had 
a  moustache-cup,  not  that  she  grew  a  mous- 
tache like  a  maYi,  but  she  was  very  particular 
about  her  drinking  out  of  her  own  cup ;  and 
when  she  was  with  us  ten  years  ago,  she 
took  a  fancy  to  a  moustache-cup  I  had,  and 
I  gave  it  her.  She  said  that  none  of  the 
men  or  maids  at  Chanticleer  would  use  and 
dirty  that.  Now  I'll  have  a  little  case  made, 
and  a  sheet  of  glass,  and  a  crook,  and  hang 
up  Aunt  Betsy's  moustache-cup  on  her  tomb- 
stone. It  will  be  quite  beautiful,  and  moving 
to  the  feelings." 

When  Mrs.  Fairbrother  was  back  in  the 
carriage,  she  said,  "There  is  one  thing  I 
have  seen  which  is  horrible.  The  idea  of 
letting  graves  by  leases  for  five,  seven,  or 
ten  years,  and  then  digging  up  the  dead  and 
chucking  the  bones  into  a  common  pit.  I'll 
hire  the  ground  as  you  call  it  '  in  perpetuity ' 
for  Aunt  Betsy.  Let  graves  on  lease,  by 
paying ! — and  that  where  you  have  written 
up  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity  I  I 
can't  understand  it.  You'll  kindly  manage 
that  for  me,  gentlemen,  will  you  not)  I'll 
have  Aunt  Betsy  properly  tucked  away  in 
perpetuity." 

But  Aunt  Betsy  was  not  dead.  She 
received  her  relatives  at  her  door  on  their 
arrival. 


IV. 


Dead  !  Prepared,  disposed  to  be  tucked  in 
en  perpetuity — not  a  bit  of  it. 

Miss  Betsy  Pengelly,  or  as  her  French 
servants  and  neighbours  persisted  in  calling 
her,  Mdlle.  Pain-au-lait,  had  been  very  unwell 
with  a  bad  influenza  attack  which  lowered 
her  physically  and  in  spirits  so  greatly  that 
she  thought  she  was  going  to  die.  Then 
she  wrote  to  her  niece  Louisa  Fairbrother, 
nee  Pengelly,  that  she  desired  to  see  her 
before  she  died.  The  letter  took  three  days 
going   to   its   destination,    then   Mrs.   Fair- 
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brother  had  to  wait  two  days  for  the  steamer, 
and  60  did  not  reach  Champclair  till  nine 
days  after  Miss  Pengelly  had  written,  and 
in  those  nine  days  the  wind  had  gone  out  of 
the  east,  the  fountains  of  Aunt  Betsy's  cold 
had  dried  up,  and  her  recuperative  powers 
were  so  great  that  she  was  about  the  house 
and  came  to  the  door  when  the  carriage 
drove  up  with  her  niece,  great-niece,  and  the 
two  gentlemen. 

Dead  !  ready  to  be  tucked  in  en  perpetuile 
with  her  moustache-cup  dangling  about  her 
remains ! — not  a  bit  of  it.  Having  shaken 
ofp  her  influenza  Miss  Pengelly  had  taken  a 
new  spell  of  life.  She  was  delighted  to  see 
her  niece  Louisa,  and  her  goddaughter 
Jacquetta,  and  much  puzzled  with  the  gentle- 
men, who  were  also  somewhat  perplexed 
what  to  do,  when  they  found  they  were  not 
required  to  organise  an  interment,  and  prove 
a  will.  The  baron  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  extricate  himself,  but  he  did  it  with 
perfect  good  taste,  and  Mlss  Pengelly  was 
delighted  to  be  able  to  meet  on  terms  of 
civility  one  of  a  family  she  believed  was 
implacably  set  against  her.  Asheton  airily 
explained  that  he  had  come  to  escort  the 
ladies  as  they  were  strangers.  Miss  Pengelly 
knew  him  by  name,  and  had  seen  his  fair 
whiskers  and  rings  in  the  English  chapel. 
She  entreated  the  gentlemen  to  come  in,  and 
take  some  refreshment,  but  they  declined. 
They  must  return  to  their  homes,  now  that 
they  had  seen  Madame  and  Mademoiselle  in 
safety,  but  they  asked  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  call  in  a  day  or  two  to  inquii-e 
how  the  ladies  were  after  the  fatigues  of 
their  journey. 

Mr.  Asheton  did  not  wait  for  two  days, 
he  called  on  the  morrow,  and  the  day  after 
that.  The  baron  was  less  hasty,  but  he  did 
appear  at  Champclair.  He  did  not  seem  in 
spirits.  In  fact,  he  had  told  his  mother 
nothing  of  his  meeting  with  the  Fairbrothers, 
and  she  had  no  idea  whatever  of  his  having 
been  fascinated  by  a  young  English  girl. 
The  baron  sneaked — Uterally  sneaked  to 
Champclair,  and  felt  all  the  time  he  was 
there  like  a  man  who  had  committed  a  crime. 
The  duty  to  father  and  mother  is  the  para- 
mount duty  in  a  Frenchman's  mind,  that  is 
the  only  commandment  about  the  infringe- 
ment of  which  he  is  super-sensitive.  He 
would  ten  thousand  times  rather  elope  with 
his  neighbour's  wife,  than  disobey  his  mother 
about  a  trifle.  Consequently  the  baron  was 
not  happy  when  he  called,  he  knew  he  was 
doing  wi'ong.  His  mother  would  have  dis- 
approved, had  she  been  told  whither  he  was 
going. 


He  did  not  venture  to  call  again  for  a 
week,  and  then  his  uneasiness  was  not 
lightened  when  he  found  Asheton  at  the 
house,  on  familiar  terms  with  all  three  ladies, 
as  though  quite  an  established  friend. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Fairbrother,"  said  Asheton 
one  day  to  the  old  mother  when  they  w^ere 
alone,  "  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  audacity 
if  I  venture  on  giving  you  a  piece  of  advice. 
I  believe  my  mother  and  the  chaplain's  wife 
are  about  to  call  on  you — xoovld  you  mind 
not  saying  anything  about  the — the — shop  ? 
It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Fair- 
brother  is  a  grocer.  If  you  would  allow 
that  he  is  a  merchant,  it  will  do." 

"But — he  t>  a  grocer,  on  a  very  large 
scale." 

"The  scale  makes  all  the  difference, 
madam,"  said  Asheton.  "On  a  small  scale 
he  would  be  a  shopkeeper,  on  a  large  scale — 
a  merchant.  Excuse  my  mentioning  it.  I 
would  not  do  so,  but  that  I  was  afraid  it 
might  stand  in  the  way  of  your  receiving 
social  hospitalities  whilst  at  Champclair. 
Miss  Pengelly  is  not  received,  but  you  and 
Miss  Fairbrother  may  be." 

"  I  won't  hide  the  truth — Fairbrother  is  a 
grocer." 

"  There  is  going  to  be  a  series  of  picnics 
and  out  of  door  dances,  and  other  entertain- 
ments, and  I  think  Miss  Jacquetta  would 
like  to  be  present.  The  consul  gives  a  party 
next  week  at  Les  Hirondelles,  and  I  am  sure 
Miss  Jacquetta  would  immensely  enjoy  her- 
self. But,  my  dear  madam,  if  you  let  out 
with  your  refreshing  frankness  about  the — 
the — the  shop,  she  will  not  be  invited.  No  one 
will  call  on  you — you  will  be  as  much  tabooed 
as  if  you  had  the  small-pox.  Of  course 
these  social  distinctions  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  are  rank  folly  and  detestable  and  wicked 
— but  my  dear  Mrs.  Fairbrother,  we  must 
take  the  world  as  it  is.  We  did  not  make 
it  3  the  earth's  crust  is  stratified.  However 
much  displaced,  contorted,  broken  by  faults, 
the  stratification  remains  as  an  integral 
element  of  its  structure.  It  is  the  same  with 
'  the  superincumbent  social  organisation,  how- 
ever disturbed  by  revolutions,  the  social  beds 
remain." 

"  Lawk  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fairbrother, 
"I've  heard  of  social  gatherings  and  social 
teas,  but  I  thought  the  great  bed  of  Ware 
that  accommodated  twelve  was  the  only  social 
bed  in  the  world.  The  idea  is  not  inviting. 
I'll  never  get  into  a  social  bed  myself, 
not  L" 

Mr.  Asheton  carried  his  point;  for  her 
daughter's  sake  the  good  lady  refrained  from 
allusions  to   the  shop,  but   it  went  against 
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the  grain  with  her,  her  nature  was  so  genuine, 
so  candid. 

James  Asheton  profited  hy  his  advantage 
over  the  baron,  he  was  at  Champclair  nearly 
every  day.  He  took  the  ladies  up  the  river ; 
he  made  his  mother  and  sister  call  on  them, 
and  through  Mrs.  Asheton,  the  chaplain  and 
his  wife  were  got  to  call.  The  chaplain  had 
pre\dously  visited  Miss  Pengelly  as  one  of 
his  flock,  but  Mrs.  Chaplain  had  declined  to 
do  so — it  was  well  known  that  she  had  been 
in  a  menial  position ;  she  was  a  fossil  in  a 
different  social  bed  from  that  which  contained 
Mrs.  Chaplain.  Asheton  had  plenty  to  say 
for  himself ;  he  had  no  occupation,  his  time 
was  at  his  own  disposal,  and  as  he  knew 
that  his  father  though  well  off,  was  not 
likely  to  leave  him  much  more  than  a 
flourishing  business,  he  thought  that  twenty- 
five  thousand  pounds  and  a  pretty  girl  would 
not  come  amiss.  At  the  same  time  he  had 
the  awkward  and  difficult  game  to  play  of 
getting  off  with  the  old  love  before  plunging 
in  with  the  new.  He  had  flirted  a  good 
deal  with  Miss  Qraham,  the  consul's  blonde 
daaghter,  and  it  might  lead  to  unpleasantness 
if  he  broke  off  his  attentions  to  her  too 
abruptly  and  transferred  them  too  suddenly 
to  the  grocer's  daughter.  Accordingly  he 
was  careful  not  to  be  overpressing  in  his 
attentions  to  Miss  Fairbrother,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  paid  several  visits  to  the 
consul's  house,  and  was  polite,  cordially 
poUte  to  the  blonde.  As  he  said  to  himself, 
he  would  let  her  drop  lightly. 

It  was  hard  for  him  with  his  contemptuous, 
sarcastic  spirit,  to  restrain  himself  from 
taking  up  Mrs.  Fairbrother  when  she  made 
mistakes,  but  he  did  control  himself  because 
he  saw  that  if  he  did  this  he  would  offend 
the  daughter.  He  said  nothing  to  his  mother 
about  his  intentions,  he  merely  observed  to 
Mrs.  Asheton  that  the  young  lady  was  an 
heiress  worth  in  all  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
That  was  sufficient,  his  mother  understood  as 
fully  what  that  meant,  as  if  he  had  gone  on 
his  knee  to  her  and  asked  her  blessing  on  his 
projected  union.  Among  savages  it  is  **  bad 
form  "  to  call  things  by  their  proper  names, 
it  is  much  the  same  among  the  cultured. 
Mrs.  Asheton  went  out  of  her  way  to  be 
civil  to  the  Fairbrothers,  she  had  never 
fancied  Miss  Graham,  not  because  Miss 
Graham  was  other  than  an  excellent  and 
accomplished  girl,  but  because  Miss  Graham 
was  one  of  sixteen  children,  and  the  consul 
had  only  three  hundred  a  year  on  which  to 
live,  and  could  lay  by  nothing  ;'also  because 
she  saw  that  James  had  no  aptitude  for 
business,  and  that  if  he  were  taken  into  the 


merchant's  office,  he  would  let  the  business 
slip  away.  James  preferred  amusement  to 
work,  and  idleness  to  application.  Conse- 
quently poor  James  must  not  be  allowed 
to  throw  himself  away  on  ilnpecunious 
blondes. 

Mrs.  Asheton  gave  a  little  party,  to  which 
the  Fairbrothers  were  invited ;  at  this  she 
introduced  them  to  other  Nantes  residents, 
among  others  to  the  consul  and  his  lady,  and 
Mrs.  Graham,  without  a  suspicion,  invited 
both  to  her  al  fresco  entertainment  at  Les 
Hirondelles. 

Mrs.  Fairbrother  would  have  liked  to 
return  to  "  her  old  man,"  but  she  saw  that 
her  stay  gave  pleasure  to  Aunt  Betsy,  and 
that  it  was  good  for  her  daughter,  who  was 
seeing  a  fresh  bit  of  the  world,  improving 
her  French,  and  had  made  one  or  two  captures. 
She  talked  the  matter  over  with  Aunt  Betsy, 
who  said  that  her  leaving  was  not  to  be 
thought  of ;  the  baron  belonged  to  one  of  the 
best  families  of  the  Loire ;  though  the  family 
was  poor,  it  was  thought  highly  of.  The 
late  baron  had  been  esteemed  as  a  man  of 
unblemished  honour  and  respectability,  and 
Madame  la  Baronne,  though  she  was  unkind 
and  spoke  harshly  of  her — Aunt  Betsy — 
yet  belonged  to  one  of  the  first  aristocratic 
circles  of  Brittany,  the  De  Pleiurans.  As 
for  Mr.  James  Asheton,  he  was  the  son  of  a 
good  substantial  merchant,  a  decent  young 
man,  but  thought  to  be  a  bit  of  a  flirt.  It 
must  be  left  to  Jacquetta  to  choose  between 
the  young  men.  Certainly,  in  her  native 
town,  she  would  stand  no  chance  of  marrying 
any  one  so  much  above  her  in  station  as 
either  the  baron  or  Mr.  Asheton.  Certainly 
Louisa  must  not  be  obstinate  and  go  back  to 
England,  and  spoil  her  daughter's  chances. 

The  two  old  women  talked  over  these 
chances  together  a  good  deal,  but  the  person 
most  interested,  Jacquetta,  gave  them  little 
thought.  She  was  very  happy  at  Champ- 
clair, intensely  interested  in  all  she  saw ;  tho 
novelty  was  not  worn  off,  and  when  her 
mother  spoke  of  returning  home,  she  begged 
so  earnestly  and  prettily  that  the  holiday 
might  be  prolonged,  that  Mrs.  Fairbrother 
yielded  at  once,  and  wrote  to  Fairbrother 
not  to  expect  either  of  them  back  for  months. 
Did  she  like  either  of  the  young  ment 
Certainly  she  did — she  did  more — she  liked 
both,  and  liked  Asheton  best.  The  French 
manner,  the  high-flown  compliments,  of  the 
baron  oppressed  her,  and  made  her  fancy  he 
was  unreal.  But  Asheton  she  thought  was 
straightforward,  perhaps  a  little  too  sharp  in 
snajpping  up  her  mother  ;  he  was  an  English- 
man, and  so  went  out   of   his  way   to   be 
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uncomplimentary.  She  knew  the  worst  of 
him,  he  wore  that  on  his  outside. 

Les  Hirondelles  was  a  pretty  little  place 
ahout  five  miles  from  Nantes ;  it  was  a 
chateau  with  charming  woods,  walks,  terraces 
and  gardens,  that  was  not  inhabited  by  the 
owner,  and  was  not  let.  The  owner  lived  in 
Paris,  and  visited  Les  Hirondelles  occasion- 
ally. "With  that  queer,  keen  way  which 
Frenchmen  have  of  making  money  when  and 
how  they  can,  and  without  an  idea  of  there- 
by compromising  their  dignity,  the  count 
who  owned  Les  Hirondelles  kept  up  the 
woods  and  gardens  as  a  sort  of  show-place 
for  the  Nantois,  who  were  charged  fees  for 
admission,  and  who  might  hire  the  place  for 
the  day,  for  giving  entertainments  at  it. 
They  might  take  the  gardens  for  an  after- 
noon for  fifteen  francs ;  if  the  weather  were 
wet,  and  the  company  wanted  the  use  of  a 
room  or  two  in  the  chateau,  that  was  charged 
heavier,  twenty  francs.  The  charges  were 
not  high,  but  there  were  a  good  many  extras, 
and  it  was  thought  in  Nantes  that  the  count 
made  a  good  thmg  out  of  Les  Hirondelles. 

"  Axe  you  going  to  Consul  Graham's  affair, 
Alphonse  1  **  asked  Asheton. 

"  But  yes." 

"  No  use.  Baron.  You  are  only  gathering 
heartache.     I  don't  think  you  will  succeed." 

"  Jacques  I  You  certainly  will  not  be  so 
heartless  as  to  use  the  soiree  given  by  Madame 
Graham  as  an  opportunity  for  throwing  over 
her  daughter  for  Mdlle.  Fairbrother  1 " 

"You  are  too  precipitate,  AJphonse.  I 
have  said  nothing." 

"  But  I  see  you  are  digging  your  approaches 
very  diligently.  You  have  not  the  difficulties 
to  contend  against  which  crush  my  spirit, 
and  make  me  almost  despair.  You  cannot 
conceive  how  I  admire  her.  I  am  as  one 
distracted." 

"  You  have  no  chance,"  said  Asheton 
decisively. 

The  party  at  Les  Hirondelles  was  fortunate 
in  weather.  The  evening  was  lovely.  The 
Fairbrothers  drove  thither  in  a  hired  carriage, 
and  when  they  arrived  the  baron  and 
Asheton  were  in  waiting  to  help  them  to 
dismount.  Jacquetta  had  to  select  to  which 
she  would  give  her  hand  in  descending ;  she 
gave  it  to  Asheton,  who  cast  a  glance  of 
triumph  at  the  baron.  But  the  girl  did  it, 
not  as  a  token  of  preference,  but  out  of 
respect  for  her  mother.  M.  de  Montcontour 
was  the  superior  in  rank,  and  therefore  ought 
to  assist  her  mother. 

The  pretty  gardens  were  full  of  flowers, 
not  rare  flowers,  but  those  that  are  showy. 
The  roses  were  beautiful ;  and  the  Hibiscus 


bushes  which  in  England  produce  a  blossom 
here  and  there,  were  covered  with  bloom. 
Our  dull  skies  do  not  favour  the  flowering  of 
plants,  but  the  development  of  leaf.  The 
beech  and  lime  trees  were  young.  One  does 
not  see  abroad  the  old  and  splendid  park 
trees  that  adorn  the  English  landscape.  These 
were  plaited,  and  formed  bowery  walks  and 
mazes,  in  which  the  young  people  wandered, 
and  lost  themselves,  and  seemed  like  moving 
flowers  in  their  bright  summer  dresses. 
There  was  music,  a  piano  was  being  played 
in  the  salle,  and  the  windows  were  open. 
Dancing  was  to  go  on  either  on  the  terrace 
under  the  windows  of  the  scUle,  or  in  the 
great  room  itself.  Every  one  knew  that  the 
use  of  the  saloji  had  cost  the  consul  twenty 
francs,  and  the  use  of  the  piano  ten  francs. 

The  notes  of  the  piano  sounded  feebly  on 
the  terrace,  and  the  dancers  there  must  trust 
to  imagination  for  the  tune,  but  they  could 
hear  enough  to  give  them  the  time.  The 
gravel  moreover  was  not  good  to  dance  on, 
whereas  the  floor  of  the  scUle  was  waxed  and 
polished.  Nevertheless,  a  good  many  couples 
preferred  to  dance  out  of  doors. 

Jacquetta  was  within  ;  she  had  been  waltz- 
ing with  the  baron.  When  she  withdrew 
her  hand  from  his  arm,  she  went  to  one  of 
the  windows  and  leaned  out.  She  saw  her 
mother  at  the  further  side  of  the  terrace 
talking  to  Mrs.  Asheton.  Under  the  window 
stood  James  Asheton  with  the  blonde  Miss 
Graham.  They  had  been  dancing  on  the 
terrace ;  a  flight  of  five  steps  below  the  great 
hall.  As  Jacquetta  leaned  on  the  window- 
sill  she  was  above  their  shoulders,  and  could 
hear  all  they  said. 

"  Who  is  that  lady  with  your  mother  1 " 
asked  Miss  Graham. 

"  That — oh  !  "  answered  James  Asheton. 
"That  butter-tub  is  a  Mrs.  Fairbrother." 

"  You  came  from  Saint  Malo  with  her  and 
her  daughter,"  said  Miss  Graham,  in  a  tone 
that  displayed  some  jealousy. 

"  Oh  yes.  Never  amused  myself  better. 
The  old  thing  is  a  fool.  I  must  tell  you 
some  of  her  blunders — she  is  as  ignorant  as 
a  horse — the  social  bed,  that  is  her  last." 

Then  Jacquetta  coughed,  and  Asheton 
turned  round,  caught  her  eye,  saw  her  colour, 
and  was  confounded.  He  could  not  apologise, 
for  in  a  moment  she  was  gone.  She  had 
run  down  the  steps  from  the  scUle  on  to  the 
terrace,  and  had  crossed  to  her  mother,  and 
seized  her  hand. 

"My  dear  Jacket,  what  is  itf  you  are 
squeezing  my  hand,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this  sudden  gush  of  affection  1 "  She  looked 
at  her  daughter,  whose  temples  were  spotted 
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with  red,  and  tears  were  in  her  eyes. 
Jftcquetta  could  not  speak,  her  lips  trembled. 
Had  she  spoken,  her  eyes  would  have  over- 
flowed. 

**  Is  there  anything  the  matter  ? "  asked 
Mrs.  Fairbrother. 

"Oh,  no,"  answered  Jacquetta  with  an 
effort.  '*  Let  me  take  your  hand,  mamma, 
and  walk  with  you  the  rest  of  the  evening, 
dear,  darling  mamma.  Oh,  how  I  love 
you." 

**  But  what  is  itV  asked  Mrs.  Fairbrother. 

That  she  never  learned.  Her  daughter 
never  told  her. 

Jacquetta  did  not  know  what  the  mistake 
was  about  the  social  bed,  and  her  cough 
stopped  the  narrative  on  the  lips  of  James 
Asheton,  and  prevented  its  becoming  public 
property  that  evening. 


Presently  the  baron  met  Asheton,  and  the 
latter  with  a  rueful  countenance  said,  "  I've 
made  a  ghastly  blunder.  I  have  done  for 
myself.  Mademoiselle  Jacquetta  will  never 
speak  to  me  again." 

"  What  have  you  done  i " 

"  Done ! — I've  made  fun  of  her  mother  in 
her  hearing." 

"  Man  Dieu^  Jacques  !     That  is  fatal.'' 

"  Now,  old  friend,  the  coast  is  clear  for 
you.  I  have  lost  my  chance  for  ever.  Go 
in  and  conquer." 

"  Oh,  Jacques,  I  wish  the  difficulties  were 
surmountable,  but  you  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  there  are  les  coucfies  sociales," 

"For  heaven's  sake  not  a  word  about 
social  beds,  I  have  heard  too  much  about 
them.  It  is  they  that  have  been  the  unmak- 
ing of  me." 


{To  be  continued.) 
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Little  things  that  creep  and  crawl 

On  this  lonely  earthly  ball — 

Giant  creatures  nurtured  here 

To  pouch-like  taws,  each  stellar  sphere — 

Is  there  aught  that's  new  to  say] 

Good  or  bad,  or  any  way] 

Dust  and  ashes !     Light  and  fire  ! 

Love  and  Youth  !     And  Grey  Desire ! 

— Roll,  bald  bullet — Roll,  rich  sphere, 

Thy  paltry  hour,  thy  kingly  year! 

For  cynic  clod,  and  living  soul, 

Speed  on,  poor  grapeseed — Great  World,  roll ! 

D.  Christie  Murray. 


I  qf  ike  Sleepiest/   melaneholy  star!" 

■  ALUT!   m^lancolique   ^toile ! 

Le  ciel  se  fonce,  le  jour  fuit, 
Et  ta  splendeur  tremblante  luit 
Comme  une  larme  sous  tin  voile, 
Sans  force  i  dissiper  Is  nuit. 
Te  voilii  bien,  comnie  on  t'a  vue. 
Si  belle  et  blanche,  tant  de  fois! 
Te  voili  bien,  la  bien  connue, 
Mais  plus  jamais  la  bienvenue. 

Si  belle  et  blauche  que  tu  sois  I 
0  la  filicito  sereine 

Que  jadis  sous  ta  garde  avait 
Le  cceur  sourais  et  satisfait! 
Le  secret  du  chemin  qui  ineue 
Si  vite  et  bien  plaisir  et  peine 

Au  meme  oubli,  qu'en  as-tu  fait  ? 
Des  cieux  ta  clart^  caressante 
Tombait  si  tendrement  sur  nous, 
Comme  un  vieux  refrain  grave  et  dous 
Des  levres  d'une  mere  aimaute ! 
Quel  nial  sans  nom  te  d(5senchante ! 

Quel  souffle  de  I'enfer  jaloux  ? 
Te  voili  bien !  mais  que  danneea. 
Que  de  croyances  envol^es! 
Que  d'anciens  zeles  refroidisl 
Les  vieux  refrains,  si  cbers  jadis, 
Nous  restent  ....  mab  les  voix  aimiies 
Ne  chantent  plus  qu'au  Paradis ! 
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Parfois,  de  la  celeste  voflte 

Une  autre  voix  descend,  le  soir — 

L'^cho  d'un  cri,  que  sans  savoir 
A  pouss^  lame.     Et  qui  T^coute 
Fr^mit !     Car  c*est  la  voix  du  doute, 

fierqant  son  fils  le  d^sespoir  ! 
Hdlas!  sur  les  paupieres  closes 

Ne  plus,  comme  autrefois,  sentir 

L'ombre  et  la  paix  s'appesantir ! 
Veiller!.  veiller,  les  yeux  moroses 
Ouverts  sur  les  navrantes  choses 

Du  monde,  et  las  d'y  compatir ! 
Est-ce  un  appel  que  nous  envoie, 

Vieil  astre,  ton  rayon  glac^  ? 

Un  signal  de  r^pit,  lanc^ 
Hors  ce  grand  gouffre  oil  tout  se  noie, 
Oii  dorment  Tangoisse  et  la  joie — 

La  nuit  des  temps,  Taffreux  pass4  ? 

Ta  marche  est  lente,  o  p&le  amie ! 
Tes  heures  tralnent:   Tinsomnie 

Les  compte,  pour  son  chatiment ! 
Et  dans  sa  morne  reverie 
Retrace  pas  k  pas  la  vie 

Au  clair  de  ton  scintillement  : 

Triste  loisir,  et  long  tourment! 
Car  Taube  tarde,  et  ta  lumifere 
Si  distante  et  si  familiere 

Ressemble  trop,  Dieu  sait  comment, 
Au  bonheur  qu'on  avait  nagu^re, 
Qu'on  n'aura  jamais  plus  sur  terre 

Et  qu'on  s'en  va  pleurant,  pleurant 
Sans  trfeve — la  vie  durant! 

Oui,  lointain  fanal  de  malhcurl 
Alors  que  veille  la  soufirance 
Et  dort  la  foi — que  Tesp^rance 

Decline  dans  la  nuit  du  coeur — 

Au  noir  chevet  de  la  douleur 
Vient  luire  ainsi  la  souvenance.  .  .  . 

George  du  Maurier. 
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iSTIDE  was  nigh  at  liand.     It 

was  the  £rst  Sunday  in  Advent, 

and  it  was  freezing  hard.     As  I 

looked  out  from  the  windows 

of  the  St.  Giles's  Mission  House 

the  street  was  clear  of  loiterers 

save  for  the  presence  of  the 

old     Irishwoman    who    may   be 

at  certain  houi-s  every  day,  and 

all  the  year  round,  Bitting  on  one  of  the  Bteps  outside  the  Boman  Catholic  Church. 

Sardinia  Street  is  not  usually  deserted.  In  tine  weather  the  door-steps  of  the  house 
in  which  I  live  are  almost  always  occupied  in  the  day-time  by  poor  little  children,  who  amuse 
themselves  with  swings,  which  they  fasten  to  the  iron  rails  on  either  side  of  the  door,  or  by 
building  mud-houses  or  making  little  gardens  of  dust  and  withered  flowers  on  the  steps. 
But  not  unfrequently  the  steps  are  monopolised  even  in  the  daytime  by  a  less  desirable 
class  of  visitors— men  and  women  of  the  roughest  type,  who  occasionally  make  it  somewhat 
inconvenient  to  enter  or  leave  the  house.  In  the  evening  the  steps  are  a  favouiit«  breathing 
place  for  persons  overcome  by  potations  in  the  neighbouring  taverns,  and  in  summer  many 
homeless  ones  of  all  ages,  who  have  no  money  to  pay  for  a  bed,  pass  the  night  there. 

The  St.  Giles's  Mission  Church,  which  for  several  years  past  has  been  the  scene  of  my 
labours  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  stands  close  to  the  archway  which 
separates  Sardinia  Street  from  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  It  was  originally  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  an  inclosed  shed  erected  in  a  back  yard.  But  about  three  or  four  years  ago  it  was 
enlarged  by  the  addition  to  it  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  house,  the  back  underground  kitchen 
being,  converted  into  a  vestry,  which  is  only  lighted  by  gas.  The  residential  portion  of  the 
house  is  therefore  now  over  the  church  and  is  approached  by  a  separate  door,  and  a  narrow 
staircase  of  the  most  primitive  construction. 

Amongst  the  little  group  who  gathered  round  the  stove  in  the  mission  church  on  this 
Sunday  morning  there  was  one  poor  boy  who  had  never  been  seen  there  before.  He 
had  evidently  entered  the  church  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  cold  streets,  and  had  crept 
up  to  the  stove  and  remained  close  to  it  during  the  service  without  attracting  any  markeil 
notice,  his  destitute  appearance  exciting  no  surprise  in  an  assembly  composed  almost  ex- 
clusively of  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  But  when  the  congregation  hod  dispersed  and  it  vas 
seen  that  the  poor  boy  stilt  remained  at  the  stove,  looking  as  if  loth  to  move  away  from 
it,  my  attention  was  called  to  him. 

As  be  sat  when  I  first  saw  him  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  stove,  his  elbows 
resting  upon  his  knees,  and  his  chin  upon  his  hands,  he  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
a  mei'o  bundle  of  rags.     But  when  I  spoke  to  him  he  immediately  jumped  up  and  turned 
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round.  I  then  saw  standiog  before  me  a 
lad  of  rather  diminutive  Btature  but  muscular, 
and  apparently  strong  tn  the  limbs.  The  old 
coat  which  he  wore  had  evidently  belonged 
to  a  man  three  times  his  size,  but  it  did 
not  conceal  the  fact  that  the  wearer  was 
shirtlesB.  The  sleeves  were  rolled  up  almost 
to  the  elbows,  but  elbows  and  kuees  pro- 
truded through  large  holes  in  the  sleeves 
and  trousers,  and  his  throat  and  chest  were 
quite  bare,  as  were  also  his  feet,  except  that 
one  of  them  was  bound  up  with  a  linen  rag. 
His  face  was  thin  and  pale,  and,  I  am  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  add,  very  grimy.  But  it 
was  an  honest  face  for  all  that,  and  when  he 


"copped"  him,  neither  had  he  ever  been 
"copped  "  by  a  "  copper,"  "eoa  he  had  never 
done  nofin  to  be  copped  for."  He  could 
neither  read  nor  write  nor  tell  the  clock. 
How  did  he  earn  his  living  t  He  didn't  earn 
no  living  at  all— chaps  like  him  didn't  know 
nofin  about  a  living,  but  he  knew  what  fried 
liver  was,  cos  it  was  one  of  his  favourite 
dishes  when  he  had  a  couple  o'  coppers  to 
spend  upon  a  dinner.  But  he  hadn't  bad  no 
dinner  for  some  time,  and  not  much  of  any- 
thing else  to  eat — only  just  enough  to  keep 
him  alive  like.  The  wheel  of  a  waggon  had 
gone  over  his  foot  a  few  days  ago,  and  that 
had  made  him  quite  lame  and  unable  to  run 
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turned  it  up  towards  mine  there  was  an 
expression  in  the  eyes,  a  pleading  and  con- 
fiding look,  which  it  was  impossible  to  resist. 
In  reply  to  one  or  two  questions  which  I 
put  to  him  the  lad  informed  me  that  he  was 
called  Jack,  that  he  believed  he  was  fourteen 
or  fift«en  years  of  age,  that  he  had  uever 
had  a  home  since  he  was  a  very  little  child, 
that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  sleep  on 
door-steps,  in  the  passages  of  poor  people's 
houses,  or  in  barrows  or  carts  about  Covent 
Garden  Market,  or  under  the  arches,  or  in 
"  The  Holes."  He  wasn't  brought  up  ;  he 
had  never  been  inside  a  school  in  bis  whole 
life,  and  the  School  Board  officers  bad  never 


on  errands,  or  wait  on  cabs,  or  go  with  the 
men  in  the  market  waggons,  or  do  anything 
else  for  a  bit  o'  bread.  His  foot  was  still  so 
sore  that  it  had  been  as  much  as  he  could  do 
to  drag  himself  as  far  as  the  church  that 
day,  and  he  would  be  very  thankful  if  I 
would  allow  him  to  stay  there,  where  he 
was,  by  the  stove,  cos  it  was  so  nice  and 
warm-  -almost  as  good  as  wittles  and  drink. 
He  didn't  want  anything  more,  only  to  be 
allowed  to  stay  there  near  the  iire. 

I  did  not,  however,  allow  poor  Jack  to 
stay  there ;  I  took  him  into  the  mission 
house  and  gave  him  a  good  feed.  Then  I 
left  bint  in  the  room  where  he  had  his  dinner. 
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a  sort  of  school-room  reserved  for  the  re- 
ception of  applicants  for  relief,  mothers' 
meetings,  Bible  classes,  &c.  In  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  I  looked  in  several  times 
to  see  how  my  poor  arab  was  getting  on, 
and  each  time  I  looked  in  I  found  him  fast 
asleep  near  the  fire. 

When  it  was  nearly  time  for  evening 
prayer  I  asked  Jack  whether  he  would  like 
to  go  down  again  to  the  service,  and  he 
replied — 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,  I  should  like  to  go  very  much 
if  you  would  only  let  me  sit  by  the  stove 
like  I  did  this  morning,  and — ^and " 

"  Well,  and  what  else,  my  lad  1 " 

"  Well,  sir,  I  don't  like  to  ask  you,  cos  it 
seems  such  cheek  like,  but  I've  got  nowheers 
to  go  to  arter  that  cept  the  cold  streets,  and 
as  I  can't  move  about  now  with  my  bad  foot 
fast  enough  to  keep  myself  warm,  I  thought 
as  how  if  you  didn't  mind,  sir,  a  begging  of 
your  parding,  sir,  I  would  ask  you  to  let  me 
bide  in  the  church  all  night.  I  wouldn't 
touch  nofin." 

When  I  told  him  that  there  were  several 
reasons  why  I  could  not  allow  him  to  sleep  in 
the  church,  poor  Jack  appeared  greatly  disap- 
pointed. He  thought  it  was  a  beautiful 
place  to  sleep  in,  he  said,  much  more  *^  com- 
fable"  than  any  of  the  places  where  he 
usually  slept.  But  when  I  added  that  as 
he  had  no  better  shelter  I  would  have  a  bed 
made  up  for  him  in  the  room  where  we  then 
were  his  face  brightened  and  he  said,  "Oh, 
thank  you,  sir,  that  wcmld  be  comfable 
just ! " 

Jack  went  down  with  me  to  the  evening 
service,  during  which  he  had  frequently  to 
be  shaken,  so  loudly  did  he  snore. 


II. 


After  supper  I  took  Jack  into  my  study, 
the  sight  of  which  seemed  to  fill  him  with 
amazement  and  awe.  He  had  never  seen 
such  a  collection  of  books  before  except  in 
some  of  the  bookshops,  and  he  was  evidently 
puzzled,  not  being  able  to  understand  why 
any  one  except  a  bookseller  should  have  so 
many  books. 

"Now,  Jack,"  I  said,  when  I  had  made 
him  take  a  seat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
fire,  "  I  want  you  to  tell  me  truthfully  all 
you  know  about  yourself  and  jour  belong- 
ings. I  want  you,  in  fact,  to  give  me  the 
history  of  your  life.     Do  you  understand? " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Jack,  "  I  understans, 
and  I'se  quite  willing  to  tell  you  all  I  knows 


about  myself  without  telling  no  lies.  But  I 
ain't  got  no  hist'ry." 

"Well,  never  mind  the  history,  but  tell 
me  what  you  know  about  your  past  life — 
where  you  were  born  and  brought  up,  who 
and  what  your  parents  were,  atid  so  on." 

"  Please,  sir,  1  can't ;  I  dunno." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  do ;  you  must  know  some- 
thing about  yourself.  Who  are  your  parents, 
your  father  and  mother  1  and  where  do  they 
livel" 

"  I  ain't  got  no  father  nor  mother.  Mother 
died  when  I  was  quite  little,  and  the  woman 
as  father  married  d'rec'ly  mother  was  dead 
ain't  my  real  mother,  so  I've  been  told." 

"  But  your  father  is  not  dead  1 " 

"  I  ain't  got  no  father,  sir." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  1  I  am  afraid  from 
your  face  you  are  not  telling  me  the  whole 
truth." 

Jack  here  began  to  cry,  and  then  con- 
fessed that  he  was  not  quite  sure  that  his 
father  was  not  still  alive.  "But  I  can't 
help  it,"  he  added  apologetically,  "if  he  is 
alive.  I  ain't  seed  him  for  years  and  years, 
and  when  I  last  seed  him  when  I  was  a  little 
wee  chap  he  tooked  no  notice  of  me  more  nor 
if  I  didn't  belong  to  him,  so  I  made  up  my 
mind  not  to  take  no  notice  of  Ite  no  more,  and 
not  to  think  as  I  had  a  father,  for  he's  only 
brought  me  bad  luck  from  fust  to  last.  I 
might  ha'  been  tooked  into  a  good  home 
oncet  or  twice,  but  they  said  that  as  I'd  got 
a  father  alive  they  coiddn't  take  me  in,  cos 
he  might  come  and  take  me  away  any  day. 
So  arter  that  I  says  to  myself,  says  I,  'if 
anybody  axes  me  again  about  my  father,  I'll 
say  he's  dead,  for  it's  plain  that  if  I  don't 
they'll  all  let  me  starve  sooner  nor  give  me 
a  bit  o'  dry  Ijread." 

I  should  have  liked  to  reproduce  in  his 
own  terse  graphic  language  the  narrative 
which  Jack  gave  me,  bit  by  bit,  of  his  early 
life,  and  the  scraps  ^of  family  history  wliich 
that  narrative  contained.  But  for  the  present 
the  following  short  summary  must  suffice. 

Jack  was  the  youngest  of  seven  children 
— four  boys  and  three  girls.  The  mother  of 
the  family  died  while  Jack  was  still  a  very 
young  child,  and  soon  after  her  death  the 
father  took  to  himself  a  second  wife,  whose 
first  important  act  was  to  make  him  turn  all 
hLs  children  adrift,  excepting  Jack,  who  was 
then  too  young  to  admit  of  their  casting 
him  out  without  danger  to  themselves. 

One  of  Jack's  brothers  enlisted  as  a  soldier 
and  was  sent  out  to  India.  The  second  is 
supposed  to  be  hanging  about  London.  The 
third  was  lost  sight  of  years  ago. 

Of  the  three  girls  the  eldest  got  married 
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at  a  very  enrly  age,  and  while  still  quite  a 
young  woman  found  herself  left  a  widow 
with  three  or  four  children.  She  then  mar- 
ried a  very  poor  man,  by  whom  she  has  had 
wven  or  eight  more  children,  the  eldest  of 
the  first  batch  being  about  Jack's  age.  Both 
batches  of  children  live  with  their  parents 
in  one  small  i-oom.  The  second  i;ister  watt 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  married  a  man  who  was 
also  deaf  and  dumb.  The  third  sLster  spent 
seven  years  of  her  youth  in  e,  reformatory, 
and  subsequently  went  to  live  with  the  deaf 
and  dumb  couple,  who  had  several  children. 
The  mother  of  these  children,  however,  died 
at  a  comparatively  early  age,  and  the  deaf 
and  dumb  man  married  his  deceased  wife's 
sister. 

Poor  Jack  related  these  startling  facts  to 
me  as  if  they  were  mare  every-day  occur- 
rences, and  quite  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things.  With  regard  to  himself,  he  stated 
that  he  continued  to  live  with  his  father  and 
stepmother  for  some  time  after  their  marriage, 
but  that  his  stepmother  beat  him  and  knocked 
him  about  so  unmercifully  that  he  was 
compelled  to  run  away.  For  seven  years 
after  that  event  poor  Jack  did  not  know 
what  it  was  to  lie  upon  a  bed. 


to  allow  him  to  go  out  for  a  short  time,  a 
request  with  which  I  readily  complied.  And 
as  a  reward  for  his  good  conduct  and  an 
encouragement  for  the  future  I  made  him  a 
present  of  sixpence  to  spend  as  he  might 
think  fit,  only  enjoining  upon  him  that  he 
must  not  stay  out  after  niue  o'clock. 

That  was  an  unlucky  sixpence  for  Jack 
and  for  me.  It  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
trouble  which  I  am  now  going  to  relate. 

Tor  nine  o'clock  came,  but  no  Jack.  Ten, 
but  no  Jack.  My  mind  began  to  fill  with  doubt 
and  misgiving,  and  the  confidence  which  the 
boy  had  inspired  in  me  made  the  disappoint- 
ment all  the  harder  to  bear.  What  was  to 
be  done!     Let  the  ungrateful  boy  go  back 


III. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve  and  Jack  was  still 
with  me,  though  considerably  transformed  in 
outward  appearance  from  the  Jack  of  our 
first  acquaintance.  His  hair  had  been  cut 
short ;  he  had  been  well  scrubbed  and  washed 
at  the  baths,  and  his  old  rags  bad  been 
replaced  by  a  decent  suit  of  clothes. 

I  had  made  him  my  servant — not  exactly 
my  valet,  but  rather  what  is  called  a  house- 
boy,  to  clean  boots  and  knives,  open  the 
street  door  to  visitors,  scrub  floors,  and  do 
anything  that  I  might  order  bim  to  do — with 
a  view  to  training  him,  if  it  were  possible, 
for  domestic  service.  And  I  found  Jack 
very  willing  and  obliging,  and  apt  to  learn. 
His  conduct  in  the  house  was  moat  irreproach- 
able. There  waa  nothing  sly  or  impish  about 
him ;  he  was  as  open  as  the  day  ;  and  it  was 
impossible  not  to  like  him. 

He  adapted  himself  to  his  changed  circum- 
stances with  wonderful  facility  and  bore 
without  a  murmur,  and  even  with  cheerful- 
ness, the  I'eatraint  which  I  at  first  felt  it 
expedient  to  impose  upon  him. 

But  on  Christmas  Eve  Jack  asked  me, 
though  not  without  considerable  hesitation, 


to  the  streets  and  try  to  forget  him )  or 
count  the  spoons,  and  then  go  to  Bow 
Street  and  set  the  police  on  hia  track  1  I 
felt  morally  sure  that  the  spoons  were  all 
right  so  far  as  Jack  was  concerned,  and 
tl^t  he  had  taken  nothing  away  with  him 
except  the  clothes  which  be  stood  in  and  the 
sixpence  which  I  bad  given  him.  But  if 
after  having  taken  the  boy  into  my  house, 
and  fed  him  and  nourished  him  with  the  same 
bread  as  I  give  to  my  children,  I  allowed  him 
to  slip  out  of  my  hands  without  making  an 
effort  to  save  him — what  then  )  Sooner  or 
later  he  would  most  certainly  be  enrolled  in 
that  large  army  of  outcasts  who  spend  one 
half  of  their  lives  in  penal  servitude  and  the 
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other  half  in  preying  ujxin  society.  I  re- 
solved therefore  to  go  in  search  of  Jack  at 
once  and  not  to  rest  until  I  found  him,  if 
peradventure  he  might  be  found. 


neighbourhood  usually  begin  to  wake  up,  and 
now,  being  Christmas  Eve,  they  were  full  of 
activity  and  life  and  buntle.  So  after  duly 
considering  where  I  should  be  most  likely 
to  hear  tidings  of  the  boy  I  began  my 
search  in  Sai-dinia  Street  and  at  '•X>uke's 
Coffee  House  —  the  Cheapest  House  in 
London." 

It  is  not  by  any  means  a  People's  Palace, 
nor  does  it  pretend  to  be.  It  only  pro- 
fesses to  be  cheap,  and  it  is  cheap ;  for 
there  you  may  have  a  pint  of  tea  or  coff^'e 
for  a  penny,  and  bread  and  butter  for  a 
penny,  and  a  beef-steak  pudding  for  three- 
pence.    How  they  manage  to  make  it  pay 


Fays    greatly  puzzled    me;    for  the 
)  shop  itself  ia  only  a   small  front 
im  on  the  ground  floor.     There  are 
X  tables  in  the  room,  and  each  table 
might  accommodate  six  persons.    But 
I  have  never  seen  more  than  half-a- 
dozen  persons  in  all  at  one  time  in 
the  place^generally  only  two  or 
three,  and  these  two  or  three,  per- 
haps,   without    anything    before 
them  on  the  table  except  a  box  of 
dirty  dominoes.     There  are  about 
a  dozen  men  lodging  in  the  house 
at  holf-a-crown  a  week,  but  most 
of  them  are  generally  out  of  work 
and  unable  to  pay  for  their  lodg- 
ings.    And  the  landlord  has  such  a 
ind  heart  that  be  does  not  like  to 
•n  them  out,  but  goes   on  trusting 
n,  in  some  coses  to  the  amount  of  two 
iree  pounds. 

e    back   of    the  coffee   shop    is    the 

,  room  not  more  than  eight  or  ten 

),  where  all  the  cooking  is  done  at 

standing  out  on  the  floor  two    or 

feet  from  the  wail,  and  where  the 

plat«s    and    cups   and   saucers  are 

sd.     This  kitchen  is  also  used  by  the 

3rd  and  his  lodgers  as  their  common 

g-ixmrn  ;  and  as  a  large  fire  has  to  be 

up  in  the  stove  in  summer  as  well  as 

nter,  and  as  the  small  window  looks 

;   upon   a    small    back-yard    bounded 

the   opposite    side   by   stables   and 

towering  workshops,  some  notion  may 

perhaps  be  formed  of  the  comfort  of  that 

little  kitchen. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  proprietor,  I  have 
the  entrie  of  this  kitchen  as  well  an  of  the 
coffee  shop,  and  am  allowed  to  go  in  and  out 
as  often  as  I  like,  and  to  remain  as  long  as 
I  like  without  partaking  of  any  refreshment. 
And  if  at  any  time  I  want  to  get  hold  of 
a  street  arab,  or  a  sandwich  man,  or  a 
■<  glimmer "  (i.e.  a  linkman),  or  to  know 
something  of  the  real  cliaracter  of  any  par- 
ticular member  of  these  fi-atermties,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Duke's  Coffee  House  is 
always  ready  to  oblige  me,  and  generally 
able  to  do  so. 

To  him,  therefore,  I  now  go  for  news  of 
Jack,  but  he  only  shakes  his  head  and 
mutters,  "  The  ungrateful  wagabone  I " 

I  ask  him  whether  he  has  seen  the  boy  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  but  the  only 
reply  I  get  is, 

"  The  un^at«ful  tciw^abone  !  " 
Or  whether  he  can  advise  me  as  to  the 
most  likely  place  to  find  him.     But  the  reply 
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"The  u»^g^»te-ful  waQabonbI"  with  a 
tremeadous  emphasis  on  the  last  word. 

"Then  you  haven't  seen  him,  and  you 
cannot  tell  me  where  I  should  be  likely  to 
£di1  him  t " 

"I  don't  say  that,  sir;  I  only  aays  I 
haven't  seen  him,  but  I  don't  say  I  couldn't 
find  him  for  you  if  I  woe  to  try,  and  if  so 
be  Bs  he  is  to  be  found.  But  if  I  was  you, 
sir,  I  shouldn't  trouble  my  head  about  him  ; 
1  should  let  him  go.  He  ain't  worth  troubling 
abont,  a  chap  like  that  as  runs  away  from 


much  more  likely  to  ha'  been  seized  by  a 
bobby,  if  you'll  excuse  me  for  a-using  of 
such  a  word,  sir,  which  it  ain't  from  no  fault 
in  my  edication,  nor  because  I  don't  know  no 
better,  cos  1  doei." 

The  suggestion  that  poor  Jack  might  have 
been  "  run  in,"  gave  me  a  shock  from  which 
it  took  me  nome  time  to  recover,  and  Mr. 
Blank's  "further  remarks"  on  the  subject 
did  not  tend  to  reassure  me. 

"  You  see,  sir,"  he  added,  "  a  boy  like  that 
ns  has  spent  his  life  in  the  streets  must  be 


From  a  Draining  fry  Huoh  Thohioi 


bis  own  bread  and  butter,  and  after  all  that 
you've  done  for  him,  to  mi/  knowledge — the 
QDgrateful  little  wagabone  !  " 

"  But  I  must  find  him,"  I  said.  "  The  lad 
has  done  nothing  wrong,  no  far  as  I  know, 
and  aa  to  his  not  having  returned  home,  he 
may  have  been  prevented  by  some  accident 
over  which  he  had  no  control,  or  he  nay 
have  been  suddenly  seized  with  sickness." 

"Seized  with  sickness — not  he!  Such 
chaps  aa  him  bain't  so  easily  seized  wi'  sick- 
ness.    Nothing  won't  make  'em  sick.     He's 


pretty  well  known  to  the  perlice,  and  if  so 
be  as  any  on  'em  sees  him  in  his  new  toggery 
and  don't  know  as  he's  been  took  in  hand  by 
you,  why,  they'll  nat'rally  conclood  that  he 
fctole  it,  or  stole  the  money  to  buy  it,  which 
is  much  the  same  thing,  and  they'll  run  him 
in  as  sure  as  a  gun  before  yon  can  say  '  Jack 
Bobinson,'  " 

"Then  they'll  soon  have  to  run  him  out 
again,  Mr.  Blank,  or  I'll  know  the  reason 
why.  But  I  came  here  to  ask  if  you  could 
help  nae  to  find  the  boy — will  you  do  so  1 " 


V 


"  Will  I  do  so  I  Cert'nly,  sir,  aiid  with 
the  greatest  of  pleasure ;  and  not  another 
word  will  I  Bay  against  the  boy,  'cos  I  see 
you  don't  like  it,  and  I  think  you  are  quite 
right,  sir,  too,  for  after  all,  I  don't  reelly 
know  anj'thing  against  the  lad  myself  'cept 
that  be  was  poor  and  friendless  when  he  fust 
come  to  you,  which  if  so  be  as  poverty's  a 
crime  I  ought  to  be  the  last  person  in  the 


world  to  say  so,  seeing  as  how  my  living 
depends  upon  such  poor  ragamuffins.  But 
although  I  felt  angry  when  you  told  me  the 
boy  hadn't  come  liack,  I  ain't  got  no  grudge 
ag&iust  him,  and  I  tell  you  what,  sir — I'll 
go  mytielf  with  you  and  try  to  find  lum  for 

This  was  an  offer  for  which  I  was  most 
thankful  and  I  at  once  accepted   it.     Mr. 
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Blank  theo,  after  whispering  &  few  words  to 
his  man,  went  to  get  ready,  aad  in  a  few 
minnteu  reappeared  fully  equipped  for  our 
expedition.  But  before  setting  out  he  said, 
"  There  is  a  boy  now  in  the  front  room 
who  ongfat  to  be  able  to  help  ub  if  any  one 
could.  He  is  what  you  might  call  a  free 
laoce  Ehoe-black,  that  Ib  to  say  he  is  &  shoe- 
black carrying  on  business  on  bis  own  ac- 
coont.  He  don't  belong  to  no  brigade  and 
he  don't  confine  himself  to  any  partic'lar 
spot,  but  carries  on  his  hoperatioDs  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  jest  as  it  may  suit 
him  or  as  it  pleases  his  fancy.  But  on  market 
days  he's  generally  to  be  seen  at  certain 
hours  somewhere  about  Covent  Garden,  and 
I'll  be  bound  there's  not  a  street  boy  for 
miles  around  as  he  don't  know  pretty  well 
■U  his  movements — Here,  Boss  !  jest  step  in 
here  for  a  minute." 

These  last  words  were  addressed  into  the 
public  room,  whence  Boss  quickly  came  to 
us.  He  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  had 
a  thin  face,  a  keen  eye,  and  a  quiet  manner, 
but  he  did  not  look  a  bad  boy,  and  my  sub- 
sequent knowledge  of  him  confirmed  my  first 
favourable  impressions. 

"  Well,  Boss,"  began  Mr.  Blank,  "  1  s'pose 
you  know  this  gentleman  t" 

Boss  gave  a  nod  of  affirmation. 

*'  And  you  know  little  Jack  wot  he  took 
out  o'  the  streets  and  made  his  wallet !  " 

"  Yes,  I  knows  him." 

"  Have  you  met  him  anywhere  to-night  1 " 

"  I  can't  say  as  I  have,  and  I  can't  say  as 
I  haven't." 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  find  him  for 
ns)" 

"  I  shouldn't  like  to  try  if  he's  wanted — I 
ain't  a  copper,  and  T  shouldn't  care  to  have  a 
hand  io  getting  any  chap  copped  unless  it 
was  for  murder,  or  somethink  o'  that  kind." 

I  assured  Boss  that  Jack  was  not  "wanted" 
in  the  sense  in  which  he  understood  the  word, 
and  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  me,  as 
I  only  wanted  to  save  him  from  trouble  and 
misery. 

"  It's  all  right,  Boss,"  added  Mr.  Blank. 
"  I'll  answer  for  this  gentleman,  and  you 
ought  not  to  have  a  doubt  about  me  seeing 
wot  a  friend  I've  been  to  all  on  yer  and  how 
I  lets  yer  keep  yer  block  and  brushes  here 
free  gratis  for  nothink  I " 

"  All  right,"  replies  Boss ;  "  in  that  case  I 
don't  mind  telling  yer  I  have  seed  Jack  to- 
night, but  I  don't  know  where  he  be  now." 

"  Where  did  you  see  him  t  " 

"  In  Great  Wild  Street." 

"  Where  there  I  and  what  was  he  doing 
there  t" 


"  At  a  raffle  at  Old  Mother  Black's." 

"  Is  the  raffling  still  going  on )  " 

'-  Oh,  yes ;  at  least  I  guess  it  is,  and  will 

for  some  hours  yet." 

"Let's  go  there  at  once,"  suggested  Mr. 

Blank,  and  away  we  went.  Boss  leading. 


A  MEBKY  Christmas,  si 
up  stairs  to  see  granny  t " 


Are  you  going 


These  words  are  addressed  to  roe  by  a 
child  who  runs  to  meet  me  and  takes  hold 
of  my  hand  and  trots  along  by  my  side,  as 
she  always  does  when  she  sees  me. 

She  is  only  three  or  four  years  of  age,  but 
has  been  aecustomed  to  take  care  of  herself 


From  a  itraiifiif  bn  B 


ever  since  she  was  born,  and  to  run  about 
the  streets  at  all  hours  of  the  night  as  well 
as  of  the  day.  Therefore  there  is  nothing 
surprising  in  seeing  her  out  by  herself  now, 
between  ton  and  eleven  on  Christmas  Eve, 
when  nobody  thinks  of  going  to  bed  in  these 
parts,  from  the  oldest  granny  down  to  the 
youngest  baby. 

This  tiny  little  woman  always  reminds  me 
of  the  picture  of  Little  Red  Biding  Hood 
in  the  coloured  print  which  came  out  some 
years  ago  in  the  Christmas  number  of  The 
/Uustraled  London  Newt  or  The  GrajiAie — I 
forget  which.  Her  cheeks  are  like  two  ripe 
apples.  But  when  she  talks  to  you  the 
grave  expression  of  her  countenance  at  once 
changes,  her  face  and  eyes  beam  with 
pleasure,  and  you  can  see  that  she  is  the 
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merriest  little  creature  in  the  world,  full  of 
fun  aud  laughter. 

She  lives  with  her  grandmother  "  up 
stairs "  over  the  barber's  shop,  in  a  etnall 
back  room  on  the  second  floor.  "  Granny  " 
has  not  been  outside  the  door  of  that  room 
daring  the  last  fifteen  years.  And  yet  she 
is  not  bedridden,  nor,  as  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  in  bad  health.  Indeed,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  that  there  is  anything  the 
matter  with  her,  either  physically  or  men- 
tally. I  always  find  her  sitting  in  the  same 
chair  by  the  fireside,  and  when  I  ask  her 


couple,  whilst  living  in  the  midst  of  the 
densest  and  noisiest  population  in  the  very 
heart  of  London,  led  a  life  of  almost  entire 
seclusion  from  the  world,  and  even  from 
their  neighbours  living  in  the  same  house. 
Why  the  old  lady  should  have  shut  hei^ 
self  up  HO  completely  for  so  many  years, 
refusing  even  to  attempt  to  cross  the  three- 
hold  of  her  roam  door,  while  she  was  able  to 
move  about  the  room,  has  always  I'emained 
to  me  a  mystery.  I  used  to  think  that  she 
might  perhaps  have  begun  that  kind  of  life 
merely  to  keep  her  husband  company,  and 


a  Dravln;  bf  Huuh  Thousoh. 


how  she  ie  in  health,  and  how  she  is  getting 
on,  she  invariably  replies,  "  Pretty  well, 
thank  you,  sir." 

When  1  first  made  her  acquaintance  her 
husband  was  alive,  and  he  was  even  a  greater 
oddity  than  his  wife.  He  was  always  to  be 
found  sitting  on  a  shoemaker's  bench  cobbling 
shoes,  his  face  towards  the  window  and  his 
aged  wife  in  her  usual  chair  by  the  fireside, 
A  little  way  behind  him.  He  never  went 
out  except  when  compelled  to  go  to  buy  food, 
or  on  rare  occasions  when,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, I  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  attend 
'•^ice  in  my  church.     In  short,  this  old 


that  the  habit  of  passing  the  day  in  her 
chair  at  the  fireside  had  so  grown  upon  her 
that  she  could  not  give  it  up.  But  she  never 
gave  a  reason  for  her  seclusion.  She  will 
tell  you  that  she  has  not  been  outside  the 
room  for  fifteen  years,  but  nothing  more. 

The  old  man,  on  the  contrary,  made  no 
secret  of  his  dislike  to  mix  with  other  people, 
or  of  the  cause  of  that  dislike.  When  I 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  attend  the  services 
of  the  Church,  or  to  go  for  a  walk,  be  would 
sometimes  become  greatly  excited,  and,  turn- 
ing round  and  looking  at  me  full  in  the  face, 
would  exclaim  in  a  tragic  voice. 


A  DOMESTIC  DIFFERENCE. 
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"  Look  at  me,  sir  !  look  at  me  !  and  then 
t€ll  me  truly  whether  you  do  not  con- 
sider me  the  most  repulsive>looking  creature 
God  ever  created.  My  face  is  so  deformed 
that  it  frightens  the  little  children,  and 
makes  them  all  run  away  from  me  as  soon  as 
they  see  me  in  the  streets  ;  and  whenever  by 
chance  they  see  me  in  church  they  move 
away  to  a  distance,  and  keep  staring  and 
pointing  at  me  the  whole  time  I  am  there. 
I  may  truly  say  with  the  Psalmist,  *  I  am 
become  a  monster  unto  many.'  " 

Poor  old  man !  he  was  by  no  means  a 
monster.  He  was  a  good  husband,  sober, 
industrious,  and  honest ;  and  he  was  gentle 
and  kind  to  his  wife  and  their  little  grand- 
daughter. But  he  had  had  what  is  called  '*  a 
stroke,"  which  had  paralysed  one  side  of  his 
face,  drawn  the  mouth  out  of  its  natural 
position,  and  considerably  affected  his  speech. 
It  had  also  affected  his  eyes.  And  so  ter- 
ribly did  this  deformity  prey  upon  his  mind 
that  at  last  he  went  mad,  and  I  had  to  get 
him  removed  to  the  workhouse  infirmary, 
where  he  only  lived  a  few  days.  But  his 
aged  widow  is  still  sitting  in  the  same  spot 
at  her  fireside  as  when  I  first  saw  her,  and 
that  is  the  little  granddaughter  now  playing 
outside  the  street-door,  and  who  has  just 
wished  us  •*  A  Merrie  Christmas." 

Not  far  from  Little  Red  Riding  Hood 
stands  the  barber  outside  his  shop  door ; 
smoking  his  pipe  and  carrying  on  a  conver- 
sation by  means  of  the  fingers  with  a  deaf- 
and-dumb  man.  Not  the  man  already  alluded 
to  as  having  married  two  of  Jack's  sisters, 
though  he  lives  not  far  off,  but  another,  whose 
wife  was  also  deaf  and  dumb. 

When  I  first  found  them  out  they  were 
living  in  the  Peabody  Buildings  between 
Great  Wild  Street  and  Drury  Lane,  and 
although  their  tenement  was  clean  and  com- 
fortable, they  were  in  great  distress,  the 
wife  suffering  from  some  painful  and  chronic 
malady,  and  the  husband  being  out  of  work. 

As  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  deaf-and- 
dumb  alphabet  our  conversation  had  to  be 
carried  on  in  writing,  in  which  I  found  the 
man  fairly  proficient.  Both  he  and  his  wife 
were  advanced  in  age,  and  he  informed  me 
that  that  circumstance  in  conjunction  with 
his  being  deaf  and  dumb  made  him  fear  that 
no  one  would  ever  again  employ  him.  Still 
neither  he  nor  his  wife  complained  of  their 
lot  either  by  look  or  gesture.  Indeed,  as  far 
as  I  could  judge  they  seemed  to  bear  it  with 
great  fortitude  and  even  with  cheerfulness. 
Whenever  we  met  in  the  streets,  as  we  often 
did,  the  poor  old  fellow  would  always  greet 
me  with  a  pleasant  smile. 


One  day,  however,  when  I  met  him  in  the 
street  he  stopped  me  and  made  unusual  signs 
of  distress.  First  he  shook  his  head  vehe- 
mently ;  then  he  raised  his  hand  to  his  hat 
and  touched  with  one  finger  a  band  of  crape 
which  I  now  saw  he  was  wearing  on  it. 
Then  he  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  place 
where  he  lived,  then  again  at  his  hat.  Then 
he  raised  his  two  hands  as  if  in  despair,  and 
shook  his  head,  and  groaned,  and  so  went 
away.  And  I  then  knew  that  he  had  lost 
his  poor  old  mate — his  wife — his  well-beloved 
— ^and  in  her  had  lost  all  that  was  dear  to 
him — ^all  that  was  worth  living  for. 

He  is  now  living  quite  alone,  and  this  will 
be  the  first  Christmas  he  will  have  passed  for 
forty  years  without  the  companionship  of 
her  who  knew  so  well  how  to  sympathise 
with  him.  See  !  he  is  now  making  the  very 
same  signs  to  the  barber,  and  although  the 
latter,  who  can  talk  to  him  with  his  fingers, 
seems  to  be  doing  his  best  to  cheer  him,  it  is 
of  no  avail.  The  old  man  points  significantly 
at  the  crape  on  his  hat,  and  makes  a  de- 
spairing gesture  with  his  hands.  Then  he 
goes  away  to  pass  Christmas  in  the  solitude 
and  unbroken  silence  of  his  room. 

But  as  he  is  leaving,  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood,  who  knows  him  and  has  been  watching 
him,  steps  forward  in  front  of  him  and  stops 
him  for  a  moment,  and  taking  hold  of  his 
hands  looks  up  into  his  face  and  says  in  the 
sweetest  tones, 

"  Christmas  is  coming ! " 


V. 


Messieurs  Blank  and  Boss  are  impatient 
of  episode  and  eager  for  the  chase.  '*  If  we 
waste  any  more  time,"  says  Blank,  "the 
raffle  will  be  over  and  our  bird  flown  before 
we  get  a  sight  of  him."  So  we  hasten  to- 
wards the  dwelling-place  of  old  Mother 
Black,  who  keeps  a  sweetstuff  shop  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Great  Wild  Street.  But 
when  we  arrive  there  it  is  only  to  find  that 
the  shop  is  already  closed. 

"  Too  late  !  "  exclaims  Mr.  Blank. 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  o'  that — wait  a  minute 
till  I  sees,"  replies  Boss,  who  then  applies 
his  ear  to  the  keyhole.  Then  after  a  short 
pause  he  says, — "  Yes,  you  be  right,  they*s 
not  there,  there's  nobody  in  the  shop  now 
barrin'  the  old  tom  cat  and  he*8  sure  to  be  in 
the  oven  a  keepin'  of  hisself  warm.  But  I 
thinks  I  knows  where  they  is.     FoUer  me ! " 

Boss  then  opens  the  house  door  and  leads 
us  through  a  dark  passage  and  down  a  very 
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oarrow  and  dark  staircase  into  the  regions 
underground.  He  leads  the  way  down  with 
as  much  confidence  and  ease  as  if  the  place 
belonged  to  him  and  he  had  been  living  there 
alt  bis  life.  But  on  our  way  down  he  stops 
for  a  moment  and  sajs, 

"It's  all  right,  they've  come  down  here 
and  they'i-e  now  at  it  in  the  baclc  cellar.  I'll 
jest  walk  in  and  see  whether  the  cove  you 
wants  is  there  ;  they  won't  take  no  notice  o' 
me,  'cos  I  be  one  o'  theirselves  like,  and  old 
Mother  Black  'II  think  I'se  only  come  to  try 
my  luck  again  and  put  more  pennies  into 


Fntm  n  IJ™»iii»  tt  HmiH  TBOiuoK. 

her  greedy  old  pawr.  But  you,  sir,  and  Mr. 
Blank  had  best  not  show  yerselves.  There's 
a  old  pal  o'  mine,  a  shoeblack,  a  livin'  in  the 
front  cellar,  I'll  jest  take  you  in  there  and 
you  can  wait  there  till  I  comes  back  to  yer. 
You'll  be  quite  welcome,  I  can  answer  for 
that." 

We  are  now  in  Undekokound  London, 
but  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  the  darkness 
is  so  intenbe  that  it  almost  stupefies  all  the 
senses.  Then  before  we  have  had  time  to 
carry  out  Boss's  suggestion,  the  door  of  the 
back  cellar  (euphemistically  called  the  back 


kitchen)  unexpectedly  opens,  revealing  a 
scene  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  portray. 

It  is  not  a  large  place  ;  it  might  be  sisteen 
feet  by  twelve  :  but  it  is  certainly  not  more  ; 
and  the  top  of  the  room  (for  it  has  no  ceiling) 
is  so  low  that  a  man  of  six  feet  could  hardly 
stand  upright  in  it.  And  yet  there  are 
about  fifty  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  from 
sixteen  or  eighteen  down  to  five  or  six, 
crowded  together  there  at  the  present 
moment. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  stands  a  small 
table  at  which  sits  an  old  crone  who  looks 
like  one  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth.  On  the 
table  before  her  bums  &  solitary  candle  which 
throws  out  a  flickering  light,  just  enough  to 
reveal  the  ghastliness  of  the  scene  and  the 
revolting  features  of  its  presiding  genius. 

Between  her  dirty,  Deshlees  bands  the 
crone  holds  an  inverted  hat  from  which  the 
hoys  and  girls  around  her  fish  out  in  turns 
small  folded  pieces  of  paper,  which  they  open 
and  look  at  with  dismay  and  then  fling  away 
with  a  curse.  Then  when  a  little  girl  is 
declared  to  be  the  winner  of  the  prize  there 
is  a  general  murmur  of  disapproval,  and  the 
word  "  cheating  "  is  freely  used,  and  tliere  is 
much  fierce  excitement,  for  the  lucky  little 
girl  appears  to  be  the  old  woman's  grand' 
child,  and  this  is  the  third  or  fourth  priie 
she  has  won  to-night. 

With  the  cunning  of  a  skilful  tactician, 
however,  old  Mother  Black  manages  to  quelL 
the  rising  indignation  by  producing  a  counter 
excitement.  She  brings  out  of  her  pocket  a 
set  of  dice  which  she  immediately  begins  to 
rattle  in  the  dice-bos,  crying, 

"  Now  then,  my  dears,  here's  another 
chance  for  you — who'll  try  their  luck  and 
win  five  bob's  wortli  for  threepence)  Now 
then,  my  dears,  who'll  try)  who'll  try) 
Now's  your  time. — ^Double  fives  wins,  the 
others  loses,  ties  plays  over  again.  Prize, 
another  walking-stick  three  foot  long,  as 
thick  as  my  arm,  and  all  made  of  the  best 
sugar.  Will  cut  up  into  a  hundred  pieces, 
each  well  worth  a  penny,  and  a  hundred 
pence  is  eight  and  fourpence.  Now  then, 
my  dears,  come  and  tiy  your  luck.  Faint 
heart  never  won  a  fair  lady  nor  a  handsome 
lover.  Now  then,  twenty  players  only  and 
the  game's  on.  Only  twenty  threepences 
and  up  goes  the  donkey  I " 

Old  Mother  Black  evidently  knows  how  to 
manage  these  poor  children.  The  bait  again 
takes.  The  pai-sion  for  gambling  is  already 
so  strongly  developed  in  them  that  for  the 
moment  it  overrules  their  feelings  of  dis- 
appointment and  resentment  against  the 
person  who  is  cheating  them  out  of   their 
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money.     The   rattling  of    the   dice   is   like 

Kweet  music  to  their  ears ;    it  charms  and  VI. 
fascinatea   them   against   their   will.     They 

eagerly  crowd  around  the  little  table,  and  The   man  who,  in   answer  to  a  peculiar 

old  Mother  Black  again  reaps  a  rich  harvest  knock  and  a  password  from  Boss,  opens  to 

of  pennies.  as  the  door  of  the  front  cellar  and  lete  us  in. 

But  is  Jack  there  I    Well,  that  I  have  not  is  not  a  man  of  prepossessing  appearance  or 

as  yet  been  able  to  ascertain.     For  during  manners.     But  neither  is  he  of  the  bull-dog 

the  short  time  we  have  been  making  these  tj'pe.     He  is  simply  of  the  lowest  type  that 

observations,  we  have  been  obliged  to  remain  could  be  found  or  imagined  in  the  form  of 

concealed  in  the  dark  corridor  outside  the  man.     The  intellectual  and  moral  faculties 

cellar,  and  Boss  has  not  left  us.     He  tells  seem  to  be  absolutely  wanting  in  his  com- 


F^nwi  a  Dnieiiie  ^  Udoh  TuaHaos. 

M  that  before  he  joins  old  Mother  Bhick's  position,  which  consequently  appears  to  be 

company  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  go  made  up  entirely  of  animal  and  idiot,  the 

•nth  him   into   the  front   cellar  and  there  animal  part  being  not  unlike  that  of   the 

Await  bis  return,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  gorilla,    only    not    so    strong — the    gorilla 

of  discovery,  as  Jack,  if  faced  by  us  in  the  wasted  and  emaciated  by  disease. 

presence  of  such  companions,  would  be  sure  By  profession  he  is  a  shoeblack,  as  Bosk 

M)  lack  the  moral  conrage  to  leave  them,  and  has   already  informed  ua  ;  and   his  clothes 

would  probably   brave  it  out  or  run  away,  and  face  bear  witness  to  his  calling.     So  also 

and  as,  moreover,  he.  Boss,  if  suspected  of  does  the  room  in  which  he  lives.     The  only 

treachery,  would  moat  surely  be  pursued  by  furniture  in    it   is   a   small   table,  two  old 

the  gang,  in  which  case  his  Ufe  would  not  be  orange-boxes  for  seats,  and  a  sort  of  bed, 

'orth  a  farthing  rushlight.  which  is  nothing  but  a  heap  of  rags  black- 
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eaed  with  dirt,  and  spread  over  a  number 
of    other  old   orange-boxes    turned    upside 

On  that  bed  and  under  those  dirty  rags 
lies  a  woman  whom  the  shoeblack  calls  his 
wife,  though  Boss  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  aware  of  her  existence  until  now. 

The  woman  bos  not  retired  to  rest  for  the 
night ;  she  has  ouly  just  jumped  into  the 
heap  of  rags,  on  heai'ing  us  at  the  door,  to 
conceal  from  ua  her  appearance ;  for  the 
shoeblack  has  pawned  her  boots  and  stock- 
ings and  her  only  gown  for  the  price  of  a 
bottle  of  gin  for  Christmas. 

Her  face  only  is  visible,  and  it  is  so  dirty 
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that  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the 
heap  of  rags  by  the  dim  light  of  the  tallow- 
candle.  It  is  nevertheless  a  remarkable  face, 
and  was  once  remarkably  beautiful,  and  as 
soon  as  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  it  I  at  once 
recognise  in  it  the  face  of  a  woman  whom 
I  have  seen  before.  And  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  recognition  is  mutual,  for  as  soon 
as  she  sees  me  she  utters  a  wailing  cry  and 
hides  her  face  in  the  heap  of  rags. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  I  made  her  acquaint- 
ance and  what  1  know  of  her.  It  is  only  a 
scrap  of  her  history,  but  that  scrap  is  enough 
to  give  us  a  pretty  clear  insight  into  her  past 

One  Suaday  night  in  the  middle  of  winter. 


three  years  ago,  I  was  informed  in  the  vestry 
that  a  woman — I  think  they  said  a  lady — 
who  had  been  present  during  the  service 
was  still  in  the  church  and  desired  to 
see  me. 

Her  object  in  wishing  to  see  me  was  one 
with  which  I  am  very  familiar ;  she  was  in 
disti'ess  and  wanted  me  to  help  her.  N^othing 
could  be  more  commonplace.  Women  in  dis- 
tress come  to  IIS  every  day  in  the  week. 
But  any  one  could  have  seen  at  a  glance 
that  this  particular  woman  was  not  one  of 
the  common  herd  of  either  professional  or 
amateur  beggars.  Her  clothes  were  common 
enough^notliing  iK)uld  be  much  worse.  She 
had  scarcely  a  shoe  to  her  foot.  But  her 
language  and  manners  were  those  of  a  well- 
bred  lady,  and  her  face  still  looked  as  if  it 
had  once  been  eminently  beautiful.  Aloi-e- 
over,  she  was  gentle  and  modest  in  her 
demeanour.  She  did  not  begin  by  saying 
that  she  had  "  seen  better  days."  She  simply 
said  that  she  was  in  great  distress,  without 
food  or  shelter,  and  that  it  was  through  her 
own  fault,  her  own  moat  grievous  fault- 
that,  in  short,  she  had  brought  it  all  upon 
herself. 

I  gave  her  a  trifle — nothing  to  speak  of, 
but  just  enough  to  get  a  little  food  and  a 
lodging  for  the  night,  I  also  acceded  to  her 
request  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  call  at 
my  house  on  the  following  day,  though  I 
never  eicpected  to  see  her  again.  She  did 
call,  however,  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  I 
asked  a  lady  of  experience  in  dealing  with 
women  to  see  her  for  me  and  to  let  me  know 
what  she  thought  of  her. 

The  lady  was  much  taken  with  her  and 
pleaded  for  her  most  earnestly. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  she  said,  "  from  what  she 
has  told  me  that  she  has  not  always  been 
prudent  and  good,  but  she  seems  to  be  \eTy 
penitent,  poor  thing  I  and  to  have  suffered 
very  much.  And  I  believe  her  to  be  a  lady, 
that  is,  I  believe  she  must  have  been  brought 
up  as  a  lady,  for  such  manners  as  hers  are 
not  acquired  late  in  life.  She  says  she  is  an 
artist  and  could  get  work  at  some  shop  if  she 
only  had  decent  clothes  to  go  there.  Sup- 
pose we  try  her  and  give  her  a  chance  1  I 
dare  say  I  could  find  a  few  things  that  would 
do  to  set  her  up  in  the  way  of  clothes  and 
boots,  and  then  there  would  only  be  her  food 
and  lodgings  for  a,  week  or  so.  In  that  time 
we  should  be  able  to  see  whether  her  case  is 
one  we  could  effectually  help  or  not,  and 
we  need  not  entrust  her  with  any  money." 

This  suggestion  was  carried  out.  IJoard 
and  lodgings  were  provided  for  her,  and  the 
lady  gave  her  some  of  her  own  clothes,  and 
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amongst  other  things  a  yerj  good  ulster. 
And  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  she 
came  to  us,  looking  very  cheerful  and  nice, 
and  informed  us  that  she  had  been  successful 
in  finding  work  and  was  going  to  enter  upon 
it  the  next  day,  which  statement  proved 
qnite  true. 

For  some  months  she  continued  to  do  w^ell, 
working  for  the  same  employers,  attending 
chnreh  regularly,  and  giving  great  satisfac- 
tion to  those  who  had  helped  her  to  recover 
herself.  Then  to  our  great  grief  she  suddenly 
disappeared  and  I  failed  to  get  any  tidings  of 
her.  When  I  went  to  see  her  late  employers 
they  told  me  simply  that  she  had  left  them 
and  that  they  did  not  know  what  had  become 
of  her,  and  when  I  asked  the  cause  of  her 
leaving,  they  only  said  that  she  was  very 
clever  and  might  have  earned  a  good  deal  of 
money,  but  was  too  fond  of  ardent  spirits. 

Look  at  her  now  I  then  look  at  the  fellow 

she  calls  her  husband  ! 

«  »  «  » 

At  this  moment  Boss  returns  with  the 
news  that  Jack  was  no  longer  at  the  lottery, 
that  he  went  away  about  half-past  nine  or 
ten  o'clock  with  two  other  boys,  and  that  he 
was  afterwards  seen  by  one  of  the  company 
with  the  same  two  boys  outside  "  The  Black 
Jack  "  in  Portsmouth  Street. 

Thereupon  we  take  leave  of  the  shoeblack 
and  his  unhappy  partner  in  misery.  She, 
however,  before  we  go,  raises  herself  into  a 
sitting  posture  on  her  heap  of  rags  and  pro- 
duces from  under  the  rags  a  much-worn 
garment,  which  she  holds  up  to  me,  saying, 

"  There,  sir,  look  at  that !  That  is  the 
only  thing  I  have  left  in  the  world  to 
remind  me  of  better  and  happier  days.  It 
is  the  ulster  your  good  lady  gave  me  and 
which  I  used  to  wear  when  I  attended  your 
church.  It  is  the  only  thing  I  value  in  the 
world,  and  although  I  have  parted  with 
everything  else  that  would  fetch  a  penny  or 
two,  I  have  never  once  allowed  this  to  go  out 
of  my  possession  even  for  a  day.  I  have 
taken  my  only  dress  off  my  back  and  my 
shoes  off  my  feet  and  allowed  them  to  be 
carried  off  to  the  pawnshop,  which  accounts 
for  my  being  now  in  this  heap  of  rags,  but  I 
vill  suffer  death  sooner  than  part  with  this 
last  memento  of  one  who  when  all  the  world 
spumed  and  shunned  me,  took  me  by  the 
hand  and  spoke  in  gentle,  loving  tones  to  me 
and  treated  me  more  as  if  I  had  been  a 
sister  than  the  unworthy  creature  I  am. 
Tell  her  this — tell  her  this  from  me,  sir. 
Tell  her  that  I  am  as  bad  as  bad  can  be,  but 
that  I  am  not  ungrateful — ^to  her.  Tell  her 
that  I  have  at  last  fallen  down  to  the  very 


lowest  depths  of  degradation  and  misery, 
from  which  I  shall  never  again  arise.  I 
shall  never  see  her  again,  never  again  hear 
her  gentle,  soothing  voice ;  but  tell  her  that 
in  the  very  depths  of  the  hell  into  which  I 
have  already  fallen  and  which  I  have  created 
for  myself,  I  shall  always  think  of  her 
kindness  with  feelings  of  the  most  profound 
gratitude.  Sir,  I  thank  you  for  the  honour 
of  your  visit,  and  I  wish  you  and  yours  a 
happy  Christmas  I '' 

Ah  me  1  let  us  hasten  away  from  these 
subterranean  caverns.  There  is  a  strong 
smell  of  brimstone  here,  and  it  makes  me 
feel  sick  and  faint,  and  causes  a  choking 
sensation  in  the  throat.  Let  us  go  up  again 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 


VII. 

Ketubnino  through  Sardinia  Street  and 
the  ancient  archway,  we  find  ourselves  again 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  going  round  the 
right-hand  corner  we  pass  "The  White 
House,'*  where  Charles  the  Second's  favourite, 
the  notorious  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  once 
resided,  though  it  is  said  by  some  chrpniclers 
to  have  been  built  by  Inigo  Jones  iFor  the 
Earl  of  Portsmouth.  Then  we  enter  Ports- 
mouth Street,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  which 
stands  "The  Old  Curiosity  Shop"  of  Charles 
Dickens,  with  the  "Black  Jack"  public  house 
almost  facing  it.  This  public  house  was 
formerly  called  "  The  Jump,"  to  commemorate 
a  desperate  leap  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Jack  Shepherd  from  a  window  of  the  first 
floor  when  escaping  from  his  pursuers. 

I  wonder  what  brought  my  poor  Jack 
down  in  this  particular  direction,  and  to 
such  an  out-of -the-world  corner  as  this  !  Can 
it  be  that  the  old  haunts  of  his  notorious 
namesake  have  a  fascination  for  him  also) 
that  he  has  made  Jack  Shepherd  his  patron 
saint  1  and  €hat  he  looks  upon  this  public 
hou.se  as  his  shrine  %  These  are  very  uncom- 
fortable thoughts,  but  not  at  all  improbable  ; 
for  although  my  poor  Jack  cannot  read, 
many  of  his  former  companions  can,  and  the 
only  literature  with  which  they  are  acquainted 
is  the  literature  which  portrays  as  heroes 
highway  robbers  and  thieves  and  murderers. 

But  Jack  is  not  now  at  "The  Blackjack," 
though  we  are  told  that  thi-ee  lads,  each  one 
of  whom  answers  to  his  description,  have 
been  seen  in  the  bar  during  the  evening. 

Boss  thereupon  suggests  C^lare  Market  as 
a  not  unlikely  place  to  find  him  in  at  such  a 
time.      So   we   pass   on   to   the   bottom   of 
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Portsmouth  Street,  where  we  turn  round  to 
the  right  and  enter  Gilbert  Faseage,  over 
which  there  is  another  antique-looking  arch- 
way or  gallery.  This  paesage  contains  several 
old  curiosity  shops  and  openings  into  other 
narrow  passages  leading  to  Sheffield  Sti-eet 
on  the  north  side,  and  Clement's  Inn  on  the 
south.  Indeed  there  is  quite  a  maze  of 
narrow  passages  round  this  particular  spot, 
and  a  stranger  losing  his  way  here  at  night 
might  find  it  in  more  senses  than  one,  a  very 
awkward  maze  to  get  out  of. 


gaily  decorated  with  holly  and  mistletoe  and 
a  variety  of  other  things  peculiar  to  the 
season.  Nor  are  the  hucksters  and  "  costers  " 
one  whit  behind  the  shopkeepers  in  their 
display  of  Christmas  decorations ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  eicel  them  in  show  if  not  in 
excellence.  For  all  along  the  street  there 
are  two  rows  of  stalls  and  barrows,  one  row 
on  either  side,  and  very  many  of  them  con- 
tain nothing  else  but  evergreens  or  apples 
and  oranges,  or  such  things  as  bon-bons, 
crackers,  banners,  Cliinese  lanterns,  and  air- 


From  the  darkness  of  Gilbert  Passage  we 
emerge  into  Vere  Street,  and  cross  over  iato, 
Clare  Market. 

The  street  is  so  crowded  with  people  and 
stalls  and  costermongers'  barrows  that  it  is 
impossible  to  move  along  except  at  a  very 
slow  pace.  \Ve  have  therefore  ample  time 
and  food  for  observation.  And  a  more  in- 
teresting scene,  to  my  mind,  could  scarcely 
be  found. 

The  shop  windows  are  all  ablaze  with 
light,  from  nnked  Haming  gas-jets,  and  all 


True,  there  aie  many  costers' 
barrows  loaded  with  vegetables— potatoet 
cabbages,  tumijis,  caiTots,  parsnips,  and  oh 
such  (juuntities  of  onions,  and  some  of  them 
»o  large !  and  many  witii  fish.  But  these 
displays  of  the  moi-e  homely  articles  of 
sumption  Jo  not  in  any  way  mar  the  s 
They  odd  a  chai-m  to  it.  They  proclain 
eternal  anion  of  the  useful  with  the  beautiful. 
They  make  one  feel  that  the  land  must  be 
overflowing  with  plenty.  And  hark!  the 
of  all  the  different  commodities,  both 
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the  usefnl  and  the  beautiful,  are  inviting  the 
people  to  come  and  help  themeelves—to  take 
their  choice  of  the  ver;  best,  and  as  much  as 
they  like,  and  not  to  trouble  themselves 
about  payment,  as  money  is  no  object  to  the 
vendors — they  have  already  as  much  as  they 
want,  and  they  have  merely  come  with  their 
goods  to  the  market  to  make  their  friends  a 
Christmas  present  or  two.  It  is  Christmas 
time  and  they  want  all  their  friends  to  have 
a  merry  Christmas.  And  if  they  ask  a 
nominal  price  for  their  goods  instead  of 
giving  them  away  "  free  gratis  for  nothing," 
as  they  would  like  to  do,  why,  it  is  only  out 
of  consideration  for  their  friends' 
feelings,  and  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of    wooudiug   their  honest 

The  trade  in  shell  fish  is  carried  on 
in  this  neighbourhood  as  a  distinct 
branch  of  merchandise.  Not  in 
close  shi^,  which  are  very  inimicat 
to  the  welfare  of  fishes,  but  in  the 
open  air,  on  barrows,  where,  if 
any  of  them  are  still  alive,  they 
may,  if  they  like,  come  out  of 
their  shells  and  enjoy  freely  such 
sports  and  pastimes  as  are  acces- 
sible to  fish  out  of  water. 

The  persons  who  own  or  hire 
these  borrows  are  vulgarly  termed 
"costermongers  "  or  "  coeters,"  but 
tliey   invariably    style   themselves 
"general dealers."  Why"general," 
if  they  only  deal  iu  Ksh  or  fruit 
or  vegetables,  or   any  other  par- 
ticular commodity  t    Because  they 
do  not  confine  their  dealings   to 
any  particular  commodity,  but  deal  in  any- 
thing  which  they  can    buy  and  sell  to  the 
greatest   advantage.     Thus  the    man  whose 
barrow  is  loaded  with  fish  to-day  may  have 
been   selling   vegetables   yesterday,  or    vice 

But  there  are  certain  costers  who  stick 
to  one  particular  branch  of  business ;  for 
example,  those  who  prepare  and  sell  such 
things  as  sheep's-teotters,  or  black-puddings 
(a  mysterious  preparation  made  out  of  the 
blood  and  internal  organs  of  animals),  or 
rock-candy,  or  baked  potatoes,  or  roasted 
chestnuts  ;  or  who  keep  a  coffee-stall,  or  an 
oyster-stall  with  vinegar  and  pepper  ready 
at  hand,  so  that  the  oysters  may  be  eaten 
on  the  spot.  But  with  the  oysters  may 
generally  be  found  various  other  kinds  of 
shell-fish,  in  their  season,  especially  cockles, 
mossels,  periwinkles,  and  whelks.  Shrimps 
are  also  held  in  high  esteem  in  these  parts, 
and  are  largely  dealt  in  by  the  costers  when 


in  season.  They  are  generally  sold  in  small 
paper  packets,  holding  half-a-pint,  and  are 
either  carried  home  for  the  family  tea,  or 
consumed  at  leisure  during  the  course  of  a 
promenade  iu  the  streets,  and  the  shells, 
after  having  been  well  sucked,  are  gracefully 
chucked  over  the  consumer's  nhoulder,  or 
playfully  thrown  at  the  noses  of  friends. 

A  large  trade  is  also  done  in  nuts,  which 
the  poor  are  very  fond  of,  for  the  same 
reason  probably  as  they  are  partial  to  pork 
pies,  veal-and-liam  pies,  and  pickled  pork. 
All  these  things  are  eminently  "  satisfying." 
Make  a  good  hearty  meal  of  nuts  or  pork 


pie  or  pickled  pork,  and  you  are  not  likely 
to  want  any  more  food  for  at  least  the  next 
forty- eight  hours. 


vm. 

But  Jack  is  not  there — nor  is  he  to  be 
found  in  the  Coal  Yard,  Drury  Lane,  whither 
we  are  directed  by  one  of  Boss's  friends  in 
Clare  Market.  So  from  Drury  Ijine  we 
wend  our  way  through  Parker  Street  and 
Macktin  Street,  visiting  the  fourpenny  and 
threepenny  lodging-houses,  and  then  finally 
we  make  a  halt  in  the  Seven  Dials. 

Most  of  the  shops  are  still  open,  and  if  we 
had  time  we  should  find  some  of  them  well 
worth  a  visit,  especially  the  bird-fanciers' 
shops.  Some  of  these  contain  not  only  large 
collections  of  bii-ds,  but  also  of  other  live 
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creatures,  including  dogs,  cats,  white  mice, 
white  rats,  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs. 

The  seven  streets  which  converge  at  the 
Dials  are  all  more  or  less  in  a  lively  state, 
and  Little  Earl  Street  is  excessively  lively ; 
for  in  this  street  there  is  always  a  market, 
and  the  market  is  now  at  its  height. 

There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  wild  revelry 
going  on  all  around  the  Dials ;  and  in  the 
open  space  in  the  centre  the  entertainments 
are  of  a  very  mixed  character. 

There  is  Cheap  Jack,  a  smart  and  un- 
commooly  sharp-looking  young  man,  with 
rings  on  his  fingers  and  a  red  muffler  round 
his  neck.  Before  him  stands  his  barrow  of 
trumpery,  which  he  praises  in  magniloquent 
language,  at  the  some  time  announcing  his 
intention  to  give  the  things  away,  as  it  is 
Christmas  time,  for  a  mere  song.  And, 
strange  to  relate,  these  poor  people  buy  his 
wares  almost  as  fast  as  he  can  sell  them. 

There  also,  not  far  from  Cheap  Jack,  is 
the  quack  doctor,  telling  the  people  of  the 
wonderful  properties  of  his  drugs  and  of  the 
marvellous   cures  wrought  by   them.      Ha 


holds  up  a  box  of  lozenges  which  he  says 
will  cure  any  and  every  disease  under  the 
sun  ;  and  occasionally  he  swallows,  or  pre- 
tends to  swallow,  some  of  his  own  drugs  in 
order  to  [lowe  their  harmlessness.  Him  too 
they  listen  to  with  gaping  mouths  and 
attentive  ear.     And  many  of  them  buy  hie 

Mounted  on  a  chair  in  the  midst  of 
another  little  crowd  of  people  stands  a 
preacher  preaching  to  them  in  a  voice  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  ten  tliousand  people. 
His  language  is  anything  but  refined  ;  he  is 
quite  ignorant  of  grammar ;  and  be  boosts  of 
never  having  had  a  day's  sehooliog.  And 
yet  he  seems  to  be  well  acquainted  with  his 
Bible ;  and  he  speaks  with  an  eaxe  and 
fluency  which  would  put  to  shame  many  a 
highly  etiucated  parson.  He  relates  to  his 
audience  how  he  was  at  one  time  the  greatest 
blackguard  that  ever  stepped  in  and  out  of 
the  Seven  Dials  ;  and  after  publicly  making 
this  honest  though  shameful  confession,  he 
pauses  for  a  moment  and  ai^sti-ophises  him- 
self thus : — 
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"Was  you  happy  then,  Dick,  when  you 
wRB  B  prize-fighter,  and  a  drunkard,  and  a 
irife-beater,  and  starved  your  wife  and 
children,  and  a  blaiipbemer,  and  a  scofFer 
xt  religion,  and  a  reviler  of  all  that  is  good 
— was  you  happy  then,  Dick  !  Now  confess 
the  tmth,  old  boy  I  And  with  my  'and  on 
my  'art  I  answers,  No,  Dick,  no  !  a  thousand 
times  No !  You  must  confess,  Dick,  that 
70a  was  the  most  miserable  chap  on  the 
face  o'  God's  earth. 

"Bat  what  about  now,  says  you,  and  I 
orfen  axes  myself  the  same  question,  '  What 
about  now,  Dick  1 '  Well,  my  friends,  I  only 
needs  to  tell  you  that  now  I  am  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  '  H^py  Dick,'  and 
Happy  Dick  I  /tarn  !  " 

Then  he  tells  them  he  will  sing  them  a. 
song,  and  without  any  accompaniment,  he 
begins.  At  first  some  of  the  audience  begin 
to  jeer  and  to  mock ;  but  the  preacher,  not  in 
the  least  daunted,  goes  on  with  his  singing, 
ind  as  he  has  a  good  voice  and  sings  well, 
and  the  tune  is  a  lively  one,  he  soon  carries 
his  audience  with  him.  And  I  pass  on,  not 
without  a  certain  amount  of  admiration  and 
respect  for  Happy  Dick. 

At  some  distance  from  Happy  Dick  another 
orator  is  holding  forth  to  another  group  of 
people  on  total  abstinence.  He  denounces 
in  very  fierce  language  all  persons  who  call 
themselves  Christians  and  are  not  total 
abstainers.  He  doesn't  care  a  straw,  he  says, 
whether  they  are  Methodists,  Independents, 
Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Bible  Christians, 
CatholicB,  CO*  Church  of  England ;  if  they  are 
□ot  total  abstainers  from  all  intoxicating 
liquors,  they  are  all  on  the  high  road  to 
perdition — yes,  "  a«  tvirt  at  eggt  it  eggt  I " 

In  the  middle  of  another  little  crowd 
stands  a  lecturer  of  a  different  stamp  from 
either  of  the  other  two.  He  too,  like  Happy 
IHck,  is  lecturing  the  people  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  but  not  with  a  view  to  malung 
tbem  happy.  He  is  going  to  prove  to  them, 
he  gays,  VatA  they  in  common  with  all  man- 
kind, or  the  greater  portion,  have  hitherto 
been  the  victims  of  a  delusion.  He  is  come 
to  Bet  theni  free — free  from  the  tyranny  of 
[niestcraft — free  from  the  tyranny  of  kings 
and  queens — free  from  the  tyranny  of  a 
bloated  aristocracy — free  from  the  tyranny 

of  gCBsping    capitalists — free But   at 

this  point  a  police-constable  steps  forward 
and  requests  the  speaker  to  "shut  up,"  and 
as  he  refuses,  the  constable,  who  is  joined  by 
s  couple  of  his  brother  officers,  walks  off 
nith  him  in  custody,  and  the  liberator  is 
locked  up  ;  a  sad  example  of  the  irony  of 
destiny. 


IX. 

The  hour  is  very  late.  It  is  past  midnight. 
The  bells  from  a  hundred  church-towers  are 
ringing  in  Christmas-mopn.  But  no  further 
tidings  of  poor  Jack.  I  fear  we  must  give 
up  the  pursuit,  at  least  for  to-night.  But 
before  we  go  away  from  these  saddening 
scenes  I  feel  tempted  to  have  one  more  look 
through  the  market  which  is  still  going  on 
in  Little  Earl  Street,  and  will  probably  last 
till  midday. 


Tailing  tf  nvnH  Tbimhoh. 


The  majority  of  purchasers  in  this  market 
are  women,  some  of  them  accompanied  by 
their  husbands,  some  with  infant^  at  their 
breasts.  Here  are  also  tiny  httle  girls  with 
weird-looking  faces  peering  out  through  their 
mothers'  bonnets  and  shawls.  Some  of  these 
children  have  had  to  earn  the  Christmas 
dinner  for  their  sick  motliers  and  hungry 
brothers  and  sisters  by  selling  evergreens 
during  the  day,  and  are  now  Liying  out  theii- 
small  earnings  with  as  much  shrewdness  and 
forethought  as  a  financier  on  'Change  could 
disjday  in  investing  his  thousands.  Others, 
both  young  and  old,  are  still  trying  to  cam 
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a  Christmas  dinner  by  singing  doleful  dirgee, 
or  quaint  carols,  or  sentimental  or  comic 
songfi,  in  difFerent  parts  of  the  market. 

Near  the  end  of  the  street,  next  to  the 
Five  Dials,  stands  a  public-houae  called  The 
Bunch  of  Grapes,  and  in  front  of  that 
house  there  is  quite  a  large  gathering  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  seem  to  be 
much  interested  in  some  performance  going 
onin  the  midst  of  them.  Every  now  and  then 
they  clap  their  hands  and  make  the  street 
ring  with  shouta  of  applause,  as  if  they  were 
in  the  gallery  of  a  theatre  witnessing  the 
performance  of  some  popular  actor.  And 
during  the  intervals  of  silence  on  the  part  of 


ain't  the  most  unlikeliest  place  in  the  world 
to  find  little  Jack  in— is  itt 

"  It's  the  motf  likeliest,"  answers  Boss  ; 
"Jack's  uncommon  fond  o'  theayters,  and 
singing  and  acting  and  such  like,  and  as  he 
can't  very  orfen  get  the  money  to  pay  for 
'arf-price  in  the  gallery  he  follers  about  all 
the  people  as  performs  in  the  streets,  some- 
times for  hours  an'  hours  together.  And 
I  'appens  to  know  as  Mad  !Nell  was  allays  a 
special  favourite  of  hisn,  and  that  he  followed 
her  about  so  much  that  she  took  notice 
of  him,  and  was  wery  kind  to  him,  and 
used  sometimes  to  give  him  money  to  buy 
wittles^when  she  had  any — t  shouldn't  be 


the  crowd  we  can  plainly  distinguish  the 
voice  of  a  woman  singing  and  reciting  after 
the  manner  of  opera  singers  and  celebrated 
actors  and  actresses. 

"  It  is  Mad  Nell !  "  exclaims  Blank. 

"Yes,  it's  Mad  Nell,"  echoes  Boss. 

"  I  should  know  her  voice  among  a 
thousand,"  adds  Blank. 

"  It's  a  wery  fine  voice,"  remarks  Boss 
patronieingly,  and  with  the  air  of  an  ex- 
perienced theatrical  critic.  "  Some  folks  says 
it's  the  finest  woice  in  Lunnon,  and  that  if 
she'd  only  a-stuck  to  the  stage  she  might 
easily  a  mode  a  large  fortune.  As  it  is,  it's 
my  opinion  as  she  licks  the  best  of  'em  all  to 
fits." 

"  I  say.  Boss,"  quoth   Mr.   Blank,  "  this 


a  bit  surprised  if  we  was  to  find  little  Jack 
here — suppose  we  has  a  look  1  " 

Hereupon,  after  agreeing  as  to  a  rendez- 
vous, we  disperse  amongst  the  crowd,  and  I 
manage  to  get  near  enough  to  the  centre  to 
see  and  hear  all  that  is  going  on,  my  rough 
overcoat  being  a  sufficient  safeguard  against 
the  danger  of  attracting  attention  to  the  fact 
of  my  being  a  clergyman. 

To  see  any  young  woman  under  such  cir- 
cumstances cannot  at  any  time  be  otherwise 
than  painful  to  any  with  a  grain  of  pity 
left  in  his  heart ;  bat  to  see  in  such  circum- 
stances a  young  girl  like  Nell,  with  beautiful 
features  and  t^ents  which  might  have  been 
trained  to  excellence  is  ejcceedingly  painful. 
But  however  much   I  may   object   to  the 
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ezhibition  I  have  no  right  to  mterfere,  and 
the  object  I  have  in  view  is,  I  truet,  a  euf- 
Acient  apolt^y  for  my  preeenoe  at  such  a 
scene.  It  is  only  dae  to  Kell,  however,  to 
state  that  there  is  never  anything  absolutely 
tad  in  her  public  perfonnauces,  either  in 
word  or  action,  be  will  be  seen  from  her 
present  performance,  which  coneiets  of  a 
8OTes  of  harmless  songs  and  buffooneries ; 
imitations  of  different  characters,  and  of 
popular  actors  and  actreasee,  and  more 
especially  of  opera  singers. 

Of  her  origin  and  early  history  very  little 
is  known  except  from  her  own  statements 
wbich  are   far  from  pretentions. 
She  lays  claim  to  being  bora  of 
respectable    parentage    but   uys 
ber   father   died   when   she  was 
vtTj   young.       Her    father    was 
Irish,  her    mother   English,  and 
she  herself  was  bom  in  London. 
When  stilt  quite  a  child  Nell  had 
s  passion  for  the  stage  and  wanted 
to  became  an  actress ;  and  as  her 
mother    objected   she   ran   away 
from  home.       She   succeeded   in 
getting  on  the  stage,  but  in  what 
capacity  is  involved  in  mystery. 
She  is  very  reticent  on  that  point. 
But  whatever  it  was,  her  chances 
of  rising  were  destroyed  by  her 
vayirardness  and  wilfulness,  her 
extreme  independence  of  manner, 
uid  probably  also  by  her  defective 
edacation.      She  onoe  managed  to 
get  an  engagement  of  some  kind 
in  Dniry  I^ne  Theatre,  but  her 
sbort-lived  success  was  achieved 
at  a  muaic-ball  in  the  East-end, 
which  is  now  a  theatre.     There 
she  nnfortunately  acquired  a  fond- 
ness for  strong  drink,  which,  act- 
ing upon  her  excitable  tempera- 
ment, made   her,  while  under  its 
inflneoce,    as    mad    ae    a    March 
hare.     Her  natural  eccentricity  of  character, 
however,  is  sufficiently  marked  to  have  ac- 
qoired  for  her  the  appeUation  by  which  she 
is  generally  known  in  St.  Giles's,  where  she 
lives  in  one  of  the  poorest  streets.     But  in 
her  case  the  nickname  is  never  applied  in 
malice ;  it  is  more  of  a  pet  name  than  any- 
thing else,  for  Nell  is  very  popular  among 
the  poorer  classes,  and  to  a,  certain  extent 
even  respec;ted,  for  this  reason,  that  while 
mixiug  freely  wjth  all  sorts  of  characters, 
and  performing  for  the  amusement   of   all 
sorts  of    company,   in    the    street,   in    the 
market,  or   in    the   bar  of  a   public-house, 
she  will  never  allow  a  liberty  to  be  taken 


with  her — she  is  "  always  the  lady,"  according 
to  the  popular  verdict. 

A.  very  poor  lady,  to  judge  from  her  drees, 
or  rather  from  the  old  ulster  which  conceals 
her  dreae,  or  the  absence  of  a  dress,  and  the 
boots  which  do  not  conceal  her  feet,  and  the 
black  hat  which  is  stuck  on  one  side  of  her 
head  and  decorated  with  red  feathers.  Sut 
genius  is  a  thing  which  rises  superior  bo 
clothes  and  will  assert  its  presence  in  spite 
of  rags.  Nay,  it  will  sometimee  turn  its 
very  rags  into  a  channel  of  fun.  Here  is  an 
example  before  us.  This  poor  girl  is  at  the 
present  moment  personating  the  character  of 


a  fop,  or  what  is  called  a  "masher,"  and 
raises  roars  of  laughter  by  the  supercilious 
airs  she  assumes,  the  manner  in  which  she 
struts  to  and  fro,  and  the  ridiculous  attitude 
in  which  she  poses  hcr&clf  when  she  stands 
still,  with  a  reversed  cane  under  her  right 
arm,  while  the  thumb  of  her  left  hand  is 
stuck  in  one  of  the  tatters  in  her  ulster  near 
the  arm-pit. 

Then  she  does  a  pae  teul  or  two,  after  the 
manner  of  the  TagUoni  or  the  Yestris  of  the 
day.  Then  she  does  a  few  steps  of  an  Irish 
jig  and  of  a  Scotch  reel,  after  wbich  she 
declares  that  she  cannot  and  will  not  dance 
any  more  to  please  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
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So  the  crowd,  finding  that  Mad  Nell  will 
not  contribute  to  its  further  amusement, 
disperses,  and  she  is  left  standing  alone. 
Then  a  half-drunken  ruffian  goes  up  to  her 
and  attempts  to  put  his  arm  round  her 
waist,  but  lithe  as  a  panther  she  eludes  his 
grasp  and  at  the  same  time  deals  him  a 
stinging  slap  in  the  face.  The  cowardly 
ruffian  thereupon  "makes  for  her"  with 
closed  fists,  but  as  he  is  about  to  strike  her, 
he  himself  is  knocked  down. 

"  Come  along,  Nellie,"  says  Blank,  whose 
brawny  arm  has  defended  her,  "we'll  pro- 
tect you. — You  know  me  and  Boss,  and  this 
gentleman  is  a  friend." 

"  I  return  you  many  thanks,"  replies  Nell, 
"  but  I  don't  stand  in  need  of  any  protection; 
I  am  quite  able  to  defend  myself. — Good 
night  and  a  merry  Christmas  to  you  all, 
gentlemen." 

"  Stop,  stop,  Nellie,  we  want  your  help  if 
you  don't  want  ours." 

"  What  help  can  such  as  you  want  from  a 
poor  girl  like  me  ?  sure  you  are  after  mocking 
me. 

"This  is  what  we  want,  Nellie,"  says 
Blank  ;  "  you  know  little  Jacky  who  always 
used  to  follow  you  about  so,  to  listen  to  your 
singing,  and  you  know  how  he  was  taken  in 
hand  some  short  time  ago  by  the  gentleman 
who  lives  near  me  1  Well,  this  is  the  gentle- 
man and  he's  in  great  trouble  because  little 
Jack  has  been  led  away  by  some  bad  fellows 
and  can't  anywhere  be  found.  And  now  I 
want  you  to  find  him  for  us  ;  for  if  anybody 
can  you  can ;  and  if  you'll  only  do  it  and 
bring  him  back,  you'll  be  doing  the  boy  a 
great  service,  and  you  sha'n't  be  the  loser 
by  it." 

Nell  is  indignant  at  the  hint  about  a 
reward,  but  professes  the  greatest  interest  in 
little  Jack's  welfare  and  ends  by  assuring 
me  that  if  the  boy  is  to  be  found  she  will 
find  him  and  bring  him  back  to  me.  And 
she  goes  away  muttering,  "  I  cannot  save 
myself,  but  I  may  be  able  to  save  that  poor 
poor  boy,  and  if  I  can  I  will." 

And  w^ith  swift  foot  Mad  Nell  disappears 
in  one  of  the  many  dark  labyrinths  that  in- 
tersect one  another  at  this  point ;  and  Boss 
goes  off  in  another  direction  towards  the 
lodging-house  at  which  he  puts  up ;  and 
Mr.  Blank  goes  somewhere  else ;  and  I  am 

left  alone. 

«  o  •  •  « 

Christmas  Day  comes,  but  I  hear  no 
tidings  of  Jack,  and  I  am  unable  to  go  in 
quest  of  him,  for  I  am  detained  at  home  by 
other  duties  which  have  a  prior  claim  upon 
my  time.     Still,  poor  Jack  is  never  out  of 


my  mind — I  see  him  again  reduced  to  misery 
and  want,  feeding  upon  the  husks  of   the 

swine.     Alas  I  poor  Jack  ! 

«  «  *  •  « 

Christmas  Day  passes,  and  the  day  after 
Christmas,  still  no  tidings  of  Jack.  But 
on  the  third  day  a  young  woman  comes  to 
the  door  of  my  house  looking  so  pale  and 
haggard  that  she  frightens  the  servant  who 
opens  the  door.  It  is  Mad  Nell ;  and  when 
I  see  her  standing  there  alone  and  looking 
so  grave  and  worn,  I  fear  she  has  only  come 
to  bring  me  bad  news.  But  she  will  not  tell 
me  anything  ;  she  only  begs  me  to  go  with 
her  at  once  into  Little  Wild  Street — an 
obscure  street  at  the  back  of  these  premises, 
and  chiefly  inhabited  by  very  poor  Irish 
people.  There  she  points  out  a  doorstep,  on 
which  I  see  poor  Jack  lying  fast  asleep  ! 
"  There ! "  she  says,  "  I  have  kept  my 
promise ;  and  now,  as  I  haven't  had  a  wink 
of  sleep  since  the  night  before  Christmas 
Eve,  I  must  run  away  and  leave  the  boy  in 
your  hands.  But  you  won't  be  too  hard 
upon  him,  will  you,  sir?  No,  thank  you  ; 
no  money  for  saving  poor  little  Jacky — I 
don't  do  things  of  this  sort  for  money. 
Thank  you  all  the  same."  And  she  ran 
away  like  a  March  hare. 

I  must  leave  Jack  to  tell  his  own  story. 


X. 


r-»* 


JACK  S    ACCOUNT  OP   THE   WAY   IN   WHICH    HE 
SPENT   CHRISTMAS. 

"  Yes,  sir,  that  was  all  the  money  I  'ad — 
that  sixpunce  wot  you  gived  me  on  Christ- 
mas Eve — not  a  blessed  farden  besides,  and 
that  was  sixpunce  too  much,  cos  it  didn't  do 
me  no  good." 

"  That  is  quite  evident.  Jack.  But  I  want 
you  now  to  tell  me  how  you  spent  Christmas 
— how  you  spent  the  sixpence  does  not  much 
matter,  for  that  I  gave  you  to  spend  as  you 
liked." 

"  Well,  sir,  I'll  tell  you  sackly  all  as  I  did 
from  the  time  I  left  the  house  till  I  was 
fetched  back.  But  please,  sir,  I  must  begin 
with  the  sixpunce,  cos  it  was  all  of  that  that 
I  stopped  out,  and  all  that  follered  arter  was 
in  consequence  of  the  sixpunce  like." 

"  Very  well,  then,  tell  me  first  how  you 
spent  the  sixpence,  and  then  what  you  did 
with  yourself — where  you  went  to,  where 
you  slept,  how  you  lived,  and  who  w^re  your 
companions." 
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"  Well,  sir,  arter  you  gived  me  that  aii- 
pUDce  you  gived  me  leave  to  go  oat  to  spend 
the  evening  an'  I  goes.  Then  when  I  gets 
oatside  who  should  I  meet  in  the  stmet  bat 
two  boys,  one  was  a  ohap  called  Crocodile, 
the  other  a  chap  they  calls  Ginger,  cos  he's 
got  red  'air.  They  was  both  a  waitin'  for 
me  oateide,  and  as  soon  as  they  catches  sight 
o'  me  up  they  comes,  and  Ginger  says,  says 
he,  '  Let's  go  for  a  walk  I '  All  right,  says 
I,  where  shall  us  go  to  f  says  I.  '  There's 
going  to  be  a  raffle  at  old  mother  Black's,' 
sdys  Crocodile,  '  let's  go  there,'  and  away  we 
goes." 


didn't  like  one  another  and  had  parted  com* 
pany  long  ago,  BO  that  you  can  see  down  into 
the  cellar  down  below,  on'y  there's  nofin  to 
see,  coe  it's  too  dark.  And  then  yon  see, 
sir,  there's  no  winder  to  the  cellar,  on'y  a  bit 
o'  gratin,  so  the  cellar  is  allays  full  o'  wind, 
and  the  noise  it  makes  down  there  sumtimes 
is  horfu],  and  the  way  it  comes  up  whistling 
through  the  floor  is  horful.  They  calls  it  the 
'  devil's  bellus,'  and  that's  wot  makes  the 
cat  get  into  the  hoven." 

"  But  is  there  no  fire  in  the  grate  J  " 
"  Well,  sometiniea  there  is,  and  Bometimes 
there  ain't.    But  old  Mother  Black  never  'm 


F^om  a  Drawfna  (*  Hio 


"  It  ain't  ft  very  comfor'ble  room  at  the 
best  o'  times,  cos  it's  allays  horful  cold  or 
horful  'ot.  It  was  horful  'ot  on  the  night 
o'  the  raffle.  But  gen'ally  when  it  ain't  full 
of  boys  and  gals  it's  so  horful  cold  that  old 
mother  Black's  cat  gels  into  the  hoven  to 
warm  hisself  and  keep  out  o'  the  wind." 
"  Are  the  windows  broken  then  t  ' 
"  Oh,  no,  sir,  the  windows  isn't  broke,  not 
the  window  as  is  in  the  shop,  cos  then  the 
toffy  would  soon  all  be  gone,  but  mother 
Black  takes  good  care  o'  that.  But  the  floor 
o'  the  shop  is  all  full  of  holes  and  cracks  and 
long  chinks.     The  planks  all  look  as  if  they 


much  fire  in  the  grate,  not  enough  to  keep 
the  cat  away,  on'y  jest  enough  to  keep  'im 
warm  and  snug  like." 

"Well,  I  should  now  like  to  hear  something 
about  that  raffle  that  took  place  in  her  shop 
on  Christmas  Eie.  What  was  the  prize  for 
which  you  raffledl" 

"  Ah  I  it  were  a  s[)lendid  prize,  sir,  and  no 
mistake.  A  full-!<ize  walkin'-stirk  1  Bnt 
the  raffle  wa.sn't  all  the  time  in  the  shop, 
before  I  left  they  all  went  down  into  the 
back  cellar." 

"  A  full-size  walking-stick  t  And  do  you 
mean  to  sny  you  were  such  an  idiot  as  to 
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stake  your  money  on  a  walking-stick,  with 
only  sixpence  in  your  pocket)  And  is  it 
possible  that  a  number  of  boys  and  girls 
could  have  been  found  silly  enough  to  throw 
their  money  away  upon  the  chance  of  getting 
an  article  that  would  hare  been  of  no  use  to 
them?  Pray,  what  did  you  intend  to  do 
with  the  walking-stick,  supposing  you  had 
won  it « " 

"  Eat  it." 

"  Eat  it )     Eat  a  walking-stick  ]  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  eat  it.  You  see,  sir,  it  wasn't 
a  common  walkin'-stick ;  it  were  all  made  o' 
sweet-stuff." 

**  Oh  !  and  how  much  was  the  stake  ?  What 
did  the  old  woman  make  you  pay  for  your 
chance  1 " 

"  Thruppunce  apiece." 

"  And  how  many  paid  into  the  raffle  1 " 

"  About  twenty  in  all." 

"  So  old  Mrs.  Black  got  about  five  shillings 
for  her  piece  of  sugar-stick,  or  whatever  it  was  1' ' 

"Well,  sir,  she  got  about  twenty  thrup- 
pences  for  the  walkin'-stick,  and  about 
twenty  more  for  a  box  o'  bong-bongs,  and 
both  was  won  by  a  little  girl  as  lives  with 
old  Mother  Black." 

"  What  a  lucky  little  girl !  And  did  you 
put  into  the  second  raffle  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,  I  put  into  two,  and  lost  the 
sixpence  you  gived  me." 

"  Well !  and  then 1 " 

"Well,  when  we  come  away  from  old 
Mother  Black's,  I  finds  it  nigh  upon  ten 
o'clock,  and  I  says  to  Crocodile  and  Ginger, 
*  I  dunno  wot  I  shall  do  now ;  nine  o'clock  is 
my  time,  and  now  it's  ten,  and  they  allays 
locks  up  ab  our  place  at  ten.  And  if  I'm 
locked  out,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  'aven't  got 
even  as  much  as  would  pay  for  a  bed  in  a 
three-penny  lodgin'-house,'  says  I." 

"  Then  Ginger  he  scratches  his  head  and 
looks  as  if  he  was  tryin'  to  think  a  bit  like, 
and  then  he  ups  with  'is  'ead  sudden  like, 
and  says,  *  Let's  go  for  a  walk.' " 

"*Then  you  thinks  I  is  shet  houti '  says 
I.     *  In  coorse  you  is,'  says  ee. 

"  So  with  that  we  all  three  makes  a  start, 
and  goes  fust  down  round  by  the  'Black 
Jack,'  then  through  Clare  Market,  then  up 
Drury  Lane,  and  through  Museum  Street 
into  Oxford  Street.  Then  we  comes  to  a  dead 
stop,  and  looks  at  one  another  not  knowin' 
which  way  to  go.  *  What  shall  we  do  now  ? ' 
says  I,  and  Ginger  considers  a  bit  agen  and 
then  says,  just  in  the  same  solemn  woice  as 
before,  *  Let's  go  for  a  walk  !  *  and  with  that 
ee  turns  upon  'is  'eels  and  sets  hoff  towards 
'Obun  and  me  and  Crocodile  follows  arter, 
and  we  never  stops  till  we  comes  to  Strat- 


ford.    It  was  then  nigh  upon  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning — Christmas  mornin'." 

"Well,  and  when  you  got  to  Stratford, 
what  did  you  do  there  1 " 

"Oh,  at  Stratford,  we  'eard  a  band  a- 
playin'  in  the  streets.  It  was  Father  Sling's 
band.  I  knowed  it  by  the  big  drummer,  cos 
ee's  a  scavenger,  and  lives  in  St.  Giles's." 

"  And  who  is  Father  King » " 

"  Oh,  Father  King  he  belongs  to  the  people 
over  the  way.  Not  to  that  'tic'lar  chapel, 
but  it's  all  the  same,  and  ee's  got  two  bands, 
a  brass  band  an'  a  drum  and  fife  band,  and 
they're  all  teetot'lers,  an'  'is  big  drummer 
he  lives  in  St.  Giles's,  and  they  plays  in  the 
streets  till  ^ve  o'clock  on  Christmas  momin', 
and  till  five  o'clock  we  follered  'em  about." 

"  Well— and  then » " 

"  Then  we  'ad  a  cup  o'  coffee  at  a  coffee- 
stall  in  Aldgate,  which  Ginger  ee  'ad  a  little 
money  still  in  'is  pocket,  an'  ee  it  were  as 
paid  for  the  coffee.  Arter  that  we  walks 
back  towards  'ome  like,  but  keeps  clear  o' 
St.  Giles's  and  makes  for  St.  James's  Park. 
We  stopped  in  the  Park  till  all  the  people 
went  'ome  to  dinner,  'cept  them  as  'ad  got 
no  dinner  an'  no  'ome  to  go  to." 

"  But  you  had  a  good  home  to  go  to,  and 
a  good  dinner  awaiting  you,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  your  companions  might  also  have  had 
a  good  dinner  at  their  own  homes.  Pray, 
where  did  you  get  your  Christmas  dinner, 
and  what  did  your  dinner  consist  of  ?  " 

"  Oh,  we  went  and  buyed  some  bread  an* 
cheese  which  Ginger  he  pays  for  it,  and  that 
was  our  Christmas  dinner." 

"  I  hope  you  enjoyed  it  1 " 

"Well,  sir,  can't  say  as  I  didn't.  I've 
horfen  been  glad  to  get  a  bit  o*  dry  bread 
for  my  Sunday  dinner  before  I  see  you,  and 
cheese  is  cheese." 

"Well,  and  after  dinner]  " 

"Arter  dinner  we  gets  up  and  we  goes 
all  round  Hyde  Park.  Arter  that  we  comes 
back  to  St.  Giles's  and  'as  a  sit-down  on  a 
doorstep  till  parst  ten  at  night.  Then  Ginger 
gets  up  again  and  says,  'Let's  go  for  a 
walk ! '  and  off  we  goes  without  sayin'  a 
word  and  walks  to  'Ampstead  'Eath  which  it 
was  close  upon  daylight  when  we  come  to 
the  'Eath.     We  stopped  there  all  day." 

"  And  how  did  you  manage  to  pass  that 
day.  You  got  plenty  of  fresh  air  at  any 
rate.    Bid  you  manage  to  get  any  tiling  else  1 ' ' 

"  We  watched  the  show  people  puttin'  up 
the  swings  and  the  other  people  ridin'  on 
donkeys,  and  Ginger  ee  bought  some  bread 
and  cheese  and  shared  it  wi'  us,  which  he  *ad 
two  shillings  in  all,  'ad  Ginger  at  the  start, 
arter  the  raffle  on  Christmas  Eve." 
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"  Well,  jou  passed  tbe  day  on  H&mpBtead 
Heath,  that  briogs  us  up  to  Saturday  night. 
What  was  your  next  move ! " 

"  Arter  dark  we  went  bac^  to  St.  Giles's, 
which  it  was  near  eleven  when  we  got  'ome 
Uke,  but  we  didn't  like  to  go  'ome,  so  we  sits 
down  again  on  a  doorstep  till  we  can't  sit 
soy  longer  for  the  cold  like.  Then  Ginger  'ee 
nps  again  and  says,  '  J  can't  stand  this  any 
loDger,  if  we  goes  to  sleep  ere,  says  ee,  we 
shall  be  friz  to  death  and  wake  up  to  find 
ourselves  dead  corpses  in  the  morning,'  says 
ee— '  let's  go  for  «  walk  I '  We  then  went  to 
Battersea  Pier  and  back  which  it  was  now 
Sunday  morning  when  us  got  back.  Then 
Ginger  ee  left  us  and  went  'ome,  and 
Crocodile  ee  goes  oS  too  and  leaves  me  alone. 
I  spent  the  tiuuday  sittin'  on  door-steps  in 
Little  "Wild  Street  and  was  nearly  famished. 
Bat  at  dinner  time  a  poor  boy  brought  down 
some  meat  and  taters  and  give  it  me,  and 
that  is  about  the  last  thing  as  I  can  call  to 
mind  till  you  found  me  out  and  tooked  me 
back,  and  you  not  scoldin'  me  and  speakin' 
kiod  to  me  arter  wot  I  'ad  done  was  a  wuss 
pnnishmeat  to  me  nor  if  you  'ad  gived  me 
the  jolliest  'idin'  as  a  chap  ever  'ad." 


After  that  escapade  Jack  quietly  settled 
down  to  his  new  life,  and  worked  and  be- 
haved so  well  that  in  less  than  sis  months  I 
felt  justified  in  recommending  him  to  the 
situation  which  he  now  holds,  that  of  house- 
boy  in  a  large  institution,  where  he  is  serving 
under  the  supervision  of  a  wise  and  kind- 
hearted  lady,  and  earning  twelve  pounds  a 
year  to  begin  with,  in  addition  to  his  board 
and  lodging.  And  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
during  the  few  months  he  has  been  in  that 
place  I  have  heard  nothing  but  good  reports 
of  him.  He  works  welt  and  behaves  well, 
and  they  think  he  will  make  an  excellent 
servant  in  spite  of  a  habit  which  he  has  not 
yet  been  able  entirely  to  throw  off — that  of 
turning  a  somersault  or  doing  "  the  wheel " 
when  he  finds  himself  alone  on  the  pavement, 
and  thinks  he  may  do  so  unobserved. 

Jack  came  to  see  me  last  Sunday,  looking  so 
well  and  respecfAble  and  happy  that  no  one 
could  have  guessed  from  his  appearance  that 
he  had  not  always  been  well  cared  for ;  much 
less  could  any  one,  except  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, have  recognised  in  him  the  poor 
waif  so  unexpectedly  tossed  at  my  feet  by 
the  troubled  waves  of  life  on  a  cold  winter 
morning,  in  the  heart  of  London. 

D.   RlCE-JoKES. 


"COLONIAL  PAPERS,  PLEASE  COPY." 

English  yet !  though  strange  your  faces 

Browned  with  hard  Colonial  toil. 
In  our  hearts  ye  keep  your  places. 

Brothers,  born  on  foreign  soil.- 
Listen  in  each  distant  clime 
To  our  English  Christmas  chime. 

Enghsh  yet !     Should  ever  trouble 

Enter  your  dear  Mother's  door, 
Would  ye  not  then  love  her  double  ? 

Shed  your  blood,  expend  your  store  ? 
Nor  in  ends  o'  the  earth  forget 
That  ye  all  are  English  yet  ? 

English  yet !     The  world  seems  narrow 

To  your  hearts  so  warm  and  wide : 
And  they  fly  straight  as  an  arrow 

Home  to  us  each  Christmastide : 
And  our  eyes  with  tears  are  wet, 
Thinking  ye  are  English  yet. 

The  Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman." 


Sdch  is  the  rough  and  halting  rhyme, 
varying  with  the  changing  cnuditioDS  of 
each  year,  and  set  to  a  monotonous  tune 
with  an  octave  jump  at  the  end,  which  may 
be  heard  along  Kentish  and  Sussex  lanes  as 
September  draws  near,  bringing  with  it  a 
strange  crowd  of  men  and  women  from  the 
lowest  slums  of  the  metropolis  as  well  as 
from  llie  healthier  confinement  of  provincial 
towns,  who  come  to  breathe  the  pui'o  air  of 
country  meadows  while  they  earn  a  merry 
shilling  over  the  fragrant  bins  of  the  hop- 
izrowers.    A  strange  crowd  they  ai-e  indeed  ! 

Bagged  tramps  who  never  earn  a  penny  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year.and  who  spend  what 
tliey  earn  now,  as  fast  as  they  earn  it,  in  drink; 
brutal  men  who  beat  their  wives  openly  iu 
thp  fields  just  as  much  as  secretly  behind  the 
heilgea,  or  in  the  huts  where  they  sleep  at 
night ;  sickly  women  and  children  bred  in 
city  alleys,  who  often  take  to  the  occupation 


hale  country  men  of 

the  county,  smart  servant  girls  who  take 
this  opportunity  to  be  out  of  place  that 
they  may  have  a  merry  time  of  it ;  weather- 
worn mothers  of  the  neighbourhood  with  the 
whole  family  at  their  heels,  from  the  boys 
and  girls  who  can  pick  their  bushel  or  two 
themselves  to  the  baby  who  cannot  be  left 
at  home ;  handsome  youths  and  maidens 
from  the  villages  around,  or  from  other 
villages  whence  they  have  earned  their  way — 
maidens  whose  bronzed  faces  and  well-worn 
clothes  accord  far  better  than  anything  with 
the  surroundings,  rough  of  manner,  and 
roughinspeech,  hut  perhaps  not  any  the  worse 
for  that,  and  whose  merry  laughter  rings 
out  over  the  fields  and  lanes,  till  it  even 
drowns  the  coarse  taunts  and  coarser  oaths 
of  the  less  reputable  portion  of  the  com-  ■ 
munity. 

Ever  since  the  winter  the  thoughts  of  all 
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these  peoplQ  have  been  turned,  more  or  less, 
to  the  hop-picking. 

The  ne'er-do-weels  have  made  it  their 
eiEcuse  for  earning  nothing  during  the  whole 
remainder  of  the  year ;  the  heads  of  families 
have  looked  forward  to  it  as  the  means  of 
satisfying  long-standing  claims ;  mothers  have 
seen  in  it  the  chance  of  little  comforts  for 
the  coming  winter,  of  warm  garments  and 
new  frocks  for  little  growing  forms,  of  a 
savings'-box  against  bad  times,  and  every 
one  has  watched  the  growth  of  the  crop,  and 
discussed  its  prospects  with  almost  as  much 
anxiety  as  the  grower  himself,  to  whom  its 
failure  has  been  known  to  mean  even  ruin. 

Erer  since  the  stagnant  winter-time  was 
over,  when  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow,  or  crusted  with  frost,  or  at  best  showed 
no  more  remembrance  of  its  brilliant  harvest- 
time  than  the  cone-shaped  stacks  of  hop- 
poles  set  at  regular  intervals  over  the  barren 
earth,  like  huts  of  some  deserted  village, 
and  around  which  the  blue-eyed  speedwell, 
the  white-starred  chickweed,  and  the  purple 
nettle  clustered  in  the  cold  sunshine  as 
heralds  of  the  coming  spring — ever  since  the 
early  days  of  March  when  the  purple-red 
shoots  made  their  way  above  ground,  have 
the  farmer's  anxieties  begun.  Although 
not  until  after  the  time  when  the  women 
and  unemployed  of  the  villages  have  earned 
their  first-fruits  of  the  hop-gardens  by  tying 
up  the  early  shoots  to  the  poles,  are  the 
worst  evils  to  be  looked  for,  still  the  attention 
of  the  farmer  must  be  constantly  on  the 
alert,  and  many  and  curious  are  the  manures 
tried  to  enrich  the  growth  of  the  plants  and 
to  avoid  the  after  perils  of  the  "fly"  and 
the  "mould"  which  have  been  known  to 
spoil  so  many  crops  that  promised  brilliantly 
in  their  earlier  stages. 

AJthough  of  course  not  equal  to  the 
luxuriant  beauty  of  their  autumnal  perfection, 
the  hop-gardens  are  a  pretty  sight  in  the 
flowering  spring-time,  with  the  woods  and 
fields  and  orchards,  budding  or  a-bloom  all 
around  them,  and  the  women  standing  in 
their  midst  tying  up  the  main  "  bines  "  with 
thin  matting  or  rushes,  so  that  they  may 
coil  upward  of  themselves  around  the  poles 
with  that  tenacious  grasp  of  which  the  hop 
is  specially  capable,  and  throw  out  the  side 
shoots  that  form  the  waving  crests  and  the 
twining  tendrils  so  graceful  at  the  full 
growth  of  the  plant. 

All  through  the  year  the  progress  of  the 

hops  is  food  for  comment  and  speculation  to 

•    the   country-folk.     Everybody  knows   what 

kind  of  a  crop  each  farmer  is  likely  to  have, 

and  w^hat  kind  of  a  "  tally "  he  is  likely  to 


pay.  A  "tally"  means  the  price  paid  for 
](^icking  per  bushel.  It  varies  according  to 
the  season ;  a  good  crop  is  picked  faster  than 
a  bad  one,  and  large  hops  fill  the  bins 
quicker.  Two  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
dozen  bushels  is  first-rate  pay,  but  the  tally 
is  often  not  over  eighteenpence  per  dozen. 

A  "  professional  picker  "  who  works  from 
dawn  to  twilight,  and  not,  as  some  of  the 
village  folk,  who  arrive  late  on  the  field,  can 
however,  easily  pick  eighteen  bushels  a  day, 
and  a  rapid  worker  picks  nearly  two  dozen 
bushels,  so  that  a  woman — and  even  a  man 
— earns  a  fair  day's  wage,  and  where  a  family 
of  five  or  six  are  in  the  field  together,  no 
mean  sum  may  be  put  into  the  savings'-box 
at  the  end  of  the  week. 

How  eagerly  do  the  poor  folk  watch  the 
weather  as  the  "hopping"  season  approaches! 
The  first  fortnight  of  the  month  is  compara- 
tively safe  unless  ibhe  luck  be  sorely  against 
them,  but  where  the  farmer  is  a  large  grower 
even  his  own  crop  will  not  be  picked  in  less 
than  three  weeks,  sometimes  not  in  less  than 
four  weeks,  and  the  vagrant  poHion  of  the 
community  often  pass  from  one  farm  to 
another  according  as  the  crop  ripens. 

For  a  good  many  among  the  Kent  and 
Sussex  farmers,  desirous  apparently  of  getting 
their  crop  into  the  market  earlier  than  their 
neighbours,  seem  to  have  taken  during  the  last 
twenty  years  to  growing  a  kind  of  hop  called 
the  "  Early  Prolific,"  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  men  of  long  experience,  does  not 
possess  the  aroma  of  the  "Golding"  or 
"  Jones "  hop,  and  not  being  of  the  same 
value  to  the  brewer,  does  not  command  the 
same  price.  Until  lately  the  "  Early  Prolific  " 
seems  to  have  passed  muster  in  foreign 
markets,  but  now  its  inferior  power  is  being 
found  out  even  there,  and  growers  of  it  are 
contemplating  "  grubbing  up  "  their  planta- 
tions after  the  present  season,  and  resetting 
them  with  the  older  varieties.  At  present, 
however,  there  are  still  many  plantations  of 
"  Early  Prolifics  "  which  come  to  maturity  a 
week  or  two  sooner  than  the  other  kinds, 
and  if  the  pickers  make  their  arrangements 
well,  they  can  generally  secure  one  or  two 
"jobs"  out  of  the  season.  It  is  probably 
in  the  Sussex  district  that  those  interested 
in  the  hop-harvest  watch  the  weather  the 
most  anxiously.  The  most  harmful  kind  of 
storms  are  less  to  be  feared  on  the  inland 
plains  and  hill-sides  and  in  the  wind- 
screened  valleys  of  Kent,  than  where  sea- 
breezes  sweep  across  the  Sussex  downs, 
finding  access  even  to  the  favoured  slopes 
which  the  farmer  has  chosen  as  the  most 
sheltered  and  open  to  the  sun. 
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Mere  rain  does  not  seem  to  be  feared  as  it 
is  feared  at  the  hay-making  or  for  the  wheat 
harvest.  So  long  as  the  pickers  will  pick 
the  farmer  minds  the  rain  but  little. 

But  as  the  pickers  are  in  such  a  great 
proportion  of  women  and  children,  rain  does 
materially  affect  the  attendance  in  tlie  field, 
and  is  dreaded  by  the  unfortunate  "  hopper," 
who  must  either  risk  cold  and  fever  or  forego 
the  sorely  needed  day's  wage,  as  well  as  in  a 
measure  by  the  farmer  who  sees  the  work 
retarded. 

Bain,  however,  is  not  the  worst  that  the 
weather  can  do  to  the  farmer.  Granted  that 
he  has  come  safely  through  the  perils  of  the 
"fly"  and  the  "mould,"  which  result  from 
unhealthiness  at  the  root  rather  than  from 
any  external  influence,  and  which,  moreover, 
would  have  shown  themselves  earlier,  he  has 
still  to  fear  the  **  browning  "  of  his  hops  by 
a  severe  gale  of  wind.  And  this,  as  well  as 
another  evil,  the  Sussex  farmer  has  more 
cause  to  look  for  than  his  Kentish  neigh- 
bour. A  gale  at  this  season,  when  the  plants 
are  towering  high  and  laden  with  fruit,  will 
often  lay  low  whole  acres  of  hop-fields,  or 
turn  the  berry  brown  and  useless  even  when 
it  does  not  cast  it  to  the  earth ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  weather  be  unusually  hot 
and  still  for  the  time  of  year,  sea  fogs  will 
sometimes  creep  up  across  the  marshes,  or 
land  mists  steam  out  of  the  moist  earth, 
which  dykes  and  streams  intersect,  and  steal 
over  the  plantations  at  dead  of  night  after 
the  hot  days.  On  the  morrow  the  sun  rising 
brilliant  and  fierce  again,  scalds  the  moistened 
plants^  and  turns  the  husks  of  that  dead 
brown  colour  which  the  hop-grower  curses 
as  he  sees,  for  it  means  that  he  will  have  to 
leave  whole  acres  to  rot,  the  cost  of  picking 
and  drying  not  being  worth  any  return  he 
could  hope  to  get. 

Many  a  sleepless  night  must  the  weather- 
wise  farmer  spend. 

When  the  moon  rises  over  the  lonely  plain 
and  folks  wander  forth  to  revel  in  the  cool 
after  the  hot  and  sultry  day,  he  walks  the 
marsh,  watching  the  mists  rise,  blue  and 
faint,  in  streaks  and  sheets  over  the  level 
land,  and  counts  their  cost  to  him  when  they 
shall  have  floated  upward  and  over  to  the 
sheltered  slopes  that  he  thought  secure.  And 
when  the  dangers  of  heat  are  over,  still  he 
lies  awake  at  night  knowing  that  the  cruel 
equinoctial  gales  are  just  about  'due  at  this 
time,  and  listens  to  every  puff  of  wind. 
And  too  surely  maybe  he  hears  it  rising 
and  sighing  across  the  marsh,  hears  perhaps 
even  the  distant  roar  of  the  waves  thunder- 
'^g  upon  the  beach  a  mile  and  more  away, 


and  knows  that  the  lashing  gusts  are  tearing 
up  the  clefts  of  the  downs,  levelling  whole 
stretches  of  precious  garden,  where  yesterday 
the  beautiful  bines  towered  ten  and  twelve 
feet  high,  waving  their  clustered  crests  in 
the  fragrant  autumn  air,  intertwining  their 
graceful  tendrils  from  pole  to  pole,  drooping 
their  bunches  of  downy  fruit,  in  cascades  of 
palest  green  amid  the  luxuriant  wealth  of 
vine-shaped  leaves  that  drape  their  stately 
height. 

Many  a  fortune  has  been  made  and  lost 
over  hops,  many  a  field  that  brought  in 
hundreds  of  pounds  one  year  will  scarcely 
pay  for  its  cultivation  the  next !  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  farmers  have  an  anxious 
time  of  it,  and  stand  morosely  at  evening- 
time  on  the  crests  of  the  downs  where  the 
windmills  are  placed  to  catch  the  western 
breezes  and  watch  the  sky  when  the  sun 
goes  down. 

Strange  and  lurid  skies  they  are  some- 
times at  this  season,  pillars  upon  pillars,  and 
masses  upon  masses  of  grey  cloud  piled  away 
above  the  horizon,  or  swooping  down  towards 
it,  lightening  and  softening  overhead  into 
tender  dove-coloured  tints  where  a  clearer 
blue  is  seen  dimly  athwart  them.  And 
beneath  the  clouds  a  fiery  space  of  angry 
crimson,  of  whose  flames  they  seem  to  be 
but  the  dense  columns  of  smoke,  and  whose 
redness  grows  in  intensity  till  it  is  reflected 
upon  all  around — reflected  in  pearly  pinkness 
upon  the  clouds  overhead,  and  upon  the 
clouds  to  the  east,  in  golden  mellowness  upon 
the  moon  rising  out  of  the  sea,  in  amethyst 
tints  upon  the  grey  vapours  to  seaward  and 
upon  the  stream  that  wanders  across  the 
dim  marshland,  in  purple  haze  upon  the 
distant  downs  or  where  the  oast-houses  with 
their  cowled  heads  stand  out  upon  the  nearer 
ridges.  Glorious  sunsets  for  the  artist,  but 
ominous  to  the  farmer. 

Fortunately  however  for  the  land,  hop 
seasons  are  not  always  bad,  nor  farmers' 
prospects  always  at  the  lowest  ebb.  The 
sun  sets  red  and  clear  many  a  golden 
September  evening  behind  the  blue  downs 
that  lie  beyond  those  lonely  meadows  of  the 
Sussex  marshes,  and  rises  clear  and  regal 
out  of  the  dark  sea,  till  it  awakens  it  all 
into  jewelled  colour  beside  the  brown  of  the 
mellowing  pasture-land.  The  days  are  warm, 
but  the  sun's  power  is  tempered,  and  sucks 
no  dangerous  mists  out  of  the  earth.  And 
on  the  tender  evenings  of  these  autumn  days, 
when  the  gentle  heat  has  been  drawing  the 
fragrance  from  the  pine-trees  up  in  the  Janes, 
and  the  powerful  aroma  from  the  hops,  till 
one  would  almost  think  the  people  must  be 
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OTercome  by  the  heavy  scent,  voices  are  merry 
fts  the  pickers  stand  over  the  great  wooden- 
framed  canvas  bins  divided  down  the  middle 
into  two  parts,  and  try  to  calculate  how 
many  bushels  they  have  picked  during  the 
day,  before  the  overseer  comes  round  to 
weigh  out  the  contents  and  write  the  quantity 
down  in  each  one's  little  book.  For  the 
old  fashion  of  small  medals  for  each 
bushel  and  large  medals  for  each  twelve 
bushels  has  gone  out  now  that  methods  are 
simplified. 

Since  early  morning,  with  only  an  interval 
for  the  noontide  meal,  the  pickers  have  been 
husj.  Neat  and  homely,  smart  and  tawdry, 
tattered  and  picturesque,  there  are  costumes 
of  every  kind  and  positions  of  every  sort. 
Some  stand  to  their  work,  some  sit  upon  the 
edges  of  the  bins,  half  shrouded  by  the 
shower  of  green  from  the  richly-laden  hop- 
pole,  which  rests  aslant  against  the  wooden 
edge.  Some  stoop,  plucking  at  the  lower 
clusters,  some  stretch  out  their  arms  to  reach 
the  highest,  some,  who  are  children,  stand 
upon  the  framework  that  they  may  reach 
further.  There  one  little  two-year-old  baby 
has  climbed  so  well  that  he  would  have  fallen 
over  into  the  fragrant  mass  had  not  his 
mother  clutched  angrily  at  his  plump  little 
legs.  Here  an  old  woman  in  a  ragged  old- 
fashioned  shawl  with  a  huge  blue  shade  upon 
her  bonnet  such  as  bathing-women  used  to 
wear,  picks  silently  and  steadily,  bowed  and 
stooping  over  the  bin  which  she  shares  with 
a  giddy  young  girl  from  the  village,  who 
throws  handf  als  of  leaves  in  with  the  hops,  and 
only  remarks  daughingly  that  "  it  all  counts 
in  the  measuring  up."  Here  a  frail  young 
woman,  who  has  been  recommended  to  try 
the  smell  of  the  hops  for  a  chest  complaint, 
sinks  down  wearily  on  the  ground  for  **  a  bit 
of  a  rest"  till  the  overseer  comes  round 
again ;  there  a  light-hearted  fair-haired  girl, 
with  locks  curling  as  the  hop-tendrils  them- 
selves, and  floating  in  the  breeze  as  they  do, 
pulls  at  the  same  hop-pole  with  a  gay,  bold 
youth,  whose  black  eyes  sparkle  as  he  sings 
a  snatch  of  some  country  song;  here  a  mother 
iits  down  to  suckle  an  infant,  while  the 
father  tucks  up  an  older  child  for  a  sleep 
under  the  arching  green. 

Behind  them  lies  the  bare  uneven  earth, 
strewn  with  hop-poles  and  broken  tendrils  in 
wild  disorder,  before  them  stretches  the 
luxuriant  plantation  where  the  crop  is  yet 
un^thered.  And  when  the  farm  labourers 
Told  off  for  the  purpose  have  pulled  up  the 
bist  hop-pole  for  the  day,  and  borne  it, 
weighed  dowTi  with  leaves  and  fruit,  to  the 
bins  where  the  pickers  await  it,  then  the  cry 


of  "No  more  poles"  that  has  already  re- 
sounded at  midday  for  dinner,  fills  the  air 
once  more,  and  t^e  workers  begin  to  make 
ready  for  the  homeward  start. 

The  mothers  who  are  of  the  villages  of 
the  neighbourhood  gather  together  the 
toddling  children,  and  settle  afresh  the  baby 
who  has  lain  all  day  long  sleeping  under  the 
scent  of  the  hops,  sheltered  from  the  sun  by 
the  big  blue  shade  over  its  cradle,  the  lasses 
tie  on  their  straw  hats,  or  their  print  sun- 
bonnets  afresh,  and  tidy  up  the  remains  of 
their  dinners  in  baskets,  the  men  light  their 
pipes,  the  old  women  wrap  their  faded  shawls 
about  them — for  appearance  this  time,  and  not 
for  warmth — and  all  wend  their  way  once 
more  up  the  hills  and  lanes  to  their  homes. 
The  elders  are  comparatively  silent,  they 
have  more  than  enough  to  do  "minding" 
children,  and  thinking  of  home-cares  and 
what  the  wages  in  their  pockets  will  do 
towards  meeting  them ;  but  the  girls  and 
lads  get  together  in  knots,  laughing  and 
joking,  discussing  their  earnings  and  whether 
it  is  better  to  have  them  or  to  spend  them, 
discussing  also  the  looks  and  ways  of  the 
"foreigners"  in  the  field — as  all  those  are 
called  who  are  more  or  less  vagrants,  or  at 
all  events,  dwellers  in  the  camp  below  the 
hill,  where  the  farmer  has  provided  straw 
huts  for  those  who  have  no  homes  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

It  is  in  this  camp  that  the  most  picturesque 
scenes  of  the  "hopping"  are  to  be  seen. 
In  a  stubble  field  under  the  lea  of  the  hill 
upon  whose  crest  stands  the  old  stone  farm- 
house shaded  by  tall  ash-trees,  and  setting 
its  gabled  end  towards  the  distant  sea,  the 
farmer  has  erected  a  little  village  of  cone- 
shaped  straw  huts  into  which  are  crowded  a 
curious  medley  of  men,  women,  and  children 
of  various  callings,  stations,  and  even 
nationalities. 

In  the  front  of  the  camp,  before  a  hut 
of  somewhat  larger  proportions  than  some  of 
those  about,  an  old  man,  with  grey  imperial 
and  moustache,  sits  cross-legged,  holding  a 
child  on  his  knee  and  ordering  a  young  girl 
about  in  a  voice  which  bears  unmistakably 
the  French  accent. 

Here  is  a  "foreigner"  in  truth,  but 
apparently  no  outcast.  The  handsome  old  man 
seems  quite  able  to  jest  and  to  hold  his  own 
with  the  best  of  them,  nor  has  his  daughter 
allowed  herself  to  be  the  last  to  get  her  pails 
filled  at  the  great  water-butt  which  the 
farmer  has  driven  into  the  middle  of  the 
field  for  the  supply  of  the  people. 

The  after-glow  is  beginning  to  fade  by 
this  time,  and  the  first  vividness  of  colour  is 
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slowly  dying  away  from  clouds  and  hills  and 
stream ;  in  the  dim  light  the  fires  of  the 
camp  strike  a,  lurid  brightness  into  the  dusk, 
and  in  another  settlement  upon  a  distant 
hill  —  a  camp  where  the  habitations  are 
only  canvas  tents,  not  solid  straw  huts 
as  here— the  spots  of  light  flash  out  in 
the  deepening  darkness  with  even  greater 
brilliancy  than  where  they  are  close  at  h*nd. 
At  the  door  of  a  hut  at  the  opposite  extreme 
of  the  camp  from  that  where  the  old  French- 
man livee,  a  tall  slim  girl  stands  np  io  the 
twilight  watching  the  sticks,  wliich  she  has 
just  thrown  upon  her  fire,  slowly  catch  alight 
and  crackle  into  a  blaze.  Above  the  fire 
hangs  a  kettle  suspended  on  a  horisontal 
hop-pole  supported  by  two  tripods,  and  the 
girl  stands  with  a  stick  in  her  hand  to  stir 
the  embers  when  the  blaze  shall  begin  to 
die  out. 


Her  clear-cut  profile,  and  lier  little  be«d 
with  the  smooth  bands  of  dark  hair  are 
detached  upon  the  luminous  sky.  She  is 
"pretty  Jane,"  the  rustic  beauty  of  the 
vagrant  camp.  She  has  only  clumsy,  worn- 
out  shoes  to  her  feet,  and  her  faded  purple 
gown  hangs  loosely  upon  her  slender  young 
shape,  and  has,  moreover,  a  great  rent  under 
the  arm  and  a,  square  patch  at  the  knees — 
but  what  of  that) 

She  is  "  pretty  Jan^ "  all  the  same,  and 
the  old  woman— her  mother— is  quite  right 
when  she  says  presently,  stooping  to  pick  up 
a  two-year  old  babe  who  has  placidly  fallen 
into  the  fresh-  water  pail,  •'  Come  now, 
child,  look  alive  and  get  to  the  village  for 
the  ale,  or  it'll  be  pitch  dark  before  you  get 
back,  and  who's  to  tell  what  might  happen 
to  you  1 " 

Jane   takes  the   pitcher  and    strides   off 
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behind  the  pine-trees.  The 
kilns  have  beeo  well  filled^ 
too  well  filled  perhaps  for  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  the  farmer, 
or  of  the  gangs  of  men  and  women  eager 
iot  more  work.  For  when  the  hops  are 
picked  faster  than  they  can  be  dried,  the 
picking  must  needs  be  frtopped,  however  pre- 
carious be  the  weather,  until  the  kilns 
itfe  emptying,  or  the  fruit  would  spoil  while 
waiting. 

The  fullest  grown,  least  shattered,  brightest 
lin^  and  best  dried  hops  are  always  those 
which  command  the  highest  price  at  market, 
and  a  good  farmer  spares  no  pains  to  achieve 
each  of  these  ends,  and  always  looks  more 
to  the  quality  than  to  the  quantity  of  his 
crop.  Uenoe  only  men  of  great  experience 
are  employed  in  the  drying  process,  which  is 
ODe  of  the  most  important  for  the  perfection 
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of  the  hop.  These  men  remain  in  the  kilns 
day  and  night  keeping  the  fires  alight,  and 
turning  over  the  hopfi  so  that  they  should 
not  bum. 

The  charcoal  fires  bum  in  small  brick 
stoves — six  or  eight  to  every  kiln — on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  oast-house.  The  stoves 
are  inclosed  in  closely  cemented  chambers, 
and  at  a  distance  of  about  eight  feet  above 
these  the  open  lathes  are  laid,  with  coarse 
loose-meshed  hair  material  strained  over 
them,  upon  which  the  hops  are  spread — a 
few  inches  thick — to  dry.  A  mixture  of 
charcoal  and  anthracite  coal  is  burned  in  the 
stoves,  BO  that  after  the  first  lighting  there 
is  no  smoke,  amd  as  the  fires  are  kept  bright 
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and  clear  night  and  day  at  a  certain  tempera- 
ture, the  hops  dry  gradually  by  means  of 
the  pure  hot  air  ascending  from  the  inclosed 
chambers  below. 

The  heat  in  the  hot  chambers  where  the 
men  have  to  attend  to  the  fires  is  terribly 
oppressive,  and  there  is  a  curious  odour  from 
the  brimstone  which  some  growers  have 
thrown  upon  the  embers  to  give  the  hops  a 
yellow  colour — although  some  others  again 
prefer  the  greenish  hue  which  they  would 
naturally  retain. 

The  loads  come  in  night  and  morning,  and 
take  eleven  hours  drying,  so  that  two  hours 
in  the  twenty-four  is  allowed  for  sweeping 
up  the  dry  hops  and  spreading  the  fresh  ones. 
An  ordinary  kiln  dries  about  five  hundred 
bushels  at  a  time,  and  as  these  simmer  above 
the  hot  air  a  moisture  rises  from  them  so 
dense  that  a  man  can  often  not  see  his 
neighbour  at  work ;  the  fragrance  is  then  so 
powerful  that  were  it  not  for  the  cowls  open 
to  the  fresh  air  in  the  roof,  the  men  would 
probably  be  overcome  by  it. 

^^If  a  man  be  just  right  it'll  do  him  a 
power  of  good,"  the  people  say,  "but  it  he 
ain't  just  right  it'll  turn  him  over." 

After  they  are  dried,  the  hops  are  pressed 
into  huge  sacks,  or  "pockets,"  by  means 
of  a  round  iron  weight  forced  down  into  the 
sacks  by  a  windlass.  This  used  to  be  done 
by  a  man  who  stood  in  the  "  pocket "  and 
stamped  upon  them  as  they  were  shovelled 
in  over  his  head,  but  all  these  simple  means 
are  giving  way  to  machinery  nowadays, 
just  as  the  sound  of  the  flail  is  no  longer 
heard  in  the  land  at  threshing-time,  and  the 
wine  press  is  no  longer  trod  by  the  youths 
and  maidens  of  southern  villages. 

And  so  gradually  September  wears  away 
and  the  hops  are  gathered  and  garnered  and 
stored. 


Together  with  other  old  things  the  old 
custom  of  a  hop-picker's  supper  has  died 
out,  and  the  roofs  of  the  oast-houses  and 
bams  no  longer  resound  to  the  clanging  of 
pewter  mugs,  the  singing  of  wild  choruses 
and  rough  songs,  the  tuning  and  scraping  of 
fiddles,  the  treading  of  heavy  feet  upon 
wooden  boards.  But  the  men  no  doubt  find 
their  own  means  of  making  merry  with  the 
village  maidens  nevertheless,  and  the  storms 
which  so  often  shadow  the  threshold  of 
autumn  until  the  crisper  weather  be  fairly 
established,  trouble  the  hop-pickers  no  more 
than,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  they  trouble  the 
farmer  now  that  his  crop  is  gathered  and 
safe. 

Fairy  mists  may  drape  the  marsh  at 
even-tide  and  hang  over  the  quiet  dykes, 
lurid  sunsets  may  bathe  the  bosom  of  the 
downs  in  ominous  purple  tints,  soft  clouds 
may  hurry  fold  upon  fold  and  wreath  upon 
wreath  of  grey  vapour  over  the  sky,  billow^s 
may  thunder  afar  upon  the  beach,  and  blue 
waves  grow  black  in  the  bleak  air,  and 
storm-winds  tear  across  the  level  land  to 
burst  their  fury  against  the  hill,  but  lads 
and  lasses  used  to  an  out-door  life  take  small 
account  of  such  trifles,  and  no  doubt  find 
their  own  means  of  amusement  w^hether 
days  be  dark  or  no. 

The  labourer  at  his  plough  is  a  lonely 
individual,  and  fits  soberly  into  the  sober 
background  of  quiet  tints  and  mournful 
landscape,  but  hop-picking  may  almost  be 
called  the  recreation  of  labour,  and,  the  body 
scarcely  more  than  languid  from  the  gentle 
fatigue,  the  mind  exhilarated  by  the  unwonted 
day-time  companionship,  it  is  not  difliciilt 
to  understand  why  the  "  hopper "  should  be 
considered  the  most  genial  o{  his  class,  and 
"  hopping  "  season  the!  most  cheerful  time  of 
the  agiicultural  year. 
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.CHAPTER  VIII. 

S  I  lay  JQ  this  dreamy' 
dition  I  became  codsc 
that  the  music  had  ceased 
and  that  the  players  had 
departed.  But  I  was  not 
alone  ;  Doctor  Louis  was 
with  me. 

These  facts  were  made 
apparent  by  my  inner 
sense,  for  I  did  not 
attempt  to  open  my  eyes.  Indeed,  without  a 
determined  effort  I  should  not  have  succeeded. 
A  wave  of  cold  air  passed  over  my  eyelids ; 
another ;  another.  This  did  not  proceed  from 
an  uncontrolled  natural  force  ;  Doctor  Louis 
had  risen  from  his  seat,  and  was  now  standing 
in  close  proximity  to  me.  I  did  not  pause  to 
consider  whether  he  had  moved  towards  me 
stealthily,  in  order  not  to  disturb  me.  I  was 
content  to  accept  certain  facts  without  inquiry 
as  to  how  they  were  produced.  Again  the  wav^ 
of  cold  air  across  my  eyelids  ;  again  ;  again. 

"  To  seal  them,"  was  the  expression  of  my 
thought.  "  So  be  it — but  this  learned  doctor 
"hall  not  quite  succeed.  He  is  endeavouring 
i«  magnetise  me  to  his  will,  but  my  power  is 
DO  less  than  his  ;  it  may  be  greater.  Hidden 
force  shall  meet  hidden  force  in  friendly  and 
amiable  contest.  He  will  not  be  aware  that 
I  am  resisting  him,  and  the  advantage  will 
be  on  my  side.  I  will  play  with  bim  as  one 
skilled  in  fence  plays  with  an  apprentice. 
My  dear  doctor's  power  is  the  product  of 
cultivation  ;  he  has  learnt  the  art  he  practises. 
To  me  it  is  natural,  bom  in  my  birth  without 
a  doubt.  What  matter  how  transmitted  ? 
That  I  am  I  is  the  potent  fact ;  and  being 


I,  and'  of  and  in  the  world,  I  am,  to 
myself,  supreme.  What  to  me  would  be  the 
marvels  of  nature,  the  genius  of  centuries, 
the  memorials  of  time  from  the  Urst  breath 
of  creation,  were  I  not  in  existence ) 
Therefore  am  I,  to  myself,  supreme.  The 
present  lives  ;  the  past  is  at  rest.  The  future  1 
A  grey  veil  spreads  itself  before  me,  shutting 
out  from  my  view  the  years  of  mortal  life 
through  which  I  have  yet  to  pass.  But  I 
possess  a  talisman.  I  breathe  upon  the  veil 
tbe  form  of  a  rose,  white  and  most  lovely, 
with  just  a  tinge  of  creamy  pink,  and  it 
dissolves  into  a  vision  of  lowers,  amidst 
which  I  walk,  clasping  a  hand  which,  but 
that  it  is  flesh  and  blood,  might  be  the  hand 
of  an  angel.  It  is  an  angel's  hitnU — mine, 
and  no  other  man's ;  mine,  to  gladden  my 
hours,  and  to  be  for  ever  creative  of  joy, 
of  peace,  of  beauty.  How  fair  the  view  I  I 
will  have  no  other. 

"  I  am  not  fearful  that  the  doctor  has  evil 
intentions  towards  me ;  and  truly  I  have 
none  towards  him.  As  regards  our  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
nothing  is  yet  fixed. 

"  I  see  him  as  he  stands  by  my  side, 
waiting  his  turn,  A  grave,  courteous,  and 
kindly  man,  whose  native  instinct  it  must  be 
to  shrink  fi-om  evil.  Goodness  and  nobility 
are  inherent  in  his  nature.  Not  that  he  is 
devoid  of  cunning.  Indeed,  is  he  not 
practising  it  at  the  present  moment  1  But  it 
is  cunning  which  must  always  be  used  to  a 
just  or  good  end.  I  do  not  unite  the  terms 
'  just '  and  '  good,'  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  sometimes  at  war  with  each  other.  What 
is  a  blessing  to  one  man  Is  frequently  a  curse 
to  another.     The  doctor's  cunning  is  just  now 
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weakened  by  the  fact  that  it  is  as  much  the 
cunning  of  the  heart  as  of  the  head  that  he 
is  bringing  to  bear  upon  me.  Mixed  motives 
are  rarely  entirely  successful.  In  enterprises 
U2x>n  which  momentous  issues  hang,  one 
dominant  idea  must  be  the  supreme  guide. 

"He  is  not  inimical  to  me,  yet  is  he 
secretly  disturbed — and  I  am  the  cause. 
Well,  doctor,  you  picked  me  up  in  the  woods 
and  saved  my  life.  Who,  then,  is  the 
responsible  one — you  or  I  ? 

"  Between  us,  for  sympathy  or  repulsion, 
are  a  being  and  an  influence  which  soon  shall 
become  resolved  into  a  bridge  or  a  chasm.  I 
prefer  that  it  shall  be  a  bridge,  but  it  may 
be  that  it  will  not  depend  upon  me  to  make 
it  this  or  that.  Only,  I  will  have  my  way. 
No  power  on  earth  shall  mar  the  dearest 
wish  of  my  heart. 

"  What  being  stands  between  you  and  me, 
dear  doctor,  to  unite  or  sever?  Ah,  the 
fragrant  air  playing  about  my  face,  whisper- 
ing of  spring,  of  youth,  of  joy !  Lying 
back  in  my  chair,  with  eyes  fast  closed,  I 
see  the  pink  and  white  blossoms  growing 
upwards  into  the  clouds,  kissing  heaven.  I 
am  lifted  heavenward.  Delicious  and  most 
sweet !  If  death  bear  any  resemblance  to 
this  state  of  beatitude,  it  were  good  to  die. 
But  I  must  live — I  must  live !  A  heaven 
awaits  me  in  mortal  life.  Dear  doctor, 
whom,  unconscious  to  yourself,  I  am  dominat- 
ing even  as  you  would  dominate  me,  which 
is  it  to  be — a  bridge  to  join  our  hearts,  or  a 
chasm  to  hold  them  apart  ?  The  influence  is 
Love,  the  being,  Lauretta.  You  cannot 
quite  see  into  my  heart,  nor  can  I  quite  see 
into  yours,'  but  the  secret  which  includes 
love  and  Lauretta  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
Also,  for  the  asking,  my  resolve  to  win  both 
love  and  her. 

"  But  your  inquisitiveness  may  travel 
beyond  this  point;  you  may  seek  to  know 
too  much,  and  I  am  armed  to  resist  you. 
Nothing  shall  you  glean  from  me  that  will 
be  to  my  hurt,  that  will  step  between  me 
and  Lauretta.  You  shall  obtain  from  me 
no  pathognomonic  sign  which  will  enable 
you  to  lay  your  finger  upon  the  secret  of  my 
midnight  musings,  and  of  my  love  for  solitude. 
You  shall  not  make  me  a  witness  against 
myself.  True,  I  have  heard  silent  voices 
and  have  seen  invisible  shapes.  You  would 
construe  the  bare  fact  to  my  disadvantage. 
You  would  be  unable  to  understand  that 
they  are  my  slaves  and  have  no  power  over 
me.  All  the  dark  thoughts  they  have  sug- 
gested, all  the  temptings  and  instigations, 
will  presently  be  slain  by  love,  and  will  fall 
"».  deep  grave,  to  lie  there  for  ever  still 


and  dead.  I  am,  as  others  are,  human ;  my 
life,  like  the  lives  of  other  men,  is  imperfect. 
The  purifying  influence  is  at  hand.  I  thank 
Thee,  Creator  of  all  the  harmonies  in  the 
wondrous  world,  that  Thou  hast  sent  me 
Lauretta  !    Now,  doctor,  I  am  ready  for  you." 

He  spoke  upon  the  instant. 

"You  and  I  have  certain  beliefs  in 
common  —  as  that  we  are  not  entirely 
creatures  of  chance.  There  is  in  all  nature 
a  design,  down  to  its  minutest  point." 

"  So  far  as  creation  goes,"  I  answered, 
"so  far  as  this  or  that  is  brought  into 
existence.     There  ends  the  design." 

"  Because  the  work  is  done,"  said  Doctor 
Louis. 

"  Not  so,"  I  said.  "  Rather  is  it  because 
nature's  part  is  done.  Then  the  true  work 
commences,  and  man  is  the  master." 

"  Nature  can  destroy." 

"  So  can  man ;  and,  of  the  two,  he  is  the 
more  powerful  in  destruction.  His  work 
also  is  of  a  higher  quality,  because  of  the 
intelligence  which  directs  it.  He  can  go  on 
or  turn  back.  Nature  creates  forces  which, 
apart  from  their  creator,  produce  certain 
results — some  beautiful  and  harmonious, 
some  frightful  an^  destructive.  For  these 
results  nature  is  only  indirectly  responsible  ; 
the  forces  she  creates  work  independently  to 
their  own  end.  When  a  great  storm  is 
about  to  burst,  it  is  not  in  nature's  power 
to  will  that  it  shall  dissolve  into  gentleness. 
Hence,  nature,  all  powerful  up  to  a  given 
point,  is  powerless  beyond  it." 

"  And  man  ?  " 

"  Is  all  powerful.  He  wills  and  executes. 
He  aspires  to  win,  and  he  works  to  win. 
He  desires,  and  he  schemes  to  gratify  his 
desire."  I  paused,  and  as  Doctor  Louis  did 
not  immediately  reply,  continued :  "  If  there 
is  not  perfect  accord  between  us  in  large 
contentious  matters  upon  which  the  wisest 
scientists  differ,  that  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  between  us  a  perfect  friend- 
ship." 

"I  am  pleased  to  hear  you  say  so;  it 
means  that  you  desire  to  retain  my  friend- 
ship." 

"  I  earnestly  desire  it." 

"  And  would  make  a  sacrifice  to  retain 
it?" 

"  Sacrifice  of  what  1 " 

"  Of  some  wish  that  is  deai*  to  you,"  replied 
Doctor  Louis. 

"That  depends,"  I  said.  "In  entering 
upon  a  serious  obligation  it  behoves  a  man 
to  be  specific.  Doctor,  we  are  drifting  from 
the  subject  which  occupies  your  mind.  Con- 
centration would  be  of  advantage  to  you  in 
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any  information  vou  wish  to  obtain  from 
me." 

**The  flower  turns  towards  the  sun,"  said 
Doctor  Louis,  after  a  pause,  during  which  I 
knew  that  he  was  bringing  himself  back  to 
the  point  he  was  aiming  at,  '^  and  closes  its 
leaves  in  the  darkness.  My  view  has  been 
that  man,  though  the  highest  in  the  scale,  is 
not  his  own  master;  he  is  subject  to  the 
influences  which  affect  lower  grades  of  life. 
At  the  same  time  he  has  within  him  that  with 
which  no  other  form  of  life  is  gifted — -discern- 
ment, and,  as  you  have  said,  the  power  to 
advance  or  recede.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  an  impulse,  as  noble  as  it  is  merciful, 
arrests  his  foot,  and  he  says,  *  No,  I  may 
bruise  that  flower,'  and  turns  aside.  You 
follow  me  1 " 

"  Yes — but  you  are  still  generalising. 
Question  me  more  plainly  upon  what  you 
desire  to  know." 

"  You  are  a  stranger  among  us  ? " 

"  I  was ;  I  do  not  look  upon  myself  as  a 
stranger  now.  Here  have  I  found  peace 
and  fitness.  Do  not  forget  that,  out  of  your 
goodness  and  generosity,  you  have  treated 
me  with  affection." 

"I  do  not  forget  it,  and  I  pi'ay  that  it 
may  not  lead  to  unhappincss." 

"It  is  also  my  prayer — though  you  must 
remember  that  one  man  often  enjoys  at 
another  man's  expense." 

**  You  have  already  told  me  something  of 
yourself.     Again  I  ask,  what  are  you  1 " 

*•  An  English  gentleman." 

*•  Your  father  1 " 

"  He  was  the  same." 

'•  Your  mother  ]  " 

"  A  lady." 

**  Were  you  educated  at  a  public  school] " 

"  No ;  my  studies  were  conducted  at  home 
by  private  tutors.  We  lived  a  life  of  privacy, 
and  did  not  mix  with  the  world." 

"  For  any  particular  reason  %  " 

"  For  none  that  I  am  aware  of.  It  suited 
my  parents  so  to  Kve;  it  suited  me  also. 
Since  the  death  of  my  parents  I  have  seen 
much  of  the  world,  and  derived  but  small 
enjoyment  from  it  until  destiny  led  me  to 
Nerac." 

**  Destiny  I " 

"It  is  the  only  word,  doctor,  by  which  I 
can  express  myself  clearly." 

"  During  your  illness  you  gave  utterance 
to  sentiments  or  ideas  which  impel  me  now 
to  inquire  whether,  in  the  lives  of  either  of 
your  parents,  there  was  that  which  would 
cause  an  honourable  man  to  pause  before  he 
feeds  a  passion  towards  which  an  innocent 
being  mav  be  drawn  to  her  destruction  ] " 


"  I  would  perish  rather  than  destroy  the 
flower  in  my  path." 

"  You  adopt  my  own  figure  of  speech,  but 
you  do  not  answer  my  question  —  which 
proves  that  I  have  not  complete  power  over 
you.  Your  high  sense  of  honour  will  not 
allow  you  to  commit  yourself  to  anything 
distinctly  untruthful.  Say  there  is  that  in 
your  inner  life  which  warns  you  that  to 
touch  would  be  to  wither,  would  you  stoop 
to  gather  the  flower  which  it  may  be  awaits 
your  bidding  r' 

A  glow  of  ineffable  delight  warmed  my 
heart.  "Do  you  know,"  I  asked,  "that  it 
awaits  me  ? " 

"  I  know  nothing  absolutely.  I  am  striving 
to  perform  a  duty.  An  ordinarily  wise  man, 
foreseeing  a  storm,  prepares  for  it ;  and  when 
that  storm  threatens  one  who  is  dearer  to 
him  tlian  life  itself,  he  redoubles  his  pre- 
cautions." 

"  As  you  are  doing." 

"As  I  am  doing — though  I  am  sadly 
conscious  that  my  efforts  may  be  vain." 

"  You  are  not  my  enemy  1 " 

"On  the  contrary.  I  recognise  in  you 
noble  qualities,  but  there  is  at  the  same 
time  a  mystery  within  you  which  troubles 
me." 

"  May  you  not  be  in  error  there  1 " 

"It  is  passible.  I  speak  from  inward 
prompting,  based  upon  observation  and 
reflection." 

**  Dear  doctor,"  I  said,  with  a  sense  of 
satisfaction  at  the  conviction  that  I  was 
successfully  probing  him,  "  if  I  thought  that 
my  touch  would  blast  the  flower  you  speak 
of,  I  would  fly  the  spot,  and  carry  my  un- 
happiness  with  me,  so  that  only  I  should  be 
the  sufferer.  But  no  need  exists.  Nothing 
lies  at  my  door  of  which  I  am  ashamed.  No 
man,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  my  enemy, 
and  I  am  no  man's.  I  have  never  committed 
an  act  to  another's  hurt.  You  speak  of  my 
inner  life.  Does  not  every  human  being 
live  two  lives,  and  is  there  not  in  every  life 
something  which  man  should  keep  to  him- 
self. "Were  we  to  walk  unmasked,  we  should 
hate  and  loathe  each  other,  and  saints  would 
be  stoned  to  death.  We  are  maculate,  and 
it  is  given  to  no  man  to  probe  the  mystery 
of  existence.  There  are  pretenders,  and  you 
and  I  agree  upon  an  estimate  of  them.  If 
in  private  intercourse  we  were  absolutely 
frank  in  our  confession  of  temptations,  gross 
thoughts,  and  uncommitted  sins,  it  would 
inspire  horror.  The  joys  of  life  are  destroyed 
by  seeking  too  far.  We  are  here,  with  all 
our  imperfections.  The  wisest  and  truest 
philosophy  is  to  make  the  best  of  them  and 
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of  suiToiinding  circumstance.  Therefore 
when  I  see  before  me  a  path  which  leads  to 
human  happiness,  I  should  be  mad  to  turn 
from  it.  Will  you  not  now  ask  questions 
to  which  I  can  return  explicit  answers  ? " 

"  You  love  1 " 

**  Yes." 

"Whomi" 

"  Lauretta." 

"In  honour  1" 

"  In  perfect  honour.  So  piu'e  a  being 
could  inspire  none  but  a  pm^e  passion." 

"  You  would  make  a  sacrifice  to  render 
her  happy  1" 

"I  can  make  her  happy  without  a 
sacrifice." 

"  But  should  the  need  arise  t " 

"If  I  were  convinced  of  it,  I  would 
sacrifice  my  life  for  her.  It  would  be  value- 
less to  me  without  her ;  it  would  be  valueless 
with  her  did  not  her  heart  respond  to  the 
beating  of  mine." 

"  You  have  not  spoken  to  her  1 " 

"Of  lovel     No." 

"  You  will  not,  without  my  consent  ?  " 

"I  cannot  promise." 

"  You  believe  yourself  worthy  of  her  ?  " 

"  No  man  can  be  worthy  of  her,  but  I  as 
much  as  any  man." 

"  She  is  young  for  love." 

"Those  words  should  be  addressed  to 
nature  not  to  me." 

"  Aspiring  to  win  her,  you  would  win  her 
worthily?" 

"  It  shall  be  my  endeavour." 

"I  do  not  Siiy  she  is  easily  swayed,  but 
she  is  simple  and  confiding.  She  must  have 
time  to  question  her  heart." 

"  What  is  it  you  demand  of  me  1 " 

"  That  you  should  not  woo  her  hastily.  I 
am  her  father  and  her  natural  guardian.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  for  me  to  keep  you 
and  her  apart." 

"  Do  you  contemplate  an  act  so  cruel  1 " 

"  Not  at  the  present  moment  seriously, 
but  it  has  suggested  itself  to  me  as  the  best 
safeguard  I  can  adopt  to  save  an  inex- 
perienced child  from  possible  unhappiness." 

"She  would  suffer." 

"  Less  now  than  at  some  future  time,  when 
what  is  at  present  a  ti^nsient  feeling  may 
become  a  faith,  from  wliich  to  tear  her  then 
would  be  to  tear  her  heartstrings.  You 
are,  or  would  be,  her  lover ;  I  am  her  father. 
Were  you  in  my  place  and  I  in  yours,  you 
would  act  towards  me  as  I  am  acting  towards 
you.  I  repeat,  you  are  a  stranger  among 
us ;  you  must  give  us  time  to  know  more  of 
you  before  I  can  take  you  by  the  hand  and 
welcome  you  as  a  son.     You  must  give  my 


daughter  time  to  know  more  of  you  before 
you  ask  her  to  take  the  most  important  step 
in  a  woman's  life.  It  is  in  my  power  to-day 
to  make  my  conditions  absolute,  and  I  intend 
to  use  my  power." 

"  You  require  a  guai*antee  from  me  ]  "  I 
said. 

"  Yes." 

"  And  if  I  give  it,  will  it  be  the  means  of 
separating  me  from  Lauretta  1 " 

"  No." 

The  fears  which  had  begun  to  agitate  me 
vanished.  What  guarantee  could  Doctor 
Louis  demand  which  I  would  refuse  to  give, 
so  long  as  I  was  permitted  to  enjoy  Lauretta's 
society  1 

"  State  what  you  require,"  I  said, 

"  I  require  a  sacred  promise  from  you,  to 
be  repeated  when  you  are  in  full  possession 
of  your  faculties,  that,  until  the  expiration 
•of  twelve  months  from  this  day,  you  will  not 
seek  to  obtain  from  my  daughter  any  direct 
or  indirect  pledge  of  love  by  which  she  will 
be  likely  to  deem  herself  bound." 

"  On  the  understanding  that  I  am  a  free 
agent  to  stay  in  Nerac  or  leave  it,  and  that 
you  will  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  do  any- 
thing to  cause  Lauretta  and  me  to  be  sepa- 
rated, I  giye  you  the  promise  you  demand." 

"  I  am  satisfied,"  said  Doctor  Louis. 

"A  moment,"  I  said,  a  sudden  vague 
suspicion  disturbing  me ;  "  there  is  something 
forgotten." 

"  Name  it." 

"  You  will  bind  yourself  not  to  use  your 
parental  authority  over  Lauretta  to  induce 
her  to  enter  into  an  engagement  with,  or  to 
marry,  any  other  man  than  me." 

"I  willingly  bind  myself;  my  desire  is 
that  she  shall  be  free  to  choose." 

Those  were  the  last  words  which  passed 
between  us  on  that  occasion ;  and  soon  after- 
wards Doctor  Louis  left  me  to  my  musings. 
They  were  not  entirely  of  a  rosy  hue.  At 
first  I  was  in  a  glow  of  happincvss  at  what  it 
seemed  to  me  I  had  learnt  from  between  the 
lines  of  Doctor  Louis's  utterances.  If  he 
had  not  had  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
Ijauretta  loved  me,  he  would  not  have  sought 
the  interview.  What  had  been  said  was  like 
a  question  asked  and  answered,  a  question 
upon  which  the  happiness  of  my  life  de- 
pended. And  it  liad  been  answered  in  my 
favoiu'.  Lauretta  loved  me !  What  other 
joys  did  the  world  contain  for  me  1  What 
others  were  needed  1  None.  Blessed  with 
Lauretta's  love,  all  sources  and  founts  of 
bliss  were  mine.  It  did.  not  immediately 
occur  to  me  that  the  prolmtion  of  twelve 
months'  delay  before  heart  was   joined   to 
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heart  was  a  penance,  or  that  there  was 
danger  in  it.  But  certain  words  which 
Doctor  Louis  had  uttered  presently  recurred 
to  me  with  ominous  significance :  "  My 
desire  is  that  she  shall  be  free  to  choose.'' 
To  choose !  "Were  there,  then,  others  who 
aspired  to  win  Lauretta  1  The  thought  was 
torture. 

To  debate  the  matter  with  myself  in  hot 
blood  I  felt  would  be  unwise ;  therefore  I 
schooled  my  mind  to  a  calmer  mood,  and 
then  proceeded  to  review  the  position  in 
which  I  stood  with  respect  to  the  being  who 
was  all  the  world  to  me. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Lauretta 
had  grown  to  womanhood  without  forming 
friendships  and  acquaintances,  but  I  had 
seen  nothing  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  her 
heart  had  responded  to  love's  call  before  I 
appeared.  She  was  sweet  and  tender  to  all, 
but  that  it  was  in  her  nature  to  be,  and  I 
had  aUowed  myself  to  be  strangely  self- 
deceived  if  the  hope  and  the  belief  were 
false  that  in  her  bearing  towards  me  there 
was  a  deeper,  sweeter  tenderness  than  she 
exhibited  to  others.  That  she  was  uncon- 
scious of  this  was  cause  for  stronger  hope. 
But  did  it  exist,  or  was  it  simply  the  out- 
come of  my  own  feelings,  which  led  the  word 
of  promise  to  my  ear  ? 

To  arrive  at  a  coiTect  conclusion  it  was 
necessary  that  I  should  become  better  in- 
fonned  upon  the  social  habits  of  Doctor 
Louis's  family.  I  had  been  until  this  day 
confined  to  a  sick  room,  but  I  was  growing 
strong,  and  I  had  looked  forward  with 
tranquil  satisfaction  to  the  prospect  of  re- 
covering my  usual  health  by  slow  stages. 
This  was  no  longer  my  desire.  I  must  get 
well  quickly  ;  I  would  will  myself  into  health 
and  strength.  I  was  sure  that  even  now  I 
could  walk  unaided.  By  a  sudden  and 
determined  effort  I  rose  to  my  feet,  and 
ailvancing  three  or  four  steps  forward,  stood 
upright  and  unsupported.  But  I  had  over- 
taxed myself  ;  nature  asserted  her  power ;  I 
strove  to  retrace  my  steps  to  the  chair, 
staggered,  and  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground  had  it  not  been  that  a  light  form 
glideii  to  my  side  and  held  me  up.  Lauretta's 
arm  was  round  me. 

"Shall  I  call  my  father]"  she  asked,  in 
alarm. 

'*  No,  no ;  do  not  speak,  do  not  move ;  call 
no  one ;  I  shall  be  well  in  a  moment.  I  was 
trying  my  strength." 

•*It  was  wrong  of  you,"  she  said,  in  a 
tone  of  sweetest  chiding.  "  Strength  !  You 
liave  none.     Why,  /  could  vanquish  you  ! " 

"You  have  done  so,  Lauretta." 


She  gazed  at  me  in  innocent  surprise,  and 
I  equivocated  by  asking, 

"  You  are  not  angry  at  my  calling  you 
Lauretta  r' 

"  No,  indeed,"  she  replied ;  "  I  should  feel 
strange  if  you  called  me  by  any  other  name. 
Lean  on  me,  and  I  will  guide  you  to  your 
chair.  You  will  not  hurt  me ;  I  am  stronger 
than  you  think." 

Her  touch,  her  voice  with  its  note  of 
exquisite  sympathy,  made  me  faint  with 
happiness.  I  sank  into  the  chair,  and  still 
retained  her  hand,  which  she  did  not  with- 
draw from  me. 

"Do  you  feel  better  1 " 

"Much  better,  Lauretta,  thanks  to  your 
sweet  help.    Remain  with  me  a  little  while." 

"  Yes,  I  will.  It  was  fortunate  my  father 
sent  me  to  you,  or  you  might  have  fallen  to 
the  ground  with  your  rash  experiment." 

"  Your  father  sent  you  to  me,  Lauretta  1 " 

"  Yes." 

This  evidence  of  confidence  from  one  I 
honoured,  after  what  had  passed  between  us, 
did  wonders  for  me.  A  weight  was  lifted 
from  my  heart,  a  cloud  from  my  eyes.  I 
would  prove  myself  worthy  of  his  confidence. 

"  The  colour  has  come  back  to  your  face," 
said  Lauretta.     "  You  are  better." 

"  I  am  almost  quite  well,  Lauretta.  I 
have  been  so  great  a  burden  to  you  and  your 
good  parents  that  I  thought  it  was  time  to 
give  up  my  idle  ways  and  show  I  was  capable 
of  waiting  upon  myself." 

"  It  was  very,  very  wrong  of  you,"  she 
repeated.  "  And  as  wrong  to  say  you  are  a 
burden  to  us.  It  is  almost  as  if  you  believed 
we  thought  you  were.  I  must  tell  my  dear 
mother  to  scold  you." 

"  Ko,  do  not  tell  her,  Lauretta ;  it  might 
pain  her.  I  did  not  mean  what  I  said.  Let 
it  be  a  secret  between  us." 

"  A  secret ! "  she  exclaimed,  raising  her 
eyes  to  my  face.  "  I  never  had  one ;  but 
there  is  no  harm  in  this." 

"  You  have  no  secrets,  Lauretta  1 " 

"  Not  one,"  she  replied,  with  guileless 
frankness;  "and  I  will  promise  that  my 
mother  shall  not  chide  you  if  you  will  promise 
not  to  try  to  force  yourself  into  strength. 
The  wisest  and  cleverest  man  cannot  do  that. 
But  perhaps  you  are  weary  of  us,  and  wish 
to  run  away." 

"  I  should  be  content  to  remain  here  for 
ever,  Lauretta." 

"  Well,  then,"  she  said  gaily,  "  be  patient 
for  a  few  days,  and,  as  my  dear  father  would 
say,  don't  be  inconsistent."  She  uttered  the 
last  three  words  in  playful  imitation  of  her 
father's  voice,  and  I  was  enchanted  with  this 
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revealment  of  innocent  lightness  in  her 
nature.  ''But  I  am  losing  sight  of  his 
admonition." 

"  He  bade  you  do  something." 
"  Yes ;  he  said  you  might  like  me  to  read 
or  play  for  you.     Which  shall  I  do ?" 
"  Neither,  Lauretta." 
"Can  I  do  nothing  1" 
"  Yes  ;  talk  to  me,  Lauretta." 
I  was  never  tired  of  uttering  her  name. 
It  was  the  sweetest  w^ord  in  all  the  languages. 
"  Well,  then,"  she  said,  clasping  her  hands 
in  her  lap,  she  had    gently  withdrawn   the 
hand  I  held,  "  what  shall  I  talk  about  1 " 

"  About  your  friends.  When  I  am  well, 
I  shall  want  to  know  them.  Introduce  me  to 
them  beforehand." 

"I  introduce  you  then,"  she  said,  with 
tender  gravity,  without  losing  touch  of  her 
lighter  mood,  "  to  everybody." 

Is  everybody  your  friend,  Lauretta  1 " 
Yes,  everybody — truly !    and   it   makes 
me  very  glad  to  know  it." 

"  But  there  are  special  ones,  Lauretta." 
"  Of  course  there  are  special  ones.     First, 
my  dearest." 

"  Your  parents  1 " 

"Yes,  they  are  the  first,  the  best,  the 
dearest.  It  is  well  known ;  my  mother  is 
an  angel." 

**  I  honour  them,  Lauretta." 
"  All  do.     That  is  why  people   like   me ; 
because  I  belong  to  them,  and  they  to  me." 
"  You  are  loved  for  yoiu-self,  Lauretta." 
"No,"  she   said,  with   pretty  wilfulness, 
"  because  of    them.     Then  there  is  Father 
Daniel,  a  saint,  my  mother  says ;  then  Eric 
and  Emilius — and  that  is  all,  I  think,  who 
can  be  called  special." 

"  Eric  and  Emilius  V*  I  said,  in  the  form 
of  a  question. 

"  Yes,  they  are  brothers,  handsome,  brave, 
and  strong.  You  will  like  them,  I  am  sure 
you  will." 

Handsome,  brave,  and   strong !      1   gave 
Lauretta  a  searching  look,  and  she  retiurned 
it  smilingly.     There  was  no  blush,  no  self- 
consciousness.      Why,   then,    should   I   feiel 
disturbed?     Why  should  Eric  and  Emilius 
oecome   established  in  my  mind  as  barriers 
^  the  happiness  for  which  I  yearned.     I  did 
^ot  dare  to  trust  myself  to  ask  for  informa- 
tion   of   these  friends  of  Lauretta,  so  hand- 
some, brave,  and  strong— I  was  fearful  that 
^y  voice  n:iight  betray  me ;  and  as  I  could 
converse    on    no   other   topic   with    ease,    I 
remained   silent  while  Lauretta  chatted  on 
sweetly  and  artlessly. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

I  WAS  quite  well ;  the  fever  had  entirely 
departed,  and  my  ankle  was  as  strong  and 
sound  as  ever.  I  moved  about  freely,  with 
a  keen  enjoyment  of  life,  an  enjoyment  in- 
tensified by  the  happiness  which  I  believed 
to  be  in  store  for  me.  Four  weeks  had 
passed  since  Lauretta  had  uttered  the 
names  of  Eric  and  Emilius,  and  I  had  seen 
nothing  of  them.  Not  only  had  they  not 
visited  the  house,  but  I  was  convinced  they 
were  not  in  the  village.  My  jealous  fears 
were  dead.  The  hopes  in  which  I  indulged 
were  strengthened  by  Doctor  Louis's  be- 
haviour towards  me.  There  had  been  a 
short  conversation  between  us  on  the  subject 
of  what  liad  passed  while  he  was  endeavoui*- 
ing  to  mesmerise  me  on  the  first  day  of  my 
convalescence.  It  was  I  who,  to  his  manifest 
relief,  broached  the  subject. 

"I  remember  everything  perfectly,"  I 
said,  "every  phase  of  my  sensations,  every 
word  that  was  spoken,  every  thought  that 
occurred  to  me.  Although  my  eyes  were 
sealed,  I  saw  you  plainly,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  could  see  what  was  passing  through 
your  mind." 

"  It  is  frank  of  you,"  said  Doctor  Louis, 
"  to  say  so  much.  Was  I  in  error  in  supposing 
that  you  were  resisting  me  1 " 

"  Not  entirely  in  error,"  I  replied,  **  and 
yet  not  quite  correct.  I  was  aware  of  your 
design,  and  I  strove  to  exercise  over  you,  to 
some  extent,  a  power  similar  to  that  you 
were  exercising  over  me.  If  I  did  nothing 
else,  I  gave  you  pause." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  you  compelled  me  to 
wait  your  pleasure,  and  now  and  then,  in- 
stead of  being  dictated  to,  dictated.  That, 
to  me,  was  a  new  condition  of  a  psychic  force 
at  present  in  its  infancy,  but  which,  at  some 
not  too  distant  time,  will  be  the  means  of 
producing  marvellous  revealments." 

"  What  brought  us  into  harmony,"  I 
observed,  "was  the  fact  that  the  subject 
was  one  which  commanded  our  entire  and 
undivided  sympathies." 

"My  daughter." 

"  Yes,  your  daughter  Lauretta." 

"  You  obtained  a  promise  from  me  which 
was  to  be  confirmed  I  infer  in  such  a  con- 
versation as  we  are  holding  now.  I  confirm 
it.  ALud  you,  on  your  part,  will  abide  by 
the  engagement  into  which  you  entered  with 
me  respecting  Lauretta." 

"  Assuredly." 

We  clasped  hands,  and  directed  our  conver- 
sation into  another  channel.    The  agreement 
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we  had  made  necessitated  certain  action 
with  respect  to  my  residence  in  Nerac  during 
the  period  of  probation.  I  felt  that  it  would 
be  scarcely  right  for  me  to  continue  to  live 
in  the  doctor's  house ;  even  were  a  closer  tie 
not  in  contemplation,  it  would  have  been 
indehcate  on  my  part  to  encroach  upon  the 
hospitality  of  these  generous  friends.  It 
was  for  me  to  make  the  first  move  in  the 
matter,  and  I  did  so  when  we  were  sitting 
together  after  the  evening  meal. 

"  I  have  had  it  for  some  time  in  my  mind,'* 
I  said,  '*  to  endeavour  to  express  my  heart- 
felt thanks  for  all  the  kindness  you  have 
shown  me  ;  but  although  I  am  not  usually  at 
a  loss  for  words,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  carry  out 
my  wish  in  a  fitting  manner." 

**It  is  enough/'  said  Lauretta's  mother, 
with  a  gentle  inclination  of  her  head. 
"  Having  said  so  much,  there  is  no  need  for 
anything  more.  Do  not  distress  yourself. 
What  has  been  done  has  been  cheerfully  and 
willingly  done,  and  your  restoration  to  health 
is  the  best  return  you  could  make  for  the 
slight  service  we  have  been  able  to  render 


vou. 


j» 


"There  was  a  time,"  I  remarked,  "when 
I  myself  might  have  regarded  the  saving  of 
my  life  a  slight  service  ]  that  was  when  I 
deemed  life  of  little  value,  when  I  thought 
there  was  little  in  the  world  worth  caring 
for.  But  it  is  different  now;  my  life  is 
precious  to  me,  and  the  world  is  very 
beautiful." 

"  It  is,"  said  Doctor  Louis,  "  all  a  question 
of  the  liver.  The  world  is  bright  or  dark 
accoixiing  to  the  state  of  our  digestions." 

He  often  interjected  these  pleasant  dis- 
cordances, upon  which  we  placed  their  proper 
value,  knowing  that  they  were  introduced 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  healthy 
turn  to  the  conversation.  This  did  not, 
however,  detract  from  the  wisdom  of  his 
utterances,  which  were  nuts  with  sound 
kernels  within. 

"Therefore,"  I  continued,  smiling  at  the 
doctor,  and  becoming  grave  immediately 
afterwards,  "  what  you  have  done  for  me  is 
of  inestimable  value,  and  cannot  be  priced. 
There  is  only  one  way  of  showing  my  grati- 
tude, and  that  way  lies  in  the  future,  not  in 
the  present.  It  shall  be  my  endeavour  to 
prove  to  you  that  your  precious  kindness 
has  not  been  wasted." 

Lauretta's  mother  nodded  and  looked 
kindly  at  me,  and  then  turned  her  eyes  of 
full  love  upon  her  daughter,  who  was  sitting 
by  her  side.  Between  me  and  Lauretta's 
mother  no  words  had  been  exchanged  with 
reference  to  the  dear  wish  of  my  heart,  but 


without  being  told  I  knew  that  Doctor 
Louis  had  imparted  to  his  wife  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  what  had  passed  between  us,  and 
that  she  was  aware  that  I  stood  in  the 
position  of  one  who  desired  to  win  their 
Home  Rose  for  my  wife.  There  was  a  new 
tenderness  and  solicitude  in  the  mother's 
looks  which  deeply  moved  me. 

"Then  there  is  another  matter,"  I  said, 
"  upon  which  I  hope  we  shall  be  in  accord. 
I  am  mustering  up  courage  to  leave  you.' 

"  I  feared,  mother,"  said  Lauretta,  and  it 
delighted  me  to  note  that  her  voice  was 
tremulous,  "  that  he  was  growing  weary  of 
us.  I  told  him  so  a  little  while  since  I 
think." 

"  And  my  reply  was,"  I  said,  "  that  I 
should  be  content  to  remain  here  for  ever ; 
but  that  can  scarcely  be.  I  have  no  intention 
of  leaving  Nerac,  however." 

"  Of  course  not,  of  course  not,"  said 
Doctor  Louis;  "the  air  here  is  so  fine,  so 
much  finer  than  it  is  anywhere  else — " 

"  Very  much  finer,"  I  said. 

"ALud  the  fruit  is  so  delicious,  so  much 
more  delicious  than  it  is  anywhere  else — " 

"  Much  more  delicious,"  I  said. 

"And  the  skies  are  so  bright,  so  much 
brighter  than  they  are  anywhere  else — " 

"Much  brighter." 

"And  the  flowers  are  so  much  lovelier, 
and  the  stars  are  so  much  more  brilliant — " 

"  The  doctor  and  I,"  I  said,  entering  into 
his  mood,  and  addressing  his  wife  and 
daughter,  "  so  perfectly  agree." 

They  smiled,  but  in  Lauretta's  smile  there 
was  a  tender  wistfulness. 

"Then  the  people,"  continued  Doc'tor 
Louis  ;  "  they  are  so  much  superior,  so  much 
more  refined,  so  much  higher — ' 

"  Indeed,"  I  said,  with  a  touch  of  earnest- 
ness, "that  has  been  truly  proved  to  me." 

"No,  no,"  said  Doctor  Louis,  "I  am  not 
to  be  turned  from  the  track  by  sentiment. 
It  has  been  left  to  our  young  friend  to  dis- 
cover— all  honour  to  him — that,  taking  us 
altogether,  we  in  the  little  village  of  Nerac 
here  are  a  very  exceptional  lot.  Now,  I 
have  only  to  make  this  public  to  bring  us 
an  inch  nearer  to  the  sun.  The  least  we 
can  do  for  him  is  to  present  him  with  a 
testimonial." 

"Which  he  is  ready  to  accept,"  I  said 
gaily ;  "  but,  doctor,  you  omitted  to  mention 
one  important  thing." 

"  What  is  it  1 " 

"  My  health ;  it  will  take  a  considerable 
time  to  establish  it,  and  it  cannot  be  estab- 
lished elsewhere." 

"A     poor     compliment     to     my     skill," 
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observed  Doctor  Louis,  quizzically.  "  Ah,  I 
always  thought  I  was  a  pretender  but  until 
this  moment  no  one  has  had  the  courage  to 
tell  me  so  to  my  face." 

"  Be  serious,  Louis,"  said  his  wife. 

"  I  am  dumb,"  he  rejoined,  with  a  comical 
look. 

I  then  imfolded  my  plan.  It  was  my 
desire  to  take  a  house  in  Nerac,  not  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  the  house  of  Doctor 
Louis,  in  which  I  could  reside,  with  two  or 
three  servants  to  attend  to  it  and  me.  I  had 
seen  such  a  house  on  the  borders  of  a  forest 
about  a  mUe  and  a  half  away,  which  appeared 
to  me  to  have  been  long  uninhabited.  The 
grounds  in  which  it  was  built  and  the  gardens 
by  which  it  was  surrounded  had  been 
neglected  by  man,  but  there  was  much  wild 
beauty  in  them,  and  a  little  cai*e  and  atten- 
tion would  soon  bring  them  into  order.  The 
place  had  attracted  me,  and  I  had  spent  an 
hour  in  wandering  through  the  grounds, 
and  had  attempted,  also,  to  enter  the  house 
to  examine  it,  but  the  doors  were  locked. 
Attached  to  the  house  was  a  cottage,  which 
I  supposed  had  been  the  gardener's  cottage. 
This  little  dwelling  was  literally  imbedded 
in  climbing  wild  roses,  which  had  grown  in 
wonderful  luxuriance  upon  all  its  walls. 
There  were  stables  also,  which  I  judged 
would  afford  accommodation  for  half-a-dozen 
horses. 

In  some  I'espects  the  estate  reminded  me 
of  KosemuUion,  which,  considering  the  kind 
of  life  I  had  passed  therein,  might  not  have 
been  considered  an  attraction  ;  nevertheless, 
I  found  myself  insensibly  drawn  towards  it. 
Its  points  of  resemblance  were  that  the  house 
stood  alone,  and  could  not  be  overlooked ; 
that  it  was  at  some  distance  from  other  habita- 
tions ;  and  that  it  was  on  the  borders  of  a  wood. 
In  one  respect  it  was  pleasantly  dissimilar. 
No  stone  walls  surrounded  it ;  there  was  not 
even  a  fence;  the  fine  trees  ai'ound  it  had 
been  so  arranged  by  man  or  nature  as  to 
form  an  intelligible  barrier,  which,  however, 
any  person  was  at  liberty  to  pass.  The 
gloom  of  Rosemullion  did  not,  therefore, 
pervade  it,  and,  living  there,  I  should  not 
feel  as  if  I  were  cut  off  from  communion 
with  mv  fellows. 

1  had  visited  it  on  a  bright  day ;  the  sun 
was  shining,  the  birds  were  singing  in  the 
trees;  and  when  I  visited  it,  and  as  I 
wandered  through  the  grounds,  I  was  think- 
ing of  Lauretta.  But  when,  indeed,  was  I 
not  thinking  of  her  1  She  was  my  sun,  my 
light,  my  life.  All  aspects  of  nature  were 
rendered  beautiful  by  tliought  of  her;  she 
was  to  me  the  essence  of  joy  ;  through  her. 


and  through  her  only,  my  heart  was  a  garden. 
Through  her  I  discovered  beauties  even  in 
nature's  sad  moods ;  her  spiritual  presence 
was  never  absent  from  me.  She  moved  by 
my  side  when  I  strolled  unaccompanied 
through  the  quaint  little  thoroughfares  of 
the  village  and  the  sweet  and  solemn  woods 
in  the  valleys  of  which  it  lay ;  alone  in  my 
chamber  she  was  ever  with  me ;  she  was  not 
only  life  of  my  life,  she  was  my  religion — I 
who  had  had  no  religion,  and  to  whom  the 
sacred  peace  of  church  or  chapel  had  never 
come.  My  father  had  never  taken  me  by 
the  hand  and  led  me  to  a  place  of  worship  ; 
I  had  read  the  Bible,  not  as  a  religious  study, 
but  for  the  most  part  as  a  collection  of 
amusing,  improbable  romances.  There  wa.«i 
certainly  one  character  in  it  which  had 
deeply  impressed  me,  the  character  of  Isaiah, 
for  whose  wild,  prophetic  life  I  entertained  a 
profound  admiration.  Otherwise,  the  book 
simply  entertained  me.  It  was  different 
now.  Not  that  I  read  the  Bible  in  a  newer 
light,  or  indeed,  that  I  read  it  at  all,  but 
that,  through  Lauretta,  I  became  amenable 
to  certain  influences  of  a  religious  nature. 
I  sat  with  her  in  the  pretty  chapel  of  the 
village  in  which  Father  Daniel  officiated,  and 
the  hushed  air  within  the  building,  and  the 
voices  of  the  choir  of  children,  and  the 
tender,  sacred  music,  had  upon  me  a  puri- 
fying influence.  The  music  was  Lauretta's  ; 
the  angel  voices  were  Lauretta's  ;  the  tender 
peace  was  I^uretta's ;  the  priest's  consoling, 
compassionate  admonitions  were  Lauretta's. 
What  mystic  thoughts  of  a  higher  future 
state  these  matters  brought  dimly  to  my  mind 
were  inspired  by  Lauretta.  It  was  she  for 
whose  sweet  sake  I  gave  Father  Daniel  money 
for  his  poor.  Through  her  I  saw  **  good  in 
everything ; "  through  her  I  inhaled  it. 

The  money  I  gave  to  Father  Daniel  was 
given  privately,  but  I  did  not  think  of  laying 
an  injunction  of  secrecy  upon  him,  and  it 
became  known.  I  was  guiltless  of  any  wish 
to  earn  praise  for  my  actions  in  that  or  in 
any  other  respect,  but  a  reward  most  dispro- 
portionate (but  most  sweet)  was  bestowed 
upon  me  by  words  and  looks  from  Laui*etta 
and  her  mother. 

"It  is  good  of  you,"  said  Lauretta's 
mother. 

"  You  almost  make  me  ashamed,"  I  said. 

"  Why  1 "  asked  Lauretta's  mother.  "  It 
gladdens  us.  I  am  learning  not  only  to 
know  you  but  to  love  you." 

Precious  were  those  words  from  such  lips  ; 
but  afterwards,  when  I  offered  mv  contri- 
butions  to  Father  Daniel  I  asked  him  not 
to   speak  of    them.      I  think  he   respected 
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my  wish,  but  nevertheless  I  gained  a  repu- 
tation for  charity  in  Nerac  which  did  me 
DO  harm. 

To  return  to  the  conversation  respecting 
the  house  I  desired  to  take. 

It  was  well  known  to  Doctor  Louis  and 
his  family,  and  of  course  to  all  in  the  village, 
and  one  reason  w^hy  it  had  remained  for  so 
long  a  time  uninhabited  was  that  it  was  a 
gentleman's  house,  and  no  person  rich  enough 
had  desired  to  become  its  tenant. 

"It  is  filled  with  old  furniture,"  said 
Doctor  Louis,  "and  a  man  with  a  large 
family  could  be  tolerably  comfortable  there, 
no  doubt.  There  were  gay  doings  in  it  once 
upon  a  time.  A  nobleman  inhabited  it  for 
many  years,  and  entertained  shoals  of  visitors. 
He  was  not  a  favourite  in  Nerac,  and  took 
no  pains  to  make  himself  one,  looking  down 
upon  us  a.s  somewhat  too  common  for  intimate 
as.sociation ;  and  as  we  have  a  pride  of  our 
own,  we  returned  his  scornful  opinion  of  us 
in  kind.  He  died  there,  and  his  affairs  were 
found  to  be  hopelessly  involved.  Since  then 
the  house  has  been  empty.  The  agents,  a 
firm  of  lawyers,  live  a  hundred  miles  away, 
bat  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  communi- 
cating with  them  if  you  are  really  serious  in 
wishing  to  occupy  it." 

**  I  am  quite  serious,"  I  said. 

**  You  will  be  lonely  there,"  said  Lauretta's 
motlier. 

"  You  must  remember,"  I  said,  "  that 
an  til  I  came  here  I  have  lived  a  life  of 
solitude." 

"Have  we  not  cured  you  of  thati"  she 
asked. 

"Of  the  desire  for  a  life  of  solitude  1 
Yes.  It  is  only  that  I  am  accustomed  to 
it«  and  thut  it  is  not  so  irksome  to  me  as  it 
would  be  to  others.  But  why  talk  of  my 
being  lonely  unless  you  have  decided  to 
banish  me  from  your  society  1 " 

"We  shall  be  happy  to  have  you  here 
as  often  as  you  care  to  come,"  said  Lauretta's 
mother.  "  Meanwhile  you  will  remain  with 
ns,  and  we  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  in 
settling  yourself.  Left  to  your  own  devices 
in  arranging  matters,  you  would  make,  I  am 
afraid,  a  sad  bungle  of  them." 

It  was  settled  so,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
keys  of  the  house  arrived,  and  we  all  set  out 
together  to  inspect  it.  We  found  it  charm- 
ing, but  very  musty.  Some  of  the  rooms 
^ere  spacious,  some  small  and  cosy.  Of 
bedrooms  there  were  at  least  a  dozen,  all 
amply  furnished ;  but  Lauretta's  mother 
^book  her  head  when  she  examined  the  linen, 
and  declared  that  it  would  occupy  some  time 
and  much   labour  to   put   it  in   order.     I 


asked  her  to  take  direction  of  the  affair,  and 
she  consented  to  do  so.  We  decided  which 
rooms  were  to  be  locked  up  and  which  used, 
and  in  which  way  the  furniture  was  to  be 
disposed  of.  The  agents,  in  reply  to  my 
letter,  had  sent  an  inventory,  which  I  would 
have  taken  for  granted,  but  Lauretta's 
mother  would  not  have  it  so,  and  chided  me 
for  my  easiness. 

"What  would  you  havel"  said  Doctor 
Louis.  "  It  was  his  misfortune  to  be  bom 
a  man,  and  what  does  he  knows  of  sheets 
and  curtains  and  footstools  1 " 

"  IJe  will  not  want  footstools,"  said 
Lauretta's  mother. 

"  Indeed  I  shall,"  I  declared,  "  and  every- 
thing feminine.  Am  I  to  be  shut  up  here 
alone,  without  ever  a  visit  from  my  friends  ? " 

"  Oh,"  said  Lauretta's  mother,  "  we  will 
come  and  see  you  if  you  invite  us." 

"  Therefore,  footstools,"  said  I  gravely. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  great  deal  to  be  done, 
and  it  did  not  surprise  me  to  discover  that 
Lauretta's  mother  was  thoroughly  practical 
in  all  household  matters.  Lauretta  herself 
gave  her  opinion  and  advice,  timidly  and 
shyly,  and  not  a  word  she  said  was  lost  upon 
me.  Subsequently,  when  the  work  was  done 
and  I  was  duly  installed  in  my  new  residence, 
she  was  delighted  to  see  that  every  hint  she 
had  given  had  been  acted  upon. 

"  The  first  necessary  thing,"  said  Lauretta's 
mother,  "  is  to  hire  some  one  to  take  care  of 
the  place  and  look  after  it  while  the  work- 
men are  employed.  It  should  be  a  gardener, 
who  could  usefully  employ  his  time,  and  who, 
perhaps,  might  afterwards  be  permanently 
engaged,  if  he  gives  satisfaction." 

"I  know  the  very  man,"  said  Doctor 
Louis.  "Martin  Hartog,  who  is  seeking 
employment.    A  faithful  fellow,  and  capable." 

"  He  has  a  daughter,  too,"  said  Lauretta's 
mother,  "  who  could  look  after — " 

"  The  footstools,"  said  Doctor  Louis. 

"His  character  is  excellent,"  said  Lau- 
retta's mother ;  "  it  is  a  pity  he  is  so 
eccentric." 

"His  eccentricity,"  said  Doctor  Louis  to 
me,  "  consists  in  his  having  opinions.  For 
instance,  he  does  not  believe  in  kings  and 
queens ;  he  believes  in  the  universal  equality 
of  man.  For  another  instance,  he  is  supposed 
to  be  a  materialist ;  yet  I  never  heard  of  his 
doing  wrong  to  a  fellowman,  and  I  am  sure 
he  would  scorn  to  rob  even  the  rich.  For  my 
part,  I  have  a  respect  for  Martin  Hartog, 
and  so  has  my  wife,  whose  only  sorrow 
with  respect  to  him  is  that  she  cannot 
convert  him." 

"  He     is    a     conscientious     man,"     said 
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Lauretta's  mother,  "and  will  faithfully 
perform  any  duty  he  undertakes." 

"  As  good  an  epitaph/'  said  Doctor  Louis, 
"  as  could  be  graven  upon  any  tombstone." 

The  next  day  Martin  Hartog  was  engaged, 
but  when  I  spoke  to  him  about  his  daughter 
he  declined  to  allow  her  to  enter  service.  He 
had  always  maintained  her,  and  he  hoped  to 
be  always  able  to  do  so.  She  could  live  with 
him  in  the  gardener's  cottage  attached  to  the 
house,  and  he  promised  that  I  should  never 
find  her  in  my  way.  If  I  objected  to  her 
living  with  him  in  the  cottage  he  would 
remain  where  he  was,  and  come  to  his  work 
every  morning,  and  if  that  would  not  do, 
why,  he  could  not  accept  the  employment  I 
offered  liim.  What  particularly  struck  me 
in  him  was  the  tender  tones  in  which  he 
spoke  of  his  daughter ;  she  was  evidently  the 
treasure  of  his  life.  In  the  course  of  a  day 
or  two,  when  I  saw  her — for  Martin  was  en- 
gaged upon  his  own  conditions,  which  were 
quite  suitable  to  me — I  was  not  surprised 
at  this,  for  she  was  a  maiden  of  singular 
beauty. 

I  pass  over  all  further  details  with  respect 
to  the  house  of  which  I  became  the  tenant. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  work  pro- 
ceeded satisfactorily,  though  its  complete 
execution  occupied  a  longer  time  than  I  ex- 
pected. I  spared  no  money,  and  insisted 
upon  the  appointments,  within  and  without, 
being  of  such  an  order  as  to  be  worthy  of  the 
dear  friends  whom  I  hoped  to  receive  often 
as  my  guests.  The  association  between  me 
and  the  members  of  Doctor  Louis's  family 
grew  closer  and  more  binding  in  its  intimate 
relationship ;  perfect  confidence  was  estab- 
lished between  us,  and  it  made  me  glad  to 
think  that  they  regarded  me  almost  as  one 
of  themselves.  I  faithfully  observed  the 
contract  into  which  I  had  entered  with 
Doctor  Louis;  nearly  three  months  of  the 
twelve  belonged  to  the  past,  and  nothing  had 
occurred  to  disturb  my  tranquillity. 

Before  the  end  of  the  week  I  expected  to 
remove  from  Doctor  Louis's  house.  He  and  I 
were  frequently  together  when  he  went  to 
visit  those  of  his  patients  who  lived  at  a 
distance,  and  on  one  occasion  at  this  period 
we  had  arranged  to  ride  in  company  to  a 
village  situated  sixteen  miles  from  Nerac, 
and  on  our  return  to  dine  at  an  inn,  and 
visit  some  caves  which  had  just  been  dis- 
covered, and  which  were  said  to  contain, 
among  other  relics  of  the  past,  bones  and 
skeletons  of  animals  now  strange  to  the 
district. 

On  our  way  out  of  Nerac  we  met  the 
village  postman,  who  gave  Doctor  Louis  a 


letter.  He  glanced  at  it,  and  saying,  *'  Ah, 
a  letter  from  Emilius,"  opened  and  read  it 
as  we  ambled  along  the  soft  forest  track. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  LETTER  from  Emilius !  The  words 
seemed  to  bum  themselves  on  my  brain. 
The  tone  in  which  they  were  uttered  denoted 
satisfaction.  It  was  unreasonable,  I  knew, 
to  torture  myself  about  such  a  trifle,  but  my 
love  for  Lauretta  was  so  absorbing  that  the 
least  thing  was  sufficient  to  prick  it  into 
misery.  I  felt  that  I  might  as  well  be 
jealous  of  the  air  that  kissed  her  cheek  as 
of  a  man  whom  I  had  never  seen,  and  who 
had  given  me  absolutely  no  cause  for 
jealousy.  I  do  not  attempt  to  justify  my- 
self ;  I  simply  record  the  fact. 

After  reading  the  letter  Doctor  Louis  put 
it  in  his  pocket,  and  to  my  great  comfort 
presently  spoke  upon  the  subject  that  occu- 
pied my  mind.  Had  he  not  done  so  I  should 
myself  have  managed  to  approach  it,  and  in 
so  doing  might  have  betrayed  myself,  as  I 
feared  would  be  the  case  when  Lauretta  had 
mentioned  the  names  of  Eric  and  Emilius. 
The  doctor  commenced  by  asking  whether  in 
any  of  our  conversations  he  had  ever  referred 
to  two  young  friends  of  his,  Eric  and  Emilius, 
from  one  of  whom  he  had  just  received  a 
letter.  I  answered  No,  but  that  once  Lau- 
retta had  spoken  of  them  in  a  tone  which 
made  me  curious  about  them. 

"  They  are  brothers,  I  believe,"  I  observed. 

"  Yes,"  said  Doctor  Louis,  **  twin  brothers, 
who  commenced  life  with  a  strange  history — 
which,"  he  added,  "  somewhat  reverses  the 
order  of  things." 

"  Ajre  they  young  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Within  a  year  or  two  of  your  own  age. 
In  all  likelihood  you  and  they  will  meet. 
If  I  thought  the  story  would  interest  you 
I  would  relate  it." 

"It  would  be  certain  to  interest  me,"  I 
said,  with  a  successful  attempt  at  calmness, 
"  if  only  for  the  reason  that  Lauretta  first 
spoke  to  me  of  the  brothers.  She  said  they 
were  handsome,  brave,  and  strong,  and  that 
she  was  sure  I  should  like  them." 

"  Did  she  say  so  much  1 "  said  Doctor 
Louis.  "  But,  after  all,  that  is  not  strange, 
for  they  and  she  were  playmates  together 
when  they  were  quite  young  children.  It  is, 
however,  a  long  time  since  they  met.  JEric 
and  Emilius  left  Nerac  three  yeai-s  ago,  for 
the  purpose  of  travelling  and  seeing  some- 
thing of  the  world." 
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**  Lauretta  spoke  of  them  as  special 
friends." 

"  Yes,  yes;  women  of  her  and  her  mother's 
stamp  are  Tery  constant  in  their  friend- 
ships and  affections.  The  esteem  of  such  is 
worth  the  winning ;  and  you,  Gabriel,  have 
won  it." 

"  It  has  rejoiced  me  to  believe  so ;  it 
rejoices  me  still  more  to  hear  you  confirm 
my  belief." 

**  Let  what  I  tell  you  of  these  young  men 
be  in  confidence  between  us." 

**  It  shall  be,  sir." 

"  My  wife  is  familiar  with  the  story,  but 
I  doubt  whether  Lauretta  has  ever  heard 
it.    There  is,  in  truth,  a  mystery  in  it." 

"Which  will  make  it  all  the  more  in- 
teresting." 

"  Perhaps,  perhaps.  There  is  in  the  human 
mind  a  strange  leaning  towards  the  weird 
and  fantastic." 

Before  we  returned  to  Nerac  on  the  evening 
of  this  day  Doctor  Louis  fulfilled  his  promise, 
and  told  me  the  story  of  these  brothers, 
which,  however,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, proved  to  be  but  an  epilogue  to  the 
play. 

"It  will  serve  our  purpose,"  commenced 
Doctor  Louis,  "  and  will  tend  to  brevity  and 
simplicity,  if  in  what  I  am  about  to  narrate 
I  nse  only  Christian  names.  Silvain  was  the 
father  of  Eric  and  Emilius;  and  strangely 
enough,  these  young  fellows  being  twins, 
their  father  was  twin  brother  to  Kristel. 
With  Silvain  I  was  well  acquainted,  and 
^^t  I  learned  and  knew  of  him  was  admir- 
able. Kristel  I  knew  less  intimately,  having 
fewer  opportunities.  My  first  meeting  with 
Silvain  took  place  in  England,  long  before  I 
met  my  wife.  On  the  Continent  it  is  the 
practice  of  many  fathers  to  send  their  sons 
to  foreign  countries  for  a  few  years,  to  see 
something  of  other  customs  than  their  own 
before  they  settle  down  to  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  life.  My  father  did  so  by  me,  and  I 
travelled  through  most  of  Europe,  and  pro- 
fited I  hope.  However  that  may  be,  when  I 
was  two  and  twenty  years  of  age  I  found 
myself  in  England,  and  in  that  wonderland, 
London.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should 
have  liked  to  become  a  resident  in  that  turbu- 
lent city;  we  grow  accustomed  to  things, 
and  I  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  quiet 
peaceful  life  I  am  living  and  have  lived  for 
many  happy  years  in  our  lovely  village.  It 
presents  itself  to  me  in  the  form  in  which  I 
feel  it,  as  a  phase  of  human  happiness  which 
»  not  to  be  excelled.  Doubtless  it  would 
not  do  for  all  to  think  as  I  do;  but  each 
nian  for  himself,  so   long  as  he  is  living 


a   life   that,  to   a  fair  extent,  is  useful  to 
others. 

"Well  do  I  remember  the  evening  on 
which  I  first  met  Silvain.  He  was  standing 
at  the  money  office  of  an  opera  house; 
between  him  and  the  money-taker  some 
difficulty  had  arisen  with  respect  to  the  pay 
ment,  and  Silvain,  being  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  language,  had  a  difficulty 
in  understanding  and  in  making  himself 
understood.  I  put  the  matter  straight  for 
them,  and  Silvain  and  I  entered  the  opera 
house  together,  and  sat  next  to  each  other 
during  the  performance.  Being  foreigners 
we  naturally  conversed,  and  the  foundation 
of  a  friendship  was  laid  which  was  as  sincere 
on  his  side  as  it  was  on  mine.  We  made  an 
appointment  to  meet  on  the  following  day, 
and  thereafter  for  a  long  while  travelled  in 
company,  and  were  seldom  apart.  Con- 
fidences, of  course,  were  exchanged,  and  we 
became  familiar  with  each  other's  personal 
histories.  IVIine  was  simple,  and  was  soon 
told ;  his  had  an  element  of  mystery  in  it. 
In  the  relation  of  his  story  I  noted  what 
was  to  me  very  touching  and  pathetic,  and 
what  to  him  had  been  the  cause  of  a  great 
sorrow.  He  had,  as  I  have  informed  you,  a 
twin  brother,  Kristel,  from  whom,  until  he 
set  out  for  his  travels,  he  had  never  been 
separated.  But  their  father,  for  some  reason 
which  I  failed  to  discover,  and  which  also 
was  not  understood  by  Silvain,  had  resolved 
that  his  sons  should  not  travel  in  company, 
and  had  mapped  out  their  separate  routes  in 
so  cunning  a  manner  that,  without  violating 
his  instructions,  they  could  not  meet.  This 
was  a  heavy  grief  to  them.  Bom  within  a 
few  minutes  of  each  other,  they  had  lived,  as 
it  were,  wedded  lives  ;  side  by  side  and  hand 
in  hand  they  had  grown  from  boyhood  to 
manhood,  shared  troubles  and  pleasures,  and 
were  in  rare  and  perfect  harmony.  When 
one  rejoiced  the  other  rejoiced,  when  one  was 
sad  the  other  was  sad  The  severance  of 
two  such  natures  was  therefore  no  common 
severance,  and  the  scene  of  their  last  meeting 
and  parting,  as  described  to  me  by  Silvain, 
must  have  been  heartrending. 

"'I  felt,'  said  SOvain,  'as  if  I  had  lost 
the  better  part  of  myself,  nay,  as  if  I  had 
lost  my  very  self.  But  that  I  was  conscious, 
and  amenable  to  ordinary  human  sensations, 
I  should  have  doubted  that  I  lived.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  describe  my  despair; 
and  my  brother  suffered  as  I  suffered.  I 
gathered  this  from  his  letters,  as  he  must 
have  gathered  the  knowledge  of  my  suffer- 
ings from  mine.  Happily  we  wei-e  not  de- 
barred from  the  consolation  of  corresponding 
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with  each  other.  Not  only  routea  but 
dates  had  been  carefully  prepared  by  our 
father,  and  I  knew  from  day  to  day  where 
Kristel  was,  and  whei-o  he  would  be  to- 
morrow. One  night — I  was  in  Spain  at  the 
time — -I  had  a  vivid  dream,  in  which  Kristel 
played  the  principal  part.  It  was,  as  most 
dreams  are,  panoramic,  phantasmagoric. 
There  was  a  lake ;  upon  it  a  pleasure  boat ; 
in  the  boat  six  persons,  two  boatmen,  two 
ladies,  and  two  gentlemen.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  was  Kristel ;  the  faces  of  the 
others  were  strange  to  me.  They  were 
laughing  and  singing  and  conversing  gaily. 
The  sails  were  set,  and  the  boat  was  plough- 
ing its  way  swiftly  onwards.  Suddenly  the 
clouds  which  had  been  fair,  became  overcast ; 
the  boatmen  were  busy  with  the  sails.  A 
lurch,  and  one  of  the  ladies  was  in  the 
water,  struggling  for  life.  Her  white  arms 
were  upraised,  her  face  was  blanched  with 


terror ;  in  a  moment  she  sank.  Then  my 
brother  stood  upright  in  the  boat,  and 
plunged  into  the  lake.  Alt  was  confusion. 
A  whirl  of  clouds,  of  human  faces,  of 
troubled  waters,  upon  the  surface  of  which 
Kristel  appeared,  supporting  the  insensible 
form  of  the  lady.  They  were  pulled  into 
the  boat,  and  my  dream  ended.  I  awoke, 
much  agitated,  and  when  the  violent  beating 
of  my  heart  abated,  I  wrote  an  account  of 
my  dream,  omitting  no  detail.  In  my  next 
letter  to  Kristel  I  said  nothing  of  my  dream, 
but  on  the  fifth  day  I  received  one  from  him 
in  which  he  gave  me  an  account  of  the 
perilous  adventure,  his  description  tallying 
exactly  with  all  the  particulars  of  my  dream. 
In  this  way  I  discovered  that  there  wa.s 
between  me  and  Kristel  a  strange  mysterious 
link  of  sympathy,  through  which  each  was 
made  acquainted  with  any  danger  or  peril 
which  threatened  the  other,' 


{To  be  continued.) 
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AN  UNKNOWN  COUNTRY. 


PART  I.— FROM   ANTRIM   TO    CUSHENDALL. 


|ES — it  is  a  country  as  ab- 
solutely unknown  to  its 
two  sister  countries  as  if 
it  were  in  the  backwoods 
of  America.  And  yet  it 
is  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  London,  the 
same  of  Edinburgh,  and 
less  than  half  that  time 
of  Dublin.  A  region  so  strangely  beautiful  in 
its  desolation  and  isolation,  that  ever  since  I 
first  saw  it,  in  a  passing  glimpse  fifteen  years 
ago,  it  had  rested  on  my  mind,  amidst  all 
the  countries  I  have  since  travelled  through, 
as  a  land  quite  peculiar,  which  I  longed  to 
revisit  and  investigate,  to  see  if  the  second 
impression  confirmed  the  first.  So  this  year, 
in  spite  of  its  condition  of  political  crisis 
and  general  social  upheaval,  foreboding — may 
Heaven  avert  them ! — no  end  of  troubles  to 
come,  I  declared  my  intention  of  taking 
our  annual  holiday  journey  in  the  north  of 
Ireland. 

It  was  amusing  to  watch  the  mingled 
Burprise  and  disapproval  on  my  friends'  faces. 
**  Going  to  travel  in  Ireland  !  Are  you  not 
afraid  of  being  shot  1  Do  you  expect  to  get 
anj-thing  to  eat  I  Do  you  mean  to  live  in  a 
dirty  cabin,  with  the  pig — *tho  gentleman 
who  pays  the  rint '  (which  he  has  not  done 
lat«ly)---for  your  companion  ;  a  turf-fire,  and 
no  chimney  to  speak  of?  What  can  you 
possibly  find  in  Ireland — especially  the  north 
of  Ireland — worth  seeing,  or  worth  writing 
about  t " 

So  argued  ordinary  acquaintances ;  while 

some    affectionate    utilitarians,  taking    the 

usual  friendly    privilege  of   speaking  their 

minds,  declared  unhesitatingly  that  it  was 
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the  most  Quixotic  project  that  ever  was 
formed,  even  by  an  individual  who  is  rather 
given  to  doing  things  which  nobody  else 
ventures  to  do, '  but  which,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  practical-minded  critics,  some- 
times do  actually  succeed ! 

For  six  long  months  I  answered  these 
protests  with  a  smiling  silence,  possibly 
rather  aggravating ;  but  what  was  the  good 
of  argument?  I  had  deliberately  made  up 
my  mind,  settled  all  my  proceedings,  faced 
all  my  difiiculties,  and  counted  the  cost  of 
them. 

First — as  to  being  shot,  which  to  the 
English  mind  seems  the  natural  result  of 
going  to  Ireland.  I  was  no  landlord,  but  a 
simple  tourist.  And  an  Irishman  generally 
commits  crimes  from  what  he  considers  the 
highest  of  motives.  He  will  murder,  but  he 
will  seldom  steal.  I  was  sure  that  in  these 
times,  as  in  ancient  days,  of  which  Moore 
wrote  in  his  immortal  Irish  melodies,  four 
lone  women — I  had  asked  some  kind  girls  to 
come  and  take  care  of  me — might  traverse 
Ireland  from  end  to  end  and  "  feel  not  the 
least  alarm.*'  As  to  food,  if  we  could  get 
bread,  butter,  milk,  and  eggs  cul  libitum^ 
and  of  the  best  kind,  as  I  was  informed 
would  be  the  case,  we  should  not  starve ; 
but  probably  get  better  fed  than  I  have 
been  in  many  a  grand  foreign  hotel.  For 
the  rest — is  not  nature  always  worth  seeing, 
and  human  nature  worth  writing  about? 
The  only  test  is  the  eye  that  sees,  and  the 
heart  which  takes  in  and  sets  down  "  naught 
in  malice."  And  I  knew  my  intent  was 
good ;  that  I  was  doing  nothing  hastily, 
or  selfishly,  or  superficially,  for  the  mere 
object  of  "  making  a  book." 
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Without  presuming  to  come  forward  with 
any  panacea  for  the  ills  of  poor  old  Ireland, 
done  to  death  for  centuries  with  external 
nostrums,  when  her  real  cure  lies  within  her- 
self, it  struck  me  that  a  woman — only  a 
woman — Irish  by  blood  and  English  by 
education,  old  enough  to  possess  a  certain 
amount  of  experience  as  well  as  common  sense, 
especially  the  experience  that  one  gets  from 
travelling  in  foreign  countries,  and  comparing 
them  with  one's  own — it  seemed  to  me  that 
such  an  one  might  see  things  which  cleverer 
people  failed  to  see,  and  say  things  which  less 
unbiassed  people  dared  not  say,  concerning  a 
country  which  is  so  little  loved  because  so 
little  known.  For  with  nations,  as  with 
human  beings,  "  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law."  You  must  go  to  them  with  an  open 
heart,  and  at  least  try  to  love  them,  else  you 
never  will  understand  them. 

To  this  end  I  had  one  advantage — that  of 
being  absolutely  non-political.  Ladies'  Land 
Leagues,  Primrose  Habitations,  and  Female 
Suffrage  Societies,  are  to  me  equally  ob- 
noxious. I  do  not  care  two  straws  whose 
hand  steers  the  national  ship,  provided  it  is 
a  strong,  steady,  and  honest  hand.  If  it  should 
please  Providence  and  the  enlightened 
British  nation  to  grant  my  sex  a  vote,  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  give  mine,  irrespective  of  party, 
to  the  best  man,  the  most  capable  and  well- 
educated  man,  and  the  truest  gentleman, 
whether  he  be  Radical  or  Conservative,  the 
son  of  a  duke  or  of  a  blacksmith. 

Also,  I  detest  all  religious  warfare — the 
creed  not  of  love  but  of  hatred,  into  which, 
alas !  Christianity  has  been  corrupted,  until 
it  is  made  by  many  to  consist,  not  in  holding 
fast  your  own  faith,  but  in  trying  to  tear 
limb  from  limb — spiritually,  sometimes  bodily 
— every  one  whose  faith  is  different  from 
yours.  I  believe  that  men  of  all  faiths — 
nay,  even  those  poor  souls  who  have  no  faith 
at  all — ought  to  live  together  in  brotherly 
peace,  neither  meddling  with  nor  condemning 
each  other ;  sure  that  God  can  manifest 
Himself  through  the  righteous  of  every 
creed,  or  no  creed ;  and  that,  however  we 
may  hate  one  another,  He  hates  no  man — 
except  the  bigot  and  the  hypocrite. 

It  seemed  to  me,  in  all  humility,  that  a 
woman  who  thought  thus,  and  was  not  afraid 
or  ashamed  to  say  so,  was  not  the  worst  person 
to  go  to  that  **  most  distressful  country,"  and 
tell  what  she  saw  there  to  other  countries, 
whose  crass  ignorance  on  the  subject  is  often 
comical,  sometimes  pathetic,  and  always 
harmful.  There  is  no  condemnation  so  severe 
as  that  of  a  person  who  knows  absolutely 
nothing  of  what  he  condemns. 


To  this  long  preamble — but  not  longer 
than  was  necessary — I  wdll  only  add  that  I 
started  with  the  firm  resolve  not  to  trust  to 
second-hand  evidence,  but  to  see  all  I  could 
with  my  own  eyes,  and  hear  it  with  my  own 
ears — since  in  Ireland,  as  in  many  other 
places,  the  most  difincult  thing  in  the  world 
to  get  at  is  a  fact ;  and  when  you  have  got 
it,  you  generally  hear  it  twisted  into  so 
many  opposite  versions,  that  you  are  led  to 
question  its  existence  at  all. 

So  we  started,  a  party  of  three  "with 
power  to  add  to  their  number."  Not,  I 
confess,  without  some  misgivings,  and  a 
sensation  akin  to  that  of  Saint  Paul  when 
he  went  to  Rome,  "  not  knowing  what  things 
should  befall  him  there."  Still,  on  the  whole, 
we  had  a  good  courage,  strengthened  by 
three  pleasant  days  at  bonny  Carlisle  ;  though 
it  ebbed  a  little  as  we  swept  through  the 
flat  country  between  that  and  Stranraer, 
followed  by  sheets  of  driving  rain,  and  a 
wind — oh,  that  ominous  wind  !  It  haunted 
us  all  through  the  night  in  a  dreary  hotel, 
and  when  our  eyes  opened  to  a  pleasant 
dawn,  there  it  was,  shaking  the  trees  of  a 
churchyard  opposite.  We  could  not  stay — 
we  felt  bound  to  go,  stormy  though  it  was. 
So,  lured  by  the  brilliant  sunshine  and  the 
smiling,  deceitful  sea,  we  found  ourselves,  at 
seven  in  the  morning,  safe  in  the  deck-cabin 
of  the  Larne  steamer,  waiting  for  the  hapless 
passengers  who  had  been  travelling  all  night. 
They  came,  a  forlorn-looking  troop,  and  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  we  set  sail  for  the 
"Island  of  Saints,"  as  Ireland  used  to  be 
called. 

Alas  !  not  now.  The  first  thing  we  beard — 
in  talking  with  two  bright-faced  Irish  girls 
who  had  come  from  Oban  the  day  before, 
and  were  going  on  to  Dublin  that  night,  yet 
seemed  as  cheery  and  as  neat  as  if  they  had 
just  stepped  out  of  a  band-box — was  about  the 
continued  Belfast  riots.  They  told  us  a  train 
had  been  stopped  at  Portadown,  and  Miss 
Minnie  Palmer,  the  actress,  had  been  shot  at 
as  her  carriage  was  passing  through  the  town. 
(N.B. — These  "facts"  were  considerably 
modified  afterwards,  as  were  many  others 
before  we  left  Ireland.)  Nevertheless,  the 
girls  did  not  seem  at  all  afraid,  but  chatted 
gaily  as  we  sailed  down  the  smooth  lough, 
which  extends  for  a  few  peaceful  miles,  before 
reaching  the  open  sea.  They  took  every- 
thing easily — riots  included — speculating  as 
to  whether  they  should  see  any  fighting  as 
they  passed  through  Belfast,  and  maintain- 
ing with  us  an  animated  conversation  on 
Irish  affairs,  which,  as  w^e  afterwards  daily 
learnt,  is  just  now  like  playing  a  game  of 
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whist,  in  which  your  one  thought  is  to 
discover  your  neighbour's  hand,  and  conceal 
your  own. 

At  last  the  breezy  day,  where  bright 
sunshine  added  insult  to  injury,  forced  us  all 
into  silence.  To  be  "rocked  in  the  cradle 
of  the  deep "  may  sound  well  enough  in 
poetry,  but  there  is  some  reason  in  the  angry 
protest  of  the  man  who  declared  that  had  he 
been  present  at  the  Creation,  he  would  have 
advised  that  the  world  should  be  made 
"without  such  a  thing  as  an  island." 

That  unfortunate  island  !  How  lovely  it 
looked  as  we  touched  Larne,  and  saw  thence 
the  shining  half  circle  of  Belfast  Lough, 
one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  As  smiling  and  kindly  was  the 
welcome — though  a  stranger's — to  me  and 
my  two  English  girls,  who  had  never  set 
foot  in  Ireland  before,  and  who,  when  left 
here  in  beneficent  charge  for  three  days, 
while  I  wenL  on  to  Antrim,  bade  me  good- 
bye with  a  wistful  earnestness,  as  if  I  were 
setting  them  adrift  in  a  rudderless  boat  on 
their  way  to  the  North  Pole,  or  somewhere 
equivalent.  (They  told  me  afterwards  that 
those  three  days  were  full  of  pleasantness 
from  beginning  to  end.) 

The  line  from  Larne  to  Antrim  follows 
the  usual  plan  of  Irish  railways — of  making 
the  journey  as  long  and  as  roundabout  as 
possible.  Still,  it  was  not  wearisome.  A 
sunshiny  sea  on  one  hand,  a  smiling  country 
on  the  other.  Cultivated  country  ;  acres  of 
potatoes,  beans,  and  oats,  with  cottages  here 
and  there — not  cabins,  but  cottages,  well- 
built,  roofed  and  glazed ;  often  covered  with 
creepers,  and  brightened  by  pietty  little 
gardens  full  of  flowers.  Could  this  be  the 
land  of  terror  and  misrule  1  Was  it  possible 
to  believe  that  a  few  miles  off  theie  was 
street-fighting  hand  to  hand,  between  fellow- 
Christians,  w'lio  read  the  same  Bible,  wherein 
is  written,  "  Whoso  hateth  his  brother  is  a 
murderer  "  1 

English  people  never  can  understand  that 
Ireland  is  peopled  by  two  races.  Nay,  by 
several  races^  as  distinct  from  one  another  as 
the  Comishman  or  East  Anglian  is  from  the 
Northumbrian  or  the  Lowland  Scot.  So  that 
t(wr  pojmli  by  no  means  implies  a  combined 
voice,  and  the  phrase  "  So  Irish  !  " — alas,  too 
often  an  opprobrious  adjective — includes  types 
of  chai-acter  as  op|)osite  as  the  poles.  Here, 
for  instance,  on  this  Antrim  coast,  which 
was  populated  almost  entirely  by  immigra- 
tion from  Scotland,  the  faces,  the  manners, 
nay,  the  very  accent,  were  so  strongly  Scotch 
that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  one's  self  on  the 
western,  i-ather  than  the  eastern,  shore  of  the 


Irish  Channel.  Still  more  difficult — except 
when  one  thought  of  the  Covenanters,  whose 
blood,  traceable  through  generations,  yet 
lingers  here,  was  it  to  realise  that  an  in- 
dustrious, well-to-do,  thriving,  peaceful  popu- 
lation, should  give  way  to  such  a  Cain-and- 
Abel  madness.  Which  yet  had  a  sort  of 
prudent  method  in  it — for  a  friend  told  us, 
laughing  at  our  fears,  that  Belfast  was 
"quite  quiet  in  the  daytime;"  that  the 
gentlemen  went  up  to  business,  and  the 
ladies  to  do  their  shopping,  only  taking  care 
to  come  away  before  6  p.m.,  "when  the 
fighting  began."  It  was  extraordinary  how 
little  people  living  on  the  spot  seemed  to 
trouble  themselves  about  a  state  of  things 
which  had  seemed  so  dreadful  to  us  at  a 
distance. 

"  We'll  not  talk  about  it,  since  we  can't 
mend  it,"  was  the  wise  though  sad  con- 
clusion that  we  came  to  on  this  heavenly  day, 
when,  as  we  drove  through  the  sleepy  little 
town  of  Antrim,  it  seemed  hardly  possible 
to  believe  there  was  beginning,  within  fifteen 
miles  of  us,  that  civil  war  which,  English 
newspapers  declared,  was  already  inevitable. 
"  We  do  not  get  too  many  such  days  in 
Ireland — even  in  summer"  (it  was  the  17th 
of  August,  but  seemed  full  summer  still). 
"  Let  us  not  waste  an  hour,  but  go  direct  to 
Shanes  Castle." 

My  friends  seemed  to  think  I  knew  all 
about  that  place,  but  in  truth  I  was  in  a 
state  of  total  ignorance  concerning  Shanes 
Castle  and  the  great  Irish  chieftains,  the 
O'Neills,  to  whom  it  belonged.  I  had  never 
even  heard  of  the  first  O'Neill,  the  Red 
Hand  of  Ulster — who,  colonising  that  country 
bv  the  usual  means — invasion,  heard  his 
Viking  leader  say  that  it  should  belong  to 
the  first  man  who  "  touched  land,"  and  ac- 
cordingly cut  off  his  own  left  htand  and  flung 
it  ashore.  The  descendants  of  this  hardv  if 
rather  savage  gentleman  still  live  in  the 
desirable  modern  mansion  which  has  replaced 
the  original  Shanes  Castle,  as  well  as  the 
second  one,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1816.  They 
are  "excellent  people,"  I  was  told,  fulfilling 
all  their  social  and  domestic  duties,  much 
respected  in  the  county,  and  having  nothing 
of  the  wild  O'Neills  of  old  except  the  blood 
and  the  name. 

A  wild  race,  indeed,  these  must  have  been, 
and  their  doings  and  sufferings  fill  an  im- 
portant page  in  Irish  history.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  lift  it.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
civilised  country,  except  ^Italy,  in  which 
are  kept  up  as  in  Ireland  the  vendettas  of 
generations,  and  decent,  respectable  modern 
men  and  women  work  themselves  up  into 


said  to  be  the  tinext  "  place  "  in  Ireland — 
except  the  Mnrqtiia  of  Waterford's  seat, 
Curraghniore.  Such  masses  of  underwood, 
of  flowering  shrubs  growing  half  wild,  aud  of 
majestic  forest  trees— Nature  semi -cultivated, 
But  in  the  burial-ground  Nature  was  left  all 
to  herself— too  much  to  herself,  perliaps— 
for  it  was  rather  sad  to  have  to  scramble 
through  a  wilderness  of  thorns  and  briai-s, 
■  and  broken  head-stonea,  in  order  to  i-ead  one 
of  the  latest  inscriptions : 

"  Thit  vault  ic<M  haill  h/  Shane  M'Briea 
M'Thdim  AbShane  M'Briia  M'PMm  O'Keill, 
£V/.,  m  Iheijmr  lT22./or  a  bariat-pbice  to  him- 
self andfamihj  of  Clannehoyfr 

TJoubtless  meniit  for  Clandebovo  —  the 
early  fiome  of  tlif«  present  Lord  Dufferin, 
near  Holywood.  Belfast,  who  has  made  him 
self  much  more  noted  than  his  name.     But 


planned  for  himself  and  his  descendants 
this  gloomy  tomb  1  where  he  and  they  are 
alike  deserted  and  forgotten — for  the  present 
O'Neills  bury  their  dead  elsewhere.  Still, 
could  not  tliey,  who  have  made  a  neighbouring 
garden,  called  the  Rockery,  into  a  perfect 
Eden  of  beauty,  spare  a  little  thought,  time, 
and  money  to  cleai"  away  the  weeds  from 
over  their  deceased  ancestors!  It  matters 
little,  of  coui-se ;  we  shall  all  sleep  sound 
under  any  coverlet ;  yet  if  I  were  an  O'Neill 
I  should  not  tike  to  see  those  nettles  growing 
rampant  over  my  forefathers'  Iwnes. 

Scarcely  a  stone's  thi'ow  from  this  gloomy 
place  w©  came  out  suddenly  upon  the  glitter- 
ing expanse  of  Lough  Neagh,  the  largest 
lake  in  the  three  kingdoms,  twenty  miles 
long  by  fifteen  broad,  looking  like  an  inland 
sea.  Kot  a  ship  or  a  boat  of  any  sort  dotted 
its  vast  smooth  sui'face  ;  its  long  level  shores 
— for  there  is  not  a  mountain  near^added 
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to  the  sense  of  silent,  smiling,  contented 
desolation. 

"  See  how  we  Irish  throw  away  our  bless- 
ings," said  my  companion,  as  we  stood  looking 
at  the  lovely  sight.  "  In  England  such  a 
splendid  sKeet  of  water  would  have  been 
utilised  in  many  ways,  and  made  a  centre  of 
both  business  and  pleasure.  Factories  would 
have  sprung  up  along  its  shores,  yachts, 
steamers,  fishing-boats,  would  have  covered 
it  from  end  to  end.  Now,  Moore's  solitary 
fisherman,  who  is  supposed  to  stray  on  its 
banks 

**  *  At  the  clear  cold  eve's  declining/  — 

(probably  bent  on  catching  pullan,  the  only 
fish  attainable  here) — might  easily  imagine 
he  saw 


**  *  The  round  towers  of  other  days, 
In  the  wave  beneath  him  shining. 


t  u 


'*But  did  hel"  I  was  foolish  enough  to 
a,<k ;  because  most  fiction  has  a  grain  of  fact 
at  its  core.  "  Was  there  ever  anything  ciirious 
seen  at  the  bottom  of  Lough  Neagh  ? " 

'*  I  have  dredged  it  from  end  to  end,  and 
found  many  submarine  curiosities,  but  never 
a  round  tower  or  a  king's  palace  1  Even  the 
fossilizing  power  which  is  said  to  be  in  its 
waters,  I  believe  lies  not  in  the  lake  itself, 
but  in  one  of  its  tributaries,  the  Crumlin 
river,  which  has  probably  the  same  petrifying 
and  preserving  qualities  that  exist  in  bog. 
At  any  rate  the  fossil  wood,  which  is  often 
found  in  the  Lough,  is  extremely  beautiful." 

'*Ajid  there  is  really  no  record  of  sub- 
merged cities  1 "  said  I,  still  craving  after 
my  pleasant  fiction.  ''  The  waters  must 
cover  such  an  enormous  surface,  which  was 
drv  land  once." 

"Certainly.  It  is  said  that  about  a.d.  100 
the  river  Bann  overflowed,  and  drowned  a 
prince  of  Ulster  with  all  his  kingdom.  Or, 
if  you  prefer  it,  yom*  own  Caxton  declared 
that  the  prince  and  his  people,  being  *men 
of  evyle  lyvinge,'  opened  a  holy  well  which 
was  always  kept  closed.  A  woman  went  to 
draw  water  with  her  child,  the  child  cried, 
she  ran  to  it,  leaving  the  well  uncovered, 
when  up  welled  the  waters,  destroying  the 
whole  country — including  the  woman  and 
child.  This  is  said  to  have  happened  a.d.  65. 
So  you  can  choose  between  two  conflicting 
dates  and  traditions,  and  please  yourself,  as 
you  mostly  can  in  all  histories.  But  here's 
an  undeniable  *  fact ' — the  Castle." 

Not  the  original  fortress,  built  by  the 
first  O'Neill  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh, 


with  the  good  right  hand  yet  left  to  him, 
but  the  half -modern,  half -mediaeval  one  which 
was  burnt  to  the  ground  as  late  as  1816. 
Its  ruins,  picturesque  and  ivy-grown,  showed 
what  a  fine  building  it  must  have  been.  I 
was  shown  "  Lord  O'Neill's  safe  " — a  sort  of 
cupboard  in  the  enormously  thick  wall — 
still  left  standing  in  what  had  been  an 
upper  room.  Also  the  black  stone,  once  a 
carved  head,  fixed  in  the  outer  masonry,  to 
which  clings  a  tradition  that  when  it  falls 
the  family  of  O'Neill  will  end. 

Of  course  they  have  a  Banshee — all  real 
old  Irish  families  have.  Not  the  modem 
Anglo-Irish,  who  came  over  with  Edmund 
Spenser,  Oliver  Cromwell,  or  King  James, 
but  the  true  Celts.  A  friend,  whose  uncle 
was  present  at  the  burning  of  Shanes  Castle, 
told  me  the  story  of  it.  Lord  O'Neill — a 
bachelor — had  a  party  of  gay  bachelor  friends 
<lining  with  him.  In  the  midst  of  their 
jollifications  fire  broke  out  in  a  distant  room. 
Nobody  minded  it  much  at  first — nobody 
does  mind  evil  in  Ireland  till  too  late  to 
mend  it  —and  then  they  inquired  for  the 
fire-engine.  It  had  been  carried  off  that 
very  day  a  dozen  miles  to  destroy  a  wasp's 
nest  in  a  cottage  roof  I  So  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  remove  the  pictures,  furniture, 
and  valuables— or  as  much  of  them  as  they 
could— and  let  the  castle  burn.  Lord  O'Neill 
and  his  companions,  who  must  have  been 
pretty  sober  now,  sat  on  an  old  box  and 
watched  it  burn.  With  the  Lough  and  its 
\\aters  only  a  few  yards  off  they  yet  could 
do  nothing,  unless  it  was  to  curse  their  own 
folly  in  letting  go  the  only  means  of  safety 
-  -the  fire-engine.  While  they  sat,  helplessly 
gazing,  my  friend's  uncle  always  declared  he 
saw,  and  several  of  the  other  guests  affirmed 
the  same,  a  female  figure,  all  in  white,  stand, 
wringing  her  hands,  and  then  pass  and  re- 
pass from  window  to  window  of  the  burning 
house,  in  which  they  were  certain  there  was 
no  living  creature.  Of  course  it  was  the 
Banshee  of  the  O'Neills. 

After  this,  no  one  attempted  to  rebuild 
the  old  castle,  but  a  new  one  was  planned 
close  by,  its  foundation  being  made  of  the 
enormous  underground  passages  found  in 
many  ancient  fortresses ;  probably  meant 
first  as  refuges  in  war-time,  and  then  as 
rooms  for  the  servants,  who  must  have 
been  treated  little  better  than  serfs,  or 
brute  beasts. 

There  are  yet  living,  I  was  told,  persons 
who  remember  what  their  grandparents  have 
said  about  the  manners  and  customs  in  these 
splendid  abodes,  Shanes  Castle  and  Antrim 
Castle;   how  that  the  under-servants  were 
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never  allowed  to  appear,  these  tunnet-like  places  l>emg  made  that  th<?y  might  get  out  to 
the  town  or  elsewhere,  unobserved  by  their  Buperiors. 

Doubtless,  the  lower  class  woi-e  not  pleasant  to  look  at  then — no  more  than  they  are 
now  to  "your  honour"  and  "lier  ladyship."     The  great  gulf  between  gentry  and      I 
commonalty  la  a  relic  of  those  barbaric  davti,  which  seem  leas  distant  here  than  they      | 


From  a  Drawlnff  bf  F 
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He  showed  us  a  ganjen-houee  built  of  "  fogg  " — i.e.,  moss — most  cleverly,  even  artistically. 
"They  calls  me   John   Fogg,  because  I  built  a 
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"Yet  Lough  Neagh  can  be  rough.  I 
have  seen  the  waves  come  rolling  in  on  these 
shores  almost  like  an  Atlantic  tide.  And 
though  it  is  never  more  than  forty-five  feet 
deep  anywhere,  and  its  lack  of  mountains 
saves  it  from  the  gusts  which  make  most 
inland  lakes  so  dangerous,  still  there  are 
days  when  no  boat  would  venture  out.  Our 
winters  are  stormy,  though  mild — as  you 
may  see  by  the  sort  of  vegetation  here — " 
pointing  to  large  fuchsia  bushes,  almost  trees, 
evidently  the  growth  of  many  years.  "  Only 
once  have  I  seen  Lough  Neagh  frozen  over — 
in  1880 — when  I  skated  across  it  quite 
alone,  to  that  point  you  see — twenty  miles 
there  and  back.*' 

A  rather  risky  proceeding,  I  thought,  for 
the  father  of  a  family,  but  for  once  1  did 
not  speak  my  mind,  being  absorbed  in  the 
large,  calm  beauty  of  this  islandless  lake. 

"It  has  one  island,"  my  friend  said, 
"  though  you  can  hardly  see  it ;  a  tiny  dot 
of  about  six  acres,  with  pretty  woods,  and  a 
round  tower.  We  sometimes  pic-nic  there — 
Little  Ram's  Island,  opposite  Balinderry." 

What  strange  flashes  of  remembrance 
come  sometimes  !  Many,  many  years  ago,  I 
had  heard  at  a  concert — of  which  the  singers 
are  all  dead,  and  probably  most  of  the 
audience,  except  one  or  two  old  folks,  who 
then  were  young — a  lovely  old  Irish  song  : — 

"  Tis  pretty  to  be  in  Balinderry, 
'Tis  pretty  to  be  in  Aghalee, 
But  'tis  prettier  to  be  in  Little  Ram's  Island 
Courting  under  the  ivy-tree. 

Ochone,  Ochone. 

**  I  wish  I  was  in  Little  Ram's  Island, 
I  wish  I  was  with  Phelimy  Hyland. 
He  would  whistle  and  I  would  sing 
Until  we'd  make  the  whole  island  ring. 

Ochone,  Ochone." 

I  never  could  understand  that  wailing 
"  Ochone  ! "  till — a  life-time  after — I  heard 
the  rest  of  the  song,  in  a  modernised  version, 
founded  upon  Bunting's  collection.  It  is 
about  a  coy  Mary,  who  would  never  own 
her  love  for  her  "  handsome  boy  "  till  just 
before  he  left. 

"  I'm  going  away  from  Balinderry, 
Out  and  across  the  stormy  sea, 
And  if  in  vour  heart  ve  love  me,  Marv, 
Open  your  arms  at  last  to  me." 

She  did : 

"  And  there  in  the  gloom  of  the  groaning  mast, 
We  kissed  our  first  and  we  kissed  our  last. 

"  'Twas  happy  to  be  in  Little  Ram's  Island, 
But  now  it's  as  sad  as  sad  can  be. 
For  the  ship  that  sailed  with  Phelimy  Hyland 
Is  sank  for  ever  beneath  the  sea. 

Ochone,  Ochone." 


That  sweet  sad  refrain  I  I  could  hear  it  as 
if  it  were  yesterday.  And  now,  after  forty 
years,  I  had  come  in  sight  of  "  Little  Bam's 
Island  "  and  "Balinderry." 

"  We  must  take  you  there.  We  will  get 
a  boat  and  make  an  expedition  to-morrow. 
It  is  at  the  further  end  of  the  Lough,  but 
we  totU  manage  it." 

An  energetic  Irishman  can  manage  any- 
thing, when  he  has  persistency  as  well.  So 
I  smiled  consent,  and  we  drove  merrily  borne. 

August  18. — Alas  !  fate,  and  his  country's 
eccentric  climate,  can  conquer  even  an  Irish- 
man. Next  morning  it  i*ained — as  only  it 
can  rain  in  the  Green  Island.  When  in  the 
afternoon  it  cleared,  in  the  amazingly  sudden 
way  that  it  does  clear  in  Ireland,  there  was 
no  hope  for  an  expedition  which  would  have 
involved  about  sixteen  miles  of  hard  rowing. 
It  was  too  late  for  Little  Bam's  Island. 

Instead,  I  proposed  to  go  and  see  the 
church.  We  nad  been  sitting  talking  over 
many  things — which  being  political  and 
ecclesiastical,  I  sliall  not  refer  to  here,  except 
to  record  two  facts,  which  I  afterwards  heard 
confirmed  by  much  extraneous  evidence. 
The  Irish  Chiu'ch,  instead  of  suffering,  has 
actually  benefited  by  Disestablishment,  since 
the  cessation  of  state  support  has  turned 
towards  it  the  thoughtful  benevolence  of 
laymen  and  landowners.  Also,  the  Catholic 
priesthood  of  the  north  of  Ireland  are 
generally  of  a  superior  class,  and  the  Catholic 
population  fully  as  trustworthy  as  the  Pro- 
testants. Sometimes  more  so,  since  they 
have  less  of  theological  bitterness  than  the 
descendants  of  the  Scottish  immigrants, 
.who  were  chiefly  the  narrowest  type  of 
Presbyterians. 

"  I  have  sat  for  fifteen  years  in  your 
church,  sir,"  said  a  parishioner  of  this  kind, 
giving  notice  that  he  meant  to  quit  it. 
"  And  all  that  time  I  never  heard  you  preach 
a  single  Pi'otestant  sermon." 

That  is,  a  sermon  which  not  mei-ely 
attests  one's  own  faith,  but  protests  against 
the  faith  of  everybody  who  thinks  differently 
— which  is  a  very  general  intei^pretation  of 
the  word  "Protestant" — making  the  most 
conscientious  of  us  feel  sometimes  as  if  we 
would  rather  be  Catholics. 

"  It  was  said  of  old,  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy.  But  I  say 
unto  you — "  Do  the  good  Protestants  of 
Ireland  ever  pause  to  remember  what  He 
said) 

Antrim  Church  dates  from  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  the  glass  window  over  the 
grand   pew — Lord    Massereene's — must    be 
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older  even  than  that.  No  one  knows  how 
it  came  there.  It  is  entirely  of  those 
pale  colours  which  belong  to  the  earliest 
form  of  coloured  glass  :  and  divided  into 
tvo  parts,  one  representing  the  Virgin  with 
saints,  the  other  the  death  of  John  the 
Btiplist,  who  has  the  comfortable  expression 
peculiar  to  most  medisevally-painted  martyrs. 
The  daughter  of  Herodias  stands  beside  him 
with  her  charger ;  in  the  distance  is  seen 
Herod  at  his  banquet. 

The  little  church  has  another  curiosity. 
Its  silver  communion  plate,  flagon,  paten, 
and  chalice  are  inscribed,  "  The  gift  of 
Madam  Abigail  Parnell  to  y*  Parish  of 
Antrim,  a.d.  1701."  And  in  theold  agister 
W)k  is  the  record,  "Abigail  Parnell,  buried 


parishioners  of  Antrim  can  ever  interfere 
with  another.  Being  congratulated  on  this 
by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  Sam  is  reported 
to  have  answered  "that  he  remembered  his 
Lordship's  first  sermon  in  that  church  forty 
years  ago. 

"I  told  the  text  of  it  to  my  old  woman. 
It  was  a  very  fine  sermon ;  and  your  Lord- 
ship preachnl  for  two  hours  and  a  half." 

The  good  Bishop  (he  is  living  still)  turned 
away  smiling,  and  dived  no  more  into  thn 
dangerous  depths  of  Sam's  preternatural 
memory. 

As  we  left  the  church,  the  day  again 
clouded  over,  though  it  was  mild  and  pleasant 
still.  We  turned  into  Antrim  Castle,  Lord 
Maaeereene's,  by  the  only  entrance  now  open. 


1715."  But  the  grave  of  this  excellent 
woman — for  local  tradition  reports  her  to 
Lave  betn  really  an  excellent  woman — is 
altogether  lost.  No  stone  marks  it,  no  one 
knows  where  it  is.  Could  not  her  "dear 
distant  descendant,"  world-known  now,  spare 
a  few  hours  of  his  time,  and  a  few  pounds  of 
his  monev,  to  save  from  total  oblivion  the 
name  of  bis  pntomal  grandmother,  Abigail 
Pai-nell  I 

Had  her  burial  been  within  the  time  of 
the  present  sexton,  she  would  not  have  been 
forgotten.  "  Sam  "  has  a  wonderful  memory. 
Oat  of  hia  clear  recollection  of  every  person 
lie  has  buried  for  the  last  half-century,  there 
lias  bepn  constructed  a  chart  of  the  grave- 
yard, so  that  no  new-comer  out  of  the  defunct 


the  stable  gates;  startling  a  collection  of 
fowls  and  children,  mho  seemed  masters  ol 
the  melancholy  spot — tor  a  dismantled,  imin- 
habited  house  always  looks  melancholy. 
Building  was  going  on,  and  the  pictures  and 
furniture  were  all  swathed  up,  but  we  could 
see  the  fine  proportions  of  the  old  iijoms, 
built  in  1662,  though  the  original  castle 
must  have  been  standing  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  A  "  rath "  still  exists  in  the 
gardens  (for  Saxon  i-eaders  I  should  explain 
that  raths  are  earthen  mounds,  into  which 
the  ancient  Irish  used  to  drive  their  cattle, 
women,  and  children,  for  protection  in  war- 
time), showing  that  Antrim  dates  from  very 
ancient  times. 

The  one   curiosity   of   the   castle   is   the 
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Speaker's  chair,  out  of  the  old  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. At  its  last  sitting,  on  the  10th  of  June, 
1800,  the  Speaker,  the  Right  Honourable 
John  Foster,  who  had  been  violently 
opposed  to  the  Union,  took  the  chair  and 
mace  away  with  him  and  refused  to  deliver 
them  up,  declaring  that  he  would  keep  both 
till  they  were  wanted  for  his  successor,  when 
there  was  again  a  Parliament  in  College 
Green.  But  he  died  without  seeing  this ;  and 
his  son,  maiTying  the  Viscountess  Masser- 
eene,  caiTied  off  the  treasures  to  Antnm 
Castle,  "to  be  left  till  called  for.*'  The 
mace  we  did  not  see,  but  of  the  chair  I  can 
record  that  it  is  a  very  comfortable  one  to 
sit  in.  Whether  its  future  tenant  would 
find  it  so,  if  placed  in  a  Dublin  Parliament, 
is  an  open  question. 

Dull  and  grey  as  the  day  was,  my 
energetic  companion^'  determined  that  I 
should  not  leave  Antrim  without  having 
had  one  sail — with  oars  and  without  sails, 
for  that  I  insisted  on — upon  the  broad  calm 
bosom  of  Lough  Neagh.  So  we  secured  a 
lx)at  and  man,  and  floated  leisurely  down  the 
Six-Mile  Water,  as  it  is  called,  a  river,  quiet 
as  a  duck-pond,  towards  the  lake.  Broad  it 
was,  but  decidedly  not  calm  ;  in  spite  of  old 
Peter  and  his  two  small  oars,  we  felt  as 
helpless  among  the  big  waves  as  if  we  were 
dancing  up  and  down  them  in  a  cockle-shell. 
Nor  did  any  sense  of  the  poetical  alleviate 
the  discomfort  of  the  pnictical. 

"Bound  towers,  did  ye  say,  ma* ami 
Masther  Moore"  (how  did  Peter  ever  hear 
of  Masther  Moore  1)  "wrote  a  power  o' 
nonsense  about  us  fishermen,  an'  what  we 
saw.  I  knows  the  bottom  of  the  Lough, 
every  yard  of  it,  and  there's  no  round 
towers  there,  nor  castles  nayther;  nothing 
but  fish,  and  mighty  few  o*  them." 

And  then  he  opened  up  energetically  on 

the  subject  of  fishing  rights,  or  wrongs,  of 

which  he  seemed    to    have   a   good    many ; 

diverging  afterwards  to  the  question  of  eels, 

and  the  best  mode  of  killing  them,  which 

was  equally  instructive.     A  curious  mixture 

of  Irish  and  Scotch  was  this  same  Peter,  keen 

iind  canny,  though  withal  given  to  "  take  it 

aisy  "  as,  except  when  passions  and  pi'ejudices 

are  concerned,  is  the  way  all  over  Ireland. 

He  evidently  rather  despised  us  for  turning 

back,   but   we  ourselves  were   not  soiTy  to 

exchange  the  big  waves  of  Lough  Neagh  for 

the  placidity  of  Six-Mile  Water,  and  the  safe 

shelter  of  the  family  hearth  afterwards. 

We  had  a  cheerful  evening,  though 
.sprinkled  with  much  political  and  religious 
talk,  which  I  must  ignore  here.  Yet  in 
Irish  social  life,  just  now,  it  is  impossible  to 


ignore  it.  The  heart  of  the  country  is  full 
to  bursting  ;  it  cannot  hold  its  tongue. 

In  England  all  shades  of  opinion  are 
mixed  up  wholesomely  together.  The  more 
phlegmatic  Saxon  may  differ  from  his  neigh- 
bour at  the  polling  booth,  or  regret  that  he 
goes  to  another  church,  perhaps  no  church 
at  all  'y  so  much  so  that  he  might  not  like 
the  said  neighbour  being  intimate  in  liis 
family,  or  marrying  his  daughter.  But  he 
meets  him  at  dinner-parties,  and  in  railway 
trains,  and  interchanges  social  amenities  with 
him  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  He 
does  not  think  it  necessary  to  knock  a  man 
down  for  presuming  to  differ  from  himself 
as  to  the  government  of  their  common 
country,  or  to  condemn  him  to  eternal  per- 
dition for  wishing  to  enter  heaven  by  another 
I'oad  than  his  own.  But  in  Ireland — alas ! 
alas  I 

However,  even  there  are  some  calm- 
minded,  sweet-natured  Christian  men  of  all 
parties,  who  dare  to  hold  the  balance  even 
and  drop  the  line  of  social  demarcation, 
which  in  most  cases  is  drawn  sharp  as  if 
made  of  swords. 

"  I  would  not  contradict  Mr.  Blank,  for 
he  means  well,  and  he  does  not  like  contra- 
diction," said  to  me  one  of  these,  when  I 
had  been  listening,  mentally  engaged  the 
while  in  the  interesting  process  of  dividing 
truth  from  imagination,  to  an  energetic 
Orangeman  who,  d,  jyropoa  of  the  Belfast 
troubles,  had  given  me  a  long  account  oJ 
other  riots  long  ago,  which  I  had  never 
heard  of.  "  But  it  is  only  fair  to  explain  to 
you  that  the  Catholics,  not  the  Protestants, 
began  those  disturbances,  and  that  after- 
wards, to  my  certain  knowledge,  several 
benevolent  Catholic  families  joined  together 
to  recompense  the  sufferers." 

"And  how  do  you,  with  your  wide 
experience,  judge  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants  1 " 

He  smiled — the  large-hearted  smile  of  a 
just  and  good  man.  "  I  do  not  judge  at  all, 
I  merely  act.  I  do  my  best  for  all.  As  a 
rule  I  find  my  Catholic  neighbours  quite  as 
easy  to  live  beside  as  the  Protestants.  They 
often  send  for  me  when  they  are  sick  or 
dying,  and  I  always  go.  The  priest  and  I 
are  very  good  friends — in  matters  of  charity 
we  often  work  into  one  another's  hands. 
Why  not?" 

Why  not,  indeed  I  If  it  were  oftener  so, 
how  much  better  for  poor  Ireland  ! 

August  19th. — There  is,  I  have  noticed,  a 
curious  certainty  underlying  the  proverbial 
uncertainty  of  the  Irish  climate.      A  very 
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bad  day  is  not  unfrequently  followed  by  a 
good  one— a  day  so  heavenly  that  you  feel, 
if  the  world  always  looked  like  this,  you 
would  scarcely  wish  for  paradise.  We  had 
many  such  on  our  joui'ney,  but  none  lovelier 
than  this  day,  when  again  we  thought  of  the 
voyage  to  Little  Ram's  Island.  But,  alas, 
it  was  impossible.  My  young  companions 
would  be  waiting  for  me,  ready  to  start  on 
the  coast-road  to-morrow.  I  ought  to  be  at 
Lame  to-night,  and  even  my  practical  host 
and  kindly  hostess  confessed  that  once  afloat 
on  LoQgh  Neagh,  there  wjis  no  saying  when 
we  might  be  back  again.  No,  I  must 
not  be  faithless — Ram's  Island  could  not 
be  done. 

"  But  we  will  not  waste  this  lovely  day. 
Let  us  walk  over  to  Steeple  and  see  the 
Round  Tower  there.  Your  artist "  (who  had 
preceded  me  at  Shanes  Castle,  and  elsewhere) 
"thought  it  exceedingly  fine — ^indeed  it  is 
considered  the  most  perfect  Round  Tower 
yet  remaining  in  Ireland.  And  possibly  it 
gave  the  name  to  the  estate  in  which  it 
stands,  for  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  used 
as  a  steeple  or  belfry," 

A  pleasant  walk  took  us  to  this  fine  speci- 
men of  these  mysterious  towers,  found  all 
over  Ireland,  about  which  there  has  been 
so  much  speculation,  but  of  whose  date  of 
building — and  builders — nothing  has  ever 
been  discovered.  Pre-Christian  they  must 
have  been,  though  afterwards  used — as  this 
one— for  Christian  purposes.  A  cross  in- 
closed in  a  circle  is  cut  in  stone  over  its 
doorway,  and  at  the  top  are  the  remains  of 
a  beam  placed  across,  upon  which  a  bell 
probably  swung.  Its  exquisite  proportions 
—being  over  fifty  feet  in  circumference  at 
the  base  and  tapering  gradually  upwards — 
were  very  striking.  Strange  to  see  it 
in  this  pretty  modem  garden,  and  think 
of  the  hands  that  built  it — the  long-dead 
hands  of  an  altogether  vanished  race. 

"  Yes,  it's  a  fine  tower,  and  it  made  such 
a  splendid  play-place  for  us  boys,"  said  the 
owner,  who  must  have  been  a  boy  a  good 
while  ago.  "  It  was  struck  by  lightning  in 
1822,  and  had  to  be  repaired.  My  father  was 
always  rather  proud  of  it  and  careful  over  it, 
but  we  boys  only  thought  of  our  play.  We 
used  to  creep  in  at  the  doorway  and  look  up 
to  the  top — ninety-three  feet  it  is — where 
there  are  four  slits  of  windows,  east,  west, 
north,  and  south,  exact  to  the  points  of  the 
compass.  We  thought  it  a  pity  so  much 
good  space  should  be  lost,  so  one  day  we  got 
a  ladder  inside,  and  climbed  up  it,  and  then 
laid  planks  across  on  the  rough  masonry — a 
sort  of  loft  it  was.    Then  we  planned  another 


a  little  higher — I  think  there  were  three  lofts 
in  all — and  we  used  to  clamber  up  and  down 
them.     Oh  !  it  was  great  fun  1" 

Very  likely.  Thus  goes  the  world  away. 
The  handiwork  of  those  unknown  primseval 
peoples  turned  into  a  "  splendid  play-place  " 
tor  the  boys  of  the  nineteenth  century  I 
Yet — what  matters  1  Good  work  has  always 
good  uses — and  finds  a  good  end.  So  let 
the  sun  shine  on  this  silent  Round  Tower, 
which  keeps  its  secret  with  such  a  cheerful 
smile,  and  on  the  equally  smiling  garden 
below  it,  which  must  have  been  a  burying- 
ground,  for  human  remains  were  found  when 
digging  the  flower-beds — which  in  their 
masses  of  gorgeous  colour  were  a  delight  to 
the  eyes.  Thence  we  passed  to  the  kitchen- 
garden — such  a  garden !  the  first  of  many 
which  I  afterwards  saw,  and  which  awoke 
in  me  the  saddest  s^se  of  how  Ireland 
wastes  her  blessings — blessings  of  soil  and 
climate  equal,  or  superior,  to  any  European 
laud. 

While  Irish  cottage-gardens  scarcely  exist 
at  all,  the  gardens  of  "  the  gentry "  are  in 
many  cases  quite  remarkable.  Four-square, 
protected  by  a  solid  stone  wall  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  high,  with  a  little  gate — alas, 
too  often  locked,  and  they  say,  obliged  to  be 
locked,  tor  poor  ignorant  Paddy  cannot 
as  yet  be  taught  to  see  that  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  like  the  fowls  of  the  air,  are 
not  as  much  his  as  his  master's.  W^ithin 
this  sheltered  space,  flowers,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables flourish  all  together  in  wonderful 
luxuriance. 

Oh,  what  a  garden  to  possess !  literally 
rampant  with  plenty.  Flower-borders  on 
either  side  the  neat  gravel  walks ;  beyond 
these,  long  lines  of  gooseberry-bushes,  heavy 
with  fruit,  smooth  or  hairy,  yellow,  green, 
and  red  ;  and  espaliers  laden  with  fast  ripen- 
ing apples  and  pears.  As  for  the  raspberry- 
bushes,  they  were  a  perfect  forest,  six  or 
seven  feet  high — into  which  some  one  I 
blush  to  name  disappeared  in  the  very  middle 
of  an  interesting  archaeological  argument,  and 
was  missing  for  several  minutes  !  And  the 
vegetables,  which,  being  kept  in  good  order, 
were  almost  as  pretty  as  flowers — it  was  a 
treat  to  see  the  gigantic  old-fashioned  arti- 
chokes, the  rows  of  late  peas  and  early 
scarlet-runners,  and  the  dark-red  leaves  of 
the  beetroot  contrasting  with  the  bright- 
green  of  the  curly  kale. 

"  What  a  delight  this  garden  must  be  I 
What  a  pleasure  to  turn  into  it  a  handful  of 
holiday  children — good  children,  who  could  be 
trusted  not  to  eat  themselves  ill.  How  nice 
to  walk  round  it  with  a  big  basket  and  think 


"  Nobody  thinks  of  cultivating  them — 
nobody  knows  how  to  do  it.  The  cottager 
plants  his  bit  of  ground  with  potatoeB,  and 
perhaps  a  few  bei»ns— be  never  aims  at  any- 
thing beyond.  As  for  growing  vegetebles 
or  fmit  to  sell,  such  an  idea  never  enters  his 
mind.  He  would  not  do  it  even  for  himself, 
he  would  prefer  to  live  on  potatoes  all  the 
year  round.  Alas !  in  Ireland  as  elaewhero 
— -but  more  in  Ireland  than  elsewhere — the 


"But,"  I  urged,  "though  revolutions  gener- 
ally come  fi-om  below,  reformations  come  from 
above.  It  is  the  upper  classes  who  must 
teach  the  lower.  Suppose  some  enterprising 
horticulturist  were  to  start  a  market-garden, 
he  might  do  wonder!^  with  this  fine'  climate 
and  fertile  soil,  and  by  employing  labour 
scatter  among  the  poor  money  as  well  as 
instruction." 

My  companion  shook  his  head  sadly. 
"  Utopian — Utopian  !  Your  market-gardener 
might  raise  produce,  but  he  would  never  sell 
it.  And  your  labom^r  would  never  work. 
Tlie  Irish  peiisant  has  little  notion  of  either 
luxury  or  comfort.  Now  especially,  he  has 
lost  all  heart.     His  patience  is  wonderful, 


ishisun-  fij^^,- 

complaining  ^  a*.- 

endurance.  ^^ 

But  he  ngver 
tries    to    resist  ,  , 

misfortune  or  avoid 

it.     He  would  sit  and     iottades  near  oaiihu!! 
let  hia  cabin  drop  to  toweb. 

pieces    over    his    head  **"* "  ■"""^J ''"  ^*  "'""^' 
before  he  would  bestir 
himself    to    mend    it." 

The  speaker  was  Irish,  and  had  liveil  in 
Ireland  nearly  all  his  days.  Alas  !  I  found 
then,  and  often  afterwards,  that  the  most 
hopeless  about  the  futui-e  of  Ireland  are  the 
Irish  themselves. 

"  But  don't  let  us  talk.  Come  and  see  the 
"Witch's  Stoue^here — among  the  cucumber 
frames.  Sfie  was  an  energetic  Irishwoman — 
she  leapt  from  the  top  of  the  Bound  Tower. 
You  can  see  the  mark  of  her  ellww  and 
knee  where  she  alighted." 

So  wo  could.  It  was  evidently  one  of 
those  flat  Druidical  stones,  supposed  to  be 
used  for  human  sacrifices.  The  little  circular 
holes,  now  filled  with  innocent  rain-water. 
were  made  to  receive  the  victim's  blood.  It 
was  good  to  think  that  we  bad  gained  a  few 
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steps  in  civilisation  since  then — that  life  was 
held  of  more  value,  and  could  be  made  a 
little  more  pleasant  and  comfortable. 

"Pleasant  !  comfortable  1  Our  poorer 
classes  hardly  understand  the  words.  They 
are  half  barbaric  still.  And  yet  there  are 
in  them  certain  qualities,  mental  and  moral, 
which  are  altogether  lacking  in  your  English 
and  Scotch  peasant.  And  what  the  country 
is — how  rich  and  plentiful  it  might  be  made, 
and  is  made,  when  the  lords  of  the  soil  take 
trouble  with  it,  you  have  but  to  look  round 
on  this  garden  and  see.'' 

So  talked  we — I  will  not  vouch  for  the 
words,  but  I  will  for  the  substance — till  we 
reached  the  friendly  door  which  I  was  so 
soon  to  leave,  and  found  waiting  there  a  good- 
looking  young  fellow  of  nineteen  or  so — not 
exactly  in  rags,  but  very  poorly  clad.  He 
had  come  to  speak  about  his  marriage !  for  the 
expenses  of  which  his  friends  had  subscribed 
five  shillings. 

"Yes;  that  is  how  we  do  in  Ireland," 
explained  my  friend.  "And  perhaps  you 
may  say  it  is  the  cause  of  our  misery — and 
serve  us  right.  But  what  is  poor  Paddy  to 
do!  The  best  part  of  his  life  is  his  youth. 
Oor  peasantry  marry  as  mere  boys  and  girls ; 
but — they  do  marry ;  and  they  very  seldom 
break  the  marriage-vow.  Consequently  they 
rear  up  a  brood,  wild  and  numerous  as  young 
pigs  or  chickens,  but  healthy  and  strong ; 
the  wholesome  children  of  virtuous  parents. 
On  this  point  of  strict  morality — the  pivot 
upon  which  society  turns — there  is  not  a 
t»untry  in  £urope — statistics  prove  it — which 
can  compare  with  Ireland." 

A  few  hours  more,  and  I  had  left  Antrim 
behind  me,  with  all  its  pleasant  recollections, 
and  was  safely  landed  at  Lame — there  to  pick 
up  my  young  flock  and  continue  my  journey. 

One  of  the  reasons  often  given  against 
travelling  in  Ireland  is  that  there  are  no 
hotels  fit  for  tourists  who  have  any  sense  of 
cleanUness  or  comfort;  which  was  true  enough 
some  years  ago,  but  is  not  now.  For  the 
encouragement  of  those  who  wish  to  see 
the  wondrous  beauties  of  this  almost  un- 
known country,  I  shall  set  down  those  places 
where  the  weary  traveller  need  not  fear  to 
laj  his  head — as  I  did  mine,  and  woke  up  to 
the  loveliest  morning,  and  an  unimpeachable 
breakfast — at  the  Olderfleet  Hotel,  Lame. 

August  20th.— To  feel  "  fresh  as  a  lark," 
—though  pretty  well  on  in  yeai-s,  and  of 
limited  physical  capacities — one  requires  to 
have  slept  in  a  good  bed,  with  plenty  of 
fresh  air  and  quiet  surroundings.  All  these 
are  attainable  at  the  Olderfleet,  which  was 


built  near  the  site  of  an  old  castle  by  the 
late  Mr.  James  Chaine,  to  whom  Larne  owes 
its  harbour,  its  steam  communication  with 
Stranraer,  and  much  of  its  prosperity.  He 
must  have  been  a  remarkable  man,  full  of 
benevolence  and  of  untiring  energy.  The  talk 
of  the  neighbourhood  attributes  his  painfully 
sudden  death  to  his  exertions  in  organising 
the  reception  and  departure  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales.  Two  days  after- 
wards his  kindly  hand,  the  last  they  touched 
in  leaving  Ireland,  lay  still  in  death.  Gossip 
— too  new  to  be  tradition — declares  that  he 
left  orders  to  be  buried  in  a  sitting  posture 
on  a  little  hill,  whence  he  could  overlook 
his  beloved  Lame  Harboui*.  A  strange 
fancy,  which  recalls  the  burials  of  the  old 
Norse  heroes.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
good  Belfast  merchant  was  a  hero  in  his  way« 
and  has  left  two  sons  who  well  may  follow 
in  his  steps. 

His  influence  has  greatly  helped  on  civilisa- 
tion. Enquiring  how  we  could  traverse  the 
splendid  coast-road  between  Lame  and  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  we  found  that  an  energetic 
Mr.  MacNeill  had  organised  a  system  of 
tourist  and  private  cars,  with  good  horses, 
and  capable,  steady  drivers.  No  fear  of 
driving  over  a  pig,  as  I  remembered  doing 
in  the  streets  of  Belfast  about  thirty  years 
ago,  and  being  answered  as  the  creature  ran  ' 
limping  away — "Och,  miss,  sure  an'  we 
often  do  it.  It  doesn't  hurt  them."  No 
stopping  at  whiskey  shops  alarms  us;  our 
driver  looked  sober  as  a  judge ;  an  honest, 
kindly  young  fellow,  whom  everybody  knew. 
And  his  vehicle  was  not  an  outside  car, 
which  the  timorous  English  mind  expected, 
but  a  comfortable  waggonette. 

Merrily  we  started,  I  and  my  third  young 
friend,  and  picked  up  the  other  two  stray 
lambs  from  theii'  delightful  temporary  fold, 
where  they  had  been  shown  no  end  of  kind- 
ness. They  had  seen  several  curious  things 
— an  ancient  cromlech,  near  the  landing-place 
of  Lame ;  the  Giant's  Cradle ;  a  rocking 
stone,  said  still  to  rock  when  any  criminal 
approaches  it ;  the  village  of  Glynn,  with  its 
ruined  church,  and  other  places  ;  one  always 
hears  afterwards  of  so  many  things  left  un- 
visited.  But  the  great  thing  is  to  see  all 
one  can,  and  enjoy  all  one  can. 

As  we  certainly  did;  driving  along  the 
splendid  road,  a  triumph  of  engineering, 
with  overhanging  cliffs  on  the  left,  and  on 
our  right  the  open  sea,  as  blue  and  bright 
as  the  Mediterranean.  Indeed  for  many 
things  the  road  along  the  Riviera  which  we 
go  so  far  to  see,  is  scarcely  finer  than  this 
one,  at  our  very  doors.     It  wandered  in  and 


kept  chnnging  minute  by  minute.  There 
were  the  C'orn-sacka  of  Bnllygally  Head, 
basaltic  pillars,  of  a  Foi-mation  similar  to 
the  Giant's  Causeway  ;  the  detached  rock 
on  whii-h  are  the  few  remains  of  Cairns 
Castle,  and  many  another  huge  rock,  over- 
hanging— and  sometimes  in  winter  actually 
falling  on  the  narrow  road. 

Glenarm  is  a  sweet  little  bay,  which  gives 

its  name  to  a  comparatively  modern  castle  ; 

owned    by    the    MacDonnells,    and    bearing 

«n  inscription  that  it  was  built  "  with  the 

If»«ve  of  God,"  by  Sir  Bandle  MacDonuell, 

Earl  of  Antrim,  "having  to  his  wife  Dame 

^*-elIis  O'Neill,"  in  1636.    Excursionists  often 

^ata  from  Belfast  for  a  pleasant  day  there, 

Ut  we  were  obliged  to  pass  on,  being  due  at 

«-ushend«ll  that  afternoon. 

^^o         *""  '^"^'■^^y  house  is  Carnlough,  where 

^    u    can  luiioh  ;  we  always  did,"  said  a  too- 

"niidnig   friend  ;  and,   lured   by  another  of 


From  a  Dravini)  it  F.  Noel  Patok. 


these  charming  little  bays  which  continually 
indent  the  coast,  we  stopped  there. 

To  our  cost.  Why  is  it  that  in  Ireland  it 
seems  so  difficult,  next  to  impossible,  that 
windows  should  l>c  made  to  open,  and  duoi.s 
to  shut?  that  soap  and  water,  brushes  and 
scouring-flannel  should  seem  to  be  almoi^C 
unattainable  luxuries )  Why,  when  in  de.spair 
we  went  out  and  "  wandered  by  the  brook- 
side,"  a  really  pretty  brook,  travelling  sea- 
wards, should  we  find  ourselves  reminded  of 
Santa  Lucia,  of  Naples,  than  which,  to  those 
that  know  the  place,  no  prettier,  word  has  an 
uglier  sound  1 

I  hear  the  Carnlough  Hotel  will  change 
hands  this  year,  and  so  will  hold  my  tongue 
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alnut  it,  except  earnestly  to  advise  the  in- 
coming tenant  to  spend  a  few  pounds  in 
point  luid  paper,  ami  a.  few  filiillings  more  in 
brooros  and  bruEhes,  which,  with  one  or  two 
decent  servants  and  a  capable  mistress, 
would  make  this  little  inn  a  most  pleasant 
permanent  halting-place  on  the  beautiful 
coast-road.  How  pretty  its  surroundings 
are,  our  artist,  who  went  ahead  of  us,  and 
"uffered  as  we  did,  here  has  plainly  shown, 

Garron  Point,  a  few  miles  further  on,  was 
A  delighb  to  our  eyes ;  and  we  longed  to 
climb  np  the  winding  road  at  the  left  to 
Garron  Tower,  a  small  castle  belonging  to 
the  Alarqtiis  of  Londonderry,  planted  on  a 
fable  land,  with  the  sea  below  and  the  hills 
iibove.  Its  gardens  and  grounds  are  said  to 
be  rery  fine,  and  its  sea  views  magnificent. 
Bat  we  had  no  time  to  stay  and  examine  it, 
tbnugh  this  is  easily  done  by  getting  an 
^Tilmi)»ioQ  at  the  estate  office,  Gamlough. 
We  felt  we  must  hurry  on.  For  the  bright 
<Iaj  was  clouding  over,  and  we  had  still  a 
good  many  miles  before  us. 

Headland  after  headland  appeared  and 
ili.sappeai'ed  ;  the  sea  turned  grey  instead  of 
blue ;  the  road  seemed  to  wind  in  and  out  in 
ceaseless  curves.  Curiously  shaped  rocks, 
with  Rtill  odder  names— one,  I  remember, 
tilled  the  Spinning-woman,  and  very  like  a 


sitting  woman  it  was — were  pointed  out 
from  time  to  time.  Also,  we  kept  looking 
out  for  Pertain  picturesque  cottages  which 
had  caught  our  artist's  fancy,  and  which  are 
here  depicted,  and  for  a  small  railway  anil 
quay  made  for  some  ii-on  mines  up  one  of 
these  Antrim  Glen.':,  now  dilapidated  ami 
apparently  disused. 

"  And  there  ia  Margery  Biaset's  castle," 
cried  one  of  us,  who  had  been  hero  befoi-e, 
and  who  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of  the 
said  Morgeiy  Bisset.  Concerning  whom  we 
put  numerous  questions  to  several  people 
hereabouts,  but  could  learn  nothing  about 
that  respectable  lady  except  the  little  group 
of  tumbledown  walls  which  bear  her  mime. 

On,  on,  for  we  were  growing  tired,  and 
beginning  to  wonder  how  the  beautiful  coast- 
road  would  look  from  under  waterproofs  and 
umbrellas,  when  turning  round  one  more  of 
the.se  picturesque  headlands,  we  came  in 
sight  of  a  pretty  little  village  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  greenery,  in  the  curve  of  a  semi- 
circular bay. 

"  There  it  is  I  I  remember  it  now  !  "  cried 
the  great-greatgreat'granddaughter  of  Damo 
Margery  fiisset.  And  as  we  drove  up  to 
the  prettiest  of  inns,  a  smiling  hostess, 
standing  at  its  door,  bade  us  '■  welcome  to 
Cushendali." 


{To  be  continued.) 


JACQUETTA. 
By  the  Author  of  "Mehalah,"  'John  Herring,"  etc. 


aWO  days  after  the  party 
at  Lea  HiroinJelleB  the 
Baron  de  Montcontour 
appeared  at  Chainpclair 
in  a  new  glossy  cloth  coat, 
evidently  assumed  for  tli« 
first  time.  There  was  not 
a  Kpeck  of  dust,  not  u 
hair  on  it,  no  i-ain-drop 
lind  taken  off  its  tirst  gloss.  His  hat  also 
was  distinctly  worn  for  the  first  time.  When 
he  removed  it  the  creamy  kid  lining  was 
as  clean  as  a  lady's  ball-glove.  His  waist- 
coat was  white,  starched,  and  the  creases 
in  it  ju.«t  fls  it  had  come  homo  folded 
from  the  wash.  His  trousers  were  lavender, 
his  gloves  ditto.  From  iaimcdiately  below 
his  vk-aistcoat  to  immediately  above  the  top 
of  the  iHHit  I  tattler  on  both  legs  descended  a 
perfectly  irreproachable  crease  in  the  trousers, 
the  result  of  mingled  tenderness  in  folding, 
and  firmness  of  pressure  when  folded. 

When  the  baron  removed  his  hat  an  odour 
of  otto  of  rose  was  difiused  through  the 
room  from  his  neatly  trimmed  and  curled 
hair,  which  had  been  i-ecently  treated  by  a 
coiffeur. 

That  tins  elaborate  got-up  meant  some- 
thing, and  that  something  serious,  could  not 
bedoubtedjMisaPengelly  sawitatonce,  Mrs, 
Fairbrother  sniffed  it.  and  first  the  unmarrietl 
lady  had  to  leave  the  drawing-room  to  order 
the  cook-housemaid  to  get  refreshments,  then 
Mrs.  Fairbrother  remembered  she  bad  a 
letter  to  write,  and  she  apologised  to  M.  do 
Montcontour  for  withdrawing.  The  baron 
was  left  in  the  sitting-room  with  Jacqnetta, 
who  became  alaiTned,  and  gave  an  appealing 
look  to  her  mother  to  stay — and  with  Ponce, 


Aunt  Betsy's  fat  blaek  pug,  which,  with  its 
eyes  nearly  starting  out  of  its  head,  sat  like 
a  heraldic  monster  on  a  gate-post,  upon  a 
stool  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  looking 
knowingly,  interestedly,  first  at  the  Itaron, 
then  at  Jacquettn. 

When  Mrs.  Fairbrother  entered  tlie  little 
back  room  to  write  her  letter,  she  found 
Aunt  Betsy  there  ;  she  had  given  her  orders 
to  Jacqueline  her  factotum,  and  had  not 
returned  to  the  drawing-room. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Pengelly, 
"  he's  come  at  last  to  do  it." 

'■1  think  so,  auntie." 

"  I'm  positive.  I  know  the  ways  of  the 
country.  He  has  never  worn  that  hat,  those 
gloves,  that  coat,  and  ]>erhaps  the  other 
things,  l>efore.  Did  you  see  also  that  his 
shirt  front  bulged  out )  " 

"No,  1  didn't." 

*'  It  has  been  double  starched ;  niavk  my 
words  he  means  to  do  it.  Do  you  think 
Jacket  will  accept  him  1 " 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Mrs.  Fair- 
brother,  "'  J  thought  she  liked  young  Asheton 
best ;  but  they  had  a  tiff  about  something  at 
the  Kundles  t'other  day,  and  she  has  not 
told  me  what  it  was  about,  uor  has  he  caltod 

"  I  hope  she  will,"  said  Miss  Pengelly,  "  it 
would  be  a  great  comfort  to  me.  1  don't 
like  the  Monteontours  to  feel  hurt  about  luy 
getting  Champclair,  and  this  might  make  all 
right  again,  as  I  shall  bequeath  it  to  Jacket. 
Where  is  Ponce?" 

"  I  left  him  sitting  on  the  stool." 

"Did  you  call  himi" 

"  Yes,  but  he  would  not  come ;  he  just 
stood  up  and  sat  down  on  his  tuil  again. 
The  young  people  will  not  mind  his  presence. 
He  is  only  a  dog." 
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"Only  a  dog,  yes — but  such  a  dog.  I 
won't  have  Ponce  disparaged.  Take  care 
that  I  don't  leave  Champclair  to  him."  Miss 
Pengelly  laughed.  Then  she  added,  "Well, 
if  Ponce  wants  to  leave  the  room  the  windows 
are  open." 

"Do  you  think  that  Jacket  would  be 
happy  with  Lord  Monkey  tower  1  She  would 
have  to  live  out  of  England  and  it  would  be 
a  great  privation  to  us  not  to  have  Jacket 
near  us,  and  it  would  also  be  a  sore  trial  to 
her,  she  is  such  an  affectionate  girl,  so  fond 
of  me  and  her  father.  Dear  child,  I  don't 
like  to  think  even  of  parting  with  her." 
The  old  lady's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"Nonsense,  Louisa,"  said  Miss  Pengelly, 
"I  have  lived  a  great  part  of  my  life  in 
France,  and  like  it  well.  I  dare  say  I  would 
find  it  dull  in  England  if  I  were  to  return  to 
it.  One  can  live  anywhere  and  be  happy  if 
one  docs  one's  duty  and  has  a  clear  con- 
science, and  the  digestion  >>e  all  right.  You 
will  have  to  get  Fairbrother  to  retire  from 
business  and  come  and  live  near  Nantes. 
There  we  shall  form  quite  a  colony  and 
dictate  to  the  consul  and  the  chaplain." 

"I  don't  understand  Frenchinen,"  said 
Mrs.  Fairbrother,  sadly  shaking  her  head. 
"  It  is  like  poultry.  1  got  some  Aylesbury 
ducks  once  and  thought  they  wanted  water, 
most  ducks  do ;  but  though  these  were  ducks 
they  didn't  care  for  water,  and  Brahman 
fowls  I  overfed  with  heating  diet,  they 
wanted  different  treatment  from  Ham- 
boroughs  and  Dorkings.  It  is  so  with 
human  beings — there  are  different  breeds 
and  they  have  different  ways,  and  ought  to 
he  understood.  They  lay  differently,  and 
some  are  good  sitters,  and  some  ain't.  I 
mean  fowls,  not  human  beings.  I  know 
nothing  of  Frenchmen ;  never  saw  one  out 
of  a  menagerie  before  I  came  abroad." 

"The  baron  is  a  worthy  young  man,  I 
have  not  heard  a  word  against  him,  and 
he  belongs  to  a  family  which  has  never 
produced  a  black  sheep."  Suddenly  in  at 
the  window  bounded  Ponce,  and  danced, 
snapping,  barking,  wagging  his  stump  of  a 
tail,  round  his  mistress.  His  goggle  eyes 
twinkled  with  excitement,  his  fat  glossy 
sides  quivered. 

"  My  dear !  "  exclaimed  Aunt  Betsy.  "  Oh, 
Louisa  !  She  has  accepted  him."  Then  the 
two  old  women  flung  themselves  into  each 
other's  arms  and  burst  into  hysterical 
weeping. 

The  door  opened,  and  Jacquetta  appeared 
in  it,  also  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  But  Ponce 
danced  and  barked,  and  snapped  at  his  tail, 
full  of    delight,    and   his   protruding    eyes 


sparkled  with  intelligence  and  expressed  his 
gi'asp  of  the  situation. 

Ponce  was  premature,  so  was  Aunt  Betsy. 
Jacquetta  had  not  exactly  accepted  the  bkron, 
but  she  had  not  refused  him.  She  had 
referred  him  to  her  mother  for  a  final 
answer.  Now  she  came  to  beg  Aunt  Betsy 
to  go  to  M.  de-Montcontoiu*  and  to  let  her 
consult  her  mother  about  the  offer. 

Miss  Pengelly  rushed  into  the  drawin^f- 
room  with  both  her  hands  extended.  Ponce 
running  after  her.  She  seized  the  baron's 
hands  and  shook  them,  and  shook  at  the 
same  time  the  tears  from  her  eyes. 

"  I  am  so  glad,  dear  bai'on  t  All  comes 
right  in  the  end  in  the  best  of  worlds.  I  do 
assure  you  I  was  most  surprised  when  I 
learned  that  Madame  de  Hoelgoet  had  left 
me  Champclair,  I  never,  never  urged  her  to 
do  anything  for  me.  I  did  my  duty  to  her, 
and  received  my  wage.  If  I  thought  about 
receiving  anything  more,  I  expected  only 
maybe  a  couple  of  hundred  francs  as  a  little 
remembrance — never,  never  that  I  should 
have  Champclair.  Do  me  justice.  It  has 
hui-t  my  feelings  inexpressibly  that  Madame 
la  Baronne,  your  mother,  should  have  sup- 
posed otherwise.  I  am  incapable  of  acting 
unjustly  to  and  taking  an  unfair  advantage 
of  a  fly.  And  now  all  will  come  right ;  for 
I  shall  leave  Champclaii*  to  Jacquetta,  and 
so  it  will  return  to  the  family.  Madame  la 
Baronne  will  no  longer  feel  hostile  towards 
me.     Your  mother  consents  to  the  union  1" 

M.  de  Montcontour's  beaming  face  became 
grave.  "  Alas !  Mademoiselle,  that  is  my 
difliculty.  I  have  not  asked  my  excellent 
mother's  consent.  She  does  not  even  know 
of  the  existence  of  Mdlle.  Jacquette.  I  will 
break  the  news  to  her  softly,  she  will  bow 
to  my  wishes.  She  will  see  that  her  refusal 
will  drive  me  frantic.  She  will  learn  that 
the  happiness  of  my  life  depends  on  this 
union  ;  when  she  sees  Mdlle.  Jacquette  every 
prejudice  will  vanish." 

"Tell  madame  your  mother,"  said  Miss 
Pengelly  eagerly,  "  that  our  dear  Jacquetta 
is  called  after  the  late  Madame  de  Hoelgoet. 
I  was  her  godmother,  and  when  she  was 
baptised  I  insisted  that  the  child  should 
receive  the  name  of  my  dear  mistress,  not 
mine  ;  I  am,  and  always  was,  a  nobody.  Tell 
Madame  la  Baronne  also  that  Madame  de 
Hoelgoet  took  a  great  interest  in  our  dear 
Jacquetta  and  used  to  ask  after  her,  and 
sent  her  once  a  silver  egg-cup,  because  she 
said  she  felt,  in  giving  her  name  to  an  infant, 
as  if  she,  and  not  I,  had  the  best  claim  to  be 
considered  her  ^narraine.'* 

"I  will  say  everything  I  can   to    break 
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down  her  objections.  I  think  I  will  go  away 
to  Saumur,  and  write  thence  to  my  mother. 
1  could  tell  her  all  so  much  better  in  a  letter. 
1  am  nervous  in  her  presence.'* 

*'  Mon  Dieu  !  you  must  do  nothing  of  the 
sort.  It  is  not  right.  Go  home  at  once,  ns 
you  are.  When  Madame  sees  you  thus 
dressed,  in  new  clothes,  a  white  waistcoat 
and  a  stiffened  shirt  front,  and  smells  your 
hair,  and  all  the  rest,  a  cold  feeling  will  creep 
down  her  spinal-marrow,  and  she  will  know 
an  event  of  the  utmost  importance  has 
happened.  She  will  ask  you  what  has  taken 
place.     Then,  like  a  man,  speak  out." 

"  Mademoiselle  !  "  exclaimed  the  young 
baron, "  you  are  right.  The  ancient  Germans 
sought  counsel  at  the  mouths  of  priestesses, 
and  when  they  said  the  word  they  rushed 
headlong  to  battle.  You  inspire  me.  I  will 
go  before  my  mother  and  aunt  at  once.  I 
will  tell  them  all,  whatever  be  the  con- 
sequences to  myself." 

Next  day  the  baron  returned,  looking 
much  depressed;  his  very  clothes  hung 
limply  about  his  form,  he  was  like  a  peacock 
that  had  been  exposed  to  rain.  With  great 
difficulty  and  much  hesitation  he  had  told 
his  mother  everything  in  the  presence  of 
her  sister,  his  aunt,  Mdlle.  de  Fleurans. 
Madame  de  Hoelgoet  had  been  a  de  Fleurans 
before  her  marriage,  and  Champclair  had 
been  her  own  property — Fleurans  property. 

"Well,  my  dear  baron  1"  asked  Miss 
Fengelly. 

"I  am  in  despair,"  he  replied.  "What  is 
to  be  donef  I  cannot  live  without  Mdlle. 
Jacquette,  and  my  mother  absolutely  refuses 
her  consent.  She  even  threatens  me  with 
her  curse.  I  dare  not  repeat  her  words. 
She  is  a  strong-minded  woman.  When  she 
learned  the  whole  truth,  she  looked  perfectly 
calm.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  was  profusely 
agitated ;  and  she  said  I  might  stretch  her 
on  the  rack,  1  might  tear  her  flesh  off  with 
red-hot  pincers,  but  never  would  she  consent 
to  my  taking  to  wife  the — the  daughter  of — 
excuse  me,  I  cannot  repeat  all  her  words. 
They  went  through  me  like  knives.  I  went 
further  than  I  ought,  I  even  alluded  to 
Mademoiselle's  fortune  of  over  six  hundred 
thousand  francs,  I  said  that  in  the  end  it 
would  be  over  a  million.  I  told  her  that 
through  this  union  Champclair  would  revert 
to  the  family,  but  everjrthing  was  in  vain," 

"Did  you  mention  the  egg-cup  1" 

"I  did  mention  the  egg-cup,"  said  the 
baron,  with  a  quivering  voice.  He  had  hard 
work  to  do  to  restrain  his  tears.  "  Even  that 
did  not  move  her.  She  is  an  obdurate  woman 
— but  heroic,  truly  heroic  !   She  would  rather 


we  sank  lower  in  poverty  than  we  are,  she 
said,  than  have  her  son  recover  the  family 
splendour  through  a  meaaUiaiice'* 

"My  great-niece  will  never  consent  to 
take  you  without  your  mother's  consent." 

"  I  know  that,"  said  the  dispirited  young 
man ;  he  sat  with  his  new  hat  in  his  hands, 
between  his  knees,  and  he  looked  down  into 
it,  much  as  King  Richard  II.  looked  into 
his  crown  before  resigning  it,  "  like  a  deep 
well "  in  which  his  sorrows  sink,  "  full  of 
tears  am  I,  drinking  my  griefs." 

The  pale  primrose  of  the  lining-band  was 
already  discoloured.  His  head  must  have 
perspired  a  good  deal,  and  the  day  was  not 
warm.  Thei'e  must  have  been  much  agony 
of  mind  to  have  so  discoloured  the  lining. 
And  now  a  sparkling  tear  fell  from  his  eye 
into  the  depths  of  the  crown  upon  the  name 
and  address  of  the  maker.  Miss  Fengelly 
was  moved.  She  went  up  to  him,  and  took 
his  head  between  her  hands  and  kissed  his 
brow. 

Fonce  also  came  to  him.  and  stood  up,  and 
put  his  fore-paws  on  his  knee,  and  whined, 
and  looked  up. with  intelligent  eyes  into  his 
face,  and  then  licked  his  own  muzzle. 

"Go  down,  Fonce.  Do  not  interfere," 
said  Miss  Fengelly;  then  to  the  baron, 
"  Monsieur,  would  you  desire  to  see  Jacquetta 
to-day  ]  " 

He  shook  his  head.  "  The  desire,  my  dear 
Mademoiselle,  is  ever  here,"  he  touched  his 
heart,  "  but  to-day  I  must  not.  I  could 
hardly  endure  it  in  my  present  condition  of 
mind.  I  feel  desperate.  To  live  without  my 
angel  would  be  purgatorial  torture.  I  cannot 
face  such  an  eventuality.  I  must  and  will 
have  her,  or  perish.  I  will  make  one  more 
appeal  to  my  mother — one  final  and  terrible. 
If  she  still  refuses  me — then  nothing  will 
remain  but " 

"But  what,  M.  de  Montcontoui*  1 " 

"Do  not  ask  further.  Mademoiselle. 
Enough  when  I  say  that  I  cannot  live 
without  Her'* 

"  Oh,  baron  !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Fengelly, 
starting  to  her  feet  and  turning  pale,  "  do 
nothing  desperate ;  be  governed  by  reason, 
be  prudent.'* 

"Reason,  Mademoiselle,  is  overwhelmed 
by  passion.  Frudence  is  beyond  my  attain- 
ment. I  feel  as  if  I  were  caught  in  an  eddy, 
embraced  by  a  whirlwind,  and  swept  along 
in  a  vortex,  whither  I  know  not,  but  I  see 
that  destruction  lies  in  my  track." 

"  M.  de  Mon tcon tour ! "  Aunt  Betsy  held 
his  hand,  Fonce  laid  hold  with  his  teeth  of 
the  back  of  his  trouser  leg  at  the  heel, 
and  stiffened  his  spine  and  four  little  legSy 
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so  that  as  the  baron  left  the  room  he  dragged 
the  dog  along  the  polished  floor  after  him. 
Ponce  would  not  let  go  till  he  had  reached 
the  door. 

"  Oh,  M.  de  Montcontour !  '*  cried  Miss 
Pengelly. 

The  baron  walked  away  without  turning 
his  head.     He  was  deadly  ptile. 


VI. 


M.  DE  MoNTCONTouE  returned  home.  He 
ate  nothing  at  dinner.  He  scarcely  spoke. 
His  face  was  pale  and  ditiwn,  and  though  he 
tried  to  conceal  the  state  of  agitation  in 
which  he  was,  his  mother  and  aunt  saw  that 
his  hand  shook. 

Neither  of  the  ladies  was  in  good  spirits, 
but    ]Madame    de    Montcontour   affected   a 
buoyancy  she  did  not   possess,  and   talked 
gftily  of   excursions   in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  of  economies  in  the  farm.     Her  son  was 
not  deceived,  he  knew  that  this  was  put  on 
to  disguise  her  inner  trouble.     The  baroness 
loved  her  son,  and  was  very  proud  of  him. 
Indeed,  he  was  the  idol  of  her  worship,  and 
she  would  not  suffer  her  idol  to  cast  himself 
down  from  his  pedestal.     She  had  talked  the 
matter  over  with  her  sister.    She  had  known 
for  some  time  about  his  visits  to  Champclair, 
she   had    even    heard   of   his   journey  from 
St.  Malo  with  the  ladies,  and  her  suspicions 
and  fears  had  been  roused.     She  had  called 
on  Mrs.  Asheton,  and  fi'om  that  lady  had 
heard  about  the  Fairbrothers.     The  father 
of  the  young  demoiselle  was  a  grocer,  and 
the  mother  was  the  niece  of  Mdlle.  Pain- 
aulait,  who  had  been  the  servant  of  Madame 
de  Hoelgoet.  Mrs.  Asheton  concealed  nothing, 
she  insisted  on  the  vulgarity  of  Mrs.  Fair- 
brother,  and  when  asked  about  the  daughter, 
shrugged   her    shoulders.      It   was    to    the 
interest  of  Mrs.  Asheton  to  set  the  baroness 
against  Jacquetta,  because  Mrs.  Asheton,  a.s 
a  good  mothet,  wanted  the  girl  for  her  own 
son,  and  knew  pei'fectly  that  the  baron  was 
his  rival.     Accordingly,  when  Alphonse  an- 
nounced to  his  mother  that  he  desired   to 
marry  Mdlle.  de  Fareboutier,  as  he  rendered 
her   name,    craftily   insei*ting   the   de   as   a 
hope  of  disguising  to  his  mother  the  plebeian 
origin  of  his  affianced,  he  found   that   the 
lady  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  ante- 
cedents   of    his    beloved,   she   scorned    the 
asstmiption  of  de,  and  asked  if  he  had  not 
mistaken  the  end  of  her  name,  and  that  it 
was  hmitiquier  not  boutier. 
Her  son  withered  under  the  sarcasm  of 


his  mother.  He  made  a  pathetic  appeal, 
with  much  poetry  of  elocution  to  her  maternal 
feelings,  which  entirely  failed  in  its  desired 
effect.  Mdlle.  de  Pleurans  threw  in  her 
remarks,  she  sneered  at  the  niece  of  the 
Painaulait,  because  she  was  the  niece  of 
that  infamous  woman  who  had ''  assassinated 
her  mistress  and  plundered  her  carcase.'' 
This  was  an  exaggeration,  as  the  baron  ven- 
tiured  to  point  out ;  the  Painaulait  had  not 
been  guilty  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  her, 
Madame  de  Hoelgoet  had  died  of  an  internal 
disorder  as  had  been  attested  by  her  medical 
attendant. 

"  Feed  to  say  so  by  the  Painaulait,'' 
interjected  Mdlle.  de  Pleurans. 

''  Pardon,  ma  tante,  it  was  well  known  that 
the  disorder  was  ravaging  Madame  de  Hoel- 
goet for  months,  even  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
before  it  terminated  fatally." 

Then  Mdlle.  de  Pleurans  changed  her 
attack. 

"  Because  you  cannot  recover  the  property 
of  your  family  by  any  other  means,  you 
stoop  to  put  your  coronet  and  our  unblemished 
arms  under  the  dirty  foot  of  the  menial  who 
robbed  us.  It  is  infamous.  Sainte  Vierge! 
that  I  should  have  lived  to  see  this  day  I " 

"  Again,  pardon,  aunt.  I  have  not  offered 
my  hand  to  the  Painaulait,  but  to  the 
beautiful  and  accomplished  and  virtuous 
Mdlle.  de  Fareboutier." 

"If  you  utter  that  de  again  in  connec- 
tion with  the  name,"  said  Madame  de  Mont- 
contour rising  with  dignity,  **I  leave  the 
room." 

She  looked  coldly,  disdainfully,  at  her  son. 

"  Alphonse,  contemplate  these  portraits  of 
your  ancestresses." 

**  I  do,  mother,  and  think  they  were  very 
ugly  women." 

**  Alphonse,  they  were  all  titled  ladies  with 
pedigrees  back  to  Adam,  and  historic  names." 

"  We  are  poor,  mother." 

"  But--  noble,"  she  said  sternly. 

After  a  pause  she  laughed  harshly,  and 
said  with  curling  lips,  '^  Mademoiselle  is  an 
heiress.  We  shall  see  the  lilies  of  Mont- 
contour quartered,  quartered  for  eternity, 
with  three  pots  of  Dundee  marmalade,  in 
chief — a  cheese-scoop.  Remember,  my  son, 
if  she  were  not  an  heiress,  her  detestable 
modern  arms — evoked  from  Heaven  knows 
where — might  pass  away  into  nonentity,  and 
be  forgotten,  but  the  arms  of  an  heiress 
continue,  quartered,  in  permanence,  a  per- 
petual glory,  or  an  indelible  stain." 

During  dinner,  after  the  baron's  return 
from  Champclair,  he  said  in  a  broken  voice 
to  his  mother,  '*  It  is  possible  that  Jacques 
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ABheton  may  call  on  me  this  evening.  If  so 
— entertain  him;  say  I  am  unwell,  and 
cannot  see  him/' 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  baroness,  "  we  will 
do  so." 

When  the  servants  retired,  he  took  some 
Pistachio  nuts,  cracked  them,  and  said, 
**  Mother,  for  the  last  time  I  ask  you  to 
reconsider  your  determination." 

"  Alphonse,  I  will  never  consent." 

"  You,  my  mother,  would  wreck  my  whole 
existence.  You,  who  gave  me  life,  would 
take  it  away.  You  have  been  to  me  my 
Clotho,  even  you  will  be  my  Atropos — cutting 
the  thread  you  began  to  spin." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 " 

*'  I  mean  this — that  if  I  do  not  obtain 
Mdlle.  Fareboutier,  life  has  for  me  no 
charms,  it  is  a  horrible  gulf  of  blackness 
irradiated  by  no  star.  My  Jaoquette  is 
everything  that  is  amiable,  virtuous,  noble, 
and  beautiful ;  it  is  you,  mother,  who  taught 
me  to  love  virtue  and  admire  the  ideal  in 
woman.  It  is  because  I  have  been  thus 
inspired  by  you  that  I  aspire  to  Mdlle. 
Jaoquette.  You  have  taught  me  to  look 
for  a  saint,  and  when  I  behold  the  saint, 
you  forbid  me  to  worship  her." 

^^Fi-donct  She  is  no  saint,  she  is  a 
Protestant,"  shrieked  Mdlle.  de  Pleurans. 
"Will  you  taint  the  blood  of  your  house 
with  the  poison  of  heresy,  as  well  as  mix  it 
with  the  treacle  of  the  shop  !  " 

"  Remember  this,  mother,"  said  the  baron 
solemnly,  "if  you  refuse  to  allow  me  to 
marry  the  woman  I  adore,  I  shall  never 
marry.  I  shall  expire,  the  last  of  my  race 
and  of  my  name." 

"  It  is  well — expire  with  honour." 

The  baron  became  as  pale  as  one  of  the 
almonds  on  his  plate.  He  stood  up  and 
1)Owed  to  his  mother.  He  said  not  another 
word  but  walked  to  the  door,  there  turned, 
looked  wildly  at  her,  bowed  again,  and 
withdrew. 

"Josephine,"  said  Mdlle.  de  Pleurans, 
after  the  silence  of  several  minutes,  during 
which  the  ladies  listened  to  his  retiring  step 
on  the  stairs,  "  have  you  not  expressed 
yourself  too  strongly]  Wliat  if  he  were  to 
take  you  at  your  word  ]  " 

"  How  so  1 " 

"  He  thresitened  to  put  an  end  to  himself  ; 
and  you  bade  him  do  so." 

"  I  did  not  understand  his  words  thus, 
you  exaggerate." 

"Not  at  all.  Remember  his  expression. 
*  I  will  perish,  the  last  of  my  race  and  name ' 
— and  you  replied,  *  So  be  it — perish  with 
honour.' " 


"  Mon  Dieu  !  I  did  not  think  that."  The 
baroness  became  alarmed,  and  trembled. 
"  He  meant  that  he  would  go  to  Algiers,  and 
if  necessary,  die  for  his  country  in  war." 

"  That  is  possible,  but  his  words  might  be 
taken  otherwise,  and  he  might  understand 
yours  as  conveying  an  order  to  him  to 
terminate  his  blighted  life." 

"  Merciful  heavens  !  Celestine  !  Take  ofF 
your  shoes  and  steal  after  him.  He  has  gone 
to  his  own  room.  Listen  at  the  door.  Peep 
through  the  keyhole.  Try  the  lock.  If  he 
has  fastened  himself  in,  he  means  something 
terrible.  I  dare  not  go — my  tread  is  too 
heavy.     You,  run." 

The  aunt  did  as  requested,  and  the  heart 
of  the  baroness  beat  with  alarm.  Her  poor 
Alphonse  was  more  enamoured  than  she  had 
supposed ;  it  was  really  true  that  life  would 
be  a  blank  to  him  without  that  grocer's 
daughter.  Why  had  she  been  so  abrupt 
with  himt  Why  had  she  not  dealt  more 
skilfully  with  him — and  used  her  ingenuity 
to  break  through  the  engagement  later  on, 
instead  of  forbidding  it  bluntly  at  the  out- 
set, when  he  was  in  the  first  fervour  of  his 
passion  \ 

*'  Well— oh,  Celestine  !  what  Ls  it?"  Mdlle. 
de  Pleurans  reappeared  at  the  door,  with  her 
finger  to  her  lip. 

"  He  has  locked  himself  in,"  she  said,  with 
a  ghastly  face. 

"  Run,  run  back,"  exclaimed  the  agitated 
mother.  "  Run,  and  look  through  the  key- 
hole. If  you  see  anything  suspicious,  come 
and  tell  me.  Perhaps  he  is  only  going  to 
write  her  a  letter — perhaps  he  is  only  going 
to  shave." 

The  aunt  again  disappeared. 

In  the  meantime  the  baron  was  pricing  his 
room  with  folded  arms.  He  had  a  large 
room  with  long  windows  that  commanded 
the  garden.  Between  the  windows  was  a 
rack  on  which  hung  a  gun,  a  sword,  and  a 
couple  of  pistols ;  also  some  riding-whips 
and  a  pair  of  spurs.  Over  the  marble  mantel- 
shelf, at  the  end  of  the  room,  was  a  mirror. 

The  baron,  as  he  paced  the  room,  camo  up 
to  the  looking-glass,  and  considered  himself 
in  it.  He  saw  how  pale  he  was.  He  saw 
the  red  line  marked  on  his  white  brow  by 
the  pressure  of  the  new  hat.  The  leather 
mu.st  have  had  some  improper  dressing,  for 
it  had  drawn  his  fiesh  like  a  blister,  and 
made  it  very  red.  An  hour  and  a  half  had 
passed  since  he  had  removed  his  hat,  yet  the 
red  line  remained. 

The  baron  went  to  the  window  and  looked 
out.  Far  away,  behind  yonder  belt  of  pop- 
lars, at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  was 
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Cliampciair,  the  place  to  which  all  his 
thoughts,  all  his  ambition  turned.  There, 
where  that  dense  osier  growth  was  visible, 
lay  the  Loire,  that  river  which  had  been 
choked  with  the  bodies  of  royalists  in  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  His  grandfather  on  his 
mother's  side  had  perished  in  one  of  the 
Noyades.  None  of  his  family  feared  death. 
The  sky  was  very  blue ;  not  a  bird  was  in  it 
— yes,  there  was  a  magpie,  not  high  up,  but 
in  the  garden,  darting  past  the  arbre  Judas, 
One  magpie  for  sorrow.  For  sorrow  !  what 
sorrow  was  his  !  A  sigh  escaped  his  bosom. 
Again  he  paced  the  room,  and  again  looked 
at  himself  in  the  glass.  He  started.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  his  dark  hair  was  turned 
white  in  plax^es.  No  wonder !  He  had  heard 
of  men  condemned  to  death  whose  raven 
locks  had  been  bleached  in  a  night.  Why 
not  hist  He  had  suffered  mortal  agony, 
and  a  night  and  a  day  of  inexpressible 
desolation. 

He  ran  and  got  himself  a  hand  toilette- 
glass,  and  held  it  behind  the  back  of  his 
head,  then  at  the  side.  He  had  been  mis- 
taken. The  side-light  from  the  windows  on 
his  smooth  and  glossy  hair  had  given  a  pale 
reflection.  On  closer  examination  he  found 
he  had  been  misled  by  appearances.  His 
hair  had  not  changed  a  tint. 

Then  he  flung  himself  at  full  length  on 
his  sofa,  and  clasped  his  hands  over  his  eyes 
to  shut  out  the  light  that  poured  in  on  him 
through  the  windows.  He  drew  up  his  right 
leg  till  it  was  bent  as  much  as  it  could  bend, 
whilst  the  left  was  extended,  and  the  foot 
drooped  like  a  fuchsia-blossom  over  the  edge 
of  the  sofa.  Then  he  thrust  out  the  right 
leg  and  drew  up  the  left.  And  all  the  while, 
Aunt  Celestine  was  watching  him,  with  her 
eye  glued  to  the  keyhole. 

He  took  his  pocket-handkerchief  from  his 
tail  pocket,  and  to  do  this,  had  to  turn  over 
on  his  side  on  the  sofa ;  then  he  resumed  his 
position  on  his  back,  and  threw  the  hand- 
kerchief over  his  face,  and  placed  his  right 
hand  on  his  heart.  Now  both  his  legs  were 
extended,  and  both  feet  hung  limply  over 
the  end  of  the  sofa,  for  his  body  was  longer 
by  twenty-five  centimetres  than  the  sofa. 

Aunt  Celestine's  heart  bettt,  and  she 
trembled  so  violently  that  she  shook  the 
door,  but  her  nephew  did  not  hear  lier.  He 
niight  have  been  a  dead  man  lying  thus.  If 
Aunt  Celestine  had  not  seen  the  whit>e 
cambric  over  the  nose  distend  itself  with  his 
breath,  and  then  contract,  she  would  have 
believed  he  was  dead,  that  his  noble  heart 
bad  broken  out  of  sheer  grief. 

But  no  1    he   certainly   wjis   alive.       He 


leaped  from  his  prostrate  position,  and  went 
again  to  the  window.  The  garden  was  large 
but  badly  kept.  He  could  not  afford  a 
proper  gardener,  and  could  not  afford  to  let 
the  man  who  did  the  garden  stick  to  it. 
The  walks  needed  weeding,  the  flower-beds 
were  untidy.  There  was  a  summer-house, 
covered  with  Caucoraa  japanicaf  untrimmed 
and  falling  away  from  the  trellis.  There 
was  a  fountain  in  a  pond  in  the  garden,  but 
the  water  was  stagnant,  choked  with  green 
slime,  and  the  jet  no  longer  played.  The 
pipe  was  out  of  order,  and  he  had  not  the 
money  available  for  relaying  lead  pipe. 
There  were  statues  in  the  garden,  by  the 
fountain,  a  nymph  with  a  pitcher.  The 
nymph's  nose  was  broken  off.  He  had  him- 
self stuck  on  one  of  putty,  but  the  frost  of 
winter  had  taken  it  off  again,  and  another 
had  not  been  fitted.  Money  was  needed. 
At  the  top  of  the  pavilion,  which  was  shaped 
like  a  Chinese  pagoda,  were  glass  bells,  white 
and  red,  and  yellow  and  blue.  In  the 
autumn  a  storm  had  broken  half  the  bells, 
and  he  could  not  afford  to  replace  them. 
How  romantic  it  was  to  sit  in  the  pagoda 
when  a  soft  breeze  blew  and  to  hear  the 
glass  bells  tinkle.  How  Paradise-like  it 
would  have  been  to  sit  there  with  Jacquetta, 
eating  ices,  and  feeling  that  he  had  several 
five-franc  pieces  in  his  pocket,  listening  to  the 
glass  bells  chiming  a  song  of  love  overhead. 

On  the  terrace  was  a  pedestal  on  which 
had  stood  a  glass  globe,  a  metre  in  diameter, 
silvered  inside  so  that  it  acted  like  a  concave 
mirror.  Any  one  who  looked  at  himself  in 
it  saw  his  nose  like  the  proboscis  of  an 
elephant,  and  his  ears  the  size  of  cowrie- 
shells.  A  mischievous  gamin  had  thrown  a 
stone  at  it  five  years  ago  and  broken  it,  and 
he  had  not  been  able  to  replace  it  since. 
Oh  the  loveliness,  the  exquisiteness  of  the 
thought,  that  if  Jacquetta  had  been  his 
bride,  he  might  have  been  able  to  put  another 
glass-silvered  globe  on  that  pedestal,  and 
take  her  soft,  delicate  hand  in  his,  and  lead 
her  up  to  it,  and  show  her  how  it  exaggerated 
her  nose  and  diminished  her  ears  ! 

The  poor  baron  could  not  bear  the  thought. 
He  closed  his  shutters  and  turned  the  strips 
of  wood  in  the  jalousies  so  as  to  exclude 
the  view  of  the  garden  and  the  dazzling 
light.  Then  he  took  down  one  of  his  pistols, 
and  polished  it,  then  loaded  it,  and  put  a  cap 
on  the  nipple.  No  Montcontour,  no  De 
Pleurans  had  shinink  from  facing  death. 

Then  the  baron  walked  the  length  of  his 
room  once  more,  and  stood  gravely  before 
the  mirror  over  the  mantelpiece,  and  con- 
templated himself  in  it.     His  face  was  grey. 
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it  was  not  white  as  before,  but  grey.  It 
was  grey  because  the  room  was  partly 
darkened  by  the  closed  shutters. 

He  heaved  a  bitter,  long  sigh  and  raised 
the  pistol. 

Aunt  Celestine  had  seen  him  contemplate 
the  garden.  She  had  seen  him  take  down, 
load  and  prime,  the  pistol.  Then  she  rushed 
down  stairs  to  Madame  de  Montcontour. 

She  found  James  Asheton  with  her.  The 
young  Englishman  had  just  called,  and 
Madame  la  Baronne  was  hastily  explaining 
to  him  the  cause  of  her  anxiety.  In  dashed 
Mdlle.  de  Pleurans  with  her  eyes  distended 
and  her  hands  raised.  "  Josephine  !  he  has 
darkened  the  room !  He  has  taken  and 
cocked  the  pistol !  " 

The  baroness  was  frozen  with  terror.  Even 
Asheton  was  mute  with  dismay.  Aunt 
Celestine  stood  in  the  door  looking  from  one 
to  the  other. 

At  that  moment  they  heard  an  explosion 
— the  report  of  fire-arms.  The  baroness  and 
Mdlle.  de  Pleurans  screamed,  Asheton  rushed 
up  stairs.  He  knew  his  friend's  room.  He 
kno<?ked  at  the  door.     No  answer. 

Then  up  came  Madame  de  Montcontour 
and  Mdlle.  de  Pleurans  wringing  their  hands, 
weeping ;  then  the  servants  in  dismay, 
whispering. 

Asheton  tried  the  door,  it  was  locked. 
He  put  his  knee  to  it  to  force  it.  "  Run  !  " 
he  called  to  the  gardener.  "  Put  a  ladder 
against  the  window  ;  get  in  that  way,"  but 
he  could  not  wait  for  this  to  be  effected,  he 
ran  against  the  door,  struck  it  with  his 
whole  weight,  and  burst  it  open. 

In  the  darkened  room,  seated  on  the  end 
of  the  sofa,  with  the  pistol  still  in  his  hand, 
with  his  other  hand  over  the  back  of  the 
sofa,  and  his  head  resting  thereon,  was  the 
baron,  motionless,  and  the  floor  was  strewn 
with  pieces  of  glass,  that  crushed  under  the 
feet  of  those  who  rushed  in.  The  atmosphere 
within  was  charged  with  the  smoke  from  the 
pistol. 

Madame  de  Montcontour  flew  to  her  son, 
cast  herself  on  her  knees  by  him,  caught  his 
hand,  wrenched  from  it  the  pistol.  "  Alphonse ! 
speak,  my  soul !  You  have  not  blown  out 
your  brains  !  " 

He  did  not  answer  ;  perhaps  he  could  not. 
His  hand  was  warm  and  flexible.  The  tears 
of  his  mother  flowed  over  it. 

"  Alphonse  !  I  withdraw  the  ref usiil.  If 
you  still  live  -take  her." 

Then  the  baron  slowly  raised  his  head  and 
said,  "  Mamma  !  you  have  resuscitated  me  !  " 

"  He  lives  !  He  breathes  !  He  speaks  !  " 
The  good  woman  nearly  fainted. 


"  Let  all  leave  the  room,"  said  Montcontour 
slowly.  **A11,  that  is,  but  Mr.  Asheton." 
He  spoke  with  an  effort.  He  was  obeyed, 
with  awestruck  faces  the  servants  stole  away. 
They  had  trodden  on  the  threshold  of  a  great 
family  mystery.  The  mother  and  aunt  re- 
tired with  raised  hands  and  streaming  eyes, 
blessing  Providence  which  had  miraculously 
interfered  to  save  the  life  of  their  dear 
Alphonse. 

When  they  were  gone  Asheton  said 
gravely,  "What  is  the  meaning  of  this? 
What  have  you  attempted  ] " 

"  To  shoot  myself." 

"But  why]" 

"  My  mother  forbade  the  union." 

"  You — you  deliberately  took  aim  at  your- 
self]" 

The  baron  nodded. 

"  Where,  at  your  heart  ] " 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  Where  ]     At  your  head  1 " 

Again  he  made  a  sign  of  dissent. 

"  But  where  then — at  yourself  I " 

"Yes,  at  myself,"  solemnly. 

"  But  where  ?  " 

"In  the  glass." 


VII. 

So  it  was  settled.  The  Baron  de  Mont- 
contour was  permitted  by  his  mother  to 
marry  Miss  Fairbrother ;  but  that  was  the 
extreme  limit  of  concession.  The  baroness 
would  not  call  on  the  Fairbrothers,  nor 
invite  them  to  the  Chateau  de  Plaissac,  that 
was  inhabited  by  herself  and  Mdlle.  de 
Pleurans,  along  with  her  son,  the  owner. 

Now,  Madame  de  Montcontour  spoke  to 
her  friends  of  the  intended  marriage,  and 
when  she  did  so  always  mentioned  her  pro- 
posed daughter-in-law  as  Mdlle.  d^  Fare- 
boutier,  whereat  her  acquaintances  and 
friends  sneered  behind  her  back,  as  she  had 
sneered  at  her  son  when  he  added  the  de. 

Mrs.  Fairbrother  and  her  daughter  re- 
turned to  England.  The  trcuaseau  of  the 
latter  had  to  be  prepared.  The  wedding  was 
to  take  place  at  the  home  of  the  bride.  The 
father  expected  that,  and  Miss  Pengelly  ad- 
mitted that  it  would  never  do  to  have  Jac- 
quetta  married  from  Champclair,  it  would 
put  the  baroness  in  too  unpleasant  a  situation. 
She  might  be  willing  to  accept  Jacquetta, 
but  could  not  be  expected  to  stoop  further. 

Mrs.  Fairbrother  could  not  see  why  if  the 
baroness  yielded  in  essentials  she  should 
stick  at  immaterial  matters.     "  If   she  will 
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accept  Jacket  as  her  daughter,  why  don't 
bhe  come  and  see  me  and  herl  That  may 
be  French  ways,  it  is  not  English.  When 
we  eat  humble  pie  we  eat  it  all  and  don't 
nig*rle  at  the  pastry." 

Mrs.  Fairbrother  had  other  things  to  think 
of  than  the  pride  of  the  baroness  when  sho 
was  at  home,  though  once  or  twice  the  good 
woman  did  grumble  over  it.  For  instance, 
when  Fairbrother  asked  what  sort  of  a  house 
Jacket  would  have,  whether  the  house  was 
nicely  furnished,  "Bless  you,  Thomas,'*  an- 
swered his  wife,  "  I've  not  seen  it.  It  does 
seem  mean  of  the  baroness  not  to  have  asked 
me  there  to  take  a  look  around.  I  should 
have  liked  to  look  at  the  nest  which  is  to 
contain  our  dove.  But,  Thomas  !  French 
people  ain't  on  the  outside  like  English 
people,  yet  inside  I  take  it  all  are  much  the 
same ;  we  all  come  from  Adam.  I  thought 
at  one  time  black  sheep  had  black  flesh  and 
white  sheep  gave  white  mutton,  but  there's 
no  distinguishing  the  meat  when  the  wool 
and  skin  are  off." 

Pwr  Mi's.  Fairbrother  did  her  utmost  to 
put  a  good  colour  on  the  engagement.  8he 
was  not  in  the  best  of  spirits  herself.  The 
prospect  of  parting  with  her  child  troubled 
her,  and  she  had  less  confidence  in  the  f utiu-e 
tlian  sho  professed.  Whilst  at  Champclair 
>he  had  been  encouraged  by  Miss  Pengelly, 
who  was  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  having 
her  niece  settled  near  her,  and  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  de  Pleurans  ladies.  Old  Fair- 
brother  was  proud  of  the  idea  of  his  daughter 
marrying  a  baron,  and  he  vowed  he  would 
give  up  business  and  establish  himself 
near  her. 

"Let  her  get  married  and  comfortable 
into  her  house  first,  old  man,"  said  Mrs. 
Fairbrother,  "then  we'll  go.  Give  'em  a 
twelvemonth." 

Jacquetta  was  to  be  well  furnished  for 
her  weidding.  Her  pockethandkerchiefs  were 
embroidered  with  coronets,  she  was  allowed 
to  have  as  many  dresses  and  bonnets  as  she 
chose.  Mr.  Fairbrother  gave  her  carte 
Wri/ic/w  to  buy  what  she  liked.  He  had 
plenty  of  money  and  spent  little  on  himself. 
Everything  he  had  was  for  his  daughter,  and 
would  be  hers  eventually — as  much  of  it 
now  as  she  wished.  Let  her  put  both  hands 
into  his  purse,  he  said,  and  grab  as  much  as 
they  would  hold. 

At  last  the  wedding  took  place,  first  cele- 
brated in  the  parish  church,  then  at  the 
^'atholic  chapel ;  Madame  de  Montcontour 
had  insisted  on  this  latter,  the  bai*on  himself 
was  indifferent,  he  would  have  been  content 
with  the  earlier  ceremony ;   but  he  would 


not  go  against  the  wishes  of  his  mother,  and 
Jacquetta  was  ready  to  do  anything  to 
ingratiate  herself  with  her  future  mother- 
in-law. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  spent  a  happy 
month  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  Jacquetta 
learned  to  value  her  husband  for  his  many 
good  qualities.  He  was  most  attentive  to 
her,  kind,  simple-minded,  and  desirous  of 
pleasing ;  easily  amused  and  interested,  full 
of  conversation,  and  taking  great  delight  in 
familiarising  her  with  his  native  language. 
His  weaknesses,  absurdities,  affectations  were 
all  superficial,  at  heart  he  was  a  good  and 
upright  man,  perhaps  a  little  narrow,  and 
rather  unselfreliant,  but  incapable  of  doing 
a  dishonourable  act,  and  always  ready  to 
think  kindly  of  others.  Jacquetta  thank- 
fully acknowledged  what  she  saw ;  she  wrote 
to  her  parents  that  she  was  yerj  happy,  and 
found  reason  to  daily  admire  and  love  her 
husband  more.  The  good  old  coaple  wept 
over  her  letters  and  the  mother  kissed  them. 
And  each,  in  prayer,  every  night  and 
morning  humbly  asked  that  dear  Jacket's 
happiness  might  continue,  and  both  talked 
of  and  laughed  at  the  prospect  of  closing  the 
shop  and  retiring  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire 
for  the  rest  of  their  days. 

"And,  mother,"  said  Mr.  Fairbrotlier, 
"w*ho  knows.  Jacket  may  want  you  near 
her  some  day  when  a  mother  is  the  best 
nurse  and  truest  friend  that  can  be  called 
in  to  a  young  wife." 

One  bright  autumn  day  the  carriage  tliat 
contained  the  bride  and  bridegroom  drove 
up  to  Flaissac,  and  the  servants  came  to 
the  door. 

Jacquetta  looked  with  colour  spots  in  her 
cheek  for  her  new  mother.  She  was  not  on 
the  threshold  to  welcome  her.  She  was  not 
in  the  entrance  hall. 

"Where  Ls  madame,  my  mother  1"  asked 
the  baron  uneasily,  looking  about  him. 

"Madame  la  Baronne,"  answered  a  ser- 
vant, "prays  that  she  may  be  excused 
appearing,  she  has  une  migrahiej  and  is  in 
her  room  ;  but  everything  is  ready." 

"  And  my  aunt,  Mdlle.  de  Pleurans  % " 

"  She  also  is  indisposed,  and  is  attending 
on  Madame  la  Baronne." 

Neither  showed  that  evening.  The  baron 
affected  a  cheerfulness  he  did  not  feel.  He 
apologised  for  his  mother.  She  suffered 
acutely  when  she  had  a  migraine.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  mind  of  man  to  understand 
the  greatness  of  her  sufferings  when  in- 
disposed. He  would  go  into  her  room  him- 
self and  ask  to  l>e  allowed  to  introduce  his 
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wife  to  her  there.  Accordingly  he  went 
up  stairs,  and  was  admitted.  He  returned 
with  heightened  colour.  '^  Mamma  offered  a 
thousand — a  million  apologies,  but  she  was 
really  very  bad.  She  had  been  obliged  to 
take  camphor  pilules,  she  could  hardly  hold 
up  her  head.  She  entreated  Jacquetta  to 
compassionate  her,  and  sufPer  her  to  make 
her  her  compliments  on  the  morrow.  She 
was  desolated  that  this  migraine  had 
come  on  her  at  so  inopportune  a  moment," 
«tc.,  <fec. 

Jacquetta  saw  that  her  husband  was  hurt 
and  annoyed,  and  that  he  was  making  the 
best  of  a  bad  business.  She  tried  also  to 
put  a  good  face  on  it,  but  when  they  were 
together  in  the  pagoda,  under  the  broken 
glass  bells  which  clinked  dismally  overhead, 
she  burst  into  tears. 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  baron,  "  why  do  you 
cry  1  You  are  tired  with  your  journey.  You 
are  overwhelmed  with  the  novelty  of  the 
situation.  You  had  better  go  to  your  room, 
and  rest  there  a  while."  He  knew  why  she 
cried,  but  he  pretended  not  to. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "All  is  so  strange  to 
me,  and  I  cannot  at  once  realise  that  this  is 
to  be  in  future  the  centre  of  my  sphere,  the 
sun-home  round  which  all  my  thoughts  as 
planets  must  move ;  from  which  I  must  try 
to  exercise  all  my  attractive  powers."  She 
smiled  sadly.  She  thought  that  already  she 
was  exercising  a  repellent  force. 

She  went  up  to  her  room.  The  chateau 
was  not  fully  furnished,  not  as  an  English 
house,  even  among  the  middle  classes.  There 
were  no  deep  pile  carpets,  no  inlaid  or 
Japanese  cabinets,  no  pots  with  flowers 
al)out.  There  were  pictures,  family  portraits, 
dingy,  with  old  frames  that  had  not  been 
regilt  for  a  century  and  a  half,  or  two. 

Her  room  seemed  void  of  comforts.  There 
were  a  couple  of  chairs,  a  washstand,  no 
dressing-table,  no  carpet ;  only  a  little  mat 
by  the  bed.  The  fireplace  was  closed  w^ith  a 
board,  papered  with  a  rude  picture  of  an 
ultramarine  sea,  under  an  ultramarine  sky, 
w4th  a  ship  on  the  former,  and  a  Ixmt  and 
fishermen  in  vermilion  caps.  Over  the 
mantelpiece  was  a  min-or,  dingy,  in  a  more 
dingy  frame.  There  were  no  ornaments  on 
the  shelf,  there  was  not  a  vase  or  specimen- 
glass  with  flowers  anywhere,  giving  token  of 
welcome. 

The  window-curtains  were  of  muslin,  tied 
back  with  scraps  of  pink  ribbon.  The  bed 
and  the  washstand  were  of  walnut. 

Her  own  room  at  home  had  been  so  cosy. 
She  had  little  pictures  everywhere,  a  pretty 
paper  on  the  walls,  covered  with  rosebuds. 


and  the  freshest,  crispest,  gayest  chintz,  for 
her  bed  furniture  and  window-curtains.  Her 
chimney-piece,  and  her  dressing-table  had 
been  crowded  with  ornaments. 

Alphonse  saw  that  his  poor  little  wife's 
heart  was  full,  he  took  her  hand,  stroked  it 
between  his  own,  then  raised  it  to  his  lips. 

"  We  do  not  live  in  the  luxury  to  which 
you  have  been  accustomed,  dear  Jacquetta, 
but " 

"Oh, my  husband,  I  do  not  ask  for  luxury, 
only  for  love." 

"  You  have  mine." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  and  force<l  a  smile. 
"  But  I  would  have  tliat  of  your  mother  and 
aunt ! " 

"  That  you  will  conquer." 

"  I  will  try." 

At  eight  o'clock  next  morning  the  servant 
tapped  at  her  door,  to  announce  breakfast. 

"  What — already  !  "  exclaimed  Jacquetta. 
"It  is  very  early.     I  am  hardly  dressed,  I — 

I  thought "     She  looked  at  her  watch, 

"  It  is  only  eight  o'clock  ! " 

"Madame  la  Baronne  and  Mademoiselle 
have  already  been  to  the  parish  church  to 
mass,"  said  the  servant — an  old  servant — 
somewhat  grimly.  She  shared  her  mistress's 
prejudices  against  the  English  girl,  the 
heretic,  the  bou/rgeoiaey  brought  into  the 
house.     Then  Alphonse  came  in. 

"  We  are  early  here,  my  cherished  one," 
he  said.  "  You  will  try  to  be  quick  so  as 
not  to  keep  my  mother  waiting.  It  is  my 
fault,  I  ought  to  have  told  you  the  rules  and 
hours  of  the  astablishment.  I  will  go  down 
stairs  and  delay  the  breakfast — if  possible. 
I  will  explain,  I  will  take  all  the  blame  on 
myself.  I  know  you  will  be  as  expeditious 
as  possible." 

He  did  so.  Presently  he  came  up  again, 
looking  agitated.  "Are  you  ready,  my 
angel  V 

"  Nearly,  Alphonse,  but  surely  your  mother 
will  excuse  me — the  first  morning  after  my 
arrival.  I  was  tired,  and  did  not  expect 
breakfast  before  nine  o'clock.  At  home  we 
breakfasted  then." 

"I  have  explained,  but  my  mother  has 
been  accustomed  to  a  clockwork  life.  Are 
you  nearly  ready  ?  I  will  run  down  and  tell 
her  you  will  descend  in  one  minute." 

Shortly  after,  he  reappeared.  "  Chirie  .' 
are  you  ready  ?  I  am  sure  you  will  do.  You 
look  exquisite." 

"One  minute,  I  must  put  on  my  cuffs." 

"  Oh,  you  will  do  superbly  without." 

"  I  cannot  come  down  without  my  cuffs. 
There,  Alphonse,  I  am  ready." 

He  held  out  his  arm,  and  made  her  descend 
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the  staircase   on   his   arm,   as   if    he   were 
taking  her  to  dinner,  and  entered  the  room 
thus,  where  breakfast  was  laid.    .  Her  mother- 
in-law  and  the  aunt  of  Alphonse  were  there, 
standing  and  looking  sternly  at  the  coffee- 
pot and   milk  jug.      Neither    took    a   step 
forward  to  welcome  her.     Alphonse  led  his 
wife  to  them,   and  the   poor  little  English 
wife  put   up  her   fresh   cheek   to   the   old 
baroness  for  a  kiss,  but  her  mother-in-law 
drew  hack. 
**My  son — the  coffee  is  very  cold." 
"So,"  said  the  aunt,  "so  is  the  milk." 
Alphonse  coloured.    "  Ma  vihre  /"  he  said 
with  some  heat. 
**I  beg  your  pardon,  ma  dame,"  said  the 


dowager  with  a  curtsey.  "  I  was  looking  at 
the  coffee  pot  and  did  not  observe  you." 

"I  entreat  you  pardon,"  said  Mdlle.  de 
Pleurans,  also  with  a  curtsey.  **  My  atten- 
tion was  so  engrossed  in  the  milk-jug  that  I 
also  did  not  observe  you." 

**  And  now  that  you  do  observe  her,  my 
mother,  my  aunt,  what  have  you  to  say?" 
exclaimed  Alphonse. 

"  Madame,"  said  the  dowager,  looking  at 
Jacquetta,  with  a  frosty,  hard  eye,  "  I  regret 
the  coldness  of  everything.  I  am  desolated 
that  the  coffee  and  the  milk,  and — and  a 
great  deal  beside,  are  so  cold — so  very  cold, 
n«  you  may  have  perceived,  but — we  are  not 
to  blame,  not  we." 


{To  he  continued.) 


BY  THE  NORTH   SEA. 


White  foam  flakes  flashing  on  a  sunlit  sea, 

White  cloud  drifts  the  wind  whirls  across  the  sky, 

The  strong  south  wind  that  rushing  joyously 

Baffles  the  clumsy  sea  fowl  as  they  fly 

Along  the  shore,  great  C-ormorants  that  ply 

Their  labVous  course,  white  gulls  that  come  and  go. 

Their  bright  wings  sweeping  wide  in  flights  that  vie 

In  swiftness  with  the  wildest  winds  that  blow. 

And  a  bright  land  that  laughs  to  the  bright  sea  below. 

The  bright  land  in  a  long  slope  upward  runs 
From  the  brown  rocks  with  silvery  lichens  spread. 
Where  grass  and  docks,  warmed  by  8epteml)er  s  suns, 
Gleam  in  dull  bronze  or  glow  w4th  dusky  i-ed ; 
Thei"e,  shattered  by  the  winters  that  are  dead. 
Marring  the  happy  Autumn  with  a  frown, 
A  ruined  cottage,  and  about  it  shed 
In  shelter  of  its  shoreward  gable  brown 
A  radiant  golden  mist  of  floating  thistledown. 

Glad  life  in  sky  and  shore  and  glancing  foam 
Bright  sunlight  falling  on  the  hearthstone  cold — 
The  pulseless  heart  of  what  was  once  a  home — 
And  over  it  the  silent  shadows  hold 
Unspoken  words,  pale  hopes  that  died  untold, 
Dim  ghosts  of  perished  pissions  hovering 
By  the  bare  places  that  they  knew  of  old. 
Home  still  to  hearts  weary  with  wandering 
In  lands  that  lie  far  off  towards  the  sunsetting. 

1).  J.  Robertson. 
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HE  history  of  the  daughters 
of  George  the  Third  is  n 
simple  record  of  domesti- 
city, but  of  a  domesticity 
round     which     lurks     a 
charm.    Not  that  at  first 
sight    the     surroundings 
give  promise  of  romance. 
A     more     matter-of-fact 
household,    indeed,    than 
that  which  formed  the  Court  at  Windsor  has 
rarely  entered  into  the  mind  of  the  memoir 
writer  to  conceive.     Of   its   deadly  dulness 
long  drawn  out,  its  aimless  routine.   Miss 
Bumey  has  given  us  lurid  glimpses.     We 
have  read  and  shuddered  at  her  record  of 
that   idolatry   of    hum-drum,   of    the   early 
reveil,  the  eternal  clanging  of  the  royal  bell, 
the  arduous  lacing  of   the  angust  stays,  of 
the  mornings  spent   in   rummaging  drawers 
and  laying  out  fine  clothes  (not   her  own, 
filiis !  thei-e  is  the  pity  of  it !},  of  the  dress- 
ing and  powdering,  and  curling  and  craping, 
of  the  prolonged  parade  of  the  toilet,  leading 
only  to  the  batlue  of  the  disrobing  room,  and 
to   the   other   labours  from   which    surcease 
came  at    length    to  the  exhausted  maid  of 
lionour  in  the  company  of   the  toad-eating, 
whistrplaying    Madame  Schwellenberg,  and 
in  the  practice  of  a  game  she  abhorred. 

It  was  in  this  kingdom,  over  which  starched 
etiquette  ruled,  that  the  six  charming  girls 
whose  lives  I  am  about  to  chronicle  grew  up 
in  the  company  of  nine  brothers  as  hand- 
some and  ns  full  of  animal  spirits  as  them- 
.■<elves.  The  Iwys,  it  is  true,  did  not  stay 
long  at  Court.  They  soon  had  their  fill 
of  domestic  joys  which  tended  to  domestic 
slnmbers,  and  when  once  their  tiacks  wero 
turned  on  Windsor,  on  the  good  king  droning 
out  Ogilen's  Sermon*,  or  reading  the  5;)«cia((?r 


aloud,  or  standing  up  and  dancing  a  country 
dance  for  three  hours  at  a  time,  and  then 
going  to  bed  without  supper ;  on  the  good 
queen  plying  the  eternal  needle,  or  striunming 
on  the  spinet,  or  discoursing  on  sinners  with 
that  rancour  which  virtue  sometimes  shows 
■ — the  jolly  princes,  when  once  their  backH 
were  turned  on  these  paralysing  joys,  plunged 
into  life  with  a  desperation  which  showed 
them  determined  to  destroy  the  memory  of 
their  bondage  even  at  the  hazard  of  their 
constitutions—  a  desperation  which  stands 
as  an  example  and  a  warning  at  the  same 
time  of  what  may  befall  high-spirited  young 
men  whose  youth  has  been  curbed  too 
tightly. 

But  the  girls,  as  was  natural,  perhaps, 
did  not  feel  the  bondage  deeply,  and  grew 
up  fair,  cliarming,  radiant,  kind-heart eil 
princesses,  devoted  to  their  father  and 
mother — "  the  best  father  and  mother  in  the 
world  " — considerate  to  their  dependents,  as 
a  consequence  universally  beloved,  and 
shedding  an  atmosphere  of  poetry  over  un 
existence  which,  void  of  their  shining  pres- 
ences, would  have  been  prosaic  and  colourless 
indeed.  Not  that  there  are  wanting  rumouii* 
— vague,  it  is  true,  and  bearing  the  imprint  of 
times  which,  in  spite  of  the  strictness  of  the 
Court,  were  nothing  if  not  scandalmongering 
— that  the  Draconian  strictness,  and  rule-of- 
tliumb  propriety  which  prevailed  at  George 
the  Third's  Court,  resulted  in  some  Arange 
outbreaks  against  constitutional  laws  on  the 
part  of  his  high-spirited  daughters.  On 
these  aspersions  on  the  characters  of  sbc 
delightful  young  ladies,  circulated  with  all 
the  venom  of  party  malice,  and  bearing  not 
a  few  traces  of  its  invention,  I  have  no  mind 
to  dwell.  In  the  face  of  certain  excellences 
which  are  beyond  alt  dispute  it  seems  sorry 
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work  to  dwell  on  failings  which  at  best  were 
never  proved,  and  in  speaking  of  a  life 
burdened  with  more  than  a  king's  share  of 
sorrow  to  cast  however  slight  a  shadow  on 
the  bright  presences  whose  tenderness  and 
unvarying  afPection  alone  made  it  liveable. 
It  is  however  a  fact  that  the  princesses  were 
all  believed  to  have  lent  themselves  to  im- 
prudent attachments.  Two  at  least  of  them 
were  said  to  have  contracted  illegal  marriages. 
The  Princess  Sophia  is  said  to  have  married 
an  equerry  much  mentioned  in  Madame 
D'Arblay's  Me7nmr8f  and  the  gi'ief  of  the 
last  parting  of  George  the  Third  with  his 
favourite  daughter,  the  Princess  Amelia,  is 
said  to  have  gained  additional  poignancy 
from  the  dying  girl's  confession  of  her  secret 
marriage  to  Genei*al  Fitzroy.  However  much 
such  tales  may  be  believed,  their  truth  or 
falsehood  w'eighs  little  with  the  feelings 
with  which  any  one  who  has  studied  the 
liistory  of  the  six  princesses  must  come  to 
regard  their  lives.  Few,  I  think,  can  read 
of  them  and  not  feel  an  admiration  not 
generally  felt  for  royalties,  and  indeed  of  a 
more  homely  kind.  For  it  is  as  sisters  that 
one  comes  almost  to  look  upon  them,  as 
sisters  who  seemed  peculiarly  dowered  with 
all  the  perfections  of  sisterhood — bright, 
clever,  handsome,  sympathetic,  full  of  spirits, 
ret  with  keen  palates  for  the  quiet  pleasures 
of  home  life  ;  and  viewed  from  this  aspect 
the  very  rumour  of  their  romantic  in*egu- 
larities  lends  in  itself  the  needed  touch  of 
poetrj'  to  the  picture,  and  completes  its 
charm. 

For  it  is  in  truth  the  charm  rather  of  a 
picture  than  of  a  story  which  clings  to  the 
memories  of  the  daughters  of  George  the 
Third,  for  with  the  exception  of  the  stiiTing 
episode  of  Napoleon's  invasion  of  her  bus- 
hand's  kingdom,  which  broke  the  calm  of 
the  Princess  Royal's  married  life,  and  gave 
lier  an  opportunity  of  displaying  the  well- 
known  family  courage  and  more  than  the 
family  tact,  their  quiet  existences  passed 
completely  unstirred  by  event.  Nor  is  it 
in  the  word-pictures  made  to  order  by  ladies- 
in-waiting,  even  when  drawn  by  the  hand  of 
the  author  of  Evelinaj  that  one  gets  a  real 
impression  of  the  Princess  Royal,  or  of  the 
Princess  Augusta,  or  of  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, or  of  Amelia,  the  youngest,  and  the 
(larhng  of  her  father's  heart.  Of  the  fourth 
daughter,  the  Princess  Mary,  who  was  bom 
25th  of  April,  1776,  and  married  on  the 
22nd  of  July,  1816,  to  her  cousin  the  late 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  very  fugitive  impressions 
remain,  and  beyond  mention  of  her  in  her 
elder  sister's  letters  as  being  the  favourite 


sister  of  George  the  Fourth,  and  of  a  pecu- 
liarly sprightly  disposition,  little  can  be  said 
in  the  way  of  biography,  and  not  even  so 
much  of  her  sister  Sophia,  the  fifth  and 
youngest  daughter  but  one,  who  was  bom  on 
the  3rd  of  November,  1777,  and  died  un- 
married on  the  27th  of  May,  1848.  The  other 
four  daughters,  however,  can  be  detached 
more  easily  from  the  family  group,  and  here 
a  letter,  and  here  a  passage  from  a  diary,  and 
here  a  criticism  bearing  the  impress  of  instant 
observation,  lends  them  individuality. 

Of  Cliarlotte  Augusta  Matilda,  Princess 
Royal,  born  September,  1766,  Mrs,  Harcourt 
writes  an  elaborate  character  much  after  the 
style  adopted  at  the  end  of  their  chapters  by 
the  historians  for  the  young.  We  learn  from 
this  lady  that  the  princess  possessed  *'  exces- 
sive sensibility,  a  great  sense  of  injury,  a  great 
sense  of  her  own  situation,  and  much  timid- 
ity "  (which,  by  the  way,  did  not  appear  in  her 
interview  with  the  Corsican  ogre — as  he  was 
then  considered — to  be  mentioned  by  and  by). 
She  also  possessed  what  Mrs.  Harcourt  called 
strong  understanding  and  perfectly  good  prin- 
ciple. "  She  was  unjustly  considered  proud, 
and  a  peculiarity  of  her  temper  was  taken 
for  less  a  sweetness  than  it  desei'ved ; "  after 
all  of  which,  it  may  be  of  more  interest  to 
know  that  at  a  certain  ceremonial  of  her  first 
Court  ball,  the  young  lady  wore  a  certain 
white  and  gold  satin  with  green  spots,  '*  the 
beautiful  manufacture  of  England,"  and  that 
in  1 796  it  was  thought  desirable  to  contract 
an  alliance  for  her,  and  that  the  Oi*own 
Prince  of  Wurtemberg  offered  himself  and 
was  received  with  favour.  The  mari'iage 
took  place  at  the  Chapel  Royal  in  1797,  in 
spite  of  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  by 
strange  rumours  as  to  the  fate  of  the  prince's 
first  wife,  who  perished  suddenly  in  a  fortress 
two  hundred  miles  from  St.  Petersburg-  a 
victim,  it  was  supposed,  to  the  vindictive 
jealousy  of  the  Empress  Catherine.  The 
last  interview  between  George  the  Third  and 
his  eldest  daughter  was,  we  read,  affecting 
in  the  highest  degree.  The  princess  hung 
upon  her  father's  neck  overcome  with  grief, 
and  it  was  not  until  her  consort  urged  her 
to  close  the  painful  interview  that  she  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  leave.  An  unlucky 
event  took  place  on  the  departure  of  the 
royal  pair.  The  frigate  in  which  they  were 
to  embark  was  lying  at  the  Nore,  but  owing 
to  the  mutiny  that  was  then  raging  it  was 
not  allowed  to  sail,  and  another  vessel  at 
Yarmouth  had  to  be  selected.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  sad  and  disastrous  life,  borne 
w^ith  a  resignation  and  foHitude  which  en- 
dured to  the  end,  and  which   stamped  the 
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future  Queen  of  Wurtemberg  as  the  worthy- 
daughter  of  the  high-plucked  h'ttle  lady  who 
addressed  the  well-known  and  well-winged 
words  to  a  mob  of  ruffians  who  stopped  her 
sedan  chair,  "  I  am  seventy  years  of  age,  I 
have  been  fifty  years  Queen  of  England,  and 
I  never  was  insulted  before/' 

The  daughter  soon  after  her  marriage  had 
occasion  for  a  like  display  of  courage,  when, 
on  the  2nd  of  October,  1805,  Napoleon  ap- 
peared before  Ludwigslust,  and  on  the  day 
after  issued  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Austria  which  ended  on  the  2nd  of  December  in 
the  \ictory  of  Austerlitz.  The  eldest  daughter 
of  the  King  of  England  at  this  most  critical 
period  of  her  husband's  fate  behaved  with 
a  courage  which  was  hers  by  birth,  and 
with  an  adroitness  which  was  not  a  family 
heritage,  but  which  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  saved  her  husband's  kingdom.  In  an 
interview  with  Napoleon  under  circumstances 
of  great  danger  and  humiliation,  she  created 
an  impression  markedly  favourable  in  one 
who  was  intolerant  of  feminine  sensibility, 
and,  with  his  new-born  dignities  fresh  upon 
him,  quick  to  take  offence.  The  princess 
must  have  suffered  much  at  the  interview, 
and  not  the  least  part  of  her  sufferings  must 
have  been  the  necessity  of  concealing  them. 
"  I  have  heard  her  say,"  says  Miss  Wynne, 
"  that  '  it  was  very  painful  for  me  to  have  to 
receive  him  with  civility,  but  I  had  no  choice. 
The  least  failure  on  my  part  might  have 
been  a  sufficient  pretence  for  my  depriving 
my  husband  and  children  of  their  kingdom.'  " 
The  rest  of  the  Princess  Charlotte's  life 
passed  from  the  knowledge  of  the  English 
people.  It  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
a  husband,  who,  in  the  midst  of  perils  such 
as  few  kings  have  to  endure,  found  a  constant 
source  of  comfort  in  her  sympathy  and 
counsel,  and  greatly  owing  to  her  clear- 
sighted practicality  in  an  age  of  the  dis- 
membering of  empires,  kept  his  own  small 
kingdom  of  Wurtembwg  intact.  He  died  on 
the  16th  of  October,  1816.  His  widow  sur- 
vived him  twelve  years.  She  died  on  the 
6th  of  October,  1828. 

This  was  a  stormy  change  from  the  sleepy 
domesticity  of  Windsor,  but  one  which,  as 
has  been  seen,  George  the  Third's  eldest 
daughter  bore  bravely,  never  quailing  before 
difficulties  and  dangers  constantly  recun-ing, 
but  supporting  her  husband  bravely  to  the 
end,  and  never  ceasing  to  revere  his  memory. 
Her  sisters  were  not  so  fiercely  tried,  though 
they  too  had  their  share  of  trials  and  dis- 
appointments. The  next  princess  in  point 
of  age,  Augusta  Sophia,  bom  on  the  8th  of 
November,  1768,  is  thus  spoken  of  by  her 


elder  sister  :  **  Poor  Augusta,  from  her  great 
shyness,  stands  more  in  need  of  a  real,  steady 
friend  than  the  rest."  Her  life  was  devoted 
to  the  service  of  her  father  and  mother,  and 
to  the  general  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
home  circle.  Her  beauty,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Miss  Bumey,  shone  pre-eminent  even  in  that 
galaxy  of  fair  girls  and  handsome  men,  whose 
appearance  credited  George  the  Third  with  the 
possession  of  the  finest  family  of  sons  and 
daughters  in  Europe.  "  It  would  be  truly 
edifying,"  writes  the  celebrated  diarist,  "to 
young  ladies  living  in  the  great  and  public 
world  to  have  assisted  in  my  place  at  the  toilet 
of  the  exquisite  Princess  Augusta.  Her  ease, 
amounting  almost  to  indifference,  as  to  her 
ornaments  and  decorations,  showed  a  mind 
so  disengaged  from  vanity,  so  superior  to 
mere  personal  appearance,  that  I  could  with 
difficulty  forbear  expressing  my  admiration. 
When  Robinson  humbly  begged  to  know 
what  ornaments  he  was  to  prepare  for  her 
hair,  she  said,  *0h,  there  are  my  feathers 
and  jewels,  and  my  gown  is  blue,  so  take 
what  you  think  right.'  " 

To  this  philosophy  in  dress,  this  uncommon 
young  lady,  who  seems  beyond  her  sisters  to 
have  been  a  creature  of  impulse  and  affection, 
pouring  out  her  thoughts  with  a  spontaneous 
warmth,  added  a  peculiar  tenderness  for  the 
youngest  and  fairest  member  of  this  family 
of  fair  women — the  unfortunate  Princess 
Amelia.  When  the  latter  was  at  the  last 
stage  of  her  trying  illness,  so  weak  that  she 
could  not  bear  the  sound  of  a  piano,  though 
she  loved  mumc  still,  as  she  seems  to  have 
loved  everything  that  was  like  herself,  ima- 
ginative and  refined,  the  Princess  Augusta 
gave  her  a  bird  which  sang  very  sweetly, 
and  with  a  very  soft  note,  and  the  poor 
invalid  took  pleasure  in  listening  to  it.  "  Two 
days  after  the  Princess  Amelia's  sad  death," 
writes  a  diarist,  "  the  Princess  Augusta  sent 
for  me,  and  as  I  was  sitting  with  her,  one  of 
her  dressers  entered  the  room  with  a  bird- 
cage in  her  hand,  and  her  fingers  in  her  eyes. 
'Princess  Amelia,'  she  said,  *gave  orders 
before  her  death  that  this  bird  should  be 
returned  to  your  royal  highness,  but  not  on 
the  day  she  died,  nor  the  day  after,  that  it 
might  not  affect  you  too  much  in  the  first 
hours  of  your  grief.'  " 

It  is  from  such  little  homely,  pathetic 
incidents  as  this — incidents  full  of  exquisite 
thoughtfulness  and  sisterly  love — rather  than 
from  ambitious  portraits  drawn  in  polished 
periods  at  full  length,  that,  as  I  have  said 
before,  the  truest  view  of  these  simple  kindly 
honest  English  hearts  can  be  acquired.  A 
message,  a  chance  suggestion  for  alleviating 
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suffering,  a  picture  of  a  fresh  young  girl  at 
her  toilet  table,  careless  of  the  ornaments 
which  were  to  adorn  a  beauty  which  indeed 
needed  none,  the  same  girl  sitting  alone  and 
receiving  back  the  pretty  present  from  the 
dead  sister  —  in  such  incidents  I  find  a 
truer  conception  of  Princess  Augusta's 
charms,  a  clearer  presentment  of  her  person 
than  I  can  meet  with  in  descriptions — ^and 
there  are  many  of  them — more  elaborately 
drawn,  in  which  her  features  and  her  virtues 
are  catalogued  after  the  manner  of  Homer's 
ships.     One  more  glimpse  may  be  added. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1824,  a  meeting  was 
arranged  at  Lady  Donegal's  between  Moore 
and  three  of  the  princesses.  The  poet  of  all 
circles  first  sang  his  own  songs  to  them,  then 
Princess  Augusta — she  was  the  musician  of 
the  family — sat  down  at  the  piano  and 
flattered  him  extremely  by  playing  some 
new  airs  she  had  composed  to  "  The  Wreath 
you  Wore."  Moore  then  sat  down  and  gave 
his  rebel  song,  "Where's  the  Slave,"  and 
felt  it  no  small  triumph  to  be  chorused  in 
it  by  the  favourite  sister  of  his  Majesty 
George  the  Fourth.  The  Princess  Augusta 
died  unmarried  on  the  22  nd  of  September, 
1840. 

Of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  the  third 
daughter,  born  22nd  of  May,  1770,  we  seem 
to  know  more,  and  from  her  own  lips.  Some 
of  her  early  letters,  written  in  girlhood, 
before  she  was  sacrificed  to  the  strange  bride- 
groom elect,  who  is  variously  described  as 
*'a  monster  of  a  man,"  '*a  man  with  a 
snout,"  ^.,  &c,,  are  charming,  alive  with 
all  a  high-spirited  girl's  vivacity,  and  grace, 
and  fun,  and  showing  nothing  of  that  grave 
cast  of  character,  of  that  reflective  turn  of 
thought,  by  which  we  are  nevertheless  in- 
formed she  was  possessed.  For  example, 
early  in  her  life,  she  writes — 

*'  It  is  a  mistake  my  living  at  Court  t  It 
was  certainly  intended  that  I  should  live  in 
the  country,  and  been  a  younger  brother's 
wife,  for  I  do  not  understand  Court  quarrels. 
'Kiss  and  make  friends'  should  have  been 
one  of  my  mottoes  for  a  palace. 

"  Yours  most  affectionately. 

"  Cinderella." 

Another  letter  written  about  the  period 
of  "  Porcelain  Mania,"  as  it  was  called,  shows 
a  royal  petichant  for  bric-a-brac  very  delight- 
fully, and  describes  a  well-known  palace  of 
art  as  well. 

"  I  can  never  thank  you  enough,"  writes 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  "for  having  per- 
suaded  mamma   to  go  to   Strawberry  Hill. 


It  was  a  morning  passed  after  my  own  heart. 
Portraits  !  miniatures  !  japans !  enamels  ! 
china  I  and  a  thousand  other  beautiful  things 
start  up  to  claim  one's  attention.  I  wish  I 
could  be  housekeeper  there  for  a  fortnight ! 

In  case  of  your  hearing  that  Lord  O is 

in  want  of  one,  send  to  such  a  number,  in' 
such  a  place,  near  such  a  stream,  by  such  a 
castle,  in  such  a  lodge,  you  will  find  a  discreet 
steady  young  woman,  who  bears  a  tolerable 
good  character,  with  the  advantage  of  speak- 
ing a  little  French,  who  will  be  willing  to 
enter  into  such  capacity." 

This  royal  penchant  for  objects  of  virtu, 
culminated  in  an  amusing  scene  which  is 
described  at  great  length,  and  with  a  rigid 
suppression  of  proper  names  in  the  ingenuous 
recollections  published  by  Mrs.  Hester 
Taffeta.  In  a  paper  dealing  fully  with  "  The 
Porcelain  Mania"  we  are  introduced  to 
the  Princess  Flizabeth  in  the  character  of 
amateur  connoisseur,  and  paying  the  usual 
penalty. 

"All  classes  of  women,"  writes  Mrs. 
Taffeta,  "were  bitten  with  this  mania  (I 
myself  having  been  silly  enough  to  buy  a 
set  of  blue  and  white  coffee-mugs,  warranted 
pure  Nankin — goodness  knows  if  that  were 
truly  the  case).  The  elder  daughters  of  King 
George  the  Third  were  at  the  period  I  speak 
of  just  budding  into  womanhood,  and  even 
these  princesses  were  affected  with  the  pre- 
vailing foible — one  of  them  particularly.  I 
will  not  name  her  royal  highness,  but  merely 
in  speaking  of  her  say  the  '  princess.' 
Well,  this  was  an  expensive  taste  to  indulge, 
and  the  princess's  income  not  being  quite 
proportioned  to  her  exalted  station,  she  was 
often  obliged  to  balk  her  fancy,  and  go 
without  some  fright  of  a  red  and  yellow 
parrot,  or  a  huge  jar  of  hideous  shape." 

After  showing  how  one  Mr.  Abraham 
Coffiey,  by  back-stair  influence,  got  an  intro- 
duction to  the  princess,  and  with  the  lavish 
generosity  peculiar  to  his  tribe  supplied  the 
royal  wants  even  to  the  extent  of  supplying 
two  green  monkeys  of  a  size  and  proportion 
accurately  described,  the  inevitable  denoilTnent 
is  reached. 

"  On  delivering  his  treasure  (the  said  green 
monkeys)  Abraham  hinted  delicately  that 
there  was  a  favour  he  would  fain  solicit. 

"  *  Name  it,'  said  the  young  princess,  her 
eyes  sparkling  as  she  bent  them  fondly  on 
the  perfections  of  her  green  monkeys. 

"  Said  Mr.  Abraham  Coffley : '  Mr. the 

for  is  just  dead  ;  could  your  royal 

highness  procure  me  the  reversion  of  the 
office  1 ' 

"  *  Stay  here  a  minute.' 
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"  Her  royal  highness  hurried  into  a  neigh- 
bouring apartment.     The  king  was  there. 

"  The  princess,  charming  and  lively,  was  a 
^eat  favourite.  *Papa,'  she  exclaimed,  *do 
me  a  favour ! ' 

"  *  Favour — favour,  child  !  What,  what  is 
it  I  Not  money,  I  hope  ;  got — got  none,  none 
to  spare.' 

"  *  No !  But  you  know  the  queer  man  who 
brings  me  the  china  1    Well,  he  wants  the 

reversion  of  Mr. 's  office  who   is   just 

dead.  Do  give  it  to  him — he  really  must 
have  something.'  And  the  petted  girl  put 
her  arms  coaxingly  round  the  parental 
neck. 

"  *  Ah  !  did  I  not  tell  you  that  your  china 
merchant  must  be  paid — and  at  a  fine  uncon- 
scionable rate  too  !  Why  the  appointment  is 
worth  £3,000  a  year.  But  there — there, 
somebody  must  get  it ;  as  well  he  as  another  ! 
There,  my  dear '  (signing  a  paper),  *  give  your 
crockery  man  that,  and  t«ll  him  that  he  has 
brought  his  crockery  wares  to  a  fine  market.' 
And  the  king  laughed,  and  the  princess 
laughed,  and  Abraham,  it  may  be  supposed, 
when  he  got  fairly  installed  in  office,  laughed 
too." 

This  princess  remained  with  her  family — 
china-fancying  no  doubt,  writing  charming 
letters,  and  performing  the  duties  of  a 
favourite  daughter,  adored  also  by  all  who 
came  near  her — till  she  reached  the  mature 
age  of  forty-eight,  when  in  what  has  well 
been  df»«^ribed  as  "that  sudden  ardour  for 
marriage  that  seized  on  the  royal  brothers 
and  sisters,"  a  husband  was  found  for  her 
in  the  person  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
Homburg.  It  was  a  strange  selection.  The 
landgrave  was  no  doubt  an  amiable  man 
enough  in  his  way,  but  his  manners  were 
ultra-German,  and  his  exterior  man  was 
generally  described  in  terms  too  decisive  to 
be  set  down.  He  was  very  corpulent ;  in 
an  age  when  tobacco  was  voted  detestable 
he  always  smelt  of  the  weed ;  and  when  he 
went  to  theatres  and  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment he  was  to  be  recognised  by  his  snores. 
The  princess,  strange  to  say,  however,  was 
completely  charmed  by  her  hero,  as  she 
described  him,  and  to  whom  she  was  married 
on  the  7th  of  April,  1818.  "The  Princess 
of  Hesse  Homburg,"  wrote  Mrs.  Trench,  by 
way  of  improving  the  shining  hour,  "will 
redeem  the  character  of  good  behaviour  in 
the  conjugal  bond  lost  or  mislaid  by  her 
family."  The  hero,  by  the  way,  on  his 
journey  from  the  marriage  ceremony  to  the 
Regent's  Park  was  violently  unwell  from 
being  unused  to  a  close  carriage,  and  no 
doubt  to  English  customs  too,  for  he  expressed 


himself  much  disgusted  with  his  bride's 
country,  though,  having  passed  the  period 
of  the  honeymoon  at  the  Cottage  in  his 
dressing-gown  and  slippers,  smoking  in  the 
conservatory,  he  did  not  find  himself  so 
much  bored  as  he  had  expected.  He  made 
haste,  notwithstanding,  to  remove  his  wife 
to  Homburg  as  soon  as  custom  permitted, 
and  here  she  lived  till  the  10th  of  January, 
1840,  dying  childless,  and  eleven  years  after 
her  husband. 

But  the  memories  of  her  simple,  uneventful 
married  life  still  cling  to  the  old-fashioned 
tumble-down  Schloss  on  the  rising  hill  outside 
Homburg,  with  its  quaint  towers  and  formal 
garden.  Thackeray,  when  ho  was  at  Hom- 
burg, went  over  the  Schloss,  and  was  shown 
th3  apartments  of  the  English  princess.  The 
books  were  still  there  that  she  used  to  read, 
the  room  was  full  of  English-made  furniture, 
and  on  the  walls  hung  the  portraits  of 
her  royal  brothei-s  of  England.  The  clock 
in  her  bedroom  even  had  the  name  of  its 
Windsor  maker  on  its  face.  Everything 
suggested  the  past  happy  quiet  life  in  the 
English  home,  even,  according  to  Miss  Knight, 
the  formality  of  the  Homburg  Court.  Here 
is  a  brief  programme  of  staid  domesticity 
not  unworthy  of  Queen  Charlotte  herself  : 

"  At  seven,  the  drum  beats  a  reveil,  and  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  the  stoves  are  lighted. 
At  half-past  eight  the  servant  brings  hot 
water,  and  at  nine  cofPee,  with  a  small  white 
loaf,  a  piece  of  brown  bread,  a  slice  of  butter, 
a  salt-cellar,  and  in  a  saucer  ten  small  lumps 
of  sugar.  At  a  quarter-past  twelve,  if 
tolerably  fine,  we  go  out  in  a  drosky,  and 
afterwards  walk,  returning  home  by  a  quarter 
before  two,  when  the  trumpet  sounds  to 
dress.  At  two  it  sounds  again  to  serve  up 
dinner.  I  then  go  through  a  long  passage, 
down  twenty-five  steps,  and  up  twenty-five 
steps,  which  lead  me  to  another  long  passage, 
and  that  to  the  drawing-room,  where  I  find 
two  or  more  guests.  The  door  opens,  and 
the  gentleman  deemed  most  considerable 
gives  me  his  arm.  We  walk  into  the  dining- 
room,  and  stand  still  till  the  other  door  is 
thrown  open,  when  the  grand  maUre  (Thdtel 
with  a  white  wand  and  hat  in  hand  enters, 
preceding  the  landgrave  and  landgravine. 
All  sit  down  to  table,  the  landgrave  having 
made  me  a  sign  to  sit  down  beside  him  on 
his  left  hand ; "  and  so  on  in  quiet  but  ordered 
monotony  up  to  supper-time  when  "  the  land- 
grave and  landgravine  retire  as  soon  as 
supper  is  over — so  do  the  company — and  a 
crowd  of  servants  and  kitchen-maids  rush  in 
to  put  out  the  lights  and  carry  away  the 
plates  and   dishes.     The   guard   is  relieved 
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every  two  hours,  and  on  Sundays  we   dine 
at  three." 

This  is  a  formal  picture  enough  of  a 
married  home,  and  a  good  many  young  ladies 
similarly  situated  would  have  found,  we 
suspect,  the  blessings  of  matrimony  irksome. 
Bat  the  Princess  Elizabeth  had  been  reared 
in  a  good  school  for  patience ;  she  had  already 
reached  staid  middle  age  when  she  married ; 
and  the  fine  health  which  she  enjoyed  no 
donbt  made  her  quiet  happiness  the  greater. 
Sach  was  not  the  fate  of  the  youngest  and 
dearest  daughter  of  George  the  Third.  The 
beauty  and  affectionate  natiure,  and  the  tragic 
death  of  the  Princess  Amelia,  who  was  born  on 
the  7th  of  August,  1 783,  and  who  died  on  the 
2nd  of  November,  1810,  have  endeared  her 
memory  to  posterity.  Her  sad  fate  has  made 
her  better  known  than  any  of  her  sisters,  and 
the  touching  incidents  of  her  short  life  have 
been  consecrated  by  the  genius  of  Thackeray. 
It  is  needless,  therefore,  for  me  to  enlarge 
upon  the  thousand  records  to  be  found 
scattered  through  memoirs,  and  all  pointing 
to  as  many  lovable  traits  which  characterised 
this  unfortunate  young  beauty.  Her  eldest 
sister  amongst  many  others  thus  writes  of  her : 

"Poor  dear  Amelia  has  had  a  long  and 
painful  illness.  She  is  a  sweet,  amiable,  pious, 
good  little  soul ;  patient  beyond  description ; 
and  has  the  greatest  resolution  and  fortitude. 
She  is  a  perfect  example.  I  never  saw  so 
good  a  disposition,  so  thoughtful  and  con- 
siderate to  those  about  her ;  so  afraid  to 
fatigue  them  by  their  sitting  up  with  her. 
I  never  saw  anybody  more  careful  to  disguise 
her  sufferings  for  fear  of  vexing  others ; 
and  truly  it  is  most  vexing  to  see  her  in 
such  a  state  of  health." 

Of  what  good  is  it  to  dwell  further  on  the 
distressing  features  of  an  illness  that  is 
always  beyond  othe»  distressing,  and  which 
was  borne  with  such  fine  patience  to  the  end  ; 
to  go  with  ^liss  Knight  through  her  sadly 
graphic  pictures  of  the  last  scene  —to  follow 
the  dying  girl  from  Windsor  to  Weymouth, 
and  from  Weymouth  to  Windsor  again,  pale 
and  emaciated,  but  still,  and  to  the  last 
retaining  her  great  beauty  ;  to  tell  of  nerves 
so  sensitive  from  disease  that  the  sound  of  a 
piano  had  become  painful,  and  of  the  small 
ungloved  hand  which  had  grown  perfectly 
transparent  ?  The  tragedy  is  common  enough 
— the  narration   of    it   is   too   ghastly.      I 


cannot  forbear  touching  on  one  point,  how- 
ever, because  its  pathos  is  not  only  of  a 
different  kind,  but  is  said  to  have  widely 
influenced  events. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  George  the 
Third's  final  atttick  of  madness  was  precipi- 
tated by  his  parting  with  his  favourite 
daughter,  when,  as  a  solemn  remembrance  of 
her,  she  unexpectedly  put  a  ring  on  his  finger. 
This  tragic  incident  is  thus  told  : 

"The  Princess  Amelia  had  given  orders 
to  her  jeweller  to  prepare  a  ring  for  his 
majesty,  which  she  wished  to  have  immedi- 
ately, as  she  now  became  sensible  of  her 
approaching  dissolution.  It  was  twelve 
o'clock  before  Mr.  Rundall  left  her  presence, 
and  he  undertook  to  be  back  from  London 
before  three  o'clock  the  following  day.  One 
of  Mr.  Rundall's  men  knocked  up  a  French- 
man at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  do  the 
principal  part  of  the  ring.  The  jeweller 
brought  it  to  her  royal  highness  at  a  quai*ter 
before  three,  so  there  was  plenty  of  time 
before  the  king  went  to  visit  the  princess. 
On  his  majesty  approaching  her  bed  he  put 
out  his  hand  to  take  hold  of  hers,  as  was 
his  daily  custom,  and  her  royal  highness 
at  that  time  put  the  ring  on  his  finger  with- 
out saying  anything,  which  agitated  him 
very  much.  The  inscription  was  her  royal 
highness's  name  and  the  words  *  Remember 
me.'  A  lock  of  her  royal  highness's  hair 
had  been  worked  into  the  ring.  ' 

So  died  before  her  time  the  youngest  of 
George  the  Third's  daughters.  It  is  a  matter 
for  congratulation  for  all  who  take  interest  in 
the  lives  of  these  beautiful  girls,  that  a 
father's  pride  should  have  left  to  us  tangible 
memorials  of  their  beauty^  Their  portraits 
were  drawn  and  engraved  by  John  Henry 
Ramberg,  a  subject  painter  and  engi-aver, 
born  at  Hamburg  in  1763,  and  for  a  time 
pupil  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Bartolozzi, 
R.  A.  The  fine  reproduction  of  the  likenesses 
of  the  royal  princesses  which  illustrate  this 
paper  show  that  the  artist  was  inspired  by 
his  subject.  They  are  in  his  best  manner ; 
and,  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  give  us  a 
true  as  well  as  graceful  presentment  of  six 
handsome  ladies,  who  as  admirable  daughters, 
affectionate  sisters,  devoted  wives,  earned 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  all,  and  raised 
the  public  estimation  of  the  Royal  Family 
of  Fngland. 

W.  OuTRAM  Tristram. 
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UNDINE. 


EiNBicH  Heine 

once  singled  out 

the    author    of 

Undine         from 

among  the  herd 

of    German    ro- 

<sfor  especial  praise. 

rels  are  of  genuine 

lie  said,  "  and  will 

"     We  may  safely 

....^  vu^v  Fouquu  owes  wbat- 

eyer  there  is   of   immortal  in  the  bays  he 

wears,  to  this  one  story  of  Undine.    Perhaps 

no  single  German  tale  has  been  more  widely 

read  in  the  present  century,  certainly  none 

has  met  with  more  general  appreciation  in 

foreign  countries. 

Edgar  Poe,  for  whom  the  fantastic  nature 
of  the  subject  had  a  peculiar  attraction, 
expresses  his  admiration  for  Undine  re- 
peatedly in  his  prose  works,  and  declares 
that  in  hi«  opinion  the  pathos  of  the  tale  is 
only  equalled  by  the  scene  of  Little  Nell's 
death  in  Dickens.  In  another  place  he  goes 
still  further  and  says  that  he  prefers  I'miine 
to  the  whole  of  Molifre's  plays,  and  would 
rather  the  world  should  be  deprived  of  all 
the  wit.  tiie  humour,  the  wisdom  of  tliese 


immortal  comedies  than  that  this  one  short 
romance  should  perish. 

These  remarks  may  provoke  a  smile,  but 
all  the  same  we  most  of  tis  feel  some  measure 
of  the  fascination  which  Fouque's  creation 
had  for  the  poet  of  Leonore  and  Vlalume. 
Of  all  fairy  tales  this  one  is  the  most  graceful 
and  tender.  Of  all  ideal  maidens,  whether 
bom  of  the  sea  or  of  the  clouds,  who  have 
soared  or  Btoo[>ed  to  the  love  of  mortal  man, 
this  nymph  of  Fouquu'a  invention  is  the  most 
human  and  the  most  enchanting.  There  is 
nothing  unreal,  nothing  weird  or  repelling 
about  her.  The  mystery  that  hangs  about 
her  birth,  the  changes  of  sun  and  shower, 
the  wild  frolics  and  wayward  moods  of  this 
water-maiden,  charm  us  as  they  charmed  her 
lover-knight  I  The  joy  of  her  joys,  the 
sorrow  of  her  sorrows — we  know  them  all 
in  turn.  We  seem  to  catch  the  rippling 
tones  of  her  happy  laughter,  to  hear  the 
long  low  sighing  of  her  tremulous  delight. 
We  note  the  droppings  of  warm  tears  which 
fall  on  the  breast  of  her  beloved,  the  mute 
gaze  of  unavailing  l.)ut  unreproachful  tender- 
ness which  she  turns  on  the  faithless  knight 
she  had  loved  so  well.  And  when  the  end 
comes,  and  the  waters  close  over  all  this  life. 
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all  this  loveliness,  we  grieve  for  Undine's 
fate  as  if  she  had  been  one  of  our  own  flesh 
and  blood. 

The  very  shortness  of  the  story  adds  to  its 
completeness  and  perfection.  The  brief  day 
of  love  is  so  radiant  while  it  lasts,  and  so 
soon  clouded  over  and  gone.  Undine's  young 
dream  is  so  bright,  so  full  of  rapture,  and 
vet  all  the  while  we  are  conscious  of  the 
coining  end,  the  shadow  which  dims  the 
fairest  human  joy.  Over  all  comes  surging 
**the  Virgilian  cry  and  sense  of  tears  in 
mortal  things." 

With  Heine  then  we  will  count  Fouqu^'s 
laurels  well  earned,  and  for  the  sake  of 
Undine  inquire  a  little  further  into  the 
history  of  his  life  and  work. 

Friedrich  de  la  Motte  Fouque  was  bom  at 
Brandenburg  on  the  12th  of  February,  1777, 
and  as  his  name  implies  belonged  to  a  family 
of  French  origin.  While  yet  a  boy  he 
joined  the  Duke  of  Weimar's  regiment  of 
cuirassiers,  and  served  with  distinction  in 
the  campaign  of  1794,  until  ill-health  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  army.  Then  he 
retired  to  his  wife's  estates  at  Nennhausen, 
near  Rathenow,  and  devoted  himself  to 
literary  pursuits.  His  friendship  for  August 
Wilhelm  Schlegel  brought  him  into  close 
connection  with  the  leaders  of  the  romantic 
movement,  and  the  study  of  mediaeval  litera- 
ture which  had  lieen  revived  by  theii*  labours 
exactly  suited  the  natural  bent  of  Fouque's 
own  genius.  The  once  despised  period  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  now  held  to  be  the  one  epoch 
of  the  world's  liistory  which  most  deserved, 
not  only  our  attention,  but  also  our  imitation, 
and  while  the  Grimm  brothers  were  engaged 
in  tracing  back  Teutonic  myths  to  their 
primitive  sources,  while  Tieck  and  Musseus 
were  turning  legends  and  sagas  to  different 
uses,  each  in  his  own  way,  Fouque  devoted 
himself  to  the  composition  of  romances 
fasiuoned  on  those  chivalrous  models  which 
he  in  common  with  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries believed  to  present  the  true  ideal  of 
life.  Tale  after  tale,  poem  after  poem,  all 
inspii-ed  by  the  same  ardent  belief  in  the 
age  of  chivalry,  and  all  running  in  the  same 
vein,  flowed  from  his  facile  pen,  and  were 
alike  fifreedily  devoured  by  a  public  insatiable 
of  stories  on  this  favourite  theme.  There  is 
a  characteristic  portrait  painted  about  this 
time  by  Hensel,  in  which  Fouque  is  repre- 
sented in  military  dress  sitting  in  an  antique 
chair  of  carved  oak,  and  looking  all  over 
like  one  of  the  prettx  chevaliers  of  his  own 
tales.  HiR  hands  are  cla.sped  together  as  if 
in  prayer,  the  thin  locks  of  hair  start  back 
from  the  open  brow  like  an  aureole  round  a 


sainted  head,  and  in  the  earnest  impassioned 
gaze  we  read  all  the  enthusiasm  and  poetic 
lire,  all  the  heroic  ardour  and  devotion  to  the 
*^  8US8inn{gliche  iftnw«"  we  should  expect  from 
the  author  of  SirUram  and  Adavjgas  Knight. 
The  frame  of  the  picture  is  inscribed  with 
the  words  of  his  chosen  motto,  "  A  Dieu  mon 
dme,  via  vie  au  rat,  mon  cosur  aux  dames, 
Vhonneur  pour  nwi."  When  the  wars  with 
Napoleon  broke  out,  Fouqu^  laid  down  his 
pen  for  his  sword,  and  proved  the  truth  of 
his  patriotic  zeal  by  fighting  gallantly  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  ranks  of  the  Jagers,  while 
at  the  same  time,  like  Theodor  Kbrner,  he 
wrote  stimng  battle-songs  for  his  comrades' 
use.  Amongst  others,  the  popular  Lied, 
Frisch  auf  zum  frohlichen  Jagen.  After  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  Fouqu6  took  for  his 
second  wife  a  lady  who  was  also  known  as  a 
writer  of  romances,  and  lived  chiefly  at 
Halle,  lecturing  on  history  and  poetry  until, 
in  1842,  Frederick  William  IV.,  King  of 
Prussia,  summoned  him  to  his  court  at 
Berlin,  where  he  died  in  January  of  the 
following  year. 

As  was  the  case  with  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries, the  fame  which  Fouque  enjoyed  in  his 
lifetime  proved  of  short  duration,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary popularity  in  which  his  romances 
were  held,  was  succeeded  by  a  corresponding 
period  of  neglect  and  oblivion.  His  well- 
meaning  attempts  to  animate  the  dry  bones  of 
past  ages  with  new  vitality  were  held  up  to 
scorn,  and  he  himself  was  ridiculed  as  the  Don 
Quixote  of  the  romantic  school.  It  must  be 
confessed  these  more  prosaic  critics  had  a 
considerable  measure  of  reason  on  their  side. 
Fouqu('*'s  longer  romances  are  for  the  most 
part  un pardonably  tedious  and  wearisome. 
His  perpetual  themes  of  bold  sea-kings  and 
distressed  ladies,  of  horrid  fiends  and  spell- 
bound victims,  are  apt  to  become  tiresome, 
his  chivalrous  knights  and  pious  warriors 
fail  to  move  us,  for  all  their  generous  dreams 
and  noble  purpose.  There  is  a  lack  of  unity, 
a  slowness  and  cumbrousness  about  the 
machinery,  a  habit  of  introducing  dreary 
digressions  and  lengthy  episodes  which  is  fatal 
to  the  progress  of  the  narrative,  and  goes 
far  to  explain  the  neglect  into  which  most  of 
Fouque's  works  have  fallen.  No  one  to-day 
reads  Thioflolf  the  Icelander ,  which  Fouqu6 
himself  esteemed  his  masterpiece.  It  is,  as 
Edgar  Poe  observed,  too  chilly  for  our  un- 
imaginative age,  and  would  be  as  little  likely 
to  affect  the  ordinary  reader  as  a  grasp  from 
a  hand  of  ice.  Two  or  three  of  his  shorter 
tales,  however — Aslauga's  Knight,  the  Magic 
Ring  J  and  Sintram — are  still  popular  in 
England  and  Germany,  while  one   alone — 


runs    through    the    enrlier       fmn  a  Dra^iitg  by 
chapters    to    culminate    ia 
the  final  separation. 

The  subject  ligaiii  was  exactly  euited  to 
Fouqne's  genius.  These  legendary  tales  of 
invisible  beings  who  control  the  forces  of 
nature  and  affect  the  destinies  of  man, 
always  peculiarly   attractive  to  the   mystic 


hevwuoc  EfMNFit.  the  golden  gates  of  dawn,  or 
siuking  to  rest  behind  the 
i-osied  clouds  of  the  western 
skies,  Tlien,  in  their  first  attempts  to  give 
these  appearances  of  nature  a  local  habita- 
tion and  a  name,  the  old  Greeks  peopled 
the  sea.s  and  rivers  with  gods  and  nymphx, 
with  Tritons  and    Kaiads.      Conscious    in 


Homer  tells  us  how  the  rra^  >  Vrintng  bt  hetwood  sluseh.  the  white  fleecy  clouds  <ii 
Dpnpha  were  summoned  to  early  moraitig,  Jaught«i-,s  of 

ihegreatcouncilof  Olympus,  earth  antl  wuter  who  vani.-.h 

andsat  on  burnished  throoes  io  the  hall  of  the  at  the  approach  of  the  Kun.  They  are  the 
gods.  From  the  aea-waves  rose  the  Queen  of  houris  of  the  Indian  paradise,  and  precumor 
Love —  of    the  Teutonic   Valkyries,    who,   cirni    in 

swan  plumdge,    welcomed   dying   heroes    to 
n  welk"      the  haUs  of  Valhalla.     '  A  hei'o  who  falls 
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in  battle  is  not  to  be  lamented,  for  thousands 
of  fair  nymphs  run  quickly  up  to  liim, 
saying,  '  Ba  my  husband.'  " 

If  we  turn  to  Slavonic  tradition  we  find 
the  Busalkas — daughters  of  Bus,  the  stream 
— who,  robed  in  white  and  wearing  girdles 
of  green  leaves,  are  seen  in  the  twilight 
sitting  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  lakes,  comb- 
ing their  long  locks  of  hair.  Sometimes 
they  cling  to  the  mill-wheel  and  turn  round 
in  the  splash  of  the  waters,  sometimes  they 
entice  hapless  youths  to  follow  their  foot- 
steps, and  then  tickle  them  to  death  or  else 
drown  them  in  the  stream.    On  Whitsun  Eve 


the  fact  that  one  corner  of  the  blue  apron 
they  wear  is  always  wet. 

Still    more  widely  spread  is  the  popular 
tradition  of  the  mermaid  who  sits 
"  Singing  alone. 

Combing  her  lioir 

Under  tlie  sea 

In  a  golden  curl 

With  a  comb  of  pearl 

On  a  throne." 

A  superstition  which  is  found  alike  in  Celtic, 
Norse,  and  Teutonic  folk-lore,  and  appears 
again  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  North 
America. 


they  run  about  in  the  cornfields  in  the  moon- 
liglit,  clapping  their  hands  for  joy  and  making 
the  harvest  fruitful,  for  if  some  are  cruel 
others  are  kind.  Then  there  are  the  nixies 
and  elves,  or  spirits  of  the  running  waters  of 
Elbe,  which  play  so  great  a  part  in  Teutonic 
legend,  and  are  sometimes  described  as 
having  green  hair  and  black  eyes,  but  more 
generally  as  blue-eyed  maids  with  locks  of 
flowing  gold.  To  this  day  the  belief  in 
nixies  lingers  among  the  Saxon  peasants, 
who  tell  how  they  come  to  market  at  Magde- 
burg and  are  hired  as  servant-maids  by  the 
country  folk,  but  are  easily  recognised  from 


Half  woman,  half  fish,  like  the  sirens  of 
old,  this  creature  of  the  deep  is  known  in 
German  fairy  tales  as  the  Meerminne,  or 
Meerfrau,  in  Danish  legends  as  the  Mora 
- — night-mare,  in  Irish  as  the  Merrow.  Her 
father  is  the  ocean-king,  her  home  is  in  his 
palace  under  the  sea,  where  the  coral  branches 
meet  above  walls  of  amber  and  crystal,  and 
the  floor  is  paved  with  shining  pearls.  At 
sunset  she  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  waves 
and  the  sailors  see  her  sitting  on  the  rocks 
and  hear  the  strange  melody  she  sings  wafted 

Common  to  all  these  different  families  of 
the   Aryan   race  is  the  myth   of   a  water- 


maiden  wedded  («  mortal  man.  There  is 
sini|)lr  no  end  to  tliese  fubles  of  supernatural 
wives.  Call  tlieiu  hy  what  name  you  will, 
Apsaras  or  Peiia.  Fairies  or  Naiads,  Nixies 
or  llermaidii,  they  reappear  under  a  thousand 
different  foriua  in  the  popular  traditions  of 
Hindu,  Persian,  Grefk  and  Latin,  Celt,  Slac 
and  Teuton.  The  oldest  and  siniplest  form 
of  the  myth  is  the  Hindu  lale  of  UrvasI,  as 
first  told  in  the  Brahmana  of  the  Yagur- 
Veda,  and  afterwards  repeated  by  the  Indian 
poets.  TJrvasi,  an  apearaa,  fell  in  love  with 
the  kingly  hero,  Purflraras,  and  lived  with 
bim  many  years  as  his  wife,  but  only  on  the 
TOodition  that  she  should  never  see  him 
without  his  roial  garments  Then  her 
sisters,  the  Gandharvas,  weary  of  her  ab- 
seooe,  sought  to  bring  her  back,  and  stole 
one  of  two  pet  lambs  tied  to  har  couch. 
LiTasI, in  her  grief,  reproached  her  husband, 
"They  take  away  my  darling,  as  if  Z  hved 
in  a  land  where  there  is  no  hero  and  no 
■nan."  They  stole  the  second  lamb ;  again 
Urvact  repeat«d  her  complaint.  Then  Pur&- 
rSivaa  sprang  up  from  his  bed,  the  Gand' 
Wva  sent  a.  flash  of  lightning,  and  XJrvasi 


saw  her  husband  naked  as  by  daylight. 
Immediately  she  vanished  from  his  sight, 
and  for  many  long  years  the  king  sought 
her  in  vain.  "I  am  gone,"  her  voice  said, 
"  like  the  first  of  the  dawns.  PurOravas,  go 
home  again  !  I  am  hard  to  be  caught  like 
the  wind."  But  still  he  sought  her,  and 
so  at  last  her  heart  m.elted,  and  on  the 
last  night  of  the  year  he  was  iaitiat«d  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  Gandharvas,  and  met 
Urvasl  once  more  in  the  celestial  courts. 
Here  we  have  at  once  the  leading  features 
which  belong  to  all  these  stories.  There  is, 
first  of  all,  the  union  of  a  mortal  with  a 
being  of  supernatural  race,  under  certain  con- 
ditions. Nest,  some  third  party,  prompted 
by  jealousy,  instils  suspicions  or  mistrust 
into  the  breast  of  either  husband  or  wife. 
The  pledge  is  broken,  and  instant  separation 
is  the  consequence.  Then  follows  a  long 
period  of  absence  and  weary  search,  which 
ends  at  length  in  final  reunion.  Furflravas 
rises  to  the  golden  seats,  Alphius  clasps  his 
beloved  on  the  shores  of  Ortygia,  the  land 
of  dawn.  Psyche  gazes  in  the  hall  of  Zeus 
on  the  unveiled  face  of  Love. 
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The  variations  of  detail  in  the  stories 
built  up  on  this  simple  framework  are  of 
course  endless.  **  The  one  root,"  in  Carljle's 
words,  "  grows  like  a  banian  into  a  whole 
overarching  labyrinth  of  trees/'  Sometimes 
it  is  the  kindred,  sometimes  the  former  mis- 
tress, sometimes  the  mother  whose  jealousy 
is  roused  by  the  sight  of  the  lovers*  bliss. 
Again,  the  condition  imposed  is  different  in 
almost  every  case.  Urvasl  may  not  see  her 
husband  without  his  robes,  Psyche  may  not 
look  upon  his  face,  Elsa  may  not  know  the 
name  and  descent  of  her.  heaven-sent  knight, 
Raymond  may  not  see  his  wife  on  one  day 
of  the  week,  Huldbrand  must  not  reproach 
Undine  on  the  waters.  Closely  akin  to  the 
story  of  Urvasl  is  the  other  Sanscrit  tale  of 
Bheki,  the  frog,  who  appears  as  a  beautiful 
maiden  sitting  by  a  well,  and  agrees  to  be- 
come the  king's  bride  on  condition  that  she 
is  never  shown  a  drop  of  water.  One  day 
she  is  tired  and  asks  for  a  cup  of  water, 
which  the  king  gives  her,  forgetful "  of  his 
promise,  and  at  once  she  vanishes,  never  to 
return.  This  story,  as  Professor  Max  Miiller 
observes,  is  the  germ  of  all  those  German 
fairy  tales  of  the  Frosch-konig,  where  hand- 
some princes  ai'e  disguised  as  frogs — a  tradi- 
tion equally  common  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  where  it  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Sir  Greorge  Cox  has  pointed  out  how  often 
in  these  stories,  as  in  the  Bheki  myth,  water 
proves  fatal  to  the  union  of  the  lovers. 
Raymond  sees  Melusina  bathing,  and  loses 
her ;  Undine  is  parted  from  her  husband  on 
the  waters ;  Eurydice  is  bitten  by  the  snake 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  In  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Anne  of  Geteratein,  a  drop  of  holy 
water  falling  on  the  mystic  opal  worn  by 
Hermione  seals  her  doom;  in  the  fable  of 
Appuleius  it  is  a  drop  of  oil  which  falls 
from  Psyche's  lamp  on  the  sleeping  form  of 
Eros,  and  ends  her  dream  of  bliss. 

In  the  Jewish  version  of  the  fable  as  told 
in  the  Rabbinical  books,  a  youth  loves  the 
fairy  queen,  and  vows  never  to  leave  her 
side.  He  is  borne  away  to  fairy  realms,  but 
a  longing  seizes  him  to  look  once  more  on 
the  old  home  and  familiar  faces  he  remem- 
bered. He  is  allowed  to  return  to  earth, 
and  once  there  forgets  alike  his  love  and  his 
promise.  Then  the  forsaken  bride  comes  to 
him  like  Undine  to  Huldbrand  on  his  wedding 
day,  and  with  one  last  kiss  draws  out  his 
soul.  This  yearning  for  home  and  kin  is 
a  common  feature  in  the  Celtic  tales  of 
mermaids  wedded  to  mortals,  and  is  sometimes 
typified  by  the  enchanted  cap,  cohuleen 
driuthy  which  the  water-sprite  wears.     The 


Irish  chief,  Fitzgerald,  who  caught  and 
wedded  a  mermaid,  lived  happily  with  her 
for  many  years,  until  one  day  his  wife  found 
her  long-forgotten  cap  and  put  it  on  her  head. 
Then  the  remembrance  of  her  old  life  came 
back  to  her,  and  seized  with  a  longing  for  her 
father's  home  in  the  depths  of  the  clear  green 
sea,  she  forsook  husband  and  child,  and 
plunged  into  the  waves,  never  to  rise  again. 

''She  steals  to  the  window  and  looks  at   the 
sand, 
And  over  the  sand  at  the  sea, 
And  her  eyes  are  set  in  a  stare  ; 
And  anon  there  drops  a  tear 
From  a  sorrow-clouded  eye, 
And  a  heart  sorrow-laden, 
A  long,  long  sigh, 

For  the  cold  strange  eyes  of  a  little  mermaiden^ 
And  the  gleam  of  her  golden  hair." 

But  by  far  the  most  famous  of  these 
mediaeval  fables  was  the  story  of  Melusina. 
This  enchanted  maiden,  whose  name  Mr. 
Baring-Gould  has  shown  to  be  derived  from 
Mylitta,  the  Semitic  moon-goddess  with  tlxe 
fish-tail,  was  found  by  Count  Raymond  cjf 
Toulouse  sitting  in  the  moonlight  near  a 
sparkling  fountain.  She  consented  to  be 
his  wife  on  condition  that  he  should  never 
attempt  to  see  her  on  Saturdays.  The 
enamoured  Count  agreed.  Melusina  became 
his  wife,  bore  him  several  children,  and  built 
him  the  magnificent  castle  of  Lusinia,  or 
Lusignan,  whose  vast  coiui»  and  halls  were 
the  admiration  of  successive  generations. 
All  went  well  till  one  day  Raymond's 
suspicions  as  to  his  wife's  true  nature  were 
aroused  by  his  brothers,  and  looking  through 
the  keyhole  of  her  room  one  Saturday  he 
saw  her  bathing,  and  to  his  horror  disoovereti 
that  from  her  waist  downwards  her  bodv 
had  assumed  the  shape  of  a  fish.  For  a 
while  he  kept  the  secret,  but  when  one  day 
he  received  bad  news  of  his  children,  lie 
broke  into  angry  reproaches,  and  calling  her 
a  false  serpent,  bade  her  begone  from  his 
sight.  With  a  long  cry  of  agony  Melusina 
vanished,  and  that  night  a  strange  form 
with  a  scaly  fish-tail  was  seen  taking  a  last 
farewell  of  her  babes.  But  from  that  time 
forth,  whenever  one  of  the  house  of  Lusignan 
died,  thi'ee  days  befoi-e,  the  form  of  a  fair 
pale  woman  with  a  fish-tail  was  seen  hover- 
ing on  the  topmost  tower  of  Melusina' s 
castle,  and  three  mournful  cries  were  heard 
on  the  night-wind.  The  Sieur  de  BrantOme 
records  how  this  tale  was  told  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  when  he  came  to  visit  Lusignan, 
and  how  Catherine  de  Medici  heard  the 
same  from  the  old  women  who  washed  theii* 


liaen  at  ihe  fountains.  Meanwhile  the  story 
of  Uelusina,  expanded  iato  a  romance  by  the 
tourteentb  ceutury  chronicler,  Jean  d'AJras, 
]ias:ied  into  the  German,  Swedish,  and  Spanish 
tongues,  and  many  illustrious  pen<onages, 
amongEt  others  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  of 
Luxembourg,  were  proud  to  claim  descent 
from  the  water-fay  of  Lusignan. 

The  Banshee  element  in  the  MeluBina 
legend  shows,  as  Grimm  observes,  the  Celtic 
origin  of  the  fable.  But  in  Teutonic  folk- 
lore we  also  find  a  baneful  infiuence  is  com- 
monly attributed  to  mermaids,  and  as  the 
old  song  Eaya,  the  sailor  who  sees  a  "  fair 
prettymaidwithacombanci  glass  in  her  hand" 
knows  that  tempest  and  shipwreck  are  at 
iiaud.     Xven  in  the  bright  pages  of  Hellenic 
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which  live  in  the  verse  of  German  poets,  in 
Goethe's  well-known  song  of  the  Fisherman, 
and  in  Heine's  yet  more  famous  ballad  of 
the  LoreJei.  Halfway  between  Ooblentz  and 
Mayence, "  where  foams  and  flows  the  glorious 
Rhine,"  a  great  black  rock  rising  steeply 
out  of  the  rushing  current  still  bears  the 
name  of  the  Lorelei  nymph.  There  at  the 
twilight  hour,  when  the  evening  breeze  blows 
cool  over  the  rippling  waters  on  the  weary 
fisherman's  brow,  a  fair  maid  sits  in  glisten- 
ing raiment,  combing  her  golden  locks  and 
singing  a  strange  sweet  song  to  herself. 
Nearer  and  nearer  the  fisherman  rows,  fixing 
his  eyes  on  the  fairy  form,  and  straining  his 
ears  to  catch  the  tones  of  that  wondrous  song. 
Little  he  recks  then  of   frowning  crag   or 


II  Drawing  »f  BiTwooD  BuHKn. 


story,  we  read  of  the  sirens  whose  magic  song 
drew  all  men  to  the  cruel  shore  where  the 
bones  of  their  victims  were  left  to  whiten 
on  the  beach,  until  they  were  conquered  in 
their  turn  by  the  heavenly  might  of  Orphens' 
song.  When  Fan  was  dead,  and  the  joyous 
fonns  of  nymph  and  oread  had  left  the  groves 
deserted  and  the  waters  silent,  Christian 
teachers,  in  their  aversion  to  the  superstitious 
beliefs  which  lingered  among  the  people, 
attributed  a  malign  infiuence  to  these  in- 
visible agencies,  and  held  them  to  be  in 
league  with  the  powers  of  darkness.  Hence 
^rose  all  the  medieval  legends  of  enchanted 
wives  who  lure  the  fishermen  into  the  deepest 
whirlpools  and  most  perilous  rapids,  the  tales 


angry  waves — another  moment  and  his  bark 
strikes  on  the  rock,  and  the  Bhine  water 
closes  over  this  fresh  victim  to  the  Lorelei 
maiden's  spell.  According  to  monkish 
chroniclei'S  these  sirens  employed  their  charms 
not  only  to  destroy  the  bodies  of  men,  but 
also  to  ruin  theii-  souls.  One  of  them  we 
are  told  became  the  bride  of  a  noble  knight, 
with  whom  she  remained  some  years,  until 
his  suspicions  were  roused  by  seeing  that 
although  she  attended  mass  she  always  left 
the  chapel  at  the  Credo.  One  day  he  forced 
her  to  i-emain,  but  as  he  held  her  there  with  all 
his  might,  her  form  vanished  into  air  and 
she  was  never  seen  again.  This  legend  forms 
the  subject  of  Praed's  fine  poem  The  Bridal 


of  BelnwHt.  It  is  the  wedding-day,  and 
Count  Otto  has  bidden  liis  friends  to  witness 
his  nuptials  with  the  lovely  niuiden  whom  he 
found  lying  asleep  on  the  rock  and  shi'ouded 
in  her  golden  huir.  Already  the  guests  are 
there,  and  the  bride-maidens  wait  around, 
when  suddenly  the  priest  of  St.  Goar,  who 
has  come  to  pronounce  the  marriage  blessing, 
rises  with  a  solemn  air,  and,  signing  the  cross 
on  his  bi-ow,  calls  on  the  bride  to  repeat  one 
Ave  Maria. 


"  Suddenly  the  mikidcn  bent 
O'l^r  thu  gor^-eouB  instrument, 
liut  nf  Eonj;;,  the  listeners  heard 
Only  one  wild  uieumrul  word — 
'  Lurley  1  Lurley ! ' '' 

But   there    is    one    feature    in    Fouqui's 

Uridine  which  is  distinct  from  any  of  these. 
In  his  tale  the  water-maiden  seeks  union 
with  a  mortal  in  order  that  she  may  win  an 
immortal  soul.  This  purely  mediieval  tradi- 
tion has  also  been  turned  to  good  account 


by  that  most  charmiiig  of  story-tellers,  Hniia 
Andersen,  in  his  touL-liiog  tale  of  the  little 
mennaid  who  lores  the  pi-ince,  and  leuves  all 
Cur  him,  but  whose  heart  bi-eakf;  when  she 
i*es  him  wedded  to  another.  "  When  only 
a  mortal  lovetb  thee  so  much  that  thou  art 
more  to  bim  tban  father  and  mother ;  when 
every  thought  and  all  his  love  itt  concentrated 
in  thee,  and  be  gives  his  hand  to  the  priest 
to  be  laid  in  thine  with  the  promiF^e  of  ever- 
la^ting  constancy — then  only  canst  thou 
become  immortal ;  for  then  would  his  bouI 
disMilre  in  thine."     A  similai'  legeud  is  told 


dragged  duwn  by  his  mermaid  bride 

to  the  watery  depths  under  the  Falk  of  St. 
Antony.  At  tirst  sight  the  myth  would  seem 
to  be  a  European  iuportatiou,  but  it  is  pro- 
bably only  another  instance  of  the  strange 
way  in  whicli  the  same  inyths  spring  up 
among  different  savage  races,  just  as  the 
story  of  Pandora's  box  is  found  among  tlie 
natives  of  LAbrador. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  Indian  fable,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
source  from  which  Fouijue  derived  his  beauti- 
ful tale.  The  central  idea,  the  chief  circum- 
stances of  the  plot,  the  very  name  of  Undine, 
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are  all  to  he  found  in  the  works  of  the 
strange  sixteenth-centuiy  mystic.  Bombast 
von  Uohenheim,  better  known  by  his  Latin- 
ised name  of  TheophraHtua  Paracelsus. 
Bom  at  Einfiiedeln,  near  Zurich,  in  1493, 
this  wandering  philosopher,  "  the  zenith  and 
sua  of  alchymists,"  flpent  his  jeora  in 
travelling  and  lecturing  in  German  cities,  to 
die  at  last  in  miherable  poverty  in  a  hospital 
at  Salzburg. 

The  groundwork  of  all  his  philosophy  was 
that  in  God's  world  nothing  is  dead,  but 
that  the  divinity  overflows  and  breathes  life 
not  only  into  man  but  into  the  inanimate 
things  of  nature.    The  elements  are  therefore 


Father,  all  bound  in  one  common  bond  of 
brotherhood.  They  are  endowed  with  the 
some  mental  gifts  as  ourselves,  possessed  of 
all  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  equal  to  man 
in  all  respects  save  one — they  have  no  soul, 
and  this  can  only  be  given  them  by  marriage 
ivith  a  mortal.  This  it  is  allowed  them  to 
do,  but  even  then  they  retain  their  spirit- 
nature  and  may  return  to  the  waters.  So  let 
the  man  who. has  an  undine  to  wife  beware 
how  he  comes  near  the  water-siile,  and. 
above  all,  take  care  not  to  offend  her  there, 
for  as  surely  as  he  does  this,  his  spirit-bride 
will  vanish  and  never  be  seen  again.  But  if 
this  should  happen,  let  that  mortal  beware 


Yam  a  Drswliv  ^  Hitwo 


instinct  with  life,  and  are  peopled  by  spirits 
or  saganfe.  In  his  book  on  the  I'hiiosophy 
of  Naivre,  Paracelsus  divides  these  elemen- 
tary spirits  into  four  classes— the  sylphs  or 
children  of  the  air,  the  gnomes  who  live 
in  the  earth,  the  salamanders  who  belong 
to  the  fire,  and  tlie  undinen  or  water- 
sprites.  Among  these,  he  goes  on  to  say, 
the  undinen  hold  the  lii-st  rank,  for  while 
salamanders  cannot  live  with  men,  and 
gnomes  can  only  labour  for  men,  it  is  given 
to  the  water-spirits  to  live  happily  with 
mortals,  to  wed  and  bear  children, 

"Our  sun  shines  on  them,  the  air  they 
lireathe  is  ours,  they  wear  the  same  human 
form,  and  live  in  the  watei-s  like  birds  in 
the  air,  all  under  the  cni-e  of  the  same  All- 


of  lightly  taking  a  second  wife,  for  if  be  does 
this  he  will  have  to  die.  The  soul  once 
given  will  not  be  taken  away,  and  he  who 
gave  her  this  soul  must  hold  fast  to  her,  for 
the  holy  bond  is  not  broken,  but  endiuvs  for 
ever.  They  are  parted,  and  she  will  never 
return,  but  will  keep  her  plighted  faith,  aiid 
meet  her  husband  again  at  the  lost  tiny. 
And  if  he  fail  to  keep  his  troth,  she  will 
come  back,  and  then  he  must  die." 

Here  we  have  at  once  the  framewoi'k  of 
Vndine.  Just  as  the  Hindu  play-writer 
Kalidasa  breathed  life  and  warmth  into  the 
myth  of  Urvasi,  so  Fouque  wove  his  inunort-iil 
romance  out  of  these  slender  threads  eupplje*] 
by  the  old  philosopher.  The  hero  of  this 
story,    the    bmve    knight   Huldbrand    von 
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Ringstetten,  falls  in  love  with  a  beautiful 
maiden  of  unknown  parentage,  the  foster- 
child  of  an  old  iisherman,  in  whose  hut  he 
seeks  refuge  from  a  violent  tempest.  They 
are  married,  and  the  day  after  the  wedding 
Undine  tells  her  husband  the  story  of  her 
origin.  Like  Daphne  and  Melusina  she  is  a 
daughter  of  the  waters,  her  home  is  in  the 
crystal  palace  below  the  southern  seas,  and 
she  has  come  upon  earth  to  seek  the  inmiortal 
soul  which  could  only  be  hers  by  union  with 
him.  Henceforth  she  is  his  true  and  loyal 
wife,  wiUi  no  thought  but  to  love  and  cherish 
him  to  whom  she  owes  this  precious  gift. 
Only  he,  on  his  part,  must  observe  this  one 
condition — never  to  speak  roughly  to  her  on 
the  waters,  lest  her  kinsfolk  should  resent 
the  wrong  to  one  of  their  race  and  tear  her 
from  him  in  their  fury.  Huld  brand  promises 
gladly  all  that  his  wife  asks,  and  hand  in 
hand  they  go  forth  joyously  to  seek  his 
ancestral  castle.  The  great  charm  of  the 
tale  lies  in  the  sudden  transformation  of 
Undine  on  the  day  after  her  wedding,  from  the 
wild  and  wayward  water-maiden  into  the  sweet 
and  gentle  woman,  out  of  whose  eyes  the 
newly-won  soul  looks  forth.  This  change  is 
well  depicted  in  our  two  illustrations  (pp. 
298, 299),  which  show  Undine  first  as  the  gay, 
careless  spirit,  and  then  as  the  gentle  bride 
who  thanks  her  loi'd  for  the  soul  which  he 
has  given  her.  For  a  while  Huldbrand 
loFes  his  wife  yet  more  passionately  than 
before,  but  even  his  devotion  cannot  stand 
the  test.  An  old  mistress,  Bertalda,  instils 
suspicions  into  his  mind,  and  by  degrees 
regains  her  empire  over  him.  This  haughty 
maid  is  none  other  than  the  long-lost  child 
of  Undine's  own  foster-parents,  and  at  Bert- 
alda's  birthday-feast  Undine  proclaims  the 
>^«ecret  she  alone  knows,  and  brings  the  aged 
fisherman  and  his  wife  into  their  daughter's 
presence  (pp.  300,  301).  Far  from  sharing 
Undine's  innocent  gladness  at  this  discovery, 
Bertalda' s  proud  spirit  is  wounded  by  the 
revelation  of  her  lowly  birth,  and  her  jealous 
hatred  of  Huldbrand' s  wife  increases  every 
(lay.  Before  long,  Undine's  own  kindred 
resent  the  knight's  neglect  and  Bertalda's 
imkindness.  Her  uncle  Kiihlebom,  the 
mountain-torrent,  rouses  all  the  fury  of  the 
elements  against  Huldbrand  and  Bertalda 
on  their  passage  through  the  Black  Valley, 
as  represented  in  our  pictures  (pp.  303,  304), 
and  they  are  only  saved  by  the  intervention 
of  Undine  herself.  Once  more  Bertalda, 
terrified  and  penitent,  returns  to  live  with 
Huldbrand  and  his  wife,  but  not  all  Undine's 
angelic  love  and  patience  can  remove  the 
horror  her  husband  feels  at  the  link  which 


binds  her  to  the  water-spirits,  and  the  control 
she  can  exercise  over  the  winds  and  waves. 
The  little  rift  within  the  lute  widens  slowly, 
until  one  day,  as  the  three  are  sailing  to- 
gether in  a  boat  on  the  Danube,  Bertalda's 
bracelet  is  suddenly  torn  from  her  arm  by  a 
resentful  sprite.  In  vain  Undine  rebukes 
the  teasing  elf  by  voice  and  gesture,  in  vain 
she  ofEers  Bertalda  a  richer  jewel  than  that 
which  had  been  snatched  from  her;  Huld- 
brand breaks  into  a  furious  passion,  and, 
forgetting  his  promise  to  his  wife,  bids  the 
sorceress  go  back  to  her  own  people.  Then 
bursting  into  tears  Undine  bids  her  knight 
a  last  farewell,  and  with  a  long  wail  vanishes 
under  the  blue  waters.  ''They  are  parted 
and  she  can  return  no  more."  But  when 
her  false  knight's  tears  are  dried  and  he  is 
about  to  make  Bertalda  his  second  wife,  a 
veiled  form  rises  from  the  fountain  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  castle,  and  glides  silently 
into  the  bridegroom's  chamber  as  he  goes  to 
his  nuptial  bed.  Huldbrand  looks  up  with 
a  shudder,  the  veil  is  thrown  back,  and  ho 
sees  Undine's  face,  divinely  fair  as  on  that 
wedding  morning  long  ago.  Then  the  old 
love  wakes  up  in  his  heart,  and  with  one 
kiss  his  soul  meets  hers  once  more.  And 
when  the  next  day  his  dead  body  is  laid  in 
the  grave,  a  tiny  streamlet,  clear  as  crystal, 
springs  up  in  the  grass,  and  men  know  that  , 
this  is  poor  Undine,  who  thus  clasps  her 
faithful  arms  still  round  her  knight. 

So  the  shepherd  of  the  Latmian  hill  sinks 
into  eternal  slumber  at  the  kiss  of  Luna, 
so  the  waters  of  Alpheus  and  Arethusa 
mingle  at  last  in  the  fair  Sicilian  fields,  and 
the  sun-god,  his  journey  done,  drops  once 
more  into  the  arms  of  his  beloved.  And  so 
when  the  end  comes,  better  it  is  than  aught 
of  mortal  bliss  if  we  can  say  of  those  who 
were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  life,  that  in 
death  they  were  not  divided. 

Critics  and  scholai-s  of  all  nations  have 
ransacked  their  brains  and  searched  their 
spirits  to  discover  the  hidden  meanings  sup- 
posed to  be  concealed  in  Fouque's  Undme, 
But  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written.  Undine  still  charms,  and  will  never 
cease  to  charm,  by  its  simple  beauty  alone. 
For  the  burden  of  the  tale,  old  as  the  hills, 
yet  ever  new,  is  the  story  of  the  blessed 
spring-time  in  the  heart  that  wakes  to  love, 
when  all  the  birds  of  the  forest  break  forth 
into  song,  and  we  rise  to  the  serene  airs 
of  those  heights  where  "  far  above  all 
passionate  wind  of  welcome  and  farewell," 
Love  sits  "  in  breathless  bowers  they  dream 
not  of." 

Julia  Cartwright. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

IILVAIN'S  revelations," 
continued  Doctor  Loiuh, 
"  aroused  within  me  the 
keenest  interest.  The 
mysterious  influences  to 
which   certain  natures 


which  in  these  twin 
brothers  found  practical  development,  had 
always  strongly  attracted  me,  and  it  was  at 
this  3>eriod  of  my  life  that  I  commenced  the 
eerious  study  of  those  hidden  forces  which, 
now  only  dimly  understood,  will  in  the  near 
future  become  a  recognised  science.  In  this 
statement  of  my  belief  I  do  not  lose  sight  of 
the  impostors  who,  trading  upon  credulity, 
creep  into  the  battle  raging  between  those 
who  have  religious  faith  and  those  who  are 
groping  in  dark  labyrinths.  Their  presence 
does  not  lessen  the  importance  of  the  subject ; 
there  always  have  been  and  there  always  will 
be  such. 

"I  endeavoured  to  draw  Silvain  into  dis- 
cussion, but  be  declined  to  argue.  He  was 
content  to  accept  without  question  the  exist- 
ence of  the  mysterious  chain  of  sympathy  by 
which  he  and  Kristel  were  bound,  and  his 
theory  was  that  unless  such  sympathies  were 
bom  in  men  all  endeavours  to  acquire  them 
must  be  futile. 

" '  You  do  not  dispute,'  I  said,  '  that  there 
are  secrets  in  nature  which,  revealed,  would 
throw  a.  new  light  upon  existonce ) ' 

" '  No,'  said  Silvain,  '  I  do  not  dispute  it.' 

" '  Kor  that,'  I  continued,  '  by  study  and 
research,  the  discovery  of  these  secrets  is 
open  to  mankind.' 


" '  Undoubtedly,'  he  said,  '  you  may  gain 
some  knowledge  of  them ;  as  you  may  gain 
knowledge  concerning  the  growth  of  flowers. 
But  however  profound  your  application  and 
however  assiduous  your  purtiuit,  you  can 
never  acquire  a,  power  which  is  intuitive  in 
those  who  are  born  with  it.  At  the  present 
time,  for  instance,  you  are  attracted  to  the 
study  of  animal  magnetism,  and  you  may 
become  a  master  in  its  tricks.  You  will 
reach  no  higher  point.  The  true  spiritual 
gift  is  bestowed  by  nature  only.' 

"  I  need  not  say  that  my  opinions  were 
not  in  harmony  with  his,  and  had  there  not 
been  an  entire  absence  of  arrogance  in  his 
utterances,  I  might  have  been  nettled  by 
the  idea  that  he  was  asserting  a  superiority 
over  me.  Although  he  declined  to  seriously 
discuss  the  subject  he  was  too  amiable  to 
refuse  to  converse  upon  it,  and  I  extracted 
from  him  a  promise  that,  if  it  were  in  his 
power,  he  would  afford  me  the  opportunity 
of  testing  and  verifying  any  incident  of 
which  he  might  become  forewarned  through 
his  sympathy  with  Kristel.  He  faithfully 
kept  this  promise,  which,  as  you  will  pre- 
sently learn,  was  the  forerunner  of  strange 
results. 

"Meanwidle  Silvain  and  I  continued  to 
travel  together.  I  pursued  my  studies  assid- 
uously, and  did  not  allow  myself  to  be 
discouraged  by  the  instances  of  charlatanism 
which  met  me  at  every  turn.  Silvain  was 
in  the  habit  of  relating  bis  dreams  to  me,  so 
far  as  he  was  able  to  recall  them,  and  during 
the  first  three  months  of  our  intimacy  nothing 
occurred  to  disturb  him  with  res[)ect  to 
Kristel,  whose  letters  he  always  banded  to 
me  for  perusal.      These  letters  were   most 
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affectionatelj  voitten,  but  I  gathered  from 
them  an  impression  that  Silvain*s  love  was 
the  more  profound  of  the  two.  It  was  at 
the  expiration  of  three  months  that  Bilvain 
said, '  Louis,  I  am  beginning  to  dream  about 
you.' 

"'That  is  because  we  are  constantly  to- 
gether/ I  said. 

^ '  I  am  dreaming  also  of  another  whom  I 
have  never  seen,'  said  Silvain. 

" '  Man  or  woman  f '  I  asked. 

*'  *  Woman,'  he  replied. 

"'Young  or  oldr 

"'Young.' 

"  I  smiled  and  said,  '  You  also  are  young, 
Silvain.' 

"  *  Well  1 '  was  his  inquiry. 

"  *  Love  comes  to  the  young,'  I  said,  with 
the  kind  of  wisdom  which  youth  is  fond  of 
parading.     '  It  may  come  one  day  to  me.' 

"'Do  %fcu  dream,'  said  Silvain,  'of  a 
yoimg  woman  whom  you  have  never  beheld  1' 

" '  I  dream  of  many  such,  no  doubt,'  I  said, 
still  preserving  my  light  tone. 

"  *  Ah,  yes,  of  many  such — but  of  one  who 
constantly  appears,  and  whom  you  can  in 
certain  particulars  vividly  describe  %  Is  this 
among  your  experiences  % ' 

"'No,'  I  said,  'it  certainly  is  not.' 

"'Then/  continued  Silvain,  'she  seldom 
appears  alone.  My  brother  Kristel  is  there ; 
occasionally,  also,  you.' 

"  His  earnest  voice  made  me  serious. 

"'Describe  this  woman,  Silvain,  as  she 
appears  to  you  in  your  dreams.' 

" '  I  cannot,'  he  said,  after  a  momentary 
pause, '  describe  her  face  except  that  I  know 
it  is  beautiful,  nor  her  form  except  that  I 
know  it  is  graceful.  She  has  black  hair, 
which  tumbles  in  thick  luxuriance  over  her 
shoulders  below  her  waist,  and  upon  her 
head  is  a  scarlet  covering,  loosely  tied,  which 
flutters  in  the  wind  which  is  sweeping  around 
her.  Her  figure  is  nearly  always  in  this 
position,  standing  upright,  with  her  left 
hand  raised  to  her  forehead,  and  her  eyes 
looking  eagerly  forward.' 

"'As  though  searching  for  some  one, 
SUvainr 

" '  Yes,  as  though  seaix;hing  for  some  one. 
For  whomf  For  mel  It  is  a  question  I 
86em  to  have  asked  of  myself,  I  know  not 
vhy.  Her  lips  are  parted,  and  I  see  her  white 
teeth  gleaming.  The  wild  waves  are  dashing 
up  to  her  feet,  and  surging  all  around  her 
while  the  wind  whistles  and  shrieks.' 

" '  A  storm  is  raging  1 '  I  suggested. 

" '  An  invisible  storm,  of  which  she  appears 
utterlv  regardless.' 

"'Andlamtheret' 


"  *  And  you  are  there,'  said  Silvain,  *  and 
Kristel,  and  myself.  And  this  young  girl, 
whose  face  I  have  never  seen,  but  whose 
beauty  spiritually  impresses  me,  is  always 
looking  fom^ard  in  the  position  I  have 
described.' 

"  '  Towards  us  1 '  I  asked. 

"  *  I  cannot  say,'  he  replied,  '  but  we  seem 
to  be  moving  in  her  direction.' 

"* Moving!'  I  exclaimed.  'Howl  By 
what  means  1     Walking,  riding,  or  flying  % ' 

"  *  We  are  on  the  water,  it  seems,*  he  said ; 
'  but  truly  there  is  nothing  clear  except  the 
figure  of  the  young  girl  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  storm.' 

"  '  You  dream  this  constantly  % ' 

" '  Constantly.' 

"  *  Has  Kristel  ever  spoken  to  you  of  such 
agirU' 

" '  Never.' 

'"  It  is  possible,'  I  suggested,  '  that  since 
you  and  he  parted  he  has  met  with  her.' 

"  *  Ah,'  cried  Silvain,  with  animation, '  you 
have  hit  the  mark.  It  is  through  Ki'istel 
that  she  comes  to  me  in  my  dreams.' 

"My  suggestion  had  been  lightly  made, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  he  accepted  it 
astonished  ma  Thinking  over  it  afterwards 
in  cool  blood  it  appeared  to  me  incredible 
that,  in  his  dreams,  Silvain  should  thus 
become  acquainted  with  a  being  whom  he 
had  never  seen,  and  of  whose  existence  he 
had  never  heard.  But  Silvain  entertained 
no  doubt  on  the  matter. 

"  *  Shall  I  ever  see  her  in  my  waking  life  %  * 
he  asked,  in  a  musing  tone. 

" '  You  believe  she  lives ! ' 

"  *  As  surely  as  I  live.  If  I  knew  where 
she  is  to  be  found  I  would  go  and  seek  her.' 

"  In  other  men's  judgment  the  calm 
manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  this  mystic 
episode  would  have  been  accounted  a  species 
of  madness;  but  I  knew  that  he  was  pei>- 
f  ectly  sane,  and  that  his  brain  was  as  clear 
and  well  balanced  as  my  own. 

" '  For  what  reason  would  you  seek  her ! ' 
I  asked. 

" '  I  do  not  know,'  he  replied,  and  added, 
with  a  grave  smile,  '  perhaps  because  she  is 
beautiful.' 

" '  You  have  fallen  in  love  with  a  shadow, 
Silvain.' 

" '  It  may  be,'  he  said ;  *  I  cannot  say  how 
it  is — only  that  I  think  of  her  by  day  and 
dream  of  her  by  night.  I  wonder  whether 
we  shall  ever  meet  I ' 

"  *  Cannot  you  tell  1 ' 

" '  No,  I  cannot  see  into  the  future.  All 
that  comes  to  me  in  my  dreams  of  and 
through  £j*istel  belongs  to  the  past  and  the 
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present.  There  is  no  foreshadowing  of  what 
is  to  be.  The  picture  I  have  seen  of  this 
beautiful  girl  is  a  reflex  of  what  Elristel  has 
seen  in  actual  embodiment.' 

"It  would  have  been  both  unkind  and 
ungenerous  to  throw  ridicule  upon  these 
statements.  To  no  man  would  Silvain  have 
spoken  as  he  spoke  to  me;  he  had,  as  it 
v/ere,  opened  his  soul  to  my  gaze,  and  I 
should  have  been  unworthy  of  friendship 
had  I  not  received  his  confidences  witii 
respect.  Nevertheless  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  believe  as  he  believed.  I  was 
soon  to  become  a  convert. 

"  About  a  month  after  this  conversation  I 
was  aroused  from  sleep  early  in  the  morning 
by  Silvain.  The  sun  had  scarcely  risen,  and 
he  was  fully  dressed.  I  observed  signs  of 
agitation  in  his  face. 

" '  Kristel  is  in  danger/  he  said. 

'-'  These  simple  words  acted  upon  me  as  a 
charm.  I  divined  instantly  that  Silvain  had 
dreamt  of  his  brother  being  in  peril.  Here, 
then,  to  my  hand,  was  a  means  of  verifying 
a  mystery  which  might  assist  me  in  my 
studies.  I  questioned  Silvain,  and  he 
answered  me  frankly.  Yes,  he  had  dreamt 
of  Kristel,  and  it  was  his  dream  which  had 
driven  him  from  his  bed.  I  determined  to 
be  precise,  and,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  to 
extract  from  Silvain  all  the  details  at  his 
command. 

" '  Kristel,'  he  said,  *  was  one  of  a  company 
of  tourists  who  had  set  out  to  traverse  a 
difficult  pass,  from  the  summit  of  which  a 
view  of  cloud  and  water,  and  distant  low- 
lands of  great  beauty,  was  to  be  obtained.' 

"  *  How  do  you  know  this  1 '  I  asked. 

'^'Kristel  reached  the  summit,'  replied 
Silvain,  'shortly  before  sunset,  and  stood 
enjoying  the  prospect.' 

"  •  You  saw  him  there  1 ' 

" '  I  saw  him  there,  with  his  friends.  Near 
the  spot  upon  which  they  were  gathered  was 
a  hut,  which  in  all  likelihood  was  built  to 
accommodate  large  parties  of  tourists,  such 
as  that  of  which  Kristel  formed  one.  It 
was  spacious,  with  many  bedrooms  in  it,  and 
one  large  apartment  in  which  meals  were 
taken.  Kristel  and  his  companions  retired 
to  this  hut  after  sunset.  Then  night  set  in, 
and  my  dream  ended.' 

"  *  There  is  nothing  very  alarming  in  that,' 
I  observed. 

"*I  do  not  think  I  awoke,'  continued 
Silvain,  *and  I  cannot  say  whether  the 
interval  between  this  di*eam  and  the  dream 
that  followed  was  one  of  hours  or  minutes. 
Kristel  and  a  companion  are  exploring  a 
cavern,  the   opening  into  which  is  on   the 


summit  of  the  mountain.  They  bear  torches. 
The  walls  and  roof  of  the  cavern  are  of 
glittering  spar  and  crystal,  and  the  light 
from  the  torches  is  a  thousand-fold  reflected. 
They  emerge  from  the  cavern  through  a 
fissure  in  the  rocks  some  hundi*eds  of  feet 
below  the  summit.  There  is  an  overhanging 
ledge  of  stone,  by  springing  upon  which 
readier  access  to  the  hut  is  gained.  Kristel's 
companion  makes  the  spring,  and  reaches 
the  ledge  in  safety.  Kristel  follows,  fails  in 
the  attempt,  and  falls  back,  bleeding.  His 
companion,  standing  far  above  him,  cannot 
reach  him  by  bending  over,  and,  being  with- 
out ropes,  is  powerless  to  assist  Kristel,  who 
lies  there,  badly  hurt.' 

" '  Nothing  further,  Silvain  ] ' 

"*  Nothing  further.' 

"*Do  you  know  from  evidence  in  your 
di*eam,  where  this  occurred  1 ' 

"  *  No ;  but  Kristel  is  in  Bavaria.  I  know 
that  by  his  letters,  and  by  the  scheme  of 
travel  mapped  out  by  my  father.' 

"  *  What  do  you  intend  to  do  T 

"  *  To  go  to  Kristel.     To  go  to  Bavaria.' 

"  *  But  by  the  time  you  arrive  there,  he 
may  be  gone.' 

"  *  You  forget  that  I  told  you  he  is  badly 
hurt.  It  will  be  some  days,  perhaps  some 
weeks,  before  he  is  able  to  i*esume  his  travels. 
I  shall  arrive  in  time.' 

**  *  Is  it  your  intention  to  start  to-day  1 ' 

*^  *  Yes,  I  shall  start  immediately.  I  must 
not  lose  an  hour.  I  am  sorry  to  part  from 
you,  Louis,  but  you  see  it  cannot  be  helped. 
I  shall  miss  you  sadly.' 

"*And  I  you,  Silvain.  But,  after  all, 
why  should  we  part  ]  My  time  is  my  own  ; 
I  have  no  arbitrary  plan  of  travel  mapped 
out.  I  will  accompany  you  to  Bavaria,  and 
gain  another  friend  in  Kristel.' 

"Silvain  was  delighted  at  the  proposal, 
and  eagerly  accepted  it.  For  my  own  part, 
although  I  did  not  confess  it  to  Silvain,  I 
was  not  entirely  ingenuous  in  my  offer.  It 
was  not  prompted  solely  by  friendship  ;  an 
insatiable  curiosity  possessed  me  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  facts  of  the  case,  and,  as 
I  have  already  said,  to  verify  them  in 
detail. 

"  *  Kristel  lives  1 '  I  said  to  Silvam. 

"  *  As  nearly,'  he  replied,  *  as  a  man  can 
be  convinced  of  anything,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  acquired  by  spiritual  means,  so  am 
I  convinced  that  Kristel  lives.' 

"  *  And  will  recover  1 ' 

"  *  That  is  beyond  me,'  said  Silvain  gravely. 
*  I  hope  so — I  pray  so.  You  inspire  strange 
thoughts,  Louis.  Though  parted  from  Kristel 
by  great  distances,  I  hold  communion  with 
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Iiim,  while  he  lives.  Were  he  to  die,  should 
I  still  hold  oommunion  with  him  1 ' 

"The  question  startled  me,  holding  out, 
as  it  did,  an  illimitable  prospect  of  mysterious 
knowledge  stretching  as  far  as  the  portals  of 
immortality." 

Here  Dr.  Louis  broke  off  in  his  narrative, 
and  said,  addressing  himself  immediately 
tome, 

"In  recalling  these  incidents  of  my  youthful 
days,  and  of  my  connection  with  Silvain 
and  Kristel,  I  am  drawn  insensibly  into  a 
fairly  faithful  depiction  of  the  visionary 
ideas  and  speculations  which  sprang  within 
me  from  time  to  time,  and  which  afforded 
me  food  for  thought.  During  a  brief  space 
I  foolishly  believed  that  the  very  question 
and  truth  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
were  involved  in  my  studies  of  animal  mag- 
netism. Had  I  accepted  this,  had  I  allowed 
it  to  root  itself  firmly  in  my  mind,  I  should 
have  been  profoundly  unhappy.  I  can 
imagine  no  such  grounds  for  misery  to  the 
intellectual  man  as  lack  of  faith  in  a 
future  state.  I  care  not  what  shape  or  form 
it  takes,  so  long  as  it  is  there.  And  this 
faith  must  of  necessity  be  a  blind  faith.  I 
have  ah*eady  expressed  to  you  my  conviction 
that  a  recognised  science  will  arise  out  of 
the  better  knowledge  which  will  be  gained  by 
certain  hidden  forces,  but  there  are  immortal 
secrets  which  will  never  be  revealed  to  man- 
kind. It  appears  to  me  to  be  necessary  to 
make  this  clear  to  you,  in  order  that  you 
may  not  suppose  that  I  am  still  wedded  to 
the  wild  chimeras  of  vouth." 

I  knew  why  Doctor  Louis  made  this  state- 
ment to  me.  The  reminiscences  ho  was 
recalling  had  rendered  him  for  a  little  while 
oblivious  of  the  present.  His  youth  rose 
before  him,  in  which  his  daughter  Lauretta 
had  no  share.  Suddenly  he  had  remembered 
that  I  loved  Lauretta,  and  the  Father's  heart 
spoke  to  the  man  whose  most  earnest  desire 
it  was  to  wed  the  cherished  child. 

"I  undei'stand  you,  sir,"  I  said,  humbly  ; 
the  confidences  which  Doctor  Louis  was 
imparting  to  me,  had  drawn  us  closer  to- 
gether, and  this  fact  seemed  to  be  an  assur- 
ance of  my  happiness.  In  the  b'ght  of  this 
prospect  my  spirit  was  humbly  grateful.  "  I 
understand  you,"  I  repeated.  "Perhaps 
also  to  me  will  come  the  wisdom  in  which 
the  most  perfect  human  and  divine  comfort 
is  to  be  found." 

He  pressed  my  hand,  and  regarded  me 
▼ith  glistening  eyes. 

'*  It  is  a  wisdom,"  he  said,  "  which  not  only 
comforts,  but  purifies." 

And  then  he  resinned  his  story. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

**  I  MUST  not  forget  one  question  I  asked 
Silvain. 

"  *  In  the  company  of  tourists  who  traversed 
the  pass  with  Kristel,  was  the  young  girl 
present,  of  whom  you  have  so  frequently 
dreamtr 

"*No.  There  seemed  to  me  to  be  no 
females  among  them.' 

*'  On  the  morning  of  that  day  we  started 
for  Bavaria,  Silvain  having  first  despatched 
a  letter  to  his  father,  informing  him  that  he 
was  about  to  join  his  bi-other,  and  explaining 
the  reason.  It  would  prolong  my  story  to 
an  undue  length  were  I  to  dwell  upon  the 
record  of  travel  and  experience,  which  does 
not  bear  directly  upon  the  history  of  Silvain 
and  Kristel.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say 
that  we  arrived  in  Bavaria,  and,  after  neces- 
sary inquiry,  proceeded  straight  to  the 
mountain  pass  on  which  Silvain  believed  his 
brother  to  have  met  with  the  accident. 
Some  time  afterwards  I  reflected  with  interest 
upon  the  singular  contrast  in  our  demeanour 
while  we  were  pursuing  our  search.  I,  who 
should  have  been  calm,  inasmuch  as  no 
being  dear  to  me  was  in  danger,  was  restless 
and  excited.  Silvain,  who  should  have  been 
anxious  and  disturbed,  was  composed.  He 
believed  in  the  truth  of  his  vision ;  I  doubted 
its  truth.  But  no  room  was  left  for  doubt 
when  we  came  to  the  end  of  our  journey. 
It  terminated  at  the  mountain  hut,  where 
Kristel  was  lying  slowly  recovering  from 
the  injuries  he  had  received  in  his  fall. 
Everything  was  as  Silvain  had  described  it. 
The  hut  with  its  many  small  bedrooms,  and 
the  larger  apartment  in  which  the  meals 
yrere  taken ;  the  mount  with  its  cavern  of 
glittering  spar  and  ciystal,  with  its  entrance 
from  the  sunmiit  of  the  pass,  and  its  mode 
of  egress  at  the  side  lower  down  ;  the  over- 
hanging ledge  of  rock  which  could  only  be 
reached  by  a  daring  leap.  I  recognised, 
with  feelings  of  amazement,  the  faithfulness 
of  the  detail.  The  mystery  of  this  spiritual 
sympathy  which  found  practical  expression 
in  a  form  so  strange,  was  beyond  my  com- 
prehension, and  I  accepted  it,  as  Silvain 
accepted  it,  but  the  wonder  never  left  me. 

'*  Kristel  was  affectionately  and  unfeignedly 
glad  to  see  his  brother. 

" '  Did  you  expect  me  1 '  asked  Silvain. 

"  *  No,'  replied  Kristel,  *  but  I  hoped  you 
would  come.* 

"  He  listened  attentively  while  Silvain 
related  his  dream.  Although  he  had  received 
no  forewarning  that  Silvain  was  coming  to 
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him,  he  expressed  no  surprise ;  he  regarded 
it,  also,  as  perfectly  natural. 

"  Before  I  saw  Krist^l  I  had  pictured  him 
in  my  mind  as  resembling  his  twin-brother 
— dark,  like  Silvain,  with  black  hair,  and 
brown,  melancholy  eyes.  I  had  said  to 
myself,  '  I  shall  know  Kristel,  if  I  meet  him 
for  the  fii'st  time  when  his  brother  is  not 
present.'  Another  surprise  awaited  me. 
There  was  no  resemblance  between  Silvain 
and  Kristel ;  there  was  scarcely  a  brotherly 
likeness.  Kristel  was  fair,  his  hair  was 
light,  his  eyes  were  blue,  and  his  frame  was 
larger  and  more  powerful. 

"  They  had  much  to  relate  to  each  other 
of  their  travels  and  adventures,  and  I  fre- 
quently left  them  alone,  in  order  that  they 
might  indulge  freely  in  brotherly  communion. 
I  heard,  however,  from  Kristel' s  lips  the 
particulars  of  his  accident,  which  tallied 
exactly  with  the  account  I  had  received  from 
Silvain. 

"  *  You  must  have  dreamt  of  it,'  he  said 
to  Silvain,  'at  the  precise  moment  of  its 
occurrence.* 

"  Silvain  nodded  and  smiled.  He  was 
happy  because  he  was  with  Kristel,  and 
because  Kristel  was  recovering  strength, 
slowly  it  was  true,  but  surely. 

"  *  Has  Kristel,'  I  said  to  Silvain,  *  ever 
spoken  to  you  of  the  beautiful  girl  who 
presented  herself  to  you  in  your  dreams  1  * 

"  *  No,'  replied  Silvain,  *  he  has  not  men- 
tioned her.' 

'*  *  Is  that  not  strange  i '  I  asked. 

"  Silvain  did  not  reply,  and,  gazing  at  him, 
I  saw  that  he  was  lost  in  reverie.  I  had 
recalled  the  image  of  the  girl,  and  he  was 
musing  upon  it. 

"  At  another  time  I  asked  Silvain  whether 
he  himself  had  referred  to  her  in  his  conver- 
sations with  his  brother.  He  confessed  that 
he  had  not.  There  was,  then,  a  secret  which 
these  brothers  held  close  in  their  hearts.  I 
was  not  old  enough  to  fix  instantly  upon  the 
correct  solution  of  this  secret  which  each 
was  keeping  from  the  other.  It  required, 
in  a  third  party,  a  riper  experience  than 
was  at  my  command,  to  read  the  riddle 
aright. 

"Two  months  passed  by,  and  Kristel 
hoped  in  a  few  days  to  he  able  to  move  out 
of  the  hut  in  which  he  had  been  so  long 
confined.  Silvain  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
to  the  post-ofiSce  in  the  village,  which  lay  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  He  went  one 
morning  as  usual  for  letters,  and  I  was  left 
with  Kristel.  We  conversed  freely,  and 
Kristel  asked  me  to  bring  his  desk,  which 
was  on  a  table  at  a  little  distance  from  the 


couch  upon  which  ho  was  lying,  I  brought 
the  desk,  and  he  opened  it.  He  took  letters 
from  it  which  he  did  not  read,  and  then 
some  drawings  in  w^ater-colours,  an  art  in 
which  he  was  proficient.  He  glanced  at 
them,  and  laid  them  singly  aside,  retaining 
one,  upon  which  he  gazed  long  and  earnestly. 

"  *  You  are  an  artist,'  I  said,  for,  seeing 
that  I  had  moved  my  chair  from  the  bed,  so 
that  I  should  not  intrude  upon  his  private 
matters,  he  had  called  me  closer,  and  invited 
me  by  a  gesture  to  examine  the  sketches. 

"  '  But  a  poor  one,'  he  said,  still  gazing  at 
the  drawing  in  his  hand.  '  Still,  this  is  not 
bad,  I  think.'     And  he  held  it  out  to  me. 

"He  did  not  notice  the  start  I  gave 
when  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  sketch.  It 
was  that  of  a  young  girl,  with  most  wonderful 
black  hair  which  hung  loosely  down.  She 
was  standing  on  the  upper  gallery  of  a  light- 
house, and  the  silver  spray  of  wild  waves 
was  dashing  upon  the  stone  edifice.  Her 
left  hand  was  arched  above  her  brows,  and  a 
scarlet  kei-chief  was  wound  gracefully  round 
her  lovely  head. 

"I  examined  it  in  silence.  The  likeness 
to  the  description  given  by  Silvain  was 
unmistakable,  and  it  was  only  by  an  effort 
of  self-restraint  that  I  prevented  myself 
from  disclosing  that  the  figure  was  familiar 
to  me.  The  right  was  not  mine ;  the  secret 
was  not  mine.  A  confidence  had  been 
reposed  in  me  by  Silvain,  and,  if  he  and 
Kristel  had  not  spoken  to  each  other  of  the 
girl,  it  was  not  for  me  to  betray  my  know- 
ledge of  her. 

"  *  A  fancy  sketch  1 '  I  asked. 

"  *  No,'  replied  Kristel,  *  from  the  life. 
Is  she  not  beautiful  9 ' 

"  *  Very  beautiful,'  I  said,  with  a  sinking 
heart. 

"I  have  spoken  of  the  physical  dissimi- 
larity of  Kristel  and  Silvain  ',  but  although, 
from  the  evidence  of  sight,  a  stranger  would 
not  have  taken  them  for  brothers,  he  could 
not  have  doubted  of  the  close  kinship,  had 
he  depended  for  his  judgment  upon  his  sense 
of  hearing.  Their  voices  were  as  one  voice, 
in  tone  and  inflection,  so  that,  closing  one's 
eyes,  one  could  not  with  absolute  certainty 
decide  whether  Kristel  or  Silvain  were 
speaking.  It  was  this  that  caused  my  heart 
to  sink  when  Kristel  asked  me  if  the  girl 
was  not  beautiful.  In  exactly  the  same 
tone  had  Silvain  spoken  of  her,  with  fervid 
warmth  and  enthusiasm.  My  vague  fears 
— which  at  that  moment  I  should  have  felt 
a  difficulty  in  explaining — were  not  dispelleil 
by  the  action  of  Kristel,  immediately  follow- 
ing my  reply.    Silvain's  footsteps  were  heaixi 
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withoat,  and  Elristel,  swiftly  and  hurriedly, 
took  the  sketch  from  my  hand,  and  placed  it 
in  his  desk,  which  he  closed  and  locked. 

^'  Silvain  hrought  grave  news  to  the  hut. 
His  head  drooped,  his  features  were  suffused 
with  sadness. 

'* '  Kristel/  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  melancholy 
significance. 

"  *  Silvain/  said  Kristel,  in  a  tone  of  in- 
difference. The  sorrowful  note  in  his  brother's 
Toice  had  not  reached  his  heart.  He  was 
thinking  of  the  beautiful  girl,  with  the  wild 
waves  dashing  up  to  her  feet. 

***Oar  father' — faltered  Silvain,  and 
stopped,  unable  to  proceed. 

''Even  this  did  not  arouse  Kristel.  He 
was  lying  now  with  his  head  on  the  pillow, 
and  his  hands,  the  fingers  of  which  were 
interlaced,  clasped  behind  it.  Silvain  came 
clof5e  to  his  brother's  side,  gently  disengaged 
the  clasped  hands,  and  held  one  within  his 
own.  Kristel  was  awakened  to  reality  by 
this  action;  and  I,  who  had  guessed  the 
truth,  stole  softly  from  the  room. 

**When  they  called  me  in  I  found  them 
both  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  The  letters 
which  Silvain  had  received  at  the  post-office 
made  them  acquainted  with  the  death  of 
their  father.  Their  grief  was  genuine,  and 
they  mourned  with  sincerity.  Kristel  was 
the  first  to  recover  his  natural  tone,  and  he 
drew  Silvain  to  speak  of  the  future.  Sil- 
vain's  desire  was  to  return  home  immediately 
Kristel  was  strong  enough  to  travel,  but 
Kristel  would  not  have  it  so. 

"'No  duty  of  instantly  returning,'  he 
said,  *  devolves  upon  us,  and  by  our  remain- 
ing abroad  a  while,  it  wiU  not  be  thought 
that  we  are  wanting  in  affection.  Our 
letters  inform  us  that  the  last  sad  offices 
have  been  performed  over  the  grave  of  our 
father;  our  affairs  are  in  good  hands,  and 
no  mother  or  sister  awaits  us  to  relieve  her 
sorrow.  We  are  alone,  you  and  I,  Silvain, 
with  no  ties  beyond  us  to  weaken  or  streng- 
then the  affection  which  unites  us,  and  makes 
our  hearts  as  one.' 

**  Silvain  looked  up  with  a  loving  light  in 
lus  eyes ;  his  nature  was  ever  responsive  to 
the  call  of  affection. 

"'Yes,  Kristel,'  he  said,  'nothing  can 
weaken  the  ties  which  unite  us.  They  are  per- 
fect, complete.    Our  hearts  truly  ai'e  one.* 

"  *  Then  you  will  be  guided  by  me,  Silvain  1  * 

** '  Yes.' 

"'Good!  We  will  continue  our  travels, 
and  nothing  shall  ever  part  us.' 

*'  *  Nothing  can  ever  part  us,  Kristel,'  said 
Silvain, 

''Alas!     If,  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  the 


present,  when  men  are  indulging  in  dreams, 
the  presentiment  of  what  was  to  happen 
in  the  future  were  to  intrude,  how  quickly 
the  glowing  embers  would  grow  white  and 
cold  I  When  I  heard  the  brothers  exchange 
these  professions  of  love,  even  I,  who  had 
some  reasons  for  uneasiness  respecting  them, 
saw  not  the  grim  shadows  which  attended 
them  and  beckoned  them  onwards  to  their 
fate. 

"  The  days  passed  slowly  now  until  Kristel 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  travel.  He 
would  have  started  long  before  he  was  fit, 
but  Silvain  would  not  allow  him  ;  and  Kristel 
must  have  had  some  doubts  of  his  strength, 
or  he  would  not  have  allowed  himself  to  be 
prevailed  upon,  so  great  was  his  impatience 
to  start.  At  length  the  day  was  fixed,  and 
we  left  the  mountain  and  the  village.  I  had 
solicited  to  be  permitted  to  accompany  them 
and  they  had  readily  consented.  Their 
society  was  agreeable  to  me,  and  I  loved 
Silvain.  I  looked  upon  Kristel,  also,  with 
affection,  but  my  feelings  towards  him  were 
weaker  than  those  I  entertained  for  his 
brother.  Silvain  appealed  more  closely  to 
me ;  we  had  been  longer  in  association,  and 
our  natures,  in  impulsive  warmth  and  un- 
reserve, were  in  unison.  Kristel  was  colder, 
and  sometimes  suddenly  checked  himself 
when  about  to  open  his  heart.  I  do  not 
say  that  this  should  tell  against  a  man,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  the  telling  of  my 
story,  I  am  influenced  in  my  remarks  by  the 
strange  events  of  which  you  will  presently 
hear. 

"  At  this  point  I  am  again  silently  re- 
minded to  be  thoroughly  sincere.  Not  alone 
because  I  was  happy  in  the  society  of  the 
brothers  and  loved  Silvain  was  I  desirous  to 
accompany  them.  I  had  thought  long  and 
seriously  over  the  beautiful  girl  by  the  sea 
whose  picture  Kristel  kept  concealed  in  his 
desk,  and  who  held  a  place  in  the  hearts  of 
the  brothers,  and  I  was  haunted  by  a  fore- 
boding that  she  was  destined  to  play  a  part 
in  their  lives.  By  remaining  with  them  I 
should  perhaps  make  her  acquaintance,  and 
might  help,  for  good,  either  one  or  the  other. 
Of  course,  all  this  was  but  vaguely  in  my 
mind,  and  probably  the  most  truthful  ex- 
planation would  be  that  I  was  prompted  by 
curiosity  pure  and  simple. 

*' Kristel  had  extracted  a  promise  from 
Silvain,  to  the  effect  that  Kristel  was  to 
assume  the  position  of  director  of  the  route 
we  were  to  t^ake.  I,  also,  was  bound.  We 
were  to  ask  no  questions,  to  offer  no  advice, 
but  to  go  blindly  wherever  Kristel  willed 
and  wished. 
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"  *  It  suits  my  humouiv  exactly/  said 
Silvain,  merrily,  *and  relieves  us  of  respon- 
sibility.    Eh,  Louis  r 

"  *  Yes,'  I  said,  *  I  am  entirely  agreeable/ 
But  I  wondered  why  Kristel  had  insisted 
upon  this  stipulation.  That  he  had  a  distinct 
motive  I  was  convinced.  But  what  motive 
— and  whither  was  he  about  to  lead  usi 

"  *  Oh,  I  will  take  the  responsibility,'  said 
Kristel,  '  and  you  shall  iind  me  the  best  of 
guides  and  couriers.' 

"  So  we  started  gaily,  and  in  a  few  days 
left  Bavaria  far  behind  us. 

''In  pursuance  of  the  necessary  scheme 
of  brevity  I  have  laid  down  for  myself,  I 
shall  not  pause  in  my  story  to  give  you  an 
account  of  the  places  we  visited  under 
Kristel's  guidance  and  direction.  I  will  but 
say  that  I  subsequently  held  the  opinion — 
and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  correct — that, 
although  Kristel  had  one  distinct  goal  in 
view  from  the  moment  we  started  from  the 
mountain-hut,  it  was  a  preconceived  part  of 
his  plan  that  we  should  arrive  at  it  by  a 
devious  route,  and  should,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  supposed  to  come  to  it  by  accident. 
Therefore  we  lingered  here  and  there,  and 
shared  in  the  usual  pleasures  of  a  tour  in 
the  holiday  of  life.  Between  us  existed  a 
most  agreeable  amity  and  complaisance,  and 
I  inwardly  confessed  it  to  be  a  wise  pro- 
ceeding that  one,  whose  word  was  law,  should 
be  elected  captain  of  our  wanderings.  By 
land,  and  lake,  and  sea,  over  valley  and 
mountain,  we  made  pleasant  progress,  pick- 
ing intellectual  flowers  by  the  waysides, 
until  at  length,  Kristel's  design  was  unfolded 
to  my  view. 

"  We  an-ived  at  a  village  on  the  south- w^est 
coast  of  France,  and  there  remained  for 
several  days.  It  was  a  village  inhabited  by 
fishermen,  and  on  one  pretext  and  another, 
Kristel  kept  us  thei*e.  In  pursuance  of  our 
promise  of  obedience  we  did  not  demur ; 
and  indeed  there  was  much  to  interest  us 
in  the  life  of  simplicity  led  by  the  good- 
hearted  inhabitants.  Their  ancestors,  for 
innumerablo  generations,  had  lived  there 
before  them,  and  the  quaint  and  sweet  crust 
of  primitiveness  lay  upon  the  natures  of  the 
simple  people,  and  invested  them  with  a 
peculiar  charm.  They  received  us  hospitably, 
and  gave  us  of  their  best,  freely  and  willingly. 
The  weather  was  tempestuous  and  stormy 
when  we  arrived,  and  for  a  week  there  was 
no  change  in  it.  Fierce  winds  swept  across 
the  stormy  sea,  and  roared  and  shrieked 
along  the  coast.  This  prevented  the  fisher- 
men from  following  their  usual  avocation, 
but  they  were  by  no  means  idle.     Sails  were 


mended,  boats  were  caulked  and  pitched  and 
made  sound ;  then  there  were  the  curing 
and  smoking  of  fish,  the  repairing  of  huts, 
and  all  the  industry  of  a  busy  leisure.  To 
such  as  they  inaction  was  worse  than  death ; 
work,  cheerfully  performed,  formed  the 
greater  part  of  the  pleasure  of  life.  Often 
and  often  have  I  thought  of  the  sweetness 
of  existence  as  it  presented  itself  to  me  in 
that  ancient  village  by  the  sea. 

''A  dangerous  coast  it  was;  and  in  the 
distance  a  lighthouse.  Beyond  the  light- 
house treacherous  silver  sands,  in  which 
lurked  sudden  death  when  Nature  was  con- 
vulsed with  passionate  throes ;  at  other  times 
fairly  safe,  bathed  in  peace  and  beauty. 
Within  the  radius  of  a  few  miles  many 
ships  had  been  wrecked,  and  many  a  crew 
engulphed. 

"  We  were  young,  strong,  and  in  good 
health,  and  could  afford  to  laugh  at  wind 
and  rain.  Wrapped  in  oilskins  lent  to  us 
by  the  fishermen,  we  scaled  high  rocks,  round 
the  base  of  which  the  waves  dashed  furiously, 
and  watched  the  wondrous  effects  of  the 
raging  tempest.  At  such  times  a  man's 
soul  is  lifted  up  as  it  were.  The  littleness 
of  the  human  life  we  live  assumes  a  proper 
and  just  proportion,  and  we  become  sensible 
of  the  divine  grandeur  of  Nature. 

^'  At  tlie  end  of  a  week  the  storm  abated, 
and  the  sea  became  calm.  When  we  arose 
in  the  morning  the  sun  was  shining  upon  a 
scene  of  loveliness  and  peace. 

*'  *  We  are  going  to  visit  the  lighthouse,' 
said  Kristel. 

''  There  was  a  glad  and  eager  light  in  his 
eyes,  and  he  was  lull  of  excitement. 

''  He  had  made  arrangements  with  a  party 
of  boatmen,  and  after  breakfast  we  went 
down  to  the  shore,  and  took  our  seats  in  the 
boat.  It  was  a  long  pull — six  miles  the 
boatmen  said.  From  the  village  this  watch- 
dog of  the  sea  was  only  partially  visible,  the 
reason  being  that  it  stood  on  the  other  side 
of  a  promontory,  which  we  now  skirted.  A 
gray,  stately  mass  of  stone,  it  reared  bene- 
ficently to  the  clouds,  an  angel  of  warning 
to  the  toilers  of  the  sea.  Calm  as  was  the 
day,  the  waves,  broken  up  and  lashed  into 
anger  by  hidden  rocks,  were  wild  and  turbu- 
lent around  the  edifice.  Nearer  and  nearer 
we  approached,  and  saw,  but  imperfectly  as 
yet,  the  figure  of  a  woman  watching  us  from 
the  topmost  gallery. 

"*Avicia,'  said  one  of  the  rowers  to  his 
comrades. 

"  They  nodded,  and  looked  in  her  direction, 
and  said,  *  Yes,  Avicia.* 

"  Avicia  !      A  sufliciently  attractive   and 
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unusual  name.  But  it  was  not  the  name 
which  compelled  my  breathless  attention  and 
observatiou  ;  it  was  a  simple  bit  of  colour  on 
her  head,  worn  as  a  covering. 

"  What  colour  ?     Scarlet. 

"I  closed  my  eyes,  and  became  lost  in 
reflection. 

"First,  of  the  description  given  to  me  by 
Biivain  of  a  beaatif nl  girl  with  raven  hair, 
mih.  parted  lips  and  white  teeth  gleaming, 
nnd  with  a  scarlet  covering  upon  her  head, 
looking  out  towards  us,  who  were  moving 
towards  her  upon  the  water.  I  had  not  dreamt 
it;  the  dream  was  dreamt  and  the  words 
were  spoken. 

"Next,  of  a  coloured  sketch  of  this  beau- 
tiful girl,  upon  which  Kristel  was  gazing,  as 
he  and  I  sat  together  in  the  mountain  hut, 
with  love  in  his  eyes  and  in  his  heart.  *  Is 
she  not  beautiful  1 '  Kristel  had  asked ;  and 
when  he  heard  the  footsteps  of  his  brother 
without,  he  had  hurriedly  and  jealously 
hidden  the  sketch,  so  that  Silvain  should 
not  see  it.  And  Silvain  had  never  set  eyes 
upon  it,  neither  at  that  nor  at  any  other 
time.  Of  this  I  was  convinced,  although  I 
had  no  positive  knowledge  of  the  fact. 

"*  Shall  I  ever  see  her  in  my  waking 
lifer  Silvain' s  words.  And  when  I  asked 
liim  if  he  believed  she  lived,  he  answered, 
'  As  surely  as  I  live.  K  I  knew  where  she 
is  to  be  found,  I  would  go  and  seek  her.' 
Well,  without  seeking  her  he  was  moving 
towards  her ;  and  Kristel  and  I  were  with 
him ;  and  Avicia  was  watching  and  waiting 
for  us. 

"  I  opened  my  eyes  and  looked  forward,  in 
dumb  amazement  and  apprehension.  She  had 
not  moved  from  her  point  of  observation. 
I  tamed  towards  Silvain  and  Ejristel.  They 
were  both  gazing  at  her  like  men  entranced. 
For  a  moment  I  felt  as  if  an  enchantment 
had  fallen  upon  us. 

"'What  name  did  you  sayT  I  asked  of 
the  boatmen. 

"  A  foolish  and  unnecessary  question,  for 
I  had  heard  it  distinctly,  and  it  was  already 
deeply  rooted  in  my  mind. 

"  *  Avicia,'  they  replied. 

"  Silvain  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  *  Kristel,'  he  said  to  his  brother. 

"  *  Yes,'  said  Kristel,  in  a  dreamy  tone. 

" '  She  is  no  shadow.' 

"  *  No ;  she  Uves.' 

"  *'  I  have  dreamt  of  her,  exactly  as  she  is, 
exactly  as  she  stands  at  the  present  moment.' 

"  *  You  have  dreamt  of  her,  Silvain  ! '  ex- 
claimed Kristel,  in  the  same  soft  dreamy 
tone.    *  Impossible.' 

It  is  true.     I  described  her  to  Louis.' 


"*Yes,'  I  said,  *  it  is  true.' 

*' Presently,  after  a  pause,  Silvain  said, 
*  You  knew  she  was  here,  Kristel  ] ' 

**  *  Yes,'  replied  Kristel,  *  I  knew  she  was 
here.' 

"No  further  words  were  spoken  till  we 
reached  the  lighthouse,  entrance  to  which 
was  obtained  by  means  of  stone  steps,  on 
each  side  of  which  hung  ropes  and  chains  to 
guide  and  steady  us.  In  a  few  moments  we 
stood  in  the  presence  of  Avicia. 

"  *  I  told  you  I  would  come,  Avicia,'  said 
Kristel.     *  This  is  my  brother  Silvain.' 


ti  ( 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

"  How  Kristel  and  Avicia  first  met  is  soon 
explained.  Her  aunt,  who  was  the  only 
sister  of  her  father,  the  keeper  of  the  light- 
house, lay  dying,  as  she  believed,  in  a  small 
hamlet  in  the  Tyrol,  and  had  written  to  her 
brother  to  allow  Avicia  to  come  to  her. 
Avicia's  father,  a  morose,  avaricious  man, 
had  the  idea  that  his  sister  possessed  some 
treasure  in  money  which,  upon  her  death, 
should  be  his,  and  which  would  be  lost  were 
he  or  Avicia  not  with  her  when  she  died. 
His  duties  would  not  permit  him  to  leave 
the  lighthouse,  therefore  he  sent  Avicia  to 
his  sister,  with  careful  instructions  how  to 
act.  In  no  other  circumstances  would  he 
have  consented  that  his  daughter  should 
leave  him,  even  for  a  short  time,  but  tho 
temptation  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  To 
Avicia  it  was  a  trial  to  quit  the  strange  place 
in  which  she  had  been  bom,  and  in  which 
she  had  passed  her  life,  but  she  obeyed  her 
father's  commands,  and  it  was  in  the  Tyrol 
that  Kristel  first  came  across  her.  Fascinated 
by  her  beauty  he  paid  her  marked  attentions, 
and  during  the  three  weeks  she  remained 
with  her  aunt  (who,  instead  of  dying,  re- 
covered her  health  almost  immediately  upon 
the  arrival  of  her  niece)  the  young  people 
were  constantly  together.  What  kind  of 
encouragement  Avicia  gave  Kristel  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  say.  That  he  loved  her  with 
all  the  strength  of  his  heart  and  soul  is 
certain,  and  it  could  not  but  be  that  she  was 
flattered  by  the  adulation  of  a  young  man  so 
handsome  and  well-bom  as  Kristel.  Despite 
the  difference  in  their  stations  he  wooed  her 
honourably,  and  she,  simple  and  unsophisti- 
cated, knew  not  how  to  reply.  Kristel  could 
not  marry  without  his  father's  consent,  and 
so  he  told  her ;  and  she,  enlightened  by  this 
avowal  as  to  the  right   course   for   her  to 
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pursue,  told  bim  that  she  could  not  marry 
without  Jur  father's  consent. 

"  *  Then  write  to  him,*  said  Kristel,  '  and 
when  he  replies,  and  you  promise  to  be 
my  wife,  I  will  write  home,  and  avow 
my  love.' 

''  She  wrote  as  he  desired,  and  at  the  same 
time  informed  her  father  that  her  aunt  had 
recovered  her  health  and  needed  her  no 
longer.  It  is  my  opinion  that  Avicia  must 
have  written  in  such  terms  concerning 
Kristel  as  to  have  inspired  in  the  father's 
heai*t  a  doubt  whether  the  young  gentleman's 
wooing  was  prompted  by  honourable  inten- 
tions. There  are  two  other  possible  inter- 
pretations of  the  course  he  pursued :  one, 
that  he  had  no  desire  to  part  from  his 
daughter;  the  other,  that  he  believed  it 
likely  he  might  make  some  sort  of  bargain, 
to  his  own  advantage,  with  a  man  presumably 
i*ich  who  had  become  enamoured  of  Avicia's 
beauty. 

"  *  Come  back  instantly,'  the  keeper  of  the 
lighthouse  wrote  to  Avicia  in  reply  to  her 
letter,  *come  back  within  an  hour  of  your 
reading  these  lines.  Sleep  not  another  night 
in  your  false  aunt's  house ;  she  only  sent  for 
you  to  fool  you.  As  for  this  young  gallant 
of  whom  you  write,  if  he  is  honest,  and  rich, 
and  reasonable,  let  liim  seek  you  in  your 
father's  home.  Beware  that  he  is  not  also 
fooling  you.  I  doubt  my  wisdom  in  sending 
one  so  simple  as  yourself  into  a  false  world. 
Obey  me.  Come  back  without  an  hour's 
delay.' 

*'  Frank  and  unsuspicious,  Avicia  showed 
this  letter  to  Kristel. 

"  *  Your  father  suspects  me,*  he  said,  *  I 
will  come  and  seek  you  the  moment  I  am 
free.* 

"  Being  set  free  by  his  father's  death,  he 
redeemed  his  promise.  Thus  it  was  that 
they  met  again. 

"I  set  myself  to  the  study  of  Avicia's 
character ;  I  wished  to  ascertain  whether  she 
was  a  coquette.  What  I  learnt  filled  me 
with  admiration.  She  was  a  child  of  nature ; 
ingenuous  and  modest,  with  no  desire  to 
make  a  traffic  of  her  beauty  in  the  way  of 
winning  men's  hearts.  She  did  not  win 
mine  as  a  lover,  but  she  won  my  esteem  as 
a  friend. 

"Needless  to  say  we  did  not  leave  the 
village;  indeed,  we  took  up  permanent 
quarters  there.  Observing  Kristel  and  Silvain 
when  they  were  with  Avicia,  I  foresaw  a 
storm — a  storm  all  the  more  terrible  and 
significant  because  of  the  peculiar  ties  of 
sympathy  by  which  the  brothers  were  bound 
to  each  other.      They  bought  a  boat,  and 


took  into  their  service  two  men  of  the 
village,  to  row  them  to  and  fro.  Not  a  fine 
day  passed  without  their  visiting  the  light- 
house, and  after  a  time  they  seldom  went 
empty-handed.  At  first  they  were  unstu^ 
picious  of  each  other,  but  presently  I  inter- 
cepted glances,  the  meaning  of  which  it  was 
impossible  to  me — ^an  observer  who  wished 
them  well  and  was  not  likely  to  interfere 
with  their  hearts'  dearest  wish — to  misunder- 
stand. Love  had  found  its  place — ^and  jealousy 
also.  As  for  Avicia,  she  made  no  conspicuous 
sign.  How  was  it  to  endl  With  fear  I 
asked  this  question  of  myself. 

"  Of  the  two  I  distrusted  Kristel  the  more. 
Of  the  two  I  had  more  dread  of  him  than  of 
Silvain.  Not  divining  to  which  of  the 
brothers  Avicia's  heart  was  truly  drawn,  be- 
lieving that  her  faithful  love  could  be  won 
by  either  were  the  other  away,  I  devised  a 
plan — ^which  proved  to  be  a  trap  into  which 
I  myself  was  to  fall. 

"  I  intercept  the  course  of  my  narrative  at 
this  point  by  mentioning  something  which 
should  have  been  mentioned  earlier.  Bald- 
win was  the  name  by  which  Avicia's  father 
was  known.  I  have  told  you  he  was  an 
avaricious  man.  He  was  something  more 
than  this — he  was  a  designing  man,  and  he 
played  one  brother  against  the  other.  They 
grew,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  habit  of  taking 
presents  with  them  when  they  visited  the 
lighthouse,  presents  of  wine  and  food  and 
flowers.  The  wine  and  food  were  accept- 
able to  Avicia's  father,  the  flowers  he 
despised. 

" '  But,'  said  Elristel  to  him,  '  the  flowers 
are  for  Avicia.' 

"  *  Exactly,'  said  Baldwin,  *  but  were  I  a 
young  man,  and  rich,  and  made  presents  to 
a  young  girl,  they  should  not  always  be 
flowers  which  fade  in  a  day,  and  are  flung  into 
the  sea.  I  should  think  of  things  more  sub- 
stantial, things  that  would  last  and  would 
always  retain  their  value.* 

"Upon  this  hint  they  were  not  slow  to 
act.  They  sent  letters  to  distant  towns ; 
they  made  secret  visits  to  places  not  so  far 
away  as  to  necessitate  their  absence  for 
longer  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  armed 
with  ornaments  and  jewels  they  made  their 
appearance  at  the  lighthouse,  and  presente<l 
them  to  Avicia.  She  wore  none  of  them ; 
her  father  took  possession  of  them,  with  the 
remark, '  It  would  be  unbecoming  for  a  single 
girl  to  display  these  gewgaws  upon  her  neck 
and  arms.  By  and  by,  when  she  is  a  married 
woman,  then  will  be  the  time,  if  other  things 
are  in  keeping.  MeanwhOe,  I  am  a  safe 
custodian — and  mark  you,'  he  added,  with 
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an  emphasis  which  caused  me  to  regard  him 
with  abhorrence  (for  I  was  present  when  he 
said  it),  '  my  daughter  has  been  taught  to 
obey  me.     My  will  is  her  law.' 

*'  They  saw  not  the  meaning  of  the  cunning 
words ;  I,  cooler  and  more  collected,  with  no 
blinding,  passionate  thrills  in  my  pulses,  was 
gifted  with  a  keener  insight.  I  made  one 
slight,  impotent  attempt  to  open  their  eyes, 
bat  the  manner  in  which  I  was  met  warned 
me  not  to  repeat  it  if  I  wished  to  be  of 
service  to  them,  and  to  avert  a  calamity. 
He  was  Avicia's  father,  and,  as  such,  in- 
capable in  their  judgment  of  a  mean  or 
sordid  act. 

"Now  for  the  trap  I  set,  into  which  I 
was  the  only  one  to  fall.  I  had  really,  with 
the  best  wisdom  at  my  command,  reviewed 
and  studied  the  lamentable  position  of  affairs, 
and  it  appeared  to  me  a  necessity  that  one 
of  the  brothers  must  sufEer.  If  he  suffered 
without  guilt  upon  his  soul,  it  would  be  the 
be-all  and  the  end-all  of  the  torture.  His 
suffering  would  be  his  own,  and  would  not 
bring  misery  upon  others.  And  in  the  light 
of  the  inevitable,  his  honourable  feelings 
and  the  promptings  of  conscience — to  which  I 
believed  both  Silvain  and  Kristel  to  be  amen- 
able— ^would  assist  him  to  bear  it  in  silence, 
however  bitter  and  poignant  it  might 
be.  I  decided  that  Silvain  was  the  better 
able,  upon  moral  grounds,  to  bear  the 
suffering,  although  had  it  devolved  upon  me 
to  deliberately  contribute  to  the  happiness 
of  only  one  of  the  brothers,  my  choice 
would  have  fallen  upon  Silvain.  My  scheme 
was  to  endeavour  to  take  him  from  this 
scene  of  silent,  agonising  contention  of  love. 
Upon  his  return  he  would  find  matters  so 
far  advanced  that  he  would  be  deterred  from 
advancing  another  step  towards  Avicia. 

"I  opened  the  matter  privately  with 
Silvain. 

**  *  I  am  called  away  from  you,'  I  said  to 
him,  *  and  shall  be  absent  for  three  or  four 
months.' 

"'I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,'  said  Silvain. 
*  Is  it  imperative  ?  ' 

"  *  Yes,'  I  said,  *  it  is  imperative.' 

'''I  do  not  ask  you  upon  what  errand 
you  are  compelled  to  leave  us,'  said  Silvain, 
'  because  if  the  matter  were  not  as  private 
as  it  is  urgent,  I  think  you  would  confide 
in  me  voluntarily.  Unhappily,'  he  added, 
with  a  sigh,  *  we  all  have  secrets  which  it  is 
uununbent  upon  us  to  conceal  even  from  our 
dearest  friends.* 

*'  I  understood  the  allusion,  and  my  heart 
bled  for  him. 

***  Silvain,'    I   said,    *I    have    grown    so 


accustomed  to  your  society,  and  if  you  will 
forgive  me  the  confession,  have  grown  so  to 
love  you,  that  I  shall  feel  inexpressibly 
lonely  and  unhappy  without  you.  Why  not 
accompany  me  I ' 

''  There  was  a  sad  surprise  in  his  eyes  as 
he  answered, 

"  *  If  it  were  possible,  it  would  afford  me 
great  pleasure.     But  it  is  not  possible.' 

"  *  Why  not  1 ' 

"  *  Do  not  ask  me ;  you  would  not  under- 
stand.' 

"*Is  it  really  necessary  you  should  stay 
here!' 

"  *  Vitally  necessary.  To  leave  would  snap 
my  heart-strings.     I  should  die.' 

'*'  *  Silvain,'  I  said,  with  all  my  earnestness, 
'sometimes  in  a  man's  life  there   comes   a 


crisis 

''  He  stopped  me  with  a  firmness  and 
decision  which  were  unanswerable. 

'"  I  do  not,  I  must  not  seek  to  know  your 
meaning.  Surely  you  can  see  that  I  am 
suffering.  All  would  be  dark,  but  for  the 
light  of  one  star  which  illumines  the  world 
for  me.  Not  another  word.  You  say  you 
love  me.  If  your  love  is  sincere,  you  will 
spare  me.' 

"  *  It  is  because  my  love  is  sincere,'  I 
urged,  *that  I  would  give  much  if  I  could 
prevail  upon  you.' 

'*  But  he  broke  from  me,  and  would  listen 
no  further. 

**  Next  I  tried  Kristel,  and  found  him,  as 
I  feared  and  expected,  obdurate  and  violent. 
In  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  my 
speaking  to  Silvain  and  Kristel,  all  the 
village  knew  that  I  was  about  to  leave,  and 
the  fishermen,  and  their  wives  and  children, 
with  whom  I  had  become  a  general  favourite, 
freely  expressed  their  regret  at  the  prospect 
of  losing  me. 

*' '  But  I  am  coming  back,'  I  said  with  an 
attempt  at  gaiety. 

"  They  expressed  their  joy  at  hearing  this. 
There  was  no  retreat  open  to  me.  Had  I 
manufactured  an  excuse  for  staying,  I  felt 
that  I  should  have  been  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  by  Kristel  and  Silvain.  In  that 
case,  my  possible  usefulness  would  be  de- 
stroyed, and  I  could  never  regain  the  position 
of  confidence  I  had  gained  with  them. 
Therefore  I  bade  them  farewell,  and  much 
distressed  and  disturbed  took  my  departure. 

''I  returned  at  the  end  of  three  weeks, 
the  shortest  limit  I  had  set  upon  my  absence. 
I  had  written  to  Kristel  and  Silvain,  announc- 
ing my  return,  and  expected  to  be  greeted 
by  them  upon  my  arrival.  To  my  dis- 
appointment I   saw  nothing   of   them,  and 
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upon   inquiring   for   them,  I  was  informed 
that  they  had  gone  from  the  village. 
*•  *  Gone  ! '  I  cried. 

"  *  Yes/  was  the  answer,  *  disappeared.' 
*'  That  was  all  the  satisfaction  I  obtained 
from  the  men  in  the  village,  my  inquiries 
being  at  first  confined  to  them.  As  a  rule, 
they  were  not  given  to  tittle-tattle,  and 
accounted  it  a  virtue  to  hold  their  tongues. 
Most  of  tho  women  followed  the  lead  of  the 
men  in  this  respect,  but  there  were  a  few 
gossips  among  them,  and  I  sought  out  the 
most  garrulous  of  the  class,  who  was  gener- 
ously discursive  and  communicative.  She 
was  an  old  woman  whose  name  I  have  for- 
gotten, and  she  tardily  enlightened  me — to 
my  sorrow  and  dismay.  She  commenced  in 
a  round-about  fashion. 

"  *  You  see,  sir,'  the  old  soul  said,  *  there's 
no  telling  what  there  is  in  man  or  woman 
till  they  are  set  loose.  Tie  a  young  girl  up, 
keep  her  from  mixing  with  folk,  and  prevent 
her  from  making  friends,  and  frolicking  a 
bit  in  a  harmless  way,  with  girls  and  boys 
of  her  own  age,  and  likely  as  not  mischief 
will  come  of  it.  Not  that  I  believe  there's 
any  harm  in  her.' 

*•  *  In  her ! '  I  exclaimed.  *  In  whom  ] ' 
"  *  In  Avicia,  of  course.  I  don't  say  it's 
her  fault,  but  beauty's  a  snai*e.  You  see, 
sir,  she  was  brought  up  wrong.  'Twas  not 
her  fault  but  her  misfortune  that  her  mother 
died  when  she  was  a  little  one — too  little  to 
remember  anything  of  her  who  suckled  her. 
Then  said  we  to  her  father,  the  keeper  of 
the  lighthouse,  "  You  and  a  babe  are  not  a 
match.  Being  a  man,  you  are  an  ignoramus 
in  the  ways  of  a  child,  who  hasn't  yet  learnt 
to  prattle.  Let  her  come  among  us,  and  we 
will  rear  her  for  you,  and  make  a  bright 
woman  of  her."  For  even  then,  young  as 
she  was,  we  women  knew  that  she  was  going 
to  grow  up  beautiful.  Men  think  all  babes 
alike,  but  we  know  better.  Avicia's  father 
would  not  have  it  so.  "  My  child  shall  not 
leave  my  side,"  said  he.  "  She  will  be  better 
off  without  a  parcel  of  women  about  her." 
We  settled  it  among  ourselves  that  he  was 
t<X)  mean  and  stingy  to  do  as  we  wantetl, 
thinking  it  would  cost  him  something.  He's 
a  rare  close-fisted  man  is  Baldwin,  and  fairly 
dotes  on  gold — though  as  he  declares  lie  will 
live  and  die  on  the  lighthouse,  it's  hard  to 
say  what  good  all  the  gold  in  the  world 
could  do  him.  We  offered  to  take  the  babe 
for  nothing,  but  even  that  he  wouldn't  listen 
to,  being  suspicious  that  we  had  designs  on 
him.  So  Avicia  was  left  with  him,  and  he 
brought  her  up  in  his  lonely  home,  in  which 
no   child   but   his   own   has   ever   set   foot. 


Give  the  devil  his  due — ^which  isn't  saying 
much,  for  if  you  don't  give  it  him  he'll  be 
quick  enough  in  taking  it,  and  a  bit  over 
if  he's  got  the  chance.  Baldwin  didn't  let 
Avicia  grow  in  ignorance;  he  taught  her 
useless  things,  such  as  reading  and  writing, 
and  perhaps  the  child  didn't  miss  much,  in 
her  own  reckoning,  by  not  mixing  with  us. 
Anyhow,  there  she  was  a  maid  as  beautiful 
as  can  be  found,  sea-bom  and  sea-bred,  fit  for 
a  lighthouse  and  for  nothing  else.  That 
didn't  stand  in  the  way  of  the  young  men  in 
the  village  falling  in  love  with  her,  but  she 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  one  of  them, 
and  as  they  received  no  encouragement  from 
her  father  to  woo  her,  thev  let  her  alone. 
Our  men  are  not  of  the  sort  to  go  puking 
and  sighing  over  a  woman.  It's  a  fair  mat^h 
when  they  come  together,  and  the  men  don't 
always  get  the  best  of  it.  We  take  care  of 
that.  But  when  you  and  your  gentlemen 
friends  came  among  us — and  you're  likely 
men  the  three  of  you — we  saw  how  the  cat 
jumped.  There  was  a  fat  fish  to  hook,  and 
Baldwin  set  about  it.  Let  him  alone  for  set- 
ting a  line — but  it  can't  be  denied  that  he'd 
a  rare  bait  at  the  end  of  it.  "  Which  one  is 
it ! "  asked  we  of  one  another  when  we  were 
talking  about  it.  None  of  us  could  decide.  We 
had  only  two  to  guess  one  from,  for  we  saw 
that  you  weren't  being  fished  for,  and  still  we 
couldn't  decide  whether  it  was  Master  Silvain 
or  Master  Kristel.  They  were  both  mad  in 
love  with  her  pretty  face,  and,  being  brothers, 
we  thought  it  a  pity,  for  love  is  like  a 
poison.  However,  it  was  for  them  to  settle 
it,  and  settled  it  is,  one  way  or  another.' 

"  *  How  1  *  I  asked,  in  a  whirl  of  appi'e- 
hension. 

"  *  That,'  replied  the  old  woman,  *  is  what 
we're  waiting  to  find  out.' 

"  *  It  is  true  that  my  friends  have  left  the 
village,  is  it  not  1 ' 

"  *  There's  nothing  truer.' 

**  I  saw  that  she  had  not  impai-ted  to  me 
all  she  knew,  and  that  she  was  enjoying  her- 
self at  my  expense  by  doling  it  slowly  out. 
My  mood  was  too  impatient  for  crumbs,  and  I 
said,  if  she  were  not  more  swiftly  communi- 
cative, that  I  would  go  immediately  to  the 
lighthouse,  where  I  could  doubtless  obtain 
from  Avicia  information  of  the  movement>s 
of  Silvain  and  Kristel.  The  old  woman 
laughed,  and  said  I  must  seek  elsew^here  for 
Avicia. 

*'  *  I  thought  I  told  you,'  she  said,  *  that 
Avicia  had  also  disappeared.  Be  a  little 
patient,  and  you  will  know  everytliing. 
You're  luckv,  for  I'm  the  oiilv  one  in  the 
village  that  can  tell  you  things.' 
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**  I  had  no  choice  ;  I  was  compelled  to  be 
patient,  and,  related  in  mj  own  words,  this 
is  what  I  learnt : 

"  After  my  departure  the  wooing  of  Kristel 
and  Silvain  had  become  more  fierce,  and  they 
were  aware  that  they  were  rivals.  It  may 
or  may  not  have  been  that  Avicia  had  given 
and  confessed  her  love  to  one  of  the  brothers, 
but  upon  this  point  there  was  not  even  the 
evidence  of  hearsay,  and  my  perplexity  and 
distress  were  the  greater  because  of  my 
ignorance.  Avicia  came  more  frequently 
from  the  lighthouse  to  the  village,  and  al- 
ways in  the  company  of  both  Kristel  and 
Silvain.  These  visits  were  made  during  the 
day,  and  in  the  evening  the  brothers,  having 
dispensed  with  the  service  of  the  boatmen 
they  had  engaged,  were  in  the  habit  of 
rowing  Avicia  home.  One  night,  upon  the 
return  of  Silvain  and  Kristel  to  the  village, 
the  old  woman  from  whom  I  obtained  these 
particulars  overheard  them  conversing.  She 
was  unable  to  fix  the  identity  of  each  speaker, 
for  the  night  was  dark,  and  she  could  not 
distinguish  the  voices  as  coming  from  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  I  could  well  excuse 
her  for  this,  because,  if  I  had  been  in  her 
place,  and  concealed  as  she  was,  I  myself 
should  have  been  in  doubt  of  the  particular 
speaker  who,  for  the  moment,  engaged  my 
attention.     This  is  what  she  overheard. 

"*It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  this.  I 
have  suffered  in  silence  too  long,  and  I  can 
no  longer  bear  my  sufferings.  Why  do  you 
l»ar  my  path  to  happiness  1  * 

"  *  Why  do  you  bar  mine  ?    I  love  Avicia.' 

"'I  also,  love  her.* 

"  *  You  have  concealed  it  from  me.' 

"  *  Have  you  not  done  the  same  by  me  i ' 

***How,  then,  could  I  suspect  that  you 
were  my  rival  1 ' 

'' '  How  could  IV 

** '  You  madden  me  by  your  retorts.  Can 
you  not  understand  that  you  are  driving  me 
to  desperation  1    She  is  the  light  of  my  life  ! ' 

" '  And  of  mine  ! ' 

"That  was  all  she  heard.  They  moved 
away  out  of  sight,  and  she  was  afraid  to 
follow. 

'*Two  days  before  my  return  to  the  village, 
Avicia,  Kristel,  and  Silvain,  rowed,  as  usual, 
from  the  lighthouse  to  the  shore.  They 
were  accompanied  on  this  occasion  by  Avicia's 
father,  who  had  engaged  an  experienced  man 
to  take  his  place  on  the  lighthouse  during 
his  absence.  It  was  a  breach  of  duty,  but 
he  risked  it.  The  sea  was  calm  and  the 
>veather  fine,  and  likely  to  remain  so.  The 
risk,  therefore,  was  not  great. 

**  How  they  passed  the  day  was  not  known. 


They  did  not  mingle  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village,  who,  without  invitation,  were  not 
likely  to  obtrude  upon  them,  their  own  con- 
cerns being  quite  sufficient  to  occupy  their 
attention.  What  was  known  was,  that  the 
father,  daughter,  and  the  twin-brothers  passed 
out  of  the  village,  and  that  there  appeared  to 
be  some  kind  of  awkwardness  and  constraint 
upon  them,  the  precise  nature  of  which  was 
not  discernible ;  and  that  at  sunset  Avicia's 
father  came  back  alone,  and  rowed  himself 
to  the  lighthouse.  From  that  moment 
nothing  more  had  been  seen  of  the  young 
people. 

*'  What  had  become  of  them  1  Whither 
had  they  gonel  It  appeared  to  me  that 
Avicia's  father  was  the  only  person  who 
could  allay  my  anxiety,  and  to  him  I  went 
on  the  following  day.  He  received  me 
civilly  enough,  but  I  learnt  little  from  him. 

"*If  you  come  to  me,'  he  said,  *to  pry 
into  my  daughter's  concerns — which  are 
mine — I  say  they  are  none  of  yours.  You 
are  little  more  than  a  stranger  to  me,  and 
I  have  no  business  with  you,  and  desire 
none.  If  you  come  to  ascertain  where  you 
can  find  your  friends,  you  will  learn  nothing 
from  me.  As  to  one,  perhaps  it  is  in  my 
power  to  tell  you,  but  I  do  not  choose  to 
gratify  you.  As  to  the  other,  perhaps  you 
are  as  likely  to  light  upon  him  as  I  am.' 

"  During  my  visit  I  kept  myself  on  the 
alert  to  discover  some  trace  of  Avicia,  for  it 
might  be  that  the  villagers  were  mistaken  in 
their  idea  that  she  had  disappeared  at  the 
same  time  as  Silvain  and  Kristel.  She  might 
have  returned  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
when  all  the  village  was  asleep.  I  saw  no 
signs  of  her,  however,  and  when  I  left  the 
lighthouse  I  was  confident  that  she  was  not 
there. 

'^  I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  There  was 
absolutely  no  clue  to  direct  me  to  my  friends, 
and  my  anxiety  became  almost  unbearable. 
I  made  inquiries  in  neighbouring  villages 
and  towns,  and  I  employed  men  to  search 
for  me — but  all  was  of  no  avail.  At  the 
end  of  a  couple  of  months  I  was  not  a  whit 
the  wiser.  To  remain  any  longer  in  the 
village  would  have  been  folly,  and  it  was 
with  pain  and  reluctance  that  I  bade  the 
simple  inhabitants  farewell.  They  expressed 
a  hope  that  they  would  see  me  again,  and  I 
promised  to  pay  them  another  visit  before 
twelve  months  had  passed.  It  was  a  promise 
not  lightly  given,  and  it  was  my  intention 
to  perform  it.  I  argued  with  myself  that 
Avicia  was  certain  to  return  at  some  time 
within  the  period  I  have  mentioned,  and 
that,  directly  or  indirectly,  I  should  succeed 
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in  renewing  my  acquaintance  with  Silvain. 
That  she  was  maiTied  to  one  of  the  hrothers 
was  in  my  view  an  established  fact^  bnt  I 
found  it  impossible  to  decide  upon  which  of 
them  her  choice  had  fallen.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  absorbing  love  which  both  had 
entertained  for  her,  I  shuddered  to  think  of 
the  consequences  that  might  ensue  from 
despair  and  jealousy. 

"  Before  I  left  the  village  to  resume  my 
travels  I  went  to  the  lighthouse  to  see 
Avicia's  father,  to  acquaint  him  with  my 
impending  departure.  He  seemed  to  me 
restless  and  uneasy,  and  threw  out  vague 
hints  of  having  been  deceived,  and  of  pro- 
mises broken  by  those  who  owed  him  love 
and  duty.  Taking  advantage  of  these  hints 
I  pressed  him  closely,  but  he  surlily  refused 
to  give  me  the  least  information. 

"  *  It  can  surely  do  you  no  harm/  I  urged, 
'to  tell  me  to  whom  your  daughter  is 
married.' 

"*If  I  come  face  to  face  with  the  man 
who  says  the  contrary,'  he  cried,  *he  will 
not  live  to  repeat  the  He.' 

''  He  had  misunderstood  my  question,  and 
thought  I  intended  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  his 
daughter's  good  name.  Having  assured  him 
that  I  had  no  such  intention,  and  pacified 
him,  I  repeated  my  question. 

"  *  Find  out  for  yourself,'  he  said  morosely, 
*  for  the  fortieth  time,  you  will  learn  nothing 
from  me.' 

"Why  he  should  have  been  so  persis- 
tently and  unnecessarily  brutal  puzzl^  me. 
Suddenly  a  bright  idea  occurred  to  me. 
Baldwin  was  avaricious  and  a  miser.  He 
loved  gold ;  it  w^as  as  precious  to  him  as  his 
life's  blood. 

"  I  took  my  purse  from  my  pocket,  and 
emptied  several  gold  pieces  into  the  palm  of 
my  hand.  A  hissing  sound  escaped  from 
between  his  closed  teeth,  and  his  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  money  greedily,  and  then 
upon  me  ferociously. 


"I  laughed  lightly  and  disdainfully.  I 
made  a  motion  of  my  head  towards  the  boat 
which  was  moored  to  a  staple  in  the  outer 
wall  of  the  lighthouse.  Two  fishermen  were 
in  the  boat,  waiting  to  row  me  back  to  the 
village. 

"  *  If  I  do  not  go  to  them  soon,'  I  said, 

*  they  will  come  and  seek  me.* 

"  *  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  *  he  asked, 
with  a  dark  frown  on  his  face. 

"  *  You  decline  to  answer  my  questions/  I 
replied,  *  and  I  decline  to  answer  yours.  But 
I  can  do  what  you  would  be  unwilling 
to  do.' 

"'Whatisthat?' 

"  *  I  can  pay  for  information.  Ten  of 
these  gold  pieces  are  yours,  if  you  tell  me 
truly  to  whom  your  daughter  is  married.' 

"  *  Give  me  the  money.' 

**  *  1  gave  him  the  gold,  and  he  bit  the 
coins  singly  with  his  strong  teeth.  Then  he 
said,  '  She  is  married  to  Silvain.' 

"  *  Heaven  pity  him,'  I  said,  preparing  to 
descend,  *  for  such  a  father-in-law.' 

"  *  He  needs  no  pity,'  retorted  Baldwin, 

*  he  has  Avicia.' 

"As  we  rowed  to  land  I  kept  my  face 
towards  the  lighthouse,  and  saw,  with  my 
mind's  eye,  the  image  of  the  beautiful  girl,  as 
I  had  seen  her  for  the  first  time,  standing 
on  the  topmost  gallery,  with  her  luxuriant 
hair  hanging  loose,  and  the  scarlet  covering 
on  her  head.  In  the  lives  of  Kristel  and 
Silvain  the  lovely  vision  was  the  embodiment 
of  a  terrible  fate.  Red  lips  parted,  white 
teeth  gleaming,  wistful  eyes  gazing,  &  face 

of   bewitching   beauty    and    innocence 

And  suddenly  the  vision  grew  indistinct  in 
a  mass  of  whirling  clouds,  which  in  my 
fevered  fancy  became  pregnant  with  angry 
passions.  I  dashed  my  hand  across  my 
eyes. 

"  '  Steady,  sir,'  said  the  rowers,  as  their 
boat  grated  on  the  beach. 

"  Before  night  fell  I  was  far  away. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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|N  the  summer  of  last  year 
a  multitude  of  enthusi- 
astic Scots  met   at  Kil- 
marnock to  celebrate  the 
hundredth     anniversary 
of    the     publication    of 
Bums's  poems.     Scotch- 
men miss  no  opportunity 
of  doing    honour   to   the  memory  of   their 
national  poet,  and  this  was  perhaps  as  fitting 
an  occasion  as  any  that  has  offered  itself  since 
they  celebrated  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
his  birth.    The  appearance  of  Bums's  Poems, 
Chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect  marked  an  era  in 
the  intellectual  history  of  Scotland,  and  it 
would  be  strange  if  his  countrymen  did  not 
look  back  to  the  event  with  pride  and  pleasure. 
It  is  not,  however,  an  event  in  which  they 
alone  are  interested,  for  Burns  was  one  of 
those  poets  whose  best  work  is  too  great  to 
be  the  exclusive  property  of  any  one  nation. 
He  had  the  secret  of  appealing  with  power 
to  universal  sympathies,  and  all  the  world 
may  be  said  to  have  felt  the  charm  of  his 
genius.     The  final  estimate  of  his  place  in 
literature  was  expressed  in  general  terms  by 
the  most  illustrious  of  his  contemporaries, 
Goethe,  when  he  ranked  Bums  among  "  the 
foremost    poetic    minds   of    the   eighteenth 
century."     Goethe  had  read  the  writings  of 
Bums  even  before  Carlyle  called  his  atten- 
tion to  them.    "  Those  elements  in  his  poems 
which  we  were  able  to  appropriate,"  he  says, 
"convinced  us  of   his  extraordinary  talent, 
and  we  i-egretted    only  that   the   Scottish 
dialect  was  a  hindrance  to  us  exactly  in  the 
passages  in  which  his  expression  was  certainly 
the  purest  and  the  most  natural." 

In  some   respects   the   circumstances    of 
Boms's  early  life  were  anything  but  favour- 
able to  the  development  of  his  genius.     His 
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father — a  man  of  remarkable  intelligence 
and  pure  and  lofty  character — was  very  un- 
successful in  his  attempts  to  secure  the  in- 
dependence and  comfort  of  his  family.  He 
was  a  native  of  Kincardineshire,  where  for 
many  generations  his  ancestors  had  been 
farmera  In  youth  he  left  his  father's  house, 
and  lived  for  some  years  as  a  gardener  at 
Edinburgh.  Afterwards  he  settled  in  Ayr- 
shii-e.  Here  he  married  Mary  Brown,  a 
Oarrick  farmer's  daughter,  an  active  and 
cheerful  little  woman,  for  whom  he  had  the 
warmest  love.  They  had  seven  children,  of 
whom  Robert  Burns  was  the  eldest.  Before 
his  marriage  William  Bumess — it  was  the 
poet  who  changed  the  spelling  of  the  name 
— had  taken  a  lease  of  seven  acres  of  land  at 
Alloway,  near  the  Bridge  of  Doon  and  about 
two  miles  from  Ayr,  intending  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life  as  a  nursery  gardener.  On 
this  piece  of  ground  he  built  with  his  own 
hands  the  clay  cottage  to  which  he  brought 
his  bride,  and  in  which  Bums  was  bom  on 
the  25th  of  January,  1759.  Having  made 
trial  of  the  nursery  garden  for  about  eight 
years,  William  Bumess  took  the  upland  farm 
of  Mount  Oliphant,  a  mile  or  two  from 
Alloway ;  and  on  this  farm  the  family  re- 
mained until  Burns  was  eighteen  years  of 
age.  Then  they  went  to  Lochlea,  an  upland 
farm  on  the  undulating  land  rising  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Ayr.  This  was  the 
last  change  of  residence  made  by  William 
Bumess,  who  died  at  Lochlea  in  1 784,  when 
Burns  was  twenty-five. 

The  soil  of  Mount  Oliphant  was  of  poor 
quality,  and  Bums' s  father  had  not  the  capital 
which  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  make 
the  best  of  it.  He  could  hope  to  pay  the 
high  rent  and  to  provide  for  his  family  only 
by  incessant  labour,  and  he  did  not  spare 
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himself  in  the  hard  struggle  for  an  existence 
wliich  should  not  be  wholly  intolera>>le.  His 
sons,  Kobert  and  Gilbert,  had  to  do  what 
they  could  to  help  him  at  far  too  early  an 
age.  Burns  threshed  the  corn  gathered  in 
when  he  was  thirteen,  and  from  the  age  of 
fifteen  onwards  he  did  the  work  of  a  full- 
grown  man.  Strive  as  they  might,  father 
and  sons  were  unable  to  overcome  their 
difficulties,  and  for  years  they  had  not  even 
sufficient  food  to  sustain  them  properly  in 
their  bitter  toil.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
lease  the  anxieties  of  the  household  were 
intensified  by  an  insolent  factor,  whose 
**  threatening  letters,"  Burns  afterwards 
wrote,  "  used  to  set  us  all  in  tears."  Burns 
never  quite  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this 
harsh  discipline  at  a  period  of  life  when  his 
constitution  could  ill  bear  the  strain  of  so 
much  fatigue  and  misery. 

At  Lochlea,  which  was  a  larger  and  better 
farm,  the  family  had  for  some  time  a  gleam 
of  comparative  prosperity,  but  it  was  still 
necessary  for  Burns  to  do  even  more  than  is 
usually  done  by  an  agricultural  labourer. 
In  his  twenty-third  year  he  went  to  Irvine, 
hoping  to  improve  his  position  by  becoming 
a  flax-dresser.  This  enterprise,  however, 
failed,  and  in  less  than  a  year  he  was  back 
at  Lochlea,  with  no  immediate  prospect  before 
him  except  that  of  an  ordinary  ploughman. 
His  father,  whose  health  was  steadily  failing, 
had  again  been  overtaken  by  misfortune,  the 
landlord  having  made  some  demands  which 
led  to  costly  litigation.  The  affairs  of  the 
unhappy  old  farmer  became  more  and  more 
confused,  and  he  was  only  saved  by  death 
"  from  the  horrors  of  a  gaol." 

The  record  of  Burns's  early  life  is  fortun- 
ately not  exhausted  by  the  story  of  his 
hardships.  He  had  experiences  of  a  wholly 
different  kind,  which  enable  us  to  understand 
how  it  happened  that  outward  hindrances 
were  powerless  to  prevent  him  from  doing 
justice  to  his  splendid  gifts.  His  father, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  training  in 
youth,  was  in  the  truest  sense  a  well-educated 
man.  He  had  carefully  cultivated  his  in- 
tellectual powers,  and  seems  to  have  had 
considerable  knowledge  of  history  and  natui-al 
science.  That  he  was  something  of  a  theo- 
logian goes  without  saying,  but  it  is  worth 
noting  that  he  was  a  man  of  rather  liberal 
opinions,  and  had  little  sympathy  with  the 
stern  Calvinism  for  which  the  people  of  the 
western  counties  had  once  been  famous.  He 
was  eager  that  his  children  should  become 
men  and  women  of  alert  intelligence,  and  at 
Alloway,  in  association  ^^^th  some  of  his 
neighbours,   he   secured   the   services   of    a 


young  schoolmaster,  William  Murdoch,  who 
had  the  rare  faculty  of  gaining  a  powerful 
hold  over  his  pupils  by  winning  their  affec- 
tion and  confidence.  Burns  and  his  brothei- 
Gilbert  had  the  advantage  of  this  excellent 
teacher's  instructions  for  some  time  aftei* 
the  removal  of  the  family  to  Mount  Oliphant ; 
and  Burns  always  acknowledged  that  he 
owed  to  Mr.  Murdoch  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 

When  the  little  school  at  Alloway  was 
broken  up  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Murdoch 
going  to  another  part  of  the  country,  William 
Burness  himself  undertook  the  ta.sk  of 
educating  his  children,  and  he  discharged  the 
duty  with  admirable  skill  and  patience.  He 
treated  his  boys  as  his  companions,  and 
talked  to  them  freely  about  all  matters  in 
which  he  himself  was  interested.  Among 
the  books  he  bori*owed  for  them,  or  got  from 
a  book- society  in  Ayr,  were  works  intended 
to  give  them  some  idea  of  geography,  political 
history,  natural  history,  and  astronomy,  and 
he  made  no  attempt  to  hinder  them  from 
reading  lighter  literature.  At  the  quiet 
farmhouse  of  Mount  Oliphant,  and  after- 
wards at  Lochlea,  Bums  read  and  mastered, 
besides  many  another  book,  some  of  the 
dramas  of  Shakespeare,  Pope's  translation  of 
Homer,  the  AS)>ecto<or,  "Richardson's  Pamela, 
the  writings  of  Sterne,  and  Macpherson's 
rendering  of  Ossian.  One  book  he  had  which 
he  especially  valued.  The  Lark,  a  collection 
of  Scottish  and  English  songs,  new  and  old. 
This  book  he  carried  with  him  as  he  drove  his 
cart  or  walked  to  labour,  poring  over  its  con- 
tents, as  he  himself  said, "  song  by  song,  verse 
by  verse,  carefully  noting  the  true  tender 
or  sublime  from  affectation  or  fustian." 
From  childhood  he  had  been  familiar  with 
many  old  Scottish  songs,  tales,  and  ballads, 
having  learned  them  from  his  mother,  and 
from  a  bright  and  kindly  old  woman,  Betty 
Davidson,  who  was  frequently  a  guest  for 
months  at  a  time  at  Alloway  and  at  Mount 
Oliphant.  Betty's  lore  related  chiefly  to  super- 
natural wonders,  and  Bm-ns  afterwanls 
asserted  that  it  had  strongly  impressed  his 
imagination  and  **  cultivated  the  latent  seeds 
of  poetry." 

When  the  family  settled  at  Lochlea,  Burns, 
according  to  his  own  account,  was  "  perhaps 
the  most  ungainly,  awkward  boy  in  the 
parish."  At  Mount  Oliphant  they  had  lived 
a  very  retired  life,  and  the  young  poet  had 
had  no  opportunity  of  learning  the  ordinary 
ways  of  the  world.  At  Lochlea,  w*hich  is 
not  very  far  from  the  village  of  Torbolton, 
his  real  nature  soon  began  to  reveal  itself. 
He  became  passionately  fond  of  society,  and 
])y   and   by   was    known   as   the   cleverest, 
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bHght«st,  and  most  genial  young  fellow  in 
the  district.  At  home  he  presented  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  other  members  of  his  family. 
He  was  not,  indeed,  alone  in  his  love  of 
literature.  All  the  older  members  of  this 
admirable  household,  from  the  father  down 
vards,  had  ideal  interests  in  which  thej 
found  refuge  from  daily  cares  and  worries 
Any  one  who  happened  to  call  when  they 
were  at  meats  was  pretty  sure  to  find  them, 
each  with  a  book  in  one  hand  aQ<l  a  spoon  in 
the  other.  Gilt>ert  was  as  fond  of  reading 
as  Robert  himself,  and  the  eldest  daughtei 


know  what  he  was  really  thinking  ;  and  if  his 
thoughts  differed  from  theirs,  so  much  the 
better,  for  that  meant  a  little  excitement  and 
an  opportunity  foi>animated  discourse.  Even 
in  the  details  of  his  personal  appearance  ho 
preferred  to  have  peculiarities  of  his  own. 
After  his  death  hia  friend  David  Sillar  remem- 
bered that  "  he  wore  the  only  tied  hair  in  the 
parish,"  and  that  at  church  he  "  wrapped  his 
plaid,  which  was  of  a  particular  colour,  in 
tt  particular  manner  round  his  shoulders." 

Burns  was  as  proud  a  man  as  ever  lived. 
He  had  a  strong  sense  of  what  was  due  to 


Agnes,  while  she  milked  the  cows,  used  to 
enchant  her  younger  sisters  by  reciting  t-o 
them  old  Scotti.-sb  ballads.  Burns,  therefore, 
had  no  lack  of  sympathy  in  his  entln 
for  poetry.  But  in  other  respects  he 
very  unlike  his  father  and  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters.  They  we 
and  reserved,  holding  rigid  self-suppression 
to  be  the  first  condition  of  ivasonable  human 
intercourse.  Bums,  on  the  contrary,  would 
have  found  life  tame  and  colourlesH  if  he 
liad  been  prevented  from  asserting  his  indi- 
viduality.    He  liked  to  let  those  about  him 


his  pei-Konal  dignity,  and  violently  resented 
an  affront.  He  was  keenly  satirical,  too, 
and  David  Sillar  recollected  that  his  neigh- 
bours at  Tarbolton  were  rather  afraid  of  his 
sharp  siiyings.  Decjier,  however,  than  his 
pride  and  love  of  satire  were  those  humane 
and  genei'ous  impulses  which  won  for  him 
the  love  of  every  one  who  knew  him  well. 
Ho  WHS  a  loyal  and  most  affectionate  son 
and  bi-other,  and  towards  all  who  had  the 
slightest  claim  on  his  indulgence  be  was 
tender  and  consiilerute.  Evorv  ape  seems  to 
hiive  its  own  ideal  type  of    character,  an<l 
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the  ideal  type  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
the  man  of  delicate  sensibility,  the  man  who 
had  a  vivid  apprehension  of  the  suffering  in 
the  world,  and  an  abiding  sympathy  with  the 
sufferers.      This    trait    was    prominent    in 
nearly  all  the  leading  minds  of  the  period ; 
in   Diderot   and  Kousseau,   in   Lessing  and 
Goethe,  in  Goldsmith  and  Dr.  Johnson.     In 
none  of   them  was  it  a  more  potent  force 
than  in  Burns.     That  all  men  are  brothers 
was  to  him  something  more  than  a  sonorous 
phrase ;  he  held  it  to  be  a  vital  truth,  based 
on  the  deepest  grounds,  and  involving  the 
most  sacred  obligations.     And  it  was  not  by 
men  and  women  only  that  his  sympathies 
were  stirred.     He  had  a  word  of  pity  for 
the  mouse  whose  nest  was  crushed  by  his 
plough ;    it    touched   him   to   think   of   the 
faithful  service  rendered  to  her  master  by 
the  "  auld  mare,  Maggie ; "  sitting  at  home 
on  bleak  winter  nights,   he  compassionated 
the   sheep   and  cattle  crowding  for  shelter 
under  a  "  scaur,"  and  the  birds  which  had 
delighted  him  in  the  spring  seeking  in  vain 
for  refuge  from  the  storm.     With  all  living 
creatures  Burns  had  a  feeling  of  kinship. 
It  was,  of  course,  inevitable  that  a  poet  of 
.    BO  sensitive  and  passionate  a  nature  should 
become  what  his  brother  called  "  the  victim 
of   some   fair   enslaver."     The  truth  is,  he 
became   the   victim   of   a   great   many  fair 
enslavers.     It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  man 
of  romantic  temper  can  fall  in  love  only  once 
in  his  lifetime.    If  so.  Burns  must  have  been 
very  unromantic,  for  he  was  always  falling 
in  love,  nor  was  he  invariably  careful  to  be 
"  off  with  the  old  love  before  being  oh  with 
the   new."      The   readiness  with  which   he 
succumbed  to  the  fascination  of  a  pretty  face 
did  not  mean  that  the  experience,  as  long  as 
it  lasted,  affected  him  lightly.     "The  symp- 
toms of  his  passion,"  wrote  Gilbert,  "were 
often  such  as  nearly  to  equal  those  of  the 
celebrated  Sappho.      I  never,  indeed,  knew 
that  he  *  fainted,  sank,  and  died  away  ; '  but 
the  agitations  of  his  mind  and  body  exceeded 
anything  of  the  kind  I  ever  knew  in  real 
life."     In  his  nineteenth  year  he  went  to 
the   village    of    Kirkoswald    to   spend   the 
summer  in  learning  geometry  and  mensura- 
tion at  the  parish  school.    For  a  considerable 
tiine  ho  worked  hard,  but  "when  stepping 
into  the  garden  one  charming  noon  to  take 
the  sun's  altitude,"  he  saw  in  the  neighbour- 
ing garden  a  lovely  maiden,  Peggy  Thomson, 
gathering  flowers.     Burns  was  at  once  taken 
captive,  and  so  absorbing  did  the  thought  of 
Peggy  become  that  mensuration  and  geometry 
had  actually  to  be  abandoned,  and  for  two 
nights  he  could  not  sleep.     It  must  be  re- 


membered that  for  years  there  was  nothing 
in  the  slightest  degree  dishonourable  in  these 
ardent  attachments.  Bums  had  no  occasion 
to  reproach  himself  very  seriously  until  after 
his  residence  at  Irvine,  where  he  came  under 
a  new  set  of  influences. 

There  was  one  aspect  of  Scottish  village 
life  to  which  it  was  impossible  for  Bums, 
even   when   a  very  young  man,  to   be   in- 
different. This  was  the  exti'aordinary  interest 
excited  by  theological  controversy.     At  this 
time  there  wei*e  two  parties  in  the  Scottish 
Church,  the  Old  lights  and  the  New  Lights. 
The  Old  Lights  were  vehement  upholders  of 
the  Calvinistic  faith  as  it  had  been  delivered 
to  the  Covenanters,  while  the  New  Lights, 
without  perhaps  being  very  logical,  tempered 
the  ferocity  of  the  ancient  creed,  and  devoted 
themselves  rather  to  ethical  teaching  than  to 
the  discussion  of  dogmas.     A  hard  fight  con- 
stantly went  on  between  these  factions  in 
the  Genei*al  Assembly,  the  Synods,  and  the 
Presbyteries;    and   in   most    parishes   each 
party   had   its    zealous    adherents.       Burns 
associated  himself  enthusiastically  with  the 
New  Lights,  and  in  course  of  time  carried 
their  principles  to  conclusions  by  which  many 
of  them  woiild  have  been  somewhat  startled. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  his 
hostility   to   Calvinism   sprang    from    mere 
whim.    There  are  many  evidences  that  at  an 
early  age  he  had  reflected  often  and  deeply 
on  the  great  problems  of   human  life  and 
destiny.     It  was  incredible  to  him  that  the 
majority  of   mankind   had  been  created  to 
endure  everlasting  tortui*e,  and  he  could  not 
but  flght  against  a  theological  system  that 
tended   to   crush   most  of   the  elements   of 
human  nature  in  which  poetry  and  art  have 
their  origin.   He  was  very  far  from  consider- 
ing  himself    an   enemy   of    religion.       "A 
mathematician  without  religion,"  he  wrote, 
"  is  a  probable  character  ;  an  irreligious  poet 
is  a  monster."     And  by  religion  he  did  not 
mean  a  vague  feeling  about  an  unknown  and 
unknowable     Power.       His    conception    of 
ultimate  reality  was  indissolubly  connected 
with  belief  in  a  moi*al  order  rooted  in  the 
nature  of  things.     With  this  moral  order, 
after  early  youth,  he  was  sometimes  in  violent 
conflict,  but  in  his  serious  moods  he  never 
sought  to  palliate  liis  offences  against  it,  or 
to  conceal  from  himself  their  real  character. 
He  has  even  been  accused  of  indulging  in 
outbursts  of  "  unmanly  penitence."    Whether 
his  penitence  was  unmanly  or  not,  it  was 
sincere,   and   perhaps   few   men   have  been 
plunged  by  the  consciousness  of  wrong-doing 
into  blacker  depths  of  unutterable  wretched- 


ness. 
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Long  before  the  time  came  for  these  bitter 
regrets  Bums  was  a  frequent  sufferer  from 
moods  of  gloomy  depression.  Then  all  life 
appeared  to  him  a  kind  of  hideous  dream,  a 
burden  from  which  he  panted  to  be  relieved. 
Generally,  however,  moods  of  this  kind  soon 
vanished,  and  many  a  time  he  passed  by  a 
sudden  bound  from  the  profoundest  melan- 
choly to  what  to  duller  minds  seemed  an 
extravagant  delight  in  the  brighter  elements 
of  existence.  Quick  transitions  of  feeling 
were  among  the  most  marked  characteristics 
of  Burns.  His  humours  wei*e  as  variable  as 
the  aspects  of  the  sea. 

One  of  his  deepest  pleasui*es  in  youth 
sprang  from  his  passionate  love  of  nature. 
Prom  the  coasts  of  Ayrshire  and  from  its 
breezy  uplands  there  are  many  views  of 
Arran — views  almost  matchless  of  their  kind 
when  the  towering  heights  of  this  superb 
island  are  seen,  as  Bums  must  often  have 
seen  them,  through  the  golden  haze  of  the 
lingering  evening  light.  He  does  not  any- 
where refer  to  this  magnificent  spectacle, 
but  no  one,  we  may  be  sure,  was  ever  more 
strongly  impressed  by  its  splendour.  How 
dear  to  him  were  the  streams  and  valleys 
and  woods  of  his  native  county  we  know 
from  many  a  poem  in  which  they  serve  as 
the  background  for  his  vivid  pictures  of  love 
and  joy  and  sorrow.  With  every  aspect  of 
the  country  around  his  home  he  became 
familiar,  and  his  delight  in  the  forms,  colours, 
and  sounds  of  nature  was  interwoven  with  all 
that  was  deepest  in  his  thoughts  and  aspira- 
tions. To  his  friend  Mrs.  Dunlop  he  wrote : — 

"  I  have  some  favourite  flowers  in  spring, 
among  wliich  are  the  mountain-daisy,  the 
harebell,  the  foxglove,  the  wild-brier  rose, 
the  budding  birch,  and  the  hoary  hawthorn, 
that  I  view  and  hang  over  with  particular 
delight.  I  never  hear  the  loud,  solitary 
whistle  of  the  curlew  in  a  summer  noon,  or 
the  wild  mixing  cadence  of  a  troop  of  gray 
plovers,  in  an  autumnal  morning,  without 
feeling  an  elevation  of  soul  like  the  eii- 
thnsiam  of  devotion  or  poetry.  Tell  me, 
my  dear  friend,  to  what  can  this  be  owing  ? 
Are  we  a  piece  of  machinery,  which,  like 
the  u£olian  harp,  passive,  takes  the  impres- 
^n  of  the  passing  accident  1  Or  do  these 
workings  argue  something  within  us  above 
the  trodden  clod  1  I  own  myself  partial  to 
such  proofs  of  those  awful  and  important 
realities — a  God  that  made  all  things — man's 
unmaterial  and  immortal  nature — and  a  world 
of  weal  or  woe  beyond  death  and  the  grave." 

This  was  written  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1789,  but  it  was  as  true  of  Bums  when  he 
lived  at  Lochlea  as  when  he  lived  at  Ellis- 


land.  In  the  commonplace-book  written  at 
Lochlea  he  records  that  he  took  ^*  a  peculiar 
pleasure  in  the  season  of  winter."  **  There 
is  scarcely  any  earthly  object,"  he  says, 
"  gives  me  more — I  do  not  know  if  I  should 
call  it  pleasure — but  something  which  exalts 
me,  something  which  enraptures  me — than 
to  walk  on  the  sheltered  side  of  a  wood  or 
high  plantation  in  a  cloudy  winter  day,  and 
hear  the  stormy  wind  howling  among  the 
trees  and  raving  over  the  plain.  It  is  my 
best  season  for  devotion ;  my  mind  is  wrapt 
up  in  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  to  Him  who,  in 
the  pompous  language  of  the  Hebrew  bard, 
*  walks  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.'  " 

The  period  of  Scottish  history  which 
patriotic  young  Scots  like  best  to  recall  is, 
of  course,  that  in  which  their  forefathers 
fought  for  national  independence.  With 
many  of  the  most  stirring  events  of  this 
heroic  age  Ayrshire  was  intimately  connected. 
Turnberry  Castle,  on  the  Carrick  coast,  was 
the  seat  of  Robert  Bruce,  Earl  of  Carrick ; 
and  it  was  at  the  headland  on  which  its  ruins 
stand  that  he  landed  with  his  followers  when, 
having  crossed  from  his  refuge  in  Arran,  he 
began  his  final  contest  with  !EIngland.  A 
few  years  earlier,  Ayrshire  had  been  the 
scene  of  some  of  the  most  romantic  of  the 
adventui-es  of  Bruce*s  forerunner,  Wallace. 
These  associations  touched  the  imagination 
and  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  Burns,  and 
he  relates  how  on  "  a  fine  summer  Sunday  " 
he  walked  half  a  dozen  miles  to  Leglen  Wood, 
where  Wallace  is  said  on  one  occasion  to 
have  found  "a  silent  and  a  safe  retreat." 
Burns  explored  every  den  and  dell  where 
he  could  suppose  Wallace  to  have  lodged, 
and  his  heart  "glowed  with  a  wish  to  be 
able  to  make  a  song  on  him  in  some  measure 
equal  to  his  merits."  To  the  end  of  his  life 
Burns  remained  under  the  influence  of  these 
early  impressions.  He  loved  Scotland  with 
an  ardour  which  has  never  been  surpassed 
by  the  most  devoted  of  her  children.  But 
there  was  nothing  hard,  narrow,  or  paltry  in 
his  patriotism.  His  desire  was  rather  to 
serve  than  to  praise  his  native  land. 

One  strange  result  of  his  patriotism  was 
that  he  considered  himself  a  vehement 
Jacobite.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
as  he  firmly  believed,  his  grandfather  and 
grand-uncles  were  "  out "  in  the  Rebellion  of 
1715  with  the  Earl  Marischal,  on  whose 
estate  at  Dunnottar  they  were  tenants. 
Burns  took  the  keenest  delight  in  recalling 
this  event  in  the  history  of  his  family,  of 
which  he  was  probably  informed  by  his  father. 
It  was  the  element  of  romance  in  the  move- 


ment  for  the  Stewarts  that  attracted  Burns, 
(is  it  afterwiirds  attracted  Scott.  With  the 
ideas  which  the  movement  represented  he 
bad  not  the  faintest  sympathy.  He  not  only 
detested  every  foiin  of  political  despotism, 
but  disliked  all  the  artilicial  social  distinctions 
by  which  class  is  separated  from  clasB.  It 
was  not  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Frencli 
Bevoiution  that  he  began  to  have  "  levelling" 
opinions ;  from  the  earliest  time  when  he 
expressed  sevioiis  convictions  he  bud  a  strong 
democratic  tendency.  He  sought  to  respect 
men  only  for  what  tliey  were,  not  for  ex- 
ternal advantapei*  which  they  had  inherited 
or  nc(juired.     In  his  poems  and  letters  lie 


often  refers  to  the  hard  lot  of  the  poor,  and 
finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  justice  can 
be  at  the  root  of  a  system  which  enables  the 
majority  of  the  most  assiduous  workers  to 
ohtAin  little  benefit  from  their  toil.  Bunib 
foi-med  no  very  distinct  theory  of  progress, 
but  be  had  all  the  impulses  which  hare  led 
in  our  own  day,  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
civilised  world,  to  a  demand  for  far-reachiog 
changes  in  the  structure  of  society. 

The  life  of  the  youug  ploughman  at  Lochlea 
was  in  one  sense  very  calm  and  uneventful, 
but  in  another  and  deeper  sense  it  was  full 
of  excitement,  foi'  it  was  a  life  of  eagei- 
thought,  burning  passion,  and  lofty  aspira- 
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tion.  He  had  paseed  untler  the  influence  of 
some  of  the  great  teachers  of  mankind,  and 
tliej  had  helped  him,  not  to  adopt  sets  of 
r«iU^-made  opinions,  but  to  look  &t  the  world 
with  big  own  eyes,  and  to  bring  traditional 
judgments  to  the  tent  of  observation  and 
experience.  With  all  his  independence  Burns 
mutit  not  be  treated  as  if  he  had  no  deep 
relation  tji  the  intellectual  currents  of  his 
century.  Everywhere  the  best  minds  had 
begun  to  take  delight  in  nature,  to  appre- 
ciate the  beauty  of  old  popular  songs  and 


vividness  of  his  power  of  expression.  In 
his  ordinary  talk,  hardly  less  than  in  his 
poems,  these  rtire  gifts  wei-e  constantly  re- 
vealing theiuselvea.  When  he  became  famous, 
be  amazed  Scottish  society  by  the  brilliance 
of  his  conversation ;  and  the  great  personages 
of  Kdinburgh  only  felt  what  had  been  felt, 
yeaiw  before,  by  his  rustic  friends  and  kins- 
folk. On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  wooing 
the  maid  whose  beauty  he  celebrated  in  his 
poem  On  Gettnock  Banka,  his  father,  alarmed 
by  his  late  hours,  remained  out  of  bed  to 


ballad*,  to  investigate  the  evidence  for  theo- 
logical dogmas,  to  feel  the  urgent  need  for 
political  and  social  reform.  Some  of  his 
most  cherished  ideas  were  ideas  which  had 
been  nioWng  many  young  and  ardent  en- 
thusiasts in  France,  Germany,  and  England  ; 
they  bad  been  made  common  property  by 
the  writings  of  Rousseau  and  by  the  early 
writings  of  Goethe.  Burns's  individuality 
consisted,  not  so  much  in  what  he  thought 
and  felt,  as  in  the  fiery  energy  of  his  iiuagina- 
tioQ  and  in  the  astoni  hing  range,  force,  and 


m&ny  strange  things  be  professed  to  iiave 
seen  on  hie  way  home.  His  father  was  so 
charmed  by  the  tale  that  he  forgot  all  about 
the  sage  advice  he  had  intended  to  offer,  and 
was  eveu  induced  to  sit  up  for  an  hour  or 
two  to  enjoy  a  pleasant  talk.  "When  Bums 
went  with  Gilbert  and  some  companions  "to 
cut  peats  for  the  winter  fuel,"  he  '•  was  sure 
to  enliven  their  toil  with  a  rattling  fire  of 
witty  remarks  on  men  and  things,  mingled 
with  the  expressions  of  a  genial  glowing 
heart,  and  the  whole  perfectly  free  from  the 
taint  wnich  he  afterwards  acquired  from  his 
contact  with  the  world."  It  seemed  to 
Gilbert  that  his  brother  was  not  seen  even 
in  his  poems  "in  so  interesting  &  light  as  in 
these  conversations  in  the  bog,  with  only 
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two  or  three  noteless  peasants  for  an  audi- 
ence." In  the  Bachelors*  Club,  which  Bums 
started  at  Tarbolton  when  he  was  about 
twenty-twO;  he  delighted  his  comrades  by 
discoursing  eloquently  on  such  momentous 
questions  as  these — "  Whether  do  we  derive 
more  happiness  from  love  or  friendship?" 
"  Whether  is  the  savage  man  or  the  peasant 
of  a  civilised  country  in  the  most  happy 
situation  1 "  Among  the  Freemasons  of 
Tarbolton  he  produced  the  same  impression, 
his  wit  and  humour  soon  securing  for  him 
'*  a  leading  place  "  in  his  Lodge. 

In  1783  Robert  and  Gilbert  Burns  took  a 
lease  of  the  upland  farm  of  Mossgiel,  near 
the  village  of  Mauchline,  and  two  or  three 
miles  from  Lochlea.  Here  they  settled  with 
their  mother,  brother,  and  sisters,  after  the 
death  of  their  father  in  1784.  So  far  as  his 
literary  achievements  were  concerned,  the 
time  of  Burns's  residence  at  Mossgiel  was 
by  far  the  most  important  in  his  career.  In 
his  "  fifteenth  autumn "  he  had  wi'itten  at 
Mount  Oliphant  his  first  verses,  in  honour  of 
"a  bonnie,  sweet,  sonsie  lass,"  who  happened 
to  be  his  partner  in  the  labours  of  the  harvest, 
and  he  had  produced  a  good  many  poems  in 
the  immediately  following  years.  These 
early  writings  have  the  charm  of  freshness 
and  spontaneity ',  but  if  Burns  had  done 
nothing  more,  they  would  at  the  utmost  have 
secured  for  him  only  an  obscure  place  among 
Scottish  song-writers.  At  Mossgiel  his  powers 
reached  their  fullest  maturity,  and  an  irresis- 
tible impulse  compelled  him  to  give  them  free 
play  in  the  expression  of  all  that  was  most 
characteristic  in  his  modes  of  thought  and 
feeling.  In  August,  1784,  he  inserted  in  his 
commonplace  book  the  song,  Greett  Grow  the 
RasJie8,  in  which  occurs  the  exquisite  touch : 

"  Her  prentice  han'  she  tried  on  man, 
An'  then  she  made  the  la.sses,  0  " 

Within  the  next  two  years — if  we  except 
Tarn  o  SharUer  and  his  later  songs — he  wrote 
all  the  poems  by  which  he  made  his  fame, 
including  the  best  of  his  poetical  EpUtles, 
the  satirical  pieces  suggested  by  the  struggle 
between  the  Old  Lights  and  the  New,  the 
verses  To  a  Mousey  Halloween^  Tlie  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night ,  the  Address  to  tlie  Deil,  The 
Jolly  Beggarsy  A  Winter  Night,  The  Twa  Dogs, 
and  To  a  Mountain  Daisy.  It  would  be^ 
hard  to  name  any  poet  who  in  so  short  a 
time  has  produced  so  many  masterpieces. 
Most  of  his  poems  were  composed  in  the 
morning  while  he  was  at  work  in  the  fields, 
and  at  midday  he  transcribed  them  in  the 
little  garret  which  he  and  his  brother  occupied 
together. 


While  Bums  was  accomplishing  these  great 
results,  he  had  to  pass  through  some  very 
bitter  experiences.  He  had  begun  life  at 
Mossgiel  with  a  resolute  determination  to 
become  an  industrious  and  prosperous  farmer, 
and  had  gone  so  far  as  to  provide  himself 
with  a  "  little  book  of  blank  paper,"  in  which 
he  proposed  to  jot  down  '*  farming  memo- 
randums." One  of  these  farming  memo- 
randums is  the  little  poem  beginning — 

"  Oh  why  the  deuce  should  I  repine, 
And  be  an  ill  foreboder  ? " 

Another  begins — 

"  Oh  leave  novMs,  ye  Mauchline  belles, 
Ye're  safer  at  your  spinning-wheels." 

Any  doubts  which  neighbouring  farmers 
may  have  had  as  to  his  fitness  for  the  work 
he  had  undertaken  would  not,  perhaps,  have 
been  dissipated  by  these  remarkable  contri- 
butions to  agricultural  science.  Bums  had 
none  of  the  qualities  which  were  necessary 
for  success  in  his  calling.  He  had  devoted 
too  much  of  his  time  to  love  and  poetry  to 
be  very  learned  as  to  stock  and  the  rotation 
of  crops,  and  when  any  one  spoke  to  him 
about  business,  his  usual  answer  was,  "  Oh, 
talk  to  my  brother  about  that."  Unfortu- 
nately, his  brother  also  seems  to  have  been 
an  indifferent  farmer,  being,  it  is  said,  "  more 
a  man  of  theory  than  of  practical  address 
and  activity."  The  consequence  was  that 
their  difficiilties  soon  became  almost  as  for- 
midable as  those  which  had  repeatedly 
brought  their  father  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
Before  they  had  been  two  years  at  Mossgiel 
they  had  grave  doubts  whether  it  would  be 
possible  for  them  to  meet  their  obligations. 

Serious  as  this  trouble  was.  Bums  had 
deeper  causes  of  distress.  He  and  Jean 
Armour,  the  daughter  of  a  master-mason  at 
Mauchline,  happened  one  evening  to  be 
present  at  a  dance.  Some  amusement  was 
caused  by  Burns  being  followed  about  the 
room  by  his  dog,  and  Jean  overheard  him 
say  to  his  partner,  '*  I  wish  I  could  get  any 
of  the  lasses  to  like  me  as  well  as  my  dog 
does."  Some  time  afterwards,  when  Bums 
was  passing  the  washing-green  of  Mauchline, 
his  irrepressible  dog  trod  on  linen  which 
Jean  was  bleaching.  The  trespasser  was 
called  off,  and  then,  of  course,  there  was  a 
little  talk.  Said  Jean,  ''  Have  you  got  any 
of  the  lasses  to  like  you  yet  as  well  as  your 
dog  does?"  Bums,  no  doubt,  promptly 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  as  Jean  was  a 
handsome  young  damsel,  she  became  from 
that  day  the  reigning  "goddess."  The 
relation  proved  a  source  of  deep  unhappiness 
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to  both.  By  uid  by  Bums  found  himself  in 
this  dilemma,  that  he  would  have  either  to 
auary  at  a  time  when  his  circumstances  were 
almost  desperate,  or  to  debert  a  simple  girl 
whom  he  had  wronged.  He  choae  the  only 
part  that  was  possible  to  a  man  of  honour, 
and  gave  Jean  &a  acknowledgment  in  writing 
that  she  waa  bis  wife — an  irregular  proceed- 
ing, but  one  that  constitutes  in  Scotland  a 
p^ectly  legal  marriage. 

Mr.  Armour  saw  the  matter  in   a  very 
different  light  from  that  in  which  it  presented 


While  Bums  was  emarting  under  the 
treatment  he  bad  received  from  Jean  Armour 
and  her  father,  and  preparing  to  start  for 
the  West  Indies,  he  became  engaged  to 
Mary  Campbell,  the  "Highland  Mary"  on 
whooe  name  his  genius  was  to  shed  so  bright 
a  lustre.  She  had  been  a  nursemaid  in  the 
service  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton, 
of  Maucbliue,  and  is  described  as  a  "  sweet, 
sprightly,  blue-eyed  creature,  of  a  firmer 
modesty  and  self-respect  than  too  many  of  the 
other  maidens  ho  had  addressed."    Ignomini- 


n 
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itself  to  the  lovers.  He  could  not  bear  to 
think  of  his  daughter  as  the  wife  of  a  man 
who  seemed  to  have  little  chance  of  becoming 
pnwperouB,  and  peremptorily  insisted  on  the 
destruction  of  the  document  she  liad  obtained 
from  Burns.  Jean,  too  weak  to  i-esiat  her 
fstlier,  complied  with  his  demand.  The 
proud  and  passionat*  poet  was  wounded  to 
ite  quick  by  thia  croel  perfidy,  and  in  a  lit 
of  mingled  anger,  disappointment,  aud  mit>ery, 
he  I'esolved  to  quit  the  country  and  to  Iry 
Mk  fortune  in  Jamaica. 


ously  rejected  by  the  Armours,  Burns,  under 
the  mistaken  impression  that  his  informal 
marriage  had  been  annulled,  turned  to  Mary 
for  solace,  andshe  consented  to  become  his  wife. 
On  the  second  Sunday  of  May,  1 786,  they  had 
their  famous  meeting  "  in  a  sequestered  spot 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr;"  and  it  is  said  that 
they  stood  "  on  each  side  of  a  small  purling 
brook,  laved  their  hands  in  the  limpid  stream, 
and,  holding  a  Bible  between  them,  pro- 
nounced their  vows  to  be  faithful  to  each 
olhei."     Mary  was  about  to  proceed  to  her 
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home  at  C'aiiipbelton,  and  they  hopeil  soon 
to  meet  again ;  but  this  proved  to  be  their 
final  parting.  In  the  autumn  a  letter  for 
Burns  was  liolivereil  at  Mossgiel,  and  he 
went  to  the  wiiiUow  to  open  it,  Ab  he  read 
it,  an  e-vpressioii  of  agony  passed  over  his 


from  the  pathetic  poem  To  Mary  in  Ilenren. 
It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  she  could 
not  have  gained  so  strong  a;  Iiold  over  him  if 
l.e  had  ever  really  loved  Jean  Armour,  but 
this  is  a  rash  conclusion  to  draw  from  the 
conduct   of  a  poet  whoso  impulses  were  so 


Iff  fc|r  Hedlei  Fhtom. 


face,  and  "he  went  out  without  uttering  a 
sylliible."  It  was  a  letter  announcing  that 
Mary  bad  died  of  a  fever  at  Greeno<'k. 

That  Burns  loved  Mary  Campbell  fervently, 
and  tliat  ho  was  haunted  by  the  rei-ol lection 
of  her  beauty,  purity,  and  goodness,  long 
after  death  snatched  lier  from  liim,  we  know 


complicated.  He  must  have  had  a  deeply- 
rooted  affection  for  the  ■woman  who,  when 
she  was  his  acknowledged  wife,  inspired  the 
lieautiful  song,  /  Love  My  Jean.  Even  when 
be  was  denouncing  her  treachery  in  con.sent- 
ing  to  repudiate  him,  and  when  he  had 
plighted   his  troth   to   Mary,    he   wrote   ot 
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Jean,  "  What  she  thinks  of  her  conduct  now, 
I  don't  know ;  one  thing  I  do  know — she 
has  made  me  completely  miserable.  Never 
man  loved,  or  rather  adored,,  a  woman  more 
than  I  did  her ;  and  to  confess  a  truth, 
l>etween  you  and  me,  I  do  still  love  her  to 
distraction  after  all,  though  I  wouldn't  tell 
her  so  if  I  were  to  see  her,  whicli  I  don't 
want  to  do." 

The  intellectual  activity  of  Burns  was  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  interrupted  by  his 
jwrplexities  and  sufferings.  In  the  spring  of 
1786  he  wrote,  among  other  poems.  The 
Bonnie  La88  o'  BaHodimyle^  suggested  by  a 
glimpse  of  a  maiden  ^his  landlord's  sister) 
who  passed  him  as  he  leant  against  a  tree 
in  the  part  of  the  estate  of  Ballochmyle 
through  which  the  Ayr  winds  between 
steep  and  finely-wooded  banks.  In  the 
evening  Burns  often  enjoyed  a  solitary 
walk  along  these  beautiful  banks,  and  he  had 
already  presented  the  scene,  depicted  under 
the  influence  of  a  deeper  sentiment,  in  the 
lovely  song,  The  Braes  o'  Battochmyle.  The 
Brigs  qf  Ayr  belongs  also  to  this  troubled 
period.  In  this  humorous  poem  the  Auld 
Brig  is  represented  as  having  boasted  that  it 
would  last  long  enough  to  see  its  rival,  the 
New  Brig,  "  a  shapeless  cairn. "  The  prophecy 
proved  to  be  true,  but  some  time  ago  judg- 
ment went  forth  against  the  picturesque  old 
structure  itself,  which,  after  an  ejcistence  of 
six  centuries,  was  found  to  be  too  insecure 
for  further  service. 

A  great  event  happened  while  Burns  was 
in  the  midst  of  his  troubles  and  anxieties. 
It  had  often  occuiTed  to  him  that  it  might 
he  worth  while  to  publish  some  of  his  poems ; 
and  he  finally  decided  to  issue  a  volume  in 
order  to  obtain  money  for  the  payment  of  his 
passage  to  Jamaica.  Several  of  his  poems 
had  been  freely  handed  about  in  manuscript, 
and  as  they  had  won  for  him  many  admirers 
and  friends,  he  had  little  difficulty  in  securing 
a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers.  Early  in 
August,  1786,  the  volume  was  for  sale  at 
the  shop  of  John  Wilson,  of  Kilmarnock, 
the  bookseller  by  w^hom  it  had  been  printed 
and  published. 

Bums  was  surprised  and  delighted  by  the 
success  of  his  venture.  The  book  was  read 
hy  all  classes  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and 
rich  and  poor  sent  him  thanks  and  congratu- 
lations. When  the  first  edition  was  ex- 
hausted, it  was  suggested  to  him  that  if 
he  went  to  Edinburgh,  w^here  his  poems  had 
begun  to  arrest  attention,  a  new  and  more 
profitable  edition  might  be  issued.  Burns 
promptly  resolved  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
going    to    Jamaica,   and    on    the    28th    of 


November,  1786,  he  rode  into  the  Scottish 
capital,  hoping  that  life  might  stiU  have  in 
store  for  him  brighter  circumstances  than 
those  to  which  he  had  for  some  time  been 
looking  forward. 

Much  to  his  astonishment,  Burns  was 
received  at  Edinburgh  as  a  sort  of  hero. 
During  the  winter  the  leaders  of  society 
vied  with  one  another  in  doing  him  honour. 
And  they  did  not  expi'ess  their  goodwill  by 
meiely  inviting  him  to  their  houses  ;  they 
subscribed  liberally  for  the  new  edition  of 
his  poems,  the  printing  of  which  was  begun 
a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival.  Among  the 
friends  he  made  were  Lord  Glencairn,  the 
Duchess  of  Gordon,  Principal  Robertson, 
Dr.  Blair,  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  Lord 
Monboddo,  and  Henry  Erskine.  Occasion- 
ally some  of  them  vexed  his  proud  spirit  by 
airs  of  patronage,  but  they  also  showed  him 
much  genuine  kindness,  which  he  cordially 
appreciated.  He  was  not  in  the  least  over- 
awed by  their  rank,  or  wealth,  or  learning. 
The  sturdy  farmer  of  eight-and-twenty,  con- 
scious of  high  poetic  genius,  commanded 
universal  respect  by  his  unaffected  manliness ; 
and  all  who  had  an  opportunity  of  listening 
to  him  were  struck  by  the  freedom,  energy, 
and  originality  of  his  talk.  Principal 
Robertson  said  he  had  "scarcely  ever  met 
with  any  man  whose  conversation  displayed 
greater  vigour  than  that  of  Burns ; "  and 
Professor  Stewart  thought  that  "  the  idea 
which  his  conversation  conveyed  of  the 
powers  of  his  mind  exceeded,  if  possible,  that 
suggested  by  his  writings."  In  the  spring 
of  1787  Burns  and  Professor  Stewart  some- 
times spent  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning 
walking  together  on  the  Braid  Hills,  which 
overlook  Edinburgh  from  the  south.  On 
these  occasions,  says  the  philosopher,  "he 
charmed  me  still  more  by  his  private  con- 
versation than  he  had  ever  done  in  company." 
A  thoroughly  characteristic  remark  made  by 
Burns  while  they  were  enjoying  one  of  their 
morning  strolls  seems  to  have  impressed  his 
companion.  When  they  were  "admiring  a 
distant  prosj)ect,"  Burns  observed  "  that  the 
sight  of  so  many  smoking  cottages  gave  a 
pleasure  to  his  mind  which  none  could  under- 
stand who  had  not  witnessed,  like  himself, 
the  happiness  and  the  worth  they  contained." 

During  his  residence  at  Irvine  Burns  had 
obtained  a  copy  of  the  writings  of  the  Scottish 
poet  Ferguson,  who  had  died  in  a  lunatic 
lusylum  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  when 
Burns  was  in  his  sixteenth  year.  He  had 
read  them  again  and  again  with  growing 
admiration,  and  one  of  the  first  things  he 
did  on  arriving  in  Edinburgh  was  to  make  a 
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pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of  the  unhappy 
young  poet,  over  which,  at  his  own  expense, 
he  erected  a  monument.  Without  delay  he 
visited  also  the  shop  and  house  of  Allan 
Ramsay,  the  best  of  whose  writings  he  knew 
almost  by  heart.  To  both  of  these  poets 
Bums  had  been  deeply  indebted.  Their 
work  is,  indeed,  meagre  in  comparison  with 
his,  but  they  had  made  him  acquainted 
with  those  distinctively  Scottish  forms  of 
verse  in  which  he  had  achieved  some  of  his 
greatest  triumphs. 

While  Burns  was  at  Edinburgh  a  happy 
accident  brought  him  into  contact  with  one 
whose  fame  was  to  be  at  least  equal  to  his 
own.  At  the  house  of  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson, 
where  he  was  invited  to  meet  a  party  of 
men  of  letters  and  science,  he  was  much 
affected  by  a  print  representing  a  dead 
soldier  on  the  snow,  his  widow  with  a  child 
in  her  arms  on  one  side,  his  dog  on  the 
other.  Burns  was  so  touched  by  this  picture 
that  he  shed  tears.  Beneath  the  print  were 
some  lines,  and  turning  to  the  company  he 
asked  whose  they  were.  No  one  seemed  to 
know,  but  at  last  a  lame  boy  of  sixteen  said 
they  were  by  Langhorne,  and  mentioned  the 
poem  from  which  they  were  taken.  Burns, 
''fixing  a  look  of  half-serious  interest  on 
the  youth,"  said,  "You'll  be  a  man  yet, 
sir."  The  boy  was  Walter  Scott;  and  he 
always  remembered  this  incident  with  plea- 
sure. Scott  remembered,  too,  Bums's  **  dig- 
nified plainness  and  simplicity,"  his  **  strong 
expression  of  sense  and  shrewdness,"  and, 
above  all,  the  large  black  eyes  which 
**  literally  glowed  when  he  spoke  with  feeling 
or  interest." 

The  second  edition  of  the  poems  appeared 
in  April,  1787.  The  profits  are  understood 
to  have  been  upwards  of  £500,  but  Mr. 
Creech,  the  publisher,  was  in  no  hurry  to 
settle  accounts,  and  nearly  a  year  passed 
before  the  matter  was  finally  arranged. 
During  this  interval  Bums  seems  to  have 
felt  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  any 
serious  work.  Month  after  month  slipped 
away,  and  he  neither  made  important  ad- 
ditions to  his  writings  nor  took  decisive 
steps  for  his  future  settlement  in  life.  The 
summer  he  spent  partly  in  visiting  his 
family  at  Mossgiel,  partly  in  travelling  in 
the  south  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England  and  in  the  western  and  central 
Highlands.  From  the  brief  notes  written 
during  these  tours  we  can  see  that  he  missed 
few  elements  of  interest  on  his  way.  We 
find  him  visiting  ruined  abbeys,  cathedrals, 
and  castles,  examining  the  great  .stone  monu- 
ments  of    prehistoric    times,   and   (in    the 


neighbourhood  of  the  Tweed)  frequently 
diverging  widely  from  his  route  to  see  places 
celebrated  in  Scottish  poetry.  Sometimes 
romance  mingled  strangely  with  very  differ- 
ent elements.  In  the  churchyard  of  the 
abbey  of  Dunfermline  he  knelt  and  kissed 
the  stone  which  was  supposed  to  mark  the 
grave  of  Robert  Bruce ;  but  in  the  church 
itself  he  made  a  friend  mount  the  **  stool  of 
repentance,"  and  addressed  to  him  from  the 
pulpit  **  a  ludicrous  reproof  and  exhortation," 
parodying  a  curious  survival  of  ancient  eccle- 
siastical discipline  from  which  he  himself 
had  suffered  at  Mauchline. 

The  second  winter  spent  by  Bums  in 
Edinburgh  is  memorable  chiefly  for  his  rela- 
tion to  Mrs.  M'Lehose,  whom  he  called 
Clarinda,  while  she  addressed  him  as  Syl- 
vander.  She  was  of  the  same  age  as  Bums, 
and  was  a  lady  of  attractive  appearance  and 
lively  manners.  She  loved  the  poet  with  all 
her  heart,  and  was  eager  that  he  should  hold 
himself  bound  to  marry  her  in  the  event  of 
her  obtaining  release  from  her  husband,  by 
whom  she  had  been  deserted.  Burns' s 
letters  to  her  are  so  full  of  high-flown  senti- 
ment that  it  is  hard  to  say  how  far  be 
sincerely  responded  to  her  devotion  ;  but  he 
certainly  encouraged  her  hopes,  and  professed 
to  be  even  moi*e  anxious  than  herself  for 
their  union.  Yet  all  the  time  he  was  under 
the  strongest  moral  obligation  to  Jean 
Armour,  with  whom  he  had  renewed  his 
intimacy  during  his  visit  to  Mossgiel  in  the 
summer ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  whether 
he  was  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  or  not, 
that  he  had  far  deeper  love  for  Jean  than 
for  the  more  cultivated  and  effusive  Clarinda. 

At  all  events,  when  Burns,  after  the 
settlement  of  his  business  with  Mr.  Creech 
in  the  spring  of  1788,  at  last  quitted  Edin- 
burgh and  returned  to  Mossgiel,  he  dispelled 
Clarinda' s  dream  by  again  acknowledging 
Jean  as  his  wife.  When  he  was  actually  in 
Jean's  presence  all  his  love  for  the  girl  with 
whom  he  had  so  many  associations  of  passion 
and  sorrow  revived.  Besides,  for  his  sake  sb*» 
had  lately  been  driven  from  her  home,  and  he 
felt  that  he  would  cover  himself  with  shame 
if  he  did  not  offer  her  the  only  adequate 
compensation  for  her  sufferings.  He  was 
not  of  opinion  that  he  made  any  sacrifice 
in  marrying  her.  In  a  letter  to  Mi-s.  Dunlop 
he  praised  Jean's  "  sweetness  of  disposition  " 
and  "  warm  heart,"  and  he  did  not  forget  to 
add  that  she  had  '*  vigorous  health  and 
sprightly  cheerfulness,  set  off  to  the  best 
advantage  by  a  more  than  commonly  hand- 
some figure."  In  his  commonplace-book  he 
wrote,  "  I  can  fancy  how,  but  have  never 
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seen  where,  I  could  have  made  a  better 
choice." 

Bums  had  now  before  him  only  eight 
years  of  life,  nearly  four  of  which  were  spent 
at  the  farm  of  Ellisland,  the  rest  at  Dumfries. 
Ellisland  is  about  six  miles  to  the  north  of 
Dumfries,  and  was  leased  to  fiums  for 
seventy-six  years  by  Mr.  Patrick  Miller, 
who  bad  been  one  of  his  earliest  friends  in 
Edinburgh.  Here  Bums  built  a  comfortable 
cottage  on  the  edge  of  a  picturesque  bank 
overlooking  the  Kith;  and  when  he  took 
possession  of  his  new  dwelling  his  prospects 
seemed  to  be  very  good.  This  attempt  to 
establish  himself  as  a  farmer  did  not,  how- 
ever, fulfil  his  expectations.  The  soil  was 
poor,  and  had  never  been  carefully  cultivated, 
and  Bums  thought  he  had  much  reason  to 
complain  of  the  conduct  of  his  landlord.  A 
year  after  he  settled  at  Ellisland  he  combined 
*-ith  the  work  of  his  farm  the  duties  of  an 
excise  officer — duties  in  the  discharge  of 
which  he  had  to  ride  not  less  than  two 
handred  miles  a  week.  He  soon  found  that 
the  two  callings  were  incompatible  with 
one  another,  and  in  the  end  he  was  glad  to 
dispose  of  his  lease  to  Mr.  Miller,  who  wished 
to  sell  Ellisland.  Through  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Graham  of  Fintry,  a  rather  better  posi- 
tion in  the  Excise  was  secured  for  Burns  at 
Dumfries,  and  there  he  settled  with  his 
tamily  at  the  end  of  1791,  when  he  was 
aljout  to  enter  his  thirty-fourth  year. 

Before  he  left  Ellisland  he  brought  upon 
himself  a  great  deal  of  utter  misery,  but  for 
some  time  he  had  been  happier  than  at  any 
[ire\ious  period,  or  than  he  was  ever  destined 
to  be  again.  He  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  in- 
dependence of  his  position,  and  his  troubles 
Were  lightened  by  the  ready  sympathy  of  his 
wife.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  as 
his  near&«t  neighbour  a  man  of  genial  dis- 
position and  cultivated  tastes — Captain  Riddel 
—in  w^hose  beautiful  grounds,  Friars'  Carse, 
be  had  many  a  pleasant  walk.  In  association 
with  Captain  Riddel,  Bums  persuaded  the 
farmers  of  the  district  to  form  a  public 
library,  and  he  himself  contrived  to  find 
time  for  reading.  He  had  no  period  of  sus- 
tained intellectual  energy  like  the  great 
period  at  Mossgiel,  but  it  was  at  Ellisland 
that  he  produced  Tarn  o*  Shanter  and  many 
of  the  best  songs  contributed  by  him  to 
Johnson's  Museum^  for  which  he  had  begun 
to  write  at  Edinburgh.  From  this  time  the 
writmg  of  songs  was  one  of  his  deepest 
pleasures.  They  were  composed  for  old 
^ttish  melodies,  the  only  kind  of  music  to 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  very  susceptible. 
^  worthy  woman  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


Ellisland,  Kirsty  Flint,  who  had  an  excel- 
lent voice,  was  of  much  service  to  him  in 
his  work.  He  often  called  upon  her,  fasten- 
ing his  horse's  bridle  to  the  "  sneck  "  of  her 
cottage-door ;  and  she  sang  to  him  the  latest 
songs  he  had  written,  sometimes  suggesting 
more  appropriate  melodies  than  those  he  had 
originally  chosen.  If  any  word  seemed 
rather  harsh  while  she  was  singing,  he  made 
her  stop,  and  substituted  one  that  went 
more  smoothly.  A  like  service  was  frequently 
rendered  by  his  wife,  who  knew  many  Scot- 
tish airs,  and  sang  them  with  taste  and 
feeling. 

At  Dumfries  an  unhappy  change  passed 
over  the  temper  of  Bums.  He  had  hoped 
that  he  would  soon  be  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  supervisor,  but  the  expected  promotion 
never  came,  and  the  disappointment  often 
made  him  bitter  and  moody.  While  he  was 
at  Ellisland,  the  civilised  world  was  shaken 
to  its  centre  by  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution.  For  a  year  or  two  he  was  too 
closely  occupied  with  his  private  affairs  to 
give  much  heed  to  the  startling  tidings  which 
arrived  from  week  to  week  ;  but  by  and  by 
his  attention  was  thoroughly  aroused,  and  he 
followed  the  course  of  events  with  eager 
interest.  He  sided  passionately  with  the 
revolutionists,  for  their  aims,  whatever  might 
be  said  of  their  methods,  accorded  with  all 
his  deepest  convictions  about  the  principles 
which  ought  to  control  public  policy  and  to 
govern  the  relations  between  man  and  man. 
He  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  sympathies, 
nor  did  he  make  any  secret  of  his  opinion 
that  much  of  what  was  being  done  in  France 
might  with  advantage  be  done  in  Great 
Britain.  So  violent  were  many  of  his  utter- 
ances that  they  were  at  last  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Board  of  Excise,  and  he  would 
probably  have  been  dismissed  from  the 
service  but  for  the  intervention  of  Mr. 
Graham,  whose  aid  Burns  implored  for  the 
sake  of  bis  wife  and  children.  Even  this 
warning  did  not  deter  him  from  sometimes 
shocking  his  quieter  neighbours,  but  he  was 
compelled  to  be  generally  more  prudent  in 
the  expression  of  his  ideas.  To  think  that 
he,  the  proudest  and  most  impetuous  of  poets, 
should  have  to  give  up  his  independence ! 
Burns  chafed  furiously  against  the  necessity 
for  so  dire  a  sacrifice,  and  at  heart  became 
more  and  more  vehement  in  his  detestation  of 
all  that  seemed  to  him  corrupt  and  debasing  in 
the  State  and  in  social  institutions.  He  was 
in  some  degree  reconciled  to  the  existing 
order  only  when  there  was  a  chance  of  his 
country  being  placed  in  danger  by  the  war 
with  the  French  Republic.     Then  he  showed 


his  patriotism  by  joiuiiig  tlie  Dumfries 
Voluntceis,  anJ— still  moi'U  elTectii.tUy— by 
vritin};  his  vigorous  song,  Doeg  }iatighly 
Oaul  Invasion  threat  1  Of  this  song,  Allan 
Cunningham  says  tliitt  "liilla  echoed  with 
it,"  tliat  •'  it  was  lieard  in  every  sti-eet,"  and 
tliat  it  "  did  more  to  right  the  iiiiud  of  the 
rustic  populntion  than  nil  the  speeches  of 
Pitt  nnd  Duiidiis  or  the  choseu  Five-and- 
Forty." 

It  would  he  easy  to  exaggei'ate  the  extent 
to  which  Bums  increased  by  his  own  conduct 
at  Dumfries  the  unhappiness  arising  fi'oni 
the  accidents  of    his  couilitiou.     Day   after 


dav,  witli  steady  i-egularitv,  he  went  to  Lis 
work  ill  the  Excise  ;  and  after  his  death,  his 
liupenor  olHcer,  3Ir.  Findlater,  t«stilied  that 
he  had  l)et.'n  "exemplary  in  his  attention," 
and  liiid  bt-en  "even  jealous  (rf  the  least 
imputation  on  his  vigiliinre."  Mr.  Gray, 
schoolmaster  at  the  Dumfries  Academy, 
which  Bums's  little  Iwys  attended,  stated 
that  of  all  the  parents  he  had  ever  known 
"  in  any  rank  of  life  whatever,"  Bums  had 
been  the  most  careful  and  coDScieittious  in 
superintending  the  eilucation  of  his  children. 
It  is  obvious  that  these  things  could  not 
have  been  truly  said  of  hiin  if,  us  has  some- 
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times  been  assertetl,  he  hod  lost  all  eelf- 
coDtrol  and  self -respect  dartng  his  last  years. 
Still,  it  is  not  disputed  that  he  often  wasted 
his  magnificent  gifts  iu  contributing  to  the 
revels  of  drinking  parties  in  private  houfies 
and  in  tsverns,  where  his  genius  always 
made  him  n  too-welcome  guest.  Buims  knew 
well  the  real  worth  of  such  entertainments, 
but  they  helpeil  him  for  a  while  to  forget  his 
grievances  against  the  world  and— what  was 
more  important — his  gi-ievanceg  against  him- 
self. For  these  excesses,  and  for  other  errors 
into  which  he  was  led  by  untamed  paBstons, 


and  melodies  editeil  by  Mr.  Thomson.  Most 
of  the  Bougs  written  at  Dumfries  seem  to 
have  been  composed  while  he  was  enjoying 
his  favourite  walks  to  the  ruins  of  Lincluden 
Abbey,  and  to  tbe  Martingdon  Ford,  from 
which  there  is  a  tine  view  of  Lincluden  and 
of  Kome  distant  hills.  Bums  resolutely 
declined  to  accept  payment  for  his  songs. 
He  apparently  felt  that  it  would  be  a  degra- 
dation to  do  work  of  this  kind  under  the 
influence  of  any  lower  motive  than  the 
delight  he  experienced  in  the  free  exercise 
of  his  genius.    He  had  not  hesitated  to  profit 


he  suffered  a  heavy  penalty  ;  not  only  did 
they  undermine  his  health,  but  the  memory 
of  them  fi-equently  galled  him  almost  to 
madnes.=.  Jt  tore  his  heart  to  think  of  the 
contrast  between  his  ideal  and  some  of  the 
facts  of  his  actual  life. 

Under  the  stress  of  inward  conflict  he 
(iccasionally  wrote  as  if  all  existence  had 
become  hateful  to  him,  but  Burns  was  of  too 
elastic  a  spirit  to  be  a  thorough  Pessimist, 
and  even  in  this  dark  time  he  hod  gleams  of 
genuine  happiness.  He  continueil  to  write 
tor  the  Museum,  and  was  an  enthusia&tip 
contributor  to  a  collection  of  Scottish  songs 


materially  liy  his  earlier  poems,  but  they 
also  had  been  written,  not  for  gain,  but 
simply  because  he  bad  found  pleasure  in 
writing  thera. 

Bums  died  on  the  21st  July,  1796,  when 
he  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age.  Almost 
to  the  end  he  retained  the  impulse  to  give 
musical  expression  to  his  thoughts.  During 
his  last  illness  the  sister  of  one  of  hia 
colleagues  in  the  Excise,  Jessie  Lewars,  often 
went  to  help  Mrs.  Bums  in  her  household 
duties.  Bums  was  grateful  for  her  kindness, 
and  one  day  asked  her  to  play  any  tune  she 
esjiecially  liked.     When  she  had  done  so,  he 
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produced  in  a  few  minutes  a  song  adapted 
to  her  favourite  melody — the  song  which 
Mendelssohn  Icmg  afterwards  set  to  music — 
Ohi  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  Blast,  A  "week 
before  his  death  he  wrote  at  Brow,  the 
seaside  village  to  which  he  had  gone  for 
change  of  air,  two  distressing  letters,  one  to 
his  cousin,  another  to  Mr.  Thomson,  entreat- 
ing them  to  send  small  sums  for  the  payment 
of  a  pressing  debt.  From  these  letters  one 
might  suppose  that  he  had  ceased  to  be 
capable  of  any  bright  or  joyous  feeling,  yet 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  they 
were  written,  he  had  composed  Forest  Maid 
on  Devon  Banks.  The  springs  of  poetry 
were  too  deep  in  the  nature  of  Burns  to  be 
prevented  by  merely  outward  troubles  from 
welling  to  the  surface. 

In  one  of  his  convensations  with  Ecker- 
mann  Goethe  expressed  astonishment  at  the 
incomparable  ease  wdth  w^hich  Voltaire  on 
the  most  unexpected  occasions  produced  work 
woi-thy  of  his  fame.  "  Never,"  he  said,  "  did 
poet  have  his  talent  so  completely  at  com- 
mand every  moment  as  Voltaire."  Some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  might  be  said  of 
Bums.  When  he  wrote  in  English,  indeed, 
he  was  seldom  very  sure  of  his  footing. 
Then'  he  was  apt  to  strain  after  effect,  and 
if  he  wrote  simply  he  was  capable  of  becoming 
flat  and  commonplace.  But  in  using  his  own 
Scottish  dialect  he  had  his  powers  almost 
always  absolutely  at  his  service.  Some  of 
his  Scottish  poems  are,  of  course,  of  in- 
definitely higher  quality  than  others,  but 
nearly  all — even  those  dealing  with  themes 
which  do  not  now  interest  his  readers — are 
marked  by  vividness  of  phrase,  energy, 
and  individuality.  On  every  subject  he 
touched  he  had  something  to  say  that  was 
worth  saying,  and  at  his  best  he  said  it  with 
a  concentrated  force  matched  only  by  the 
greatest  masters  of  language.  These  charac- 
teristics are  as  prominent  in  many  of  the 
lines  hastily  thro\^Ti  off  under  the  influence 
of  some  passing  whim-  as  in  the  most  careful 
and  elaborate  of  his  writings. 

Of  all  his  poems  perhaps  the  greatest — 
certainly  the  most  imaginative — is  The  Jolly 
Beggars.  The  condition  of  the  characters  in 
this  splendid  "Cantata"  is  in  one  respect 
akin  to  that  in  which  the  discoverer  of  the 
"  Everlasting  No  "  imagined  that  he  might 
ultimately  find  himself.  They  have  sounded 
to  the  bottom  every  possibility  of  disaster  and 
humiliation;  life  can  bring  to  them  no  evil 
of  which  they  have  not  had  the  most  intimate 
experience.  The  conclusion  they  draw  is 
not  in  the  least  like  that  drawm  by  Teufels- 
drockh-  that  man  should  in  this  lowest  of 


all  depths  confront  his  destiny  in  a  spirit  of 
grim  defiance.  Their  creed  is  that  he  should 
confront  it  in  a  spirit  of  reckless  gaiety, 
snatching  from  the  universe  the  poor  frag- 
ments of  pleasure  which  may  still  be  within 
his  reach.  And  so  they  kiss,  and  fight, 
and  drink,  and  sing  their  wild  songs,  and 
in  a  whirl  of  mad  excitement  forget  their 
rags,  and  misery,  and  squalor.  There  was 
something  in  the  idea  of  this  poem  which 
struck  a  deep  chord  in  the  mind  of  Bums, 
and  called  into  exercise  his  loftiest  powei*s  as 
an  artist.  From  the  first  line  to  the  last  he 
writes  with  unflagging  vigour  and  with  a 
sense  of  boundless  freedom.  He  does  not 
once  attempt  to  tell  us  directly  the  secret  of 
the  strange  scene  he  depicts,  yet  we  are 
never  for  a  moment  permitted  to  lose  sight 
of  its  tragic  significance. 

Tarn  o  Shanter  is  very  much  less  impres- 
sive, because  here  there  is  nothing  behind 
the  mere  story.  The  poet  describes  to  us 
an  amusing  adventure,  and  that  is  all.  Yet 
for  sheer  power  of  vivid  representation  Tarn 
o'  Shanter  is  equal  even  to  The  Jolly  Beggars. 
We  are  made  to  see,  as  if  it  happened  before 
us  in  actual  fact,  every  incident  of  the  tale, 
from  the  time  when  the  jolly  farmer,  very 
drunk,  stai-ts  on  his  midnight  ride,  to  the 
moment  when,  pursued  by  the  witches  whom 
he  has  startled  in  the  Kirk  of  Alloway,  he 
just  escapes  from  their  clutches  beyond  the 
centre  of  the  Bridge  of  Doon.  The  poem 
was  composed  one  day  while  Burns  was 
walking  by  the  Nith  near  liis  house  at  Ellis- 
land.  His  wife  went  out  with  her  children 
to  keep  him  company,  but  seeing  that  he 
was  preoccupied  did  not  disturb  him.  Pre- 
sently she  heard  shouts  of  laughter,  and, 
looking  up,  she  saw  Burns  gesticulating 
wildly  and,  with  tears  running  over  his  face, 
reciting  some  of  his  verses.  Burns  could 
not  fail  to  give  vitality  to  a  conception 
worked  out  in  so  happy  a  humour. 

Although  we  cannot  wonder  that  liis 
satirical  poems  made  a  great  impression  when 
they  were  produced,  they  are  now  among  the 
least  interesting  of  his  wTitings,  the  cu-cum- 
stances  which  occasioned  them  being  tfio 
remote  from  us  to  excite  much  curiosity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  poems  in  which  he 
deals  with  endiu'ing  elements  of  human 
natiu^  are  as  fresh  to-day  as  they  were  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  Cotter* s  Saturday 
Night,  indeetl,  has  an  air  of  solemnity  wluch 
makes  it  appear  to  a  good  many  readers  a 
less  fascinating  picture  than  it  seemed  to 
Burns' s  contemporaries ;  but  the  lines  To  a 
Mousey  the  old  farmer's  SahUaiion  to  his 
Auld  Mare,  Maggie,  A    Winter   Night,  and 
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other  poems  breathing  a  kindred  spirit  have 
lost  none  of  their  original  charm.  In  these 
perfect  poems  we  have  all  the  tender  humanity 
of  the  eighteenth  century  without  any  of  its 
extravagance,  the  most  delicate  sentiment 
without  a  touch  of  sentimentalism.  In  the 
heart  of  Burns  there  were  inexhaustible 
fountains  of  love  and  pity ;  and  when  he 
drew  from  them,  it  needed,  apparently,  little 
effort  on  hid  part  to  make  his  verses  worthy 
of  the  sources  from  which  they  sprang.  His 
noblest  feelings  found  their  most  natural 
expression  in  noble  forms. 

Great  as  are  many  of  the  longer  poems  of 
Boms,  his  songs  have  perhaps  exercised  a 
deeper  influence.  Innumerable  admirers  of 
his  genius  who  have  never  read  even  Tani  o* 
ShatUer  cannot  remember  a  time  when  they 
were  not  familiar  with  Auld  L<mg  Syne,  Ye 
BoTiks  and  Braes  o'  Bonnie  Doon,  Duncan 
Gray^  and  many  another  of  his  sad  or  joyous 
lyrics.  Every  mood  capable  of  being  repre- 
sented in  song  Bums  caught  in  moments  of 
inspiration,  and  forced  it  to  yield  up  its 
treasmies.  No  poet  has  given  more  glowing 
utterance  to  the  ardour  of  youthful  passion, 
nor  has  any  one  touched  more  lightly  its 
archness,  sweet  unreasonableness,  and  pathos. 
In  his  songs,  too,  he  found  an  adequate 
medium  for  the  expression  of  his  patriotism, 
his  appreciation  of  manly  self-respect,  his 
longing  for  the  approach  of  a  better  age  for 
the  poor,  the  desolate,  and  the  outcast.  The 
finest  of  his  songs  flowed  directly  and  spon- 
taneously from  his  own  inmost  feelings,  yet 
they  have  so  little  trace  of  accidental  or 
strictly  personal  associations  that  they  fall 
npon  the  ear  as  the  voice  not  only  of  an 
individual  man  but  of  humanity.  In  this 
respect  they  are  like  the  lyrics  of  Goethe, 
which  they  also  resemble  in  the  aptness, 
lucidity,  and  picturesqiieness  of  their  diction, 
and  in  the  indefinable  charm  of  their  melody. 
Burns  was  akin  to  Goethe,  too,  in  his  method 
of  presenting  nature.  Neither  of  them  ever 
attempted  elaborately  descriptive  poetry; 
nature  appears  in  their  poems  only  in  its 


relation  to  human  thought  and  joy  and 
sorrow.  But  both  had  an  almost  magical 
power  of  making  a  natural  scene  start  into 
life.  A  line,  a  phrase,  sometimes  a  single 
epithet,  sufficed  for  their  purpose.  Their 
visions  of  beauty  or  sublimity,  suggested  as 
if  by  accident  while  they  are  passing  on  their 
way,  have  for  the  imagination  all  the  im- 
pressiveness  that  things  we  call  real  have 
for  the  senses. 

Those  who  hold  that  poetry  should  move 
in  a  realm  apart  from  the  actual  world  find 
little  to  enchant  or  interest  them  in  Bums, 
for  it  was  with  the  actual  world  alone  that 
he  sought  to  deal.  The  sphere  of  his  obser- 
vation was  narrow  in  comparison  with  that 
of  most  great  poets.  The  only  class  he 
knew  thoroughly  were  the  Scottish  peasantry, 
a  class  bom  to  a  life  of  labour  and  anxiety, 
with  few  excitements  to  break  the  monotony 
of  their  toil.  Bums  had  no  wish  to  trans- 
form them  into  idyllic  figures ;  he  was  con- 
tent to  take  them  as  they  were,  and  in  their 
simple  lives  he  found  all  the  experiences 
which,  when  touched  by  imagination,  move 
mankind  to  laughter  or  to  tears.  By  his 
hard  training  he  was  brought  into  closer 
contact  with  the  elementary  facts  of  existr 
ence  than  if  he  had  been  more  happily 
nurtured,  and  with  the  instinct  of  genius  he 
divined  that  in  those  elementary  facts  are 
the  deepest  sources  of  poetry,  however  their 
meaning  may  be  disguised  by  the  accidents 
of  civilisation,  or  however  commonplace  they 
may  seem  to  conmionplace  minds.  He  was 
often  embittered  by  disappointment,  by  hard- 
ship, and  by  the  yoke  of  inward  tyrannies : 
but  his  sufferings,  well  nigh  intolerable  as 
they  sometimes  were,  could  not  quench  the 
fine  spirit  of  humanity  which  gives  to  all  his 
really  great  work  its  most  characteristic 
note.  It  is  this  spirit  of  humanity  that 
makes  him  from  age  to  age,  notwithstanding 
the  obvious  flaws  in  his  character,  an  object 
of  love  and  admiration  not  only  as  a  poet 
but  as  a  man. 

James  Simk. 
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By  THE  Author  of  "Mehalah,"  '-John  Hekking,"  btc. 


VIII. 

g|TTEB  a  breakfast  by  no 
meaus  pleasant,  at  which 
the  baron  laboured  to 
BUBtain  a  flagging  cod- 
versation,  and  to  drag 
his  wife  into  notice,  Bhe 
t<H)k  his  arm  and  they 
walked  together  in  the 
garden. 
As  they  approached  a  pedestal  that  sus- 
tained nothing,  Alphonse  said,  "  My  dear 
Jacquetta,  I  believe  that  the  ambition  of  my 
life  approaches  satisfaction.  I  have  for 
Hevera)  years  desired  to  see  this  pedestal 
support  once  more  a  globe  of  glass,  silvered 
inside,  which  shall  be,  in  fact,  a  globular 
mirror,  reflecting  every  surrounding  object 
in  the  most  extraordinary  and  distorted 
manner.  If  you  approach  it,  your  nose  will 
assume  dimensions  perfectly  colossal,  whereas 
your  extremitieB  wilt  be  rwiueed  to  points." 

"Hy  dear  husband,"  said  Jacquetta,  who 
had  not  l>een  listening  to  what  he  said,  "  how 
long  does  your  mother  remain  iu  the  house  1 " 
"Howl     What)" 

"And  your  aunt  I  When  do  they  leave  1" 
"  Leave  !  What  do  you  mean  t ' ' 
"  I  suppose  now  they  go  elsewhere ;  it 
would  have  lieen  better  had  they  vacated 
the  chateau  before  our  arrival,  as  they 
evidently  luive  made  up  theii-  minds  not  to 
like  me." 

The  baron  shivered  as  if  touched  with  a 
sudden  fi-ost. 

"Of  course  she  remains— I  mean,  they 
remain  ;  the  one  is  my  mother,  the  other  is 
my  aunt," 

"  But — now  I  have  eome  here,  youi'  mother 
assui-edlv  leaves." 


"  Leaves !  ifon  Dieu !  Turn  my  own 
mother  out  of  doors ;  it  would  be  a  crime, 
infamous  and  scandalous." 

"  But  she  has  her  own  house  into  which 
to  retire." 

"  She  has  no  house." 

"  Then — lodgings." 

"  Lodgings  I  Ma  foi !  I  am  hot.  Je 
trantpire." 

He  took  out  his  handkerchief  and  wafted 
it    before   his   face   to  cool  it.     He    looked 


hot. 


But,"  said  Jacquetta.  "  now  I 
here." 

"  You  !  My  mother  ! — that  is  !  I  am 
in  despair." 

He  was  clearly  fright«ned — horror-struck 
at  the  unheard  of  proposal,  Co  turn  his  mother 
and  aunt  out  of  the  chateau  merely  because 
he  had  brought  a  wife  into  it.  *'  You  do 
not  understand.  My  mother  came  here — to 
Flaissac,  when  she  married  my  father.  She 
became  a  mother  here — I  was  bom  here. 
The  place  is  endeared  to  her  by  the  most 
loving,  the  most  sacred  associations.  To 
turn  her  out  !  Saiitle  Vierge  !  It  would  be 
a  frightful  scandal. 

"But  how  can  we  get  on  together!  She 
teill  not  like  me." 

"  Good  heavens  I  Yon  muM  get  on  to- 
gether. You  can  eat  at  the  same  table, 
sleep  under  the  same  roof.  You  do  not  say, 
she  must  clear  out  of  this  world  Itecause  you 
are  in  it." 

"  No,  that  is  altogether  different,  I  can- 
not live  under  the  same  roof  with  her,  if  she 
refuses  to  treat  me  with  common  civility." 

"Ah !  I  know  my  mother  well.  Be 
tranqiiil ;  she  thinks  it  is  due  to  her  dignity 
to  act  with  coldness,  but  you  will  find  out 
that  after  a  while  she  will  be  good  to  you." 
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"  I  cannot  endure  this.  If  I  remain  here 
I  shall  be  utterly  miserable.  Oh,  why  did  I 
leave  my  dear  father  and  mother,  who  loved 
me  so  tenderly  I  " 

**  Be  reassured,  my  cherished  one !  You 
see  everything  in  wrong  proportion  as  if  you 
looked  into  a  silvered  globe  such  as  once 
stood  on  that  pedestal.  Be  at  ease.  Assure 
yourself.  Though  your  nose  may  look  like 
the  proboscis  of  an  elephant  it  is  moderate 
in  size — quite  small.  It  is  so  with  every- 
thing. You  are  mistaken.  This  trouble  is 
not  a  mountain,  it  is  a  molehill." 

He  tried  hard  to  comfort  her.  He  said 
every  kind  thing  that  came  into  his  head. 

*'I  will  go  this  afternoon  and  see  Aunt 
Betsy,"  she  said  after  a  while;  ^'and  you 
will  come  with  me,  Alphonse.  We  can,  of 
course,  have  the  carriage." 

"Yes,"  answered  the  baron,  "I  will  ask 
mamma." 

Mdme.  la  douairi^re  looked  very  glum 
when  her  son  mentioned  that  the  carriage 
was  wanted. 

"What  fori"  she  asked. 

"Madame,"  said  Jacquetta,  "I  desire  to 
pay  a  visit  to  my  aunt,  at  Champclair." 

The  dowager's  face  darkened  more  than 
before.  "  I  object  to  your  going  thei-e,"  she 
said.  "Before  you  were  married,  it  was 
inevitable — now  you  belong  to  us,  and  no 
longer  to  the  society  of  inferiors." 

"  Madame,"  answered  Jacquetta, "  I  intend 
to  call  on  my  aunt.  I  belong  to  her  by 
ties  of  blood  which  I  cannot  and  will  not 
forget." 

"This  is  a  tone  that  ill  becomes  you, 
madame  ! " 

"Excuse  me,  mother-in-law,  I  know  my 
duty." 

The  old  lady  was  staggered  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  her  daughter-in-law,  accustomed  as 
she  was  to  implicit  obedience  on  the  part  of 
her  son. 

"  If  you  must  go,  I  suppose  you  must ;  but 
understand,  I  object  to  seeing  the  Fain-au-lait 
here." 

"I  shall  be  grieved,  belle-m^rey  that  you 
should  be  confined  to  your  room  when  not 
indisposed." 

"  How  do  you  mean  1 " 

"  I  mean,  madame,  that  of  course  my  aunt 
will  visit  me  here,  and  if  you  decline  to 
meet  her,  it  will  be  your  care  to  keep  out  of 
her  way." 

"  Mon  Dieuf*  gasped  the  baron.  "  Conime 
je  sue  !  " 

The  dowager  said  no  more.  The  carriage 
was  ordered,  and  came  round — a  wretched 
turn  out — a  yellow  landau  with  a  coat  of 


arms  and  baron's  coronet  on  it,  but  the 
paint  off  the  wheels,  the  leather  blistered, 
chipped,  and  dull,  the  harness  unpolished, 
no  bright  brass  or  silver  in  the  mountings, 
the  horse  a  gaunt,  shambling  creature  that 
advanced  at  a  dance,  throwing  out  its  rough 
feet  sideways.  The  driver  was  the  gardener, 
who  also  cleaned  the  knives  and  boots,  with 
a  copper-coloured  face,  and  the  shabbiest 
livery.  He  held  the  reins  with  both 
handis,  and  his  hands  were  not  encased  in 
gloves. 

'^  Has  he  no  gloves  %  "  asked  Jacquetta. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  Jean,  you  have  a  pair.  Put 
them  on  whilst  going  through  the  town." 

Jacquetta  could  not  help  laughing  in  spite 
of  her  trouble.  "My  dear  Alphonse,  we 
will  change  all  this  in  time.  Of  course,  I 
have  plenty  of  money,  and  if  my  dear  papa 
and  mamma  come  to  see  us,  they  will  exp^ 
a  proper  baronial  turn  out.  Why — even 
the  surgeons  with  us  drive  better  carriages 
and  horses,  and  have  more  stylish  servants 
than  you  nobles." 

"  We  have  been  very  poor,"  said  Alphonse. 

"  Yes,  dear  husband,  but  now  we  are 
rich." 

Aunt  Betsy  was  wild  with  delight  at 
seeing  her  niece,  and  thanked  her  over  and 
over  again  for  coming  at  once  to  visit  her. 

"  You  only  arrived  yesterday  evening,  and 
you  drive  this  first  day  to  see  me  !  That  is 
kind.  What  did  the  dowager  baroness 
say?" 

Alphonse  was  not  present  just  then,  he 
was  in  the  garden  talking  to  the  gardener, 
so  Jacquetta  told  her  aunt  about  her  little 
fight  with  the  old  lady.  "  I  have  carried  my 
point,  and  I  will  not  give  way,"  she  said. 
"  I  know  my  rights  as  a  married  woman." 

"My  gracious.  Jacket!  I  had  no  idea 
there  was  so  much  spirit  in  you.  Come  and 
visit  me  when  you  like,  but  I  will  not  go  to 
Flaissac." 

"Why  not,  aunt?" 

"  Because  I  do  not  want  further  to  offend 
the  baroness.  Perhaps  when  I  am  dead  and 
you  have  Champclair,  she  will  not  feel  so 
bitter  against  me. "  The  good  old  Pain-au-lait 
was  a  humble  creature,  not  at  all  pushing, 
and  she  looked  with  profound  admiration  at 
the  family  of  her  late  mistress  and  bene- 
factress. "  No,  my  dear,  don't  take  it  ill  of 
me.  I  know  what  I  am.  I'm  an  old  servant, 
and  not  a  lady.  Come  and  see  me,  and  you 
are  always  welcome ;  but  I'll  not  intrude  on 
the  baroness  and  Mdlle.  de  Pleurans.  You 
may  tell  them  so.  Also,  my  dear,  don't  try 
to  fight  them,  you  will  gain  nothing  by  it. 
As    the    newspapers    say,   you    can't    fight 
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away  from  your  base.     See  how  the  baron 
reverences  these  ladies." 

It  was  clear  that  her  residence  in  France, 
and  with  Mme.  de  Hoelgoet,  had  imbued  the 
Pain-au-lait  with  the  modes  of  thought 
and  views  of  those  with  whom  she  had 
associated. 

When  the  baron  and  Jacquetta  were  in 
the  carriage  again  on  their  way  back, 
**You  will  be  submissive  to  my  mother]" 
he  pleaded ;  *'  she  always  has  been  mistress 
in  Flaissskc,  I  mean,  ever  since  her  mar- 
riage. Only  Bevolution  dethrones  queens. 
She  has  been  head  of  the  house — only  in 
the  Beign  of  Terror  do  royal  heads  fall 
— ^you — you  will  not  inaugurate  a  Reign 
of  Terror  1" 

"  May  I  rule  in  the  gardens  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  my  mother  does  not  care  about 
the  gardens." 

"And  I  will  begin  my  rule  there  by  ordering 
a  silvered  globe  for  the  vacant  pedestal.  We 
drive  through  Nant-es.  We  will  stop  at  a 
glass  shop." 

"  My  angel !  my  queen  ! "  He  clasped  her 
hands  and  kissed  them,  he  would  have  knelt 
to  her  in  the  carriage  had  she  suffered  it. 
"  We  will  carry  it  home.  You  will  see  your 
nose  in  it — colossal,  and  your  extremities 
reduced  to  the  pattes  of  flies." 

As  proposed,  so  done.  At  the  shop  it  was 
suggested  that  the  glass  globe,  a  yard  in 
diameter,  should  be  sent  to  the  chateau,  but 
of  this  the  baron  would  not  hear.  He  was 
like  a  child  with  a  new  toy.  He  was 
impatient  to  have  the  pedestal  re-occupied. 
He  knew  how  dilatory  they  were  in  shops. 
Time  was  of  no  object  to  the  messengers. 
Besides,  the  globe  might  be  broken.  In  the 
carriage  he  and  madame  could  sustain  it  be- 
tween them.  The  weight  was  not  excessive, 
and  they  could  amuse  themselves  on  the 
way,  looking  into  it. 

Accordingly  the  baron  and  young  baroness 
got  into  the  carriage,  and  the  globe  was 
handed  to  them,  and  they  found  it  quite 
possible  to  carry  it.  The  driver  was  ordered 
to  go  "  daucement"  and  through  the  streets 
of  Nantes,  and  along  the  road  to  Plaissac, 
the  horse  danced,  much  as  though  he  were 
performing  on  a  tight-rope,  and  the  coach- 
man with  his  red  hands  held  both  reins — he 
had  pulled  off  his  white  cotton  gloves  on 
leaving  Nantes — and  talked  to  the  horse. 
In  the  carriage,  the  Imron  looked  over  the 
top  of  the  enormous  globe  at  Jacquetta 
"  My  angel !  I  see  you." 

"Yes,  Alphonse,"  she  answered.  The 
carrying  of  the  great  glass  ball  was  fatiguing. 
"  I  also  see  you." 


"  I  hope  you  are  not  exhausted.  We  shall 
soon  be  at  the  chateau." 

"  No,  Alphonse,  I  can  cany  the  globe  very 
well,  so  far." 

"  Can  you  see  yourself  in  it  f " 

"  Yes,  Alphonse." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  now  of  your 
nose  1 " 

"  It  is  as  you  said,  colossal." 

She  could  hear  the  baron  laughing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ball,  and  by  the  motion  of 
his  knees,  saw  that  he  was  thrusting  his 
body  and  head  forward,  then  withdrawing 
them,  so  as  to  observe  the  development  and 
reduction  of  his  nasal  organ  in  the  mirror 
according  as  he  altered  his  distance. 

On  entering  the  gates  of  the  chateau  and 
driving  up  to  the  door,  the  coachman  cracked 
his  whip,  and  the  baron  shouted  "  Maman  I 
maman  ! " 

The  heads  of  the  dowager  and  the  aunt 
appeared  at  an  up-stair  window,  and  the  old 
baroness  shouted  from  it  to  her  son  to  know 
what  he  wanted. 

"  See,  see  !  I  have  a  reflecting  globe  for 
the  pedestal.  My  angel,  my  cherished  one, 
has  given  it  me.  It  came  very  expensive, 
but  she  paid  for  it.  I  am  so  happy,  oh,  so 
happy  1  Come  down,  mamma  and  Aunt 
Celestine  and  help  to  remove  the  globe.  I 
will  allow  no  hands  but  those  I  love  to  touch 
it.  Think,  mamma !  My  father  gave  you 
this  when  you  married — I  mean  the  other 
globe — and  now  my  charming  Jacquetta  pre- 
sents me  with  one  to  replace  that  broken  by 
the  detestable  gamin — may  he  be  thunder- 
struck ! — on  this  most  auspicious  day."  " 

The  two  old  ladies  came  down  and  assisted 
in  removing  the  globe.  Then  all  four,  stand- 
ing round  it,  with  their  hands  under  it, 
moved  along  the  terrace  in  the  direction  of 
the  vacant  pedestal. 

Inevitably  their  hands  touched  under  the 
ball,  that  of  the  dowager  rested  on  that  of 
Jacquetta. 

The  situation  was  really  comical,  the  four 
had  to  step  very  cautiously.  The  baron 
went  backwards,  looking  over  his  shoulder 
to  take  his  direction. 

"  Keep  pace,"  he  said.  "  Gently,  gently, 
or  it  will  fall." 

Then  the  dowager  baroness  laughed. 
"Celestine,  are  you  not  ashamed  of  your 
nosel" 

"  But,  Josephine,  yours  is  as  prodigious." 

"  And  so  must  be  that  of  Alphonse,"  said 
madame. 

"  And  that  of  Jacquetta,"  said  the  baron. 
"  Now,  then,  cautiously — very  cautiously,  lift 
the  globe  into  its  place." 
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When  the  great  silvered  ball  was  planted 
securely  on  its  basement,  the  baron  said : — 
"  See,  ladies  !  A  shining  world  of  happiness 
was  disclosed  to  the  eyes  of  my  mother  when 
my  poor  father  brought  her  here.  That  fell 
to  pieces,  apparently  destroyed  for  ever. 
But  no !  Another  shining,  glittering,  yet 
fragile  world  of  happiness,  and  love,  and 
transport,  appears  before  our  eyes  to-day. 
To^y  it  is  my  darling  Jacquetta  who  gives 
it  us.  It  is  very  beautiful ;  it  shines  like 
the  sun,  but  it  is  very  fragile.  It  will  in- 
eritably  go  to  pieces  unless — we  unite  hands 
and  bear  it  together.     Let  us  embrace." 

It  was  impossible  to  hold  out  against  his 
good-nature,  and  the  situation  had  been  so 
grotesque  as  to  shake  the  resolution  of  the 
baroness-mother,  who  had  measured  weapons 
with  her  daughter-in-law,  had  come  ofE  the 
worst,  and  rather  respected  her  for  her 
spirit. 

"Very  well,"  she  said,  "let  us  embrace." 
But  the  embrace  resolved  itself  into  a  cold 
touch  with  the  lips  on  the  brow  of  Jacquetta. 


IX. 


The  relaxation  was  but  momentary,  the 
reconciliation  temporary,  as  poor  Jacquetta 
discoveretl  when  she  sat  down  with  the  old 
ladies  to  dinner.  They  had  retreated  into 
their  cold  reserve.  They  scarcely  spoke. 
The  dinner  might  have  been  taken  as  a  poor 
copy  of  that  of  Sintram's  father.  The  old 
^orse  baron  set  suits  of  armour  round  his 
stone  table  when  he  had  no  other  guests,  and 
caroused  with  them.  It  seemed  as  if  this 
French  baron  had  invited  two  mummies  to 
his  table.  The  old  women  looked  as  dry  and 
brown  and  stiff,  and  were  almost  as  silent. 

This  state  of  affairs  could  not  continue. 
Whether  due  to  the  remonstrances  of 
Alphonse,  or  to  the  baroness's  sense  of  the 
impossibility  of  maintaining  the  estrange- 
ment in  all  its  frostiness,  or  to  the  fact 
that,  when  visitors  came,  she  was  obliged 
to  dissemble  her  dissatisfaction  and  behave 
with  civility  to  Jacquetta,  or,  lastly,  to  the 
effect  of  the  bride's  beauty  and  neatness  and 
sweetness  of  disposition,  it  came  about  that 
a  tolerable  mxtdus  vivendi  was  established. 
The  dowager  and  the  aunt  spoke  to  Jac- 
qnetta  at  table,  and  saluted  her  morning 
and  evening  with  courtesy,  but  they  never 
showed  her  the  slightest  affection,  never 
allowed  her  to  feel  that  they  had  taken  her 
into  their  confidence  and  aff^ions. 


Jacquetta  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with 
this.  There  was  no  longer  any  show  of 
insolence,  nothing  positive  which  she  could 
lay  hold  of  as  a  grievance  to  complain  about, 
but  they  studiously  shut  her  out  from  all 
intimacy  with  themselves,  and  made  her  feel 
lonely. 

Jacquetta  had  an  English  girl's  energy  and 
activity  of  mind  and  body.  8he  could  not 
lapse  into  doing  nothing.  She  craved  for 
some  occupation.  At  first  there  were  nume- 
rous calls.  Visitors  came  to  pay  their 
respects,  and  she  and  her  husband  had  to 
return  these  calls,  but  when  this  was  over 
the  time  began  to  hang  heavy,  on  her  hands, 
and  she  asked  for  something  to  do. 

The  garden,  she  had  been  told,  was  a  field 
in  which  she  might  exert  herself  without 
running  counter  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
dowager.  Accordingly  she  began  vigorously 
to  take  the  garden  in  hand.  She  had  the 
beds  weeded,  the  plants  trimmed,  staked,  and 
pruned.  She  ordered  a  conservatory  to  be 
run  up,  and  inspected  the  construction. 
Then  she  stocked  it.  But  winter  was  draw- 
ing on,  and  in  winter  the  garden  is  not  inte- 
resting. Still,  for  a  fortnight  she  was 
engrossed  in  bulbs,  superintending  the  potting 
of  tulips,  hyacinths,  polyanthuses,  and  lilies. 

Then  she  resolved  on  re-furnishing  the 
drawing-room.  Here  she  was  treading  on 
dangerous  ground,  but  she  was  firm,  concilia- 
tory, at  the  same  time,  and  showed  so  much 
taste,  that  the  old  ladies,  though  they 
grumbled,  were  unable  to  oppose  her.  The 
money  spent  was  her  own,  and  they  knew 
very  well  that  everything  connected  with  the 
place  was  shabby. 

Next  came  a  charming  victoria  and  a 
beautiful  pair  of  horses,  the  harness  silver- 
mounted,  with  coronets  on  the  blinkers, 
breast-plates,  saddles,  and  an  English  coach- 
man sent  out  from  home,  her  father's  present. 
The  coachman  was  a  married  man;  he 
brought  also  his  young  wife,  who  could  act 
as  lady's  maid  to  Jacquetta,  and  a  young 
brother  as  groom. 

When  the  two  old  ladies  drove  out  with 
the  young  baroness  in  this  splendid  equipage 
with  two  livery  servants  on  the  box,  in  all 
the  trimness  of  English  appointment,  the  old 
ladies  sat  as  stiff  as  pokers,  and  their  hearts 
were  puffed  up  with  pride.  Actually, 
Jacquetta  had  insisted  on  giving  both  ladies 
the  places  of  honour,  and  on  sitting  with  her 
back  to  the  horses.  Mdlle.  de  Pleurans  had 
protested,  but  she  accepted  the  offer,  and  as 
the  new  carriage  drove  through  Nantes,  the 
old  ladies  bowed  condescendingly  to  their 
acquaintances  whom  they  met.     After  this 
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they  were  a  shadow  more  gracious  than 
previously.  No  stranger  would  have  per- 
ceived the  difference,  but  Jacquetta,  by 
considering  their  conduct  on  this  day  with 
that  of  previous  days,  could  see  an  improve- 
ment. They  were,  however,  too  proud  to 
allow  the  change  to  be  emphatic,  it  was 
enough  that  it  was  perceptible.  Alphonse 
now  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  following  his 
profession  as  a  lawyer.  His  object  in  taking 
it  up  was  no  longer  an  object.  There  was 
no  occasion  for  him  to  laboui*  at  a  profession. 
He  had  means  at  his  disposal  without  it. 

Now  he  began  to  be  interested  in  his  estate 
and  farm.  Hitherto  things  had  gone  on  in 
a  hand-to-mouth  fashion,  because  he  had  not 
had  the  means  for  putting  the  property  in- 
to order ;  for  repairing  the  dilapidated  farm 
buildings,  and  building  new  conveniences. 
He  began  to  read  books  on  agriculture,  and 
to  think  he  would  make  of  Plaissac  a  model 
farm.  Everything  should  be  on  the  most 
modern  system.  He  was  enthusiastic  about 
English  farming.  He  must  have  Guernsey 
cows,  and  South  Down  sheep ;  the  poultry 
reared  by  the  peasants  were  of  an  inferior 
description,  more  bone  than  meat,  and  de- 
sultory layei*s.  He  would  have  the  l^est 
sorts  over  from  England.  He  was  out  all 
day,  trudging  about  the  farm,  and  displaying 
to  the  astonished  peasants  a  great  deal  of 
book-learning  about  draining,  and  manuring, 
and  rotating  of  crops,  and  breeding  of  cattle. 
What  he  read  one  evening,  whilst  smoking, 
he  I'etailed  to  the  wondering  men  next  day, 
and  forgot  on  the  third.  He  had  the  idea 
that  he  was  going  to  quadruple  the  value  of 
the  estate  ;  but  to  do  this  he  must  first  sink 
capital  in  it.  So  he  began  the  sinking 
process,  which  is  a  very  easy  one.  Fortun- 
ately he  had  a  Frenchman's  natural  shrewd- 
ness and  caution  about  money,  and  though 
he  schemed  and  talked  about  a  great  outlay, 
he  did  not  spend  very  much,  and  what  he 
did  spend  was  not  wasted.  Indeed,  every- 
thing on  the  estate  was  fallen  into  such  a 
condition  of  ruin  that  necessary  repairs  had 
to  be  undertaken  and  finished  before  im- 
provements could  be  begun ;  though  not,  of 
course,  before  they  could  be  talked  about. 

The  baron  was  out  all  day.  Jacquetta 
saw  very  little  of  him.  She  was  left  alone 
in  the  house.  She  could  not  spend  much 
time,  in  the  winter,  in  her  greenhouse  and 
gardens,  nor  drive  about  when  the  weather 
was  unfavourable.  She  went  at  least  once 
a  week  to  her  Aunt  Betsy,  and  Betsy  shook 
her  head.  She  thought  her  niece  was 
dispirited,  was  not  looking  well.  Jacquetta 
did  not  complain,  but  she  was  silent  and  had 


lost  her  sparkle.  No  wonder.  It  was  dull 
at  Plaissac  with  those  crabbed  old  women 
who  were  civil  but  not  cordial.  The  English 
community  at  Nantes  was  not  large,  and 
Jacquetta  did  not  take  a  fancy  to  any  of 
those  who  helped  to  compose  it.  Mrs. 
Asheton  she  did  not  much  like.  The  lady 
could  not  forgive  Jacquetta  for  having 
quarrelled  with,  and  thrown  over,  her  son. 
An  unintelligible  feeling  kept  Jacquetta  from 
making  a  friend  of  Miss  Graham.  She  knew 
that  the  opinion  of  society  at  Nantes  gave 
this  blonde  beauty  to  James  Asheton.  Jac- 
quetta was  thoroughly  true  in  heart  to  her 
husband,  but  she  did  not  forget  that  Asheton 
had  been  her  admirer,  and  she  really  had 
liked  him  better  than  the  baron,  till  he  made 
the  fatal  mistake  of  ridiculing  her  mother. 
Was  there,  far  down  in  her  heart,  a  fibre  of 
unacknowledged  jealousy  f  She  did  not  sup- 
pose there  was,  but  she  could  not  like  Miss 
Graham. 

Towards  James  Asheton  Jacquetta  acted 
with  ease  and  tact.  She  let  bygones  be  alto- 
gether bygones.  She  spoke  to  and  greeted 
him  frankly,  and  not  by  word  or  sign  gave 
him  occasion  to  think  that  she  remembered 
his  mistake.  She  did  not  see  much  of  him. 
He  was  sulky  at  having  forfeited  her.  But 
when  he  was  in  her  presence,  and  the  consul's 
daughter  was  also  there,  he  was  unusually 
civil  to  the  latter.  .  He  resolved  to  show  the 
young  baroness  that  he  was  heart-whole ;  he 
would  let  her  suppose  that  his  attraction  liad 
been,  all  along,  elsewhere — that  she  had 
deluded  herself  if  she  supposed  he  had  at 
one  time  cared  for  her. 

One  day  Jacquetta  put  her  hand  on  her 
husband's  arm,  and  said,  ''Alphonse,  you 
are  not  going  on  the  farm  now.  You  will 
come  with  me  to  the  presbytery,  I  want  to 
call  upon  M.  le  cure  and  his  sister.  I  do 
not  know  her,  but  I  am  told  she  is  very 
good." 

"Oh,  yes,  she  is  good — but  devote  and 
narrow.'* 

"  You  will  come  with  me  1 " 

"Certainly,  Jacquetta,  you  have  but  to 
order  and  I  obey." 

The  cure  was  a  worthy  man,  fiunk  and 
cheerful,  a  little  blunt  in  his  manner,  but 
very  kindhearted.  He  was  to  be  seen  in  all 
weathers  about  his  parish,  with  his  cassock 
tucked  up  under  his  girdle,  exposing  his 
coarse  cloth  trousers,  very  old  and  discoloured, 
and  his  great  shoes  with  thick  soles.  Under 
his  ai-m  or  in  his  hand  he  carried  his  red- 
edged  breviary,  the  red  rubbed  off  wherever 
the  thumb  went,  and  the  cover  discoloured 
with  wet.     He  had  been  in  the  parish  for  a 
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great  number  of  years,  and  was  respected  by 
all,  even  by  those  men  who  sneered  at  priestis 
and  professed  to  live  without  religion.  His 
house  was  kept  by  his  sister,  a  poor  little 
deformed  creature,  no  higher  than  a  child, 
bat  full  of  energy  and  practical  good  sense. 
She  had  a  harsh,  shrill  voice,  but  the  gentlest 
and  sweetest  of  spirits,  was  devoted  to  her 
brother,  and  proud  of  the  parsonage,  which 
she  kept  beautifully  neat.  She  always  looked 
at  the  bright  side  of  things,  was  ready  at  all 
times  to  do  ethers  a  service,  and  was  so 
humble  that  the  least  attention  shown  to 
her  overwhelmed  her  with  gratitude.  The 
poor  little  hunchback  suffered  a  good  deal  of 
pain  in  her  spine,  but  she  never  murmured ; 
her  face  was  plain  in  feature  but  full  of  the 
light  of  a  patient  and  loving  spirit.  By  some 
unfortunate  fatality  she  had  been  christened 
Gracieuse,  a  more  inappropriate  name  could 
not  have  been  chosen  for  her,  but  when  she 
was  an  infant  her  deformity  was  not  sus- 
pected, it  had  come  on  gradually  with 
advancing  years. 

The  parsonage  was  not  a  large  house,  it 
had  one  good  room  in  it  that  served  as 
reception-  and  dining-room,  very  plainly 
furmshed,  and  a  library  in  which  the  cure 
kept  his  small  collection  of  books,  all  pro- 
fessional except  a  Quintua  Curttus  in  Latin, 
the  only  book  of  light  reading  he  possessed. 
The  galle  had  no  carpet  of*  any  sort  in  it,  and 
the  walls  were  adorned  with  a  couple  of 
coarse  sacred  pictures,  a  portrait  of  Pius  IX., 
and  a  statuette  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Salette. 
The  cur^  dined  on  Sundays,  at  least  once  a 
month,  at  the  chateau,  so  that  Jacquetta 
knew  him ;  but  she  had  never  been  to  the 
parsonage  before.  She  was  aware  that  he 
had  strongly  disapproved  of  the  baron's 
engagement ;  he  and  the  two  old  ladies  had 
discussed  it  together  ;  but  she  did  not  know 
that  when  the  marriage  had  taken  place  he 
had  given  the  dowager  sensible  advice, 
"  Allans  /  it  is  done.      Make  the  best  of  it." 

He  was  very  pleased  to  see  the  young 
people,  and  he  thanked  the  chAtelmiie  for 
calling  on  him.  He  made  conversation  whilst 
his  sister  hurried  from  the  kitchen  to  change 
her  gown  and  brush  her  hair,  and  put  on  a 
clean  cap  and  apron  before  appearing.  When 
poor  Qracieuse  entered,  and  had  been  in- 
troduced to  the  baroness,  the  cur^  asked 
Alphonse  to  come  out  round  the  garden  with 
him,  he  wished  to  show  him  a  tool-house  he 
had  erected^  and  a  potting  table  of  his  own 
invention.  When  they  were  alone  together, 
"Well,  now  I"  said  the  cur6,  "how  does  your 
mother  treat  your  wife  % " 

Alphonse  shi'Ugged  his  shoulders. 


'*  My  friend,  we  must  make  allowances  for 
the  prejudices  of  old  people.  I,  myself,  may- 
be, am  not  without  my  prejudices ;  but — the 
young  baroness  is  charming.  Here  and  there, 
in  nooks  and  comers,  under  hedges  and  walls 
on  north  sides,  the  frost  lingers  long  after 
the  spring  sun  has  begun  to  laugh  at  the 
earth  and  bid  it  break  into  flower,  but  in 
the  end — everywhere — the  frost  disappears. 
It  is  a  matter  of  time.  You  must  be  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  the  young  lady,  she 
will  find  the  chateau  dull,  and  she  has  only 
you  to  look  to  to  enliven  it.  Come,  you 
have  seen  my  potting-table,  let  us  return  to 
the  aalon^ 

In  the  meantime  Jacquetta  had  approached 
the  object  of  her  visit. 

'*  Mademoiselle,"  she  said  with  her  broken 
French,  which  had  a  certain  charm  and 
sweetness  in  it  when  proceeding  from  her 
mouth,  accompanied  by  her  pleasant  smile, 
"  I  have  come  to  you  with  a  petition.  Time 
hangs  heavy  on  my  hands.  In  winter  there 
is  not  much  I  can  do  in  my  garden.  I  am 
of  an  eager  spirit,  I  must  do  something,  and 
I  have  come  here  to  ask  you  if  it  be  possible 
for  me  to  execute  what  I  have  in  mind." 

"  But,  madame,  you  have  only  to  command 
me. 

"  Pardon,  I  have  to  entreat  you.  It  is  a 
very,  very  great  favour  I  ask.  Without 
your  help  I  can  do  nothing." 

"  I  place  myself  at  your  disposal,  madame 
la  baronne." 

''  Mademoiselle,  in  England  of  late  years 
it  has  become  quite  the  custom  at  Christmas 
to  have  trees  covered  with  lights  and  pre- 
sents for  children.  We  generally  there  give 
a  Christmas-tree  to  the  poor  little  ones  of  a 
parish.  I  have  a  desire  at  the  approaching 
festival  to  have  such  a  tree.  I  see  that  the 
peasants  hereabouts  are  very  poor,  and  some 
of  the  children  have  not  warm  clothing  for 
the  winter.  Do  you  think  we  could  set  to 
work  and  knit  them  socks  and  worsted 
shawls,  and  make  little  jackets,  and  cut  out 
flannel  petticoats  % " 

'*  Oh,  madame  !  madame  la  baronne !  " 
The  cripple  held  up  her  hands  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  "The  good  God  put  this 
into  your  heart  I " 

"  But,"  continued  Jacquetta,  "  I  can  do 
nothing  without  you.  I  will  supply  the 
flannel  and  the  wool,  and  the  cloth,  and  the 
buttons — in  fact  all  the  material,  if  I  can 
persuade  you  to  help  me  in  making  the  little 
garments — if  I  might  come  here  twice  a 
week  in  the  afternoons  or  evenings  and 
work  with  you." 

"  Oh,  madame  !  madame  la  baronne  I  " — 
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and  the  poor  hunchback  came  to  her  from 
her  chaii*  and  fell  on  her  knees  and  kissed 
her  hands.     "  M.  le  cure  will  pray  for  you." 

"  Do  not,  in  pity  do  not,"  said  Jacquetta 
alarmed  and  withdrawing  her  hands.  "  It 
is  only  that  I  want  to  do  here  what  we  do  at 
home,  and  keep  up  old  associations.  I  must 
ask  of  you  to  intercede  with  your  brother, 
M.  le  cure.  I  do  not  quite  like  to  have  the 
tree  at  the  chateau  ;  I  would  rather  you  had 
it  here,  if  you  and  M.  le  cur6  would  not 
greatly  mind." 

"  Mind  1  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  mind  1  It  would 
be  the  happiest  day  of  our  lives." 

"Then  it  is  settled." 

"  Settled  1  oh,  I  am  bewildered.  Who  are 
to  come?" 

"  All  the  children  of  the  parish." 

"But — it  is  too  much — all  to  receive 
presents  1" 

"Why  noti  I  should  much  like  it.  If 
you  do  not  mind." 

"  Oh,  we  shall  be  too  pleased.  But, 
madame,  if  the  Christmas-tree  be  in  our 
salon  and  not  at  the  chateau,  the  stupid 
children  will  suppose  that  we  give  it,  and 
you  will  not  be  sufficiently  thanked  as  the 
giver." 

"  But  it  will  be  yours  as  well  as  mine.  I 
shall  find  a  little  material,  but  you  will 
furnish  the  room  and  have  all  the  trouble." 

"  Ah,  bah !  that  is  nothing.  You  will 
have  the  merit." 

Then  in  came  the  cur6  and  Alphonse. 
The  sister,  unable  to  restrain  herself,  in  her 
shrill,  ear-piercing  tones  screamed  the  news 
to  her  brother.  The  cur^  listened  and  nodded 
his  head.  "  It  is  well.  It  is  a  good  thought. 
I  thank  you,  madame,  in  the  name  of  my 
parishioners,  and  of  my  sister,  and  of  myself. 
I  see,  mjcm  ami^^  he  turned  to  the  baron, 
"  that  your  wife  is  dispelling  the  frost  every- 
where, driving  it  out  of  the  nooks  of  old 
cold  hearts  that  look  to  the  north.  Come, 
let  us  hope,  let  us  be  sure,  the  violets  will 
bloom  where  now  lies  the  ice,  everywhere, 
everywhere,  vfwn  amil " 


X. 


The  dowager  and  the  aunt  must  have 
heard  of  the  proposed  Christmas-tree,  but 
they  said  nothing  concerning  it.  Jacquetta 
had  intended  to  ask  them  to  help  her  in 
making  clothing  for  the  poor  children,  but 
her  courage  failed,  she  dreaded  a  rebuff. 
They,  on  their  side,  were  piqued  because  not 


associated  in  the  preparations,  and  failed  to 
see  that  their  own  repellant  behaviour  took 
from  Jacquetta  the  courage  to  ask  them  to 
unite  with  her.  The  Christmas-tree,  instead 
of  proving  a  means  of  drawing  them  into 
fellowship  and  goodwill,  was  made  a  griev- 
ance. The  young  wife  was  trying  to  bribe 
the  parishioners  to  think  more  of  her  than 
of  the  dowager  and  Mdlle.  de  Pleurans.  Of 
course,  with  money  a  great  deal  can  be  done. 
If  folks  have  the  bad  taste  and  bad  feeling 
to  use  their  money  for  this  purpose  they 
will  always  get  a  following,  always  obtain 
popularity ;  but  what  is  a  purchased  popu- 
larity worth]  How  M.  le  euro  could  lend 
himself  to  advance  the  crafty  designs  of  the 
young  baroness  passed  the  comprehension  of 
the  two  ladies.  No  doubt  the  Pain-au-lait 
had  been  asked  to  contribute.  She  was  to 
be  allowed  to  have  a  finger  in  the  matter. 
The  plot  was  clear  as  daylight.  Jacquetta 
and  the  Fain-au-lait  desired  to  dethrone  the 
ladies  who  had  previously  been  looked  up  to 
as  the  benefactresses  of  the  parish  second 
only  to  the  Holy  Virgin. 

The  old  ladies  became  more  stiff  than 
before.  They  talked  to  one  another  at  table, 
or  when  they  were  in  the  parlour  with  Jac- 
quetta, about  affairs  that  interested  them, 
and  made  oblique  stabs  at  her.  She,  poor 
girl,  was  a  complete  stranger  in  her  husband's 
house.  She  had  only  the  coachman's  wife 
about  her,  to  talk  to  concerning  England. 
But  Jacquetta  was  not  so  foolish  as  to  make 
a  conJulaiUe  of  a  lady's  maid.  Sometimes 
she  took  up  her  pen  resolved  to  tell  her 
mother  plainly  how  wretched  she  was. 
"  They  think  me  liappy,"  she  said.  "  I 
shall  only  make  them  miserable,  and  they 
can  alter  nothing."  So  she  tore  up  her 
letter.  To  Aunt  Betsy  she  said  a  little,  but 
very  little.  Aunt  Betsy  was  an  excellent 
old  woman,  but  not  much  of  a  standby.  She 
had  small  judgment,  and  was  incapable  of 
offering  advice.  When  Alphonse  came  in 
from  the  farm,  or  from  shooting  and  hunting, 
both  which  amusements  he  had  taken  up,  he 
was  very  kind  to  her ;  but  he  was  tired  out, 
he  went  to  sleep  in  his  armchair  or  on  the 
sofa  till  supper.  When  he  talked  to  his 
wife  it  was  about  his  pursuits.  Jacquetta 
did  not  complain  to  him,  and  he  asked  no 
questions.  He  preferred  •  not  to  inquire 
into  the  situation  as  he  was  incapable  of 
altering  it. 

At  last  winter  set  in  with  severity.  One 
morning  the  landscape  was  covered  with 
snow.  Alphonse  was  unable  to  go  out. 
Jacquetta  was  glad  to  keep  him  at  home  that 
she  might  have  some  one  to  talk  to ;  but  he 
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was  dall  and  impatient  at  the  weather.  He 
had  difficulty  to  stifle  his  yawns  in  her  face. 
The  days  seemed  interminable.  Jaequetta 
read  to  him  and  sent  him  to  sleep ;  talked  to 
him  but  without  enlivening  him  ;  played  to 
him.  but  he  had  no  genuine  love  of  music. 
He  said  that  all  English  music  was  alike- 
songs,  hymns,  dance-music — it  was  the  same 
tune;  German  music  was  heavy,  intricate, 
imintelligible.  Finding  at  last  that  she  was 
imable  to  amuse  him,  she  abandoned  the 
task  as  beyond  her  powers. 

Now  the  real  goodness  of  the  dowager 
came  out.  She  was  indefatigable  in  supply- 
ing the  necessities  of  the  poor.  She  had 
soaps  and  simple  puddings  made  for  them, 
and  they  were  allowed  to  come  into  the 
kitchen  of  the  chateau  as  much  as  they 
liked  to  warm  themselves  at  the  great  fire. 
This  somewhat  interfered  with  the  work  of 
the  house,  but  it  was  all  the  more  charitable, 
hecause  it  gave  real  inconvenience  to  the 
household.  The  dowager  trudged  about  in 
the  snow  visiting  the  sick,  and  carrying  food 
to  the  infirm  unable  to  come  for  it  them- 
selves. To  some  extent,  no  doubt,  the  old 
lady  was  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  rivalry. 
She  would  not  be  outdone  by  her  daughter- 
in-law.  But  it  was  not  so  altogether.  She 
always  had  been  charitable;  the  poor  had 
always  looked  up  to  her  for  assistance ;  ancT 
on  her  very  limited  means  she  had  assisted 
them.  Now  everything  in  the  castle  was  on 
a  more  liberal  scale,  and  the  dowager  baroness 
was  not  in  the  least  ashamed  to  give  in 
greater  profusion  out  of  what  was  purchased 
with  Jaoquetta's  money.  The  poor  over- 
whelmed her  with  thanks  which  she  accepted 
as  her  due  ;  though  the  good  houilli  and 
houUUm  which  were  substitutes  this  winter 
for  the  bread  soup  of  last,  were  paid  for 
by  the  disliked  and  much  abused  daughter- 
m-law. 

Jaequetta  had  acted  very  differently  about 
the  Christmas-tree.  She  had  requested  the 
cnr^'s  sister  to  manage  that,  I^t  invidious 
comparisons  should  be  made  between  herself 
and  her  mother-in-law,  in  her  own  favour. 

One  day  the  baron  drove  into  Nantes  and 
returned  with  Asheton.  He  was  unable  to 
endure  the  dulness  of  the  winter  days  alone 
longer,  and  had  gone  for  his  friend,  had 
insisted  on  his  packing  his  portmanteau,  and 
coming  to  stay  with  him  at  Plaissac. 

Jaequetta  was  surprised,  and  not  particu- 
larly pleased ;  but  this  feeling  of  annoyance 
rapidly  wore  off,  for  the  young  man  was 
pleasant,  Alphonse  brightened  when  he  had 
a  male  companion  with  whom  he  could  play 
billiards  and  smoke  and  talk  about  shooting 


and  other  sports.  The  old  ladies,  moreover, 
put  on  a  semblance  of  amiability  whilst  a 
stranger  was  present,  which  they  thought 
unnecessary  at  other  times.  Young  Asheton 
talked  English  with  his  countrywoman,  and 
it  was  a  joy  to  her  to  be  able  again  to  speak 
with  an  educated  person  in  her  own  tongue 
about  the  literature  of  her  own  land.  With- 
out a  muscle  twitching  in  his  face,  Asheton 
asked  after  her  mother,  and  spoke  of  the 
pleasant  drive  from  St.  Malo,  of  the  old 
lady's  surprise  at  the  novelties  she  had  seen. 
Was  Mrs.  Fairbrother  well  1  When  had  she 
last  written  1  Was  she  coming  out  to  Nantes 
in  the  summer]  He  had  been  once  or  twice 
to  call  on  Miss  Pengelly  since  the  breach 
with  Jaequetta.  This  had  pleased  Jaequetta, 
and  he  was  able  to  talk  about  her  aunt  and 
Champclair,  with  happy  ignorance  or  indiffer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  Champclair  was,  with 
tacit  consent,  not  spoken  of  in  Plaissac, 
before  the  old  ladies.  Then  it  came  out  that 
Asheton  knew  a  girl  who  had  been  a  school- 
fellow of  Jacquetta's  at  Cheltenham,  and  had 
heard  her  stories  of  the  comical  old  Misses 
Woodenhead,  the  spinster  proprietresses  of 
the  establishment  for  young  ladies.  Asheton 
knew  intimately  the  brother  of  this  girl. 
He  had  visited  him  at  his  home  in  Sussex ; 
Jaequetta  was  eager  to  hear  all  about  this 
home.  Her  bosom  friend  had  often  described 
it  to  her,  and  now  here  in  her  exile  she  met 
an  acquaintance  who  had  been  there.  The 
world  is  not  very  large — England  certainly 
is  not — and  we  are  always  jostling  against 
those  who  have  jostled  our  friends. 

Poor  Jaequetta  had  been  without  English 
books.  She  had  not  seen  the  last  novels, 
James  Asheton  had  them — his  sister  had 
received  a  box  of  books  from  England.  He 
would  walk  into  Nantes  and  fetch  them. 
When  Alphonse  was  present  he  also  talked 
English,  though  usually  with  his  wife  he 
spoke  French.  He  had  insisted  on  this,  as 
it  was  good  for  her  to  become  fluent  in  the 
tongue ;  he  did  not  consider  what  a  strain 
this  was  to  her,  and  how  she  pined  to  speak 
her  own  language.  Now  that  Asheton  and 
she  were  rattling  along  about  persons  and 
things  that  did  not  pai*ticularly  interest  him, 
he  left  them  together,  that  he  might  give 
orders  on  the  farm,  or  look  at  his  horses,  or 
clean  his  gun.  He  saw  that  it  gave  Jaequetta 
pleasure,  and  he  was  glad  at  no  effort  to 
himself  to  give  her  pleasure. 

When  her  husband  and  Asheton  were  out 
— or  playing  billiards — the  poor  little  wife 
sat  bv  the  fire  in  a  dream,  or  with  the 
bellows  puffing  at  the  logs  to  make  them 
burn,  and  puff  away  her   own  troublesome 
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thoughts.  French  houses  are  not,  or  were 
not,  built  with  much  consideration  for  comfort 
in  the  winter.  The  rooms  are  large,  the 
doors  and  windows  fit  badly,  and  the  open 
hearths  do  not  throw  out  much  heat.  There 
was  about  Nantes  little  or  no  oak,  and  oak 
is  the  only  really  excellent  fuel  for  dogs  or  a 
brick  hearth.  Next  to  oak  comes  beech,  and 
there  was  as  little  beech  available.  Pine- 
wood  there  was,  but  that  bums  badly  unless 
very  dry,  and  worst  of  all  was  that  which 
was  most  abundant,  poplar  which  will  not 
bum  at  all  unless  constantly  impelled  to  do 
so  by  the  bellows. 

The  weather  was  very  cold.  Jacquetta 
suffered  greatly,  the  draughts,  the  wretched 
fires,  the  absence  of  the  thousand  and  one 
little  comforts  that  render  a  room  cosy  in 
winter,  made  her  feel  unhappy,  and  drew 
from  her  many  a  sigh.  She  sat  with  the 
bellows  on  her  knee  as  close  into  the  hearth 
as  she  could  draw,  and  looked  into  the  dull  red 
ashes ;  she  thought  of  the  fireside  at  home, 
of  the  circle  there,  of  the  tea-table — Oh,  for 
an  English  tea-table  again  I  Then  she  began 
to  wonder  whether  she  had  not  made  a 
mistake  in  marrying  out  of  her  own  country, 
out  of  her  own  class,  anyhow,  one  who  did 
not  understand  English  ways  and  thoughts 
and  reqmrements. 

The  Ashetons  had  got  grates  in  their  fire- 
places, and  burnt  coals.  They  had  furnished 
their  rooms  like  those  of  an  English  house, 
with  thick  rugs,  and  a  Chinese  gilt  leather 
screen  which  cut  off  draughts,  and  had 
plugged  the  windows  with  wadding,  and  had 
sandbags  to  the  doors.  She  had  been  to 
their  house  at  tea,  and  seen  a  kettle  with  a 
spirit  lamp,  and  heard  they  had  an  urn,  a 
copper  urn,  brought  in  at  breakfast.  Oh,  she 
would  so  like  to  hear  the  singing  of  an  urn 
again !  Also  the  parlour-table  was  covered 
with  English  cloth-backed  books.  She  was 
weary  of  the  sight  of  the  yellow  paper- 
backed French  volumes  that  fell  to  pieces 
and  looked  ragged  whilst  in  process  of  being 
read. 

Alphonse  was  a  dear  good  fellow,  but  he 
was  very  absurd  in  some  things.  He  was 
exaggerated  in  his  sentiments,  and — she 
could  not  help  admitting  it — rather  niggling 
in  his  mind.  He  lacked  the  breadth  and 
solidity  she  had  found  in  Englishmen.  She 
would  never  quite  understand  him,  never 
know  exactly  what  he  would  be  at. 

She  had  made  acquaintance  with  most  of 
the  French  nobility  around,  and  had  been 
received  with  kindness  and  an  eagerness  of 
hospitality  which  touched  her,  but  she  had 
made  no  friends  among  them ;  acquaintances 


in  plenty,  but  she  felt  that  they  were 
acquaintances  who  would  never  be  dearer  to 
her,  because  they  would  not  understand  her 
thoughts,  nor  she  theirs.  They  belonged  to 
different  orders  of  mind.  The  education  she 
had  received  had  been  at  all  points  so  opposite 
to  that  received  by  French  girls  that  they 
lacked  the  community  of  ideas  and  sympathy 
which  are  necessary  for  the  growth  of  friend- 
ship. So  Jacquetta  was  lonely,  utterly  lonely, 
and  likely  to  remain  lonely.  She  sighed. 
Had  she  made  a  grievous  mistake  f  Would 
she  not  have  done  much  better  to  have  married 
an  Englishman — ^a  plain  merchant,  instead 
of  a  French  noble)  She  began  blowing 
vigorously  with  the  bellows. 

All  at  once  she  started  up.  The  two  old 
ladies,  who  had  been  talking  to  each  other  in 
a  low  tone  without  noticing  her,  were  sur- 
prised, and  asked  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Nothing.  I  am  going  to  the  presbyUre, 
to  see  Mdlle.  Gracieuse." 

"  But  it  rains." 

*'  In  my  own  country  we  think  nothing  of 
rain. 

No  further  objection  was  raised.  She  put 
on  her  hat  and  cloak,  and  took  her  umbrella 
and  trudged  forth.  The  poor  deformed 
woman  was  pleased  always  to  see  her,  she 
was  just  then  specially  pleased,  because  she 
was  suffering.  Cold  and  wet  always  gave 
her  rheumatic  pains  in  her  body.  The  room 
in  which  she  sat  was  much  more  draughty 
and  bare  than  that  at  the  chateau.  Graeieuse 
was  not  very  warmly  clad. 

Jacquetta  told  her  how  grieved  she  was  to 
find  her  so  ill,  and  suggested  various  comforts. 

**  Oh,  I  am  right  as  I  am,''  said  the  deformed 
woman.  '^I  was  thinking  as  you  came  in 
how  happy  the  children  were  at  your 
Christmas  tree,  I  was  repicturing  to  myself 
their  look  of  astonishment  and  delight.  Ah  I 
madame,  that  was  a  beautiful  idea  of  yours  ! " 

''  But  you  are  suffering,  mademoiselle. 
See,  I  have  this  thick  knitted  jacket.  Oh,  be 
kind,  and  do  let  me  take  it  off  and  put  it 
on  you." 

"  No,  no  !  "  the  poor  creature  raised  both 
her  hands.     **  Not  for  the  world." 

"  What,  not  to  give  me  a  great  happiness  %  " 

Then  Graeieuse  tried  to  shuffle  to  her  and 
kiss  her  hands,  crying,  ^*  Man  Dieuf  what 
have  I  done  to  deserve  such  goodness,  to  be 
shown  such  kindness.  Oh,  madame,  God 
has  been  good  to  me  !  I  have  so  many 
dear  friends,  I  have  everything  I  can 
desire,  more,  a  thousand  times,  than  I  can 
deserva"  She  considered,  and  said,  half  to 
herself  and  half  to  the  young  bcux>ne68, 
**  What  a  hapj)y,  happy  life  mine  has  been. 
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what  then  is  a  little  rheumatism  when  the 
r&in  comes !  " 

Jacquetta  sat  some  time  with  the  cripple. 
Her  society  did  her  good.  It  calmed  her 
troubled  mind.  Gracieuse  had  received  very 
little  education.  She  had  read  few  books. 
Quinius  Curtius  even,  the  one  volume  of 
light  reading  on  her  brother's  shelves,  was  a 
sealed  book  to  her.  As  for  a  novel,  she 
had  never  read  one  in  her  life.  Her  ideas 
were  very  narrow.  Her  interests  very  few. 
She  and  Jacquetta  had  little  to  link  them  to 
each  other.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
peasant,  and  Jacquetta  was  rich  and  the  wife 
of  a  baron.  Yet  there  was  one  tie  that 
united  them,  a  tie  unacknowledged  yet  exist- 
ing, the  tie  of  sorrow.  Poor  Gracieuse, 
however  cheerful  she  might  be,  had  lived  a 
life  of  pain,  and  Jacquetta's  spirit  was 
suffering.     The  cur6  came  in. 

"  Madame,  you  are  not  well." 

"M..le  cure,  I  have  nothing  the  matter 
with  me." 

"You  have  tears  in  your  eyes." 

"I  am  pitying  your  sister." 

**  Ah,  bah ! "  Just  then,  in  came  the 
baron  and  Asheton.  They  had  heard  that 
the  baroness  had  gone  to  the  parsonage  in 
the  rain,  and  were  shocked  and  had  come  to 
fetch  her. 

"Hold,  M.  le  baron!"  said  the  cur6. 
"  Will  you  do  me  the  honour  to  step  into  my 
little  room.  I  have  there  a  Quintus  Curtiusy 
a  most  interesting  book,  giving  the  history 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  What  a  pity  that 
the  first  two  books  are  lost !  The  style  is 
so  fine!  Will  you  come  in  and  see  it?  I 
Tsill  lend  it  you.  It  will  serve  to  make  pass 
the  time  of  rain." 

When  the  baron  was  with  him,  **  Mon 
ami"  he  said,  "  it  is  not  my  place  to  interfere, 
but — but  I  cannot  help.  Mdme.  your  wife 
does  not  look  well,  or  happy.  She  is  growing 
paler  every  day.  The  life  at  the  chateau 
does  not  suit  her." 

"  She  makes  no  complaint,"  said  the  baron. 

"  No,  certainly,"  answered  the  cur^.  "  But 
for  all  that  I  can  see  that  she  is  not  happy. 
She  is  like  a  fish  on  land.  Your  mother  and 
aunt  do  not  behave  properly  to  her." 

"  But,  my  dear  cur6,  what  can  I  do  ?  " 

"  Do,  sir !  devote  yourself  more  to  your 
^e  than  to  Guernsey  cows  and  foreign 
sheep.  She  is  more  precious  than  they.  It 
would  have  been  better  had  you  not  married 
^er.  I  said  so,  your  mother  said  so.  But 
you  mado  your  choice  and  you  have  taken 
her,  taken  her  away  from  her  own  country 
and  home  and  plunged  her  in  uncongenial 
surroundings.     She  is  in  a  new  and  strange 


world  here,  and  she  cannot  accommodate 
herself  to  it.  You  must  be  more  with  her. 
You  must  lay  yourself  out  to  interest  her, 
and  brighten  her  life.  She  is  good-hearted 
as  an  angel.  That  is  well  for  you,  for 
mischief  comes  of  it  when  a  woman  is  left 
alone  too  much  by  the  companion  God  has 
given  her." 

"  I  will  think  of  what  you  have  said." 

"  Act  on  it.  Act  on  it."  The  cure  held 
out  his  big  hand  and  shook  that  of  the  baron. 

On  their  way  back  to  the  chateau  the 
baron  said,  "  My  dear  Jacquetta  !  What  do 
you  say,  shall  we  make  an  excursion  in  the 
spring,  after  Easter,  to  England,  and  see 
your  dear  father  and  mother  again  1 " 

She  flushed  with  pleasure,  then  turned 
pale;  she  put  her  little  hand  to  his  and 
pressed  it. 

"  You  have  not  answered  me,"  he  said. 

"  We  will  talk  it  over  together  when  we 
get  home.  It  is  a  surprise.  You  are  very 
kind,  Alphonse." 

He  felt  her  trembling  at  his  side. 

When  they  were  together  in  their  room, 
and  he  was  helping  to  take  off  her  wet 
things,  "  Well,  Jacquetta,  what  do  you  say  1 
Shall  we  go  over  that  same  pleasant  route 
again,  and  pass  another  honeymoon  in  the 
Channel  Islands,  and  then  on  to  Plymouth 
and  spend  some  time  with  your  dear  parents  t 
You  are  not  looking  well,  little  woman." 

^*  Oh,  Alphonse  !  "  she  burst  into  tears  and 
clasped  his  neck,  ''  it  cannot  be  just  when 
you  offer — for — I  expect  I  shall — some  time 
be  a  mother." 


XL 


When  the  dowager  baroness  knew  that 
her  daughter-in-law  was  about  to  become  a 
mother,  she  became  excited,  and  was  more 
gracious  than  she  had  been  before.  Jacquetta 
was  required  to  take  the  greatest  care  of 
herself,  to  follow  the  old  lady's  prescriptions, 
to  take  exercise  when  and  how  she  ordered, 
to  eat  this  and  refuse  that,  and  to  submit  to 
an  infinity  of  minute  and  unnecessary  re- 
strictions. Jacquetta  yielded  because  she 
was  thankful  to  find  her  mother-in-law  un- 
bend towards  her,  and  show  some  interest  in 
her,  though  she  did  not  hide  from  herself 
that  the  old  lady  thought  much  more  of 
the  future  heir  to  the  title  and  estate  than 
of  the  mother.  The  dowager  had  quite  made 
up  her  mind  that  the  child  was  to  be  a  boy. 
Jacquetta  hoped  it  would  be  so,  or  she  would 
be  completely   out  of    favour.      Her  only 
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chance  of  ingratiating  herself  with  the 
mother  and  the  aunt  was  to  become  the 
mother  of  a  boy. 

As  Jacquetta  wrote  to  her  own  dear 
mother,  and  confided  to  her  her  anticipa- 
tions, Mrs.  Fairbrother  wrote  back  a  gushing 
letter,  declaring  her  intention  of  coming  to 
Nantes  to  be  with  her  daughter.  She  took 
it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  she  was  to 
nurse  her. 

Jacquetta  would  dearly  have  liked  to  avail 
herself  of  this  offer,  but  she  hesitated  and 
showed  the  letter  to  her  husband. 

"  You  must  do  as  you  like,"  he  said ; 
"but  I  doubt  whether  your  mother  and 
mine  will  get  on  together.  My  mother  has 
planned  everything,  she  has  her  ideas,  she 
has  her  rights.  Would  Mdme.  Fareboutier 
consent  not  to  take  the  lead  1 " 

Jacquetta' s  eyes  filled.  "  I  should  like  to 
have  my  mother  here.  I — I  don't  like  to 
be  among  strangers." 

"  Strangers  ! " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  dear  Alphonse,  the 
word  slipped  out  of  my  mouth  unconsidered. 
I  mean  that  the  dowager  is  not,  cannot  be, 
and  does  not  wish  to  be,  in  a  position  towards 
me  such  as  my  own  mother  occupies." 

"I  know  that,"  said  the  baron  sorrow- 
fully ;  "  but  wait!  — in  time  !  You  do  not 
know  what  a  pretty  thing  the  cui*6  said 
about  the  frost  going." 

**  Yes,  dear  husband,  the  frost  may  go, 
and  the  dear  little  primrose  that  will  show 
his  sweet  face  will  banish  it,  maybe,  but, 
in  the  meantime,  it  is  not  merely  a  white 
frost  that  reigns,  it  is  a  black  frost,  and  I 
want  some  home  warmth  when  I  am  in 
trouble." 

"  You  must  decide.  It  would  be  painf  td 
if  your  mother  and  mine  did  not  agree,  and 
the  sick-room  were  made  a  battlefield  and 
the  baby's  body  the  bone  of  contention." 

"  I  will  go  and  consult  Aunt  Betsy." 

"Do  so.  But  I  do  not  think  it  would 
conduce  to  your  health  and  happiness  to 
have  bickerings  about  you." 

Jacquetta  drove  to  Champclair.  She  was 
never  allowed  now  to  go  out  alone ;  one  of 
the  old  ladies  attended  her.  Mdlle.  de 
Pleurans  accompanied  her  to  Aunt  Betsy's 
but  refused  to  go  in,  she  would  not  even 
look  at  the  house  lest  she  should  see  the 
fa«e  of  the  assassin.  She  allowed  the  baroness 
to  descend,  and  then  ordered  the  coachman 
to  drive  along  the  road  for  a  little  league 
and  return.  "  When  you  see  the  carriage," 
said  Mdlle.  de  Pleurans,  "I  hope  you  w^ill 
come  out  and  not  keep  me  and  the  horses 
waiting." 


"  I  will  be  as  quick  as  I  can,"  answered 
Jacquetta  with  a  smile.  She  was  quite 
sensible  of  the  effrontery  of  the  old  lady, 
but  too  sensible  to  take  offence. 

This  was  a  sample  of  their  treatment. 
Everything  that  was  bought  with  the  young 
baroness's  money  was  accepted  ungraciously 
as  a  contribution  to  the  family,  a  paying  of 
her  footing  to  be  acknowledged  by  it.  It 
was  an  honour  to  her  that  mdme.  the 
dowager  used  the  carriage  and  horses  sent 
out  to  Jacquetta  from  her  father,  the  grocer. 
The  fact  of  the  baronial  arms  and  coronet 
being  painted  on  the  panels  made  them  the 
property  of  the  family,  and  Jacquetta  used 
them  as  she  used  the  house,  and  bore  the 
name  and  title,  on  sufferance.  What  was 
hers  became  theirs,  but  what  was  theirs 
was  only  grudgingly  lent  her. 

"My  dear,"  said  Aunt  Betsy,  "I  don't 
know  what  to  say.  I  wouldn't,  if  I  were 
you,  offend  the  baroness  in  any  way.  If 
she  would  like  to  have  your  mother,  send 
for  her,  if  she  would  not,  it  will  never  do  to 
go  contrary  to  her  wishes.  She  might  make 
the  house  very  unpleasant  both  for  you  and 
for  your  mother." 

"  She  is  capable  of  doing  it,"  said  Jacquetta. 
"  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is.  Aunt  Betsy.  I 
do  care  a  little  for  myself,  and  I  would  dearly 
love  to  have  my  darling  mother  with  me. 
Oh,  aunt,  suppose  anything  were  to  happen 
to  me  and  I  were  never  to  see  mamma  again, 
or  papa !  Oh,  aunt,  I  cannot  bear  the 
thought.  Do  you  think  I  can  run  home 
and  be  there  1 " 

"  Certainly  not.  That  would  give  mortal 
offence." 

"Then,  if  I  must  remain  hei"e,  it  does 
seem  hard  that  mamma  should  not  come  to 
me.  But  I  am  afraid  for  her  sake.  I  would 
not  for  the  world  have  her  snubbed  by  my 
mother-in-law;  and  I  would  not  have  her 
think  that  I  am  unhappy.  Perhaps  if  she 
were  here  and  saw  some  of  the  ways  of 
goitig  on,  she  might  fire  up.  Mamma  has 
plenty  of  spirit,  and  a  strong  sense  of  justice, 
and  she  speaks  out  her  mind — only  the 
dowager  cannot  understand  English,  so 
mamma  would  be  attacking  Alphonse,  and 
setting  him,  perhaps,  thereby,  against  me. 
He  does  not  like  to  be  worried,  he  takes 
matters  easily." 

"  My  dear,  you  must  decide  for  yourself, 
but — be  quick,  there  is  the  carriage.  Mdlle. 
de  Pleurans  is  in  it  with  her  head  turned 
away,  looking  at  the  rope-walk.  Do  not 
keep  her  waiting.  I  do  not  suppose  she  is 
really  interested  in  seeing  the  man  spin 
ropes." 


JACQUETTA, 
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So,  both  by  her  aunt  and  her  husband, 
Jacquetta  was  thrown  back  on  herself  for 
a  decision.  She  did  not  talk  in  the  carriage, 
the  old  lady  at  her  side  told  her  she  was 
under  strict  orders  not  to  let  her  talk  much, 
as  too  exhausting.  But  Jacquetta  had  no 
wish  to  talk.  James  Asheton  passed  and 
removed  his  hat.  The  young  baroness  leaned 
back  in  the  carriage.  Had  she  made  a 
mistake)  If  she  had  been  the  wife  of  an 
Englishman,  her  mother  would  of  course 
have  been  welcome  to  be  with  her  in  her 
troubles.  She  knew  perfectly  how  unpleasant 
the  dowager  could  make  the  house  to  her 
mother,  she  knew  that  the  old  baroness  was 
resolved  to  have  her  own  way  in  everything 
with  the  baby.  It  would  be  a  Montcontour 
and  not  a  Fairbrother,  and  therefore  what 
had  Mrs.  Fairbrother  to  do  with  it  ?  Properly 
it  was  for  her,  the  Dowager  Baroness  of 
Montcontour  to  take  the  charge  of  every- 
thing connected  with  the  advent  of  the  heir 
to  the  barony.  Jacquetta  was  quite  aware 
that  her  mother-in-law  saw  matters  in  this 
light  and  would  act  on  her  conviction.  Then 
Mrs.  Fairbrother  would  refuse  to  give  way. 
She  would  want  everything  in  English 
fashion,  and  if  the  dowager  was  obstinate  in 
one  wav,  Mrs.  Fairbrother  was  obstinate  in 
another.  There  would  be  storms,  and  her 
mother  would  return  to  England  very  un- 
happy, and  make  her  old  father  unhappy  as  well 
—convinced  that  their  daughter  was  miser- 
able. No,  it  was  better  that  Mrs.  Fairbrother 
should  not  come  out.  So  poor  Jacquetta 
wrote  home  a  letter  which  cost  her  many 
t«ars  and  much  thought  to  write,  a  letter 
which  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  to  soften  the 
refusal  she  knew  must  wound  the  dear 
mother,  because  it  declined  her  services. 

"Don't  cry,"  said  Alphonse,  "you  have 
decided  wisely.  It  will  never  do  to  bring 
two  strong  heads  in  juxtaposition.  Wait, 
and  when  the  child  is  strong  enough,  we 
will  go  together  with  it  on  a  visit  to  its 
grandparents." 

The  prospect  was  far  off,  but  after  all  it 
was  something  to  look  forward  to.  Jacquetta 
submitted  with  a  sigh. 

At  last  the  eventful  day  arrived.  The 
hopes,  the  ambition  of  all  were  gratified. 
The  baby  was  a  boy,  a  very  fine  boy.  Jac- 
quetta laughed  and  cried,  and  hugged  the 
little  thing.  "  It  is  an  English  boy ;  see 
Alphonse,  is  it  not  f " 

Now  mdme.  la  douairi^re  was  in  her 
glory.  She  assumed  absolute  management 
of  everything.  As  for  Mdlle.  de  Pleurans 
she  bounced  about  the  house  like  a  bird  in 
snowy  weather  which  bobs  its  head  against 


everything.  She  was  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, in  wild  excitement,  getting  into  every 
one's  way,  and  doing  nothing.  The  dowager 
had  provided  a  lusty  peasantess  as  wet- 
nurse,  but  Jacquetta  absolutely  refused  to 
give  up  her  baby  to  the  woman.  She  would 
have  it  and  nurse  it  herself.  At  least  her 
baby  should  be  her  own ;  the  dowager  and 
aunt  might  appropriate  her  carriage,  and 
her  greenhouse — anything  else  she  had — 
but  she  would  not  surrender  her  baby. 

On  the  eighth  day  it  was  to  be  christened. 

"  But,  Alphonse,  we  have  not  decided  on 
a  name  yet." 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  replied,  "my  angel,  that  is 
all  settled  by  mamma  and  Aunt  Celestine." 

"  But — I  have  not  been  consulted." 

"  You  have  been  too  unwell ;  besides  the 
names  are  admirable." 

"  What  are  they  r' 

"  Joseph  Marie  Celeste." 

"  What !  a  boy  called  Marie  1  Nonsense. 
I  won't  have  mj  boy  given  a  girl's  name. 
And  Celeste  !  it  is  ridiculous.  I  don't  half 
like  Joseph  even." 

"  But  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  man  to  be 
called  Marie." 

"  I  cannot  suffer  it.  Why,  how  he  will 
be  teased  at  school,  all  the  boys  will  call 
liim  Molly  !  And  Celeste — it  is  reaUy  too 
absurd." 

"  My  mother  is  Josephine,  and  my  aunt 
Celestine." 

"Yes,  but  my  boy  is  a  boy,  and  must 
have  a  boy's  name." 

"  You  must  persuade  my  mother." 

"  Look  here,  Alphonse.  I  will  not  have 
my  boy  grow  up  a  milksop,  and  if  he  is 
called  by  girls'  names  he  will  very  likely  be 
that.  I  am  determined  he  shall  be  manly, 
and  go  to  Eton,  play  cricket  and  football. 
He  shall  not  wear  baggy  red  trousers,  and  a 
peaked  pink  cap,  and  wear  stays  and  have  a 
wasp's  waist.  I  put  my  foot  down  at  once 
at  the  name.  If  he  be  called  by  these  girls' 
names  he  will  be  brought  up  effeminately. 
It  is  the  first  step  which  costs." 

The  baron  looked  distressed.  He  did  not 
know  what  to  do. 

"  Alphonse,"  pursued  his  wife,  "  you  know 
that  little  shrimp,  Anatole  de  Puygarreau 
— he  is  just  ten  years  old  and  walks  about 
in  uniform  like  a  soldier.  Well,  one  day 
when  your  aunt  and  I  were  in  the  garden 
we  had  Anatole  with  us,  as  his  mother  was 
with  the  baroness.  We  were  in  the  shrubbery, 
and  as  he  lagged  I  said  to  him,  tiu*ning 
round,  *  Come,  follow  us,  Anatole.'  Where- 
upon, will  you  believe  it,  he  removed  his 
cap,  bowed,  and  replied,  *  Mcidavie,  je  voug 


tuivrai  juaqu'aux  enfen^       And    he — Tmi 
years  old.     I  should  die  of  ehame  if  my  baby 


"But  why,  Jacquettal  It  was  a  pretty 
speech." 

"  It  waa  absurd — especially  in  a  child  of 
ten.  'So ;  my  boy  shall  be  brought  up 
English  fashion,  and  as  a  beginning  he  shall 
not  be  Marie,  neither  shall  he  be  Celeste. 
I  do  not  like  Joseph,  but-^I  will  call 
him  Joe." 

"  I  fait  to  Bee  anything  in  Anatole'e  answer, 
but  great  readiness  and  spirit." 

"There  we  think  differently,  I  will  not 
have  my  boy  brought  up  to  be  a  pttit-maUr^ 
like  Anatole.  I  will  write  home  at  once  to 
mamma — give  me  a  book  and  a  pencil  and 
paper.     I  will  write  in  bed." 

"What  for,  Jacquetta!" 

"  A  set  of  stumps,  and  a  ball,  and  cricket 
bat.  My  boy  shall  be  manly — -ho  shall  not 
be  a  girl." 

Of  course  Jacquetta  was  not  present  at 
the  baptism.  She  was  not  sufficiently  well. 
When  the  ceremony  was  over,  she  asked  her 
husband  eagerly,  "  Well  1  what  name  was 
given  him ) " 


"  Joseph  Victor." 

"Why  Victor  1" 

"  First,  because  your  Queen  is  Victoria  " — 

"  What  a  hankering  you  have  after  female 
names  1" 

"We  thought  it  a  delicate  compliment  to 
you ;  and  also  because  bis  godfather,  the 
Comte  de  Puygarreau  is  Victor." 

"That  first  and  the'  compliment  to  me 
second.  My  boy  shall  be  only  plain  Joe 
to  me." 

Alphonse  did  not  tell  her,  but  she  dis- 
covered it  afterwards,  that  her  wishes  had 
been  disregarded,  her  boy  had  been  baptised 
by  the  names  of  Joseph  Marie  Celeste 
Victor.  When  Jacquetta  did  learn  this  she 
wa£  very  angry  and  scolded  her  husband. 

"  I  could  not  help  it,"  he  said  ;  "  I  conveyed 
to  my  mother  your  objections,  but  she  over- 
ruled them.  Besides,  at  the  ceremony,  when 
the  cur£  asked  the  names,  she,  aa  sponsor, 
answered  and  gave  them — it  was  not  possible 
for  me  to  interfere." 

"  I  shall  never  forgive  it.  But  I  do  not 
care.  He  shall  be  Joe  to  me,  and  Joe  only. 
I  have  written  for  the  cricketing  things." 


{To  6«  cimtinued^ 
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PART    JI. 

CTJSHENDALL   AND   CUSHENDUN. 

Atiguat  SI. 

E   let  the   rain   rain    itself 

out     all    night    without 

complaining.     What  was 

the  good  of  complaining 

— especially   in    Ireland? 

Like   wise  travellers,  we 

were  provided  against  the 

poasiliility,  nay,  certainty, 

of  being  stranded  for  hours,  or  even  days, 

in  a  solitary  inn  with  nothing  to  do.     We 

liad  taken   with   us  books  and  work,  and, 

ibove  all,  cheerful  minds.     So  though  the 

moming  rose  dull   and  mild,   not  actually 

wet  bnt  very  depressing,  we  refused  to  be 

depressed,  and  rejoiced  in  the  near  neigh- 

iwurhood  of  friends  and  the  quiet  shelter  of 

the  Glens- of- Antrim  Hotel. 

Though  called  "hotel"  it  is  just  a  simple 
village  inn  ;  nothing  grand  or  showy  about 
it.  But  it  sufficed  tor  all  our  needs ;  we  were 
thoroughly  comfortable.  We  had  good  beds, 
good  food,  punctuality,  cleanliness  and 
order ;  as  well  as  that  personal  interest 
which  is  always  so  welcome  in  the  inevitable 
homelessness  of  travelling.  None  of  us  can 
connt  upon  being  always  well,  always  in- 
dependent of  kindliness,  and  to  be  ill,  or  to 
die,  not  in  "the  worst  inn's  worst  room," 
bnt  in  the  grandest  apartment  of  the  best 
hotel,  would  be  a  dreary  thing.  If  in  our 
travelling  we  had  "  come  to  grief,"  we  felt 
we  might  have  fallen  into  worne  hands  than 
tbose  of  our  good  landlady  at  Cushendall. 

The  "we  "  here  ought  to  be  individualised 
and  named.  To  avoid  personalities  let  me 
do  it  hicus  a  non  lucendo,  describing  each 
one  of  our  party  by  a  quality  which  she  does 
not  possess.  For  instance,  the  Bird,  or  the 
Brown  Bird,  as  she  is  commonly  called 
among  us,  has  shown  no  disposition  for  nest- 


but  she  is  certainly  not 

"by  a  moggy  stune 
Half  hidden  from  the  eye,'' 

being  a '  hard  worker  in  her  college,  and 
devoted  to  the  Higher  Education  of  Women. 
Thirdly,  there  was  the  Wild  Irish  Girl,  who 
is  quite  tame  and  practical,  though  full  of 
fun,  and  brimming  over  with  the  brightness 
and  cleverness  of  her  nation. 

With  these  three  girls — very  different  in 
their  characteristics,  but  all  sweet-tempered, 
sensible,  merry,  and  harmonious — one  could 


of  Sahara,  and  still  found  them  satisfactory 
and  ready  to  put  up  with  everything — especi- 
ally myself.  The  tenderest  and  most  grateful 
thing  I  can  say  of  them  is  that  they  never 
once  made  me  feel,  as  is  eometimee  done 
quite  unconsciously,  that  the  old  are  a 
burthen  or  a  trouble  to  the  young. 

If  English  invalids  only  knew  it,  there  are 
along  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  and  east 
coast  of  Ireland — between  which  runs  the 
warm  Gulf  Stream — sheltered  nooks,  where 
the  climate  is,  all  winter  long,  as  mild  as  in 
Devon  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Cushendall 
is  one  of  them.  You  may  tell  this  by  the 
sort  of  plants  which  flourish  in  its  gardens, 
huge  hedges  of  fuchsia,  tall  hydrangeas,  aud 
other  shrubs,  which  in  most  parts  of  England 
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die  down  to  their  roots  every  winter.  Had 
this  "prettiest  village  in  Ireland,"  as  it  is 
cAlled,  been  located  further  south,  it  would 
soon  have  become  a  fashionable  health  resort, 
full  of  genteel  villas,  streets  of  lodging- 
houses,  splendid  hotels,  and  every  sort  and 
kind  of  elegant  frivolity. 

Now,  it  lies  almost  unvisited,  sweet  and 
still,  embosomed  among  its  numerous  trees 
and  sheltered  by  the  two  arms  of  its  beauti- 
ful bay.  Only  a  few  tourists  pass  through 
it  and  some  neighbouring  families  come 
down  in  summer-time  to  disport  themselves 
on  the  bit  of  smooth  sand  dotted  with  two 
or  three  private  bathing-houses,  to  one  of 
which  my  three  young  mermaids  eagerly 
repaired,  anxious  to  improve  the  time  while 
waiting  for  the  weather  to  clear  up. 

"You  must  go  up  some  of  the  glens  of 
Antrim,"  said  one  of  the  residents  of  the 
place,  who  had  taken  us  in  hand — as,  indeed, 
they  ali  did  with  never-ending  kindliness. 
"  These  glens  extend  inland  from  the  Antrim 
coast,  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand.  Some  are 
cultivated,  others  just  bog  and  moorland,  but 
all  are  different,  and  some  most  beautiful. 
You  must  go,  if  possible." 

And  she  made  it  possible  by  the  loan  of 
horse,  car  and  man,  with  whom  we  after- 
wards went  through  so  much,  both  of  pleasure 
and — ^well,  I  will  not  say  pain,  though  we 
had  our  difficulties— that  to  the  end  of  our 
days  I  think  we  shall  all  remember  Malcolm 
and  his  horse  Charlie. 

They  stood  at  the  inn  door — in  spite  of  a 
slight  drizzle — ready  to  take  us  to  the  ancient 
graveyard  of  Layde,  said  to  be  the  burial- 
place  of  Ossian. 

"But,  like  King  Arthur's  in  Cornwall, 
there  are  at  least  half-a-dozen  graves  of 
Ossian  extant.  Perhaps  he  was  not  buried 
in  any  of  them.  Very  likely  he  never  lived 
at  all." 

"Nor  did  Homer,  nor  Shakespeare.  At 
least,  Shakespeare  might  have  lived,  but 
some  people  say  he  didn't  write  his  own  plays. 
So  you  need  not  believe  Ossian,  or  waste 
time  in  searching  for  his  grave.  But  this 
old  burying-ground  is  a  curious  place." 

It  was  so ;  being  situated  near  the  shore, 
so  near  as  to  be  scarcely  fifty  yards  above 
high-water  mark.  The  tide  kept  running  in 
and  out  with  a  continuous  murmur,  and  yet, 
as  is  the  case  all  along  this  and  the  opposite 
coast,  vegetation  was  green  and  luxuriant 
down  to  the  water's  edge. 

"  Come  in,"  said  our  Wild  Irish  Girl,  open- 
ing the  little  wicket  gate.  She  had  a  sort 
of  right  to  the  place,  as  many  of  her  fore- 
fathers repose  there. 


How  desolate  it  looked !  all  the  more  so 
for  a  white  goat  tethered  among  the  graves, 
and  a  man  sitting  u2)on  one  tomb-stone,  cutting 
letters  on  another.  He  was  so  absorbed  that 
I  spoke  to  him  twice  before  he  answered. 

"  Sure,  ma'am,  this  is  Layde  burying- 
ground,  and  that's  the  church  ye  see,"  a 
few  tumble-down  walls,  made  into  a  sort  of 
open  air  catacomb  with  iron  railings.  "  How 
old  is  it,  did  ye  want  to  knowf  There  is  a 
date  somewhere.     I'll  go  and  look." 

Leaving  his  work,  he  went  with  us  over 
the  long  grass,  and  uneven  ground,  billowed 
with  many  nameless  graves,  and  pointed  out 
a  stone  in  the  wall,  inscribed  "  Dinnis  (stc)' 
McAulay,  1696." 

"  But  the  church  must  be  a  deal  older 
than  thatr' 

"  May  be,  ma'am.     Nobody  knows." 

And  apparently  nobody  cared,  for  the 
tomb-stones  were  broken  and  dilapidated, 
the  chapel  a  mere  ruin.  So  was  a  mass  of 
masonry  near  the  gate,  which  we  were  told 
was  called  the  Nun's  Tower. 

"There  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
nunnery  here  once,  but  nothing  is  really 
known  about  it,"  said  the  friend  who  had 
brought  us  hither,  and  who  went  searching 
about  for  her  ancestors'  graves  amidst  the 
nettles  and  brambles.  How  much  these  old 
heroes  thought  of  themselves  once !  how 
little  anybody  thinks  of  them  now  ! 

On  either  side  the  railings  of  the  un- 
roofed chamber  of  graves,  two  tall  stone 
tablets,  like  the  ten  commandments  over  a 
church  altar,  pedigrees  rather  than  epitaphs, 
commemorated  two  families,  one  being 
"Major  Alexander  McAulay,  from  Ardin- 
caple,  Dumbartonshire,"  who  was  "in  the 
Scotch  army  of  Charles  the  First  in  Ulster," 
and  who  "married  Alice  Stewart  of 
Ballintoy." 

"  Balh'ntoy  is  a  village  between  here  and 
the  Causeway.  Probably  Mistress  Alice 
was  one  of  the  Irish  heiresses  that  so 
many  enterprising  Scotsmen  came  over  and 
married." 

"  Or  fought  with  them  first  and  married 
them  afterwards,  as  was  the  fashion  then," 
said  our  Wild  Irish  Girl.  "  Here  is  another 
of  them  ;  Alaster  McDonnell,  son  of  Sir 
Alaster  McDonnell  of  Colkitto.  That  must 
be  he  who  was  *out'  with  Montrose;  I 
ought  to  clear  the  nettles  away  from  his 
grave,  at  any  rate." 

And  as  we  stood  round  it,  a  young  thrush 
flew  out  of  the  mass  of  huge  primrose  leaves 
which  showed  what  heaps  of  flowers  there 
must  have  been  among  the  graves  last  spring. 
It  made  us  all  start,  yet  seemed  a  bit  of  life 
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— happ7  young  life,  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
death. 

"The  birds  often  build  in  this  tree, 
ma'am,"  and  our  civil  stone-cutter  pointed 
to  a  flourishing  plane>tree  that  grew  in  the 
middle  of  the  roofless  chapel.  '*  I  knew  an 
old  man  who  saw  it  planted.  He  was  a  slip 
of  a  boy  then,  watching  a  funeral  here,  and 
he  saw  one  of  the  bearers  take  a  pole  that 
the  coffin  had  been  carried  with,  and  stick  it 
into  the  ground  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of 
carrying  it  home.  It  took  root  and  grew. 
Ye  see  it's  a  fine  big  tree  now." 

Our  Wild  Irish  Girl  corroborated  this 
curious  story  ;  adding  that  she  knew  a  lady 
whose  uncle  and  aunt  had  been  married  under 
this  self-same  tree. 

**Once  a  church  always  a  church,  so  it 
was  all  right.  But  don't  you  think  this 
would  be  a  dull  place  to  Ije  married  at  t "  In 
which  sentiment  all  agreed. 

To  these  young  creatures  marriage  seemed 
a  much  nearer  and  more  interesting  thing 
than  burying.  But  I  could  not  help  thinking 
of  the  dead  McDonnells  and  McAulays,  and 
all  their  generations  of  long-closed  graves 
— men  and  women,  whose  joys  and  sorrows, 
—alike  unrecorded,  were  so  vivid  and  real 
once.     Yet 

"  They  fly,  forgotten  as  a  dream 
Dies  at  the  opening  day." 

Happy  those  who,  as  they  advance  nearer  to 
that  earthly  oblivion,  can  lift  their  eyes  and 
behold  still  shining  somewhere,  another 
**  opening  day." 

Malcolm  never  could  have  driven  a  menner 
party  than  that  which  started  this  afternoon 
to  vbdt  two  of  the  Antrim  Glens,  going  up 
Olen  An  and  down  Glen  Dun.  It  was  our 
English  girls'  initiation  into  the  mysteries 
of  an  Irish  car,  which  to  the  Saxon  mind 
has  but  one  advantage — you  are  always  ready 
to  jump  out.  At  first  they  were  so  exercised 
in  **  holding  on,"  greatly  to  the  amusement 
of  the  Irish  girl,  that  we  hardly  noticed  the 
scenery  for  laughing.  But  when  we  began 
to  mount,  almost  at  a  foot's  pace,  mile  after 
mile,  and  the  desolate  glen  opened  out — all 
the  grander  for  the  dull  grey  sky,  with  its 
constant  threatening  of  rain,  and  all  the 
more  lonely  for  the  "  few  sheep  in  the  wilder- 
ness "  that  appeared  now  and  again,  staring 
at  us  with  the  usual  silly,  dazed  look,  and 
then  scampering  away — we  were  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  there  might  be  fine  gloomy 
landscapes  even  out  of  Scotland. 

At  the  high  point,  just  where  Glen  An 
meets  Glen  Dun,  we  found  a  shooting-lodge, 


the  first  dwelling-house  we  had  come  to,  and 
one  of  the  very  ugliest  I  ever  beheld. 

**What  an  idea  the  Irish  must -have  of 
domestic  architecture ! "  said  the  Brown 
Bird,  who  likes  to  have  things  pretty  about 
her,  and  is  rather  critically  minded. 

"  And  what  a  *  dead-alive '  place  this  must 
be  to  live  in,"  observed  the  Violet,  who 
tliinks  it  no  advantage  to  be  ''  half  hidden 
from  the  eye  "  of  intellectual  society. 

**  The  gentleman  that  owns  the  place 
doesn't  live  here,  he  only  comes  for  the 
shooting,"  Malcolm  told  us. 

So  all  the  rest  of  the  year  the  beautiful 
stream  runs  brawling  down,  and  the  wide 
slopes  of  heather  blossom  and  fade,  innocent 
of  tourists,  who  throng  in  crowds  to  much 
inferior  scenery.  But  then,  as  I  have  said, 
this  is  an  unknown  country,  and  will  be  for 
generations,  unless  travellers  from  other 
countries  should  find  it  out  and  rouse  it  from 
its  melancholy,,  hopeless  condition  of  sloth 
and  decay. 

We  had  this  fine  glen  all  to  ourselves;  I 
think  we  had  seen  but  two  human  beings  till 
now.  Then  came  a  change.  Instead  of 
ban'en  moorland,  we  found  patches  of  pota- 
toes, even  cabbages,  while  here  and  there  a 
field  of  yet  green  oats,  interspersed  with 
masses  of  the  pretty  yellow  daisy  which  in 
Scotland  is  called  ^*  gules,"  showed  a  praise- 
worthy attempt  at  farming.  The  earthen 
banks,  or  rough  stone  dykes,  which  form  the 
usual  boundaries  in  Ireland,  when  there  are 
any  boundaries  at  all,  began  to  be  replaced 
by  green  hedges,  adorned  with  quantities  of 
honeysuckle,  the  largest  honeysuckle  flowers 
I  ever  saw.  Evidently  the  land  had  good 
capabilities,  even  though  it  was  only  about 
two  miles  from  the  sea-board. 

By  and  by  we  saw  a  village — at  least  two 
or  three  cottages  which  Malcolm  dignified  by 
that  name.  An  old  woman  came  out  of  one 
of  them,  whom  he  questioned  as  to  where 
we  should  find  "  th'  ould  altar." 

We  had  never  heard  of  it — so  he  informed 
us  that  it  was  a  very  curious  old  altar  in  a 
wood,  where  the  priest  used  to  say  mass 
until  the  last  few  years,  when  a  gentleman, 
''an'  a  Protestant  gentleman  too,  ladies," 
felt  so  sorry  for  the  poor  folks,  kneeling  out 
in  the  open  air  in  all  weathers,  that  he  built 
them  a  chapel  close  by. 

"An'  a  beautiful  new  chapel  it  is — and 
ye  must  go  and  see  it.  But  maybe  ye'd 
like  to  see  the  ould  altar  too,"  which  Malcolm 
evidently  thought  a  vastly  inferior  thing. 

We  thought  differently.  It  was  a  most 
interesting  relic  of  antiquity — pre-historic, 
evidently,  for  we  could  get  no  information 
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■wJiatever  nboiit  its  origin,  till  a  young 
inlmliitant  of  the  Glens,  whom  wo  afterwards 
met,  volunteered  to  give  me  a  wTitten 
ftcpount  of  it.  She  has  done  this  so  well, 
that  I  prefer  her  words  to  my  own. 

'■  Up  Glen  Dun,  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  sea,  is  an  old  stone  altiir,  where  the 
people  nsed  to  worship  long  before  there  was 
any  chapel  in  the  Glone.  I  don't  know — 
nor  does  any  one — how  old  the  altar  is.  It 
lies  in  the  hollow  of  a  hill,  outside  Cmiga 
Wood — the  oak-tree  being  older  than  the 
altar,  and  the  Runic  stone  older  than  the 
onk.  Great  stones  form  the  back  of  the 
altar,  which  is  supported  by  the  roots  of  the 
ancient  oak  split  in  two,  in  the  clefts  of 
which  grow  foxgloves  and  ferns.  You  can  see 
where  the  old  trunk  was  cut  through,  but 
two  young  trees  have  sprung  from  it,  one  on 


each  side ;  their  branches  have  spread  and 
joined,  making  a  close  shade  overhead. 

"The  nltar  beneath  is  in  the  form  of  all 
Christian  altars,  but  with  two  arms  built 
out  on  either  side.  In  place  of  the  crucifix 
is  the  Runic  stone,  as  I  have  heard  it  called, 
though  why  I  know  not,  for  it  seems  to  me 
like  the  broken  top  of  an  old  Irish  cross,  or 
else  has  been  shaped  into  a  cross  by  whoever 
wished  to  Christianise  it.  The  Figure  carved 
on  it  in  deep  relief,  though  much  weather- 
worn, is  either  a  Christ  or  a  saint.  It  has 
outstretched  arms — not  straight,  as  when 
fixed  on  a  cross,  but  one  a  little  elevated 
above  the  other.  Behind  the  head  is  an 
angel,  with  wings  clearly  discernible.  Below 
are  letters,  hut  so  much  defaced  that  one 
cannot  make  out  whether  they  are  Roman 
or  Irish  characters. 

"  Connected  with  this  altar,  which,  curious 


as  it  is,  no  archwologists  have  yet  discovered 
or  written  about,  is  a  superstition  still  firmly 
believed  in.  Tradition  threatened  any  one 
who  should  hurt  the  tree  or  move  a  stone 
from  the  altar,  with  a  heavy  curse.  Some 
generations  ago,  a  McAulay  of  Glenville, 
the  richest  man  in  all  the  seven  glens  of 
Antrim,  dared  to  cut  down  the  sacred  oak — 
but,  in  spite  of  this,  it  did  not  die.  The  two 
branches  it  put  forth  have  slowly  grown 
together  and  formed  a  second  tree,  else,  the 
people  say,  there  would  have  been  an  end  ot 
the  McAulays." 

However,  continual  misfortune  has  followed 
the  family,  which  has  lost  nearly  all  its 
wealth,  and  for  three  generations  there  has 
only  been  one  heir  to  the  name—as  there  is 
now.  The  present  McAulay  is  a  young  boy 
in  his  teens,  I  accidentally  saw  his  photo- 
graph— a  sweet,  good  face.  May  the  sacred 
oak  and  he  live  and  flourish  together ! 

We  found  Malcolm  and  his  Charlie  wait- 
ing outside  the  new  chapel,  which  he  eeemed 
so  determined  we  should  admire.  He  was 
himself  a  good  Catholic,  though  he  told  me 
he  had  served  front  a  hoy,  and  his  father 
befoi-e  him,  the  excellent  Protestant  family 
who  had  evidentlj-  won  his  entire  devotion. 
Partly  to  please  him,  we  were  going  into  the 
brand  new  modem  building,  when  we  were 
confronted  by  a  lovely  apparition  in  the 
shape  of  a  young  girl  on  a  chestnut  mare. 
She  with  difficulty  i«ined  in  the  pr«tty 
creature,  while  she  stooped  to  shake  hnnds 
with  our  Wild  Irish  Girl,  who  was  delighted 
to  see  her.  What  a  beaming  face  it  was  ! 
Involuntarily  I  thought  of  Moore's  lines  to 
Ilia  Irish  Girl ; 

"  For  whilst  I've  thpe  I)eforc  ine. 

With  heart  so  warm  and  eves  so  briglit, 
No  cloud  can  linger  o'l^r  me— 
Thnt  smile  turns  them  nil  to  light.'' 

"  So  you  have  been  looking  at  the  old 
altar  1  Did  you  see  the  well  which  some 
young  priest  once  blessed  1  He  was  dying, 
and  his  mother  told  him  he  ought  not  to  die 
without  leaving  some  good  thing  behind  hin). 
Bo  he  dug  a  hole  in  the  moss  with  his  hands, 
and  blessed  it,  and  it's  a  holy  well  to  this 

(N.B. — I  fear  it  isn't,  for  my  girls  after- 
wards sought  for  it  all  over  the  spot  which 
Malcolm  pointed  out  to  them,  and  found  not 
a  drop  of  water,  nor  the  ghost  of  a  well.) 

"  And  the  fairies'  thorn  1 "  continued  our 
eager  young  horsewoman.  "  Have  you  seen 
that?  It's  true — quite  true.  The  thorn- 
tree  was  so  old  that  it  had  never  been  known 
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to  flower — when,  two  years  ago,  it  suddenly 
took  to  blossoming,  and  was  covered  with 
may.  But  being  known  as  the  fairies*  tree, 
nobody  dared  to  touch  it.  Some  rash  hands 
plucked  a  flower  or  two,  and  had  heavy 
losses  directly.  I  myself  took  some  sceptical 
friends  to  see  it — they  would  insist  on  gather- 
ing the  blossoms — and  do  you  know,"  with 
a  curious  mizture  of  fun  and  earnest  in  her 
lovely  Irish  eyes,  "every  one  of  them  lost 
something!" 

We  all  laughed.  Though  I  did  not  say  so, 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  anybody 
going  anywhere  with  that  charming  girl 
would  be  not  unlikely  to  lose — something  I 

She  told  us  all  about  the  Catholic  chapel. 
"  Yes,  is  it  not  a  pretty  one  1  And  it  was 
really  built  by  a  Protestant.  We  don't  hate 
one  another  in  these  innocent  glens  as  you 
do  in  your  big  towns.  When  we  had  our 
bazaar  for  building  a  new  church  at  Cushen- 
dall,  the  Catholics  helped  us  a  great  deal. 
And  as  you  will  see,  in  this  churchyard 
Catholics  and  Protestants  lie  side  by  side. 
Xobody  objects." 

"  They  did  object  in  the  old  burying-ground 
at  Layde,"  said  our  Wild  Irish  Girl.  "  My 
great-great-grandmother  was  buried  a  good 
many  yards  distant  from  the  family  grave, 
because  she  was  a  Protestant." 

**  It  is  not  so  here,"  continued  the  mistress 
of  the  chestnut  mare,  with  difficulty — as  the 
beautiful  animal  evidently  disapproved  of 
conversation.  "  There  is  one  grave  you  must 
look  at.  A  girl  here  who  had  second  sight 
—as  they  call  it  in  Scotland — begged  her 
sweetheart,  a  fisher-lad,  not  to  go  to  sea  on 
a  certain  day,  as  he  would  certainly  be 
drowned.  He  was  drowned,  though  they 
managed  to  rescue  his  bo<ly  and  bury  it  in 
this  place.  The  girl  would  sit  for  hours 
beside  the  grave,  carving  a  ship  on  the  stone, 
till  at  last  she  went  melancholy  mad,  and 
jumped  from  a  rock  into  the  sea  at  Cushenduu. 
Good-bye — till  tea-time." 

And  she  galloped  off,  while  we  crossed  the 
—for  once — carefully  kept  graveyard  to  the 
stone  she  indicated,  and  pulling  the  moss 
away,  read  the  inscription  : 

^^  A  lister^ 8  burying-place.  Here  lies  the  hodtJy 
(>ic)  of  John^  his  son.  Died  March,  1803. 
Aged  18." 

Underneath,  rudely  scratched  as  with  a 
nail  or  pin,  was  the  outline  of  a  ship,  with 
the  words : 

'*  Your  ship,  love,  is  moored,  head  and  stem, 
for  aye." 


M.y  girls  looked  grave  for  two  minutes  or 
so,  and  then  life — young  happy  life — put 
aside  the  idea  of  death.  Besides,  the  grey 
dull  afternoon  was  brightening  into  a  lovely 
evening,  and  Charlie  started  off  careering 
at  a  speed  which  made  the  science  of  **  hold- 
ing on  " — to  people  not  used  to  Irish  cars — 
a  very  essential  study.  By  the  time  we 
reachcKl  Cushendun  we  were  all  ready  for 
a  quiet  saunter  round  another  of  those 
delightful  walled-in  gardens,  full  of  flowers 
and  fruit — and  a  hospitable  tea  afterwards. 

Cushendun— the  twin-village  of  Cushen- 
dall — is,  if  less  pretty,  decidedly  fresher, 
being  more  on  the  open  sea.  The  opposite 
coast  of  Scotland,  that  is,  the  Mull  of  Cantire, 
and  I  fancied  the  hilly  outline  of  the  deai* 
familiar  Island  of  Arran,  were  dimly  visible. 
But  just  now  my  young  folks  found  an 
attraction  nearer  home. 

Three  months  or  so  before,  there  had  been 
a  wreck  of  an  emigrant  ship,  the  Lake 
Champlain,  off  Cushendun.  Her  captain, 
stopping  to  put  on  shore  some  stowaways, 
had  run  her  on  the  rocks,  where  she  had 
ever  since  remained.  An  enterprising  Belfast 
firm  had  bought  her,  just  as  she  was,  **  for 
an  old  song,"  and  risked  the  ei^periment  of 
getting  her  off.  For  weeks  workmen  had 
been  employed  about  her,  inhabiting  a  large 
hut  on  the  beach,  and  working,  whenever 
weather  allowed,  with  the  help  of  a  number 
of  tugs,  to  get  her  afloat  again  ;  to  the  great 
interest  of  all  the  village,  indeed,  all  the 
country-side. 

"  You  must  come  and  look  at  her ;  she 
lies  just  where  she  went  ashore,  close  here. 
Every  day  they  expect  to  move  her,  but 
still  she  sticks  fast.  No — by  Jove,  she's 
off!" 

The  energetic  youth  threw  down  the  glass 
through  which  he  w^as  looking,  and  bounded 
over  the  wire  fence  like  a  shot.  All  the 
other  young  people  followed.  The  Bird 
flew  as  if  she  had  really  wings ;  the  Violet, 
who  according  to  her  college  rules,  is  obliged 
to  act  as  amateur  flre-man,  or  fire-woman, 
turning  out  at  a  minute's  notice  for  various 
gymnastic  performances  consequent  on  some 
imaginary  conflagration — the  Violet  took  to 
her  heels,  light  as  air.  Even  the  Wild  Irish 
Girl  refused  to  linger  tamely  behind,  but 
rose  up  and  fled  after  the  rest.  We  elders 
were  left  alone. 

**  Well,  we  can't  leap  fences  and  clamber 
over  rocks,  so  let  us  walk  quietly  down  to 
the  shore  and  see  the  Lake  Champlain  glide 
past." 

So  she  did,  tugged  by  two  vessels,  and 
followed   by   several   more.     We   could  see 
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her  decks,  full  of  moviag  black  dots,  and  her 
portholes,  out  of  which  poured  four  continuous 
streams  of  water,  phowing  how  hard  her 
pumpn  muBt  be  working. 

"But  if  they  can  only  keep  her  afloat 
till  she  gets  to  Belfast,  the  firm  will  repay 
themselves  over  and  over  again  for  the  sum 
they  spent  upon  her.  They  were  plucky 
fellows  to  risk  it." 

Pluck,  with  perseverance  added,  always 
rouses  sympathy.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  a 
body  of  workmen  and  villagers  running 
eagerly  to  the  shore,  whence,  as  she  passed. 


"  How  delightful  1  to  have  an  old  castle 
at  your  very  front  door.  How  old  is  it  1 
What  do  you  know  about  iti" 

"Nothing,"  answered  the  young  horae- 
woman,  who  looked  as  pretty  out  of  her 
riding  habit  as  in  it,  and  had  kindly  left 
the  young  folks'  company  for  that  of  the 
old,  "  Nothing  —  except  that  it  has  a 
Banshee." 

"  A  Banshee  ! " 

"  Of  course,  since  the  castle  belonged  to 
the  McQuillans,  a  real  old  Irish  family,  long 
extinct.      The   McDonnells  and   KIcAuUys 


they  gave  the  rescued  vessel  the  loudest  and 
heartiest  cheer. 

"  We  have  not  had  such  an  excitement  for 
years.  I  hope  it  may  be  many  a  year  before 
we  have  such  another,  for  wrecks  are  not 
common  here.  Sometimes  the  weather  is 
delightful  till  near  Christmas — e.\pept  for 
accidental  storms.  See  how  they  have  beaten 
to  pieces  that  ruin  opposite,  which  was  once 

Some  one,  who  likes  old  ca.stles  better 
than  moilern  steam-boats,  pricked  up  her 
ears  at  this,  and  began  to  investigate  eagerly 
a  pile  of  ruins  opposite  the  house. 


and  the  rest  of  us  are  quite  too  modem  to 
ke?p  a  Biinshee." 

"  You  never  heard  her  cry  V 

"  No  ;  but  our  people  say  they  have,  some- 
times in  the  winter  storms.  J>o  you  belipve 
in  Biinsheesl" 

1  could  not  say  "  Yes,"  and  I  v.ould  not 
say  "No."  My  young  friend  looked  much 
delighted. 

"  I  am  so  glad  :  for  I  believe  in  Bansliees 
and  leprachauns,  and  all  sorts  of  things.  And 
I  know  an  old  woman  who  is  certain  s^he 
once  heai-d  a  Banshee  cry.  Would  you  like 
to  hear  the  storv  I " 
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I  asked  her  to  write  it  down,  with  other 
** quite  true"  stones  which  she  then  told 
me,  but  I  could  not  possibly  remember. 
Here  it  is.  Of  course,  I  ask  nobody  to 
believe  it,  but  it  is  curious  how  tenaciously 
such  beliefs  yet  linger  in  Ireland. 

"There  is  now  living  in  Bristol  a  Mrs. 
Linahan,  an  old  Irishwoman,  who  has  not 
seen  her  own  country  for  forty  years.  She 
is  old,  poor,  bed-ridden,  and  suffering,  but 
patient  and  cheerful  beyond'  belief.  Her 
strongest  feeling  is  love  for  Ireland,  and  she 
likes  talking  to  me  because  I  am  Iiish. 
Many  a  time,  sitting  in  her  little  close  room, 
above  the  noisy  street,  she  has  told  me 
about  Banshees,  and  Phookas,  and  fairies — 
especially  the  first.  She  declares  solemnly 
she  once  heard  the  cry,  or  awine,  of  a 
Banshee. 

"  *  It  was  when  I  was  a  little  young  child,' 
she  told  me,  'and  knew  nothing  at  all  of 
Banshees,  or  of  death.  One  day  my  mother 
sent  me  to  see  afther  my  grandmother,  the 
length  of  three  miles  from  our  house.  All 
the  road  was  deep  in  snow  and  I  went  my 
lone  —  and  didn't  know  the  grandmother 
was  dead,  and  my  aunt  gone  to  the  village 
for  help.  So  I  got  to  the  house,  and  I  see 
her  lying  so  still  and  quiet  I  thought  she 
was  sleepin'.  When  I  called  her  and  she 
wouldn't  stir  or  spake,  I  thought  I'd  put  snow 
on  her  face  to  wake  her.  I  just  stepped 
outside  to  get  a  handfiil,  and  came  in, 
leaving  the  door  open,  and  then  I  heard  a 
fai'-away  cry,  so  faint  and  yet  so  fearsome 
that  I  shook  like  a  leaf  in  the  wind.  It  got 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  then  I  heard  a  sound 
like  clapping  or  wringing  of  hands,  as  they 
do  in  keening  at  a  funeral.  Twice  it  came, 
and  then*  I  slid  down  to  the  ground,  and 
crept  under  the  bed  where  my  grandmother 
lay,  and  there  I  heard  it  for  the  third  time, 
crying,  Ochone,  Ochone,  at  the  very  door. 
Then  it  suddenly  stopped;  I  couldn't  tell 
where  it  went,  and  I  dared  not  lift  up  my 
head  till  the  women  came  into  the  house. 
One  o'  them  took  me  up  and  said,  **  It  was 
the  Banshee  the  child  heard,  for  the  woman 
that  lies  there  was  one  of  the  real  onld  Irish 
families  — she  was  an  O* Grady  and  that's  the 
raison  of  it.' 

"And  then,  seeing  I  was  rather  grave — 
though  my  family  are  of  the  humble  modem 
race,  only  two  or  three  hundred  years  old, 
so  we  don't  keep  a  Banshee — Mrs.  Linahan 
went  on  to  tell  me,  in  her  poetical  south- 
country  language,  about  catching  a  lepra- 
chaun. 

"  *  Did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  a  leprachaun, 
dear  ?     He's  a  little  ould  man,  as  cute  as  a 


fox,  and  as  hard  to  grip  hould  of.  But  if  ye 
can  catch  him  and  keep  him  safe  for  a  year 
and  a  day,  he'll  tell  ye  where  the  fairy  gold 
is  lyin',  and  ye'll  be  rich  ever  after.  Well, 
there  was  a  foolish  man  away  in  Connaught 
— they're  mostly  fools  there,  my  dear — and 
he  catched  a  leprachaun  sleeping  undher 
some  white  clover,  and  carried  him  home, 
and  then  he  was  bothered  entirely  where  to 
keep  him.  So  he  put  him  in  a  wicker  basket 
turned  upside  down,  close  by  the  fire,  right 
forenenst  where  himself  would  be  always 
sitting  on  his  creepy.  "  Faix !  that'll  do 
for  ye  now,"  said  he,  and  went  to  get  his 
supper.  But  the  leprachaun  set  up  such  a 
hullabaloo,  **  Let  me  out,  let  me  out,  let  me 
go  to  me  wife  and  me  childher,"  and  kept 
up  the  same,  day  and  night,  till  the  poor 
man  was  nigh  crazed,  and  went  into  a 
tantrum  and  turned  up  the  wicker  basket. 
"  Musha !  go  'long  out  of  that,"  ses  he, 
and  the  leprachaun  was  up  and  away  out 
of  the  door. 

"  *  But  wait  till  I  tell  ye,  dear,  of  another  man 
I  knowed  myself,  that  catched  a  leprachaun. 
He  was  an  Ulster  man,  and  thev  knows  the 
ways  of  the  world  better  nor  them  o'  Con- 
naught.  So  he  never  heeded  the  leprachaun's 
crying,  but  just  said,  "  Whist,  ye  cripple  ! 
be  asy  now,  as  asy  as  ye  can,"  till  the  year 
and  the  day  were  out.  And  then  the 
leprachaun  cried  out  in  his  little  small  voice, 
"  The  north  side  o'  the  hill,  undher  the  great 
big  stone.  Let  me  out,  let  me  out."  So 
the  Ulster  man  let  him  out,  and  went  to  the 
north  side  of  the  hill,  and  what  he  found 
there  nobody  knew;  but  he  grew  a  rich 
man,  and  got  to  the  very  top  o'  the  tree.'  " 

As  many  Ulster  men  do,  with  or  without 
fairy  gold.  Nothing  strikes  one^  more  in 
going  among  these  Antrim  glens,  and  along 
the  Antrim  coast,  than  the  total  difference 
of  race  there  is  between  different  parts  of 
the  self -same  country  -  in  no  country  more 
noticeable  than  in  Ireland.  These  Ulster 
men,  hardy,  industrious,  self-reliant,  need 
only  the  influx  of  a  little  more  money,  a 
little  more  education,  with  kindly  guidance 
into  that  civilisation  which  education  alone 
can  give,  to  become  a  valua>)le  integral  part 
of  the  empire.  The  best  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland — and  she  needs  it — is  to  cultivate 
among  her  ignorant  masses  those  qualities 
which  would  make  her  fit  to  govern  herself. 

We  found  that  our  artist,  travelling  on 
ahead  of  us,  had  missed  the  two  sights  upon 
which  Cushendun  prides  itself —a  fine  viaduct, 
too  modem  for  artistic  purjx)sc»s,  which  spans 
Glen  Dun  river,  and  some  sc^-<!aves  and 
natural  arches,  remarkable  anvwhere  but  on 
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this  magnificent  coast,  which  abounds  in 
such.  The  ancient  altar  is  so  little  known 
that  he  had  never  even  heard  of  it !  There- 
fore Cushendun  must  go  un-illustrated :  a 
happy  hunting-ground  for  future  painters, 
who  would  find  in  the  Glens  of  Antrim 
material  for  a  whole  summer's  work. 

August  22. — And  yet  summer  here  seemed 
still  at  its  prime.  What  a  Sunday  it  was ! 
like  an  Italian  day,  cloudless  from  beginning 
to  end.  What  a  contrast  in  its  solitary 
peace  to  Sunday  fortnight,  when  I  had  been 
lured  to  go,  rather  unwillingly,  to  the 
Spurgeon  Tabernacle — quitting  it  with  every 
I'espect  for  the  man  who,  by  his  earnestness, 
attracts  all  sorts  of  people  and  ''compels 
them  to  come  in  " — but  with  a  determination 
never  to  go  again  myself.  One  almost  re- 
gretted leaving  the  solemn, wordless  preaching 
of  the  everlasting  sea,  for  the  little  church 
of  Cushendall,  which  the  good  Catholics  had 
helped  the  Protestants  to  build,  in  this 
**  sleepy,  simple  parish,"  as,  to  our  amuse- 
ment, the  preacher  called  it  in  his  sermon. 
A  sermon  which  enthusiastically  begged  our 
contributions  for  some  South  African  Mission. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  tliat  a  better 
mission  would  be  the  civilisation  of  the 
starving  semi-heathens  in  Donegal,  Galway, 
and  Connemara. 

But  the  indignant  spirit,  which  I  confess 
always  awakes  in  me  after  missionary  ser- 
mons, was  soothed  by  an  afternoon  saunter  on 
the  shore,  and  a  delightful  cottage  tea,  which 
will  be  to  my  English  girls  a  perpetual  refuta- 
tion of  the  creed  that — except  the  gentry — all 
Imh  folk  are  untidy  and  uncleanly.  Also  a 
visit  to  a  private  cottage  hospital,  where  the 
descendant  of  I  know  not  how  many  old 
heroes — land-rovers  and  sea-robbers — spends 
her  peaceful  days  in  doing  all  tlie  good  she 
can  to  the  sick  of  the  neighbourhood. 

And  here  the  Violet,  who  had  never  in 
her  life  been  inside  a  Catholic  chapel,  begged 
me  to  take  her  to  one.  Why  not?  Good 
Christians  can  say  their  prayers  anywhere, 
with  any  other  Christians,  who  are  in  real 
earnest. 

Though  the  congregation  consisted  mostly 
of  what  we  call  the  lower  classes,  their 
reverent  behaviour  was  unmistakable.  Old 
women,  with  the  usual  bright-coloured  plaid 
shawl  over  their  heads,  parents  with  their 
cliildren,  and  a  number  of  young  men  who 
had  been  lounging  outside,  crept  quietly  in, 
knelt  and  said  their  beads.  The  gathering 
twilight,  the  simplicity  and  hush  of  the  place 
made  it  feel  sacred,  until  the  priest  entered, 
and  in  English,  marked  with  a  strong  L*ish 


brogue,  and  so  rapid  that  it  was  almost  as 
unintelligible  as  Latin,  pattered  over  a  service 
entitled  **  the  Rosary  of  Mary." 

I  often  think,  if  that  meek  and  holy 
woman,  "  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord,"  whom 
we  Protestants  do  not  revere  half  enough — 
could  look  down  and  hear  herself  thus  mis- 
interpreted, how  she  would  shrink  from  her 
so-called  worship  I  It  made  us  sad  to  listen, 
sadder  still  to  think  of  those  others  who 
listened  in  the  simplest  and  sincerest  faith. 
But  in  those  things  no  man  has  a  right  to 
judge  his  brother.  Enough  if  he  keeps  his 
own  faith  firm,  his  practice  right,  and  his 
conscience  clear. 

Still,  I  think  the  Violet,  like  myself,  felt 
relieved  when  we  got  out  into  the  still, 
sweet,  golden-tinted  evening,  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church  of  nature,  which  is  open  to 
all,  and  satisfies  all. 

August  23. — This  Monday  morning  we 
had  settled  to  go  up  another  of  the  beautiful 
Antrim  glens.  There  are  seven — Glen  Arm, 
Glen  Ariff,  Glen  Bally emon,  Glen  An,  Glen 
Dun,  Glen  Sheaske,  and  Glen  McKearin. 
Each  one  has  a  dift'erent  character,  and  all 
are  as  yet  equally  unknown  to  artist,  geologist^ 
and  antiquary. 

Glen  Ariff,  whither  we  were  bound,  is  the 
largest  of  the  seven,  and  has  two  rivers 
tumbling  down  it ;  we  could  hear  their  noise 
rising  up  through  the  mist  which  filled  the 
valley,  and  hid  a  view,  which,  we  were  told, 
included  the  o])posite  coast  of  Scotland. 
Just  before  we  reached  our  goal,  after  nearly 
two  hours  of  steady  ascent,  which  did  the 
utmost  credit  to  Malcolm  and  his  Charlie, 
the  white  fog  cleared  a  little  and  we  saw 
both  sides  of  the  glen,  green  with  pastures 
and  thick  with  plantations,  which  it  owes  to 
the  land-owner — Mr.  Conway  Dobbs. 

The  Dobbs  family  rivals  the  McDonnells 
and  McAulays  in  the  persi.stency  with  which 
it  has  taken  root  here,  ever  since  the  time  of 
its  first  ancestor.  Captain  Dobbs,  son  of  & 
city  magnate  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
This  branch  of  it  owns  a  large  estate;  in 
fact  nearly  the  whole  of  the  glen.  Well 
planted,  well  cultivated,  and  dotted  with 
thousands  of  sheep,  the  only  blot  on  the 
beauty  of  Glen  Ariff  is  the  red  patches 
caused  by  the  working  of  iron  mines,  opened 
ten  years  ago,  when  a  railway  down  to  the 
sea  was  also  made.  Now,  the  price  of  iron 
ore  has  suddenly  fallen — the  works  are 
stopped — the  railway  useless.  But  it  will 
take  a  good  while  before  nature  can  repair 
the  damage  done  her.  Lord  Antrim,  who 
owns  the  mineral  royalties  of  the  glen,  being 
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aa  abeentee  landlord,  does  not  suffer  fi'om 
this  ugly  invasion  of  the  beautiful  by  the 
practiral^but  other  people  do, 

A  waterfall — the  finest  of  two— -which 
our  artJEt  sketched,  in  defiance  of  a  whole 
army  of  midgee,  is  very  beautiful.  Near 
it — or  near  Cushendun  (Ihere  are  two  ti'a- 
ditions,  each  equally  attested)  the  great  Shaae 
O'Neill,  that  proud  chieftain  who  used  to 
sign,  "I  am  Shane  O'Neill,"  is  said  to  have 
been  murdei'ed  by  the  McDonnells,  whom  he 
had  defeated  two  years  before,  near  Bally- 
castle.     These  glens  are  full  of  such  stories. 


e  at  the  Giant's 


at  Cuflhendall.     W©  w 
Causeway  tliat  night. 

"  You  miul  go  by  the  coast-road,"  said  our 
friend.  "  It  is  a  little  rougher,  but  much 
finer  than  the  ordinary  tourist-road.  Malcolm 
declares  that  if  you  will  send  your  luggage 
on  by  a  separate  car  along  the  good  road, 
he  can  easily  manage  thiii  bad  one  —with 
Charlie." 

Good  Malcolm's  zeal  outran  his  discretion, 
but  we  assented,  ignorantly  as  gratefully, 
and  started  on  an  expedition  which  we  shall 
always  remember.    It  was  one  of  the  grandest 


rysim  a  DraitiHf  tf  F.  Noel  Pati 


concerning  that  long  struggle  between 
the  Scottish  and  English  invaders  and  the 
native  liish,  which  kept  up  a  condition  of 
barbarism  along  these  shores,  compared  to 
which  medieeval  England  wiut  a  civilised 
conntry.  Now,  the  great  families  do  not 
fight  over  the  land— they  only  leiive  it !  All 
honour  to  those  who,  like  the  owner  of  Glen 
Ariff,  stay  and  do  their  l«st  for  it,  through 
every  trouble  and  difliculty. 

August  24.— And  the  loveliest  day  that 
ever  "came  out  of  the  sky."     Alas,  our  last 


—and  roughest — roads  we 


ivelled  i 


Up  to  Cushendun  and  a.  mile  or  two 
beyond,  it  was  a  trifle  hilly,  but  picturesque 
as  that  which  wiuds along  the  Mediterranean 
Riviera.  And  no  Ausonian  sea  could  be 
bluer  or  calmer  than  that  which  lay  beneath 
us.  As  empty  too— scarcely  a  boat  or  sail 
dotting  its  solitary  bi'east. 

The  land  was  everywhere  well  cultivated, 
though  so  close  to  the  sea.  Fields  of 
oats  wavt'd  in  every  bit  of  comparatively 
level  giound,  jMit^toes  flourished  in  nooks  of 
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the  cliffs ;  where,  built  in  any  possible  corner, 
nestled  tidy  cotta<^es.  Bright-eyed  children, 
quantities  of  fowls,  and  cows  that  seemed  to 
have  the  talent  of  goats  for  climbing  any- 
where, implied  an  industrious  and  thriving 
community. 

"Ye*  re  right,  ma'am,"  said  Malcolm 
pausing  to  converse  and  to  breathe — he 
always  led  his  horse  uphill  and  downhill, 
as  'we  began  to  notice.  "They're  well  off, 
most  of  them  farmers.  They  pays  their  rint, 
and  the  masther's  always  kind  to  thim." 
Evidently  the  fierce  battle  between  landlord 
and  tenant  was  only  a  thing  heard  afar  off 
on  this  fortunate  coast. 

Every  minute  it  grew  more  beautiful — and 
more  difficult.  The  girls  were  always  getting 
out  and  in,  and  the  car  itself  took  an  inclined 
plane  now  and  again,  which  made  "hold- 
ing on "  an  anxious  necessity.  The  tiny 
bits  of  level  ground  became  so  few  that  all 
who  could  use  their  legs  did  so.  For  Charlie 
— his  tottering  le«:s  were  painful  to  behold, 
but  his  devoted  JVlalcolm  encouraged  1dm-  - 
and  me. 

"Don't  ve  mind,  ma'am.  Charlie  can  do 
it.  I'm  holding  his  collar  up.  It  was  just 
about  this  place  that  a  horse  in  a  car  with 
some  gentlemen  got  choked  with  his  collar, 
going  uphill,  and  dropped  down  dead  on  the 
spot." 

At  this  cheerful  information  I  tried  to 
look  as  if  there  was  nothing  on  my  mind, 
but  while  I  kept  one  eye  on  Tor  Point,  Fair 
Head,  <kc.,  ifcc,  the  other  was  fixed  on 
Charlie. 

My  girls  walked  on  and  on,  it  must  have 
been  for  over  twelve  miles,  and  declared  this 
was  the  most  splendid  walk  imaginable.  The 
views  changed  every  minute  ;  the  air  was  so 
bracing  that  they  felt  capable  of  anything. 
I  know  not  whether  we  were  glad  or  sorry 
to  reach  the  bit  of  green  high  table-land 
where,  it  had  been  kindly  arranged,  a  little 
trap  should  meet  us  to  take  me  down  the 
very  steep  descent  and  up  the  ascent,  at 
Merlough  Bay. 

It  was  not  there.  No  sign  of  it,  or  any- 
thing. Suddenly  Malcolm  remembered  a 
painful  fact. 

"  It's  fair-day  at  Ballycastle,  and  there'll 
not  be  a  man  in  the  place — or  a  horse." 

This  was  serious,  as  we  had  trusted  to 
getting  a  car  here — our  luggage,  on  another, 
having  preceded  us  to  Ballycastle. 

"  Never  you  mind,  ma'am,"  said  Malcolm 
cheerilv.  "If  it  comes  to  the  worst  we'll 
give  Charlie  an  hour  or  two's  rest,  and  I'll 
take  yez  on  to  Ballycastle.  I'll  get  home 
by  daylight  to-morrow  morning." 


And  here  he  propo«?ed  that  the  young 
ladies  should  descend  to  Merlough  Bay,  while 
he  "  tuk  care  o*  the  old  lady " — which  I 
must  say  he  did  most  faithfully. 

There  was  no  road,  but  we  jolted  patiently 
across  the  moor,  he  leading  Charlie,  and  1 
holding  on  as  well  as  I  could,  till  at  last  I 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  walk,  for  a  treat. 
At  last  we  reached  a  farmhouse — whence,  as 
Malcolm  had  foreseen,  every  available  horse 
and  man  had  vanished.  He  took  possession 
of  the  empty  stjible,  introducing  me  to 
the  house,  and  to  the  mistress's  kindlv 
hospitality. 

She  was  certainly  "well  off."  For  the 
furniture  in  her  parlour — a  beautiful  old 
clock,  and  presses  of  mahogany,  almost  black 
with  age — would  have  delighted  a  collector. 
There  were  pictures  of  saints,  and  white 
images  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  "  We're  all 
Catholics  in  these  parts,"  Malcolm  had  said. 
-And  though  the  hens  and  their  families  ran 
about  the  floor,  and  more  than  one  shepherd's 
dog  rose  up  angrily  from  before  the  turf 
fire,  where  he  lay  with  the  childi^n,  the  place 
was  exceedingly  tidy,  and  the  basin  of  hot 
bread  and  milk  which  the  mistress  gave  me 
was  truly  delicious.  I  say  "  gave  me,"  for 
it  was  only  by  stealth  that  I  was  able  to 
insert  a  small  coin  into  the  Iwiby's  pudgy 
hand.  She  would  have  given  me  tea,  or 
anything  else  she  had,  with  the  heartiest 
hospitality. 

Not  less  kindness  did  the  girls  meet  with. 
Malcolm  and  I,  sitting  like  two  crows  on  the 
hill  top,  and  talking  with  that  mixture  of 
friendliness  and  entire  respect  peculiar  to 
Irish  servants,  waited  anxiously  for  them, 
and  at  last  watched  them  slowly  mount  up 
from  the  bay — such  a  beautiful  bay  !  •*  But  ye 
couldn't  have  done  it,  ye  don't  know  what  it 
is,"  said  Malcolm  consolingly.  They  had 
lost  themselves,  and  got  almost  into  despair, 
when  they  saw  a  farmhouse.  The  mistress 
took  them  into  a  most  comfortable  kitchen, 
where,  in  front  of  a  large  fire,  upon  a 
luxurious  bed  of  straw,  and  surrounded  bv 
her  eleven  new-born  babies,  lav  an  enormous 
sow ! 

"  The  good  woman  seemed  very  proud  of 
her  interesting  invalid.  *  She's  not  a  bit  o' 
throuble,  the  crathur  !  Only  she  snores  so,  I 
can't  sleep  o'  nights.'  It  was  the  funniest 
sight  you  ever  saw." 

And  my  two  English  girls  laughed  as  if 
they  never  could  stop  laughing.  They  had 
been  most  hospitably  tieated,  and  offered 
hot  potato-cakes  —  bread  is  i-are  in  this 
region — but  they  were  still  able  to  attack 
the  provision-basket  which  had  been  kindly 
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filled  at  CushendalL  And  they  spoke  enthu- 
siasticallj  of  the  beauty  of  Merlough  Bay, 
which,  alas,  I  could  not  behold.  And  then 
CharHe,  reappearing  as  fresh  as  ever,  and 
Maloolm  cheerily  declaring  the  additional  five 
miles  of  his  journey  were  ''no  throuble  at 
all  at  aU/'  we  were  ashamed  to  feel  tired, 
and  started  ofF  boldly  for  Ballycastle. 

"  Fair  Head  in  foul  weath?r/'  as  our  artist 
saw  it  and  has  depicted  it,  we  did  not  see,  for 
it  followed  us,  or  rather  we  it,  for  many  a 
mile,  standing  out  clear  against  the  bluest  of 
skies,  with  the  calmest  of  seas  below.  We 
longed  to  have  been  able  to  do — what  all 
tourists  should  do — take  a  boat  at  Merlough 
Bay,  and  row  under  this  grand  headland, 
^th  its  basaltic  pillars,  three  hundred  feet 
high,  its  other  broken  pillars  lying  on  the 
beach  below,  and  above,  the  Grey  Man's  Path 
—another  pillar  which,  in  its  fall  ages  and 
ages  ago,  has  lodged  across  a  chasm  in  the 
rock,  and  up  which  on  stormy  nights  a  grey 
man  is  said  to  stalk.  On  the  top  of  Fair 
Head  are  three  fresh-water  lakes,  in  one  of 
which  may  still  be  traced  the  remains  of  an 
old  lake  dwelling,  and  not  far  off  a  cromlech, 
once  used  for  badger-baiting.  "  The  fine  old 
Irish  gentleman"  of  yesterday — perhaps 
<?ven  to^y — was  more  of  a  sportsman  than 
An  archieologist.  Else  Bonamary-y  Abbey, 
which  we  passed  a  short  distance  from  the 
road  (it  really  was  a  road,  level  and  good  at 
last !),  would  never  have  had  its  ancient 
ruins  disfigured  by  a  hideous  slate-roofed, 
modem  excrescence,  and  its  tombs — it  was 
for  four  centuries  the  burial  place  of  the 
McDonnells — broken,  defaced,  and  destroyed. 
Our  artist  had  been  deeply  interested  in  it 
and  has  sketched  it  con  aviore, 

Ballycastle,  which  we  were  now  approach- 
ing, was  a  hundred  years  since  a  flourishing 
town.  Its  valuable  coalfields,  extending  along 
the  coast  to  Merlough  Bay,  belonged  to  a 
Colonel  Boyd,  whose  influence  brought  about 
the  erection  of  a  fine  harbour.  But  he  died, 
and  all  fell  into  decay.  The  harbour  became 
a  ruin,  the  docks  a  green  field.  Speculators 
worked  the  coalfields  by  fits  and  starts,  but 
always  at  a  loss,  and  Ballycastle  Wi^s  fast 
sinking  into  oblivion,  when  the  railway  be- 
tween Belfast  and  Portrush  stopped  at  it — 
and  saved  it. 

Now,  to  all  appearance,  it  is  a  thriving 
place.  As  we  passed  through  its  suburbs 
we  noticed  several  good,  nay,  handsome 
houses.  Its  market-place  was  crammed  with 
people.  In  addition  to  the  groups  of  men 
^nd  beasts  that  we  had  met  coming  from  the 
fair,  booths,  with  dancing  and  theatrical 
artistes    outside,    attracted    each    its    little 


crowd,  and  in  the  midst  I  saw  more  than 
one  woman  trying  to  soothe  or  lead  home  a 
drunken  husband — whom  nobody  minded,  or 
only  laughed  at. 

Such  sights  from  the  hotel  windows  did 
not  encourage  us  to  stay  the  night  there, 
nor  did  a  little  episode  in  the  coffee-room — 
which  we  shared  with  a  gentleman  and  his 
wife.  She  lay  on  the  sofa  and  looked  as 
if  she  had  been  crying.  Suddenly  the 
window  was  thrown  up  from  outside. 

"  Will  your  honor r  have  the  caniage  round 
at  six  ] " 

"At  six,"  answered  *his  honour,*  rather 
grumpily. 

"And  will  ye  have  the  bull  tied  behind 
itl" 

"Certainly,  certainly."  At  which  we  did 
not  wonder  that  the  lady  on  the  sofa  looked 
cross  as  well  as  tired.  But  it  was  evidently 
the  custom  of  the  countrv. 

We  thought,  in  case  the  bull  might  be 
going  our  way,  we  had  better  drive  off  at 
once  ;  so  we  bade  a  cordial  and  grateful  adieu 
to  Malcolm,  who  [persisted  that  he  should  be 
home  "long  before  daylight,"  and  that 
Charlie  would  not  be  a  bit  the  worse — and 
departed,  in  a  waggonette  this  time,  where 
if  we  dropped  asleep — not  unlikely  ! — we 
should  at  least  be  safe  from  falling  off. 

The  evening  shadows — and  a  slight  drizzle 
— made  us  less  eager  after  scenery,  yet  when 
our  driver  said,  "  Carrick-a-rede,  ladies,"  my 
girls  roused  themselves  and  insisted,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  small,  a  very  small,  boy,  who 
was  captured  hard  by,  on  going  to  see  it. 
In  their  absence  our  driver  politely  began  to 
entertain  me. 

"  I  druv  a  young  gentleman  to  Carrick-a- 
rede  the  other  day,  who  made  a  pictur  of  it. 
He  was  a  fine  young  gentleman  and  well  up 
to  things.  He  seemed  to  think  we  were  all 
Home  Rulers,  but  I  tould  him  no,  the 
Queen  has  as  loyal  subjects  in  Ireland  as  she 
has  anywhere,  if  she  only  knew  it.  There's 
a  gentleman  named  Parnell,  as  makes  a  great 
talk,  but  half  of  us  don't  know  him,  or  care 
for  him.  And  there's  Mr.  So  and  So,  and 
So  and  So—  " 

Here  he  entered  into  a  long  political 
tirade,  which  I  will  not  repeat,  and,  indeed, 
can  scarcely  remember;  except  that  he 
wound  up  by  wishing  it  would  please  Pro- 
vidence to  take  a  certain  old  man  who  had 
been,  as  I  insisted,  a  good  and  gi*eat  man  in 
his  day — to  another  and  a  better  world.  I 
only  name  this  to  show  how  fierce  on  both 
sides  are  the  political  parties  who  tear  Ireland 
to  pieces  between  them — as  fierce  as  those 
semi-savages  who  fought  with  Shane  O'Neill 
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and  with  Sorley  Boy  M'Donnell  aloug  these 
very  shores. 

Duoanjoie  Caetle,  where  this  renowned 
Sorley  Bo^r  was  bora  and  died — ^quietly  in  his 
bed,  for  a  wonder  1 — is  the  merest  ruin.  But 
Dunseverick  Castle,  which  now  loomed  large 
in  the  twilight,  and  distracted  my  girls' 
attention  from  the  wonders  of  Carrick-a-rede 
(of  which  more  by  and  by) — is  a  much  older 
fortress  ;  indeed,  it  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  a  Milesian  from  Asia  Minor  in  the  year 
of  the  world  3666  1  Certainly  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  Annalt  qfthe  Four  Maet«r»,  as  having 
been  visited  and  blessed  by  St.  Patrick. 

We  longed  to  stop  and  jjivestigate  it, 
standing  on  its  detached  island-rock,  abso- 
lutely impregnable  from  the  sea,  and  only 
connected  with  the  mainlaud  by  a  natural 
portcullis — a  atrip  of  green  a  few  yards  wide. 
But    the    gathering     darkness    would    have 


made  such  an  attempt  very  unsafe.  And 
we  had  still  before  us  miles  of  gloomy,  un- 
known road  ere  we  conld  reach  the  Qiaut's 
Causeway. 

What  it  was  like,  or  what  sort  of  refuge 
we  should  find  there  for  our  weary  bones, 
was  equally  unknown  to  us,  but  we  were  too 
worn  out  to  speculate.  I  rather  think  for 
the  last  mile  or  two  we  sank  into  total 
silence ;  the  road  seemed  interminable  and 
we  felt  as  if  it  was  years  since  we  had  left 
the  happy  shelter  of  Cushendall. 

But  every  journey  comes  to  an  end  some 
time ;  and  never  did  weary  wayfarers  hail  a 
pleasanter  sight  than  the  gieam  of  light 
from  the  opening  door,  or  enjoy  a  more 
welcome  tea,  and  still  more  welcome  bed, 
than  we  did  when  we  arrived  at  last  at  the 
Giant's  Causeway. 


(To  be  cmUinued.) 
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Had  pared    the    dirt, 

and  sprinkled  round 

the    floor. 

Now     Moll     had 

j         whirl'd  her  mop 
I 

_,    with  dexterous 


Prepared  to  scrub  the  entry  and  the  stairs. 
The  youth 
with  b  roomy 
stump  began 

to  trace 
The  kennel's 
edge,    where 
wheels   had 
worn    the 
place. 


The  small  coal  man  was  heard  with  cadence  deep. 
Till  drown 'd  in  shriller  notes  of  chimney-sweep : 


Duns  at  his  lordship's   gate   began  to  meet; 
And  brick-dust  Moll  had  scream'd  through 
half  the  street 


3^9 
The    turnkey    now   his    flock   returning    sees, 


Duly   let   out    a-nights    to   steal    for   fees; 
The    watchful   bailiffs    take    their   silent   stands, 
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And  schoolboys 


jiMiys  i^^; 
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a  queen  enchanted  who  may  not  laugh  or  weep, 
Glad  at  heart  and  guarded  from  change  and  care  like  ours. 
Jtt  ahout  with  beauty  by  days  and  nights  that  creep 
)ft  as  breathless  ripples  that  softly  shoreward  sweep, 
Lies  the  lovely  city  whose  grace  no  grief  deflowers. 
Age  and  grey  forgetfulness,  time  that  shifts  and  veers, 
Touch  not  thee,  our  fairest,  whose  charm  no  rival  nears, 

Hailed  as  England's  Florence  of  one  whose  praise  gives  grace, 
Landor,  once  thy  lover,  a  name  that  love  reveres : 
Dawn  and  noon  and  sunset  are  one  before  thy  face. 

Dawn  whereof  we  know  not,  and  noon  whose  fruit  we  reap. 

Garnered  up  in  record  of  years  that  fell  like  flowers, 
Sunset  liker  sunrise  along  the  shining  steep 
Whence  thy  fair  face  lightens,  and  where  thy  soft  springs  leap. 

Crown  at  once  and  gird  thee  with  grace  of  guardian  powers. 
Loved  of  men  beloved  of  us,  souls  that  fame  inspheres, 
All  thine  air  hath  music  for  him  who  dreams  and  hears; 

Voices  mixed  of  multitudes,  feet  of  friends  that  pace. 
Witness  why  for  ever,  if  heaven's  face  clouds  or  clears. 

Dawn  and  noon  and  sunset  are  one  before  thy  face. 
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Peace  hath  here  found  harbourage  mild  as  very  sleep: 

Not  the  hills  and  waters,  the  fields  and  wildwood  bowers. 
Smile  or  speak  more  tenderly,  clothed  with  peaoe  more  deep, 
Here  than  memory  whispers  of  days  our  memories  keep 

Fast  with  love  and  laughter  and  dreams  of  withered  hours. 
Bright  were  these  as  blossom  of  old,  and  thoiight  endears 
Still  the  fair  soft  phantoms  that  pass  with  smiles  or  tears. 

Sweet  as  roseleaves  hoarded  and  dried  wherein  we  trace 
Still  the  soul  and  spirit  of  sense  that  lives  and  cheers : 

Dawn  and  noon  and  sunset  are  one  before  thy  face. 

City  lulled  asleep  by  the  chime  of  passing  years. 

Sweeter  smiles  thy  rest  than  the  radiance  round  thy  peers ; 

Only  love  and  lovely  remembrance  here  have  place. 
Time  on  thee  lies  lighter  than  music  on  men's  ears; 

Dawn  and  noon  and  sunset  are  one  before  thy  face. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 
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By  B.  L.  Farjeon. 


BOOK  THE  FIRST  {contmued). 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

TRAVELLED  for 

mftny  mouths  aloue.  I 
made  acquaiutanceH 
which  never  i-ipeued 
into  friendshipd,  and 
rteldom  did  tweuty-four 
hours  ptts«  without 
my  thoughts  wander- 
ing to  Silvain.  Think- 
ing it  not  unlikely  that  one  or  botli  of 
the  brotherx  had  returned  to  their  home  in 
Gennany,  I  wrote  several  letters  to  them 
tbere,  without  receiving  an  answer.  This 
portentous  silence  increased  rather  than 
diminished  my  interest  in  the  niun  I  loved 
as  a  brother.  In  speaking  of  him  in  these 
terms-  I  am  but  giving  faitliful  expression 
to  the  feelingH  I  entertained  for  him  ;  up  to 
that  time  I  had  never  met  a  human  being, 
man  or  woman,  who  had  t«o  entirely  won 
my  affectionate  regard. 

"  Family  circumstanceH  rendered  me  moi'e 
than  ever  my  own  master  ;  I  vnn  free  to  ro 
whitheraoever  my  inclination  led  me,  and 
pwtainly  my  inclination  pointed  clearly  to 
that  part  of  the  world  whei-e  I  should  be 
mo«t  likely  to  find  my  dear  friend.  But  I 
had  no  clue  to  guide  me  ;  to  turn  ea,st,  west, 
north,  or  south,  in  starch  of  him  would  have 
Wn  a  hap-hazard  proceeding,  and  to  hope 
for  success  in  so  unintelligent  a  search  would 
have  been  the  hope  of  a  madman.  My 
anxiety  with  respect  to  the  fate  of  Silvain 
and  KriEtel  never  deserted  me,  but  it  was 
many  years  before  I  was  enabled  to  take  up 
the  links  ia  the  chain. 


"During  those  years  a  great  and  happy 
change  occurred  in  my  own  life.  I  interrupt 
the  course  of  my  narrative  here  to  remark  that 
it  is  singular  I  should  be  relating  this  history 
fully,  for  the  first  time,  within  a  comparatively 
short  distance  of  places  in  which  the  most 
pregnant — and  indeed  terrible— incidents  in 
the  career  of  the  twin  brothers  were  brought 
to  my  knowledge.  My  wife  is  acquainted 
with  some  portions  of  this  history,  but  not 
with  all.  The  lighthouse  in  which  Aviciawaa 
born  is  within  a  hundred  miles  of  this  qpot. 
Indirectly  it  led  me  to  the  acfjuaiutance  of 
the  lady  who  became  my  wife,  and  to  as  great 
a  happiness  as  any  man  can  hope  to  enjoy. 

"  Nenic  is  not  my  birthplace,  and  it  was 
in  passing  thi-ough  the  lovely  village  on  one 
of  my  visits  to  the  village  by  the  sea — visits 
made  in  the  vain  Iwym  of  obtaining  intelli- 
gence of  Silvaiu — that  I  was  introduced  to 
her.  I  pass  over  the  records  of  a  time  which 
lives  in  my  I'emembranco  a;*  a  heavenly 
summer.  Happy  is  the  man  who  has  enjoyed 
such  a  season.  Happier  is  the  man  to  whom 
such  a  season  is  the  harbinger  of  such  home 
joys  as  have  fatten  to  my  lot. 

''  When  I  tirst  made  ttie  acquaintance  of 
my  wife,  and  for  some  yeai-s  afterwards,  her 
parents  were  alive,  and  I  saw  tliat  it  would 
be  cruel  to  ask  her  to  leave  ttiem.  I  did 
not  put  her  love  to  such  a  test.  I  settled  in 
Nerac,  and  married  there. 

"  It  is  a  solemnly  strange  refiection  liy 
what  chance  threads  we  are  led  to  our  destiny 
— -a  destiny  wliich  may  he  one  of  tionour  or 
stiame,  and  which  may  bring  a  blessing  or  a 
curse  into  the  lives  of  others  whom,  but  for 
tlie  most  accidental  circumstance,  we  should 
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never  have  seen.  The  doctrine  of  respon- 
sibility is  but  little  understood.  Thus,  had 
it  not  been  for  my  chance  meeting  with 
Silvain  in  London,  I  should  never  have 
known  my  wife,  and  it  seems  to  me  im- 
possible that  I  should  have  been  a  happy  or 
a  good  man  without  her.  Such  women  as 
she  keep  men  pure. 

"  Midway  between  Nerac  and  the  village 
by  the  sea  to  which  Kristel  led  his  brother 
in  his  pursuit  of  the  girl  who  was  to  bring 
them  to  their  doom  lies  a  forest  of  great 
extent,  and  it  was  in  this  forest,  after  a 
lapse  of  four  years,  that  I  came  once  more 
into  association  with  Silvain  and  Avicia.  I 
was  called  in  that  direction  upon  important 
business ;  at  that  period  of  my  life  I  was  an 
ardent  pedestrian,  and  if  the  opportunity 
offered,  was  glad  to  make  my  way  on  foot, 
without  respect  to  distance.  I  may  whisper 
to  you  that  I  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a 
great  deal  of  exercise  because  I  was  afraid 
of  growing  fat. 

"  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  locality, 
and  I  took  a  short  cut,  which  proved 
a  long  one.  When  darkness  fell  I  found 
myself  entrapped  in  the  forest  amidst  a 
wilderness  of  trees.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  night  and  the  day  that  followed.  It 
was  such  a  night  as  that  upon  which  you, 
my  friend,  were  lying  helpless  in  the  woods 
near  Nerac.  Not  relishing  the  idea  of  pass- 
ing a  number  of  lonely  hours  in  such  a  place 
and  under  such  circumstances,  I  made 
a  vigorous  effort  to  escape  from  the  gloomy 
labyrinth.  I  did  not  succeed,  and  it  was 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  my  watch 
before  1  made  up  my  mind  like  a  sensible 
person  to  rest  till  daylight.  So  I  sat  me 
down  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  made 
the  best  of  matters.  Fatigued  with  my 
exertions  I  dozed  for  a  few  moments,  then 
started  up  with  a  vague  feeling  of  alarm,  for 
which  there  was  no  cause,  then  dosed  again 
and  again,  with  repetitions  of  similar  un- 
easiness ;  and  finally  I  fell  fast  asleep. 

"  It  was  full  daylight  when  I  awoke.  I 
arose  refreshed,  and  gazed  around  with 
smiles  and  a  light  heart,  despite  that  I  was 
hungry  and  that  there  was  no  water  in  sight. 
I  had  no  doubt  that  I  should  soon  find  myself 
in  some  place  where  I  could  obtain  food. 
Resolving  upon  my  course  I  set  forward  in 
the  direction  of  rising  ground,  from  the 
summit  of  which  I  should  be  able  to  over- 
look the  country.  In  one  part  of  the  forest 
I  was  traversing  the  trees  were  very  thickly 
clustered,  and  it  was  here  I  chanced  upon 
the  forms  of  a  man  and  a  woman  lying  on 
\e   ground  asleep.     The  cii'cumstance  was 


strange,  and  I  leant  over  the  sleeping  persons 
to  see  their  faces.  I  could  scarcely  repress 
a  cry  of  astonishment  at  the  discovery  that 
the  man  was  Silvain  and  the  woman  Avicia. 
It  was  from  an  impulsive  desire  not  to  dis- 
turb them  that  I  uttered  no  sound,  for  truly 
their  appearance  wa«  such  as  to  excite  my 
deep  compassion. 

"  Avicia's  head  was  pillowed  upon  Silvain's 
right  arm,  and  his  left  hand  was  clasped  in 
hers.  In  complete  ignorance  of  what  had 
brought  them  to  this  miserable  position,  there 
was,  to  my  mind,  in  this  close  clasping  of 
his  hand  in  hers,  a  kind  of  protection,  as 
though  she  were  making  an  instinctive  effort 
to  shield  him  from  a  hidden  danger.  The 
faces  of  both  were  wan  with  suffering,  and 
their  clothes  were  poor  and  ragged.  1 
trembled  to  think  that  they  might  be  in 
want  of  food. 

"As  I  gazed  in  pity  and  apprehension 
Silvain  moved.  A  spasm  of  fear  passed 
across  his  face,  and  he  exclaimed  in  terror, 
*  Avicia !  Avicia  !  He  is  coming  nearer — 
nearer  !     We  must  fly  ! ' 

"  Before  the  words  were  uttei-ed  she  was 
awake  and  on  her  feet.  She  saw  me  without 
recognising  me,  and  she  sank  to  the  ground 
again,  with  a  piercing  scream  which  curdled 
through  my  veins,  so  much  of  fear  and  teri'or 
did  it  express.  Dazed,  and  not  yet  fully 
awakened,  Silvain  threw  himself  befoi-e  her 
in  an  attitude  of  protection. 

"  *  Silvain ! '  I  cried ;  *  do  you  not  know  me  ]  * 

"  He  looked  up  with  a  shudder,  and  pa.ssed 
his  hand  across  his  eyes.  It  was  like  the 
look  of  an  intelligent  animal  who  is  being 
hunted  to  his  death.  But  a  softer  expression 
came  slowly  into  them  as  he  gazed  upon  me 
and  saw  that  it  was  a  friend  and  not  an 
enemy  who  stood  before  him*.  I  spoke  no 
further  word  at  the  moment,  for  the  teai-s 
were  running  down  his  haggard  face  j  his 
overcharged  heart  had  found  relief,  and  I 
turned  from  him. 

**  Presently  I  felt  his  hand  upon  my  arm. 

"  *  It  is  really  you  ] '  he  said  in  a  broken 
voice. 

"  *  No  doubt  of  that,  Silvain,'  I  said  in  a 
cheerful  tone,  purposely  assumed  to  put  him 
at  his  ease,  *  unless  life  is  a  delusion.' 

"  *  Would  it  were  ! '  he  muttered,  *  would 
it  were  ! '  And  then,  suspiciously,  *  Did  you 
come  to  seek  meV 

**  *  No,  Silvain  ;  it  is  pure  accident,  if  there 
he  such  a  thing  as  accident.' 

"  *  There  is  not,'  he  said  ;  *  all  is  ordained.' 

"  *  One  of  our  old  arguments,  Silvain,'  I 
said,  still  with  a  cheerful  air;  I  w^ould  not 
humour  his  gloomy  mood. 
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'*  *  Do  not  mock  roe ',  *  and  he  spread  his 
hands,  with  upturned  palms.  *  Can  you  not 
see!' 

*'*!  can  see  that  you  are  in  bad  trim, 
which  can  easily  be  set  right.  Silvain/  I 
said  reproachfully,  *  this  is  not  as  we  used  to 
meet.  I  come  to  you  with  open  arms,  and 
you  receive  me  with  doubt  and  suspicion. 
Are  we  not,  as  we  always  were  and  always 
shall  be,  friends  staunch  and  true  %  You  are 
the  same  Silvain ;  I  am  the  same  Louis ; 
unchanged,  as  you  will  find  me  if  you  care 
to  prove  me.' 

*'  Avicia  had  risen  and  crept  close  to  my 
side. 

'''Friends  staunch  and  true,'  she  said, 
echoing  my  words.  *  You  are  not  mocking 
himl' 

**  *  Indeed,  no.' 

"  'Then  give  us  food,*  she  said. 

•*At  this  appeal  I  felt  my  pretended 
cheerfulness  deserting  me,  but  I  caught  the 
would-be  runaway,  and  held  it  fast. 

**  *  Food ! '  I  exclaimed,  rattling  some  money 
in  my  pocket.  *  Would  that  1  knew  where 
to  obtain  it !  Here  am  I,  starving,  lost  in 
the  woods  last  night,  and  with  not  an  idea 
now  how  to  get  out  of  them.  Can  you  show 
me  the  way  1 ' 

"  *  Yes,'  she  replied  eagerly. 

"  *  Then  1  am  fortunate,  indeed,  in  lighting 
on  you,  and  I  bless  the  chance.  Ah,  Silvain, 
how  I  searched  for  you  1  To  leave  me,  with- 
out ever  a  word — I  would  not  have  believed 
it  of  you.  It  was  as  though  you  doubted 
my  friendship,  which,'  I  added,  *  is  as  sincere 
at  this  moment  as  ever  it  was  in  the  years 
gone  by.*  Here  there  was  a  little  choking 
in  my  throat  because  of  the  t^ars  which  again 
flowed  from  his  eyes.  *  I  went  to  the  village 
three  times  to  get  news  of  you,  and  had  to 
come  away  unsatisfied.  I  wrote  to  your 
home  in  Germany,  and  received  no  reply. 
^V'e  have  much  to  tell  each  other.  But  I  am 
forgetting.  You  arc  faint  and  wpary,  and  so 
am  I.  Can  you  take  us  to  an  inn  where  we 
can  put  some  cheerful  life  into  our  bodies  1 ' 

"  I  addressed  this  last  question  to  Avicia, 
And  she  answered  *Yes,*  and  was  about  to 
lead  the  way  when  Silvain  stopped  her. 

"  *  Is  it  on  our  road  1  *  he  asked. 

"  *  Yes,*  she  answered,  *  it  is  on  our  road.' 

"  He  motioned  to  her  to  proceed,  and  she 
stepped  foinrvard,  Silvain  and  I  walking  side 
hy  side  in  the  rear.  This  companionship 
was  of  my  prompting,  for  had  I  not  detained 
him  he  would  have  joined  Avicia.  I  was 
burning  with  curiosity  to  learn  what  had 
befallen  my  friend  during  the  last  few  years, 
but  I  restrained  myself  from  asking  questions 


which  I  felt  he  was  not  in  the  proper  frame 
of  mind  at  present  to  answer.  Therefore  as 
we  walked  onwards  it  was  chiefly  I  who  had 
to  beguile  the  way.  I  told  him  all  that  had 
passed  since  we  last  met,  narrated  adventures 
which  in  former  times  would  have  interested 
him,  and  spoke  freely  of  my  settlement  in 
life  and  of  the  happiness  of  my  home.  He 
acknowledged  my  efforts  in  monosyllables, 
but  volunteered  nothing  of  himself  or  Avicia. 
At  the  end  of  about  an  hour's  walk  we 
arrived  at  a  village,  in  which  there  was  one 
poor  inn,  and  there  we  halted.  Before  we 
entered  Silvain  said, 

"  *  A  word  fii-st.  I  have  been  seemingly 
churlish  and  ungrateful,  but  I  am  not  so. 
My  heart  is  overflowing  with  thankfulness ; 
presently,  perhaps,  1  may  have  courage  to 
unbosom  myself.  You  are  as  you  were ; 
life  is  fair  and  sweet  to  you.' 

"  It  was  only  because  he  paused  here  that 
I  spoke :  '  And  will  be  to  you,  Silvain.' 

"  *  Never  again,'  he  said.  '  I  am  followed 
by  a  i-elentless  spirit ;  I  have  been  pursued 
for  years  by  one  who  was  heart  of  my  heart, 
soul  of  my  soul,  but  who  now,  from  feelings 
of  revenge,  and  as  he  believes  of  justice,  is 
my  bitter  enemy.* 

"  *  Dare  I  mention  his  name,  Silvain  % ' 

" '  I  will  do  so.  My  brother  Kristel.  It 
is  of  him  I  wish  to  say  a  word  to  you  before 
I  partake  of  your  charity.* 

"  *  Silvain  !  *  1  cried,  in  remonstrance. 

"  *  Forgive  me.  I  am  tormented  because 
of  my  condition,  because  of  Avicia's  misery. 
Answer  me  honestly.  Is  it  really  true  that 
you  came  upon  us  by  chance  in  the  woods  1  * 

*•  *  It  is  really  true.' 

"  *  Kristel  did  not  send  you  ]  * 

"  *  1  have  not  seen  Kristel  since  you  and  1 
last  met.* 

"  *  Nor  heard  from  him  1 ' 

"  *  Nor  heard  from  him.' 

"  He  took  the  hand  I  held  out  to  him,  and 
we  followed  Avicia  into  the  inn,  where,  very 
soon,  we  were  seated  at  a  table  with  a 
modest  meal  before  us.  The  food  was  poor 
enough,  the  wine  was  thin  and  common,  but 
we  could  scarcely  have  enjoyed  a  grand 
banquet  more.  I  speak  not  alone  for  myself, 
but  for  Silvain  and  Avicia ;  it  was  evident 
to  me  that  they  not  had  many  full  meals 
lately.  Avicia  especially  ate  ravenously,  and 
with  a  perfect  sense  of  animal  enjoyment, 
and  it  was  only  when  she  had  finished  that 
a  certain  terror,  which  I  had  observed  in 
both  her  and  Silvain,  again  asserted  itself. 

*'  *  Remain  here  a  while,  Avicia,'  said 
Silvain,  at  the  end  of  the  meal ;  *  I  wush  to 
speak  to  our  friend  alone.' 
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"  *  Are  we  safe  V  she  asked. 

"  *  I  think  so ;  I  hope  so.  Sleep ;  it  will 
do  you  good.' 

"  *  Thank  you,  Silvain.' 

"She  was  seated  on  a  hard  bench,  not 
conducive  to  repose  j  nevertheless  she  closed 
her  eyes,  and  was  almost  immediately  asleep. 

"  *  Poor  girl ! '    said  Silvain,  with  a  sigh, 

*  she  has  suffered  much — and  in  a  few  weeks 
will  become  a  mother.' 

"We  strolled  up  and  down  outside  the 
inn  and  conversed. 

"  *  You  have  behaved  to  us  with  true 
friendship,'  he  said ;  '  and  yet  you  can  see 
we  are  beggars.     Ai*e  you  prospering  1 ' 

"  *  I  am  not  rich,'  I  replied,  *  but  I  can 
spare  to  a  friend.' 

"  *  We  are  making  our  way  to  Avicia's 
home,  to  the  lighthouse  upon  which  I  saw 
her  for  the  first  time  otherwise  than  in  my 
dreams.  I  doubt  whether  you  can  turn 
aside  the  finger  of  Fate  as  I  behold  it,  point- 
ing downwards  to  a  grave,  but  you  can 
perhaps  help  us  to  cheat  it  for  a  short 
time.' 

"  *  You  speak  strangely,  Silvain  ;  the 
ominous  fears  which  oppress  you  rilay  be 
bred  by  a  disordered  fancy,' 

"  *  In  our  former  intercourse,'  was  his  reply, 

*  was  my  fancy  ever  disordered]  I  advanced 
nothing  that  was  not  afterwards  proved ;  I 
made  no  pretence  of  accounting  for  the 
warnings  I  received  ;  I  make  none  now.  I 
shudder  to  think  of  the  future,  not  so  much 
for  my  own  sake  as  for  Avicia's.  Helpless, 
penniless,  without  a  friend ' 

"  *  You  are  forgetting  me,  Silvain  ? ' 

"  *  Ah,  yes,  my  friend,  as  you  still  declare 
yourself  to  be;  I  cannot  but  believe  you. 
But  Avicia ' 

"  *  I  am  her  friend  as  well  as  vours.' 

"  *  For  God's  sake,  do  not  speak  lightly  ! 
You  do  not  know  to  what  a  pass  I  am 
driven.' 

"  *  You  shall  enlighten  me,  and  I  may  be 
able  to  counsel  you.  Do  not  think  I  am 
speaking^  lightly.  As  I  am  your  friend,  so 
am  I  Avicia's.  As  I  will  stand  by  you,  so 
will  I  stand  by  her.' 

"  *  In  perfect  faith,  Louis  ] ' 

*  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  uttered  my 
name,  and  I  held  it  as  a  sign  that  I  had 
dispelled  his  distrust.  I  replied,  *  In  perfect 
faith,  Silvain.' 

"  *  I  accept  it  so.  When  I  am  gone,  she 
will  not  be  quite  alone  in  the  world.  And 
now,  will  you  give  me  a  little  money  1  1  do 
not  ask  you  to  lend  it  to  me,  for  I  have  no 
expectation  of  being  able  to  repay  you.  I 
Ul  briefly  explain  the  necessity  for  it.     We 


are  bound  for  the  lighthouse ;  it  is  our  only 
refuge,  and  there  our  child  will  be  born. 
May  it  prove  a  comfort  to  the  mother !  We 
have  fifty  miles  to  go,  and  Avicia  is  not 
strong  enough  to  walk ' 

" '  Say  no  more,'  I  interrupted,  *  of  the 
necessity  for  such  a  trifle ;  I  can  spare  you 
more  than  sufficient  for  your  purpose.' 

"  I  took  from  my  purse  what  was  requisite 
for  my  immediate  needs,  and  pressed  the 
purse  with  the  coins  that  remained  into  his 
hand.  He  took  it  in  silence,  and  his  emaciated 
form  shook  with  gratitude. 

"  *  You  ask  no  questions  about  these/  he 
said,  pointing  to  his  rags. 

"*Why  should  I]'  I  asked  in  return . 
*  But  there  ai*e  one  or  two  points  upon  which 
you  might  satisfy  me.' 

"  *  I  cannot  go  into  my  history,  Louis.  If 
you  will  give  me  your  address,  I  will  send  it 
to  you  before  the  week  is  out.  Indeed,  after 
your  noble  promise  with  respect  to  Avicia, 
it  is  yours  by  right.  It  will  not  only 
enlighten,  it  will  guide  you.' 

"  *  I  will  wait  for  it,  and  will  make  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  you  soon  after  I  have 
read  it.  The  points  I  wish  to  mention  are 
these :  While  you  and  Avicia  were  sleeping 
in  the  forest,  and  I  stood  looking  dow^n  upon 
you,  you  cried — -not  because  of  my  presence, 
of  which  you  wei'e  ignorant,  but  because  of 
some  disturbing  dream — "  He  is  coming 
nearer — nearer  !  We  must  fly  !  "  To  whom 
did  you  refer  ] ' 

"  *  To  my  brother  Kristel.  He  is  pursuing 
us.' 

"  *  To  your  hurt  1 ' 

" '  To  my  destruction.' 

"  *  Then  you  have  seen  him.' 

"  *  I  have  not  seen  him.  I  know  it  through 
my  dreams,  as  of  old.  You  could  not  doubt 
their  truth  when  we  travelled  together — ah, 
those  happy  days  I — you  cannot  doubt  it 
now.' 

"  *  Then,  what  was  love  between  you  is 
turned  to  hate  1 '  The  words  escaped  me 
unaware;  I  repented  of  them  the  moment 
they  were  spoken. 

"  *  Yes,'  said  Silvain,  in  a  tone  of  deepest 
sadness,  *  what  was  love  between  us  is  turne<l 
to  hate.  Ask  me  no  more  questions — in 
pity  !  • 

"  *  But  one,  Silvain.  Have  you  any 
children  ]  * 

"  *  None.  The  babe  that  Avicia  will  soon 
press  to  her  breast  will  be  our  first-bom.' 

"To  matters  upon  which  I  saw  he  was 
then  unwilling  to  converse,  I  made  no  further 
reference.  He  engaged  a  light  cart  and 
horse,  and  a  man  to  drive  them  to  the  village 
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by  the  sea.  Then  he  woke  Avicia,  and  I 
said  fai-ewell  to  them,  and  gazed  after  them 
till  they  were  out  of  sight. 

"  As  he  had  promised,  I  received  from  him 
before  the  end  of  the  week  a  statement  of 
his  adventures.  It  is  now  among  my  papers 
in  Nerac,  and  I  remember  perfectly  all  the 
salient  particulars  necessary  to  my  story, 
which  is  now  drawing  to  a  conclusion.  I 
will  narrate  them  in  my  own  way,  asking 
you  to  recall  the  day  upon  which  the  brothers 
were  last  seen  in  the  village  by  the  sea. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

"  SiLVAiN,  Kristel,  and  Avicia,  accompanied 
by  her  father,  rowed  from  the  lighthouse  to 
the  shore.  The  villagers  saw  but  little  of 
them;  they  passed  out  of  the  village,  and 
Avicia's  father  returned  alone  to  the  light- 
house. Kristel  loved  Avicia  with  all  the 
passion  of  a  hot,  imperious,  and  intense 
nature.  He  looked  upon  her  as  his,  and  had 
he  suspected  that  Silvain  would  have  fallen 
in  love  with  her,  it  can  readily  be  understood 
that  he  would  have  been  the  last  man  to 
bring  them  into  association  with  each  other. 
But  so  it  happened. 

"When  Kristel  and  Avicia  met  in  the 
Tyrol,  Kristel  was  buoyed  up  with  hopes 
that  she  reciprocated  the  love  she  had  in- 
spired in  his  breast.  He  had  some  reason 
for  this  hope,  for  at  his  request,  when  he 
asked  her  to  become  his  wife  and  said  that 
be  could  not  marry  without  his  father's 
consent,  she  had  written  home  to  her  father 
with  respect  to  the  young  gentleman's  pro- 
posal, thereby  leading  him  to  believe  that 
she  was  ready  to  accept  him.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  there  was  no  real  depth  in  her 
feehngs  for  him  ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  par- 
doned her  if  she  supposed  that  his  fervid 
protestations  were  prompted  by  feelings  as 
light  and  as  little  genuine  as  her  own.  Un- 
sophisticated as  she  was  in  the  ways  of  the 
world,  the  fact  of  his  making  the  honourable 
accomplishment  of  his  love  for  her  dependent 
ttpon  the  fiat  of  another  person  could  not 
but  have  lessened  the  value  of  his  declara- 
tions— more  especially  when  she  had  not  truly 
given  him  her  heart.  It  was  given  to  Silvain 
upon  the  occasion  of  their  first  meeting,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  they  found  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exchange  vows  of  affection — a 
circumstance  of  which  I  and  every  person 
but  themselves  were  entirely  ignorant.  But 
love  is  cunning. 


"It  was  because  of  Avicia's  fear  of  her 
father  that  this  love  was  kept  secret ;  he 
held  her  completely  in  control,  and — first 
favouring  Kristel  and  then  Silvain,  playing 
them  against  each  other,  as  it  were,  to  his 
own  advantage  in  the  way  of  gifts — filled 
her  with  apprehension. 

"  *  Looking  back,'  Silvain  said  in  his  state- 
ment to  me,  *  upon  the  history  of  those  days 
of  happiness  and  torture,  I  can  see  now  that 
I  was  wrong  in  not  endeavouring  to  arrive 
at  a  frank  understanding  with  my  brother  ; 
but  indeed  I  had  but  one  thought — Avicia. 
As  Knstel  believed  her  to  be  his,  so  did  I 
believe  her  to  be  mine,  and  the  idea  of  losing 
her  was  sufficient  to  make  my  life  a  life  of 
despair.  And  after  all,  it  was  for  Avicia  to 
<lecide.  Absorbing  as  was  my  love  for  her, 
I  should  have  had  no  choice  but  to  retire 
and  pass  my  days  in  misery  had  she  decided 
in  favour  of  Kristel.' 

"  The  base  conduct  of  Avicia's  father  was 
to  a  great  extent  the  cause  of  turning 
brotherly  love  to  hate.  Seeing  their  infatua- 
tion, he  bargained  with  each  secretly,  saying, 
in  effect,  *  What  wiU  you  give  me  if  I  give 
you  my  daughter's  hand  1 — for  she  will  not, 
and  cannot,  marry  without  my  consent.* 

"  And  to  the  other,  *  What  will  you  give 
meV 

**  He  bound  them  to  secrecy  by  a  solemn 
oath,  and  bound  his  daughter  also  in  like 
manner,  promising  that  she  should  have  the 
one  she  loved.  Silvain  was  the  more  liberal 
of  the  two,  and  signed  papei-s,  pledging 
himself  to  pay  to  the  avaricious  father  a 
large  sum  of  money  within  a  certain  time 
after  his  union  with  Avicia.  So  cunningly 
did  the  keeper  of  the  lighthouse  conduct 
these  base  negotiations,  that,  even  on  that 
last  day  when  they  all  rowed  together  to  the 
village,  neither  of  the  brothers  knew  that 
matters  were  to  be  brought  then  and  there 
to  an  irrevocable  end. 

"  The  village  by  the  sea  lay  behind  them 
some  six  or  eight  miles.  Then,  upon  a 
false  pretext,  Avicia' s  father  got  rid  of 
Kristel,  sending  him  on  an  errand  for  Avicia 
which  would  render  necessary  an  absence  of 
many  hours.  That  done,  he  said  to  Silvain 
and  Avicia,  *  Everything  is  arranged.  This 
day  will  see  you  man  and  wife.  Come  with 
me  to  the  priest.' 

"  *  But  where  is  Kristel  1 '  asked  Silvain, 
his  heart  throbbing  with  joy.  *  Does  he 
not  know  1 ' 

*  *  Yes,  he  knows,'  replied  Avicia's  father, 
*  but,  as  you  are  aware,  ho  had  a  sneaking 
regard  himself  for  my  daughter,  and  ho 
thought  he  would  feel  more  comfortable,  and 
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you  and  Avicia  too,  if  he  were  not  present 
at  the  cei'emony.  He  bade  me  give  you  his 
blessing.' 

"  Satisfied  with  this — being,  indeed,  natur- 
ally only  too  willing  to  be  satisfied — the 
marriage  ceremony  took  place,  and  Silvain 
and  Avicia  became  man  and  wife.  They 
departed  on  their  honeymoon,  and  instructed 
the  keeper  of  the  lighthouse  to  inform  Kristel 
of  their  route,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able 
to  join  them  at  any  point  he  pleased. 

"Then  came  the  interview  between  Avicia's 
father  and  Kristel,  in  which  the  young  man 
was  informed  that  he  had  lost  Avicia.  Kristel 
was  dismayed  and  furious  at  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  blackest  treachery  on  the  part  of 
his  brother.  He  swore  to  be  revenged,  and 
asked  the  road  they  had  taken.  Avicia's 
father  sent  him  off  in  an  entirely  opposite 
direction,  and  he  set  out  in  pursuit.  Need- 
less to  say  that  he  soon  found  out  how  he 
had  been  tricked,  and  that  it  infuriated  him 
the  more.  Not  knowing  where  else  to  write 
to  Silvain,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  him  at 
their  home  in  Germany ;  he  himself  did  not 
proceed  thither,  judging  that  his  best  chance 
of  meeting  the  married  couple  lay  near  the 
village  by  the  sea,  to  which  he  felt  convinced 
Silvain  and  Avicia  would  soon  i^eturn. 
Therefore  he  lurked  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
village,  and  watched  by  day  and  night  the 
principal  avenues  by  which  it  was  to  be 
approached.  But  his  judgment  was  at  fault ; 
they  did  not  return. 

"  In  the  meantime  the  lovers  were  enjoying 
their  honeymoon.  In  order  to  keep  faith 
with  Avicia*s  father  in  the  bargain  made 
between  him  and  Silvain — which  rendered 
necessary  the  payment  of  a  substantial  sum 
of  money  by  a  given  time — it  was  imperative 
that  Silvain  should  visit  his  boyhood's  home, 
to  obtain  his  share  of  the  inheritance  left  to 
him  and  Kristel  by  their  father.  The  happy 
couple  dallied  by  the  way,  and  it  was  not 
until  three  montiis  after  their  marriage  that 
they  arrived  at  Silvain's  birthplace. 

"  *  Perhaps  we  shall  meet  Kristel  there,' 
said  Silvain. 

"  Instead  of  meeting  his  brother,  Silvain 
received  the  letter  which  Kristel  had  written 
to  him.  It  breathed  the  deepest  hate,  and 
Silvain  had  the  un happiness  of  reading  the 
outpourings  of  a  relentless,  vindictive  spirit, 
driven  to  despair  by  disappointed  love. 

"  *  You  have  robbed  me,'  the  letter  said ; 
*hour  by  hour,  day  by  day,  have  you  set 
youi*self  deliberately  to  ensnare  me  and  to 
fill  my  life  with  black  despair.  Had  I 
suspected  it  at  the  time  I  would  have 
"gled  you.     But  your  fate  is  only  post- 


poned ;  revenge  is  mine,  and  I  hold  it  in  my 
soul  as  a  sacred  trust  which  I  shall  fulfil 
You  shall  die  by  my  hands.  Never  in  this 
world  or  in  the  next  will  I  forgive  you.  My 
relentless  hate  shall  haunt  and  pursue  you^ 
and  you  shall  not  escape  it.' 

"  And  then  the  writer  recorded  an  awful 
oath  that,  while  life  remained  within  him, 
his  one  sole  aim  should  be  to  compass  his 
revenge.  It  was  a  lengthy  letter,  and 
strong  as  is  my  description  of  it,  it  falls 
short  of  the  intense  malignity  which  per- 
vaded every  line.  Kristel  launched  a  curse 
so  terrible  against  his  brother  that  Silvain's 
hair  rose  up  in  horror  and  fear  as  he  read 
it.     These  are  Silvain's  own  words  to  me. 

"  *  After  reading  Kristel's  letter,'  he  said, 
'  I  felt  that  I  was  accursed,  and  that  it  was 
destined  that  he  should  kill  me.' 

"How  to  escape  the  terrible  doom — 
though  he  had  scarcely  a  hope  of  averting 
it — how  to  prevent  the  crime  of  blood-guilti- 
ness lying  upon  Kristel's  soul :  this  was 
thereafter  the  object  of  Silvain's  life.  It 
afforded  him  no  consolation  to  know  that 
for  the  intense  hate  with  which  Kristel's 
heart  was  filled  Avicia's  father  was  partly 
responsible. 

"  In  its  delineation  of  the  trickery  by 
which  Kristel  had  been  robbed  of  Avicia 
the  letter  was  not  truthful,  for  there  had 
occurred  between  the  brothers  a  conversation 
in  which  Silvain  had  revealed  his  love  for 
her.  Kristel's  over-wrought  feelings  pro- 
bably caused  him  to  forget  this — or  it  may 
have  been  a  perversion  of  fact  adopted  to 
give  sanction  to  hat«. 

"  Kiistel's  letter  was  not  the  only  despair- 
ing greeting  which  awaited  Silvain  in  the 
home  of  his  boyhood.  By  some  unhappy 
means  the  inheritance  left  by  his  father  had 
melted  away,  and  he  found  himself  a  beggar. 
Thus  he  was  unable  to  carry  out  the  t«rms 
of  the  bargain  AWcia's  father  had  made 
'ivith  him.  This  part  of  his  misfortune  did 
not  greatly  trouble  him ;  it  was  but  a  just 
punishment  to  a  grasping,  avaricious  man ; 
but  with  beggary  staring  liim  in  the  face, 
and  his  brother's  curse  and  awful  design 
weighing  upon  him,  his  situation  was  most 
dreadful  and  pitiable. 

"  It  was  his  intention  to  keep  Kristel's 
letter  from  the  knowledge  of  Avicia,  but  she 
secretly  obtained  possession  of  it,  and  it 
filled  her  soul  with  an  agonising  fear.  They 
decided  that  it  was  impossible  to  return  to 
the  village  by  the  sea. 

"  *  It  is  there  my  brother  waits  for  us,* 
said  Silvain. 

"  So   from  that  time  they  commenced  a 
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wandering  life,  with  the  one  dominant  desire 
to  escape  from  Kristel. 

**  1  cannot  enter  now  into  a  description  of 
the  years  that  followed.  They  crept  from 
place  to  place,  picking  up  a  precarious  exist- 
ence, and  enduring  great  privations.  One 
morning  Silvain  awoke,  trembling  and  afraid. 
'  I  have  seen  Kristel,'  he  said. 

"She  did  not  ask  him  how  and  under 
what  circumstances  he  had  seen  his  brother. 

'*  *  He  has  discovered  that  we  are  hei'e, 
and  he  is  in  pursuit  of  us,'  Silvain  continued. 
*  We  must  fly  without  delay.* 

**  This  was  an  added  grief  to  Avicia.  The 
place  in  which  Silvain's  dream  of  his  brother 
had  been  dreamt  had  afforded  them  shelter 
and  security  for  many  weeks,  and  she  had 
begun  to  indulge  in  the  hope  that  they  were 
safe.  Vain  hope!  They  must  commence 
their  wanderings  again.  From  that  period, 
at  various  times,  Silvain  was  visited  by 
dreams  in  which  he  was  made  acquainted 
with  Kristel's  movements  in  so  far  as  they 
affected  him  and  Avicia  and  the  mission  of 
vengeance  upon  which  Kristel  was  relent- 
lessly bent.  They  made  their  way  to 
foreign  countries,  and  even  there  Kristel 
pursued  them.  And  so  through  the  days 
and  the  years  continued  the  pitiful  flight  and 
the  merciless  pursuit.  In  darkness  they 
wandered  often,  the  shadow  of  fate  at  theii* 
heels,  in  Avicia's  imagination  lurking  in  the 
solitudes  through  which  they  passed,  amidst 
thickets  of  trees,  in  hollows  and  ravines,  wait- 
ing, waiting,  waiting  to  fall  upon  and  destroy 
them.  An  appalling  life,  the  full  terrors  of 
which  the  mind  can  scarcely  grasp. 

**x4.t  length,  when  worldly  circumstances 
pressed  so  heavily  upon  them  that  they 
hardly  knew  where  to  look  for  the  next  day's 
food,  Avicia  whispered  to  her  husband  that 
>he  expected  to  become  a  mother,  and  that 
>he  was  possessed  by  an  inexpressible  long- 
ing that  her  child  should  be  bom  where  she 
herself  first  drew  breath.  After  the  lapse  <3f 
so  many  years  it  appeared  to  Silvain  that  the 
lighthouse  would  be  the  likeliest  place  of 
safety,  aud  besides  it  was  Avicia's  earnest 
^i^h.  They  were  on  the  road  thither  when 
I  chanced  upon  them  in  the  forest. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  Aftek  readinfi:  Silvain's  letter  I  lost  as 
little  time  as  possible  in  paying  a  visit  to  the 
village  by  the  sea.  I  took  with  me  some 
presents  for  the  villagers,  who  were  unaffect- 


edly glad  to  see  me,  and  not  because  of  the 
gifts  I  brought  for  them.  There  I  heard 
what  news  they  could  impart  of  the  histoiy 
of  the  lighthouse  since  I  last  visited  them. 
The  disappointment  with  respect  to  the 
money  he  expected  from  Silvain  had  rendered 
the  keeper  more  savage  and  morose  than 
ever.  For  years  after  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  he  lived  alone  on  the  lighthouse, 
but  within  the  last  twelve  months  he  had 
sent  for  a  young  man  who  was  i*elated  to 
him  distantly,  and  who  was  now  looking 
after  the  lights.  This  young  man  was  deaf 
and  dumb.  What  kind  of  comfort  the  com- 
panionship of  a  man  so  afflicted  could  be  in 
such  a  home  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  the 
new  arrival  came  in  good  time^  for  two 
months  afterwards  Avicia's  father  slipped 
over  some  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  light- 
house, and  so  injured  himself  that  he  could 
not  rise  from  his  bed.  Thus,  when  Silvain 
and  Avicia  presented  themselves  he  could 
make  no  practical  resistance  to  their  taking 
up  their  abode  with  him.  However  it  was, 
there  they  were  upon  my  present  visit,  and 
I  went  at  once  to  see  them. 

"  They  received  me  with  a  genuine  demon- 
stration of  feeling,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see 
that  they  were  looking  Iwtter.  Regular  food, 
and  the  secure  shelter  of  a  roof  from  which 
they  were  not  likely  to  be  turned  away  at  a 
moment's  notice,  doubtless  contributed  to 
this  improvement.  The  pressure  of  a  dark 
terror  was,  however,  still  visible  in  their  faces, 
and  during  my  visit  I  observed  Silvain  go  to 
the  outer  gallery  at  least  three  or  four  times, 
and  scan  the  surrounding  sea  with  anxious 
eyes.  To  confirm  or  dispel  the  impression 
I  gathered  from  this  anxious  outlook  I 
questioned  Silvain. 

**  *  I  am  watching  for  Kristel,'  he  said. 

"  *  It  is  scarcely  likely  he  will  come  to 
you  here,'  I  said. 

"  *  He  is  certain  to  come  to  me  here,*  said 
Silvain  ;  *  he  is  now  on  the  road.' 

"  *  You  know  this  from  your  dreams  ? ' 

"  *  Yes,  my  dreams  assure  me  of  it.  What 
wonder  tliat  I  dieam  of  the  spirit  which  has 
been  hunting  me  for  yeai-s  in  the  person  of 
Kristel.  I  think  of  nothing  else.  Waking 
or  sleeping,  he  is  ever  before  me.' 

**  *  Should  he  come,  what  will  you  do, 
Silvain  ? ' 

"  *  I  hardlv  know ;  but  at  all  hazards  he 
must,  if  possible,  be  prevented  from  effecting 
an  entrance  into  the  lighthouse.  It  would 
be  the  death  of  Avicia.' 

"He  pronounced  the  words  *if  possible* 
with  so  much  emphasis  that  I  said, 

"  *  Surely  that  can  be  prevented.' 
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"  *  I  cannot  be  on  the  alert  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day,'  said  Silvain.  *  My  dread  is 
that  at  a  time  when  I  am  sleeping  he  will 
take  ine  unaware.  Hush  !  Avicia  is  coming 
up  the  stairs;  do  not  let  her  hear  us  con- 
versing upon  a  subject  wliich  has  been  the 
terror  of  her  life.  She  does  not  know  that 
I  am  constantly  on  the  watch.' 

"  In  this  belief  he  was  labouring  under  a 
delusion,  for  Avicia  spoke  to  me  privately 
about  it ;  she  was  awa^re  of  the  anxiety 
which,  she  said,  she  was  afraid  was  wearing 
him  away ;  and  indeed,  as  she  made  this 
allusion  and  I  glanced  at  Silvain,  who  was 
standing  in  another  part  of  the  lighthouse, 
I  observed  what  had  hitherto  escaped  me, 
that  his  features  were  thinner,  and  that 
there  was  a  hectic  flush  upon  them  which, 
in  the  light  of  his  tragic  story,  too  surely 
told  a  tale  of  an  inward  fretting  likely  to 
prove  fatal.  She  told  me  that  often  in  the 
night  when  Silvain  was  sleeping  she  would 
rise  softly  and  go  to  the  gallery,  in  fear  that 
Kristel  was  stealthily  approaching  them. 

"  I  saw  her  father.  He  gazed  at  me,  and 
did  not  speak — not  that  he  was  unable,  but 
because  it  was  part  of  the  cunning  of  his 
nature.  Silvain  informed  me  that  Avicia 
expected  her  baby  in  three  weeks  from  that 
day.  I  had  not  c^mie  empty-handed,  and  I 
left  behind  me  welcome  remembrances,  pi'o- 
mising  to  come  again  the  following  week. 

"  I  kept  my  promise.  Upon  seeing  me,  a 
woman  of  the  village  ran  towards  me,  and 
whispered, 

"  *  Kristel  is  here.' 

"I  followed  the  direction  of  her  gaze, 
which  was  simply  one  of  curiosity,  and  saw 
a  man  standing  on  the  beach,  facing  the 
lighthouse.  I  walked  straight  up  to  him, 
and  touched  him  with  my  hand.  He  turned, 
and  I  recognised  Kristel. 

"  I  recognised  him — yes ;  but  not  from 
any  resemblance  he  bore  to  the  Kristel  of 
former  days.  Had  I  met  him  under  ordinary 
circumstances  I  should  not  have  known  him. 
His  thin  face  was  covered  with  hair ;  his 
eyes  were  sunken  and  wild ;  his  bony  wrists, 
his  long  fingers,  seemed  to  be  fleshless.  I 
spoke  to  him,  and  mentioned  my  name.  He 
heard  me,  but  did  not  reply.  I  begged  him 
to  speak,  and  he  remained  silent.  After  his 
first  look  at  me  he  turned  from  me,  and 
stood  with  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the 
lighthouse.  I  would  not  accept  his  reception 
of  me ;  I  continued  to  address  him ;  I  asked 
him  upon  what  errand  he  had  come,  and 
why  he  kept  his  eyes  so  fixedly  upon  the 
lighthouse.  I  gave  him  infoimation  of  my- 
self, and  said  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  him 


in  my  home — with  a  vague  and  foolish  hope 
that  he  would  accept  the  invitation,  and  that 
I  might  be  able  to  work  upon  his  better 
nature.  And  still  no  word  came  from  him. 
I  did  not  dare  to  utter  the  name  of  either 
Silvain  or  Avicia,  fearing  that  I  should 
awake  the  demon  that  had  taken  possession 
of  his  soul. 

"  By  the  time  that  1  had  exhausted  w^hat 
I  thought  it  wise  and  good  to  say,  I  found 
myself  falling  into  a  kind  of  fascination, 
produced  by  his  motionless  attitude,  and  tlie 
fixed  gaze  in  his  unnaturally  brilliant  eyes. 
It  was  a  bright  day,  and  I  knew  that  my 
imagination  was  playing  me  a  trick,  but  I 
saw  clearly  with  my  mind's  eye,  the  outer 
gallery  of  the  lighthouse,  and  the  figure  of 
Avicia  standing  thereon,  with  her  hair 
hanging  loose,  and  a  scarlet  covering  on  her 
head.  Was  it  a  spiritual  reflection  of  what 
this  silent,  motionless  man  was  gazing  upon  t 
I  shuddered,  and  passed  my  hand  across  my 
eyes;  the  vision  was  gone — but  he  gazed 
upon  it  still. 

"  I  was  compelled  at  length  to  leave  him 
standing  there  upon  the  beach,  and  he  took 
no  notice  of  my  departure. 

"  Others  were  observing  him  as  well  as  I, 
and  had  watched  me  with  curiosity  during 
the  time  I  stood  by  his  side.  When  I  was 
among  them  they  asked  if  he  had  spoken 
to  me. 

"  *  No,*  I  replied,  *  I  could  get  no  word 
from  him.' 

"  *  Neither  has  he  spoken  to  us,'  tliey  said. 
^Not  a  sound  has  passed  his  lips  since  hiti 
arrival.* 

"  *  When  did  he  arrive  1  *  I  inquired. 

"  *  Yesterday,'  they  answered,  *  and  our 
first  thought  was  that  he  would  want  a  boat 
to  row  to  the  lighthouse,  but  he  did  not  ask 
for  it.  Surely  he  must  wish  to  see  his 
brother  !  There  is  something  strange  about 
him,  do  you  not  think  so]  One  of  our 
women  here  insists  that  he  is  dumb.' 

"  *  He  must  be  dumb,'    said  the  woman  ; 

*  else  why  should  he  not  speak  t ' 

"  *  There  was  a  jealousy  between  him  and 
liis  brother,'  said  an  elderly  woman,  *  about 
Avicia.' 

"  *  What  has  that  to  do  with  itl'  exclaimed 
the    woman    who    pronounced    him    dumb. 

*  Jealousy,  like  love,  does  not  last  for  ever. 
She  is  not  the  only  woman  in  the  world,  and 
men  have  eyes.  They  must  have  made  up 
their  quarrel  long  ago.  Besides,  if  he  tc€is 
jealous  still,  which  isn't  in  the  least  likely, 
that  would  not  make  him  dumb!  His 
tongue  would  be  all  the  looser  for  it.' 

"  *  More  terrible,'  thought  I,  *  is  the  dread 
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silence  of  that  motionless  man  than  all  the 
storms  of  wrath  his  tongue  could  utter.' 

"From  what  the  villagers  said,  I  knew 
that  they  were  in  ignorance  of  tlie  hatred 
which  filled  Kristel's  heart,  and  I  debated 
within  myself  what  it  was  best  to  do.  That 
the  simple  men  of  the  village  would  not 
voluntarily  make  themselves  parties  to  any 
scheme  of  blind  vengeance  on  the  part  of 
one  brother  against  another  I  was  certain, 
but  I  was  not  satisfied  that  it  would  bo 
right  to  give  them  my  whole  confidence,  and 
tell  them  all  I  knew.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  not  be  right  to  allow  them  to  remain 
in  complete  ignorance,  for  by  so  doing  they 
might  be  made  unwittingly  to  further  Kris- 
t*l"s  designs  upon  his  brother's  life.  There 
was  a  priest  in  the  village,  and  I  went  to 
him,  and  under  the  seal  of  secrecy  revealed 
wmething,  but  not  all,  of  the  meaning  of 
Kristel's  appearance. 

"  *  Come  with  me,'  he  said. 

**  I  accompanied  him,  and  once  more  stood 
by  the  side  of  Kristel.  The  priest  addressed 
him,  counselled  him,  exhorted  him,  and,  like 
myself,  could  obtain  no  word  from  him. 
Kindlier  speech  I  never  heard,  but  it  made 
no  impression  upon  Kristel. 

"'He  mti8t  be  dumb,'  said  the  priest  as 
we  moved  away. 

'*  *  Not  so,*  I  said  earnestly ;  *  were  he 
dumb,  and  unable  to  hear  what  is  said  to 
him,  he  would  certainly  indicate  by  some 
kind  of  sign  that  speech  addressed  to  him 
was  falling  upon  ears  that  were  deaf.  He 
is  possessed  by  a  demoniac  obduracy,  and  his 
apparent  indifference  is  but  a  part  of  a  fell 
design  to  which  I  should  be  afraid  to  give 
»  name.' 

**The  priest  was  impressed  by  this  view 
of  the  matter,  which  could  not  but  aj)peal 
successfully  to  a  man's  calm  reason. 

**  *  What  can  I  do  1 '  he  asked.  *  If  a  man 
is  determined  not  to  speak,  I  have  no  power 
to  compel  him.' 

**  *  It  is  in  your  power,'  I  said,  *  to  prevent 
bloodshed.' 

**  *  Bloodshed  !  *  he  echoed,  in  a  startled 
tone. 

** '  Notliing  less,  I  fear,'  I  said.  *  Lay  an 
injunction  upon  the  villagers  not  to  lend 
that  man  a  boat,  and  not,  under  any  pretext, 
to  row  him  to  the  lighthouse.' 

"  *  What  dreadful  thoughts  do  your  words 
suggest ! '  exclaimed  the  priest.  *  They  alarm 
and  bewilder  me.' 

"  *  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say  more  at  the 
present  moment,'  I  said.  *  I  shall  not  leave 
the  village  to-day.  I  myself  will  see  that  man's 
brother,  and    will    obtain   permission   from 


him  to  reveal  all  I  know.  Meanwhile  give 
not  that  soul-tossed  wretch  the  opportunity 
of  carrying  out  a  scheme  of  ruthless  vengeance 
which  he  has  harboured  for  vears.' 

"  *  Tell  me  explicitly  what  you  \visli  me 
to  do.' 

"  *  I  have  already  told  you.  That  man, 
with  the  connivance  or  assistance  of  any 
person  in  this  village,  must  not  be  enabled 
to  get  to  the  lighthouse.' 

"  *  He  shall  not,'  said  the  priest. 

"And  he  mixed  with  the  villagers,  men 
and  women,  and  laid  upon  them  the  injunc- 
tion I  desired.  With  my  mind  thus  set  at 
ease  for  at  least  a  few  hours,  I  engaged  a 
couple  of  boatmen  to  row  me  to  Hilvain.  I 
half  expected  that  Kristel  would  come  for- 
ward with  a  request,  made  if  not  in  sj)eech  in 
dumb  show,  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  me, 
and  I  had  resolved  what  action  to  take ;  but 
he  made  no  step  towards  me.  He  gave  no 
indication  even  of  a  knowledge  of  what  was 
taking  place  within  a  dozen  yards  of  him, 
although  it  was  not  possilde  that  the  putting 
off  of  the  boat  from  the  shore  could  have 
escaped  his  observation. 

"  *  If  he  is  not  deaf  and  dumb,'  said  one  of 
the  rowers,  *he  must  have  gone  clean  out 
of  his  senses.' 

'*  *  Neither  one  nor  the  other,'  thought  I ; 
'  he  is  nursing  his  vengeance,  and  has  decided 
upon  some  plan  of  action.' 

**Silvain  and  Avicia  were  on  the  outer 
gallery,  and  when  I  joined  them  Silvain 
di-ew  me  aside. 

"  *  You  have  news  of  Kristel,'  he  said.  I 
nodded,  and  he  continued  :  *  I  know  without 
the  telling.     He  is  in  the  village.' 

"  *  Who  informed  you  1 '  I  asked. 

"  *  No  human,*  he  replied,  with  a  sad 
smile.  *  I  shut  my  eyes  and  see  him  stand- 
ing upon  the  beach,  looking  towards  us.' 

"  In  truth  that  was  a  physical  imi)ossibility, 
but  I  needed  no  further  proof  of  the  mys- 
terious insight  with  which  Silvain  was  gifted. 
I  related  to  him  all  that  had  passed  between 
me  and  Kristel  and  the  priest,  and  of  the 
precautions  taken  to  keep  from  Kristel  the 
means  of  reaching  the  lighthouse. 

"  *  That  will  not  prevent  him  from  coming,' 
said  Silvain ;  'he  is  a  fine  swimmer.  I 
myself,  were  I  desperately  pushed  to  it, 
would  undertake  to  swim  to  the  village. 
You  hold  to  your  promise.  You  hold  to 
your  promise,  Louis,  with  respect  to  Avicia  1 ' 

"  *  It  is  binding  upon  me,'  I  replied ;  *  my 
word  is  given.' 

**  *  Faithful  friend  !  Neither  will  my  child 
be  left  without  a  counsellor.  Louis,  I 
shall    never   see   the   face   of    my   child — I 
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shall  never  feel  his  little  hands  about  my 
neck  ! ' 

"  *  Were  it  not  for  the  tender  sympathy  I 
have  for  you,'  I  said  in  a  tone  of  reproof, 
*I  should  feel  inclined  to  be  angry.  Did 
you  not  confess  to  me  in  former  days  that 
you  could  not  see  into  the  future  1  And 
here  you  are,  raising  up  ghosts  to  make  the 
present  more  bitter  than  it  is.  No,  no, 
Silvain.  Black  as  things  appear,  there  are 
bright  years  yet  in  store  for  you.* 

"  *  I  cannot  help  my  forebodings,  Louis. 
True,  I  cannot,  nor  can  any  man,  see  into 
the  future,  but  what  can  I  do  to  turn  my 
brother's  hate  from  me  ? '  It  was  a  cry  of 
anguish  wrung  from  his  suffering  heart.  '  I 
think  of  the  days  of  our  childhood,  when  we 
strolled  in  the  woods  with  our  anns  round 
each  other's  necks,  I  think  of  the  dreams  we 
mapped  of  the  future.  Running  "water  by 
the  side  of  which  we  sat,  bending  over  to 
see  our  faces,  and  making  our  lips  meet  in  a 
shadowed  kiss,  flowers  we  picked  in  field 
and  meadow,  errands  of  mercy  we  went  upon 
together,  twilight  communings,  the  little 
sweethearts  we  had — all  these  innocent  ways 
of  childhood  rise  before  me,  and  till  me  with 
anguish.  What  can  I  do] — what  can  I 
do  to  bring  him  back  to  me  in  brotherly 
lovel  Louis,  I  have  a  fear  that  I  have 
never  whispered  to  living  soul.  It  is  that 
Avicia  may  have  twin  children,  as  Kristel 
and  I  are,  and  they  should  grow  up  to  be  as 
we  are  now  !  Would  it  not  be  better  that 
they  should  be  born  dead,  or  die  young, 
when  their  souls  are  not  stained  with  hatred 
of  each  other  and  with  evil  thoughts  that 
render  existence  a  curse  1  * 

"  We  were  alone  when  he  gave  expression 
to  his  agonised  feelings ;  Avicia  had  left  us 
to  attend  to  domestic  duties.  I  could  say 
nothing  to  comfort  him  ;  to  harp  upon  one 
string  of  intended  consolation  to  a  man  who 
is  in  no  mood  to  accept  it  becomes,  after  a 
time,  an  oppression.  He  paced  up  and  down, 
twining  his  fingers  convulsively,  and  pre- 
sently said, 

"  *  It  would  be  too  much,  Louis,  to  ask 
you  to  remain  with  me  a  little  while  1 ' 

"  *  No,'  I  replied,  *  it  would  not.  Indeed, 
it  was  partly  in  my  mind  to  suggest  it.  The 
crisis  you  have  dreaded  for  many  years  has 
come,  and  if  you  wish  me  to  stop  with  you  a 
day  or  two  I  will  willingly  do  so.  It  may  be 
— I  do  not  know  how — that  I  can  be  of  ser- 
vice to  you.  The  boatmen  are  waiting  in  the 
boat  below.  I  will  write  a  letter  to  my  wife, 
and  they  shall  post  it,  informing  her  that  I 
shall  be  absent  from  home  perhaps  until  the 
end  of  the  week,  by  which  time  I  hope  the 


cloud  will  have  passed  away.  No  thanks, 
Silvain ;  friendship  would  be  a  poor  and 
valueless  thing  if  one  shrank  from  a  sacrifice 
so  slight.' 

"  I  wrote  my  letter,  and  despatched  it  by 
the  boatmen.  Then  we  waited  for  events ; 
it  was  all  that  it  was  in  our  power  to  do. 

"  Avicia  was  very  glad  when  she  heard  of 
my  intention  to  i*emain  with  them  a  while. 

"  *  Your  companionship  will  do  him  good,' 
she  said.  *  He  has  no  one  but  me  to  talk  to, 
and  he  speaks  of  but  one  subject.  If  this 
continues  long  he  will  lose  his  reason.' 

*'  The  day  passed,  and  night  came  on. 
There  was  but  scanty  living  accommodation 
in  the  lighthouse,  but  a  mattress  was  spread 
for  me  upon  the  floor  of  the  tiny  kitchen  ; 
and  there  I  was  to  sleep.  Avicia  and 
Silvain  wished  me  to  occupy  their  bed,  but  I 
would  not  have  it  so.  Before  retiring  to 
rest,  Silvain  and  I  passed  two  or  three  hours 
in  converee ;  I  purposely  led  the  conversation 
into  foreign  channels,  and  when  I  wishetl  him 
good-night  I  was  rejoiced  to  perceive  that  I 
had  succeeded  for  a  brief  space  in  diverting 
his  mind  from  the  feai-s  w^hich  weighed  so 
heavily  upon  him. 

"  Nothing  occurred  during  the  night  to 
distui^b  us ;  I  awoke  early,  and  lay  waiting 
for  sunrise ;  but  no  light  came,  and  when, 
aroused  by  Silvain,  I  left  my  bed  and  went 
to  the  outer  gallery,  I  was  surprised  to  see 
that  all  surrounding  space  was  wrapt  in  a 
thick  mist. 

"  *  A  great  storm  will  soon  be  upon  us,' 
said  Silvain. 

"  He  was  right ;  before  noon  the  storm 
burst,  and  the  sea  was  lashed  into  fury.  It 
was  a  relief  to  see  the  play  of  lightning 
upon  the  angiy  waters,  but  it  was  terrible 
too,  and  I  thought  how  awful  and  joyless  a 
lone  life  must  be  when  spent  in  such  a  home. 
This  second  day  seemed  as  if  it  would  never 
end,  and  it  was  only  by  my  watch  that  1 
knew  of  the  approach  of  night.  With  the 
sounds  of  the  storm  in  my  ears  I  lay  down 
upon  my  mattress  and  fell  asleep. 

"  I  know  not  at  what  time  of  the  night  I 
awoke,  but  with  black  darkness  upon  and 
around  me,  I  found  myself  sitting  up,  listen- 
ing to  sounds  without  which  did  not  proceed 
from  the  conflict  of  the  elements.  At  firet 
I  could  not  decide  whether  they  were  real 
or  but  the  refrain  of  a  dream  by  which  I 
had  been  disturbed ;  soon,  however,  I  i^ 
ceived  indisputable  evidence  that  they  were 
not  the  creations  of  my  fancy. 

"  *  Kristel !   For  God's  sake,  listen  to  me !' 

"  The  voice  was  Silvain's,  and  the  words 
were    uttered    in    outer   space.      When    I 
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retired  to  rest  I  had  lain  down  in  my  clothes, 
removing  only  my  coat,  and  using  it  as  a 
covering.  I  quickly  put  it  on,  and  lit  a  lamp, 
to  which  a  chain  was  attached,  by  which 
means  it  could  be  held  over  the  walls  of 
the  lighthouse.  The  lamp  was  scarcely 
lighted,  when  Avicia,  but  half  dressed,  rushed 
into  the  little  room. 

"  *  Silvain  1 '  she  cried.  '  Where  is  Sil- 
vain  I ' 

**  Her  eyes  wandered  round  the  room, 
seeking  him.  At  that  moment  the  voice 
from  without  pierced  the  air. 

"  *  Kristel !  Oh,  my  brother,  listen  to 
mer 

''  I  threw  my  arms  round  Avicia,  and  held 
her  fast. 

'*  *  Why  do  you  hold  me  ] '  she  screamed. 
*  Are  you,  too,  leagued  against  us  ?  Silvain  ! 
Silvain ! ' 

"It  needed  all  my  strength  to  restrain 
her  from  ruHhing  out  in  her  wild  delirium, 
perhaps  to  her  destruction.  I  whispered  to 
lier  hurriedly  that  I  intended  to  go  to  the 
outer  gallery,  and  that  she  should  accompany 
me  ;  and  also  that  if  she  truly  wished  to  be 
of  a^isistance  to  her  husband  she  must  be  calm. 
She  ceased  instantly  to  struggle,  and  said  in 
a  tone  of  suppressed  excitement, 

"  •  Come,  then.' 

"I  did  not  quit  my  hold  of  her,  but  I 
used  now  only  one  hand,  which  I  clasped  firmly 
round  her  wrist,  my  other  being  required 
for  the  lantern.  The  next  moment  we  were 
standing  upon  the  gallery,  bending  over. 
It  was  pitch  dark,  and  we  could  see  nothing ; 
even  the  white  spray  of  the  waves  as  they 
< lashed  against  the  stone  walls  was  not  visible 
to  us;  but  we  heard  Silvain's  voice  at 
intervals,  appealing  in  frenzied  tones  to 
Kristel,  who,  it  needed  not  the  evidence  of 
sight  to  know,  was  holding  on  to  the  chains 
and  struggling  with  his  brother.  How  the 
two  came  into  that  awful  position  was  never 
discovered,  and  I  could  only  judge  by  infer- 
ence that  Kristel,  in  the  dead  of  this  deadly 
night,  had  made  his  way  by  some  means  to 
the  lighthouse,  and  was  endeavouring  to 
effect  an  entrance,  when  Silvain,  awakened 
by  his  attempts,  had  gone  out  to  him,  and 
was  instantly  seized  and  dragged  down. 

"  So  fearful  and  confused  were  the  minutes 
that  immediately  followed  that  I  have  but 
an  indistinct  impression  of  the  occurrences 
of  the  time,  which  will  live  ever  within  me 
as  the  most  awful  in  my  life.  I  know  that 
I  never  lost  my  grasp  of  Avicia,  and  that 
but  for  me  she  would  have  flung  herself 
over  the  walls;  I  know  that  the  brothers 
were  engaged  in   a   struggle  for  life    and 


death,  and  that  Silvain  continued  to  make 
the  most  pathetic  appeals  to  Kristel  to  listen 
to  him,  and  not  to  stain,  his  soul  with  blood ; 
I  know  that  in  those  appeals  there  were  the 
tenderest  references  to  their  boyhood's  days, 
to  the  love  which  had  existed  between  them, 
each  for  the  other,  to  trivial  incidents  in 
their  childhood,  to  their  mother  who  wor- 
shipped them  and  was  now  looking  down 
upon  them,  to  the  hopes  in  which  they  had 
indulged  of  a  life  of  harmony  and  affection ; 
I  know  that  it  struck  me  then  as  most 
terrible  that  during  the  whole  of  the  struggle 
no  word  issued  from  Kristel's  Ups ;  I  know 
that  there  were  heartrending  appeals  from 
Avicia  to  Kristel  to  spare  her  husband,  and 
that  there  were  tender  cries  from  her  to 
Silvain,  and  from  Silvain  to  her  ;  I  know  that, 
finding  a  loose  chain  on  the  gallery,  I  lowered 
it  to  the  combatants,  and  called  out  to  Silvain 
— foolishly  enough,  in  so  far  as  he  oould  avail 
himself  of  it — to  release  himself  from  his 
brother's  arms  and  seize  it,  and  that  I  and 
Avicia  would  draw  him  up  to  safety ;  I  know 
that  in  one  vivid  flash  of  lightning  I  saw 
the  struggling  forms  and  the  beautiful  white 
spray  of  the  waves;  I  know  that  Silvain's 
voice  grew  fainter  and  fainter  until  it  was 
heard  no  more ;  I  know  that  there  was  the 
sound  of  a  heavy  body  or  bodies  falling  into 
the  sea,  that  a  shriek  of  woe  and  despair 
clove  my  heart  like  a  knife,  and  that  Avicia 
lay  in  my  arms  moaning  and  trembling.  I 
bore  her  tenderly  into  her  room,  and  laid 
her  on  her  bed. 

''  The  storm  ceased ;  no  sound  was  heard 
without.  The  rising  sun  filled  the  eastern 
horizon  with  loveliest  hues  of  saffron  and 
crimson.  The  sea  was  calm;  there  was  no 
trace  of  tempest  and  human  agony.  By 
that  time  Avicia  w^as  a  mother,  and  lay  with 
her  babes  pressed  to  her  bosom.  Silvain's 
fear  was  realised  :  he  was  the  dead  father  of 
twin  brothers, 

*'  The  assistant  whom  Avicia's  father  had 
engaged  rowed  me  to  the  village,  and  there 
I  enlisted  the  services  of  a  woman,  who 
accompanied  me  back  to  the  lighthouse,  and 
attended  to  Avicia.  The  mother  lived  but 
two  days  after  the  birth  of  her  babes. 
Until  her  last  hour  she  was  delirious,  but 
then  she  recovered  her  senses  and  recognised 
me. 

"*My  dear  Silvain  told  me,'  she  said, 
in  a  weak,  faint  voice,  *  that  you  would  be 
a  friend  to  our  children.  Bless  the  few 
moments  remaining  to  me  by  assuring  me 
that  you  will  not  desert  them.' 

"  I  gave  her  the  assurance  for  which  she 
yearned,  and  she  desired  me  to  call  them  by 
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the  names  of  Brie  and  Emilius.  It  rejoiced 
me  that  she  passed  awny  in  peace ;  strange 
88  it  may  seem,  it  was  an  inexpte«aible  relief 
to  her  bruised  heart  that  the  long  agony  was 
over.     Her  last  words  were, 

"  '  I  trust  you.     God  will  reward  you  ! ' 

"  And  BO,  with  her  nerveless  hand  in  mine, 
her  spirit  went  out  to  her  lover  and  husband, 

"  We  buried  her  in  the  village  churchyard, 
and  the  day  was  observed  as  a  day  of  mourn- 
ing in  that  village  by  the  sea. 

"  I  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than 
leave  the  twin  babes  for  a  time  in  the  charge 
of  the  woman  I  had  engage<l,  and  it  occun-ed 
to  me  that  it  might  not  be  unprofitable  to 
have  some  inquiries  and  investigation  made 
with  respect  to  the  inheritance  left  by  their 
grandfather  to  his  sons  Kristel  and  Silvain. 
I  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a  shrewd 
lawyer,  and  he  was  enabled  to  recover  a 
portion  of  what  was  due  to  their  father. 
This  was  a  great  satisfactioa  to  me,  an  it  to 
some  extent  provided  for  the  future  of  Eric 


and  Emilius,  and  supplied  the  wherewithal  for 
their  education.  It  was  my  int«ntion,  when 
they  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  to  bring  them 
to  my  home  in  Nerac,  and  treat  them  an 
children  of  my  own,  but  a  difficulty  cropped 
up  for  which  I  was  not  prepared  and  which 
I  could  not  surmount.  Avicia's  father, 
learning  that  I  had  recovered  a  portion  of 
i^ilvain's  inheritance,  demanded  from  me  an 
account  of  it,  and  asserted  his  rights  as 
the  natural  guardian  of  his  grandchildren. 
There  was  no  gainsaying  the  demand,  and  I 
was  compelled  reluctantly  to  leave  Eric  and 
Emilius  in  his  charge.  I  succeeded,  however, 
in  prevailing  upon  him  to  allow  them  to  pay 
me  regular  i-isits  of  long  duration,  so  that  a 
close  intimacy  of  aifectionate  friendship  has 
been  established  between  them  and  the 
members  of  my  family.  Here  ends  my 
story— a  strange  and  eventful  one,  you  wiJl 
admit.  1  often  think  of  it  in  wonder,  and 
this  is  the  first  time  a  full  recital  of  it  has 
passed  my  lips." 


{To  be  emitinued.) 
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PART  I. 


HE  grey,  fitful  waves  roll 
over  the  Dogger,  and  the 
steady,  shrill  wind  is 
lulled  but  seldom.  The 
sea  does  not  run  true, 
and  thus  sometimes  after 
a  succession  of  glossy 
rollers  has  travelled  west- 
ward, there  comes  a  furious 
northerly  drift  which  is  met  by  a  swift 
whirling  current  from  the  south  ;  the  charging 
waves  meet  in  thunder,  the  rearward  seas 
climb  in  foaming  piles  over  the  shattered 
bulge  of  those  that  reel  back  from  the  obset, 
and  the  wild  hurly-burly  lasts  until  the  strong 
set  of  the  westerly  roll  masters  the  leaping 
cross-drift,  and  then  once  more  the  grey 
sliding  procession  moves  inexorably  shore- 
ward. In  ordinary  weather  this  alternation 
of  measured  roll  and  wild  flurry  of  tortured 
water  goes  on  for  hour  after  hour,  and  no 
one  minds  the  spasmodic  and  sudden  out- 
breaks of  roughness.  But  sometimes  the 
folks  who  make  their  living  on  the  Dogger 
— the  Dorrgur,  they  call  it,  by  the  way — • 
have  to  face  weather  that  tests  their  courage 
and  seamanship  to  the  utmost.  I  have  seen 
a  Cape  Finisterre  storm,  and  stayed  on  deck 
for  twenty-four  hours  while  our  old  collier 
steamer  bored  at  the  smothering  seas  without 
gaining  a  knot  per  hour;  I  have  seen  the 
mid- Atlantic  in  a  very  bad  humoui* — so  bad 
that  we  could  not  get  away  from  the  lightning 
rush  of  the  following  waves,  and  they  went 
over  us  as  if  we  had  not  been  there ;  I  have 
run  through  the  Kace  to  the  Farne  Islands, 
in  Will  Cuthbertson's  coble,  when  the  mad 
drift  flew  far  above  the  lighthouse.  But  I 
ziever  knew  any  sea  more  ugly  than  that 
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which  comes  away  on  the  Dogger  when  a 
hard  easterly  gale  blows ;  and,  like  a  degen- 
erate landsman,  I  have  often  wondered  that 
any  one  should  be  foiuid  to  face  a  North  Sea 
gale  for  the  second  time.  Happily  for  us  the 
fishermen  take  a  good  deal  of  scaring,  and  I 
have  only  twice  known  them  allow  that  the 
weather  was  too  bad  for  anything. 

In  1881  there  c<ame  a  gale  that  no  work 
of  human  hands  could  defy.  The  East  Coast 
smacks — the  finest  sea-boats  in  the  whole 
world — were  simply  smashed  and  smothered 
by  the  weight  of  water.  The  fishermen  never 
talk  much  about  bad  weather ;  it  is  all  in  the 
day*s  work  and  they  forget  it  when  the 
trouble  is  over ;  but  you  never  can  find  an 
old  hand  who  does  not  shake  his  head  and 
look  grave  when  you  mention  that  big  gale. 

In  December,  1883,  there  was  another 
storm  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  To 
say  that  there  was  a  heavy  sea  expresses 
nothing ;  that  tremendous  convulsion  passes 
the  power  of  descriptive  words. 

A  powerful  steam-carrier  was  hit  by  one 
unlucky  sea,  which  not  only  burst,  her,  but 
shivered  her  into  tiny  scraps;  stt*ong  wire 
ropes  were  snapped  like  worsted ;  wire  stays 
which  held  well,  tore  up  great  lumps  of  the 
bulwarks,  and  the  amazing  force  of  the  sea 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  wood  of  the 
torn  bulwarks  was  cut  as  cleanly  as  if  a 
huge  knife  had  shorn  through.  One  smack 
was  hove-to,  and  the  men  were  taking  things 
easily,  when  suddenly  a  boy  screamed  "  Look 
out !  "  The  wave  overlapped  and  swept  her, 
and  her  two  masts  were  snapped  like  carrots. 
When  the  long  rush  of  water  had  passed, 
and  the  vessel  had  time  to  shake  herself, 
she   was   bare  as   she   was   when   she   was 
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launched.  One  steamer,  in  which  I  after- 
wards ran  out  to  the  fishing  grounds,  was 
kept  with  her  head  to  the  sea  all  night ;  the 
engines  were  put  full  speed  ahead,  but  the 
vessel  did  no  more  than  hold  her  own,  and 
at  times  she  reared  at  it  until  the  captain 
thought  she  would  come  over  backwards. 
Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  and  Grimsby  harbours 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  under  heavy 
shell-fire,  for  many  days  after  the  gale ; 
hardly  a  boat  escaped  without  serious  damage, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  any  of  the  fleet  got 
home. 

But  the  trawlers  must  not  heed  the 
weather,  and  you  see  them  at  work  when 
the  waves  are  making  clean  breaches  over 
big  steamers,  and  when  the  sailing  ships  are 
cowering  along  under  close-reefed  topsails. 
There  are  no  boats  like  them,  and  the  men 
are  the  flower  of  the  seafaring  populations 
of  all  the  world.  A  man  must  be  born  in  a 
smack,  they  say,  or  he  will  never  learn  to 
handle  one.  Assm*edly  the  skill  of  the 
Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft  men  approaches 
the  miraculous.  Not  only  do  they  come 
safely  through  bad  weather,  when  an  instant's 
hesitation,  a  single  misunderstanding  at 
critical  moments  would  mean  destruction  ; 
but  at  all  times  the  sea  seems  to  be  like  an 
open  book  to  them.  If  the  haze  comes  down 
in  billowy  wreaths,  and  the  smack  is  shut 
in  by  a  blinding  cloud,  the  men  do  not  much 
mind.  The  whistles  of  the  huge  screws 
boom  through  the  mist,  and  the  collier 
captains  nervously  claw  their  slow  way 
northward  and  southward  ;  the  sailing  vessels 
are  beaten,  but  the  smacksman  is  quite  at 
ease.  Let  him  use  the  lead  and  he  can 
tell  you  exactly  where  he  is,  no  matter  if 
the  fog  lasts  for  days  together.  If  he  is 
making  homeward,  he  can  pick  up  the 
channel  and  name  every  buoy  accurately 
while  it  is  still  but  a  dim  dot  amid  the  grey 
pall,  and  this,  too,  with  no  other  guide  save 
the  lead  line  and  the  tallow  at  the  foot  of 
the  lead.  It  seems  amazing  that  such 
craft  should  be  able  to  keep  the  sea  for 
nine  weeks  at  a  stretch,  in  all  sorts  of 
weather,  but  the  men  think  nothing  of  it, 
for  their  smack  is  their  home,  and  the  sea- 
depths  are  familiar  ground  to  them. 

As  soon  as  the  tug  has  cast  ofE  her  train 
of  vessels  eastward  of  the  pier,  then  the 
smacksman  begins  to  live  his  real  life — and 
a  strange  life  it  is.  The  fishers  are  the  most 
prosaic  of  men,  but  if  a  poet  like  the  in- 
comparable Clark  Russell  were  to  arise 
among  them  we  should  have  a  book  superior 
if  possible,  to  that  noble  romance,  the 
Sailor's  Sweetheart.    The  smacksmen  are  cut 


off  from  the  world,  and  as  soon  as  their 
trawl  is  down  for  the  first  time,  they  settle 
contentedly  into  exile  for  two  months.  The 
great  warp  strains  and  creaks,  the  smack 
lunges  forward  under  the  pull  of  the  main- 
sail, and  then  if  you  rest  your  hand  on  the 
warp  you  feel  that  steady  "nubbling"  which 
pleases  the  fisherman.  If  the  weather  is 
good  the  vessel  is  left  to  do  pretty  much  as 
she  likes,  for  the  hang  of  the  monster  trawl 
steers  her,  and  the  men  have  their  hands 
free.  It  is  dead  still,  save  for  the  sough  of 
the  wind  and  the  moaning  rush  of  the  back- 
draught  from  the  courses.  Slowly  the  boat 
quarters  over  her  ground,  burying  her  bows 
now  and  again  in  the  wash  of  a  travelling 
wave.  You  might  almost  think  that  she 
was  stationary  were  it  not  for  the  whitened 
eddies  that  boil  under  her  counter,  and  fleck 
the  clear  water  with  light  foam.  The 
gulls — the  cunning  rascals — keep  you  com- 
pany constailtly  while  the  light  lasts.  They 
bid  you  good-bye  if  they  suspect  that  fire- 
arms are  aboard,  but  if  they  are  not  molested 
they  swoop  down  until  you  can  see  the  hard 
glitter  of  their  eyes  as  they  turn  their  wise 
heads  from  side  to  side.  Generally  some 
patriarch  of  the  tribe  comes  down  to  prospect, 
and  he  soon  informs  his  friends  when  any- 
thing in  the  cooking  line  is  going  on.  Not 
that  he  is  unselfish ;  there  is  no  sense  of 
tribal  morality  about  a  gull,  and  the  patriarch 
takes  good  care  to  help  himself  before  he 
utters  his  warning  screech.  If  no  meals  are 
in  progress  the  birds  sweep  round  for  a  time 
with  their  exquisite  effortless  flight,  and 
then  a  brief  council  seems  to  be  held.  "  No 
good  staying  here.  Perhaps  the  men  on  the 
lightship  are  having  dinner.  Let  us  go  and 
see.  We'll  come  back  by  and  by."  And 
then  with  an  easy  backward  whirl  the  bii'ds 
soar  away  until  their  time  comes  for  begging 
profitably  from  us. 

The  short  afternoon  wears  away,  and  the 
black  night  seems  to  be  exhaled  from  the  sea 
to  meet  the  brooding  darkness  overhead. 
The  white  masthead  light  is  run  up,  and  the 
gloomy  gulf  seems  dotted  with  stars  that 
twinkle  and  swing  through  tiny  arcs.  The 
trawl  is  hauled  up,  and  the  wily  mariners 
love  to  entice  a  stranger  to  aid  in  that  in- 
teresting work.  The  innocent  stranger 
eagerly  consents,  and  the  men  smile  with 
covert  joy  for  they  know  what  the  unhappy 
volunteer  will  feel  unless  his  muscles  are 
iron.  The  gi'eat  net  comes  to  hand  aft^r 
a  wearisome  time,  and  there  is  a  little  excite- 
ment even  among  the  oldest  hands. 

What  must  those  foi-tunate  fishers  have 
felt  who  blundered  across  the  celebrated  Pits 
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some  years  ago  1  One  who  was  there  when 
the  discovery  was  made  told  me  about  it, 
and  he  fairly  licked  hi»  chaps  as  he  described 
the  wonderful  tirst  haul.  The  tmwl  had 
descended  into  a  hollow,  and  came  up  with  a 
liWng,  Kulid  mass  of  Roles  inclosed.  Sfveii 
torn  those  lucky  fellows  took  home  for  their 
first  batch,  and,  until  their  glorious  secret 
became  common  property,  they  had  a  royster- 
ing  time.  We  are  content  without  sucli 
marvellous  treasure-trove,  and  a  few  boxes 
of  fish  arc  enough  for  once. 
Tbe  tntwl  goes  over  again,  and  the  gallant 


People  who  want  an  interesting  sea  trip 
should  get  permission  to  take  a  run  on  a 
titeam  carrier.  Supposing  that  you  go  out 
from  Yarmouth  in  the  morning,  the  skip- 
per knows  what  he  is  doing  and  he  rushes 
his  vessel  down  the  sluggish  river  with  the 
gayest  freedom,  as  though  a  collision  were 
quite  an  unknown  incident.  He  shaves  the 
pier,  calculating  his  distance  to  an  inch,  and 
arousing  tremors  in  the  simple  soul  of  the 
landsman.  Then,  in  a  flash,  you  are  out  on 
the  yellow,  turbid  water  that  washes  in  from 
the  sands,  and  you  head  away  to  the  north- 
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Iwat  once  more  tugs  at  her  trailing  burden. 
The  mystery  of  the  night  folds  us  in  ;  the 
far-off  ships  move  like  swift,  dark  cloud.'* 
through  the  troubled  gloom ;  the  thill  wind 
roars  hoarsely  in  the  cordage,  calling  up 
weird  images  in  the  mind  as  it  rises  to  a 
thrilling  cry  and  dies  away.  And  there  is 
<Jne  that  rideth  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

The  dull  life  sways  on  from  day  to  day  ; 
the  great  events  ai-e  meals,  and  the  hauling 
of  the  trawl ;  nothing  eke  relieves  the  mono- 
tony until  the  carrier  comes  on  her  rounds. 


eji.st.  The  carrier  is  a  powerful  vessel,  of 
most  curiou.s  build.  Her  bow  rises  to  a 
treniendouw  height,  and  the  rail  slopes  down 
rapidly  until  it  alnto.st  reaches  the  water  aft. 
The  stem  'n  as  high  as  the  stern  of  a  big 
collier,  hut  you  can  titep  on  deck  from  a 
dinghy  if  you  go  to  the  quarter.  These 
carriers  will  stiuid  almost  anything,  and  I 
have  mailed  in  one  l*longing  to  Mr.  Burdett- 
Coutts's  magnificent  fleet  that  rode  out  a  gale 
which  drowned  over  550  men  round  our 
coa.«t.s.   That  gale  nearly  annihilated  the  male 
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population  of  Eyemouth,  though  the  north- 
country  boats  are  rare  craft  for  ugly  weather. 
Mr.  BunlettCoutts's  ve.ssel  had  fourteen 
hours  of  it,  and,  notwithstanding  that  the 
wind  WAR  enough  to  level  a  man  who  met  itn 
full  force,  the  steamet  kept  her  decks  nearly 
dry.  In  all  weathers  these  siiips  go  out,  and 
they  are  punctual  as  the  postman.  If  the 
carrier  reaches  her  ground  at  night  she  sends 
up  rocket  after  rocket,  and  the  veKsels  of 
the  fleet  which  she  attends  gradually  edgs 
toward  her.  It  is  a  beautiful  night  to  see 
the  smacks  circling  round  the  steamer,  but 
the  casual  visitor  is  apt  to  feel  qualms  when 


The  men  certainly  do  express  a  wish  for 
some  less  risky  mode  of  conveyance,  and 
lives  are  lost  every  year :  the  astounding 
thing  to  an  outnider  is  to  see  any  boats  escape 
at  all  on  certain  daya.  There  is  wild  work 
when  the  crowd  of  broad  shallops  make  fast 
to  the  caiTier's  quarter.  The  crashing,  the 
wallowing,  the  hoarse,  sharp  shouts  of  the 
fishermen,  the  vast  lunges  of  the  steamei*, 
the  furious  efforts  of  the  labouring  sailors  ou 
the  carrier's  deck,  make  up  a  wildly  exciting 
scrimmage.  The  men  are  active  as  cats,  cool 
as  circus  gymnasts,  and  as  strong  as  they 
are  dexterous,  so  the  trunks  of  fish  are  soon 


the  little  boats  begin  to  leave  the  graceful 
vesoels.  When  I  first  saw  one  of  the  tiny 
row-boats  coming  towards  the  carrier,  I 
gasped  and  said,  "  Is  that  fellow  going  to 
try  to  come  through  that  seal"  It  was 
ugly  enough  in  all  conscience,  and  I  would 
not  have  pulled  over  that  seething  quarter 
mile  of  rough  water  for  gold,  but  my  friend 
grinned  and  said  "This  is  only  baby's  play. 
You  should  see  what  them  'ar  boats  has  to 
come  through  sometimes!"  From  what  I 
have  since  seen  I  should  say  that  one  of  the 
squat  little  boats  manned  by  east-coast  men 
would  be  pretty  safe  for  a  day  or  so  in  a 
snorter  south  of  the  Horn. 


heaved  up,  and  the  stout  rowers  make  for 
the  smacks,  which  are  cunningly  sailed  within 
easy  distance  of  the  steamer. 

Let  me  make  a  praetieal  suggestion.  People 
may  easily  see  from  Mr.  Wells's  drawing 
what  a  terribly  dangerous  operation  the 
collecting  of  fish  must  be  in  nasty  weather. 
Now,  a  Gorleston  man,  named  George  King, 
has  invented  an  apparatus  which  would 
minimise  the  danger  if  it  were  in  use.  A 
monster  tarpaulin,  weighted  at  the  bottom 
with  a  wire  rope,  is  bent  on  to  a  big  spar, 
which  is  covered  with  cork.  A  coir  rope, 
which  floats  on  the  surface,  ia  made  fast  to 
each  end  of  the  boom  and  again  made  fast  to 
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a  vessel's  fore-rigging,  or  to  stanchions.  The 
lower  comers  of  the  tarpaulin  are  connected 
with  the  vessel  amidships  by  wire  ropes 
which  run  through  blocks  fixed  at  tlie  water- 
line.  When  the  boat  or  ship  is  put  with 
her  head  to  sea  the  great  tarpaulin  acts  as 
an  anchor,  and  no  gale  that  ever  blew  can 
drag  its  expanse  through  the  water.  Every 
sea  is  broken  by  the  boom,  and  the  craft 
rides  as  comfortably  as  if  she  were  in  a  dock 
basin.  King  supplements  his  invention  by 
using  a  keg  of  waste  grease,  which  is  placed 
forward,  so  that  a  steady  dribble  of  oil  falls, 
and  secures  the  moored  vessel  against  broken 
water.  Now,  if  twenty  or  thirty  little  boats 
were  made  fast  to  a  sea-anchor  of  this  sort 
they  would  ride  quite  easily,  and  the  carrier 
might  unload  them  without  danger. 

Homeward  !  The  smack  fulfils  her  term 
of  eight  weeks  and  then  hey !  for  Yarmouth, 
or  Lowestoft,  or  Grimsby.  Yarmouth  is 
now  the  cockney's  paradise;  Dickens  dis- 
covered it,  and  it  is  as  well  known  as 
Whitechapel  to  the  Londoner.  A  strange 
old  place  it  is.  The  sluggish  Yare  drags  its 
brown  waters  between  stout  lines  of  piles, 
and  the  great  solid  quays  stretch  for  a  mile 
along  the  shores.  There  the  battered  smacks 
lie  at  their  moorings  as  though  they  were 
tired  of  their  long  bufEeting  on  the  North 
Sefk  The  place  lives  and  has  its  being 
through  fish,  and  the  thoughts  of  all  the 
folks — even  the  lodging-house  keepers — have 
long  ago  suffered  a  sea  change.  About  a 
thousand  boats  hail  from  the  port,  and  there 
are  always  enough  lying  at  the  quays  or  in 
th^.  stream  to  enable  the  veriest  long-shore 
m^  to  tell  what  manner  of  craft  they  are. 
Artists  love  the  place,  for  almost  every 
kind  of  boat  can  be  seen  there  in  the  most 
picturesque  guise.  For  myself,  I  never  care 
about  the  smart  new  town ;  I  like  better  to 
wander  from  Gorleston,  and  cut  in  and  out 
among  the  narrow  queer  alleys  that  lead  to 
the  bustling  quays.  Better  still,  perhaps,  is 
a  quiet  trip  in  a  sailing  boat  among  the 
mazes  of  shipping.  The  masts  cut  sharply 
against  the  sky,  for  all  the  land  lies  very 
low,  and  it  sometimes  seems  as  though  the 
very  river  were  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  country.  There  is  something  pathetic 
in  the  look  of  some  bruised  hulls  that  heave 
their  battered  ribs  up  from  the  mud;  but 
the  pathos  is  corrected  by  the  sight  of  the 
dandies  getting  ready  for  sea.  No  rickety 
craft  leaves  that  port.  When  I  was  in- 
experienced and  only  knew  the  fishermen  of 
Brixham  and  the  north  country,  I  heard 
gruesome  tales  from  acute  east-coast  salts 
i^ho  longed  to  rouse  my  pity.     I  heard  of 


floating  tombs,  and  no  less  than  nineteen 
vessels  were  pointed  out  to  me  which  were 
calculated,  according  to  my  informants,  to 
go  to  the  bottom  with  extreme  despatch.  I 
know  now  that  Mr.  Paxton,  the  surveyor, 
would  have  something  unpleasant  to  say  if 
he  came  across  an  unseiiworthy  boat,  and 
indeed  the  whole  vast  fleet  is  made  up  of 
vessels  which  are  as  stix)ng  and  sound  as 
they  are  picturesque.  Watch  the  lines  of 
the  smacks,  and  you  see  the  very  poetry  of 
ship-building.  Down  to  the  water-line  the 
boats  look  clumsy,  for  the  bulwarks  and 
rails  are  made  to  stand  knocking  about  and 
hard  wear  and  tear,  but  the  keen  stems,  the 
fine  sweep  from  the  fore-foot,  the  clean  runs, 
are  all  as  pretty  as  the  build  of  the  best 
yachts  that  ever  lay  at  Cowes.  No  wonder 
that  the  smacks  can  travel ;  no  wonder  that, 
with  a  hard  breeze  on  the  beam,  they  can 
run  away  from  a  labouring  collier  steamer. 

The  population  of  the  fishing-town  is  as 
quaint  as  the  vessels  and  the  quays,  and  the 
old,  old  houses.  The  smacksmen  have  a 
stamp  of  their  own,  and  you  might  pick 
out  an  east-coast  hand  from  a  thousand  of 
other  nautical  persons  even  without  hearing 
his  odd,  sing-song  accent.  Superb,  thick-set, 
well-fed  fellows  they  are.  Their  diet  at  sea 
is  not  very  generous,  but  there  is  always  the 
bucket  of  coarse  fish  ready  for  every  man  to 
help  himself,  and  so  they  fare  healthily.  The 
fishers  are  the  flower  of  our  race  for  strength 
and  hardihood ;  they  have  not  the  grace  and 
lissomeness  of  the  dalesmen,  but  their  type 
of  manly  l>eauty  is  quite  admirable  and,  if 
it  came  to  fighting,  no  men  on  earth  could 
match  them.  Some  of  them  are  ruflians, 
but  what  would  you  have  ?  Are  their  sur- 
roundings likely  to  breed  saints]  When 
they  do  take  to  religion  they  are  the  most 
devout  of  men,  and  that  noble  Institution — 
the  North  Sea  Mission — has  brought  so 
many  of  them  under  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel,  that  I  am  free  to  say  you  could  not 
find  a  more  sober,  harmless,  praiseworthy 
set  of  fellows  than  those  grave  seamen  who 
walk  quietly  in  the  Gorleston  road  at 
evening. 

Lowestoft  has  a  family  resemblance  to 
Yarmouth ;  in  fact,  the  populations  are  mixed. 
Yarmouth  men  go  in  Lowestoft  boats,  Lowe- 
stoft men  go  in  Yarmouth  boats,  for  the 
whole  east-coast  staff  of  fishers  really  form 
one  big  community.  At  any  time  you  can 
see  vessels  with  the  mark  LT.  lying  at  the 
Yarmouth  quays,  and  you  find  that  the  men 
know  each  other  like  brothers.  Lowestoft 
rears  its  quaint  fabrics  on  a  height,  and  from 
the  town  you  can  see  the  boats  making  the 
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perilous  run  between  the  pierK  in  rough 
weather.  It  ia  wild  work  when  the  seas  ruab 
xtraight  in,  ajtd  stout  craft  are  rolled  along 
like  corks  in  the  swift  welter.  But  tlie 
harbour  basin  is  eafe,  and  you  may  row 
couifortnbly  among  the  dapper  yat^bts  and 
smacks  when  tbe  sen  is  fairly  howling  outside. 
1q  -winter-time  when  you  visit  Lowestoft  you 
discover  that  you  ai-e  practically  living  in 
another  century.  The  bustle  goes  merrily 
on,  as  the  laden  carriers  come  in,  and  you 
always  are  compelled  to  feet  tliat  the  railway 
is  near  ;  but  forget  the  i-ailway,  and  you  are 
liack  in  Nelson's  time.  The  press-gang  had 
H  rare  hunting-ground  among  these  droll 
liouseH  with  their  burrowing  cellaii*  and 
their  bleared,  small  windows.  Many  a  roar- 
ing party  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
tbe  pert  lieutenant  and  his  gang  of  Uare- 
devik,  and  many  a  broken  head  was  taken 
and  given  before  the  doomed  men  were  haled 
to  the  guardship.  The  reivers  fi-om  the 
men-of-war,  the  stout  shelUiacks  who  went 
forth  grumbling  to  win  glory  for  Howe,  and 
Jervis,  and  Nelson,  and  King  George,  have  all 
pajssed  away,  but  the  sober  old  seaport  remains 
the  same,  and  we  should  not  feel  any  incon- 
gruity if  we  met  "Will  Land  and  Margaret 


Catchpole  sweethearting  at  evening  by  the 
side  of  the  glittering  canal. 

Grimsby  is  too  much  like  a  factory  for  my 
fancy.  Sir  Edward  Watkin  made  the  modem 
town,  and  the  veiy  spirit  of  the  railway 
director  broods  over  all.  Certainly  Sir 
Edward  made  the  place  rich,  but  there  is 
something  in  the  rui:h,  the  smart  bargaining, 
the  tembly  business-like  disposal  of  the  sea 
harvest,  that  makes  one  almot^t  wish  that  some 
of  the  riches  were  away.  Still,  for  some  mys- 
terious reason,  the  artists  haunt  Grimsby, 
and  they  extract  poetry  from  the  masiied 
shipping  and  the  busy  docks.  After  all, 
wherever  the  sea  is  near,  there  our  artistic 
impulses  are  generously  stin-ed,  and  not  all 
the  howling  engines,  the  steamers  belching 
black  fumes,  the  modern,  dandy  uierchants, 
nor  the  flashy  hotels,  can  prevent  us  from 
loving  the  sight  of  the  wandering  water  and 
liie  l)earded,  rude  seamen  who  make  the 
wealth  of  the  place.  I  spoke  of  the  business- 
like air  of  Grimsby,  but  I  have  seen  sights 
there  when  there  was  a  glut  of  fii-li,  that 
might  make  an  eeunomist  weep.  Sometimes 
the  hne-fishing  boats  send  in  enormout 
quantities  of  cod,  and  then  you  may  see 
gaping  monsters  laid  in  a  row  ready  to  bo 
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sold  at  the  price  of  manure.  The  East- 
enders  in  London  are  starving,  and  yet 
within  a  few  homes'  journey  of  the  city  you 
may  hear  the  prim  auctioneer  crying,  "  Now 
then,  any  price  this  lot !  They  must  go. 
What  shall  we  say,  threepence  apiece  1  Nay ; 
two  for  threepence,"  and  so  on.  But  I  am 
not  at  home  among  the  chafEerers  in  the 
market.  Mr.  Frith  or  Mr.  Luke  Fildes  might 
have  good  sport  there,  hut  I  want  to  be  away 
in  the  open  where  the  sea  wind  blows  shrill, 
chill  with  flakes  of  foam. 

Mr,  Wells  has  taken  a  herring-boat  under 
these  conditions,  and  that  reminds  me  that  we 
must  speak  about  the  crowning  time  of  the 
fisherman's  changeful  year.  In  the  north- 
country  villages  we  used  to  look  forward  to  the 
herring-time,  as  the  season  that  would  make 
up  for  all  the  disappointments  that  we  might 
have  endured.  "  Never  mind,  we'll  make  it 
up  when  the  harrin*  comes."  So  the  word 
passed  between  Big  Tom  and  Little  Harry, 
and  MalFs  Jack,  and  all  the  other  giants 
who  lived  in  our  cosy  hamlets.  But  our 
poor  cobles  were  toy  craft  compared  with 
the  mighty  smacks  that  bring  the  herring 
to  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft.  At  evening 
we  stole  out  of  the  cove,  and  the  razor-bow 
of  the  coble  ripped  the  surface  of  the  dappled 
bay.  We  lay  out  till  dawn  and  eagerly 
waited  until  we  saw  the  predatory  band  of 
gulls  flapping  and  diving  over  the  shoal. 
Then  we  came  home  very  well  contented  if 
we  had  secured  as  many  herring  as  one 
horse  could  draw  to  the  station,  and  the 
wives  were  satisfied  if  they  could  sell  a 
creelful  at  thi'ee-a-penny  to  the  farm-folk. 
But  there  is  no  such  child's  play  in  the  big 
ports.  Miles  of  nets,  thousands  of  barrels, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  are  all  risked 
in  the  main  industry.  The  herring-boat 
runs  out  with  her  nets  coiled  amidships,  and 
heads  away  to  meet  the  innumerable  army  of 
migrant  fish.  The  first  buoy  is  slung  over, 
and  then  the  net  is  shot  swiftly  until  the 
line  of  corks  winds  for  many  a  rood  like  a 
thin  serpent  on  the  quiet  sea.  The  leads 
sink,  and  the  deadly  snare  adjusts  itself. 
Then  comes  a  long  pause ;  the  men  gather 
round  the  brazier ;  pipes  are  lit  and  we  wait. 
Of  a  sudden,  in  the  flickering  dimness,  a 
gleam  appears  on  the  water.  A  greenish, 
lambent  flame  seems  to  burn  with  dull 
steadiness  under  the  chance  flashes  of  weak 
light  that  come  through  the  rifts  in  the 
cloud.  A  wild  cry  rings  now  and  then  from 
high  overhead,  and  we  know  that  the  staunch 
gulls  have  not  relinquished  the  chase  on 
the  fall  of  the  darkness.  With  mysterious 
gliding   movements,   the   oily   patch   swims 


forward  ;  wind  or  no  wind,  its  weird  progress 
continues,  and   we   hold   our   breath    as    it 
comes  our  way.    A  buoy  rears  for  an  instant 
and  plunges  under ;  then  away  ^oes  another  ; 
a  third ;  a  fourth  ;  and  we  can  see  the  lines 
of  corks  sagging  and  plunging,  as  they  are 
dragged  down.     We  remain  very  still,  and 
the  doomed  shoal  comes  onward  to  death. 
At  last  it  is  time  to  move.     The  first  buoy 
is  got  in,  and  then,  lo  1    along  the  whole 
barrier  of  netting,  we  see  a  vast  wreath  of 
emerald  fiame  like  the   glow   of   a   million 
corpse  lights.     The  cold  flame  seems  to  wind 
among  still  colder  sheets  of  snow,  and  the 
snow   glares   Qvqu  .aiore    keenly   than   the 
emerald  fire.    lf>ng  streaks  of  flame,  coloured 
like  jewels,  dart  away  from  the  nets ;  each 
of  those  streamers  marks  the  track  of  some 
lucky  herring  that  escapes.     A  whispering, 
poppling  sound  fills  the  air,  and  you  might 
fancy  that  an  immense  thunder-shower  vros 
falling,  but  that'  is  only  the  noise  made  by 
thousands — nay   millions — of    leaping    fish. 
The  weighty  nets  come  over  the  side ;  the 
men  strain  till  the  muscles  start  out  like  coils 
of  steel,  and  the  breath  comes  hard.    Little  by 
little   our   hold   is   filled   with  a  glittering 
mass,  and  all  the  while  the  poppling  gurgle 
in  the  sea  goes  on  like  mystic  treble  music. 
Presently  you  hear  from  the  body  of    the 
vessel   a   shrill   sound,    "  Squeesh,    squeesh, 
cheep,  cheep.     Scrrreek."     All  the  mice  in 
Pharaoh's   granaries   could  not  make  more 
noise,  and  it  all  comes  from  the  herring,  as 
the  strained  air-bladders  squirt  forth  their 
contents.      Could  any  artist  paint  the   un- 
speakable   flare    of    changing    colour    that 
dazzles  our  eyes  as  the  sun  rises  1     I  doubt 
it.    You  may  yeeZ  the  glory  of  that  iridescence 
but  no  pigments  could  imitate  it  aright. 

The  boat  sinks  low,  and  she  rises  in  very 
dead  fashion  as  the  lunge  of  the  slow  sea 
takes  her.  She  cannot  stand  to  another 
hundredweight,  and  she  will  need  ticklish 
handling  as  it  is.  I  have  known  an  avaricious 
Buckhaven  skipper  to  sink  his  boat  by  taking 
in  a  few  extra  crans,  but  the  astute  fishers 
are  mostly  too  clever  to  commit  such  a  folly. 
Alas !  If  the  body  of  the  shoal  has  encom- 
passed us,  we  are  compelled  helplessly  to  watch 
the  merry  little  fish  leaping  and  glittering  ii^ 
the  morning  sun.  They  bound  up  into  the 
light,  and  seem  to  curl  their  beautiful  bodies 
in  mockery  as  our  craft  leans  to  the  weight 
of  the  tall  sail  and  lazily  plunges  shoreward. 
The  sight  of  a  shoal  of  herring  in  sunlight  is 
one  of  the  finest  to  be  seen  on  earth  •  they 
rise,  as  it  were,  to  greet  the  light,  but  the 
faintest  plash  on  the  water  sends  them  down 
with  a  swoop  like  that  of  a  multitude  of 
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birds,  and  the  broad,  gleaming  trail  remains 
in  smooth,  silent  splendour.  Then  they  rise 
again,  and  you  may  follow  them  a  long  way 
when  the  ravenous  troops  of  gulls  arrive  to 
guide  your  eye. 

The  boat  bowls  merrily  to  the  harbour; 
if  we  are  in  a  hurry  we  take  a  tug ;  if  the 
sea  happens  to  rise  we  clear  out  a  net  or  two, 
and  mournfully  pitch  our  precious  goods 
overboard  until  we  have  enough  freeboard. 
The  cluster  of  boats  charges  over  the  bar, 
and  the  men  compare  notes  as  they  tug  and 
tug  at  the  laden  nets.  A  picturesque  crew 
we  are,  as  we  glide  in  squadron  into  the 
quiet  water.  No  show  on  earth  could  equal 
that  assemblage  of  brawny  men  who  are  all 
unconscious  of  their  own  value  as  elements 
in  a  picture.  Big  Wully  from  Spittal  rears 
his  giant  bulk  and  stands  by  to  let  go  the 
halliard.  WuU  is  only  a  type  of  thousands 
of  men  who  come  southward  after  the  herring, 
and,  when  we  see  him  we  sympathise  with 
the  poor  husbandmen  who  scuttled  away 
when  his  roving  ancestors  paid  these  shores 
an  unexpected  visit.  How  this  breed  of 
men  came  to  be  developed  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  agree  with  Dr.  Brown  when  he  says 
that  the  finest  specimens  of  the  human  race 
are  to  be  found  on  that  narrow  slip  of  coast 
which  runs  from  the  Spurn  to  the  Tweed. 
WuU's  beard  is  sunny ;  his  shoulders  are  so 
broad  that  you  quite  forget  to  think  of  him 
as  a  common  athlete ;  he  is  like  a  mythical 
figure — like  Fingal,  or  Thor,  or,  say,  Lear. 
His  tread  makes  the  running  plank  creak, 
and  you  can  see  that  he  is  all  bone  and 
brawn.  He  is  dirty — alas !  very  dirty — but 
you  forget  the  dirt  when  you  meet  his 
glittering,  steel-blue  eye,  and  see  the  flash  of 
his  amazing  teeth — which  latter  he  would  scorn 
to  clean.  Scores  of  bearded  Titans  like  WuU 
go  with  us  to  the  quay,  and  I  have  often  felt 
as  though  I  ought  to  be  in  armour  when  I 
was  among  them.     They  are  the  flower  of 


England.  One  stern,  strong  face  looks  at 
me  as  I  write.  It  is  the  face  of  the  biggest, 
bravest,  strongest,  and  kindest  man  on  all 
that  coast — the  typical  fisher  whom  I  have 
seen  perform  such  deeds  as  never  man  dared 
before  his  day.  I  wish  we  could  reproduce 
that  portrait  hei^e,  for  it  gives  the  face  of 
the  giant  as  well  as  photography  can  do  it. 
He  is  innocent  as  a  child ;  he  never  but  once 
saw  a  railway  train;  he  cannot  read;  he 
could  not  lie ;  and  he  is  a  hero  whose 
adventures  and  self-sacrifices  might  give  the 
theme  for  a  score  of  poems.  It  is  men  like 
my  stern  old  friend  with  the  granite  features 
that  make  our  fishing  ports  worth  visiting — 
worth  living  in,  and  I  trust  that  their  burly 
purity  may  neyer  be  corrupted  by  contact 
with  the  towns.  They  suit  their  environ- 
ment, and  as  1  have  talked  on  about  Yar- 
mouth and  the  other  well-beloved  places  I 
have  gradually  peopled  my  room  with  the 
shadowy  figures  of  the  men  of  men  whom  I 
knew  and  liked  long  ago. 

We  have  wandered  from  the  herring- 
fishing,  but  there  is  not  much  more  to  say. 
The  brown  sail  collapses,  the  boat  surges 
into  her  berth;  the  dealer  yells  his  offers 
from  the  bank  ;  the  gaudy  women  skirl  like 
flocks  of  solan  geese,  and  the  tired  fishers 
soon  leave  the  riot  and  take  their  i-est  tmtil 
the  sun  drops  once  more. 

I  never  knew  the  full  scope  of  the  herring- 
fishery  until  I  happened  to  sojoui*n  with 
some  gipsy  friends  who  had  taken  up  their 
abode  in  a  large  curing  yard  near  George 
Borrow's  country.  George  had  been  there 
long  before  me,  and  I  can  understand  well 
how  he  loved  the  immense  bustle  of  rough 
men.  We  speak  much  of  our  manufactures, 
but  I  am  not  so  sure,  after  all,  that  our 
fishing  industry  is  not  of  as  much  importance. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  a  superb  school  for  British 
manhood,  and  good  patriots  may  well  pray 
for  its  prosperity. 

James  Bunciman. 


{To  he  continued,) 
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XI. 

T  U  difficult  to  describe  the 
pride,  the  delight,  of  the 
two  old  ladies,  they  would 
have  engrossed  the  baby 
altogether    bad   it  been 
possible.  Jacquetta  trem- 
bled to  Bee  Aunt  Celeetine 
holding  it,  she  was  un- 
accustomed to  infants  and  seemed  so  nervona 
when  carrying  the  heir  that  out  ot  fear  of 
letting  him  fall  she  very  nearly  dropped  him. 
The  dowager  wanted  to  have  the  little  Joseph 
Marie  always  on  her  knees.      She  crowed  to 
him,  she  snapped  her  fingers,  she  jingled  her 
keys,  she  made  the  most  hideous  grimaces, 
and   outrageous   noise  a,   in   order   to   attract 
his  attention.     She  discovered  that  he  was 
the  image  of  the  great-great-grandfather  of 
her  late  husband,  a  general,  whose  portrait 
was  in  the  nalon,  a  grim  old  officer  with  a 
mouth  like  a  rat-trap.     She  called  Alphonse 
to  admire,  to  adore  the  infant.     She  went 
into  ecstasies,  she  cliattered,  she  prayed,  she 
laughed,  she  cried  over  it. 

Unfortunately  she  concentrated  her  love 
on  the  babe  t^  such  an  extent  that  she  could 
s|>ar©  none  for  the  mother.  She  rather 
resented  that  Jacquetta  should  lay  any 
claims  to  it.  She  would  have  preferred  that 
the  child  should  be  nursed  by  a  peasantess 
who  would  have  been  under  her  own  control, 
and  quite  taken  away  from  its  mother  and 
brought  up  in  her  own  suite  of  apartments. 
She  plagued  the  poor  young  wife  with  her 
exhortations,  remonstrances,  advice.  If  this 
was  vexatious  before  the  child  was  bom,  it 
was  doubly  vexatious  now.  But  Jacquetta 
endured  her  mother-in-law's  fidgets  with 
patience  ;  in  some  matters  she  held  her  own, 
v/ould  not  yield,  and  then  the  old  baroness 


gave  way,  not  without  a  secret  respect  for 
Jacquetta  for  being  able  to  show  firmness. 
In  triflesJacquetta  yielded, yielded  graciously, 
smilingly.  She  was  pleased  to  see  the 
withered  old  hearts  unfold  and  bloom  like 
roses  of  Jericho.  The  baron  resumed  his 
country  occupations,  and  but  for  her  baby, 
the  young  wife  would  have  been  almost  as 
solitary  as  before.  Thoughts  which  she 
could  not  crush  down  worked  in  her  bead. 
Life  at  Flaissac  was  insupportable.  The 
two  old  ladies  took  advantage  of  her 
amiability,  and  Alphonse  was  culpable  in 
not  sustaining  her  against  them.  She  thought 
tliat  they  would  try  to  set  her  l)abj-  against 
her,  as  he  grew  up.  They  would  carry  their 
ideas  into  effect  with  his  education  as  they 
had  overriden  her  wishes  in  the  matter  of 
his  name.  She  drove  out  to  visit  Aunt 
Betsy.  An  idea  bad  been  fermenting  in  her 
mind  which  she  was  afraid  to  give  utterance 
to,  yet  resolved  to  hint  at.  She  could  not 
put  up  with  the  life  she  was  leading  any 
longer.  She  wanted  to  go  home  to  £ngland, 
to  her  father  and  mothpr,  and  carry  baby 
with  her.  She  had  no  dislike  to  Alphonse, 
she  loved  him,  but  she  loved  her  little  fellow 
better.  She  had  not  had  a  really  happy  day 
since  she  had  been  in  France.  Would  Aunt 
Betsy  aliet  her  in  her  plan  of  running  away } 
>ihe  beat  about  the  bush,  she  turned  white 
and  red,  she  bad  her  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
she  hid  her  face,  and  at  last,  when  Miss 
Pengelly  failed  to  take  hints,  her  whole 
scheme  was  revealed. 

The  dismay  of  Aunt  Betsy  was  great. 
Jacquetta  to  desert  her  husband  and  chateau, 
to  throw  away,  as  naught,  her  position  as 
baroness,  to  bring  a  slur  on  the  name  of 
Montcontour  I 

"  My  dear !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  it  may  be 
all  innocent  and  true  what  you  say,  but  no 
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one  will  believe  that  you  have  run  home — I 
mean  to  your  father  and  mother — just  for 
baby's  sake.  They  will  say  horrible  things 
of  you.  They,  will  believe  every  kind  of 
evil  of  you.  Never — never!  No  one  will 
admit  that  you  have  been  badly  used.  Of 
course,  you  are  a  grocer's  daughter,  and  an 
English  girly  and  you  are  married  into  a 
noble  family  that  is  French.  You  knew  all 
this  when  you  married,  and  as  you  have 
married  you  have  taken  all  the  disadvan- 
tages as  well  as  the  advantages  in  one  lump, 
and  jou  cannot  shake  them  off  at  pleasure." 

"  But,  Aunt — those  old  cats." 

"What  old  cats?" 

"The  dowager  and  Mdlle.  de  Pleurans. 
I  did  not  marry  them.  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  Alphonse,  but  I  do  not  think  it  fair  I 
should  be  plagued  with  those  old  women — 
cats ! " 

"They  are  not  cats,  they  belong  to  a  very 
good  fanu'ly,  and  must  not  be  spoken  of  in 
this  way.  My  dear,  the  thing  is  monstrous, 
not  to  be  thought  off.  Put  it  out  of  youi^ 
mind  at  once.     You  make  my  blood  curdle." 

"  If  I  go,  will  you  go  with  me  1 " 

"  No,  certainly." 

No  encouragement  was  to  be  got  from 
Aunt  Betsy,  however  Jacquetta  put  her  case. 
She  became  sullen  and  angry.  For  several 
days  she  was  changed  in  her  manner  towards 
her  husband.  She  resented  his  conduct. 
He  was  bound  to  see  that  she  was  not  flouted 
and  imposed  upon  by  his  mother  and  aunt. 
He  did  not  fulfil  his  duty,  therefore  she  was 
relieved  of  responsibility  to  fulfil  hers.  She 
was  more  than  ever  resolved  to  take  an 
opportunity  of  running  away,  and  carrying 
off  brtby  with  her.  She  drove  into  Nantes 
and  inquired  about  the  vessels  sailing  for 
the  English  ports.  If  she  went  by  road, 
she  might  be  pursued  and  overtaken  before 
she  reached  St.  Malo ;  but  by  sea  she  would 
be  safe,  and  once  in  England  nothing  would 
induce  her  to  return. 

One  day  the  cure  and  his  sister  came  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  baby  and  his 
mother,  and  congratulate  as  well  the  grand- 
mother and  g^eat  aunt. 

"  Oh,  moji  Dieu  !  "  exclaimed  the  deformed 
woman,  "  what  splendour,  what  luxui-y ! 
Wliat  superb  furniture !  I  have  never 
dreamed  of  anything  like  it.  This/aw/ewt7, 
my  faith,  one  could  dance  on  it.  See  I  it  is 
fall  of  springs  ! "  The  poor  little  creature 
laughed  shrilly.  She  was  a  child  in  mind  as 
in  stature,  but  not  a  child  in  spirit,  in  that 
old,  experienced,  trained  by  suffering. 

The  cure  fixed  his  keen  eye  on  the  young 
mother. 


"  Well  I  How  goes  ^ — happy,  thankful  to 
the  good  God  !  Why,  madame,  with  such  a 
child,  and  such  a  husband,  and  such  a 
home — "  He  had  I'ead  her  heart.  He  saw 
the  cloud  that  hung  over  it.  **  Ah,  yes  I 
there  is  something  wanting,  and  that" — 
turning  to  the  dowager — **  you  must  supply." 

A  rough  man,  who  smote  hard,  but  with  a 
kind  hand,  a  man  who  had  no  scruple  to 
blurt  out  his  opinion  in  the  face  of  any  one. 

"I  am  very  thankful,  M.  le  Cur6,"  said 
Jacquetta,  "  for  my  dear,  dear  baby." 

He  looked  at  her  with  his  shrewd  eye,  and 
grunted.  Her  colour  was  heightened  and 
there  was  a  sparkle  in  her  eye.  She  did 
not  like  his  steady  observation,  and  she 
moved  impatiently. 

"  Humph  I  "  said  the  cure.  "  Madame, 
may  I  ask  you  kindly  to  show  your  green- 
houses to  my  sister!  She  loves  fiowers 
passionately." 

"Certainly,"  answered  Jacquetta,  "if 
mademoiselle  will  follow  me — but  perhaps 
she  is  tired  and  would  first  rest." 

"  Oh,  no,  madame,  not  at  all ;  it  is  itself  a 
rest  for  the  soul  to  contemplate  beautiful 
flowers." 

Jacquetta  rose  stiffly;  she  was  offended. 
The  cure  had  as  much  as  told  her  he  wanted 
her  out  of  the  room.  Another  slight,  offered 
her  now  by  one  from  whom  she  did  not 
expect  it.  However,  one  more  mattered 
little,  she  thought.  In  a  few  days  she  would 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  these  petty  insolences. 

She  had  hardly  left  the  room  before  the 
sound  of  carriage  wheels  on  the  gravel  before 
the  door  drew  Mdlle.  de  Pleurans  to  the 
w^indow.  "But  who  is  coming]  It  is  a 
hired  carriage.  Mon  Dieu,  Josephine,  what 
is  to  be  done  I     It  is — it  is " 

The  door  opened,  and  the  servant  an- 
nounced, "Mdlle.  Painaulait." 

The  two  old  ladies  of  the  house  looked  at 
the  incomer  with  speechless  astonishment, 
and  with  a  contempt  that  transpired  from 
every  feature,  and  finger,  and  from  the  very 
rustle  of  their  gowns. 

"  You  have  come,  mademoiselle,"  said  the 
baroness  haughtily,  "  to  see  my  daughter-in- 
law.  She  is  in  the  garden.  Jeanette,  take 
mademoiselle  into  the  garden  to  Mdme.  la 
Baronne." 

"  Pardon,  madame,"  said  Aunt  Betsy 
timorously,  "I  have  not  come  to  see  my 
niece,  but  to  see  you." 

"  Ah  !  Mademoiselle  Painaulait !  To  be 
sure  ! "  exclaimed  the  cure  walking  up  to 
her  with  both  his  gi'eat  hands  extended.  "  I 
have  not  seen  you  for  long,  not  since  the 
death   of   Madame   de    Hoelgoet,   to   whom 
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you  were  so  devoted,  so  good,  so  like  a 
sister.  JMy  faith  !  how  she  suffered  !  And 
she  was  a  saint.  She  hore  her  pains  with 
such  fortitude ;  and  you,  mademoiselle,  have 
laid  up  a  store  of  merit,  you  were  ever  with 
her,  night  and  day,  and  hers  was  a  trying 
illness,  not  to  herself  only,  hut  to  those  who 
ministered  to  her.  Well,  well !  You  know 
the  saying  in  the  gospel  about  ministering  to 
the  suffering.  Did  I  say  you  were  like  a 
sister]     You  were  more  than  a  sister." 

The  baroness  and  Mdlle.  de  Pleurans 
looked  at  each  other.  The  cur6  was  a 
provoking  man;  he  was  deficient  in  tact. 
Ho  made  great  blunders. 

"  I  am  sure,  ladies,"  said  the  cur^,  **  that 
I  am  only  expressing  your  feelings  when  I 
tell  Mdlle,  Painaulait  that  the  debt  of 
gratitude  owed  her  by  the  family  is  one  that 
can  never  be  repaid." 

^'M.  le  Cure,"  said  the  baroness  sternly, 
"we  can  speak  for  ourselves.  What  is  it 
which  Mdlle.  Painaulait  wants  with  usi  I 
assure  you,  M.  le  Cure,  that  neither  my 
sister  nor  I  can  conceive  of  any  occasion 
for  Mdlle.  Painaulait  having  called  on  us." 

"  M.  le  Cure,"  said  Aunt  Celestine,  "  I  am 
equally  surprised  at  this  visit  of  Mdlle. 
Painaulait.  I  assure  you,  M.  le  Cur6,  that 
I  also  cannot  imagine  an  occasion  for  the 
intrusion." 

"  Oh,  Madame  la  Baronne  ! "  pleaded  Aunt 
Betsy  with  great  humility,  "  I  am  perfectly 
aware  that  I  have  no  right  here,  and  that  it 
is  great  presumption  on  my  part,  but  I  do 
want  to  speak  in  private  with  you,  two 
words,  if  you  will  graciously  consent, 
madame." 

"  M.  le  Cure,  I  am  sure  that  Mdlle.  Pain- 
aulait can  say  anything  she  desires  before 
you.     Is  it  not  so,  monsieur  ] " 

"  That,  madame,  concerns  her.  She  wants 
a  word  in  private  with  you." 

"  But,  monsieur,  I  must  request  that  what- 
ever is  said  be  said  here.  I  am  indisposed 
to  accord  a  more  private  interview." 

"  Madame  !  "  pleaded  Aunt  Betsy,  "  it  con- 
cerns your  family.  It  concerns  Jacquetta — " 

"  She  means  Madame  la  Baronne  de  Mont- 
contoui\" 

"It  concerns  the  baron,  and  the  baby 
baron  too." 

Not  a  word.  The  old  ladies  sat  stiffly  on 
their  seats,  they  had  not  asked  her  to  take  a 
chair. 

"Oh,  madame!"  burst  forth  Miss  Pen- 
gelly,  "  I  have  only  just  discovered  it.  She 
has  made  all  preparations  to  go  away — she 
has  taken  her  place  in  a  vessel  that  sails  on 
Tuesday,  and  the  coachman's  wife  is  to  go 


with  her  as  nurse,  and  the  baby  will  be 
carried  away  also— I  mean  the  Baron  Joseph 
Marie  de  Montcontour." 

"What  is  that  1     Whati" 

The  ladies  started  to  their  feet  in  dismay. 

"  She  has  been  so  unhappy.  She  cannot 
bear  to  live  in  France  any  longer.  She 
pines  to  be  home  in  England  with  her  dear 
papa  and  mamma.  You  have  not  understood 
her.  She  has  been  neglected,  treated  coldly. 
She  is  out  of  her  place  here.  I  have  only 
just  discovered  her  plan.  Do  not  tell  her  I 
have  betrayed  her  secret,  but — it  must  not 
be  permitted — the  scandal." 

"-^^oyaWe/"  exclaimed  both  ladies  at  once. 

"  Hdn  !  have  I  not  said  it  \  "  shouted  the 
cur6  thrusting  his  hands  through  his  cincture, 
and  striding  up  and  down  the  room.  "  Uein  ! 
it  is  come  to  thisf  This  is  the  result  of 
your  detestable  pride  and  airs !  I  teU  you, 
baroness,  and  you,  mademoiselle,  you  call 
yourselves  Catholics  but  you  are  heathens  at 
heart.  Why  did  not  you  go  and  nurse  your 
sister,  Mdme.  de  Hoelgoet?  Why  did  you 
keep  away  from  her  %  You  were  afraid  le.st 
the  disorder  should  attack  yourselves.  Miss 
Painaulait  had  no  such  fears.  She  is  a 
heretic,  but  she  is  a  better  Christian  than 
either  of  you.  Then,  when  you  get  a  charm- 
ing, angelic  daughter  into  the  chateau,  with 
your  wicked  pride  and  unchantableness  you 
make  the  place  unendurable  to  her,  and 
drive  her  away  I  Hein  I  it  makes  me  angry. 
I  would  like  to  take  your  two  noble  heads 
and  knock  them  together  —  que  Dictble. 
Heaven  forgive  me,  I  was  swearing,"  and  he 
crossed  himself.  "Mdlle.  Painaulait,  we 
thank  you ;  all  will  be  welL  Do  not  let  the 
baroness  see  you  ;  return  at  once.  Let  n^e 
be  your  chevalier  and  escort  you  to  the 
carriage.  Say  nothing  to  your  niece.  All 
will  be  well.  Hold ! — what  is  the  name  of 
the  vessel?" 

''The  PetreV 

"  Come,  march  !  Excuse  me,  mademoiselle, 
I  am  impatient  to  see  you  drive  away  before 
your  niece  is  aware  that  you  have  been  here. 
I  have  an  idea  in  my  head.  All  will  be 
well,  on  my  faith  as  a  priest.     Believe  me." 

As  he  handed  Miss  Pengelly  into  her 
carriage  he  said,  "  Drive  at  once  to  the  quay. 
Secure  two  more  berths,  four  in  all,  for 
M.  le  Baron,  and  Mdme.  la  Baronne  de 
Montcontour." 

Then  the  good  old  man  strode  away  into 
the  garden  in  quest  of  Jacquetta  and  his 
sister.  They  were  not  on  the  terrace,  not  in 
the  conservatory.  He  called  "Gracieuse." 
Then  he  heard  voices,  and  he  went  to  a 
window  that  was  open,  and  looked  in.     The 
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vrindow  was  that  of  a  day  nursery  on  the 
gi-ound  floor.  On  a  chair  sat  the  young 
mother  with  her  babe  on  her  knee,  and 
before  her,  kneeling,  was  the  little  hunch- 
back, holding  the  child's  feet  to  her  lips  and 
kisidng  the  soles,  and  laughing  with  her 
shrill  cracked  voice,  so  as  almost  to  frighten 
the  baby. 

*'Haha  !  madame,"  said  the  cure,  placing 
his  arms  on  the  window  sill,  '^making  an 
idolater  of  my  sister.  How  the  world  has 
changed !  In  pagan  times  infants  were 
sacrificed.  Now  we  sacrifice  ourselves  to 
the  children." 

"  Will  you  come  in,  monsieur  V 

"  With  the  greatest  of  pleasure."  He  went 
round  to  a  glass  door  and  entered. 

**  ^ladame,"  he  said,  "  you  have  done  me  a 
great  favour  in  admitting  me  to  this  sanctuary 
of  innocence  and  maternal  love ;  I  feel  myself 
a  culprit  before  you." 

»*  How  so,  M.  le  Cure  1 " 

"  Because  I  am  keeping  fi*om  you  a  secret 
that  concerns  you  intimately." 

"  Me ! " 

**  You  and  the  petit  poli^on  la.'* 

•*  What  secret?" 

"  1  have  no  right  to  tell  it ;  but  I  consider 
that  secrets  may  be  carried  too  far ;  and  a 
pleasitte  spoils  if  it  bursts  on  one  too 
suddenly." 

•*  What  pleasure  is  in  store  for  me  ? "  asked 
Jaoquetta  with  bitterness. 

"A  visit  to  England,  to  your  father  and 
mother."  Jacquetta  started.  "  Yes — ^so  it 
is.  The  berths  are  all  engaged,  you  and  the 
Baron,  and  the  little  baron  (with  a  small  6), 
and  your  coachman's  wife  as  nurse,  and  the 
coachman  himself  because  he  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  his  wife.  All  are  to  sail  on 
Tuesday.  The  berths  are  secured  in  the 
Petrel,  and  you  are  to  stay  in  England  as 
long  as  you  like.  There — gracious  heavens  ! 
I  am  a  traitor,  I  have  betrayed  the  baron's 
secret." 


XII. 

The  cur6  rushed  away  in  search  of  the 
baron.  He  knew  that  he  was  to  be  found 
somewhere  on  the  farm.  When,  after  some 
search  and  inquiry  he  came  upon  him,  he 
read  him  a  lecture,  and  told  him  exactly 
what  he  knew  and  what  he  had  done. 

"  Man-  amif  you  have  not  treated  your 
little  wife  rightly.  Now  you  must  act  as  I 
advise,  and  prevent  a  great  catastrophe.  On 
Tuesday  you    leave    Nantes   in   the   Petrel 


with  your  wife  and  child  and  two  servants — 
the  coachman  and  his  wife." 

"But  why  the  coachman  1  My  mother 
will  want  the  carriage." 

"  Let  her  want  it.  It  will  do  her  good  to 
feel  what  she  loses  by  losing  her  daughter- 
in-law."  ... 

"  But  how  long  is  this  visit  to  England  to 
last  1 " 

"  Six  months,  nine  months,  a  twelvemonth 
— I  cannot  tell,  till  your  wife  wants  to 
return,  and  till  madame  your  mother  has 
learned  how  to  treat  her  when  she  does 
return.  Leave  the  dowager  and  your  aunt 
to  me.    I  know  what  medicine  they  require." 

**  The  farm !  This  is  a  busy  time.  I 
cannot  leave  it." 

"It  must  be  left.  Either  the  farm  or 
your  wife  and  child — which  do  you  value 
most  1 " 

So  it  was  settled,  and  much  to  Jacquetta's 
surprise  and  humiliation  she  found  that  she 
was  taking  the  journey  home  in  company 
with  her  husband,  which  she  had  meditated 
taking  without  him.  He  did  not  allow  her 
to  suppose  that  he  had  any  suspicion  of  her 
intended  flight.  The  scheme  was  his  own,  a 
planned  surprise,  only  to  be  disclosed  to 
her  at  the  last  moment.  Had  he  not  offered 
to  take  her  home  to  her  parents  at  Easter? 
Had  not  the  arrival  of  the  ^^  petit  bon  homme  " 
interfered  with  this  !  Now  what  more  right 
and  reasonable  than  that  the  deferred  visit 
should  be  made]  True,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fair- 
brother  had  not  been  informed  as  yet,  but 
there  was  time.  They  would  get  a  letter 
before  the  Petrel  arrived,  and  it  would  give 
them  a  great  surprise  and  unbounded  pleasure. 
Jacquetta  was  touched  and  humbled.  She 
had  doubted  her  husband's  affection.  She 
knew  that  this  expedition  cost  him  some- 
thing.  It  drew  him  away  from  his  favourite 
pursuits. 

"My  dear  Alphonse,  what  about  the 
farm?" 

"  Ah,  bah !  farm  !  What  is  a  farm  to 
wife  and  child." 

"  But  why  do  we  go  by  sea  from  Nantes 
instead  of  by  coach  to  St.  Malo  ? " 

"It  wiU  be  better  for  bsvby,  and  your 
cheeks  are  pale,  the  sea  air  will  restore  your 
health." 

"I  am  afraid,  Alphonse,  you  will  miss 
your  occupation  on  the  estate  and  farm." 

"  But  I  shall  have  to  cultivate  my  wife's 
society,  and  that  will  be  better." 

A  day  or  two  after  the  departure  of  her 
son  and  daughter-in-law  and  grandchild,  the 
old   baroness   said    to    her    sister    sharply, 
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**  Mon  Dieu,  Celestine,  how  silent  you  are. 
Why  do  you  not  talk.  We  might  be  in  a 
city  of  the  dead,  one  hears  no  sound  in  the 
house." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  to  speak  about  now, 
Josephine." 

"  You  are  becoming  insupportable.  It  is 
two  days  since  they  went  away,  and  instead 
of  enlivening  me  you  make  me  more  tristeJ^ 

"  I  cannot  help  myself,  sister,  the  air  of 
the  chateau  is  becoming  triste.^* 

"  I  wonder  how  the  baby  is  !  " 

"I  have  been  unable  to  sleep.  I  have 
been  in  terror  all  night  lest  a  storm  should 
break.  My  faith !  I  wonder  whether  the 
baby  will  be  sea-sick." 

"All  babies  are  sea-sick,  everywhere,  on 
the  solid  land.     I  think  nothing  of  that." 

"After  all,"  said  Mdlle.  de  Pleurans,  "we 
are  rid  for  a  while  of  Jacquetta." 

"  Yes — but — we  have  lost  the  baby." 

"  I  wish  we  had  never  seen  Jacquetta." 

The  baroness  did  not  answer  for  a  while ; 
she  was  thinking.  Presently  she  said,  argu- 
mentatively,  "  That  may  be,  but  without  her 
we  should  not  have  had  Joseph  Marie  Celeste 
Victor." 

"  But — my  sister !  If  Aiphonse  had  taken 
some  one  else — it  is  conceivable — there  might 
have  still  been  a  baby." 

"It  is  possible,"  answered  the  baroness. 
She  considered  for  a  while  and  then  said, 
"  But  not  such  a  l)aby  !  " 

"SainU  Viergel     Why  noti" 

"  Why  not  1 — Celestine,  I  blush  for  you. 
This  is  an  incomparable  baby." 

"  Yes,  Josephine,  I  allow  that.  But  why 
not  an  equally  incomparable  baby." 

"  Another !  Then  this  would  be  non- 
existent !  Celestine,  in  mind  you  assassinate 
this  pearl,  this  angel,  this — Celestine,  I  look 
upon  you  with  horror." 

"  But  why,  my  sister  1 " 

"  Why  % — another  baby  not  only  could  not 
have  surpassed  this  perfection,  but — it  is 
conceivable,  might  have  been  a  girl." 

"I  had  not  thought  of  that,  Josephine." 

"Besides,  the  Montcontours  are  all  of  a 
delicate  constitution,  and  they  do  not  inherit 
robustness  from  our  side.  The  little  man 
has  the  constitution  of  a  Jean  Bull — though 
he  has  the  soul  of  a  Frenchman.  Have  you 
heard  him  roar?  It  is  the  roar  of  a  lion. 
I  never  heard  a  little  Montcontour,  nor  a 
De  Pleiu^ans,  nor  a  Puygarreau,  nor  any 
babe  of  our  ancient  nobility  roar  like  Joseph 
jVIarie.  Veritably  it  shook  the  house ;  the 
foundations  quaked.  Those  must  be  lungs 
which  could  roar  like  that !  Lungs !  they 
are  forge  bellows.     We  must  give  Jacquetta 


her  due,  she  has  given  us  a  constitution  in 
our  baby,  and  she  has  considered  my  wishes 
in  giving  us  a  boy." 

"The  time  passes  heavily  without  him." 

"  Yes,  Celestine.  Now  is  the  hour  when 
he  should  be  washed,  and  we  are  not  there 
to  assist ! "  The  tears  came  into  the  old 
lady's  eyes,  and  Mdlle.  de  Pleurans  began  to 
sniffle. 

"  I  hope  they  will  write  ajs  soon  as  they 
arrive,"  said  the  aunt.  "  Perhaps  they  may 
send  a  letter  back  in  mid-ocean  by  a  passing 
vessel." 

"If  Aiphonse  wTites,  I  know  his  letter 
will  be  full  of  inquiries  concerning  the  farm, 
and  the  cows,  and  the  crops — he  will  say 
baby  is  well,  but  there  will  be  no  details,  and 
it  is  the  details  which  are  so  fascinating." 

"  Y^es,"  said  Aunt  Celestine,  "  it  would  be 
more  interesting  to  us  if  Jacquetta  wrote 
four  page^  crossed,  and  all  about  the  baby, 
how  he  eats  and  sleeps  and  looks,  and  what 
the  English  nation  think  of  him.  When 
will  he  cut  his  first  teeth  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know ;  that  depends.  It  is  two 
days  since  they  left.  M<yn  Dieu,  it  is  an 
age." 

"  And  we  do  not  know  when  they  return  !  " 

"It  is  terrible !  Celestine,  we  \dll  have 
the  carriage  and  drive  to  the  Puygarreaus 
and  talk  there  of  the  baby.  You  are  so 
dull."  ■  * 

Ordere  were  given  for  the  carriage,  and 
the  old  ladies  went  to  their  rooms  to  dress. 

When  they  descended  and  came  to  the 
door,  they  simultaneously  uttered  a  cry  of 
dismay.  Jean,  the  factotiun,  was  on  the 
box  of  the  old  family  yellow  carriage,  in  his 
old  faded  livery,  with  his  brown  hands  un- 
gloved, his  leather  hat  on  his  head,  holding 
the  reins  awkwardly.  The  carnage  looked 
vastly  worse  than  it  had  ever  looked  before, 
the  sides  dull,  the  varnish  not  only  dead  but 
cracked,  the  leather  w^ithout  a  sign  of  gloss, 
and  full  of  roughnesses  at  every  crease.  The 
old  horse  that  ploughed  was  in  the  wretched 
harness,  ready  to  dance  along  the  road  as 
of  old,  throwing  out  his  legs  sideways,  as 
though  performing  on  a  tightrope.  Now  he 
stood  pensive  w^ith  his  nose  towards  the 
gravel.  The  creamy  white  hair  hung  about 
his  fetlocks  undipped,  his  hoofs  were  stained 
with  stable  manure,  unwashed,  the  mane  vrsis 
very  thick  and  tangled. 

"  Jean !  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  i 
Tell  the  coachman " 

"  But,  madame,  the  coachman  is  gone  to 
England  with  M.  le  Baron." 

"Then,  Jean,  bring  round  the  pix)per 
carriage  and  horses." 
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**  Madame,  the  shoes  have  been  taken  off 
the  English  horses,  and  they  have  been 
turned  oat  to  grass." 

"  Very  well,  take  thia  old  carriage  away, 
juid  bring  the  new  one.  Harness  Coquillicot 
into  it." 

''Certainly,  madame,  but  we  have  only 
this  single  harness.  The  other,  the  splendid, 
the  silver,  is  doable  harness. 

*'  Do  not  argue  with  me.     Obey,  Jean." 

Accordingly  Jean  drove  into  the  backyard. 
The  dowager  was  hot  and  fuming.  ''How 
Qiureasonable  of  Alphonsel  How  could  he 
be  80  thoughtless  f  He  might  know  we  would 
require  the  carriage." 

Presently  they  heard  the  sound  of  wheels, 
and  went  again  to  the  door.  Coquillicot  was 
harnessed  into  the  victoria,  and  Jean  sat  on 
the  box.  Coquillicot  was  in  his  old  dingy 
harness,  mended  in  many  places.  The  con- 
trast was  too  grotesque  between  the  stylish 
English  carriage,  and  the  shabby  driver  and 
harness,  and  horse  from  the  plough. 

"This  will  never  do,"  said  the  baroness. 
"Every  one  will  jeer  as  we  pass  through 
Nantes.  I  had  no  idea  how  mean  Coquillicot 
was.  He  is  unfit  to  be  put  in  this  victoria. 
I  had  no  conception  the  harness  was  in  such 
a  condition.  Drive  back,  Jean,  and  reharness 
Coquillicot  into  the  old  family  coach.  We 
will  say,  Celestine,  that  the  new  carriage  has 
gone  to  bed^painted  and  re-vambhed,  and 
we  are  constrained  to  put  up  with  this  for  a 
few  weeks." 

For  a  third  time  Jean  came  round,  this 
time  as  he  had  driven  to  the  door  at  first. 

"Jean,"  said  the  baroness  in  a  sulky  tone, 
"where  are  your  white  gloves?  " 

"In  my  pocket,  Mme.  la  Baronne.  I 
Vill  pat  them  on*  as  I  drive  through  the 
town." 

"Put  them  on  at  once,  and  do  not  take 
them  off  till  you  return." 

"As  you  will,  Mme.  la  Baronne;  but — 
the  economies?" 

"  Never  mind  the  economies.  Do  as  you 
are  bid." 

The  ladies  got  into  the  carriage,  and  Coquil- 
Hoot  danced  along  the  road  with  them. 

"The  motion  in  this  equipage,"  said  the 
dowager,  "strikes  me  as — as  bouncing.  I 
never  remarked  it  before.  I  do  not  feel  well. 
I  think  it  will  give  me  searsickness." 

"Ob,  Josephine,  think  of  baby  on  the 
ocean,  tossed  on  the  waves.  The  feeling  is 
alike  in  this  conveyance  and  in  the  boat. 
Be  it  so.  I  also  am  unwelL  We  are — are 
like  baby  at  this  moment.  It  is  very 
touching  I     It  is  poetical." 

"  Jean  !     Drive  round  by  the  presbytery. 


We  will  summon  the  cur^  to  sup  with  us. 
We  must  have  society.  There  is  a  stillness 
as  of  death  in  the  house,  which  makes 
black  thoughts  and  horrors  come  into  the 
mind." 

Accordingly  the  cure  was  invited  to  supper. 
The  baroness  said  on  her  return,  "  Qo  to  the 
cook,  Celestine,  and  tell  her  to  give  us  some- 
thing good.  If  we  cannot  have  the  baby, 
we  must  have  to  eat,  and  stifle  our  sorrow, 
and  fill  the  void  as  we  may.  Fricandeau  d« 
veau  aux  truffles.  It  is  the  time  of  larks 
— €mg€8  d  cheval" 

Presently  Mdlle.  de  Pleurans  came  back 
in  agitation.  "My  sister — the  cook  has 
gone.  The  baron  dismissed  her  with  a 
month's  wage,  and  old  Crermaine  is  back — 
and  her  cooking,  as  you  remember,  is  detest- 
able.    What  is  to  be  done  1 " 

"  What  was  Alphonse  thinking  of  1  One 
must  eat.  One  cannot  devour  leather.  If 
he  had  a  good  cuisine  whilst  his  wife  was 
here,  why  not  now  that  his  mother  is  in  the 
place?" 

"Germaine  tells  me  there  is  a  letter 
addressed  to  you  on  Alphonse's  table." 

"  I  have  not  been  into  his  room  since  he 
left.  I  have  only  visited  the  spot  where  the 
cradle  stood,  and  wept  there.  Run,  Celestine, 
run  and  bring  me  the  letter." 

Mdlle.  de  Pleurans  returned  turning  the 
envelope  about.  It  was  addressed  to  the 
baroness.     She  tore  it  open  and  read — 

"  My  DEABE8T  MOTHBR, 

"  You  know  that  I  adore  you — only 
second  to  my  wife,  who  occupies  the  first 
place  in  my  heart.  Always  having  your 
wishes  and  interests  near  my  heart,  mamma, 
I  believe  that  I  have  acted  as  .you  would 
have  desired.  I  know  and  deplore  the  fatal 
estrangement  that  exists  between  you  and 
my  beloved,  angelic  Jacquetta.  But — it 
exists.  You  view  her  with  an  eye  devoid  of 
tenderness.  Knowing  this,  and  reading  your 
inmost  soul,  I  have  taken  provision  that 
everything  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  chateau 
during  our  absence,  as  if  Jacquetta  had 
never  been.  With  your  tender  sense  of 
honour  you  would  shrink  from  using  any- 
thing that  was  supported  out  of  her  means. 
I  am  therefore  only  saying  what  you  say  a 
thousand  times  to  your  own  self — Perish  all 
the  comforts,  the  luxuries,  rather  than  that 
I  should  be  indebted  to  Jacquetta  for  them  ! 
If  you  had  spoken  the  words,  mamma,  I 
could  not  have  understood  you  better.  I 
have  therefore  dismissed  all  the  servants 
who  were  engaged  on  my  marriage  and 
received  wages  out  of  Jacquetta's  purse,  all 
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but  those  we  have  taken  with  us.  You  have 
Jean,  who  is  a  host  in  himself,  who  is  butler, 
gardener  and  coachman,  and  bailiff  to  the 
estate.  You  have  Germaine,  who  has  been 
with  you  more  years  than  I  have.  You  will 
order  everything  with  the  greatest  economy, 
as  far  as  our  means  derived  from  the  Mont- 
contour  estate  will  go,  not  one  sou  of  Jac- 
quetta's  is  available  for  the  purpose.  I  know 
that  the  money  would  burn  your  fingers — 
those  fingers  wliich  I  kiss  passionately,  and 
which  I  would  spare  the  agony  and  the 
humiliation  of  touching  money  which  they 
would  regard  as  dishonouring  to  receive  and 
to  spend.  Our  residence  in  England  may  be 
long.  Jacquetta  is  desirous  of  her  son  being 
trained  as  an  English  boy,  and  of  his  going 
to  Eton,  which  is  a  famous  school  frequented 
by  the  sons  of  the  nobility." 

The  baroness  uttered  a  cry,  and  fainted. 

When  she  came  round,  she  gasped,  "I 
shall  never  see  Joseph  Marie  Celeste  Victor 
again  !     I  shall  die  of  ennuV^ 

"What  is  the  matter]"  asked  the  cur^, 
coming  in. 

"  Matter,  monsieur  I     Kead  this  letter." 

The  cuTQ  read  the  epistle,  then  waved  his 
arms,  and  paced  the  room.  '^  It  is  just !  He 
has  echoed  your  thoughts.  Ah,  madame, 
come !  Away  with  all  this  splendid  f  urnitm*e. 
Let  us  tear  down  the  damask  curtains,  and 
put  up  the  shabby  old  green  rags  instead. 
Roll  up  the  carpets.  Call  in  Jean  and  Ger- 
maine,  and  all  hands  available.  We  will 
remove  everything — to  the  glass  ball  on  the 
terrace.  Down  with  these  lustres,  and 
mirrors,  and  paintings.  Everything  shall 
be  transported  to  the  attic,  and  stowed  away 
till  Mme.  ]a  Baronne  i*eturns  to  use  them, 
when  the  young  baron  is  of  age." 

"  But,  M.  le  Cur6,"  protested  Aunt  Celes- 
tine,  "you  do  not  mean  this?  Every  room 
will  look  bare.  The  old  furniture  is  worn 
out.  The  chairs  are  too  high  for  comfort. 
There  was  not  a  /atUeuU  in  the  house  that 
had  not  the  springs  out  of  order,  and  when 
you  sat  in  one  it  w^as  like  sitting  on  a  set  of 
inverted  pattens." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  the  priest.  "  But  honour 
is  above  all.  You  will  not  wear  out  the 
furniture  of  the  woman  you  despise  and 
insult.  You  will  not  eat  off  the  pretty 
porcelain  given  her  as  her  wedding  present  by 
English  friends.  You  will  banish  to  the 
attic  everything  that  she  brought  into  the 
house,  everything  that  reminds  you  of  her. 
Hold  1  I  will  come  here  to-morrow.  I  will 
take  off  my  cassock,  and  help,  and  by  evening 
we  shall  have  gutted  the  house,  and — how 


elate  you  will  be,  Mme.  la  Baronne,  and  you 
also,  Mdlle.  de  Pleurans." 

"  Supper  is  served,"  announced  Jean. 

"  Bring  the  M6doc  for  M.  le  Cur^,  and  the 
Burgundy  for  me  and  my  sister.  Burgundy 
is  fortifying,"  added  the  baroness. 

"  Madame,"  answered  Jean,  "  I  regret, 
but  M.  le  Baron  has  taken  away  the  keys  of 
the  cellar,  and  nothing  is  left  out  but  vtn 
ordinaire,  which  was  here  before  Mme.  the 
young  Baroness  came." 

"  Mon  Dieu  I     I  want  fortifying." 

"  Fortify  yourself,  madame,"  said  the  cure, 
"  with  the  heroic  thought  that  you  are  doing 
without  your  daughter-in-law.'* 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Jacquetta  was  received  by  her  father  and 
mother  with  rapture,  they  were  very  pleased 
to  see  the  baron,  but  the  grandchild  was  the 
great  focus  of  attention  and  object  of  devotion. 
Old  Fairbrother  was  almost  as  absurd  about 
the  child  as  was  his  wife.  Mrs.  Fairbrother 
had  been  hurt  because  her  daughter  had 
declined  her  assistance,  but  this  unexpected 
visit  healed  the  wound. 

How  small  the  old  house  of  her  childhood 
now  seemed  to  Jacquetta,  accustomed  to  the 
large  rooms  of  the  chateau.  The  house  was 
comfortable,  but  lacked  elegance.  The  fur- 
niture was  heavy,  the  papers  tasteless,  the 
ornaments  ugly.  She  noticed  how  much 
duller  was  the  sky  of  England,  how  much 
more  changeable  the  climate,  how  little  sun 
was  seen,  how  depressing  was  the  air. 

"We  will  run  to  Cheftenham,"  ,she  said 
to  her  husband.  "  I  want  to  let  the  Misses 
Woodenhead  see  my  darling." 

So  they  visited  Jacquetta's  old  school- 
mistresses, and  presented  the  young  baron 
to  be  worshipped  by  those  old  spinsters. 
Thence  they  were  to  go  on  into  Sussex  on  a 
visit  of  a  week  to  Jacquetta*s  school  friend. 

"  Alphonse,"  she  said,  "have  you  written 
to  your  mother  and  Aunt  Celestine  %  Tliey 
will  be  longing  to  know  how  Joe  is  doing — 
dear  little  pet !  sweet  boy  !  was  ever  such  a 
cherub  seen  %  And  oh  !  tell  them  there  is  a 
tiny,  tiny  peak  coming  through  his  angelic 
gum,  and  that  he  dribbles  a  great  deal." 

"  I  have  written  to  mamma." 

"  What  did  you  tell  her  ] " 

"I  said  how  happy  you  were,  and  how 
that  I  proposed  on  our  return  from  Sussex 
to  your  father's,  to  go  through  studies  in 
equitation,  and  that " 
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"But  what  did  you  t^U  her  about  the 
babvr' 

"Nothing." 

"How  cruel  of  you.  I  know  she  will  be 
wanting  to  hear.  Now,  Alphonse,  I  have 
news  for  you.  My  friend  in  Sussex  whom 
we  are  going  to  visit  tells  me  she  is  engaged 
to  be  married,  just  engaged  to — whom  do 
you  suppose)'' 

"  I  cannot  guess." 

"To  Mr,  James  Asheton." 

"That  is  unfortunate,"  said  the  baron. 
"  I  have  just  received  tidings  that  the  firm 
of  Asheton  has  failed." 

"But  my  friend  has  money." 

"So  much  the  better  for  Asheton.  The 
poor  blonde.  Miss  Graham,  will  break  her 
heart.  She  was  much  attached  to  him.  He 
has  acted  unhandsomely  by  her." 

They  paid  their  visit.  On  their  return  to 
the  Eairbrothers,  Jacquetta  found  a  letter 
awaiting  her,  written  in  a  beautiful  foreign 
hand,  like  copper  plate  engraving. 

"Why  actually,  AJphonse,  a  letter  from 
Aunt  Celestine  I " 

The  letter  was  formal  as  the  writing,  but 
gracious.  The  dowager  and  aunt  were  fairly 
well,  and  besieged  heaven  with  prayers  for 
the  welfare  of  their  dear  baby.  They  had 
heard  nothing  about  him  since  he  left. 
Alpbonse's  letters  were  meagre,  and  scarce 
alluded  to  the  one  subject  which  most  in- 
terested them.  They  thought  night  and 
day  about  their  baby,  and  were  anxious  for 
full  particulars  concerning  him.  Madame  the 
hdk-mere  was  especially  alarmed  lest  exposure 
to  the  prevailing  fogs  which  envelop  Great 
Britain  should  endanger  the  health  of  the 
child. 

"  I  must  write,'*  said  Jacquetta ;  *  *  for  theniy 
this  is  a  great  condescension." 

"  Write  very  little,"  answered  the  baron. 
"Describe  to  them  fully  that  charming 
bonnet  you  bought  at  Cheltenham,  also  the 
trousseau  your  friend  will  have,  and  say 
only  of  baby  that  he  is  as  well  as  can  be 
expected,  and  add — and  underline  it — that 
small- pox  and  scarlet-fever,  measles  and 
whooping-cough  are  raging  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  sweeping  away  thousands  of 
children." 

"  Why  so,  Alphonse  ? " 

**My  dear,  I  wish  it.  The  cure  advised 
it." 

"  The  cure !  What  has  he  to  do  with 
thisi" 

"The  cure  is  a  veiy  shrewd  man." 

"I  cannot  see  why  he  should  meddle  in 
our  affairs." 

"Then   again,   Jacquetta.      Observe   how 


Aunt  Celestine  and  mamma  always  call 
Jcseph  *  Our  baby  1 '  When  vou  reply,  say 
'  My  baby  ! '  " 

A  week  later  came  a  very  peremptory 
letter  to  Alphonse  from  his  mother.  She 
had  heard  in  a  roundabout  way  that  there  was 
much  sickness  in  England,  that  an  epidemic 
of  the  most  dangerous  kind  had  bix>ken  out 
there  which  was  carrying  off  children  by  the 
millions,  therefore  she  insisted  on  his  imme- 
diate return  to  Plaissac. 

The  baron  wrote  a  letter  back  full  of  filial 
affection  and  assurances  of  obedience.  He 
would  submit  to  his  mother's  wishes,  and 
return,  but  he  was  undergoing  a  course  of 
studies  in  equitation,  which  made  it  exceed- 
ingly inconvenient  for  him  to  leave  at  that 
time.  Moreover,  as  his  wife  and  child  would 
remain,  and  he  had  himself  undergone  all 
childish  maladies,  he  did  not — if  his  mother 
would  excuse  his  saying  so — see  the  necessity 
of  his  running  away  from  measles  and 
whooping-cough. 

Then  came  another  letter  from  the  baroness, 
rating  him  soundly  for  misunderstanding 
her.  She  did  not  desire  Ms  return.  She 
was  in  alarm  about  the  baby.  Joseph  Marie 
Celeste  Victor  must  be  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  danger. 

Alphonse  replied,  thanking  his  mother  for 
the  reprieve.  It  would  have  broken  his 
heaH  to  have  interrupted  his  studies  in 
equitation.  He  was  able  now  to  trot,  rising 
in  his  stirrups  with  such  elasticity  and 
energy,  and  elevation,  that  it  was  possible  to 
place  a  watch  between  his  saddle  and  him- 
self and  withdraw  it  with  the  regularity  of 
machinery,  as  he  made  the  course  round  the 
riding-school,  without  his  even  starring  the 
glass  of  the  watch.  He  had  found  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  turning  in  his  toes,  but 
by  assiduous  attention  he  hoped  in  time  to 
surmount  this  difficulty  also.  He  wore 
straps  to  his  trousers  now,  but  the  professor 
of  equitation  had  assured  him  that  a  master 
of  the  art  of  riding  was  able  to  go  at  the 
trot,  or  the  canter,  or  the  grand  gallop, 
without  his  trousers  working  up  his  legs. 
Not  a  word  about  the  baby  1 

Jacquetta,  against  her  desire,  was  sensible 
of  a  difference  between  the  manners  of  her 
dear  parents  and  of  the  noblesse  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nantes ;  she  knew  it,  and 
it  troubled  her.  She  was  herself  a  thorough 
lady. in  mind  and  manner,  she  had  been 
given  advantages  not  possessed  by  the  old 
people.  At  Nantes  she  had  associated  with 
the  best  French  families,  where  traditional 
culture  and  refinement  had  protluced  an  ideal 
delicacy  and  beauty  of  movement,  mode  of 
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speech,  manner,  thought.  She  had  been 
received  with  great  kindness,  and  had  been 
shown  the  most  delicate  and  graceful  atten- 
tions. Her  perception  of  the  charm  of  high 
culture  had  been  sharpened.  Now  she  was 
in  daily  contact  with  these  worthy  old 
people  who  were  by  no  means  polished.  The 
Fairbrothers  had  acquaintances  and  friends 
who  were  called  together  to  dine  with  their 
daughter  the  baroness  and  their  son  the 
baron.  With  much  difficulty  and  persuasion 
Jacquetta  had  induced  her  mother  to  cease 
from  speaking  of  her  husband  and  her  as 
*'  Lord  "  and  •*  Lady.*'  The  old  lady  could  not 
get  hold  of  the  name  nearer  than  Monkey- 
tower.  Now  the  title  of  baron  and  baroness 
was  for  ever  in  her  mouth.  "  Polly,  where 
are  the  baron's  boots?"  "Charity,  bring 
the  baroness  her  umbrella."  To  her  friends 
there  was  no  cessation  of  talk  about  the 
baron  and  the  baroness,  and  Jacquetta  took 
a  loathing  to  the  title.  Her  mother's 
blunders  were  painfully  obvious.  Her  lack 
of  taste  forced  itself  on  her  daughter's  notice, 
though  she  tried  to  blind  her  eyes.  She 
looked  timidly  at  her  husband  when  her 
mother  committed  herself  egregiously,  but 
the  baron  seemed  unconscious  of  the  mis- 
takes. The  sense  of  humour  is  not  present 
in  the  Frenchman,  he  does  not  mark  the 
absurd,  as  does  the  Englishman. 

The  friends  of  the  Fairbrothers  were  more 
open  to  criticism  than  the  old  parents. 
Jacquetta  saw  how  common,  uncouth,  and 
deficient  they  were.  She  could  not  make 
the  allowances  for  them  which  she  had  been 
wont  to  make  before  she  had  seen  such  sweet- 
ness of  superior  culture  in  France  and  had 
learned  to  love  it.  She  was  getting  tired  of 
doing  nothing.  Time  began  to  hang  heavy 
on  her  hands.  She  could  not  be  always 
knitting  socks  for  baby. 

"  Alphonse,"  said  she  on^  day,  "  what 
shall  I  do  ?  I  have  made  baby  a  dozen  sets 
of  flannels  and  as  many  pairs  of  socks.  I 
am  at  my  wits'  end  how  to  employ  myself." 

*'  Learn  equitation,"  he  said.  "  It  is  a 
fine  study.  I  can  already  ride  at  the  canter 
without  my  trousers  w^orking  up  to  my 
knees ;  but  I  cannot  at  the  trot.  It  will 
come  in  time.  I  labour  very  hard.  I  sigh 
for  the  time  when  I  can  do  without  straps." 

"I  know  what  I  will  do,"  she  said, 
brightening,  "  I  will  begin  working  for  the 
Christmas-tree.  We  will  have  another  .when 
we  get  home." 

**  Home  1 " 

"  Yes — to  Plaissac.  It  gave  such  pleasure 
last  year.  As  the  winter  was  so  cold  the 
warm  things  we  made  were  very  acceptable. 


How  thankful  the  poor  were  !  Here  our 
poor  people  are  overwhelmed  with  charities, 
and  accept  all  as  a  right.  It  was  so  pretty 
there,  the  way  in  which  the  mothers  thanked 
me,  and  how  one  brought  me  eggs,  and 
another  sun-dried  apricots,  and  another  honey. 
Alphonse,  how  is  dear  Mdlle.  Gracieuse  f  I 
should  like  to  see  her  again,  even  to  hear 
her  cracked  voice  laughing.  She  took  such 
delight  working  for  the  children.  I  will 
write  to  her  and  propose  she  should  begin 
again.  I  will  send  her  money  to  buy  the 
materials.  Alphonse,  shall  we  have  the 
tree  this  year  at  the  chateau  1 " 

"  If  you  like,  Jacquetta." 

"  Oh,  I  wonder  how  my  flowers  are  !  We 
came  away  just  before  some  Japanese  lilies, 
quite  new,  came  into  flower.  I  gave  a  great 
deal  for  the  bulbs.  It  is  said  that  the  Uly  is 
the  finest  ever  seen — it  is  the  queen  of 
lilies — and  the  buds  had  not  burst  when  we 
came  away.  I  should  like  so  much  to  hear 
what  the  lily  was  like.  I  wonder  whether 
Jean  will  manage  the  azaleas  right.  They 
must  not  be  kept  too  dry  after  they  have 
flowered.  I  almost  wish  you  had  done  what 
your  mother  said,  Alphonse,  and  run  back 
to  Nantes  and  seen  all  there,  and  then  you 
would  have  been  able  to  tell  me.  Poor  little 
Mdlle.  Gracieuse,  I  believe  she  will  miss  me. 
What  a  happy  spirit  hers  is !  And  Aunt 
Betsy,  she  has  got  to  love  me,  and  whenever 
I  went  to  see  her  it  was  quite  a  festival." 

Jacquetta  considered  for  a  while,  and  then 
said,  "  After  all,  how  pretty  it  is  at  Plaissac. 
I  shall  never  forget  those  pink  chestnuts 
behind  the  chateau  in  spring,  how  the  night- 
ingales sang  in  them,  and,  oh,  Alphonse, 
I  never,  never  saw  acacia  in  flower  before, 
white  and  delicate  pink,  such  masses — no, 
ostrich-plumes  —  of  blossom,  and  the  air 
fragrant  with  them.  It  really  is  very  pretty 
at  Plaissac." 

"I  am  glad  you  think  that,"  said  the 
baron  smiling  with  satisfaction.  **  1  may  be 
partial,  but  I  think  Plaissac  is  charming. 
All  it  has  needed  hitherto  has  been  suflScient 
means  to  keep  it  up  and  develop  its  capa- 
bilities, and  that  was  what  you  had  begim 
upon.  In  time  Plaissac  would  become  a 
Paradise,  far  more  lovely  than  Les  Hiron- 
delles,  of  which  so  much  is  talked.  But 
then,  I  may  over-estimate  it — it  is  my 
home." 

"  You  are  very  fond  of  it  1 " 

"It  is  bound  up  with  all  my  childish 
associations.  Besides,  I  have  my  pursuits 
there." 

"  Yes — to  be  sure,"  said  Jacquetta,  and 
became  silent  and  grave.     ''  Where  are  you 
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going  now,  Alphonse  1 ''     He  had  taken  his 
hat. 

*'I  do  not  know.  To  saunter  about,  and 
look  in  at  shop  windows,  and  smoke  a  cigar. 
Perhaps  to  have  a  game  of  billiards.  I  have 
no  occupation  when  I  am  not  at  my  studies 
of  equitation.     May  I  kiss  the  baby  before 

I  go  out  r* 

When  she  was  alone,  she  sat  in  a  brown 
study.  Eeally,  Alphonse  was  very  good. 
He  had  cheerfully  thrown  up  his  employ- 
ment, and  cut  himself  loose  from  his  amuse- 
ments, from  his  associates,  for  her  sake,  to 
fuMl  her  wishes.  Was  she  right  in  exacting 
so  much  of  him  1  Was  she  not  making  too 
long  a  visit  in  England,  absenting  herself 
too  long  from  her  home  1  Was  it  wise  of 
her  to  keep  him  dangling  about  the  streets 
of  a  large  town  doing  nothing  but  trying  to 
learn  to  trot  without  his  trousers  working 
up  to  his  knees]  He  had  made  a  great 
sacrifice  for  her  sake.  He  had  proved  to 
her  the  sincerity  of  his  affection.  She  was 
startled  from  her  reverie  by  the  voice  of 
her  father. 

''  Well,  Jacket !  looking  as  if  in  a  dream. 
What  is  it  ?  Want  to  be  back  on  the  Loire 
again  ]  I  see — torn  between  two  attractions. 
Now  look  here,  my  girl.  Your  mother  and 
I  have  no  call  to  remain  longer  here.  I've 
begun  to  arrange  about  getting  rid  of  the 
business.  If  you  know  of  a  snug  little  box 
near  you *' 

"  Oh,  papa,  papa !  The  Ashetons  have 
failed  and  have  to  leave  Nantes.  They  had 
a  charming  little  property  and  matsoti  de 
campagne '  * 

"If  it  is  nice  in  your  eyes,  it  will  do  for 
us.  I  will  talk  to  Alphonse  about  it.  Here 
is  a  letter  come  for  you,  foreign  post-mark ; 
by  the  hand,  I  guess,  from  Aunt  Betsy." 

An  hour  later  the  baron  came  in.  He  had 
done  his  cigar,. and  there  was  nothing  new 
in  the  shop  windows,  and  no  one  to  play 
with  him  at  the  billiard  table.  He  found  Jac- 
quetta  almost  dancing.  ''  Alphonse !  you 
must  read.  From  Aunt  Betsy.  And  papa 
is  going  to  buy  the  Asheton's  place  and 
come  and  settle  near  us.  But  read,  read — 
no,  not  the  first  page,  the  second.  Here — I 
will  read  it  to  you.  'Wonders  will  never 
cease.  Would  you  believe  it,  Madame  la 
Douairi^re  and  Mdlle.  de  Pleurans  came  here 
this  afternoon  in  the  yellow  coach,  Jean 
driving.  They  actually  came  to  call  on  me 
— on  me,  the  old  assassin  and  robber  of  the 
dead,  the  Painaulait.  And  what  do  you 
suppose  brought  them]  THE  BOY.  It 
seems  they  could  get  no  news  of  baby,  and 
the  old  ladies  were   perfectly  frantic   with 


anxiety.  They  had  heard  nothing  about 
him  from  the  baron,  nor  from  you,  but  they 
had  received  the  most  alarming  reports.  So 
after  a  great  struggle,  they  humbled  them- 
selves to  come  to  Champclair,  and  behaved 
most  graciously.  They  asked  to  see  your 
letters  to  me,  and  I  showed  them,  especially 
where  you  told  me  such  a  lot  about  the  dar- 
ling, and  his  tooth,  and  the  dribbling.  They 
peif  ectly  devoured  it.  I  saw  them  kiss  the 
letter  where  you  said  that  baby  said  mum- 
mum-mum  !  And  when  you  told  how  he  cooed 
like  a  dove,  and  about  that  lovely  little 
dimple  in  his  cheek  which  is  like  a  rose  leaf, 
they  fairly  cried  and  threw  themselves  into 
each  other's  arms  and  wept  like  a  pair  of 
watering  cans.  And  they  wanted  to  carry  off 
the  letters,  but  I  did  not  think  myself  quite 
justified  in  allowing  that.  And  I  do  believe 
they  were  more  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the 
little  pearly  tooth  was  through  than  they 
would  have  been  to  hear  of  the  return  of 
the  Comte  de  Chambord — I  mean  Henri  Cinq. 
And  they  said,  if  I  had  another  letter  from 
you,  I  was  to  mind,  instantly,  and  take  a 
voilure  de  remise,  and  drive  to  Plaissac 
with  it,  and  show  it  them.  And  they  spoke 
so  beautifully  and  handsomely  of  you — '  " 

Then  a  gulp  came  in  her  throat,  she  could 
read  no  more ;  but  she  put  her  arms  round 
her  husband's  neck,  and  drew  his  face  beside 
hers,  and  whispered  into  his  ear,  '^Put  on 
your  hat,  run  to  the  steamer  office,  and  find 
out  when  the  Sir  Francis  Drake  starts.  I 
am  full  of  impatience.     We  must  go  haine.** 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

One  beautiful  evening  on  the  Loire.  At 
the  entrance  to  the  grounds  of  the  Chateau 
de  Plaissac  a  triumphal  arch  has  been  erected, 
covered  with  laurels,  and  green  birch  boughs, 
with  paper  flowers  and  streamers  of  coloured 
ribbons.  Hanged  outside  are  the  children  of 
the  parish  in  their  best  dresses,  with  flowers 
in  their  hands  and  hats ;  their  dark  eyes 
twinkling  and  their  little  red  tongues  chatter- 
ing. The  cur^  is  sometimes  with  them,  then 
striding  away  to  the  house  to  see  if  all  is 
well  there.  Yes — there  all  is  well.  The 
furniture  has  been  brought  down  from  the 
gaiTet,  the  pictures,  lustres,  mirrors,  curtains 
re-hung.  The  drive  has  been  weeded,  at  last. 
The  ladies  are  in  the  entrance-hall,  burning 
with  impatience. 

"Has  he  grown  much,  I  wonder]"  asks 
the  dowager. 
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JACQUETTA. 


"Will  lie  know  us  again,  Josephine?" 
asks  mademoiselle. 

**Bhe  must  be  good — very  good,  or  she 
could  not  have  given  to  the  world  such  a 
boy.  It  says  so  in  the  gospel.  The  cure 
read  me  the  passage — *  Grapes  do  not  come 
of  thorns,  nor  figs  of  thistles.*  " 

"  It  is  very  true.     And  she  is  good." 

"I  don't  believe  such  a  boy  could  have 
been  had  without  her." 

**Hark  !  I  think  I  hear  carriage  wheels." 

"Silence,  Celestine.  It  is  the  step  of 
Coquillicot." 

"  Ah  !  what  a  jiity  the  victoria  could  not 
meet  the  diligence." 

"  What !  that  carriage,  that  pair,  in  that 
harness,  driven  by  Jean  !  Impossible  !  The 
English  coachman  returns  with  them." 

Then  as  the  yellow-bodied  carriage  became 
visible,  approaching  the  triumphallrch,  with 
the  ambling  Coquillicot  going  before,  and 
Jean  on  the  box  without  his  gloves,  leaning 
forward  i)ersuasively  holding  the  reins  in 
both  hands,  the  curl  waves  his  gi-eat  shovel- 
hat,  and  shouts  to  the  children — **Anonsf 
mes  etijants.     Ileep/'^ 

A  faint  response  from  the  children. 
''Heepf*^  Their  eyes  are  on  the  carriage, 
their  attention  also. 

"  Allona  !  eticore  /  jUvsfoi'i  !  Ihtp  !  " 

A  still  gentler  response. 

"  AUons  !  mes  en/ants  !  Coinnie  un  coup  de 
tonnerre^  Hourah  !  " 

"  Ah  !  Mme.  la  Baronne  !  Biyn  jour  ]VIme. 
la  Baronne ! "  from  all  the  little  boys. 
"Ah!  h  hehe!  k  heU!''  from  all  the 
little  gii'ls,  and  a  thrust  of  little  brown 
hands  into  the  carriage  with  posies  picked 
from  every  garden  in  the  village.  The 
Hourafi !  was  unuttered,  though  it  had  been 
diligently  rehearsed. 

The  cari'iage  drew  up  at  the  door,  and 
there,  on  the  steps,  uttering  exclamations  of 
joy,  and  siilutation,  and  love,  and  admira- 
tion, were  Mme.  la  Baronne — the  dowager. 


Mdlle.  de  Pleurans,  Miss  Pengelly,  and  Mdlle. 
Gracieuse.  No  wonder  thev  exclaimed. 
Jacquetta  sat  in  the  carriage  holding  up  the 
petit  jjoli^on,  above  her  head. 

"  How  he  is  grown  !  "  "  He  is  like  a  rose! 
like  la  Douairiere  ! "  "  Mo7i  Dieu !  lit* 
laughs  ! "     "  Let  us  see  his  tooth  !  " 

But  before  the  tooth  is  looked  at,  the 
sparkling,  proud,  delighted  mother  is  hugged 
to  the  hearts  of  three  old  women,  the  mother- 
in-law.  Aunt  Celestine,  and  Aunt  Betsy, 
while  the  little  hunchback  is  dragging  at  her 
^ovm  to  get  hold  of  her  hand  and  cover  it 
with  kisses. 

What  is  this  1 

Outside  the  window  on  the  terrace  are 
ranged  the  children  in  a  semicircle,  the  boys 
on  one  side  and  the  girls  on  the  other,  and  the 
cur^  stands  in  the  middle  with  his  hat  raised. 
Down  it  goes,  and  at  once  a  strain  is  sung, 
familiar  to  Jacquetta,  yes — surely  familiar, 
but  united  to  very  funny  words,  or  to  a  very 
funny  rendering  of  words — 

"  Goat  shave  de  gracieusse  Kveene, 
Longue  leefe  de  glorieusse  Kveene 
Goat  shave  de  Kveene  !  " 

Where  was  Alphonse  ?  Actually  forgotten 
in  the  excitement  of  welcome  accorded  to  tlie 
young  mother  and  the  glorious  boy.  Now 
he  made  himself  conspicuous  by  rushing 
forth  on  the  steps  and  saying :  "  M.  le  Cur^, 
my  children !  Mme.  la  Baronne  and  I  and  the 
young  Baron  J  oe — that  is,  Joseph  Marie  Celeste 
Victor — thank  you  with  all  our  hearts  for  the 
honour  you  have  accorded  us,  and  we  beg 
that  you  will  wait  and  all  partake  of  some 
cake  and  wine  which  Jenn  will  bring  to  you 
when  he  has  unharnessed  Coquillicot." 

"  You  have  heard  that,  my  childivn  ! " 
exclaimed  the  cur6,  "and  now  then,  all  att-en- 
tion,  eyes  in  front,  on  my  hat,  all  ready? 
Once  more,  Heep  1  Heep  I  llouraft  !  " 

This  time  the  children  responded,  effectu- 
ally, uproariously. 


THE    END. 
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PART  III.— THE  GIANTS  C^AUSEWAY. 


Efebi'bodt  has  heard  of  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way, but  it  is  strange  how  few  out  of 
Ireland,  or  even  in  Ireland,  have  seen  it. 
Probably  because  it  is  considered — and  per- 
liaps  was,  till  late  years — a  sort  of  Ultima 
Thule  of  civilisation  ;  its  nearest  links  to 
■hitli,  Portruah,  Port  Steivart,  and  Bash- 
mill.s,  being,  half  a  century  ago,  little  more 
tliaii  villages.  And  any  one  who  knows 
whiit  an  Irish  village  in  now,  can  imagine 
what  these  were  then. 

Port  Stewart  afterwards  grew  into  a  small 
town,  and  was  well  abused  as  such  by  one 
young  writer,  who  just  pa-ssed  through  it, 
William  Makepeat^e  Thackeray,  and  as 
lieartily  praised  by  another,  Charies  Lever, 
who  was  for  some  time  its  dispensary  doctor, 
and  married  there.  Meanwhile  Portrush  be- 
came a  railway  t«miinus,  and  a  genteel  water- 
ing place.  But  little  Bushmilb  remained  in 
italu  qmt,  innocent  of  tourists,  bathers,  and 
sigh^see^s  ;  known  only  as  the  nearest  point 
W  tlie  celebrated  Giant's  Causeway  ;  until 
an  eDterprising  engineer,  Mr.  W.  A.  Traill, 
conceived  the  idea  of  Utilising  its  river — the 
Bnsh — for  the  water-power  of  an  electric  rail- 
way ;  and  so  opening  up  the  country,  with 
all  its  wonders.  There  are  magnificent  coast 
scenery ;  ruined  castles,  abbeys,  and  burial- 
grounrU  :  cromlechs  ;  Druidicitl  circles ;  lake- 


aathor  h«  lilelv  K'cn  informed  thi 
f--wllr  to  be  dcMcnded  from  the'Rid  Hand  of  lister.  They 
Ihf  miqe  of  O'Neill  OD  acquiring  llic  property. 

I'  any  future  errors,    vethal  or  olherwist,    may, 
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dwellings,  and  underground  caves  ;  treasures 
dating  from  prehistoric  times,  and  absolutely 
priceless  to  the  artist  and  the  archteologist. 

But  even  these  gentlemen  must  eat,  drink, 
and  sleep,  and  have  a  few  more  comforts 
than  are  supposed  to  be  found  in  an  Irish 
cabin,  where  the  family  repose,  stretched  out 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  with  their  feet 
towards  the  turf-fire — of  which  the  smoke 
goes  out  by  a  hole  in  the  roof.  A  slightly 
imaginative  description,  which.  English  tour- 
ists will  not  find  realised  anywhere;  certainly 
not  at  the  Causeway  Hotel. 

Arriving  dead  tired,  we  noted  nothing  ex- 
cept that  we  speedily  got  a  most  welcome 
tea— and  a  still  more  welcome  bed.  Awak- 
ing next  morning  it  was  to  find  our- 
selves in  a  large,  but  not  too  large,  hotel, 
planted  on  a  ri^ng  ground  near  the  sea. 
From  the  seven  windows  of  its  coffee-room 
and  drawing-room  one  could  trace  the  little 
bay  below,  the  outline  of  shoi-e  beyond,  and 
then  away,  away,  across  the  wide  Atlantic  — 
our  "  ne.\t  door  neighbour "  they  told  us, 
being  Kew  York.  Malin  Head,  tlip  last 
point  at  which  Transatlantic  voyagei's  see 
land,  was  dimly  visible  in  the  distance. 

But  where — and  what — was  the  Giant's 
Causeway  1  Of  coitrse  we  had  read  about  it, 
and  some  of  us  had  seen  pictures  of  it ;  but 
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I  thinky  even  the  Violet — the  most  learned 
amongst  us — had  very  vague  ideas  about  it. 
Should  we  attack  it  by  land  or  by  sea  1 

**By  sea  is  best,  and  then  you  can  row 
first  to  the  oaves,  which  are  very  fine,"  said 
a  visitor  who,  in  response  to  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction, had  appeared  at  nine  that  morn- 
ing, and  soon  turned  from  a  stranger  into  a 
friend.  "  1  should  advise  you  to  start  at  once 
— it  is  a  calm  day  "  (alas,  his  notion  of  "  a 
calm  day,"  and  ours,  we  found  afterwards, 
did  not  quite  coincide).  "  You  may  not 
get  such  weather  again.  How  soon  can  you 
be  ready  1  and  I'll  find  you  the  best  guide  I 
can — John  King — he  knows  everything,  and 
everybody  knows  him." 

Shortly  John  King  stood  at  the  door,  cap 
in  hand  ;  a  shrewd-  looking,  intelligent  Irish- 
man, elderly  but  not  old,  wiry  and  weather- 
beaten. 

"  Sure,  ladies,  it's  a  beautiful  day,  and  I've 
got  ye  a  good  boat — and  I'll  take  yez  down 
to  the  landing-stage  in  no  time." 

The  landing-stage — our  artist  has  sketched 
it — was  a  flat,  smooth  rock  at  the  foot  of  a 
steep  descent,  ending  in  one  of  the  many 
small  bays  that  indent  the  coast.  We  had  it 
all  to  ourselves,  for  the  hotel  was  nearly 
empty — as  it  had  been,  we  heard,  from  the 
time  the  Belfast  riots  began — and  the  little 
handful  of  tourists  who  come  by  rail  and  car 
for  a  "  day  out,"  rarely  appear  before  noon. 

The  waves  ran  gently  in  and  out  of  this 
peaceful,  sheltered  cove ;  so  we  entered 
gaily  one  of  the  boats  lying  there — good, 
strong,  heavy-oared  boats,  looking  as  if 
accustomed  to  be  much  knocked  about  by 
the  waves,  as  in  a  few  minutes  more,  they 
certainly  were. 

I  am  no  geologist,  and  when  John  King 
began  to  dilate  on  basalt  and  limestone, 
strata  and  formations,  I  felt  exceedingly 
small.  So  did  the  Brown  Bird,  and  so  also 
did  the  Wild  Irish  Girl — in  spite  of  her 
hitherto  proud  position  among  the  castles  and 
graves  of  her  forefathers.  The  Yiolet  alone 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  We  left  her  to 
sustain  conversation,  and  admired  silently 
Portcoon  cave — where  a  hermit  giant,  who 
had  vowed  to  eat  no  food  from  human  hands, 
was  fed  by  seals,  which  brought  it  to  him  in 
their  mouths ;  and  Dunkerry  Cave,  four  hun- 
dred feet  long  by  sixty  feet  high,  and  only 
approachable  by  water,  not  habitable,  there- 
fore, even  by  giants.  Its  solemn  black  basalt 
walls,  against  which  great  hillocks  of  water 
slowly  rose  and  fell,  according  to  the  measure 
of  the  waves  outside,  gave  one  a  strange  sense 
of  the  power  of  the  sea,  and  the  utter  power- 
lessness  of  petty  man. 


By  and  by,  our  heavy  boat  began  to  toss 
like  a  skifE  on  the  huge  rollers  that  came 
tumbling  in  from  the  Atlantic.  And  when 
the  Bird  quoted  gravely  a  verse  from  an 
anonymous  poem 

"  There's  a  sort  of  an  up-and-down  motion 
On  the  breast  of  the  troublesome  ocean. 
Which  gives  me  a  shadowy  notion 
That  1  never  was  meant  for  the  sea," 

we  all  coincided  so  heartily  that  John  King's- 
proposal  to  "  take  the  long  course  "  and  row 
round  the  Pleaskin,  was  decidedly  negatived. 
I  fear  he  despised  us  ;  but  we  were  content 
to  be  despised. 

What  he  must  have  thought  of  our  learn- 
ing after  his  experience  with  "  Huxley  and 
Tyndall,"  as  he  familiarly  called  them,  we 
dared  not  speculate.  We  only  inquired 
respectfully  what  these  shining  lights  had 
talked  about  when  they  visited  the  Giant's 
Causeway. 

"  'Deed,  ma'am,"  said  John,  with  a  twinkle 
of  his  shrewd  eye,  "  they  didn't  say  much. 
Ye  see,  they  wanted  to  get  as  much  out  of 
me  as  they  could,  and  I  wanted  to  get  as 
much  as  I  could  out  of  them.  Sure,  them 
professors  is  much  the  same  as  everybody 
else,  to  my  thinking.  I  tuk  out  the  Bintisli 
Association  some  years  ago.  There  were 
several  boatfuls,  an'  I  showed  'em  every- 
thing, but  they  didn't  say  much.  It  was  a 
middling  fine  day ;  though  not  so  calm  as 
this  one." 

Calm  indeed !  We  did  not  contest  the 
point,  but  only  hoped  the  British  Association 
had  enjoyed  itself. 

But  now  for  one  explanatory  word  in  the 
humble  way  in  which  alone  I  dare  offer  it 
to  readers  possibly  as  ignorant  as  myself. 

For  one  thousand  square  miles  on  the 
north  of  Ireland  there  extends  a  sheet  of 
basalt,  varying  from  ten  to  a  thousand  feet 
in  thickness.  It  is  a  sort  of  volcanic  lava, 
which  must  have  been  poured  out,  molten, 
uncounted  ages  ago.  To  volcanic  action  is 
also  ascribed  the  curious  fact  that  when  this 
sheet  of  basalt  nears  the  coast  it  becomes 
columnar  in  character.  Fair  Head,  Bengore, 
the  Pleaskin,  are  promontories  composed  of 
enormous  pillars,  which  at  Port-na-Spania — a 
little  bay  so  named  because  one  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  went  to  pieces  there — slope 
gradually  down  to  the  sea,  forming  a 
perfect  causeway,  which  may  possibly  extend 
right  under  the  sea  to  the  opposite  coast 
of  Scotland.  On  the  islands  of  Staffa 
and  lona  the  same  formation  reappears, 
giving  rise  to  the  legend  that  it  was  made 
by  Finn  McCoul,  the   Irish   giant,  out    of 
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politeness  to  a  Scotch  giant,  whom  he  wished 
to  come  over  and  fight  him,  "  without  wetting 
the  sole  of  his  foot." 

John  King  told  us  this,  and  many  other 
stories ;  pointing  out  the  Chimney-tops,  the 
I     Giant's  Organ,  the  Giant's  Grandmother, 


in    the    little    creek    beside     the     Giant's 
Causewny. 

Most  people  on  first  sight  of  it  are  dis- 
appointed, but  every  minute's  observation 
lensens  this  feeling.  It  is  a  wonderful  place 
— like  nothing  else  in  the  world.    Imagine  a 


H'e  devoutly  wished  at  the 
Hopelei>s  of  purchasers, 
they  pulled  up,  and  suddenly  bade  us  land. 
The  younger  folk  eagerly  leaped  out.  For 
me,  when  at  my  age  you  find  yourself  with 
one  foot  on  a  slippery  water- worn  rock, 
and  the  other— nowhei-e  particular,  witli 
the  boat  sinkiog  from  you  into  the  trougli 
of  a  big  wave,  the  Rensation  is — not  esactly 
pleasant !  I  owe  it  to  John  King's  strong 
arm  and  steady  hand  that,  in.stead.  of 
sitting  here  writing,  I  am  not  at  this 
moment  quietly  sleeping  among  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards  who  lie  drowned 


single  block  but  in  pieces  vaiying  from  one 
to  two  feet  high,  piled  each  on  each,  and 
wedged  firmly  together,  the  one  end  lieing 
convex  and  the  other  concave.  Nature 
mimics  Art  so  perfectly,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  the  whole  was  not  the  handiwork 
of  man^that  wonderful  last  creation,  "in 
action  so  like  an  Angel,  in  appi'eliension  so  . 
like  a  God." 

In  spito  of  rather  oppressive  information 
as  to  details — such  as  the  one  triangular 
column,  the  three  nine-sided  columns,  the 
Giant's  Loom,  and  the  Lady's  Wishing-chair 
— whereon  sat  a  respectable  young  person 
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with  a  strong  Belfast  accent — the  impression 
of  the  place  was  so  mysterious,  so  unaccount- 
able, at  least  to  the  unscientific  mind, 
that  a  sense  of  awe  crept  over  us.  What 
strange  agencies  must  have  been  at  work — 
what  eons  after  eons  must  have  slipped  by, 
since  the  making  of  the  Causeway  1  There 
it  is  now,  and  will  remain,  until  the  end  of 
the  world.  Yet  two  hundred  years  ago  it 
was  absolutely  unknown.  There  is  no  record 
of  it  in  any  ancient  Irish  literature ;  and 
in  "Lord  Antrim's  Parlour" — a  nook  in 
the  rocks  chosen  by  the  omnipresent  British 
tourist  whereon  to  inscribe  his  all-important 
name — the  earliest  date  cut  is  1717. 

The  tradition  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
which  attempted  to  sail  round  this  coast, 
and  was  wrecked  there,  vessel  after  vessel, 
is  still  rife.  We  had  pointed  out  to  us  three 
different  places  where  the  ships  are  said  to 
have  gone  down.  About  the  one  lost  at 
Port-na-Spania  there  is  no  doubt.  The  story 
runs  that  the  captain  mistook  the  three 
Chimney-tops — rocks  exceedingly  like  chim- 
neys— for  the  pinnacles  of  Dunluce  Castle, 
and  so  ran  ashore.  Every  soul  perished, 
except  four  sailors  who  were  picked  up  alive. 
For  centuries  Spanish  coins  were  occasionally 
found  on  the  beach  at  low  water,  and  one 
large  chest  full  of  treasure  was  taken  to 
Dunluce  Castle.  Thence,  long  after,  it  was 
removed  to  Ballymagarry  and  Ballylough  ; 
being  finally  claimed  by  the  Earl  of  Antrim, 
in  whose  possession  the  empty  coffer — the 
treasure  having  long  vanished — still  remains. 

John  King,  though  he  conscientiously 
pointed  out  the  spot  and  told  the  tale, 
seemed  more  interested  in  a  modern  ship- 
wreck— one  of  those  tragic  stories  w^hich  must 
be  common  enough  on  this  dangerous  coast. 
An  American  liner,  the  Cambria,  had  been 
wrecked  in  sight  of  land,  and  every  soid 
perished. 

*'  She  went  down  just  over  there  " — by 
Mai  in  Head.  "  Some  of  us  rowed  out  to  her, 
but  it  was  too  late.  We  brought  home  one 
dead  woman  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat." 

He  spoke  of  it  in  a  matter-of-fact  way — • 
as  if  an  every  day  occurrence,  on  this  dan- 
gerous coast.  But  the  fearful  element  M'ith 
which  they  have  to  deal  has  its  effect,  moial 
and  physical,  on  a  seaboard  race.  John 
King,  though  long  over  sixty,  looked  hale 
•  and  hearty,  had  an  arm  of  iron,  and  mus- 
cular, surefooted  limbs  that  many  a  young 
man  might  have  envied.  "  I'm  not  done 
yet,"  he  said  with  a  smile,  when  he  told  me 
how  old  he  was :  and  may  it  be  long  before 
he  is  "  done  !  " 

At  parting  he  presented  me  with  a  four- 


leaved  shamrock — that  rare  find,  which 
grants  every  wish  of  the  possessor ; 
offering  another  to  the  Violet — whom  he 
seemed  to  regard  with  greater  respect  than 
any  of  us.  Doubtless  she  will  keep  it  and 
benefit  by  it.  I  gave  mine  away  where  it 
will  be  more  useful  than  to  me,  whose  "  wish- 
ing "  days  are  all  done. 

Beturning  to  lunch,  we  found  the  empty 
coffee-i*oom  enlivened  by  a  hot  discussion 
between  two  new-comers — a  mild  and  rather 
melancholy-looking  American  and  a  rotund 
specimen  of  "  John  Bull  "—  the  John  Bull 
who  has  made  himself — or  rather  his  money  ; 
a  very  different  thing — and  considei*s  all  the 
world,  except  England,  scarcely  good  enough 
for  him  to  set  his  foot  on.  During  our 
innocent  lunch  of  ,bread  and  jam  and  milk, 
we  heard  him  loudly  ordering  his,  "which  wa.s 
rather  extensive  and  ended  with  champagne, 
and  haranguing  violently  against  Ireland. 

"It's  a  wretched  country,  and  the  Irish 
are  such  a  discontented  lot,  they'd  never 
be  satisfied  with  anything  we "  (oh,  that 
magnificent  we!)  " gave  them." 

Here  the  Y^ankee  tried  to  put  in  a  good 
word,  but  was  quickly  annihilated. 

"  You  Americans  are  just  as  bad.  Y^'ou 
back  Ireland  in  all  her  rebellion.  And  what 
are  you  yourselves]  Only  'third  class.' 
You've  no  gentlemen  among  you.  And  your 
ladies — they're  not  bad-looking  but  they  get 
old  in  no  time;  after  five-and-twenty  they 
haven't  a  tooth  in  their  heads." 

Here  the  much-enduring  American  blazed 
up.  "  Sir,  I  could  tell  you  a  few  things  about 
your  English  ladies,  if  there  were  not  some  of 
them  present, " 

We  never  heard  the  end  of  the  sentence, 
for  we  rose  at  once  and  departed — the  thi'ee 
girls  burning  with  indignation.  Age  takes 
things  more  calmly  than  youth  ;  but  I  deter 
mined  as  a  warning  to  travellei*s  to  write 
down  verbatim  the  conversation  of  these  two 
men.  I  know  nothing  of  either — not  even 
their  names — but  they  deserve  to  be  thus 
anonymously  pilloried :  it  cannot  harm  them, 
and  may  do  them  good.  The  slow-brained, 
overbearing,  money-loving  Saxon  is  of  all 
things  most  repellent  to  the  proud,  irascible, 
impassioned  Celt.  Neither  can  comprehend 
the  other's  virtues,  ivhile  all  their  faults  aix? 
obnoxiously  clear.  No  wonder  that  England 
finds  it  so  difiicult  to  govern  Ireland. 

We  were  getting  a  little  hot  ourselves  over 
the  never-ending  question  of  race — equally 
balanced  between  us  four — when  the  scale 
was  turned  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  a  fifth  addition  to  our  party ;  whom, 
following  the  same  system  of   lucus  a  non 
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hwendOf  I  will  entitle  the  Barbarous  Scot. 
Middle  aged  but  merry,  pleasant  and  paternal, 
the  three  girls  hailed  him  with  enthusiasm. 
He  had  ti-avelled  without  stopping  for  thirty- 
sis  hours,  yet  was  in  the  best  of  spirits, 
determined  to  enjoy  everything. 

Apparently  he  had  thought  there  was  little 
or  nothing  to  be  enjoyed,  for  he  looked 
round  the  hotel  with  an  air  of  mild  surprise, 
'*  Why,  you  are  quite  comfortable  !  " 

Certainly  we  were — even  in  the  far  north 
of  Ii*elaud.  We  had  all  that  travellers  could 
uwhI,  and  some  things  which  they  seldom 
get — a  charming  drawing-room  and  a  first- 
i-ate  piano.  Also,  hear  it  not,  ghosts  of 
Finn  MacCoul  and  theGrev  Man ! — there  was 
actually  between  us  and  the  wild  Atlantic — 
an  asphalte  lawn-tennis  ground  ! 

Tlie  Barbarous  Scot  eyed  everything  with 
great  content ;  and  then  made  the  very 
natiu^l  inquiry,  **  And  where  is  the  Giant's 
Causeway?" 

He  was  taken  thither,  not  by  sea — he  had 
had  enough  of  that — but  down  the  steep 
path,  which  is  really  the  best  way  to  see  it, 
and  from  which  the  groups  of  midday 
tourists  had  all  disappeared,  leaving  the 
place  as  silent  and  sofitary  as  heart  could 
desire. 

E(jually  so  was  the  high  cliff- walk — east- 
wai-d.  towards  the  Pleaskin,  and  looking  down 
on  the  Causeway,  with  its  surroundings  of 
'^ti-ange-shaped  rocks  and  boiling  sea  between 
--on  this  coast  it  seems  as  if  the  sea  could 
never  be  quiet ;  while  turning  westward 
Tou  could  see  the  clear  curve  of  the  distant 
coast — part  Donegal,  part  Deny — with 
ilalin  Head  at  the  furthest  point,  and  beyond 
it  the  sea,  which  at  the  north  of  Ireland  still 
looks  as  desolate  as  in  the  time  of  the  mythical 
giants  or  foreign  marauders,  Picts  and  Scots, 
as  much  barbaiians  as  the  race  they  attacked 
and  vainly  tried  to  conquer. 

As  I  watched  the*  sun  drop  down,  a  red 
UU  of  fire,  into  the  Atlantic,  it  was  easy  to 
imagine  it  all,  and  difficult  to  go  back  into 
modern  life — excellent  trtble  dliote  and  po- 
lite conversation — which  to  our  amazement 
we  saw  going  on  also  at  the  further  end  of  the 
table  between  John  Bull  and  the  American. 
They  must  have  settled  their  little  difficulty, 
atid  agreed  that  "  Live  and  let  live  "  is  the 
^i  motto  for  opposing  nationalities,  as  well 
as  individuals. 

By  the  time  we  went  up  into  the  drawing- 
room  the  wind  and  sea  had  risen,  and  were 
howling  outside  like  a  thousand  demons. 
Windows  rattled — doors  shook  :  we  could 
hardly  hear  ourselves  speak.  But  the  tire 
burned  brightly,  as  if  it  had  been  December 


instead  of  August ;  the  jest  and  the  laugh 
went  round  ;  we  all  felt  so  happy  and  "  at 
home  "  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  we 
were  sitting  in  a  strange  hotel  at  the  utmost 
north  of  Ireland. 

August  26th. — And  the  most  hopeless  day 
imaginable !  *  The  storm  had  abated — the 
girls  declared  they  had  actually  felt  their 
beds  shaking  during  the  night :  but  day- 
break brought  calm,  and  a  downpour  of  rain 
that  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  cease.  A 
visit  to  the  electric  tramway,  between  Port- 
rush  and  Bushmills,  and  to  Dunluce  Castle, 
which  we  had  arranged  with  our  kind  stranger- 
friend  over-night,  became  impracticable. 
However  we  had  letters  to  write ;  and  found 
that  we  could  communicate  with  the  outer 
world  by  telegraph  as  easily  as  we  could  at 
home.  So  we  settled  ourselves  stoically  in- 
doors— leaving  the  Barbarous  Scot,  who  of  all 
things  detests  doing  nothing,  to  enjoy  himself 
under  a  macintosh  outside,  or  stand  inside, 
with  a  field-glass,  intently  contemplating 
something  in  the  far  distance — perhaps  New 
York. 

At  noon  it  began  to  clear — Irish  weather 
does  clear  in  the  most  extraordinary  way, 
when  you  least  expect  it.  Our  original  plan 
was  vain  ;  but  half  a  day  was  too  much  to  lose 
— so  we  decided  on  revisiting  Carriok-a-rede, 
which  the  girls  declared  thev  had  onlv  half 
seen  in  the  dim  twilight  two  days  before. 

It  was  a  grey  day  still,  with  occasional 
droppings  of  rain  ;  but  we  determined  to 
enjoy  it.  We  pointed  out  to  the  Barbarous 
Scot  all  the  places  w^e  had  already  seen — 
Dunseverick,  which  looked  gi'and  against 
the  dull  grey  sky,  and  which  he  allowed 
was  one  of  the  finest  old  castles  he  had 
ever  l)eheld ;  Ballintoy,  which  he  considered 
"  a  wretched  hole,"  as  perhaps  it  was.  But 
the  ragge<l  inhabitants,  who  came  out  to 
look  at  us,  only  looked ;  not  one  of  them 
begged,  as,  alas !  is  often  done  in  Ireland — 
and  elsewhere.  And  when  we  alighted,  to 
walk  past  the  large  quanies  in  the  open  cliff 
— the  quarrymen  were  very  ciWl,  and  the  man 
with  a  flag  who  hurried  us  on — as  they  were 
waiting  to  "  blast "  until  we  had  gone  by — 
did  his  duty  as  considerately  as  possible. 

When  we  paused,  out  of  breath,  and 
deafened  by  the  explosion  behind  us,  the 
Barbarous  Scot — who  evidently  thought  he 
had  been  brought  a  long  and  difficult  road  to 
see  nothing  —  demanded — as  some  readers 
mav  also  demand — "  And  what  is  Carrick- 
a-rede?" 

CaiTick-a-rede  is  an  isolated  rock  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a  deep  chasm  of  about 
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sixty  feet  across — the  island  itself  being 
ninety  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Over 
this  chasm  is  a  bridge,  so  slight,  that  in  our 
artist's  sketch  it  is  invisible.  It  is  made 
with  two  ropes — barred  by  transverse  pieces 
of  wood  so  as  to  form  a  footway.  A  third 
rope  is  used  as  a  guide-rope  for  the  hand. 
Across  this  perilous  bridge  the  fisher-folk — 
man,  women,  and  children — ^pass  and  repass ; 
often  carrying  heavy  weights,  as  the  island 
is  an  excellent  place  for  salmon-fishing.  One 
false  step  and  down  they  would  go  into  the 
boiling  sea,  which  makes  a  perpetual  whirl- 
pool through  this  narrow  channel. 

When  we  reached  the  spot,  three  men  were 
preparing  to  cross ;  one  at  a  time,  as  the 
bridge  swings  so,  the  footway  seeming  to 
swing  one  way  and  the  guide-rope  another. 
Also,  the  island  being  somewhat  higher  than 
the  clifE-side  opposite,  there  were  several 
feet  of  a  steep  slope  before  reaching  the 
centre  of  the  bridge.  And  the  noise  and 
roar  of  the  waters  below  dashing  themselves 
against  black  jagged  rocks — it  turned  one 
dizzy  to  look  and  to  listen.  But  the  three  men 
crossed,  one  after  the  other,  with  complete 
indifference,  and  ascended  the  ladder — which 
was  fixed  against  the  rocky  point  where 
we  stood — laughing  and  joking  among 
themselves. 

"  AjSLj,  ma*am,'*  said  one  whom  I  spoke 
to — an  elderly  man — "it  needs  a  bit  o' 
care,  an'  a  steady  foot.  But  we're  used  to 
it.  We  begin  it  as  children,  and  then  weVe 
aU  right." 

"  Does  no  one  ever  fall  1  '^ 

He  paused  a  minute.  ''A  year  ago  a 
man  went  over.     But  he  was  hearty." 

HecMTty,  we  found,  is  the  local  euphemism 
for  drunk.  "  And  of  course  he  was 
drowned  1" 

The  fisherman  pointed  to  the  whirlpool 
below.     "  Couldn't  live  two  minutes,  there," 

"  Did  you  get  his  body  % " 

A  shake  of  the  head  only.  "  Knocked  to 
bits — sure  to  be,"  said  the  fisherman,  as  h6 
shouldered  his  bundle — nets,  I  think ;  but 
each  of  the  three  men  carried  something 
— and  marched  off  up  the  steep  hill-side. 
These  Antrim  men  have  the  Scottish 
characteristic  of  speaking  but  little,  and  sel- 
dom unless  spoken  to. 

After  that  we  watched  more  men  come 
across,  six  in  all,  and  then  our  three  girls 
descended  the  cliff -ladder.  One,  the  Violet, 
being  "  young  and  foolish,"  set  her  foot  on 
the  first  step  of  the  bridge — but  wisely  drew 
back  again.  We  wondered  if  our  artist,  who 
we  knew  had  been  there,  had  crossed  it. 

*'  Depend  upon  it    he    has  I     No    active 


young  fellow  could   resist   the  pleasure   of 
doing  it,"  said  the  Barbarous  Scot. 

I  said  I  hoped  this  young  fellow  would 
have  the  sense  to  resist  doing  a  foolhardy 
thing,  except  for  duty  or  necessity.  The  girls, 
having  no  data  to  go  upon,  argued  the  point 
in  the  abstract;  and  thence  ensued  one  of  those 
ethical  conversations  over  which  we  were 
wont  to  beguile  the  time — sometimes  fighting 
so  energetically  that  we  quite  forgot  what  we 
were  fighting  about.  (We  afterwards  found 
that  this  dispute  was  like  that  of  the  two 
knights  on  either  side  the  shield.  Our 
artist,  when  questioned,  replied  composedly, 
"  Oh  yes  ;  the  island  was  the  best  point  for 
sketching;  so  I  crossed."  But  I  would 
advise  most  tourists  to  think  twice  before 
venturing  the  bridge  of  Carrick-a-rede.) 

It  was  growing  late — yet  we  lingered  ; 
listening  to  the  i*oar  of  the  waves  below, 
and  looking  at  the  sea  beyond — wide  and 
blank,  except  for  two  islands.  One,  Sheep 
Island,  was  a  mere  dot  on  the  water.  There 
is  a  superstition  that  only  twelve  sheep 
can  be  pastured  upon  it,  if  thirteen  are 
landed  there  they  starve ;  if  eleven,  they 
over-eat  themselves  and  die.  Bathlin  Island, 
lying  like  a  long  narrow  fish  on  the  top  of 
the  water,  five  miles  distant  from  the  shore, 
is  a  curious  place — of  which  we  afterwards 
heard  a  good  deal. 

An  anonymous  writer,  two  centuries 
back,  calling  it  by  its  ancient  name  of 
Raghery — describes  it  as  "shaped  like  an 
Irish  stocking,  the  toe  of  which  pointeth  to 
the  mainland."  It  is  five  miles  long  by  half 
a  mile  broad  ;  very  rocky  to  the  westwai-d 
— some  rocks  taking  the  columnar  form  as 
at  the  Causeway — while  the  eastern  slope  is 
fertile  and  cultivated.  Its  inhabitants,  once 
about  fifteen  hundred,  ai*e  now  not  more  than 
five  hundred  souls — exclusively  farmers  and 
fishermen.  They  speak  a  combination  of 
Irish  and  Scottish  Gaelic,  but  very  little 
English  ;  and  are  a  distinct  and  remarkable 
race,  hardy,  daring,  and  superstitious ; 
and  clinging  closely  to  their  old  history,  or 
tradition,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  divide 
the  two. 

The  quantity  of  human  bones  found  ou 
the  island  implies  that  it  must  have  been 
the  scene  of  many  a  forgotten  battle ;  and 
the  islanders  speak  with  a  wrath  as  hot  as  if 
it  had  happened  yesterday,  of  a  massacre  about 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  when  all  the  women 
living  there,  except  one,  whose  name  was 
McCurdy,  were  fiung  over  the  rocks  into  the 
sea.  But  the  only  visible  relics  of  antiquity 
are  a  pai*t  of  the  cliffs  still  called  "the 
White  Palace,"  where  a  Norwegian  king  is 
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said  to  have  courted  the  daughter  of  an  Irish 
chieftain;  and  "Bruce's  Castle" — a  mere 
fragment — supposed  to  he  one  of  the  many 
refuges  of  that  great  Scottish  hero. 

Visitors  to  Rathlin  are  few,  as  the  only 
communication  hetween  it  and  Ballycastle, 
the  nearest  point  to  the  mainland,  is  by  open 
boat ;  and  narrow  as  the  channel  is,  some- 
times it  cannot  be  crossed  for  days  or  weeks. 

Its  fauna  and  flora  are  said  to  be  interest- 
ing. There  are  no  frogs — which,  spite  of  St. 
Patrick,  have  crept  into  the  mainland — but 
there  are  wild  goats,  Cornish  choughs, 
gyrfalcons,  and  abundance  of  puffins  and 
giiillemots.  Two  tiny  fresh-water  lakes 
furnish  some  rare  lacustrine  plants.  In  fact, 
Rathlin  would  be  a  desirable  spot  for  any 
tourist  who  yras  not  particular  about  his 
accommodation — ^and  indifferent  as  to  the 
length  of  time  he  stayed. 

Though  boasting  a  priest  and  a  parson,  it 
is  said  to  be  happily  free  of  both  doctors  and 
lawyers.  The  only  administrator  of  justice 
is  3Ir.  Gage,  the  owner  of  the  island,  and  a 
pennanent  resident  there.  Being  a  legally 
appointed  J, P.,  he  settles  all  disputes  among 
the  innocent  and  peaceful  inhabitants,  to 
whom  he  is — report  declares — an  excellent 
landlord.  So,  on  the  whole,  Bathlin  may  be 
considered  a  happy  island. 

We  regarded  it  with  longing,  though  to 
visit  it  would,  we  felt,  be  impracticable. 
But  those  adventurous  souls  who  do  so  may 
be  sure  of  the  pleasure  which  there  always 
is  in  investigating  an  almost  unknown 
place,  where  everything  is  strange  and 
new. 

The  fishermen  who  came  from  Carrick-a- 
rede  told  us  we  could  reach  the  main  road  with- 
out re-crossing  the  quarries ;  so  we  went. 
It  was  a  stifE  climb,  up  a  slippery,  grassy 
slope.  I  sat  and  rested  at  the  roadside  while 
the  others  went  on  to  send  back  the  car  from 
Ballintoy:  amusing  myself  with  watching 
two  beautiful  white  goats  that  were  tethered 
near  a  cottage — out  of  which  soon  came  the 
mistress.  She  looked,  as  to  her  clothes, 
what  in  England  would  be  called  "  a  bundle 
of  rags '' — but  had  a  bright,  clean,  smiling 
face,  and  the  pleasant  manner  which  you 
seldom  miss  in  Ireland. 

"  Ye'll  be  looking  at  my  goats,  ma'am  ? 
They're  bonnie  craythurs,  aren't  they  I  And 
they  give  such  a  lot  o'  milk.' ' 

I  said  I  supposed  they  served  instead  of  a 
cow. 

"  'Deed  an'  we  couldn't  keep  a  cow — ^any 
of  us.  She'd  eat  too  much.  But  these  eat 
very  little  " — patting  the  snowy  necks  of 
her  goats,  who  seemed  to  know  her  well — 


"an'  their  milk's  wondherful.  D'ye  know, 
ma'am,"  looking  in  my  face  with  a  simple 
confidence  which  was  quite  touching — "I 
made  three  pounds  of  butther  last  week — 
besides  the  milk  for  the  childhre." 

I  expressed  surprise  and  congratulation, 
and  then  her  sympathy  flowed  towards  me. 

"  Ye're  looking  tired,  ma'am.  Ye'll  have 
been  to  Carrick-a-rede  t  It's  a  steep  brae  " 
— so  many  Scottish  words  and  phrases  I 
noted  were  current  here — "  Will  I  fetch  you 
a  chair t  or  would  ye  come  inside)  or 
maybe  ye'd  like  a  drink  o*  milk?  " 

"  Inside  "  was  an  abode  about  as  large  and 
not  so  well-built  as  that  of  my  pig  at  home. 
And  I  had  tasted  goat's  milk  once — but  have 
no  intention  of  doing  it  twice.  Neverthe- 
less, the  hospitality  was  declined — I  trust 
— as  gratefully  as  if  it  had  come  from 
a  palace.  We  stood  a  long  time  talking 
together  and  admiring  the  goats,  till  she  at 
last  bade  me  "  Good  day "  with  cheerful 
politeness,  and  took  her  "  craythurs  "  with 
her  into  the  cabin — which,  no  doubt,  they 
shared  with  the  rest  of  the  family.  And  yet 
"John  Bull"  that  morning  had  declared 
that  the  Irish  were  always  discontented  1 

I  allow,  there  is  a  wholesome  discontent 
which  rouses  into  amendment,  and  there  is 
a  lazy  content  which  ends  in  hunger  and 
rags.  But  between  the«e  two  lies  a  happy 
medium.  And  I  must  say,  throughout  the 
north  of  Ireland  I  was  less  struck  by  the 
poverty  than  by  the  cheerfulness  with  which 
it  is  borne. 

The  grey  day  had  brightened  into  a 
splendid  evening,  and  we  drove  back  west- 
ward, facing  one  of  the  grandest  sea-sunsets 
I  ever  saw.  At  the  hotel  door  we  found 
waiting  two  of  the  many  kind  stranger-friends 
who  seemed  to  turn  up  everywhere.  From 
them  we  gained  no  end  of  information,  and 
spent  with  them  one  of  those  social  accidental 
evenings  which  are  the  true  enjoyment  of 
travelling;  when  both  sides  have  to  break 
into  absolutely  new  ground,  and  find  therein 
much  that  they  never  expected  to  find,  but 
can  warmly  appreciate  when  found. 

August  27. — As  usual,  the  bad  day  was 
followed  by  one  so  gorgeous  that  we  said  at 
once,  "  What  a  day  for  Dunluce  I " 

"  And  for  the  electric  railway,"  added  the 
Barbarous  Scot,  who  is  mechanically-minded, 
and  had  been  filling  his  soul  over-night  with 
turbines,  dynamos,  and  what  not.  But  as 
I  do  not  understand  these  things,  and  have 
received  so  often  the  humiliating  advice, 
"Don't  let  your  ignorance  be  known,"  I 
will  not  commit  myself  to  any  scientific 
explanations. 
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However,  I  may  safely  say  a  word  or  two 
about  this  railway,  which  is  the  great  feature 
of  the  district,  and  the  key  which  may  unlock 
its  resources  to  both  pleasure  and  commerce. 

About  1881,  Sir  William  Siemens,  Sir 
William  Thomson,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Traill,  all 
men  of  practical  scientific  knowledge,  and 
the  two  latter  connected  by  birth  with  the 
north  of  Ireland,  conceived  the  idea  of 
opening  up  the  country,  utilising  labour, 
and  bringing  in  capital,  by  means  of  an 
electric  tramway,  to  extend  from  Portrush 
to  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  to  be  worked 
by  the  abundant  water-power  of  the  river 
Bush,  at  a  salmon-leap  near  Bushmills.  It 
was  to  be  constructed  on  a  raised  footway 
along  the  main  road — a  very  good  one,  which 
runs  close  by  the  coast. 

Enormous  opposition  arose — as  is  often  the 
case  with  suggested  improvements  in  Ireland. 
The  principal  landowners,  and  the  directors 
of  the  Northern  Counties  railway,  set  them- 
selves equally  against  it.  Into  their  reasons, 
or  motives,  it  is  needless  to  enter ;  since, 
as  nothing  succeeds  like  success,  probably 
all  these  excellent  gentlemen  will  have 
changed  their  minds  by  now.  But  at  the 
time  they  were  a  great  hindrance  to  what 
outsiders  would  have  considered  a  permanent  . 
benefit  to  the  country. 

"I  must  distinctly  state,"  one  who  had 
knowledge  of  the  facts  said  to  me,  "  that 
under  any  system  of  local  self-government, 
guided  by  local  prejudices,  the  originators  of 
the  tramway  would  never  have  been  able  to 
carry  it  through.  Only  by  applying  to  an 
unbiassed,  extraneous  tribunal  such  as  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  could  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  attaining  their  end." 

But  it  was  attained.  They  got  their  bills 
passed,  their  railway  constructed,  and  on  the 
28th  of  September,  1883,  it  was  opened  by 
the  then  Viceroy,  Earl  Spencer,  as  far  as 
Bushmills.  This  winter  of  1886-7,  it  will  be 
opened  to  the  Giant's  Causeway — that  is,  to 
the  hotel  grounds,  a  distance  of  eight  miles. 
One  of  the  most  energetic  of  its  projectors 
has  passed  away  without  seeing  its  com- 
pletion; Sir  William  Siemens  died  almost 
immediately  after  the  day  of  opening,  when 
they  gathered  round  them,  besides  many 
scientific  men,  a  host  of  friends ;  whose 
sympathy — and  money,  which  almost  en- 
tirely came  from  a  distance — had  been  theirs 
from  the  first. 

The  tramway  was  constructed  entirely  by 
local  workmen-^which  was  one  of  the  im- 
portant ends  desired  to  be  accomplished.  Not 
without  difficulty,  for  the  typical  Irishman, 
at  least  in  his  own  country,  has  to  be  taught 


to  work.  He  will  stand,  spade  in  hand,  for 
a  given  number  of  hours,  then  throw  it 
down,  and  consider  that  he  has  given  his 
employer  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's 
wages.  The  rule  of  what  we  call  in  England 
piece-work — that  is,  that  payment  should  be 
for  the  amount  of  work  done,  not  the  time  it 
takes  to  do  it — is  to  him  almost  unknown. 
The  gangers  on  this  railway  had  not  only  to 
tell  their  men  what  to  do,  but  to  show  them 
how  to  do  it,  and  see  that  they  did  it,  for  most 
of  them  were  mere  agricultural  labourers  of 
the  most  ignorant  kind. 

Notable  exceptions,  however,  there  were, 
when  the  ingrained  quickness  of  the  Irish 
brain — so  valuable,  if  only  it  is  united  to 
perseverance — showed  itself  here  and  there, 
conquering  every  difficulty.  The  present 
electrician,  who  overlooks  the  dynamos, 
was  the  engineer's  coachman,  who  had  no 
previous  knowledge  of  electricity  whatever, 
and  the  man  who  attends  to  the  turbines  and 
generators  was  a  farm  labourer,  taken  on  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  when  the  tramway  was 
begun,  and  working  his  way  up  to  his  present 
position — a  very  important  one.  He  has  to 
remain  at  the  *-  generating  station,"  at  Bush- 
mills, and  regulate  the  water  that  drives  the 
enormous  electric  dynamos,  one  of  which 
weighs  five  tons,  and  has  had  seven  miles  of 
copper-wire  used  in  its  construction.  Yet 
the  machinery  is  so  delicate  that  the  indicators 
on  the  wall  tell  him  the  precise  moment  when 
a  train  leaves  Portrush  ;  the  amount  of  elec- 
tricity which  is  being  used  enabling  him  to 
calculate  to  a  nicety  the  weight  and  speed  of 
the  cars,  so  that  he  can  supply  the  turbines 
with  more  or  less  water  to  meet  the  strain 
required  on  any  point  of  the  journey. 

The  intelligent  conscientiousness  of  this 
young  man,  upon  whom  so  much  depends, 
contrasts  pleasantly  with  ther  narrow-minded 
ignorance  of  others,  chiefly  carters  and  car- 
drivers,  who  often  wantonly  injure  the  rail- 
way, from  a  foolish  notion  that  it  is  injuring 
them.  Anything  like  progress  is  so  difficult 
to  be  comprehended  by  an  uneducated  race, 
and  the  apparent  simplicity  of  the  lines  of 
railway — unprotected,  except  by  a  low  hand- 
rail, and  a  warning  "  not  to  touch  " — roused 
the  dangerous  curiosity  of  passers-by.  Many 
comical  stories  are  told — of  an  old  woman 
who  sat  down,  basket  and  all,  upon  the  liand- 
rail,  and  slipped  backwards  into  a  low  quarry 
behind  ;  and  a  horse,  which  having  strayetl 
and  fallen  across  the  rails,  when  lifted  up  by 
the  tail,  gave  out  shocks  of  electricity 
through  his  whole  botly  to  such  an  extent 
that  his  rescuers  took  to  their  heels  and  ran 
away. 
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Bat  though  it  is  good  to  impress  upon  the 
ignorant  country  folk  not  to  meddle  with  the 
mysterious  railway,  there  is  practically  little 
or  no  danger  in  it,  exposed  as  it  is.  The 
power  required  to  propel  two  or  three  cars, 
with  fifty  or  sixty  passengers,  absorbs  so  much 
of  the  electric  current  as  to  render  it  harm- 
less to  chance  touches  ;  and  when  little  work 
has  to  be  done  the  tension  is  kept  so  low  that 
only  a  very  slight  shock  could  be  felt.  Some- 
times people  are  seen  amusing  themselves  by 
holding  hands  in  a  ring,  to  ^*  see  what  will 
happen  " — but  as  no  harm  ever  has  happened, 
we  may  safely  hope  none  ever  will. 

These  facts,  gathered  from  an  entirely 
reliable  source,  we  learnt  afterwards,  but 
this  forenoon  all  we  noticed  was  the  single 
line  of  rails,  guarded  by  a  low  hand-rail 
which  ran  alongside  of  the  main  road  where 
we  were  driving.  We  stopped,  as  the  cars 
stop,  at  the  little  wicket  gate  leading  to 
Dnnluce  Castle. 

This  many-pinnacled  sea-fortress  is  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  ruins  I  ever  saw.  It 
is  built  on  a  rock  like  Dunseverick,  but  not 
near  so  ancient ;  the  earliest  mention  of  it 
being  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  when  it 
was  taken  from  the  native  McQuillans  by 
the  Scottish  McDonnells.  The  story  runs 
that  a  young  McDonnell  came  over  to  help 
McQuillan  in  his  wars  with  the  savage  tribes 
round  him  ;  spent  a  winter  at  Dunluce,  and 
at  the  end  of  it  ran  away  with  his  host's 
daughter,  married  her,  and  based  upon  that 
marriage  a  claim  to  the  castle  and  all  the 
land.  Since  then  the  McQuillans  have 
idl  died  out,  name  and  race,  but  the 
McDonnells  still  populate  the  whole  country 
side. 

However,  the  fact  with  which  some  of  our 
party  consoled  ourselves,  that  probably  half 
of  their  respected  ancestors  were  hanged,  and 
the  other  half  ought  to  have  been,  did  not 
prevent  us  from  enjoying  the  soft  sunshine 
which  bathed  every  nook  or  corner  of  the  old 
castle,  which  had  seen  so  much  bloodshed  in 
it  or  near  it. 

It  is  in  two  distinct  parts,  the  remains  of 
the  stables  and  servants'  offices  being  on  the 
mainland,  while  the  castle  itself  is  on  an 
isolated  rock,  crossed  by  a  grass-edged  foot- 
bridge no  wider  than  a  plank.  It  contains 
many  rooms,  still  distinguishable,  among  the 
rest  the  Banshee's  Chamber,  which  has  the 
peculiarity  of  being  always  clean,  some 
carious  current  of  air  sweeping  every  particle 
of  dust  from  the  fioor.  The  Banshee,  usually 
a  female  ancestress  of  the  family,  was  in  this 
cjise  the  daughter  of  a  cruel  father  who 
imprisoned  her  in  this  chamber;  trying  to 


escape  thence  by  means  of  a  rope-ladder,  she 
and  her  lover  both  were  drowned.  So,  of 
stormy  nights  she  is  still  heard,  weeping  and 
wailing  in  this  tiny  room. 

Nothing,  I  think,  strikes  one  more  in 
examining  old  castles  than  the  miserable 
smallness  of  the  domestic  apartments  in 
which  our  forefathers  passed  their  time. 
The  banqueting-rooms  were  grand,  the 
kitchens  enormous,  but  the  family  must 
have  lived  and  slept  anyhow  and  anywhere. 

The  clever  mediaeval  workmen  who  built 
these  walls,  fitted  them  so  ingeniously  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  clifE,  that  they  look 
like  a  continuation  of  the  rock  itself. 
Especially  near  the  Tinker's  Corner — which 
is  shown  as  the  spot  where,  one  stormy 
Christmas  night,  a  travelling  tinker  made 
his  bed,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
servants  of  the  castle.  However,  before 
morning,  a  sudden  hurricane  blew  the  kitchen 
wall,  and  eleven  people  with  it,  right  into 
the  sea  below — the  poor  tinker  alone  escaping. 

But  one  might  find — or  make — endless 
legends  about  Dunluce ;  which  is  said  to 
have  been  inhabited  as  late  as  the  year 
1750.  Now  it  lies  desolate,  except  during 
the  brief  hour  or  two  when  Belfast  people 
make  "a  day  out"  and  roam  about  it — or 
stray  tourists  like  ourselves  go  peering  in 
and  out,  and  gazing  from  the  windowless 
windows,  as  the  Banshee  lady,  or  moi*e  de- 
termined McDonnell  maiden  must  have  done, 
in  the  days  when  women  were  mere  append- 
ages to  men,  to  fathers,  husband  s,and  brothers, 
to  be  fought  for,  or  bargained  for,  as  occasion 
served.  My  three  girls,  with  their  hearts 
and  their  lives  in  their  own  hands,  free  and 
merry,  busy  and  content,  were,  in  some 
things,  a  happy  contrast  to  the  fair  damsels 
of  former  days. 

They  wandered  about  as  much  as  they 
wished ;  then  we  left  ancient  for  modern 
times,  and  devoted  ourselves  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  grejit  mystery  of  future 
science — electricity. 

The  salmon-leap  on  the  river  Bush  is  an 
extremely  pretty  waterfall  which  science 
has  converted  into  most  satisfactory  ugliness 
by  means  of  certain  extraordinary  machines 
called  "turbines" — the  use  of  which  my 
readers,  I  hope,  know,  or  can  find  out,  for 
I  dare  not  attempt  to  explain.  Close  by  is 
a  deafening  engine-room,  which  the  resident 
engineer,  Mr.  Traill,  regarded  with  the  ut- 
most tenderness,  as  he  did  every  portion  of 
his  work.  To  his  enthusiastic  energy,  com- 
bined with  perseverance,  the  electric  railway 
owes  nearly  all  its  success. 

When  we  arrived  he  and  two  of  his  men 
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were  digging  at  a  small  hole  clcMse  above  the 
waterfall. 

"  We've  found  it ! "  he  said  (something 
had  gone  wrong,  and  the  cars  yesterday  had 
been  obliged  to  be  drawn  by  the  tramway- 
engine,  kept  permanently  for  the  goods 
traffic).  "  I  have  traced  it  all  the  way  from 
Portrush,  and  have  just  found  the  flaw.  We 
shall  put  it  right  and  be  in  working  order 
to-morrow." 

Which  seemed  to  us  a  wonderful  thing, 
until  we  remembered  hearing  how,  soon  after 
the  laying  of  the  first  Atlantic  telegraph,  a 
similar  flaw  was  discovered  and  traced 
for  thousands  of  miles  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  These  secrets  of  Nature,  discoverable 
to  science,  always  strike  the  uninitiated 
mind  with  a  sense  of  the  marvellous,  which 
appeals  strongly  to  the  imagination.  Little 
as  we  understood  of  its  working,  we  could 
not  but  feel  the  advantage  the  electric  rail- 
way was  likely  to  be  in  this  district,  if  the 
people  have  sense  to  accept  the  advance  of 
civilisation,  of  which  it  is  a  token,  and 
u»e  the  resources  of  the  country,  which 
have  so  long  lain  dormant.  That  this  was 
not  always  so,  is  evident  from  a  discovery 
made  more  than  a  century  ago  by  two  men 
'*  pushing  an  adit,"  as  it  is  called,  in  the  coal- 
fields of  Ballycastle.  They  came  upon  an 
ancient  mine,  and  for  more  than  twelve  hours 
wandered  among  a  labyrinth  of  passages ; 
thirty-six  distinct  chambers,  fashioned  with 
a  skill  equal  to  that  of  the  present  day. 
They  also  found  baskets,  mining  instruments, 


and  other  relics  of  workers  whose  labour 
must  have  ended  perhaps  a  thousand  years 
ago — for  there  is  no  record  whatever,  ttther 
in  history  or  tradition,  of  this  mysterious 
mine. 

Thus  the  tide  of  civilisation  sweeps  back- 
wards and  forwards,  advancing  and  retiring, 
over  the  whole  world ;  and  the  utmost  we 
petty  men  can  do  is  to  take  it  at  the  turn, 
and  make  the  best  use  of  it. 

We  took  our  last  walk  along  the  beautiful 
cliff,  and  spent  our  last  evening  in  the 
pleasant  drawing-room,  thinking  how  de- 
lightful would  be  a  Christmas  week  at  the 
Causeway  Hotel,  with  the  wind  blowing 
and  the  waves  roai-ing — almost  as  good  as 
being  at  sea,  yet  with  a  safe  footing  on 
terra  firma.  Those  seven  windows  look* 
ing  on  Blackrock  Strand,  Dunluce  Castle, 
Kamore  Head,  with  the  Donegal  mountains 
behind,  would  furnish  a  landscape  and  sea- 
scape imsurpassable  in  the  three  kingdoms.^ 

Also — which  is  not  to  be  despised,  amidst 
all  the  outside  beauty — to  be  thoroughly 
comfortable  within  doors,  well-warmed,  well- 
housed,  well-fed,  well -lighted  (with  the 
electric  light,  which  is  to  be  brought  up 
from  the  railway  this  winter),  might  attract 
those  who  do  not  care  for  higher  things. 
Lovers  of  the  grand  and  beautiful,  artists 
and  archaeologists,  will  go  through  any  hard- 
ships to  gain  their  delights ;  but  even  lovers 
of  creature  comforts  might  do  worse  than 
spend  a  few — or  a  good  many — delightful 
days  at  the  Giant's  Causeway. 


^  Note. — On  repeating  this  wish  to  "one  who  knows" — being  a  resident  close  by — ^he  smiled  grimly. 
"  Well,  it's  a  matter  of  taste.  We  liave  a  hurricane  about  once  a  foi-tnight :  our  sky-lights  are  occasionally 
smashed,  the  hotel  is  entirely  dismantled  fi-om  October  to  April,  and  the  seven  windows  you  couldn't  well 
look  out  of;  ther  have  to  be  boarded  up,  or  they  would  be  blown  in."  So  I  am  obliged  to  recant,  and  must 
not  advise  anybody  to  winter  at  the  Giant's  Causeway. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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HAVE  friends  who  tell 
me  that  tbej'  seldom  walk 
the    streets  of    London 
without  wondering  what 
is    passing    behind    the 
house-fronts ;       without 
picturing  a  comedy  here, 
a    love-scene   there,    and 
behind    the    dingj    cane 
blinds  a    something   ill- 
defined,     &     something    odd     and     b^arre. 
They  experience — if    you    believe   them — n 
sense   of  loneliness   out   in   the   street,   an 
impatience  of  the  sameness  of  all  these  many 
bouses,  their  dull  bricks  and  discreet  windows, 
and  a  longing  that  some  one  would  step  out 
and  ask  them  to  enter  and  see  the  play. 

Well,  I  have  never  felt  any  of  these 
things ;  but  as  I  was  passing  through  FitZ' 
hardinge  Square  about  half-past  ten  o'clock 
one  evening  iti  last  July,  after  dining,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  in  Baker  Street,  something 
h^pened  to  me  which  I  fancy  may  be  of 
interest  to  such  people. 

I  was  passing  through  the  square  from 
north  to  south,  and  to  avoid  a  small  crowd, 
which  some  reception  had  drawn  together,  I 
left  the  pavement  and  struck  across  the  road 
to  the  path  round  the  oval  garden ;  which, 
by  the  way,  contains  a  few  of  the  finest  trees 
ill  London.  Tlits  part  was  in  deep  shadow, 
so  that  when  I  presently  emerged  from  it 
and  re-crossed  the  road  to  the  pavement  near 
the  top  of  Fitzhardinge  Street,  I  had  an 
advantage  over  any  persons  on  the  pavement. 
They  were  under  the  lamps,  while  I,  coming 
from  beneath  the  trees,  was  almost  invisible. 
The  door  of  the  house  immediately  in  front 
of  me  as  I  crossed  was  open,  and  an  elderly 
man-servant  out  of  livery  was  standing  at  it, 
looking  up  and  down  the  pavement  by  turns. 
It  was  his  air  of  furtive  anxiety  that  drew 
my  attention  to  him.  He  was  not  like  a 
man  looking  for  a  cab,  or  waiting  for  his 


sweetheart ;  and  I  had  my  eye  upon  him  as 
I  stepped  upon  the  pavement  before  him. 
But  my  surprise  was  great  when  he  uttered 
a  low  exclamation  of  dismay  at  sight  of  me, 
and  made  as  if  he  would  escape ;  while  big 
face,  in  the  full  glare  of  the  light,  grew  so 
pale  and  terror-Etrtcken  that  he  might 
before  have  been  completely  at  his  ease. 
I  was  astonished  and  instinctively  stood 
still  returning  his  gaze  ;  for  perhaps  twenty 
seconds  we  remained  so,  he  speechless,  and 
his  hands  fallen  by  his  side.  Then,  before 
I  could  move  on,  as  I  was  in  the  act  of 
doing,  he  cried,  "  Oh  I  Mr.  George  !  Oh  ! 
Mr.  George ! "  in  a  tone  that  rang  out  in 
the  stillness  rather  as  a  wail  than  an 
ordinary  cry. 

My  name,  my  surname  I  mean,  is  George. 
For  a  moment  I  took  the  address  to  myself, 
forgetting  that  the  man  was  a  stranger,  and 
my  heart  began  to  beat  more  quickly  with 
fear  of  what  might  have  happened,  "  What 
is  itl"  I  exclaimed.  "What  is  itt"  and  I 
shook  back  from  the  lower  part  of  my  face 
the  silk  muffler  I  was  wearing.  The  evening 
was  close,  but  I  had  been  suffering  from  a 
sore  throat. 

He  came  nearer  and  peered  more  closely 
at  tne,  and  I  dismissed  my  fear ;  for  I  thought 
that  I  could  see  the  discovery  of  his  mistake 
dawning  upon  him.  His  pallid  face,  on 
which  the  pallor  was  the  more  noticeable 
as  his  plump  features  were  those  of  a  man 
with  whom  the  world  as  a  rule  went  well, 
regained  some  of  its  lost  colour,  and  a  sigb  of 
relief  passed  his  lips.  But  this  feeling  was 
only  momentary.  The  joy  of  escape  from 
whatever  blow  he  had  thought  imminent 
gave  place  at  once  to  his  previous  state  of 
miserable  expectancy  of  something  or  other. 

"  You  took  me  for  another  person,"  I  said, 
preparing  to  pass  on.  At  that  moment  I 
could  have  sworn — I  would  have  given  one 
hundred  U>  one  twice  over — that  he  was  going 
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to  say  Yes.  To  my  intense  astonishment,  he 
did  not.  With  a  very  visible  effort  he  said, 
'*No!" 

"Eh!  Whatl"  I  exclaimed.  I  had  taken 
a  step  or  two. 

"No,  sir." 

"Then  what  is  it  I"  I  said.  "What  do 
you  want,  my  good  fellow  ? " 

Watching  his  shuffling  indeterminate 
manner  I  wondered  if  he  were  sane.  His 
next  answer  reassured  me  on  that  point. 
There  was  an  almost  desperate  deliberation 
about  its  manner.  "My  master  wishes  to 
see  you,  sir,  if  you  will  kindly  walk  in  for 
five  minutes,"  was  what  he  said. 

I  should  have  replied,  "WTio  is  your 
master!"  if  I  had  been  wise;  or  cried, 
"  Nonsense  ! "  and  gone  my  way.  But  the 
mind  when  it  is  spurred  by  a  sudden 
emergency  often  over-runs  the  more  obvious 
course  to  adopt  a  worse.  It  was  possible 
that  one  of  my  intimates  had  taken  the 
house,  and  said  in  his  butler's  presence  that 
he  wished  to  see  me.  Thinking  of  that  I 
answered,  '*Are  you  sure  of  this]  Have 
jou  not  made  a  mistake,  my  man  ? " 

With  an  obstinate  sullenness  that  was  new 
in  him,  he  said,  No,  he  had  not.  Would  I 
please  to  walk  in?  He  stepped  briskly 
forward  as  he  spoke,  and  induced  me  by  a 
kind  of  gentle  urgency  to  enter  the  house, 
taking  from  me  with  the  ease  of  a  trained 
servant  my  hat,  coat,  and  muffler.  Finding 
himself  in  the  course  of  his  duties  he  gained 
more  composure ;  while  I,  being  thus  treated, 
lost  my  sense  of  the  strangeness  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  only  awoke  to  a  full  conscious- 
ness of  my  position  when  he  had  softly  shut 
the  door  behind  us  and  was  in  the  act  of 
putting  up  the  chain. 

Then  I  confess  I  looked  round  a  little 
alarmed  at  my  precipitancy.  But  I 
found  the  hall  spacious,  lofty,  and  dark- 
panelled,  the  ordinary  hall  of  an  old  London 
house.  The  big  fireplace  was  filled  with 
plants  in  flower.  There  were  rugs  on  the 
floor  and  a  number  of  chairs  with  painted 
crests  on  the  backs,  and  in  a  comer  was  an 
old  sedan  chair,  its  poles  upright  against  the 
wall. 

No  other  servants  were  visible,  it  is  true. 
But  apart  from  this  all  was  in  order,  all  was 
quiet,  and  any  idea  of  violence  was  manifestly 
absurd. 

At  the  same  time  the  affair  seemed  of  the 
strangest.  Why  should  the  butler  in  charge 
of  a  well-arranged  and  handsome  house — the 
house  of  an  ordinary  wealthy  gentleman — 
why  should  he  loiter  about  the  open  doorway 
^  if  anxious  to  feel  the  presence  of  his  kind  1 


Why  should  he  show  such  nervous  excite- 
ment and  terror  as  I  had  witnessed )  Why 
should  he  introduce  a  stranger  1 

I  had  reached  this  point  when  he  led  the 
way  up  stairs.  The  staircase  was  wide,  the 
steps  were  low  and  broad.  On  either  side  at  the 
head  of  the  flight  stood  a  beautiful  Venus  of 
white  Parian  marble.  They  were  not  common 
reproductions,  and  I  paused.  I  could  see 
beyond  them  a  Hercules  and  a  Meleager 
of  bronze,  and  delicately  tinted  draperies 
and  ottomans  that  under  the  light  of  a 
silver  hanging-lamp — a  gem  from  Malta — 
changed  a  mere  lobby  to  a  fairies'  nook. 
The  sight  filled  me  with  a  certain  suspicion ; 
which  was  dispelled,  however,  when  my  hand 
rested  for  an  instant  upon  the  reddish  pedestal 
that  supported  one  of  the  statues.  The  cold 
touch  of  the  marble  was  enough  for  me. 
The  pillars  were  not  of  composite ;  of  which 
they  certainly  would  have  consisted  in  a 
gaming-house,  or  worse. 

Three  steps  carried  me  across  the  lobby 
to  a  curtained  doorway  by  which  the  servant 
was  waiting.  I  saw  that  the  "  shakes " 
were  upon  him  again.  His  impatience  was  so 
ill-concealed  that  I  was  not  surprised — though 
I  was  taken  aback — when  he  dropped  the 
mask  altogether,  and  as  I  passed  him — it 
being  now  too  late  for  me  to  retreat  un- 
discovered, if  the  room  were  occupied — laid 
a  trembling  hand  upon  my  arm  and  thrust 
his  face  close  to  mine.  "  A^k  how  he  is  1 
Say  anything,"  he  whispered  trembling,  "no 
matter  what,  sir  1  Only,  for  the  love  of 
heaven,  stay  five  minutes  ! " 

He  gave  me  a  gentle  push  forward  as  he 
spoke — pleasant  all  this  !— and  announced 
in  a  loud  quavering  voice,  "  Mr.  George  I " — 
which  was  true  enough.  I  found  myself  walk- 
ing round  a  screen  at  the  same  time  that 
something  in  the  room,  a  long  dimly-lighted 
room,  fell  with  a  brisk  rattling  sound,  and 
there  was  the  scuffling  noise  of  a  person,  still 
hidden  from  me  by  the  screen,  rising  to  his 
feet  in  haste. 

Next  moment  I  was  face  to  face  with  two 
men.  One,  a  handsome  elderly  gentleman, 
who  wore  grey  moustaches  and  would  have 
seemed  in  place  at  a  service  club,  was  still 
in  his  chair  regarding  me  with  a  perfectly 
calm  unmoved  face,  as  if  my  entrance  at  that 
hour  were  the  commonest  incident  of  his  life. 
The  other  had  risen  and  stood  looking  at  me 
askance.  He  was  five-and- twenty  years 
younger  than  his  companion  and  as  good- 
looking  in  a  different  way.  But  now  his 
face  was  white  and  drawn,  distorted  by  the 
same  expression  of  terror — ay,  and  a  darker 
and   fiercer  terror  than  that   which  I   had 
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ialready  seen  upon  the  servant's  features ;  it 
was  the  face  of  one  in  a  desperate  strait. 
He  looked  as  a  man  looks  who  has  put  all 
he  has  in  the  world  upon  an  outsider—  and 
done  it  twice.  In  that  quiet  drawing-room 
by  the  side  of  his  placid  companion,  with 
nothing  whatever  in  their  surroundings  to 
account  for  his  emotion,  his  panic-stricken 
face  shocked  me  inexpressibly. 

They  were  in  evening  dress ;  and  between 
them  was  a  chess-table,  its  men  in  disorder : 
almost  touching  this  was  another  small  table 
bearing  a  tray  of  ApoUinaris  water  and 
spirits.  On  this  the  young  man  was  rest- 
ing one  hand  as  if  but  for  its  support  he 
would  have  fallen. 

To  add  one  more  fact,  I  had  never  seen 
either  of  them  in  my  life. 

Or  wait ;  could  that  be  true  1  If  so,  it 
must  be  indeed  a  nightmare  I  was  suffering. 
For  the  elder  man  broke  the  silence  by 
addressing  me  in  a  quiet  ordinary  tone  that 
exactly  matched  his  face.  "  Sit  down, 
George,"  he  said,  "  don't  stand  there.  I  did 
not  expect  you  this  evening."  He  held  out 
his  hand,  without  rising  from  his  chair,  and 
I  advanced  and  shook  it  in  silence.  **  I 
thought  you  were  in  Liverpool.  How  are 
you  V*  he  continued. 

"Yery  well,  I  thank  you,"  I  muttered 
mechanically. 

"  Not  very  well,  I  should  say,"  he  retorted. 
"  You  are  as  hoarse  as  a  raven.  You  have 
a  bad  cold  at  best.  It  is  nothing  worse,  my 
boy,  is  it  ?  "  with  anxiety. 

"  No,  a  throat  cough ;  nothing  else,"  I 
murmured,  resigning  myself  to  this  astonish- 
ing reception — this  evident  concern  for  my 
welfare  on  the  part  of  a  man  whom  I  had 
never  seen  in  my  life. 

"  That  is  well  I "  he  answered  cheerily. 
Not  only  did  my  presence  cause  him  no  sur- 
prise. It  gave  him,  without  doubt,  actual 
pleasure ! 

It  was  otherwise  with  his  companion ; 
grimly  and  painfully  so  indeed.  He  had 
made  no  advances  to  me,  spoken  no  word, 
scarcely  altered  his  position.  His  eyes  he 
had  never  taken  from  me.  Yet  in  him  there 
was  a  change.  He  had  discovered,  exactly 
as  had  the  butler  before  him,  his  mistake. 
The  sickly  terror  was  gone  from  his  face, 
and  a  half -frightened  malevolence  not  much 
more  pleasant  to  witness  had  taken  its  place. 
Why  this  did  not  break  out  in  any  active 
form  was  part  of  the  general  mystery  given 
to  me  to  solve.  I  could  only  surmise  from 
glances  which  he  later  cast  from  time  to 
time  towards  the  door,  and  from  the  occa- 
sional  faint   creaking   of   a   board   in  that 


direction,  that  his  self-restraint  had  to  do 
with  my  friend  the  butler.      The  inconse- 
quences of   dreamland  ran  through  it   all: 
why  the  elder  man  remained  in  error ;  why 
the  younger  with  that  passion  on  his  face 
was  tongue-tied ;  why  the  great  house  was 
so  still ;  why  the  servant  should  have  mixed 
me  up  with  this  business  at  all — these  were 
questions  as  unanswerable,  one  as  the  other. 
And   the   fog  in  my  mind  grew  denser 
when  the  old  gentleman  turned  from  me  as 
if  my  presence  were  a  usual  thing,  and  rapped 
the  table  before  him  impatiently.     "Now, 
G«rald ! "   cried   he  in   sharp  tones,  "  have 
you  put  those  pieces  back  1     Good  heavens  ! 
I  am  glad  that  I  have  not  nerves  like  yours  1 
Don't   remember   the  squares^  boyi    Here, 
give  them  to  me  ! "     With  a  hasty  gesture 
of  his  hand,  something  like  a  mesmeric  pass 
over  the  board,  he  set  down  the  half-dozen 
pieces  with  a  rapid  tap  I   tap  I   tap !   which 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  he,  at  any 
rate,  had  no  doubt  of  their  former  positions. 
"  You  will  not  mind  sitting  by  until  we 
have   finished   the    gameV    he    continued, 
speaking  to  me,  and  in  a  voice  I  fancied 
more  genial  than  that  which  he  had  used  to 
Gerald.     "You  are  anxious  to  talk  to  me 
about  your   letter,   George?"   he   went   on 
when  I  did  not  answer.     "The  fact  is  that 
I  have  not  read  the  inclosure.     Barnes,  as 
usual,  read  the  outer  letter  to  me,  in  which 
you  said    the   matter   was   private   and   of 
grave  importance ;  and  I  intended  to  go  to 
Laura  to-morrow,  as  you  suggested,  and  get 
her  to  read  the  news  to  me.     Now  you  have 
returned  so  soon,  I  am  glad  that  I  did  not 
trouble  her." 

"Just  so,  sir,"  I  said,  listening  with  all 
my  ears  ;  and  wondering. 

"  Well  I  hope  there  is  nothing  very  bad 
the  matter,  my  boy  1 "  he  replied.  "  How- 
ever— Gerald  I  it  is  your  move ! — ^ten  minutes 
more  of  such  play  as  your  brother's,  and  I 
shall  be  at  your  service." 

Gerald  made  a  hurried  move.  The  piece 
rattled  upon  the  board  as  if  he  had  been 
playing  the  castanets.  His  father  made  him 
take  it  back.  I  sat  watching  the  twe  in 
wonder  and  silence.  What  did  it  all  mean  ! 
Why  should  Barnes — doubtless  behind  the 
screen  listening — read  the  outer  letter) 
Why  must  Laura  be  employed  to  read  the 
inner  1  Why  could  not  this  cultivated  and 
refined  gentleman  before  me  read  his — 
Ah  !  That  much  was  disclosed  to  me.  A 
mere  turn  of  the  hand  did  it.  He  had  made 
another  of  those  passes  over  the  board, 
and  I  learned  from  it  what  an  ordinary 
examination  would  not  have  detected.     He, 
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the  old  soldier  with  the  placid  face  and 
light-blue  eyes,  was  blind  t     Quite  blind ! 

I  began  to  see  more  clearly  now,  and 
from  this  moment  I  took  up,  at  any  rate  in 
my  own  mind,  a  different  position.  Possibly 
the  servant  who  had  impelled  me  into  the 
middle  of  this  had  had  his  own  good  reasons 
for  doing  so,  as  I  now  began  to  discern. 
But  with  a  clue  to  the  labyrinth  in  my  hand 
I  could  no  longer  move  passively  at  any 
other's  impulse.  I  must  act  for  myself. 
For  a  while  I  sat  still  and  made  no  sign. 
My  suspicions  were  presently  confirmed.  The 
elder  man  more  than  once  scolded  his  oppo- 
nent for  playing  slowly;  in  one  of  these 
intervals  he  took  from  an  inside  pocket  of 
his  dress  waistcoat  a  small  packet. 

"  You  had  better  take  your  letter,  George," 
he  said.  ''  If  there  are,  as  you  mentioned, 
originals  in  it,  they  will  be  more  safe  with 
you  than  with  me.  You  can  tell  me  all 
about  it,  triva  voce,  now  you  are  here.  Gerald 
will  leave  us  alone  presently." 

He  held  the  papers  towards  me.  To  take 
them  would  be  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
imposture,  and  I  hesitated,  my  own  hand 
half  outstretched.  But  my  eyes  fell  at  the 
critical  instant  upon  Master  Gerald's  face, 
and  my  scruples  took  themselves  off.  Ho 
was  eying  the  packet  with  an  intense  greed, 
and  a  trembling  longing— a  very  itching  of 
the  fingers  and  tioes,  to  fall  upon  the  prey — 
that  put  an  end  to  my  doubts.  I  rose  and 
took  the  papers.  With  a  quiet,  but  I  think 
significant,  look  in  his  direction,  I  placed 
them  in  the  breast-pocket  of  my  evening 
coat.  I  had  no  safer  receptacle  about  me, 
or  into  that  they  would  have  gone. 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  I  said.  "  There  is  no 
particular  hurry.  I  think  the  matter  will 
keep,  as  things  now  are,  until  to-morrow." 

**To  be  sure.  You  ought  not  to  be  out 
with  such  a  cold  at  night,  my  boy,"  he 
answered.  ''  You  will  find  a  decanter  of  the 
Scotch  whisky  you  gave  me  last  Christmas 
on  the  tray.  Will  you  have  some  with  hot 
water  and  a  lemon,  George?  The  servants 
are  all  at  the  theatre — Gerald  begged  a 
holiday  for  them — but  Barnes  will  get  you 
the  things  in  a  minute." 

"  Thank  you ;  I  won't  trouble  him.  I 
will  take  some  with  cold  water,"  I  replied, 
thinking  I  should  gain  in  this  way  what  I 
wanted — time  to  think :  five  minutes  to 
myself,  while  they  played. 

But  I  was  out  in  my  reckoning.  "  I  will 
have  mine  now  too,"  he  said.  "Will  you 
mix  it,  Gerald  1 " 

Gerald  jumped  up  to  do  it  with  tolerable 
alacrity.      I   sat  still,   preferring    to    help 


myself,  when  he  should  have  attended  to 
his  father — if  his  father  it  was.  I  felt  more 
easy  now  that  I  had  those  papers  in  my 
pocket.  The  more  I  thought  of  it,  the  more 
certain  I  became  that  they  were  the  object 
aimed  at  by  whatever  devilry  was  on  foot ; 
and  that  possession  of  them  gave  me  the 
whip-hand.  My  young  gentleman  might 
snarl  and  show  his  teeth,  but  the  prize  had 
escaped  him. 

Perhaps  I  was  a  little  too  confident :  a 
little  too  contemptuous  of  my  opponent;  a 
little  too  proud  of  the  firmness  with  which  I 
had  taken  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
responsibility  and  the  post  of  vantage.  A 
creak  of  the  board  behind  the  screen  roused 
me  from  my  thoughts.  It  fell  upon  my  ear 
trumpet-tongued :  a  sudden  note  of  warning. 
I  glanced  up  with  a  start,  and  a  conviction 
that  I  was  being  caught  napping,  and  looked 
instinctively  towards  the  young  man.  He 
was  busy  at  the  tray,  his  back  to  me. 
Believed  of  my  fear  of  I  did  not  know  what 
— perhaps  a  desperate  attack  upon  my  pocket, 
I  was  removing  my  eyes,  when,  in  doing  so, 
I  caught  sight  of  his  reflection  in  a  small 
mirror  beyond  him.     Ah  I 

What  was  he  busy  about]  Nothing. 
Absolutely  nothing,  at  the  moment.  He 
was  standing  motionless — I  could  fancy  him 
breathless  also — a  strange  listening  expres- 
sion on  his  face ;  which  seemed  to  me  to 
have  faded  to  a  greyish  tinge.  His  left-hand 
was  clasping  a  half-filled  tumbler  :  the  other 
was  at  his  waistcoat  pocket.  So  he  stood 
during  perhaps  a  second  or  two,  a  small  lamp 
upon  the  tray  before  him  illumining  his 
handsome  figure ;  and  then  his  eyes,  glancing 
up,  met  the  reflection  of  mine  in  the  mirror. 
Swiftly  as  the  thought  itself  could  pass  from 
brain  to  limb,  the  hand  which  had  been 
resting  in  the  pocket  flashed  with  a  clatter 
among  the  glasses ;  and  turning  almost  as 
quickly,  he  brought  one  of  the  latter  to  the 
chess-table,  and  set  it  down  unsteadily. 

What  had  I  seen !  Nothing ;  actually 
nothing.  Just  what  Gerald  had  been  doing. 
Yet  my  heart  was  going  as  many  strokes  to 
the  minute  as  a  losing  crew.    I  rose  abruptly. 

"Wait  a  moment,  sir,"  I  said,  as  the 
elder  man  laid  his  hand  upon  the  glass,  "  I 
don't  think  that  Gerald  has  mixed  this  quite 
as  you  like  it." 

He  had  already  lifted  it  to  his  lips.  I 
looked  from  him  to  Grerald.  That  young 
gentleman's  colour,  though  he  faced  me 
hardily,  shifted  more  than  once,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  swallowing  a  succession  of  over- 
sized fives-balls ;  but  his  eyes  met  mine  in  a 
vicious  kind  of  smile  that  was  not  without 
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its  gleam  of  triumph.  I  was  persuaded  that 
all  was  right  even  before  his  father  said  so. 

"  Perhaps  you  have  mixed  for  me,  Gerald  1" 
I  suggested  pleasantly. 

"  No  ! "  he  answered  in  sullen  defiance. 
He  filled  a  glass  with  something — perhaps  it 
was  water — and  drank  it,  his  back  towards 
me.  He  had  not  spoken  so  much  as  a 
single  word  to  me  before. 

The  blind  man's  ear  recognised  the  tone 
now.  "  I  wish  you  boys  would  agree  better," 
he  said  wearily.  "  Gerald,  go  to  bed.  I 
would  as  soon  play  chess  with  an  idiot  from 
Earlswood.  Generally  you  can  play  the 
game  if  you  are  good  for  nothing  else ;  but 
since  your  brother  came  in,  you  have  not 
made  a  move  which  any  one  not  an  imbecile 
would  make.    Go  to  bed,  boy  !    Go  to  bed !  " 

I  had  stepped  to  the  table  while  he  was 
speaking.  One  of  the  glasses  was  full.  I 
lifted  it  with  seeming  unconcern  to  my  nose. 
There  was  whisky  in  it  as  well  as  water. 
Then  had  Gerald  mixed  for  me?  At  any 
rate,  I  put  the  tumbler  aside,  and  helped 
myself  afresh.  When  I  set  the  glass  down 
empty,  my  mind  was  made  up. 

"  Gerald  does  not  seem  inclined  to  move, 
sir,  so  1  will,"  I  said  quietly.  "  I  will  call  in 
the  morning  and  discuss  that  matter,  if  it 
will  suit  you.  But  to-night  I  feel  inclined 
to  get  to  bed  early." 

"  Quite  right,  my  boy,  I  would  ask  you 
to  take  a  bed  here  instead  of  tiurniug  out, 
but  I  suppose  that  Laura  will  be  expecting 
you.  Come  in  any  time  to-moiTow  morning. 
Shall  Barnes  call  a  cab  for  you  1 " 

"  I  think  I  will  walk,"  I  answered,  shaking 
the  proffered  hand.  "By  the  way,  sir,"  I 
added,  "have  you  heard  who  is  the  new 
Home  Secretary  ? " 

"Yes,  Henry  Matthews,"  he  replied. 
"  Gerald  told  me.  He  had  heard  it  at  the 
club." 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  have  no 
womanish  scruple^  about  capital  punishment," 
I  said  as  if  I  were  incidentally  considering  the 
appointment.  And  with  that  last  shot  at  Mr. 
Gerald — he  turned  gi*een,  I  thought,  a  colour 
which  does  not  go  w^ell  with  a  black  moustache 
— I  walked  out  of  the  room,  so  peaceful,  so 
cosy,  so  softly  lighted  as  it  looked,  I  re- 
member ;  and  down  stairs.  I  hoped  that  I 
had  paralysed  the  young  fellow,  and  might 
leave  the  house  without  molestation. 

But  as  I  gained  the  foot  of  the  stairs  he 
tapped  me  on  the  shoulder.  I  saw  then, 
looking  at  him,  that  I  had  mistaken  my 
man.  Every  trace  of  the  sullen  defiance 
which  had  marked  his  manner  throughout 
the  interview  up  stairs  was  gone.     His  face 


was  still  pale,  but  it  wore  a  gentle  smile  as  we 
confronted  one  another  under  the  hall  lamp. 
"I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you, 
but  let  me  thank  you  for  your  help,"  he  said 
in  a  low  voice,  yet  with  a  kind  of  frank 
spontaneity.  "  Barnes's  idea  of  bringing  you 
in  was  a  splendid  one,  and  I  am  immensely 
obhged  to  you." 

"Don't  mention  it,"  I  answered  stiffly, 
proceeding  with  my  preparations  for  going 
out,  as  if  he  were  not  there;  although  I 
must  confess  that  this  complete  change  in 
him  exercised  my  mind  no  little. 

"I  feel  so  sure  that  we  may  rely  upon 
your  discretion,"  he  went  on,  ignoring  my 
tone,  "  that  I  need  say  nothing  about  that. 
Of  course,  we  owe  you  an  explanation,  but 
as  your  cold  is  really  yours  and  not  my 
brother's,  you  will  not  mind  if  I  read  you 
the  riddle  to-morrow  instead  of  keeping  you 
from  your  bed  to-night  % " 

"  It  will  do  equally  well — indeed  better," 
I  said,  putting  on  my  overcoat,  and  buttoning 
it  carefully  across  my  chest,  while  I  affected 
to  be  looking  with  curiosity  at  the  sedan 
chair. 

He  pointed  lightly  to  the  place  where  the 
packet  lay.  "  You  are  forgetting  the  papers," 
he  reminded  me.  His  tone  almost  com- 
pelled the  answer,  "To  be  sure." 

But  1  had  pretty  well  made  up  my  mind, 
and  I  answered  instead,  "  Not  at  all.  They 
are  quite  safe,  thank  you." 

"  But  you  don't — I  beg  your  pardon " 

he  said,  opening  his  eyes  very  wide,  as  if 
some  new  light  were  beginning  to  shine  upon 
his  mind  and  he  could  scarcely  believe  its 
revelations.  "You  don't  really  mean  that 
you  are  going  to  take  those  papers  away 
with  you?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  My  dear  sir  ! "  he  i*emonstrated  earnestly. 
"  This  is  preposterous.  Pray  forgive  me  the 
reminder,  but  those  papers,  as  my  father 
gave  you  to  understand,  are  private  papers, 
which  he  supposed  himself  to  be  handing  to 
my  brother  George." 

"Just  so!"  was  all  I  said.  And  I  took 
a  step  towards  the  door. 

"  You  really  mean  to  take  them  1 "  he 
asked,  seriously. 

"I  do ;  unless  you  can  satisfactorily 
explain  the  part  I  have  played  this  even- 
ing. And  also  make  it  clear  to  me  that 
you  have  a  right  to  the  possession  of  the 
papers." 

"  Confound  it !  If  I  must  do  so  to-night, 
I  must!"  he  said  reluctantly.  "I  trust  to 
your  honour,  sir,  to  keep  the  explanation 
secret."     I  bowed,  and  he  i*e8umed.     "My 
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elder  brother  and  I  are  in  business  together, 
lately  we  have  had  losses  which  have  crippled 
us  so  severely  that  we  decided  to  disclose  them 
to  Sir  Charles  and  ask  his  help.  George  did 
so  yesterday  by  letter,  giving  certain  notes 
of  our  labilities.  You  ask  why  he  did  not 
make  such  a  statement  by  word  of  mouth  I 
Because  he  had  to  go  to  Liverpool  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  make  a  last  effort  to 
arrange  the  matter.  And  as  for  me,"  with 
a  curious  grimace,  **  my  father  would  as  soon 
discuss  business  with  his  dog !     Sooner  ! " 

"WeUr'  I  said.  He  had  paused,  and 
was  absently  flicking  the  blossoms  off  the 
geraniums  in  the  fireplace  with  his  pocket- 
handkerchief,  looking  moodily  at  his  work  the 
while.  I  cannot  remember  noticing  the 
handkerchief,  yet  I  seem  to  be  able  to  see 
it  now.  It  had  a  red  border,  and  was  heavily 
scented  with  white  rose.     "  Well  ?  " 

"  Well,"  he  continued,  with  a  visible  effort, 
"my  father  has  been  ailing  lately,  and  this 
morning  his  usual  doctor  made  him  see 
firistowe.  He  is  an  authority  on  heart-disease, 
as  you  doubtless  know  ;  and  his  opinion  is," 
he  added  in  a  lower  voice  and  with  some 
emotion,  "that  even  a  slight  shock  may 
prove  fatal." 

I  began  to  feel  hot  and  uncomfortable. 
What  was  I  to  think)  The  packet  was 
becoming  as  lead  in  my  pocket. 

"Of  course,"  he  resumed  more  briskly, 
"that  threw  our  difficulties  into  the  shade  at 
once ;  and  my  first  impulse  was  to  get  these 
papers  from  him.  Don't  you  see  that  ?  All 
day  I  have  been  trying  in  vain  to  effect  it. 
I  took  Barnes,  who  is  an  old  servant,  partially 
into  my  confidence,  but  we  could  think  of  no 
plan.  My  father,  like  many  people  who 
have  lost  their  sight,  is  jealous,  and  I  was  at 
my  wits'  end,  when  Barnes  brought  you  up. 
Yonr  likeness,"  he  added  in  a  parenthesis, 
looking  at  me  reflectively,  "to  George  put 
the  idea  into  his  head,  I  fancy  I  Yes,  it 
must  have  been  so.  When  I  heard  you 
azmounced,  for  a  moment  I  thought  that 
you  were  George." 

**  And  you  called  up  a  look  of  the  warmest 
welcome,"  I  put  in  diyly. 

He  coloured,  but  answered  almost  imme- 
diately, "  I  was  afraid  that  he  would  assume 
that  the  governor  had  read  his  letter,  and 
blurt  out  something  about  it.  Good  lord ! 
if  you  knew  the  funk  in  w^hich  I  have  been 
all  the  evening  lest  my  father  should  ask 
either  of  us  to  read  the  letter  I"  and  he 
gathei*ed  up  his  handkerchief  with  a  sigh 
of  relief,  and  wiped  his  forehead. 

"  I  could  see  it  very  plainly,"  I  answered, 
going  slowly  in  my  mind  over  what  he  had 


told  me.  If  the  truth  must  be  confessed,  I 
was  in  no  slight  quandary  what  I  should  do, 
orn^hat  I  should  believe.  Was  this  really 
the  key  to  it  alii  Dared  I  doubt  itt  or 
that  that  which  I  had  constructed  was  a 
mare's  nest, — the  mere  framework  of  a 
mace's  nest.  For  the  life  of  me  I  could 
not  tell ! 

"Weill"  he  said  pi*esently,  looking  up 
with  an  offended  air.  "Is  there  anything 
else  I  can  explain?  or  will  you  have  the 
kindness  to  return  my  property  to  me  now  1 " 

"  There  is  one  thing,  about  which  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question,"  I  said. 

"  Ask  on,"  he  replied ;  and  I  wondered 
whether  there  was  not  a  little  too  much  of 
bravado  in  the  tone  of  sufferance  he 
assumed. 

"Why  do   you  carry "    I   went  on, 

raising  my  eyes  to  his,  and  pausing  on  the 
word  an  instant — "  that  little  medicament — 
you  know  what  I  mean — in  your  waistcoat 
pocket,  my  friend?" 

He  perceptibly  flinched.  "I  don't  quite 
— quite  understand,"  he  began  to  stammer. 
Then  he  changed  his  tone  and  went  on 
rapidly,  "  No !  I  will  be  frank  with  you, 
Mr.— Mr. " 

"  George,"  I  said,  calmly. 

"AJi,  indeed?"  a  trifle  surprised,  "Mr. 
George  I  Well,  it  is  something  Bristowe  gave 
me  this  morning  to  be  administered  to  my 
father — without  his  knowledge,  if  possible — 
whenever  he  grows  excited.  I  did  not  think 
that  you  had  seen  it." 

Nor  had  I.  1  had  only  inferred  its  pre- 
sence. But  having  inferred  rightly  once,  I 
was  inclined  to  trust  my  inference  farther. 
Moreover  while  he  gave  this  explanation,  his 
breath  came  and  went  so  quickly  that  my 
former  suspicions  returned.  I  was  ready 
for  him  when  he  said,  "  Now  I  will  trouble 
you,  if  you  please,  for  those  papers?"  and 
held  out  his  hand. 

"  I  cannot  give  them  to  you,"  I  replied, 
point  blank. 

"  You  cannot  give  them  to  me  now  1 "  he 
repeated. 

"  No.  Moreover  the  packet  is  sealed.  I 
do  not  see,  on  second  thoughts,  what  harm 
I  can  do  you — now  that  it  is  out  of  your 
father's  hands — by  keeping  it  until  to-mor- 
row, when  I  will  return  it  to  your  brother, 
from  whom  it  came." 

"  He  will  not  be  in  London,"  he  answered 
doggedly.  He  stepped  between  me  and  the 
door  with  looks  which  I  did  not  like.  At  the 
same  time  I  felt  that  home  allowance  must 
be  made  for  a  man  treated  in  this  way. 

"I   am   sorry,"    I   said,    "but   I  cannot 
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do  what  you  ask.  I  will  do  this,  how- 
ever. If  you  think  the  delay  of  import- 
ance, and  will  give  me  your  brother's  address 
in  Liverpool,  1  will  undertake  to  post  the 
letters  to  him  at  once." 

He  considered  the  offer,  eying  me  the 
while  with  the  same  disfavour  which  he. had 
exhibited  in  the  drawing-room.  At  last  he 
said  slowly,  "  If  you  will  do  that  ?  " 

"  I  will,"  I  repeated.  "  I  will  do  it  imme- 
diately." 

He  gave  me  the  direction — "  (George 
Eitherdon,  at  the  London  and  North- Western 
Hotel,  Liverpool,"  and  in  return  I  gave  him 
my  own  name  and  address.  Then  I  parted 
from  him,  with  a  civil  good-night  on  either 
side — and  little  liking  I  fancy — the  clocks 
striking  midnight,  and  the  servants  coming 
in  as  I  passed  out  into  the  cool  darkness  of 
the  square. 

Late  as  it  was,  I  went  straight  to  my  club, 
determined  that  as  I  had  assumed  the 
I'esponsibility  there  should  be  no  laches  on 
my  part.  There  I  placed  the  packet,  to- 
gether with  a  short  note  explaining  how 
it  came  into  my  possession,  in  an  outer 
envelope,  and  dropped  the  whole  duly 
directed  and  stamped  int.o  the  nearest  pillar 
box.  I  could  not  register  it  at  that  hour, 
and  rather  than  wait  until  next  morning,  I 
omitted  the  precaution,  merely  requesting  Mr. 
Ritherdon  to  acknowledge  its  receipt. 

Well,  some  days  passed  during  which  it 
may  be  imagined  that  I  thought  no  little 
about  my  odd  experience.  It  was  the  story 
of  the  Lady  and  the  Tiger  over  again.  I 
had  the  choice  of  two  alternatives  at  least. 
I  might  either  believe  the  young  fellow's 
stOTy,  which  certainly  had  the  merit  of 
explaining  in  a  fairiy  probable  manner  an 
occurrence  of  so  odd  a  character  as  not  to 
lend  itself  freely  to  explanation.  Or  I  might 
disbelieve  his  story,  plausible  in  its  very 
strangeness  as  it  was,  in  favour  of  my  own 
vague  suspicions.     Which  was  I  to  do  f 

Well,  I  set  out  by  preferring  the  former 
alternative.  This,  notwithstanding  that  I  had 
to  some  extent  committed  myself  against  it  by 
withholding  the  papers.  But  with  each  day 
that  passed  without  bringing  me  an  answer 
from  Liverpool,  I  leaned  more  and  more 
to  the  other  side.  I  began  to  pin  my  faith 
to  the  tiger,  adding  each  morning  a  point  to 
the  odds  in  the  animal's  favour.  So  it  went 
on  until  ten  days  had  passed. 

Then  a  little  out  of  curiosity,  but  more, 
I  gravely  declare,  because  I  thought  it  the 
right  thing  to  do,  I  resolved  to  seek  out 
George  Ritherdon.  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
learning  where  he  ^ight  be  found.    I  turned 


up  the  firm  of  Ritherdon  Brothers  (George 
and  Gerald),  cotton  -  spinners  and  India 
merchants,  in  the  first  directory  I  consulted. 
And  about  noon  the  next  day  I  called  at 
their  place  of  business,  and  sent  in  my  card 
to  the  senior  partner.  I  waited  five  minutes 
— curiously  scanned  by  the  porter,  who  no 
cloubt  saw  a  likeness  between  me  and  his 
employer — and  then  I  was  admitted  to  the 
latter's  room. 

He  was  a  tall  man  with  a  fair  beard,  not 
one  whit  like  Gerald,  and  yet  tolerably  good 
looking;  if  I  say  more  I  shall  seem  to  be 
describing  myself.  I  fancied  him  to  be 
balder  about  the  temples,  however,  and 
greyer  and  more  careworn  than  the  man  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  seeing  in  my  shaving- 
glass.  His  eyes,  too,  had  a  hard  look,  and 
he  seemed  in  ill-health.  All  these  things  I 
took  in  later.  At  the  time  I  only  noticed 
his  clothes.  **  So  the  old  gentleman  is  dead," 
I  thought,  **  and  the  young  one's  tale  is  true 
after  all ! "  George  Ritherdon  was  in  deep 
mourning. 

"I  wrote  to  you,"  I  began,  taking  the 
seat  to  which  he  pointed,  "  about  a  fortnight 
ago. 

He  looked  at  my  card,  which  he  held  in 
his  hand.     **  I  think  not,"  he  said  slowly. 

"  Yes,"  I  repeated.  "  You  were  then  at 
the  London  and  North- Western  Hotel,  at 
Liverpool." 

He  was  stepping  to  his  writing-table,  but 
he  stopped  abruptly.  '*  I  was  in  Liverpool," 
he  answered  in  a  different  tone,  **  but  I  was 
not  at  that  hotel.  You  are  thinking  of  my 
brother,  are  you  not  1 " 

"  No,"  I  said.  "  It  was  your  brother  who 
told  me  you  were  there." 

'*  Perhaps  you  had  better  explain  what 
was  the  subject  of  your  letter,"  he  suggested, 
speaking  in  the  weary  tone  of  one  returning 
to  a  painful  matter.  **  I  have  been  through 
a  great  trouble  lately,  and  this  may  well 
have  been  overlooked." 

I  said  I  would,  and  as  briefly  as  possible  I 
told  the  main  facts  of  my  strange  visit  in 
Fitzhardinge  Square.  He  was  much  moved, 
walking  up  and  down  the  room  as  he  listened, 
and  giving  vent  to  exclamations  from  time 
to  time,  until  I  came  to  the  arrangement  I 
had  finally  made  with  his  brother.  Then  he 
raised  his  hand  as  one  might  do  in  pain. 

*' Enough!"  he  said  abruptly.  "Barnes 
told  me .  a  ram})ling  tale  of  some  stranger. 
I  understand  it  all  now." 

"So  do  I,  I  think!"  I  replied  dryly. 
"Your  brother  went  to  Liverpool,  and 
received  the  papers  in  your  name  t " 

He  murmured  what  I  took  for   "Yes." 
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Kut  he  did  not  utter  a  single  word  of  acknow- 
ledgment to  me,  or  of  reprobation  of  hiH 
brother's  deceit.  I  thought  some  such  word 
should  have  been  spoken ;  and  I  let  my 
feelings  carry  me  aivuy.  "  Let  me  tell  you," 
I  siiid,  warmly,  "  that  your  brother  is  a^ —  " 

"  Hush  ! "  he  said,  holding  up  his  hand 
again.     "He  is  dead." 

"  Dead  ! "  I  repeated,  shocked  and  amazed. 

"  Have  you  not  read  of  it  in  the  papers  1 
It  is  in  all  the  papers,"  he  said  wearily. 
'*  He  committed  suicide — God  forgive  me  for 
it '. — at  IJverpool,  at  the  hotel  you  have 
mentioned,  and  the  day  after  you  saw  him." 

And  so  it  was.  He  had  committed  some 
serious  forgery^ — -he  had  alwayw  been  wild, 
though  bis  father,  slow  to  see  it^  had  only 
lately  closed  his  purse  to  him — and  the  forged 
signatures  had  come  into  his  brother's  power. 
He  had  cheated  his  brother  before.  There 
had  long  been  bad  blood  between  them,  the 
one  being  as  cold  business-like  and  masterful 
o-s  the  other  was  idle  and  jealous. 

"  I  told  him,"  the  elder  said  to  me,  shading 
his  eyes  with  his  hand  "  that  I  should  let  him 
l)e  prosecuted — that  I  would  not  protect  or 
shelter  him.  The  threat  nearly  drove  him 
mill]  ;  and  while  it  was  hanging  over  him. 


1  wrote  to  disclose  the  matter  to  Mir  Charles. 
Gerald  thought  his  last  chance  lay  in 
recovering  this  letter  unread.  The  proofs 
against  him  destroyed,  he  might  laugh  at 
me.  His  first  attempts  failed ;  and  then 
he  planned  with  Barnes'  cognisance  to  get 
possession  of  the  packet  by  drugging  my 
father's  wliisky.  Barnes'  courage  deserted 
him  ;  he  called  you  in,  and  — and  you  know 
the  rest." 

"B»it,"  I  said  softly,  "your  brother  did 
get  the  letter — at  Liverpool." 

George  Ritherdon  groaned.  "  Yes,"  he 
said,  "he  did.  But  the  proofs,  were  not 
enclosed.  After  writing  the  outside  letter 
I  changed  my  mind,  and  withheld  them, 
explaining  my  reasons  within.  He  found  his 
plot  laid  in  vain  ;  and  it  was  under  the  shock 
of  this  disappointment  —  the  packet  lay 
before  him,  re-seaJed  and  directed  to  me — 
that  he — that  he  did  it.     Poor  Gerald  !  " 

"  Poor  Gerald  !  "  I  said.  What  else  re- 
mained to  be  said  1 

It  may  be  a  survival  of  superstition,  yet, 
when  I  dine  in  Baker  Street  now,  I  take 
some  care  to  go  home  by  any  other  route 
than  that  through  Fttzbardinge  Square. 

Stanley  J.  Weyhak. 
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I. 

Fkahce,  bo  rich  in  landscape  painters,  is 
poor  in  landscape  poets.  England,  less  than 
half  hei'  size,  and  more  than  twice  as  much 
disfigured  by  the  spread  of  iudustrialisui, 
and  the  gloom  of  her  climate,  has  liarf  twenty 
master  singers  in  vei-se  and  in  prose  for  her 
scanty  woods,  her  threads  of  rivers,  her 
lowly  hills  and  rain-bound  lakes,  for  one  that 
has  France— where  Nature  presents  more 
variety  of  picturesque  aspect  than  in  any 
other  country  in  Eurojw.  What  kind  of 
scenery  is  the  object  of  the  touriKt's  search, 
but  he  may  find  it  without  going  out  of  her 
boundaries  1  The  mountain-seeker  amid  tlie 
rocky  chains  of  Auvergne,  and  tVie  romantic 
Vosges,  the  snows  of  the  Jura  Alps  on  the 
one  hand,  the  cascades  of  the  Pyrenees  on 
the  other ;  the  sea- worshipper  on  the  wild 
Normandy  and  Brittany  coasls  ;  the  lover  of 
trees  in  the  forests  of  Fontaine bleau,  or  of 
Touraine,  and  the  pine-woods  of  Arcachon. 
Pastoral  nature,  too,  here  offers  infinite 
choice  of  subjects,  as  yon  pass  from  the 
farmsteads   of   Picnrdy,    where    you    might 


fancy  yourself  in  Sussex,  through  the  vine- 
lands  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  to  the 
olive,  palm,  and  pomegranate  plantations  on 
the  Mediterranean  shores. 

But  if  her  poets  of  nature  have  been  few  in 
number,  she  owns  in  George  Sand  one  of  tlie 
very  highest  order.  Notoneof  those  who  need 
a  Sorrento  or  a  Chamounix,  or  even  a  Win- 
<{ermere  or  the  Trossachs  to  delight  and 
inspire  them,  but  one  whose  communion  with 
nature  was  so  close  and  deep  that  the 
commonest  beauties  of  the  country  would 
do  this — the  wild  biiar-rose  in  the  hedge, 
the  white-veinetl  ivy  on  the  rock,  the  wftt«r- 
lily  among  the  sedges  in  the  ditch,  the  sand- 
martin  skimming  the  mere. 

"  A  man  is  worth  little  who  cannot  like 
the  place  ho  lielongs  to,"  says  the  shrewd 
old  peasant  in  one  of  her  rural  tales,  and 
the  phrase  from  the  pen  of  CJeorge  Sand  is 
significant.  Le  Berry,  to  which  she  belonged, 
and  which  she  ieamt  to  love  well,  would 
certainly  have  been  rejected  by  many  a 
"poetic  child"  as  no  meet  nurse  for  his 
faculty,  or  subject  for  his  muse. 

Travellers    from    Orleans    to    the   south, 
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whether  proceeding  by  Chateauroux  to 
Limoges,  or  by  Bourges  to  Clermont,  if  they 
remark  on  the  country  at  all,  do  so  only  to 
set  it  down  as  flat  and  utterly  unattractive. 
Those  whose  notions  of  Berry  are  derived 
from  George  Sand's  pastoral  romances,  as  of 
a  land  of  pleasant  woods  and  ruined  chdleaux, 
of  fresh-flowing  streams  and  picturesque 
rustics,  will  espy  no  hint  of  such  things  from 
the  windows  of  their  express.  But  let  them 
not  therefore  follow  those  town-bred  critics, 
who  never  having  seen  the  inside  of  a  farm- 
kitchen  except  in  oils  on  the  walls  of  the 
Salon,  or  spoken  to  a  peasant  except  to  ask 
him  the  way,  passed  hasty  condemnation  on 
the  rustic  world  she  described,  pronouncing 
the  personages  uni*eal,  the  scenery  imaginary. 
Who  has  sufficient  curiosity  and  interest  in 
a  great  name  to  induce  him  to  penetrate 
further  f  If  he  has  plenty  of  patience,  good 
walking  powers,  and  no  objection  to  roughing 
it,  he  will  get  his  reward. 

The  traveller  from  the  north  will  quit  the 
main  line  at  Chateauroux,  Avhere  thei'e  is 
nothing  likely  to  detain  him  except  the 
nnpunctuality  of  the  trains.  Hence  the 
recently- opened  cross-line  to  Montlu9on  will 
convey  him  to  the  eigh teen-miles-distant  little 
town  of  La  Chatre — the  best  centre  for  his 
exem^ions — passing  through  the  heart  of 
the  district  he  comes  to  explore. 

But  first  a  strange,  sterile  tract  of  land, 
some  nine  miles  long,  with  the  minimum  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  about  it,  has  to  be 
traversed.  The  most  ardent  nature-enthusiast 
could  here  hit  on  nothing  to  admire  but  the 
pretty  red  cattle  feeding  among  masses  of 
tall,  golden-flowering  broom.  Vestiges  of 
cultivation,  a  thin  sprinkling  of  cottages, 
just  save  "  La  Brande,"  as  they  call  it,-  from 
being  altogether  desolate  and  void,  as  when 
George  Sand,  at  eight  years  old,  was  once 
here  benighted  whilst  journeying  with  her 
mother  from  Paris  to  Nohant,  their  country 
home.  From  Chateauroux  onwards  no  dili- 
gence ran  in  those  days.  The  traA'ellers 
started  in  a  2>«'o<?'<«>  the  indigenous  vehicle 
of  that  period,  described  as  "  long  and 
low  like  a  coffin,  without  springs,  but 
with  wheels  as  high  as  the  hood,  a  hood  of 
wicker-work  lined  with  plastered  clay,  lumps 
of  which  were  shaken  down  on  our  heads  at 
every  jolt."  Among  the  network  of  tracks 
niade  by  carts  crossing  this  marshy  desert, 
the  main  road  was  indistinguishable,  and  the 
bor-driver  soon  went  astray.  After  mean- 
dering about  for  five  hours,  the  patache,  after 
dark,  stuck  fast  in  a  quagmire,  and  the 
palachon  decamped,  leaving  his  party  to 
bivouac,   with   the   mists    rising    from    the 


marshes  and  the  croaking  frogs  for  all 
company,  till  towai*ds  midnight  he  returned, 
bringing  human  aid  and  two  stout  cart  horses 
to  extricate  his  load.  Thirty  years  later 
George  Sand  reproduced  this  incident  of  her 
childhood  in  the  opening  to  Le  Jlcunler 
(VAnyibauiL 

From  this  sad  Sologne  in  Berry  we  pass 
suddenly  into  a  comparative  Eden  of  culture, 
well-w^atered  by  the  Indre  and  its  tributaiies 
— the  Vauvre,  the  Couarde,  the  Igneitiie,  the 
Bouzanne.  Here  we  enter  that  rural  district 
whose  humble  beauties  and  whose  peasant 
population  she  so  happily  delineated,  and 
which  she  called  her  "Vallee  Noire" — a 
fancy  name  for  an  obscure  nook — for  though 
geographically  speaking  a  valley,  it  is  no 
valley  in  the  picturesque  sense,  and  the  dark 
hue  of  its  vegetation  would  never  strike  a 
casual  observer.  It  is  more  than  fifty  years 
since  George  Sand  first  charmed  a  reading- 
public,  then  accustomed  to  look  for  more  far- 
fetched scenes  and  characters  in  a  romance, 
by  her  simple  pictures  of  the  solitary  gi-een 
lanes  and  copses,  the  shady  streams  and 
secluded  farmsteads  of  the  home  of  her 
childhood.  The  strange  thing  is  that  places 
and  people  should  still  answer  as  faithfully 
as  they  do  to  her  descriptions.  The  sons  of 
this  soil  are  slow,  and  incredibly  conservative. 
A  Berrichon  train,  as  behoves  it,  is  a  more 
leisurely  means  of  transit  than  even  the 
diligence  it  has  superseded.  Many  of  the 
peasant  passengers  have  never  seen  a  rail- 
way before,  and  in  the  business  of  getting 
in  and  out,  the  opening  and  closing  of  doors 
and  windows,  show  the  most  naive  embarrass- 
ment. The  children  whimper  and  have  to 
he  pacified  by  their  elders,  whose  satisfaction 
in  their  newly  acquired  rsiilway  is  tempered 
by  instinctive  distrust  of  the  innovation 
as  such. 

La  Chatre,  the  third  station,  is  reached 
at  last.  A  very  pretty  town  is  La  Chatre, 
with  its  sloping  streets,  its  gardens  of 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  its  one  or  two 
old  wooden  houses,  and,  above  all,  its  pl&isant 
site  on  a  gentle  eminence,  with  the  Indre 
curling  through  the  far-stretching  meadows 
at  its  base.  George  Sand  has  described  it  in 
Andre,  and  elsewhere,  and  is  hy  no  means 
fli\ttering  to  its  inhabitants,  from  w^iom  she 
had  endured  much  in  the  wav  of  slander  and 
misconception,  but  who  have  lately,  however, 
erected  a  statue  in  her  honour.  Probably 
they  are  much  as  she  represents  them,  and 
no  doubt  if  another  propliet  or  wise  person 
were  to  arise  in  their  midst  he  would  be 
stoned  directly  ;  but  the  ordinary  traveller 
will  feel  favourablv  disposed  towards  a  towr* 
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that  ofEera  him  such  hospit- 
able entertainment.  St. 
Germain,  patron  saint  of 
Berry,  here  presides  over 
an  inn  Btill  Free  fi-oni 
modern  hotel  iniquities.  Old 
chicken,  tinned  provisions, 
doctored  wines,  yesterday's 
salad,  and  a  bill  that  ex- 
tends unexpectedly  like  a 
telescope,  are  abuses  as  yet 
uncontemplated  at  La 
Chdtre.  It  would  miscon- 
strue your  motives,  destroy 
your  reputation  without  a 
pang,  but  it  conscientiously 
respects  your  digestion,  and 
shows  forbearance  towards 
your  purse. 


II. 

To   reach   Kohant  from 
Lft    Chatre,   the    traveller 
must  return  in  the  direc- 
tion   of    Chateauroux    for 
three  miles.  Whoever  takes 
them   along    the   highroad 
is   likely  to   be   confirmed 
in  the  suspicion  tliat  George 
Sand   dreamt   the   beauties 
she  eKtolled,  for  a   dustier 
and  less   interesting  road, 
leading  through  ilatter  and 
more     monotflnous-looking 
country,  was  never  trodden 
underfoot   of  man.      It   is 
better  to  lose  your  way  in 
the  cross-lanes  tbnn  to  find 
it  on  this   highway  of  the 
Republic.      But  a  pleasant  footpath  xtrikes 
off    by  the   Indre,  just  outside    the  town, 
ascending  the  river  as  far  as  Montgivray,  a 
secluded  village  grouped  round  a  ch&teau — 
the   residence   of   George   Sand's   daughter, 
Madame  Clesinger — and  leads  hence  .across 
corn  and  clover  fields  for  the  remainder  of 
the  distance.     Already  yon  may  fancy  your- 
self among  the  pages  of  a  pastoral  romance  ; 
each  step  renews  afresh   the   impressions   of 
those   pictures,   so  faithfully  simple  yet  not 
without  charm,  of  a  landscape,   "sweet  to 
the  eye  and  the  mind.      Pasture  meadows, 
bordered  by  willow,  alder,  ash,  and   poplar 
trees;  a  few  scattered  cottages;  the  Indre, 
a  deep  and  silent  stream  winding  like  a  slow- 
worm    asleep    in    the    grass,    mysteriously 
shrouded    by  the   changeless   shade   of    the 


closely-planted  trees  on  each  bank ;  large 
cows  ruminating,  witk  grave  looks ;  foals 
bounding  by  their  mothers'  sides  ;  a  miller 
with  his  sock' trotting  by  on  a  lean  horse, 
singing  to  beguile  the  stony  way ;  a  mill  or 
two  on  the  river,  with  the  waters  bubbling 
white  from  their  sluices,  and  their  pretty 
rustic  bridges ;  an  old  crone  spinning, 
crouched  behind  a  bush,  whilst  her  flock  of 
geese  make  havoc  in  the  neighbour's  field : 
such  are  the  striking  effects  in  our  rustic 
picture." 

We  i-ejoin  the  high  road  just  opposite 
Nohant.  A  long,  low,  grey,  two  storied 
maiioii  de  campagne,  looking  out  between 
two  £ne  cedars  across  a  shady  lawn  to  the 
road,  from  which  the  lawn  is  separated  only 
by  a  low  brick  wail,  such  is  George  Sand's 
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**  c/idteau."  The  carriage  entrance,  French 
fashion,  is  at  the  back,  through  the  gates  of 
a  courtyard,  flanked  by  stables,  outhouses, 
and  gardener's  lodge.  A  cluster  of  cottages, 
a  miniature  church,  with  an  ancient  porch 
and  red-tiled  conical  tower,  and  a  little  grave- 
yard enclosed  by  a  hedge,  represent  the 
hamlet  of  Nohant. 

The  interior  of  the  house  which,  since  the 
death  of  George  Sand,  in  1876,  has  remained 
unaltered  by  her  son,  its  present  possessor, 
is  plain,  and  furnished  with  extreme  sim- 
plicity. A  wide  stone  staircase  with  a  bold 
sweep,  cleverly  constructed,  gives  a  good 
effect  to  the  little  entrance-hall.  The  most 
interesting  features  for  the  visitor  in  the 
three  ground-floor  sitting-rooms  opening  into 
each  other,  en  suite,  are  the  excellent  portraits 
of  George  Sand  by  Calamatta  and  Couture, 
her  bust,  by  Clesinger,  two  charming  like- 
nesses of  her  son  and  daughter  in  their 
childhood,  and  the  portraits  of  her  mother 
and  of  her  paternal  ancestor,  Maurice  de 
Saxe.  Somewhat  apart  from  house  and 
lawn  stretches  away  a  delightful  flower- 
garden,  not  kept  too  trim,  and  full  of 
bright  blossoms,  such  as  pinks,  columbines, 
pansies,  love-in-a-mist,  and  with  spreading 
rose-thickets  of  the  flame-coloured  Austrian 
briar.  The  brick  wall  bordering  it  on  one 
side  skirts  the  village  cemetery,  and  com- 
municates by  a  gate  with  the  plot  where, 
amid  the  graves  of  four  generations  of  her 
kindred,  George  Sand's  own  tomb  rises, 
almost  under  the  shadow  of  her  house  and 
home.  Along  the  other  side  of  the  garden, 
screening  it  from  the  road,  stands  a  little 
wood  intersected  ^dth  winding  footpaths  that 
disguise  its  limited  extent.  It  is  a  mere 
grove  of  elms  and  maples,  limes  and  lilacs, 
but  carpeted  with  periwinkles  and  violets, 
.ind  alive  with  singing-birds,  it  is  a  charming 
haunt  in  spring  and  summer — a  very  poet's 
hermitage. 

Never,  perhaps,  were  the  life  and  works 
of  a  great  writer  so  closely  associated  with 
a  single  home  as  in  the  case  of  George 
Sand.  At  four  years  old  her  acquaintance 
with  rural  life  in  this  remote  nook  began, 
and  it  lasted  until  her  death — that  is,  for 
nearly  seventy  years — virtually  without  a 
break. 

As  a  child — an  only  child — she  was  thrown 
for  companionship  on  the  rustic  lasses  and 
lads  of  her  own  age.  She  took  part  in  their 
work  of  tending  little  lambs,  ransacking  the 
thickets  for  stray  eggs  laid  by  the  hens, 
gathering  in  the  orchard  fruits,  or  leaves  to 
provide  litter  for  the  flocks  in  winter.  She  took 
part  in  their  play,  as  described  by  herself  :  "  I 


knew  the  field,  the  lane,  where  I  should  find 
Fanchon  and  Pierrot,  Rosette,  liline  or 
Sylvain.  We  made  raids  in  the  ditches,  the 
bushes,  the  streams.  We  kept  our  flocks,  or 
rather  we  didn't  keep  them,  but  let  sheep 
and  goats  eat  their  fill  of  green  com,  whilst 
we  romped  like  mad  things,  or  lunched  on 
the  grass  off  our  cake,  our  cheese  and  our 
brown  bread.  We  never  scrupled  to  milk 
the  goats  and  the  ewes,  or  even  the  cows 
and  the  mares,  if  not  too  refractory.  We 
cooked  birds  and  potatoes  in  hot  ashes. 
Pears  and  crab-apples,  sloes  and  blackberries 
— for  us  everything  was  a  treat." 

Close  by  the  church  the  courtyard-gate 
opens  upon  the  village  green,  overshadowed  by 
tall  limes.  Here,  on  autumn  evenings,  the 
men  would  come  out  to  beat  the  hemp,  the 
women  sitting  by  knitting,  and  beguile  the 
hours  by  story-telling.  The  air  itself  then 
seemed  full  of  uncanny  noises.  Now  came 
the  plaintive  cry  overhead  of  a  passing  cloud 
of  migrating  storks ;  now  the  lugubrious 
creak  of  an  orchard-bough,  fruit-overladen ; 
then  the  thud  of  an  apple  falling  to  the 
ground,  followed  by  the  rustling  in  the  bushes 
of  some  scared  truant  dog.  Old  superstitions 
die  hard  in  so  sequestered,  sparsely  populated 
a  district,  and  you  may  still  in  Berry  hear 
tales  of  haunted  castles,  of  divination,  of 
spells  for  raising  the  evil  one,  and  of  be- 
witched creatures  who,  in  the  harmless  shape 
of  sheep  or  goat,  come  and  bleat  at  your 
door  o'  nights  ;  but  woe  to  him  who  opens ! 
This  belief  in  ghost  animals,  in  particular, 
^fas  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the 
peasantry;  and  half  a  century  ago  legends 
of  were-wolves,  of  golden  heifers,  and  white 
hares  mounting  guard  over  hidden  treasures, 
were  received  in  all  good  faith. 

"  In  vain,"  writes  George  Sand,  in  her 
reminiscences,  "the  maids  would  come  with 
a  warning  that  it  was  too  late  to  stay  out-of- 
doors,  and  that  bed-time  was  long  past. 
They  themselves  were  dying  to  stop  and 
listen.  What  teri'or  to  cross  the  green  to 
get  home !  How  dark  the  church-porch 
looked,  how  black  and  how  thick  the  shadow 
of  the  old  trees  !  As  for  the  cemetery — we 
never  saw  it  at  all — we  shut  our  eyes  as  we 
rushed  past." 

The  scenes  of  those  pastoral  stories  which 
among  the  author's  works  are  those,  perhaps, 
most  widely  popular  in  this  country — Za 
Mare  au  DiMe,  Francois  le  Cliainpi,  La 
Petite  Fadette,  Le  Meunier  (TAngibault,  Les 
Maitrea  Sonneurs,  are  all  laid  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nohant.  The  country,  which 
is  nminly  agricultural,  presents  for  miles,  in 
all  directions,  the  same  placid,  not  to  say 
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stolid,  cliaraeter.  The  change?  wrought  by 
the  construction  of  new  militjiry  roads  and 
bridges,  and  by  the  destruction  of  timber, 
must  have  broken  up  many  a  picturesque 
nook.  Still  it  can  never  have  possessed  any 
striking  beauty;  and  to  this  day  places  and 
people  remain  in  eRsentials  ns  they  appoar  ia 
her  pages.     All  she  pointed  out  exists,  or 


existed,  though  another  might   have  over- 
looked it. 

And  in  most  of  these  rural  sketches  of 
hers,  though  they  have  the  sort  of  fasci- 
nation of  a  romance,  or  even  of  a  fairy  tale, 
she  restricts  herself  to  simple,  nay,  everyday 
features.  Take  La  Mare  av,  DiahU — the 
history  of  the  afternoon's  ride  of  the  little 
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peasant  cavalcade  from  Kohant  to  Fourche, 
some  ten  miles  off.  They  are  almost  there 
when  they  take  the  wrong  way  through  the 
wood,  and  a  thick  white  mist  comes  on, 
obliging  them  to  dismount.  Their  nag  breaks 
away  from  its  tether,  and  to  find  her  and 
take  their  bearings,  they  must  wait  till  the 
fog  disperses,  benighted  meantime  beside  the 
haunted  tarn  The  picture  of  their  halt 
is  made  up  of  familiar  touches — yet  who 
can  ever  forget  it?  —  the  woodland  mere 
reflecting  the  glow  of  their  gipsy  fire,  the 
clinging  white  mist,  shifting  now  and  then 
and  letting  the  stars  pierce  through  the  trees, 
showing  the  silvery  white  birch  stems,  the 
dark  hchened  trunks  of  the  oaks,  and  the 
moss  glittering  with  dew. 

So  in  Francois  le  Champi,  and  La  Petite 
Fadette,  the  rustic  background  that  so  vividly 
impresses  us  owes  nothing  to  any  wonder  of 
creation.  All  is  in  the  power  of  the  poet's  mind 
to  perceive,  the  poet's  hand  to  reproduce. 

The  rustic  population  furnished  some  really 
remarkable  material,  and  even  a  passing 
traveller  will  be  struck  by  the  individuality, 
the  sturdy  independence  of  character  that 
stamps  this  prosperous  but  isolated  people. 
The  French  peasant  proprietor  is  here  seen 
at  his  best.  The  land,  as  the  old  chronicler 
says  of  it,  is  "flat,  fertile,  and  delectable; 
not  only  on  account  of  the  multitude  and 
variety  of  trees,  plants,  and  fruits  that  grow 
there,  but  for  its  mild  and  temperate  climate, 
which  makes  the  men  of  this  country  strong, 
healthy,  and  of  good  cheer."  The  cultivators, 
mostly,  are  well  off ;  the  women  do  no  field- 
work,  and  an  aspect  of  contentment  and  self- 
respect,  far  from  general  in  rural  France, 
prevails  everywhere.  But  in  drawing  peasant 
characters,  as  well  as  rustic  scenery,  a  hand 
so  cunning  as  that  of  George  Sand  needed 
not  to  select  the  most  striking  subjects. 
Germain  and  Marie,  Francois  and  Madeleine, 
Sylvain,  Landry,  and  Fanchon  Fadet,  interest 
and  please  us,  yet  without  ever  saying  or 
doing  anything  very  remarkable  or  out  of 
keeping  with  a  narrow  range  of  ideas  and 
experience. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Nohant  is  the 
village  of  St.  Chartier,  which  recalls  Les 
Maitres  Sonneurs,  the  only  one  of  George 
Sand's  novels  in  which  Nohant  figures  by 
name.  This  pastoral  romance  of  the  olden 
time  might  seem  at  first  to  have  little  to  do 
with  the  Nohant  of  to-day.  Imagination 
mast  go  back  a  century,  to  a  date  when  roads 
did  not  exist  in  Berry,  and  forests  did ;  when 
the  transport  of  commodities  was  carried  on 
by  a  service  of  mules ;  when  trades  had  their 
strictly-ordered    guilds   and   confraternities. 


and  the  petty  quarrels  and  jealousies  of  the 
master-pipers  i-an  high,  and  furnished  as 
dramatic  material  as  those  of  the  Niirnberg 
singers ;  the  day  of  distinctive  costtunes  and 
picturesque  contrasts — the  muleteers  with 
their  blackened  faces  and  evil  repute,  and 
their  droves  of  pack-mules  laden  with  char- 
coal ;  the  St.  John's  eve  festivities,  and  pretty 
floral  Mayday  customs.  Old  Berry  has  passed 
away,  but  the  Berrichon  peasant  still  faith- 
fully  reflects  his  prototype  in  these  pages, 
where  his  conspicuous  characteristics  of  pi-u- 
dence,  suspicion  of  strangers,  aversion  to 
change  and  progress,  indifference  to  all  but  use- 
ful qualities,  are  indicated  by  so  many  little 
touches.  So  when  visiting  the  next  province 
for  the  first  time,  he  notes  its  abundance  of 
wild-flowers  and  herbs,  "  sweet-smelling,  but 
by  no  means  good  for  the  pasture,"  and  when 
at  the  village  feast  the  stranger  treats  the 
company  to  better  dance  music  than  Nohant 
ever  heard  before,  their  crowning  satisfaction 
lies  confessedly  in  the  fact  that  this  piper 
required  no  payment. 

The  once  picturesque  ruined  castle  of  St. 
Chartier  —  whose  extensive  subterranean 
vaults  play  so  important  a  part  in  Les  Jlattres 
Sonneura  as  the  chosen  rasort  of  the  confra- 
ternity of  village  pipers,  there  to  play  off,  un- 
molested, certain  mummeries  of  "  initiation," 
a  mask  for  their  sinister  designs  on  an 
obnoxious  comrade — has  been  rebuilt  as  a 
modern  residence.  Once  it  was  a  formidable 
stronghold,  and,  like  those  of  La  Chatre, 
Ste.  Severe,  and  others  in  the  neighbourhood, 
was  the  scene  of  many  a  sharp  struggle  be- 
tween French  and  English  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  this  district  was  overrun  by 
the  army  of  the  Black  Prince.  Of  the  existing 
chdteaux  whose  names  often  recur  in  the 
pages  of  George  Hand,  those  of  Lys  St. 
George,  of  Briantes,  and  La  Motte  Seuilly, 
still  preserve  their  old  characteristics  and 
picturesque  interest ;  Le  Magnier  is  an  at- 
tractive specimen  of  a  French  country-house ; 
Ars,  near  the  high  road  from  La  Chatre  to 
Nohant,  a  goodly  habitation  in  the  Renais- 
sance style,  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Diane 
de  Poitiers.  Most  of  these  chdteaux  will  be 
found  duly  occupied  by  their  owners,  and  the 
clidtelains  to  belong  to  the  commercial  class. 
There  are  no  large  estates,  nor,  at  present, 
signs  of  excessive  subdivision  of  the  land. 
Nowhere  does  the  traveller  meet  w^ith  those 
jarring  contrasts  of  the  extremes  of  wealth 
and  of  poverty,  which  present  so  painful  and 
perplexing  a  problem  to  modern  thinkers. 
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Of  all  liighly  civilised  countries  France  ia 
perhaps  that  in  which  the  tourist,  oS  the 
beatea  track,  has  most  to  rough  it.  The 
people  are  not  prepared  for  him,  and  their 
thrifty  habits  of  life  leave  no  margin  for 
emergencies.  Berry  is  so  far  an  exception 
in  that  food  there  is  so  plentiful  that  the 
traveller  who  shares  the  repast  of  the  rustic 


deadly  deliberation  that  the  most  ardent 
adepts  would  fall  asleep  instead  of  asking 
them  qnestions." 

From  La  Ch^tre  the  easiest  way  of  ap- 
proaching the  picturesque  Creuse  country — 
well  worth  visiting  for  its  own  sake,  as  well 
as  for  its  associations  with  George  Sand  and 
her  romances — is  probably  to  take  the  train 
to  Chateaurouz,  and  thence  to  Argenton, 
ascending  the  stream  on  foot  from  this  point 
to  Oai^ilesse,  Chateaubrun  and  Crozant~a 
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tavern-keeper,  at  whose  door  he  happens  to 
drop  in,  has  no  reason  to  complain.  Beef- 
steak cooked  in  hot  ashes,  potatoes,  salad, 
bread,  butter,  cheese,  and  light  wine  will 
be  olfer«d  him  in  abundance  and  excellence. 
But  no  facilities  for  exploring  the  country 
must  be  expected.  Conveyances  are  few 
and  evil,  and  unutterably  slow.  As  George 
Sand  puts  it :  "  You  are  in  a  country  where 
the  spits  turn  more  slowly  than  other  spits. 
As  for  our  tables,  I  doubt  their  turning  at 
all.     If  turn  they  did,  it  would  lie  with  such 


pleasant  walking-trip  of  two  or  three  days. 
Or  it  may  be  made  in  the  reverse  direction, 
from  Crozant,  by  taking  the  diligence  from 
La  Ch&tre  to  Aigurande,  whence  Crozant 
may  be  reached  by  carriage  in  four  hours  ;  a 
drive  whose  main  attraction  is  that  it  takes 
you  further  into  the  heart  of  the  country 
where  the  railway  has  not  yet  been,  and 
where  nature  is  still  allowed  her  own  way. 
"The  real  country,"  George  Sand  would  call 
it— as  distinguished  from  the  country  near 
town — where  the  properties  run   into  each 
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other,  with  a  stone  or  a.  bush  for  a  landmark, 
tnd  the  hedges  are  allowed  free  growth,  the 
Wgerow  flowers  to  expand  in  all  their 
natural  beauty  ;  "and  the  ivy  for  years  has 
olistructed  the  way,  without  danger  of  dis- 
turbing the  minds  of  the  police." 

Our  ancient  diligence  might  l>e  the  same 
US  that  in  which  La  Petite  Fadett«,  forty 
yeare  ago,  travelled  with  her  bundle.     The 


road  is  excellent,  but  from  the  jolta  you 
might  suppose  you  were  driving  across  a, 
ploughed  field.  This  does  not  prevent  our 
Berrithon  peasant  fellow-traveller  from  sleep- 
ing placidly  for  the  three  hours  and  more 
that  the  stii^  of  about  a,  dozen  miles  occupies. 
Aigurande  affords  a,  tempting  view  of  the 
distant  blue  mountains  of  Auvergne.  The 
innkeeper  was  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the 
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dignified,  intelligent,  conservative,  ignorant, 
independent  French  peasant  of  the  better 
sort ;  a  type  absolutely  without  its  fellow  in 
England — at  least  among  the  lower  classes. 
The  enterprise  of  a  journey  from  England 
to  Berry  struck  him  as  wonderful,  but  he 
approved  it,  and  spoke  contemptuously  of 
the  stay-at-home  indolence  of  his  countrymen. 
Still,  at  twelve  in  the  morning  he  considered 
the  day's  work  as  over,  and  was  startled  at 
our  intention  of  proceeding  to  Crozant  the 
same  afternoon !  With  his  son  Octave  for 
our  driver  we  started  off,  taking  the  longest 
way,  for  Aigurande  knows  nothing  of  the 
cross-roads,  and  little  more  than  you  do 
yourself  of  the  country.  A  few  miles  away 
its  aspect  changes;  chestnut  trees  and  a 
rocky  soil  replace  the  poplars  and  pastures 
of  the  Indre.  Readers  of  Narum,  Madame 
Sand's  latest  rustic  novel,  will  remember  that 
they  are  passing  through  those  country  wilds 
where  Nanon  and  her  fellow-fugitives  are 
described  as  taking  refuge  from  the  Terror, 
and  leading  awhile  a  Robinson  Crusoe  sort 
of  existence  in  the  shelter  of  a  stone  quarry, 
subsisting  on  chestnuts,  \\ald-fruits,  and  fish 
fresh  from  the  stream. 

We  meet  the  Creuse  first  near  Eguzon, 
rushing  between  steep  sloping  banks  over  its 
rocky  bed ;  but  we  soon  lose  it  again,  and 
traverse  a  monotonous  plateau,  apparently 
endless.  Octave  loses  patience  at  last. 
"  Where  ia  this  Crozant  ? "  he  asks  incredu- 
lously of  an  old  dame  knitting  by  the  hedge, 
as  if  a  doubt  had  crossed  him  of  our  destin- 
ation's existence.  "Not  so  far  off,"  she 
replies,  adding  with  sly  malice,  "  but  you're  . 
not  there  yet."  At  sunset,  we  reach  it ;  and 
own  that  a  place  so  well  worth  seeing  was 
worth  a  long  drive  to  get  there. 

Crozant  village  is  a  mere  handful  of  white 
cottages  round  a  church.  The  largest  cottage 
styles  itself  "  Rendezvous  des  Touristes," 
and  is  a  comfortable  little  inn,  a  favourite 
resort  of  French  landscape  painters.  As  at 
the  famous  H6tel  Ganne,  on  the  lx)rders  of 
Fontainebleau  forest,  they  have  left  here 
nimierous  mementoes  of  their  visits,  in 
paintings  on  panels,  walls,  and  doors.  Pass- 
ing through  the  village,  beyond  the  church 
the  traveller  emerges  abruptly  on  the  brow 
of  a  gre6n  hill,  where,  before  him,  rise  the 
ruins  of  Crozant  Castle.  Forty  years  ago, 
in  Le  Peche  de  M.  Antoine,  George  Sand 
wrote  that  description  of  this  spot  which  lias 
been  qiiuted  since  in  every  handbook  to  the 
Creuse  country.  The  scene  is  unchanged  in 
its  romantic  beauty.  Certainly  an  eyesore 
of  a  notice-board  stands  there  to  warn  you 
that  if  you  do  not  pay  the  tax  to  the  warden 


of  the  ruins,  you  will  be  fined.  You  think 
it  is  a  practical  joke,  for  no  warden,  no  lodge, 
is  visible,  not  a  creature  in  sight,  excepting 
a  decrepit  herdswoman  driving  home  her  few 
sheep  and  goats  from  the  mountain  side. 
She  extends  her  skinny  palm  as  you  pass, 
and  you  take  her  for  a  beggar.  But  she  is 
the  State-appointed  official,  a  shepherde.ss 
seneschal  well  in  keeping  with  the  scene. 

The  glory  of  these  i-uins  is  their  admirable 
situation.  Those  acquainted  with  the  splendid 
rocky  eyrie  of  Carreg  Cennen,  near  Llandilo, 
South  Wales,  will  hei*e  be  forcibly  reminded 
of  it.  The  landscape  at  Crozant  is  on  a 
smaller  scale,  but  more  picturesque.  Broken 
fragments  of  the  ruin  stretch  along  the  pro- 
montory, at  the  head  of  which  stands  a  solitary 
tower,  with  the  hills  on  each  side  sloping 
down  to  the  bed  of  a  river,  the  Creuse  on 
the  one  hand,  the  Sedelle  on  the  other,  whose 
waters,  dashing  over  huge  blocks  of  stone, 
meet  noisily  at  the  foot  of  the  headland 
underneath  the  tower.  It  is  a  rough  scramble 
down  to  the  margin  of  the  stream.  From 
below,  mountain  ruin  and  mountain  rocks 
are  indistinguishable  from  each  other  ;  the 
village  lies  concealed  behind  the  hill ;  not  a 
sign  of  life,  except  a  mill  on  the  Sedelle,  and 
the  goats  browsing  on  the  slopes,  breaks  the 
loneliness  of  that  sentinel  tower.  Its  history 
is  unknown,  but  tradition  assigns  its  origin 
to  the  Saracens.  George  Sand  liked  a  pic- 
turesque background  for  the  love  scene  of 
her  novel,  and  could  hardly  have  found  one 
more  fitly  romantic  than  this  for  the  un- 
expected meeting  of  chivalrous  Emile  and 
golden-haired  Gilberte,  who,  straying  away 
from  their  party,  go  clambering  over  the 
rocks,  ascending  the  Sedelle  together,  and 
stopping  to  rest  among  the  foxgloves  and 
fern,  where  Emile  is  surprised  into  a  con- 
fession of  his  love. 

Only  the  fading  light  forces  you  away, 
back  to  the  inn  and  the  excellent  supper 
there  provided  for  you.  At  Crozant  the 
tourist  is  known  as  at  least  a  possibUity. 
But  he  accepts  his  position  as  partly  that  of 
a  guest,  and  in  the  evening  joins  the  family 
party  in  the  kitchen,  than  which  we  have 
seldom  seen  a  pleasanter  picture  of  a  rustic 
interior.  It  was  the  eve  of  a  holiday ;  the 
gi*andsire  of  the  family  sat  smoking  silently 
in  the  ingle  nook,  but  every  one  else  w^as 
alert— the  housewife  busy  preparing  a  cake 
of  liberal  dimensions,  and  other  comestibles 
for  the  morrow's  feast.  Neighboui-s  and 
relatives  dropj)ed  in  to  lend  a  hand,  or  to 
chat,  or  to  have  a  look  at  the  strangers — 
the  last  not  least  of  fireside  amusements  in 
the  quiet  little  village  colony  of  Crozant. 
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It  is  a  chai'ining  two  hours  walk,  over  hill 
and  dale,  through  chestnut  woods  and  unen- 
closed cornfields,  past  secluded  farmsteads 
and  upland  pastures,  to  Eguzon — a  sulky 
looking  settlement.  "  Few  halting  places  in 
France  so  disagreeable  as  Eguzon,"  so  runs 
the  opening  sentence  of  the  novel  above 
alluded  to.  The  ill  name  seems  to  cling, 
bringing  Eguzon  neglect  and  ill  luck.  Even 
the  railway  in  passing  has  kept  its  distance, 
leaving  Eguzon  practically  unbenefited,  and 
resenting  its  grievance.  A  quarter  of  a  mile 
onward,  down  the  high  road,  effectually  cut 
off  from  it  by  a  precipitous  ravine,  rise  the 
towers  of  the  ancient-looking  castle  of 
Chateau brun,  boldly  situated  on  the  summit 
of  a  wooded  eminence.  The  castle,  which  is 
in  good  I'epair  and  still  used  as  a  private 
residence,  as  represented  in  George  Sand's 
novel,  is  approached  by  winding  paths  through 
the  brushwood.  The  interior  is  not  thrown 
open  to  strangers,  but  the  view  of  the  Creuse 
winding  through  the  valley  under  the  hill, 
repays  the  ascent.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  fascinating  walk  than  awaits 
the  pedestrian  who,  descending  from  the 
castle,  follows  the  stream's  course  from 
Chateaubrun  to  Gargilesse. 

Eight  miles  of  picturesque  solitude  by  the 
river  side  ;  the  Creuse  winds  incessantly, 
and  each  fresh  vista  seems  prettier  than  the 
last.  Here  and  there  the  footpath  is  indis- 
tinguishable, and  the  walker  must  scramble 
over  rocks  and  through  gaps  in  the  hedges. 
Now  the  slopes  and  base  of  the  valley  are 
strewn  with  granite  boulders,  then  the 
river  bends,  and  the  next  reach  discloses  a 
stretch  of  pasture,  perhaps  a  solitary  cowherd 
driving  down  his  beasts  to  drink  imder  the 
alders  among  the  water  plants,  the  sage 
and  mint  growing  on  the  sandy  margin 
of  the  stream.  Sometimes  a  mill  rises  on 
the  opposite  bank,  with  its  sluices  forming 
mimic  cataracts  in  the  stream,  and  its  little 
boats  moored ;  then  comes  a  wild,  sun- 
scorched  ti*act,  all  fern  and  moss.  The 
upper  hill  slopes  are  excellent  hunting 
gi-ounds  for  the  naturalist,  especially  for  the 
bntterfly-catcher.  Meadow-browns,  fritil- 
laries,  clouded-yellows,  painted-ladies,  silver- 
studded  blues,  and  other  rarer  "flying 
flowers,"  are  sunning  themselves  in  numbers 
on  the  warm  rocks.  The  scene  recalls,  in 
miniature,  some  valleys  of  the  Italian  Alps. 
It  has  the  same  seclusion,  the  same  char- 
acteristic beauty  and  brilliant  sunshine. 

Gargilesse  stands  high  above  the  Creuse, 
hut  well  sheltered  by  the  higher  slopes 
enclosing  it  on  three  sides.      The  pride  of 


this  village  is  its  interesting  thirteenth-cen- 
tiu*y  church,  in  the  Transition  style,  showing 
round  and  pointed  arches  intermixed.  It 
contains  the  fine  sculptured  marble  tomb  of 
an  ancient  seigneur,  and  some  remarkable 
frescoes  on  the  vault  of  the  apse.  Quarters 
for  the  night  may  be  obtained  at  Gargilesse, 
though  it  can  scarcely  boast  of  a  regular  inn. 
The  traveller  is  here  so  rare  a  phenomenon 
that  his  arrival  excites  a  sensation  and 
public  curiosity  almost  inconceivable,  con- 
sidering we  are  only  a  few  miles  from  a 
railway  station.  An  artist  has  passed 
occasionally,  but  the  tourist,  pure  and  simple, 
is  hardly  known  even  by  reputation.  The 
quiet,  orderly,  thriving  village  community 
have  for  their  part  no  wish  to  leave  the 
place  they  belong  to,  and  cannot  conceive 
what  could  prompt  a  reasonable  being  so 
to  do. 

The  route  along  the  Creuse  may  be  followed, 
if  desired,  beyond  Gargilesse  to  Argenton, 
on  the  main  line.  Or  the  traveller  may 
prefer  to  make  his  way  back  to  La  Chatre 
across  country,  joining  the  diligence  road  at 
Cluis,  whose  church  tower  will  serve  as  a 
guide  in  the  steeple- chase  which  his  morning 
walk  may  resemble.  But  the  hopeless  dull- 
ness and  sameness  of  the  highroads  of  A  ready 
should  be  shunned  at  all  costs,  though  we  go 
astray  more  than  once  and  expose  ourselves 
to  the  contempt  of  the  country  people,  to 
whom  this  preference  of  muddy  lanes  and 
trackless  fields  and  commons  seems  little 
short  of  insanity.  But  into  these  byways  he 
must  go  who  would  discover  the  character- 
istics of  country  districts,  and  note  their 
differences. 

In  bidding  adieu  to  the  Creuse,  we  part 
from  the  wild  rocky  scenery  of  yesterday, 
and  soon  pass  back  into  the  silent,  rural 
Berry  of  George  Sand's  pastorals.  The  long 
green  lanes,  with  undulating  pastures  and 
cornfields  behind  their  thick  tall  hedges, 
recall  those  of  Devonshire,  but  they  are  less 
lonely. 

George  Sand  knew  the  ground  by  heart, 
having  explored  and  studied  its  most  secret 
recesses,  and  to  her  its  modest  charms  re- 
vealed themselves.  Scarce  a  native  would 
take  the  trouble,  and  they  are  not  such  as  to 
invite  travellers.  Yet  many  will  prize  George 
Sand's  pictures  from  nature  the  more,  in  that 
they  deal  not  with  the  world's  wonders  but 
with  what  lies  within  every  man's  reach,  yet 
out  of  which  not  one  artist  in  a  generation 
can  thus  produce  a  pennanent  addition  to 
the  world's  enjoyment. 

Bertha  Thomas. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

•y,  which  Doctor 
uly  described  as 
aod  eventful, 
>t  have  failed  to 
leep  impression 
e.  During  itfi 
had,  as  it  were, 
rmed  out  of  my- 
self. My  instinctive  distrust  of  the  twin 
brotherH  Eric  and  Eiailius,  the  growth  of  a 
groundless  jealousy,  was  for  a  while  forgotten, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  recital  I  was 
lost  iu  the  contemplation  of  the  tragic 
pictures  which  had  been  presented  to  my 
mind's  eye.  Singularly  enough,  the  most 
startling  bit  of  colour  in  these  pictures,  that 
of  the  two  brothers  in  their  life  and  death 
struggle  on  the  outer  walla  of  the  lighthouse, 
was  not  to  me  the  dominant  feature  of  the 
remarkable  story.  The  awful,  unnatural 
contest,  Avicia's  agony,  Silvain's  soul-moving 
appeals,  and  the  dread  silence  of  Kristel — - 
all  this  was  as  nought  iu  comparison  with 
the  figure  of  a  solitary  man  standing  on  the 
sea-shore,  gazing  in  the  direction  of  his  lost 
happiness.  I  traced  his  life  back  through 
the  years  during  which  he  was  engaged  in 
his  relentless  pursuit  of  the  brother  who 
had  brought  desolation  into  hie  life.  In 
him,  and  in  him  alone,  was  centred  the  true 
pathos  of  the  story  ;  it  was  he  who  had  been 
robbed,  it  was  he  who  had  been  wronged. 
No  deliberate  act  of  treachery  lay  at  his 
door ;  he  loved,  and  liad  been  deceived. 
Those  in  whom  he  placed  his  trust  had 
deliberately  betrayed  him.  The  vengeance 
he  sought  and  consummated  was  just. 

I  did  not  make  Doctor  Louis  acquainted 


with  my  views  on  the  subject,  knowing  that 
he  would  not  agree  with  me,  and  that  all  his 
sympathies  were  bestowed  upon  Silvain. 
There  was  something  of  cowardice  in  this 
concealment  of  my  feelings,  but  although  I 
experienced  twinges  of  conscience  for  iny 
want  of  courage,  it  was  not  difficult  for  me 
to  justify  myself  in  my  own  eyes.  Doctor 
Louis  was  the  father  of  the  woman  I  loved, 
and  in  his  hands  lay  my  happiness.  On  no 
account  must  I  instil  doubt  into  his  miod  ; 
he  was  a  man  of  decided  opinions,  dogmatic, 
and  strong-willed.  No  act  or  word  of  mine 
must  cause  him  to  have  the  least  distrust  of 
me.  Therefore  I  played  the  cunning  part, 
and  was  silent  with  respect  to  those  thre&ds 
in  the  story  whicli  possessed  the  firmest  hold 
upon  his  affections. 

This  enforced  silence  accentuated  and 
strengthened  my  view.  Siivaio  and  Avicia 
were  weak,  feeble  creatures.  The  man  of 
great  heart  and  resolute  will,  the  man  whose 
sufferings  and  wrongs  made  him  a  martyr, 
was  Kristel.  Faithful  in  love,  faithful  in 
hate.  Trustful,  heroic,  unflinching.  In  a 
word,  a  man. 

But  he  and  his  brother,  and  the  woman 
who  had  been  the  instrument  of  their  fate, 
belonged  to  the  past.  Tbey  were  dead  and 
gone,  and  in  the  presence  of  Doctor  Louis  I 
put  them  aside  awhile.  Time  enough  to 
think  of  them  when  I  was  alone.  Mean- 
while Eric  and  Emilius  remained.  They 
Uved,  and  between  their  lives  and  mine  there 
was  a  link.  Of  this  I  entertained  no  donbt, 
nor  did  I  doubt  that,  in  this  connection,  the 
future  would  not  be  colourless  for  us.  To 
be  prepared  for  the  course  which  events 
might  take  :  this  was  now  my  task  and  my 
duty.     The  thought  was  constantly  in    jdj 
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mind,  "As  Kristel  acted,  so  would  I  act,  in 
love  and  hate." 

I  observed  Doctor  Louis's  eyes  fixed 
earnestly  upon  my  face. 

**  You  are  agitated,"  he  said. 

"Is  not  such  a  story,"  1  said  evasively, 
"  enough  to  agitate  one  1  Its  movements  are 
as  the  movements  of  a  sublime  tragedy." 

"True,"  mused  Doctor  Louis;  "even  in 
obscure  lives  may  be  found  such  elements." 

"  You  have  told  me  little,"  I  said,  "  of  Eric 
and  Emilius.  Do  they  reside  permanently  in 
the  lighthouse  in  which  their  mother  died  1 " 

"  They  have  a  house  in  the  village  by  the 
sea,"  replied  Doctor  Louis,  "  and  they  are  in 
a  certain  sense  fishermen  on  a  large  scale. 
The  place  has  possessed  for  them  a  fascina- 
tion, and  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  never 
be  able  to  tear  themselves  away  from  it. 
But  their  intimate  association  with  it  will 
soon  be  at  an  end." 

"  In  what  way  1 " 

"They  have  sold  their  house  and  boats, 
and  are  coming  to  reside  in  Nerac  for  a 
time." 

I  started  and  turned  aside,  for  I  did  not 
wish  Doctor  Louis  to  see  the  cloud  upon 
my  face. 

"  Only  for  a  time  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"It  depends  upon  circumstances,"  said 
Doctor  Louis.  "If  they  are  happy  and 
contented  in  the  present  and  in  their  pros- 
pects in  the  future,  they  will  remain.  Other- 
wise, they  will  seek  a  larger  sphere." 

"  Is  this  their  idea  t  " 

"Not  theirs  alone.  I  am  partly  respon- 
sible. We  have  talked  of  it  often,  and  I 
have  urged  them  not  to  waste  their  lives 
in  a  village  so  small  and  primitive  as  that 
in  which  they  were  born." 

"  Somewhat  destructive  of  your  own 
theories  of  happiness,  doctor,"  I  observed. 
"  Yourself,  for  instance,  wasting  yoiu*  life  in 
a  small  place  like  !N  erac,  when  by  your  gifts 
you  are  so  well  fitted  to  play  yom*  part  in  a 
large  city." 

"I  am  selfish,  I  am  afraid,"  he  said  with 
a  deprecatory  smile,  "  and  am  too  much 
wrapped  up  in  my  own  ease  and  comfort. 
At  the  same  time  you  must  bear  in  mind 
that  mine  is  an  exceptional  case.  It  is  a 
regretful  thing  to  be  compelled  to  say  that 
the  majority  of  lives  and  homes  are  less 
happy  than  my  own.  Often  there  is  love, 
and  poverty  stands  at  the  bright  door  which 
opens  but  on  a  scene  of  privation  and  ill- 
requited  toil.  Often  there  is  wealth,  in  the 
use  of  which  there  has  been  an  endeavour  to 
purchase  love,  which,  my  friend,  is  not  a 
marketable    commodity.      Often  there    are 


sorrow  and  sickness,  and  neither  faith 
nor  patience  to  lighten  the  load.  It  is  my 
good  fortune  to  have  none  of  these  ills. 
We  have  love  and  good  health,  and  a  suffi- 
cient share  of  worldly  prosperity  to  provide 
for  our  days.  Therefore  I  will  leave  myself 
out  of  the  question.  What ! "  he  cried, 
interrupting  himself  in  a  tone  at  once  light 
and  earnest ;  "  am  I  entirely  useless  in 
Nerac  1     Do  I  do  no  good  whatever  ]  " 

"You  do  much,"  I  said,  "and  also  do 
Eric  and  Emilius  in  their  village.  Y^ou  liave 
admitted  that  they  are  fishermen  on  a  large 
scale,  and  possess  boats.  Consequently  they 
employ  labour,  and  the  wages  they  pay 
support  the  homes  of  those  who  serve 
them." 

"  With  some  young  men,"  said  Doctor 
Louis,  with  a  good-humoured  laugh,  "  there 
is  no  arguing.  They  are  so  keen  in  defence 
that  they  have  a  formidable  paiTy  for  every 
thrust.  To  the  point,  then,  without  argu- 
ment. Eric  and  Emilius  have  in  them 
certain  qualities  which  render  me  doubtful 
whether,  as  middle-aged  men,  they  would  be 
in  their  proper  sphere  in  theii*  village  by  the 
sea.  The  maidens  there  find  no  serious 
favour  in  their  eyes." 

"  Do  they  look,"  I  asked,  with  a  torturing 
pang  of  jealousy,  "  with  a  moi*e  appreciative 
eye  upon  the  maidens  in  Neiuc  ?  " 

"Tush,  tush,"  said  Doctor  Louis,  in  a 
kind  tone,  laying  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder ; 
"  vex  not  yourself  unnecessarily.  Youth's 
hot  blood  is  a  torrent,  restless  by  day  and 
night,  never  satisfied,  never  content,  for 
ever  seeking  cause  to  fret  and  fume.  You 
have  given  evidence  of  wisdom,  Gabriel — 
exercise  it  when  it  is  most  needed.  You  are 
still  disturbed.     Well,  question  me." 

"  Of  all  the  maidens  in  Neiuc,"  I  said, 
striving  to  speak  with  calmness,  "  Lauretta 
is  the  fairest  and  sweetest." 

"Go  on,  my  friend.  I,  her  father,  will 
not  gainsay  you." 

"Is  it  because  she  is  fairer  and  sweeter 
than  any  Eric  and  Emilius  have  seen  in  the 
village  by  the  sea  that  they  quit  their  home 
there,  and  come  to  live  in  Nerac  %  " 

"A  plain  question,  obscurely  put.  Were 
I  simply  an  ordinary  friend  of  yours,  and 
not  Lauretta's  father,  I  might  feel  inclined 
to  play  with  you ;  but  as  it  is,  my  happiness 
here  is  too  largely  at  stake.  Do  not  fall 
into  error,  Gabriel.  Viewing  with  a  selfish 
eye — a  human  failing,  common  enough — 
yoiu*  own  immediate  affairs,  forget  not  that 
I,  Lauretta's  father,  am  as  deeply  concerned 
in  them  as  yourself.  Never  would  I  be 
guilty   of   the  crime  of   forcing   my  child's 
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affections.  Do  you  think  I  love  her  less 
than  you  do  1  If  it  should  be  your  happy  fate 
to  be  a  father,  you  will  learn  how  much 
purer  and  higher  is  the  love  of  a  father  than 
that  which  a  young  man,  after  an  hour's 
acquaintance,  bears  for  the  maiden  whom  he 
would  wed." 

"  After  an  hour's  acquaintance ! "  I  ex- 
claimed, somewhat  hotly. 

"  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  more,"  responded 
Doctor  Louis,  gravely  "compared  with  my 
knowledge  of  my  child." 

The  I'etort  was  well-merited,  and  I  mur- 
mured, "Forgive  me!"  The  consistently 
sweet  accents  of  Doctor  Louis's  voice  pro- 
duced in  me,  at  this  moment,  a  feeling  of 
self-reproach,  and  a  true  sense  of  my  petulance 
and  imperiousness  forced  itself  upon  me. 

"There  is  little  need  to  ask  forgiveness," 
said  Doctor  Louis ;  "I  can  make  full  allow- 
ance for  the  impetuous  passions  of  youth,  and 
if  I  wish  you  to  place  a  curb  upon  them  it 
is  for  your  welfare  and  that  of  my  child. 
Indulgence  in  such  extravagances  leads  to 
injustice.  Grabriel,  I  will  be  entirely  frank 
with  you.  Before  your  anrival  in  Nerac  I 
had  a  slight  suspicion  that  one  of  the  brothers 
— towards  both  of  whom  I  feel  as  a  father — 
had  an  affection  for  Lauretta  which  might 
have  ripened  into  love.  It  is  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  a  beautiful  girl  should  inspii'e 
a  sentiment  in  the  breasts  of  more  than  one 
man,  but  she  can  belong  only  to  one,  to  him 
to  whom  her  heart  is  drawn.  What  passed 
between  us  when  you  spoke  to  me  as  a  lover 
of  my  daughter  was  honest  and  outspoken. 
The  encouragement  you  received  from  me 
would  have  been  withheld  had  it  not  been 
that  I  saw  you  occupied  a  place  in  Lauretta's 
heart,  and  that  the  one  end  and  aim  I  have 
in  view  is  her  happiness." 

"  Is  it  too  much  to  ask,"  I  said,  "  to  which 
of  the  brothers  you  referred! " 

"Altogether  too  much,"  replied  Doctor 
Louis.  "It  is  an  unrevealed  secret,  and  the 
right  is  not  mine  to  say  more  than  I  have 
said." 

I  did  not  speak  for  a  little  while ;  I  was 
the  slave  of  conflicting  passions.  One  moment 
I  believed  entirely  in  Doctor  Louis ;  another 
moment  I  doubted  him ;  and  through  all  I 
was  oppressed  by  a  consciousness  that  I  was 
doing  him  an  injustice. 

"Anything  more,  Gabriel?"  he  asked. 

"Nothing  special,  sir,"  was  my  reply,  "  but 
in  a  genei-al  way." 

"Well?" 

"  Born  under  such  singular  circumstances, 
and  of  such  a  father  as  8ilvaiu,  it  would  not 
be  unnatural   to   suppose   that  they  might 


inherit   some   touch   of   his   strangely  sym- 
pathetic nature." 

"They  have  inherited'  it,"  said  Doctor 
Louis ;  "  there  exists  between  them  a  sym- 
pathy as  strange  as  that  which  existed  in 
Silvain.  I  am  at  liberty  to  say  nothing 
moi-e." 

He  spoke  in  a  firm  tone,  and  I  did  not 
question  him  further.  As  I  accompanied 
him  home  we  conversed  upon  general  subjects, 
and  I  took  pains  to  convey  to  him  an  assur- 
ance that  there  was  nothing  really  serious  in 
the  ungracious  temper  I  had  displayed.  He 
was  relieved  at  this,  and  we  fell  into  our  old 
confidential  manner  with  each  other. 

I  passed  the  evening,  as  usual,  in  the 
society  of  his  wife  and  Lauretta.  Peace 
descended  upon  me,  and  in  the  sweet  presence 
of  these  pure  women  I  was  tranquil  and 
happy.  How  lovely,  how  beautiful  was  this 
home  of  love  and  tender  thought !  The  wild 
storms  of  life  died  away,  and  strains  of  soft, 
angelic  music  melted  the  heart,  and  made 
themselves  heard  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
silences.  Doctor  Louis's  gaiety  returned  to 
him ;  he  smiled  upon  me,  and  indulged  in 
many  a  harmless  jest.  I  was  charmed  out 
of  my  moody  humour,  and  contributed  to 
the  innocent  enjoyment  of  the  home  circle. 
The  hours  passed  till  it  was  near  bed-time, 
and  then  it  was  that  a  change  came  over  me. 
Sitting  by  Lauretta's  side,  turning  the  pages 
of  an  illustrated  book  of  travel,  I  heai^  the 
names  of  Eric  and  Emilius  spoken  by  Doctor 
Louis.  He  was  telling  his  ^vife  of  the  im- 
pending change  in  their  mode  of  life,  and 
there  was  an  affectionate  note  in  his  voice, 
and  also  in  hers,  which  jarred  upon  me. 
I  started  to  my  feet,  and  they  all  turned  to 
me  in  surprise.  I  recovered  myself  in  a 
moment,  and  explained  that  I  had  suddenly 
thought  of  something  which  rendered  it 
necessary  that  I  should  go  at  once  to  the 
house  I  had  taken,  and  of  which  Martin 
Hartog  was  at  present  the  sole  custodian. 

"  But  you  were  not  to  leave  us  till  the  end 
of  the  week,"  e2q)ostulated  Lauretta's  mother. 
"  Is  it  so  very  important?  " 

"Indeed  it  is,"  I  replied  with  a  smile, 
"and  should  have  been  attended  to  earlier." 

"  You  will  return  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Not  to-night.  You  need  have  no  anxiety ; 
everything  is  pi-epared,  and  I  shall  be  quite 
comfortable." 

"My  wife  is  thinking  of  the  sheets," 
observed  Doctor  Louis  jocosely  j  **  whether 
they  are  properly  aireil." 

"I  have  seen  to  that,"  she  said,  "and 
there  is  a  fire  in  everv  room." 

"  Then  we  can  safely  let  liim  go,"  rejoined 
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Doctor  Louis.  "  He  is  old  enough  to  take 
care  of  himself,  and,  besides,  be  is  now  a 
householder,  and  has  duties.  We  shall  see 
you  to-morrow,  Gabriell " 
'^  Yes,  I  shall  be  here  in  the  morning." 
So  I  wished  them  good-night,  and  presently 
was  out  in  the  open,  walking  through  dark 
sluulows. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

In  solitude  I  reviewed  with  amazement, 
the  occurrences  of  the  last  few  moments.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  had  been  impelled  to  do 
what  I  had  done  by  an  occult  agency  outside 
myself.  Not  that  I  did  not  approve  of  it. 
It  was  in  accordance  with  my  intense  wish 
and  desire — which  had  lain  dormant  in  the 
sweet  society  of  Lauretta — to  be  alone,  in 
order  that  I  might,  without  interruption, 
think  over  the  story  I  had  heard  from  Doctor 
Louis's  lips.  And  now  that  this  wish  and 
desire  were  gratified,  the  one  figure  which 
still  rose  vividly  before  me  was  the  figure  of 
Kristel.  As  I  walked  onward  1  followed 
the  hapless  man  mentally  in  his  just  pursuit 
of  the  brother  who  had  snatched  the  cup  of 
Imppiness  from  his  lips.  Yes,  it  was  just 
and  right,  and  what  he  did  I  would  have 
done  under  similar  circumstances.  Of  all 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  tragic  drama  he, 
and  he  alone,  commanded  my  sympathy. 

The  distance  from  Doctor  Louis's  house  to 
mine  was  under  two  miles,  but  I  prolonged 
it  by  a  detour  which  brought  me,  without 
premeditation,  to  the  inn  known  as  the  Three 
Black  Crows.  I  had  no  intention  of  going 
there  or  of  entering  the  inn,  and  yet,  finding 
myself  at  the  door,  I  pushed  it  open,  and 
walked  into  the  room  in  which  the  customers 
took  their  wine.  This  room  was  furnished 
with  rough  tables  and  benches,  and  I  seated 
myself,  and  in  response  to  the  landlord's 
inquiry,  ordered  a  bottle  of  his  best,  and 
imited  him  to  share  it  with  me.  He,  nothing 
loth,  accepted  the  invitation,  and  sat  at  the 
table,  emptying  his  glass,  which  I  continued 
to  fill  for  him,  while  my  own  remained  un- 
tasted.  I  had  been  inside  the  Three  Black 
Otows  on  only  one  occasion,  in  the  company 
of  Doctor  Louis,  and  the  landlord  now  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  for  the  honour  I  did 
him  by  papng  him  another  visit.  It  was 
only  the  sense  of  his  words  which  reached 
my  ears,  my  attention  being  almost  entirely 
drawn  to  two  men  who  were  seated  at  a 
table  at  the  end  of  the  room,  drinking  bad 
wine  and  whispering  to  each  other.  Observing 


my  eyes  upon  them,  the  landlord  said  in  a 
low  tone,  "Strangers.** 

"  You  do  not  know  them  V  1  asked. 

"  Never  saw  them  before,"  he  replied. 

Their  backs  were  towards  me,  and  I  could 
not  see  their  faces,  but  I  noticed  that  one 
was  hump-backed,  and  that,  to  judge  from 
their  attire,  they  were  poor  peasants. 

"I  asked  them,"  said  the  landlord, 
"whether  they  wanted  a  bed,  and  they 
answered  no,  that  they  wei*e  going  further. 
If  they  had  stopped  here  the  night  I  should 
have  kept  watch  on  them." 

"Why!" 

"  I  don't  like  their  looks,  and  my  wife's  a 
timorous  creature.  Then  there's  the  children 
—  you've  seen  my  little  ones,  I  think,  sirl" 

"Yes,  I  have  seen  them.  Surely  those 
men  would  do  them  no  harm." 

"  Perhaps  not,  sir ;  but  a  man,  loving  those 
near  to  him,  thinks  of  the  possibilities  of 
things.  I've  got  a  bit  of  money  in  the 
house,  to  pay  my  rent  that's  due  to-morrow, 
and  one  or  two  other  accounts.  They  may 
have  got  scent  of  it." 

"  Do  you  think  they  have  come  to  Nerac 
on  a  robbing  expedition  ? " 

"  There's  no  telling.  Roguery  has  a  plain 
face,  and  the  signs  are  in  theirs,  or  my  name's 
not  what  it  is.  When  they  said  they  were 
going  further  on  I  asked  them  where,  and 
they  said  it  was  no  business  of  mine.  They 
gave  me  the  same  answer  when  I  asked  them 
where  they  came  from.  They're  up  to  no 
good,  that's  certain,  and  the  sooner  they're 
out  of  the  village  the  better  for  all  of  us." 

The  more  the  worthy  landlord  talked  the 
more  settled  became  his  instinctive  conviction 
that  the  strangers  were  rogues. 

"If  robbery  is  their  errand,"  I  said 
thoughtfidly,  "there  are  houses  in  Nerac 
which  would  yield  them  a  better  harvest 
than  yoiu*." 

"Of  course  there  is,"  was  his  i*esponse. 
"  Doctor  Louis's,  for  one.  He  has  generally 
some  money  about  him,  and  his  silver  plate 
w^ould  be  a  prize.  Are  you  going  back  there 
to-night,  sirl" 

"  No ;  I  am  on  my  road  to  my  own  house, 
and  I  came  out  of  the  way  a  little  for  the 
sake  of  the  walk," 

"That's  my  profit,  sir,"  said  the  landlord 
cheerfully.  "I  would  offer  to  keep  you 
company  if  it  were  not  that  I  don't  like 
to  leave  my  place." 

"  There's  nothing  to  fear,"  I  sjiid ;  "  if  they 
molest  me  I  should  be  a  match  for  them." 

"Still,"  urged  the  landlord,  "I  should 
leave  before  they  do.  It's  as  well  to  avoid  a 
difliculty  when  we  have  the  opportunity." 
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I  took  the  hint,  and  paid  my  score.  To 
all  appearance  there  was  no  reason  for  alarm 
on  my  part;  during  the  time  the  landlord 
and  I  were  conversing  the  strangers  had  not 
turned  in  our  direction,  and  as  we  spoke  in 
low  tones  they  could  not  have  heard  what 
we  said.  They  remained  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, with  their  hacks  towards  us,  now 
drinking  in  silence,  now  speaking  in  whispers 
to  each  other. 

Outside  the  Three  Black  Crows  I  walked 
slowly  on,  hut  I  had  not  gone  fifty  yards 
before  1  stopped.  What  was  in  my  mind 
was  the  reference  made  hy  the  landlord  to 
Doctor  Louis's  house  and  to  its  heing  worth 
the  plundering.  The  doctor's  house  con- 
tained wliat  was  dearer  to  me  than  life  or 
fortune.  Lauretta  was  there.  Should  I 
leave  her  at  the  mercy  of  these  scoundrels 
who  might  possihly  have  planned  a  robbery 
of  the  doctor's  money  and  plate  1  In  that 
case  Lauretta  would  be  in  danger.  My  mind 
was  instantly  made  up.  I  would  return  to 
the  Three  Black  Crows,  and  look  through 
the  window  of  the  room  in  which  I  had  left 
the  men,  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  still 
there.  If  they  were,  I  would  wait  for  them 
till  they  left  the  inn,  and  then  would  set  a 
watch  upon  their  movements.  If  they  were 
gone  I  would  hasten  to  the  doctor's  house, 
to  render  assistance,  should  any  be  needed. 
I  had  no  weapon,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  knife;  could  I  not  provide  myself 
with  something  more  formidable!  A  few 
paces  from  where  I  stood  were  some  trees 
with  stout  branches.  I  detached  one  of  these 
branches,  and  with  my  small  knife  fashioned 
it  into  a  weapon  which  would  serve  my 
purpose.  It  was  about  four  feet  in  length, 
thick  at  the  striking  end  and  tapering  tow^ards 
the  other,  so  that  it  could  be  held  with  ease 
and  used  to  good  purpose.  I  tried  it  on  the 
air,  swinging  it  round  and  bringing  it  down 
with  sufficient  force  to  kill  a  man,  or  with 
certainty  to  knock  the  senses  out  of  him  in 
one  blow.  Then  I  rettimed  to  the  inn,  and 
looked  through  the  window.  In  the  settle- 
ment of  my  proceedings  I  had  remembered 
that  there  was  a  red  blind  over  the  window 
which  did  not  entirely  cover  it,  and  through 
the  uncovered  space  I  now  saw  the  strangers 
sitting  at  the  table  as  I  had  left  them. 

Taking  care  to  make  no  noise  I  stepped 
away  from  the  window,  and  took  up  a  posi- 
tion from  which  I  could  see  the  door  of  the 
inn,  which  was  closed.  I  myself  was  in 
complete  darkness,  and  thei*e  was  no  moon 
to  betray  me ;  all  that  was  needed  from  me 
was  caution. 

I  watched  fully  half-an-hour   before   the 


door  of  the  inn  was  opened.  No  person  had 
entered  during  my  watch,  the  inhabitants  of 
Nerac  being  early  folk  for  rest  and  work. 
The  two  strangers  lingered  for  a  moment 
upon  the  threshold,  peering  out  into  the 
night ;  behind  them  w^as  the  landlord,  with 
a  candle  in  his  hand.  I  did  not  observe  that 
any  words  passed  between  them  and  the 
landlord;  they  stepped  into  the  road,  and 
the  door  was  closed  upon  them.  Then  came 
the  sounds  of  locking  and  bolting  doors  and 
windows.     Then,  silence. 

I  saw  the  faces  of  the  men  as  they  stood 
upon  the  threshold ;  they  were  evil-looking 
fellows  enough,  and  their  clothes  were  of  the 
commonest. 

For  two  or  three  minutes  they  did  not 
stir ;  there  had  been  nothing  in  their  manner 
to  arouse  suspicion,  and  the  fact  of  their 
lingering  on  the  roadway  seemed  to  denote 
that  they  were  uncertain  of  the  route  they 
should  take.  That  they  raised  their  faces  to 
the  sky  was  not  against  them ;  it  was  a 
natiutil  seeking  for  light  to  guide  them. 

To  the  left  lay  the  little  nest  of  buildings 
amongst  which  were  Father  Daniel's  chapel 
and  modest  house,  and  the  more  pretentious 
dwelling  of  Doctor  Louis ;  to  the  right  were 
the  woods,  at  the  entrance  of  which  my  own 
house  was  situated.  Which  road  would  the 
strangers  take!  The  left,  and  it  was  part 
evidence  of  a  guilty  design.  The  right,  and 
it  would  be  part  proof  that  the  landlord's 
suspicions  were  baseless. 

They  exchanged  a  few  words  which  did 
not  reach  my  ears.  Then  they  moved  onwards 
to  the  left.  I  grasped  my  weapon,  and  crept 
after  them. 

But  they  walked  only  a  dozen  steps,  and 
paused.  I,  also.  In  my  mind  was  the 
thought,  "Continue  the  route  you  have 
commenced,  and  you  are  dead  men.  Turn 
from  it,  and  you  are  safe." 

The  direction  of  the  village  was  the  more 
tempting  to  men  who  had  no  roof  to  shelter 
them,  for  the  reason  that  in  Father  Daniel's 
chapel — which,  built  on  an  eminence,  over- 
looked the  village — flights  were  visible  from 
the  spot  upon  which  I  and  they  were  stand- 
ing. There  was  the  chance  of  a  straw  bed 
and  charity's  helping  hand,  never  withheld 
by  the  good  priest  from  the  poor  and  wretched. 
On  their  right  was  dense  darkness;  not  a 
glimmer  of  light. 

Nevertheless,  after  the  exchange  of  a  few 
more  words  which,  like  the  others,  were 
unheard  by  me,  they  seemed  to  resolve  to 
seek  the  gloomier  way.  They  turned  from 
the  village,  and  facing  me,  walked  past  me 
in  the  direction  of  the  woods. 
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I  breathed  more  freely,  and  fell  into  a 
cmious  mental  consideration  of  the  relief  I 
experienced  Was  it  because,  walking  as 
they  were  from  the  villao^e  in  which  Lauretta 
was  sleeping,  I  was  spared  the  taking  of 
these  men's  lives  ?  No.  It  was  because  of 
the  indication  they  afforded  me  that  Lauretta 
was  not  in  peril.  In  her  defence  I  could 
have  justified  the  taking  of  a  hundred  lives. 
No  feeling  of  guilt  would  have  haunted  me ; 
there  would  have  been  not  only  no  remorse 
but  no  pity  in  my  soul.  The  violation  of 
the  most  sacred  of  human  laws  would  be 
justified  where  Lauretta  was  concerned.  She 
was  mine,  to  cherish,  to  protect,  to  love — 
mine,  inalienably.  She  belonged  to  no  other 
man,  and  none  shoidd  step  between  her  and 
me— neither  he  whose  ruffianly  design  threat- 
ened her  with  possible  harm,  nor  he,  in  a 
higher  and  more  polished  grade,  who  strove 
to  win  her  affections  and  wrest  them  from 
me.  In  an  equal  way  both  were  equally 
mj  enemies,  and  I  should  be  justified  in 
acting  by  them  as  Kristel  had  acted  to 
Silvain. 

Ah,  but  he  had  left  it  too  late.  Not  so 
would  I.  Let  but  the  faintest  breath  of 
certainty  wait  upon  suspicion,  and  I  would 
scotch  it  effectually  for  once  and  all.  Had 
Kristel  possessed  the  strange  power  in  his 
hours  of  dreaming  which  Silvain  possessed, 
he  would  not  have  been  robbed  of  the  happi- 
ness which  was  his  by  right.  He  would 
have  been  forewarned,  and  Avicia  would 
have  been  his  wife.  In  every  step  in  life  he 
took  there  wo\ild  have  been  the  fragrance  of 
flowers  around  him,  and  a  heavenly  light. 
Thus,  with  me,  and  for  me. 

Did  I,  then,  admit  that  there  was  any 
resemblance  in  the  characters  of  Avicia  and 
Lauretta  1  No ;  one  was  a  weed,  the  other  a 
rose.  Here  coarseness,  there  refinement. 
Here  low  desire  and  cunning ;  there  angelic 
purity  and  goodness.  But  immeasui^ably 
beneath  Lauretta  as  Avicia  was,  KristeFs 
love  for  the  girl  would  have  made  her  radiant 
and  spotless. 

All  this  time  I  was  stealthily  following  the 
strangers  to  the  woods.  Once  I  tripped. 
The  soimd  arrested  them ;  they  clutched 
each  other  in  fear. 

"What  was  thati"  one  said  hoarsely. 
**Are  we  being  followed  T* 

I  stood  motionless,  and  they  stood  without 
movement  for  many  moments.  Then  they 
simultaneously  emitted  a  deep-drawn  sigh. 

"It  was  the  wind,"  said  the  man  who  had 
ab-eady  spoken. 

I  smiled  in  contempt ;  not  a  breath  of 
^d  was  stirring ;  there  was  not  the  flutter 


of   a  leaf,  not  the  waving  of   the  lightest 
branch.     All  was  still  and  quiet. 

They  resumed  theii*  course,  and  I  crept 
after  them  noiselessly.  They  entered  the 
wood  ;  the  trees  grew  more  thickly  clustered. 

"  This  will  do,"  I  heard  one  say ;  and  upon 
the  words  they  threw  themselves  to  the 
ground,  and  fell  into  slumber. 

Sleep  came  to  them  instantaneously.  I 
bent  over  them,  and  was  satisfied.  The  land- 
lord of  the  Three  Black  Crows  was  mis- 
taken. I  moved  softly  away,  and  when 
I  was  at  a  safe  distance  from  them  I  lit  a 
match  and  looked  at  my  watch  ;  it  was  twenty 
minutes  to  eleven,  and  before  the  minute 
hand  had  passed  the  hour  I  arrived  at  my 
house.  The  door  was  fast,  but  I  saw  a  light 
in  the  lower  room  of  the  gardener's  cottage, 
which  I  had  given  to  Martin  Hartog  as  a 
residence  for  him  and  his  daughter. 

"  Hartog  is  awake ;"  I  thought,  "  expecting 
me  perhaps." 

I  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  cottage,  and 
received  no  answer;  I  knocked  again  with 
the  same  result. 

"  Hartog  !  Hartog  1 "  I  called ;  and  still 
no  answer  came. 

The  door  had  fastenings  of  lock  and  latch. 
I  put  my  hand  to  the  latch,  and  finding  that 
the  key  had  not  been  turned  in  the  lock, 
opened  the  door  and  entered.  Martin  Hartog 
was  not  there. 

The  room,  however,  was  not  without  an 
occupant.  At  the  table  sat  a  young  girl, 
the  gardener's  daughter,  asleep.'  She  lay 
back  in  her  chair,  and  the  light  shone  upon 
her  face.  I  had  seen  her  when  she  was 
awake,  and  knew  that  she  was  beautiful,  but 
as  I  gazed  now  upon  her  sleeping  form  I  was 
siu'prised  to  discover  that  she  was  even  fairer 
than  I  had  supposed.  She  had  hair  of  dark 
brown,  which  curled  most  gracefully  about 
her  brow  and  head ;  her  face,  in  its  repose, 
was  sweet  to  look  upon  ;  she  was  not  dreesed 
as  the  daughter  of  a  labouring  man,  but  with 
a  certain  daintiness  and  taste  which  deepened 
my  surprise;  there  was  lace  at  her  sleeves 
and  around  her  white  neck.  Had  I  not 
known  her  station  I  should  have  taken 
her  for  a  lady.  She  was  young,  not  more 
than  eighteen  or  nineteen  I  judged,  and 
life's  springtime  lay  sweetly  upon  her. 
There  was  a  smile  of  wistful  tenderness  on 
her  lips. 

Her  left  arm  was  extended  over  the  table, 
and  her  hand  rested  upon  the  portrait  of  a 
man,  almost  concealing  the  features.  Her 
right  hand,  which  was  on  her  lap,  enfolded  a 
letter,  and  that  and  the  portrait — ^which, 
without  curious  prying,  I  saw  was  not  that 
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of  her  father — doubtless  were  the  motive  of 
a  pleasant  dream. 

I  took  in  all  this  in  a  momentary  glance, 
and  quickly  left  the  room,  closing  the  door 
behind  me.  Then  I  knocked  loudly  and 
roughly,  and  heard  the  hurried  movements 
of  a  sudden  awaking.  She  came  to  the  door 
and  cried  softly,  "  Is  that  you,  father  ?  The 
door  is  unlocked." 

"  It  is  I,"  I  said.  "  Is  yoiu'  father  not  at 
home,  then?" 

She  opened  the  door,  and  fell  back  a  step 
in  confusion. 

"  I  should  have  let  vour  father  know,"  I 
said,  "  that  I  intended  to  sleep  here  to-night 
— but  indeed  it  was  a  hasty  decision.  I  hope 
I  have  not  alarmed  you." 

"Oh,  no,  sir,"  she  said.  "We  did  not 
expect  you.  Father  is  away  on  business; 
I  expected  him  home  earlier,  and  waiting  for 
him  I  fell  asleep.  The  servants  are  not 
coming  till  to-morrow  morning." 

"  1  know.     Have  you  the  keys  1 " 

She  gave  them  to  me,  and  asked  if  she 
could  do  anything  for  me.  I  answered  no, 
that  there  was  nothing  required.  As  I 
wished  her  good- night  a  man's  firm  steps  were 
heard,  and  Martin  Hartog  appeared.  He 
cast  swift  glances  at  his  daughter  and  me, 
and  it  struck  me  that  they  were  not  devoid 
of  suspicion.  I  explained  matters,  and  he 
appeared  contented  with  my  explanation ; 
then  bidding  his  daughter  go  indoors  he 
accompanied  me  to  the  house. 

There  was  a  fire  in  my  bedroom,  almost 
burnt  out,  and  the  handiwork  of  an  affection- 
ate and  capable  •  housewife  was  everywhere 
apparent.  Martin  Hartog  showed  an  in- 
clination then  and  there  to  enter  into  par- 
ticulars of  the  work  he  had  done  in  the 
grounds  during  my  absence,  but  I  told  him 
I  was  tired,  and  dismissed  him.  I  listened 
to  his  retreating  footsteps,  and  when  I  heard 
the  front  door  closed  I  blew  out  the  candle 
and  sat  before  the  dying  embers  in  the  grate. 
Darkness  was  best  suited  to  my  mood,  and 
I  sat  and  mused  upon  the  events  of  the  last 
forty-eight  hours.  Gradually  my  thoughts 
became  fixed  upon  the  figures  of  the  two 
strangers  I  had  left  sleeping  in  the  woods, 
in  connection  with  the  suspicion  of  their 
designs  which  the  landlord  had  imparted  to 
me.  So  concentrated  was  my  attention  that 
I  re-enacted  all  the  incidents  of  which  they 
were  the  inspirers — the  fashioning  of  the 
branch  into  a  weapon,  the  watch  I  had  set 
upon  them,  their  issuing  from  the  inn,  the 
landlord  standing  behind  with  the  candle  in 
his  hand,  their  lingering  in  the  road,  the 
first  steps  they  took  towainls  the  village,  their 


turning  back,  and  my  stealthy  pursuit  after 
them — not  the  smallest  detail  was  omitted. 
I  do  not  remember  undressing  and  going  to 
bed.  Encompassed  by  silence  and  darkness 
I  was  only  spiritually  awake. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

I  WAS  aroused  at  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  by  the  arrival  of  the  servants 
of  the  household  whom  Laiuretta's  mother 
had  engaged  for  me.  They  comprised  a 
housekeeper,  who  was  to  cook  and  generally 
superintend,  and  two  stout  wenches  to  do 
the  rougher  work.  In  such  a  village  as 
Nerac  these,  in  addition  to  Martin  Hai-tog, 
con8titute<i  an  establishment  of  importance. 

They  had  been  so  well  schooled  by 
Lauretta's  mother  before  commencing  the 
active  duties  of  their  service,  that  w^hen  I 
rose  I  found  the  breakfast-table  spread,  and 
the  housekeeper  in  attendance  to  receive  my 
orders.  This  augured  well,  and  I  experienced 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of 
the  happy  life  before  me.  Like  mother,  like 
daughter.  Lauretta  would  be  not  only  a 
sweet  and  loving  companion,  but  the  same 
order  and  regularity  would  reign  in  our 
home  as  in  the  home  of  her  childhood.  I 
blessed  the  cliance,  if  chance  it  was,  which 
had  led  me  to  Nerac,  and  as  I  paced  the 
room  and  thought  of  Lauretta,  I  said  audibly, 
"  Thank  God  I " 

Breakfast  over,  I  strolled  into  the  grounds, 
and  made  a  careful  inspection  of  the  work 
which  Martin  Hartog  had  performed.  The 
conspicuous  conscientiousness  of  his  labours 
added  to  my  satisfaction,  and  I  gave  expres- 
sion to  it.  He  received  my  approval  in  manly 
fashion,  and  said  he  would  be  glad  if  I 
always  s(x)ke  my  mind,  "as  I  always  speak 
mine,"  he  added.  It  pleased  me  that  he 
was  not  subservient ;  in  all  conditions  of 
life  a  man  owes  it  to  himself  to  maintain, 
within  proper  bounds,  a  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence. While  he  was  pointing  out  to  me 
this  and  that,  and  urging  me  to  make  any  sug- 
gestions which  occurred  to  me,  his  daughter 
came  up  to  us  and  said  that  a  man  wished 
to  speak  to  me.  I  asked  who  the  man  was, 
and  she  replied,  "  The  landlord  of  the  Three 
Black  Crows."  Ciu'ious  as  to  his  purpose  in 
making  so  early  a  call,  and  settling  it  with 
myself  that  his  errand  was  on  business,  in 
connection,  perhaps,  with  some  wine  he 
wished  to  dispose  of,  I  told  the  young  woman 
to  send  him  to  me,  and  presently  he  appeared. 
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There  was  an  expression  of  awkwardness,  I 
thought,  in  his  face  as  he  stood  before  me, 
cap  in  hand. 

**Well,  landlord,"  I  said,  smiling;  "you 
wish  to  see  mel  " 

"Yes,  sir."     And  there  he  stopped. 

"Goon,"  I  said,  wondering  somewhat  at 
his  hesitation. 

"  Can  I  speak  to  you  alone,  sir  1 " 

"  Certainly.  Hartog,  I  will  see  you  again 
presently." 

Martin  Hartog  took  the  hint,  and  left  us 
together. 

"  Now,  landlord,"  I  said. 

"  It's  about  those  two  men,  sir,  you  saw 
in  my  place  last  night." 

"Those  two  meni "  I  said,  pondering,  and 
then  a  light  broke  upon  me,  and  I  thought 
it  (angular — as  indeed  it  was — that  no  recol- 
lection, either  of  the  men  or  the  incidents 
in  association  with  them  should  have  occurred 
to  me  since  my  awaking.     **  Yes  1 " 

"Tott  are  quite  safe,  sir,"  said  the  land- 
lord, "I  am  glad  to  find." 

"  Qmte  safe,  landlord  ;  but  why  should 
you  be  so  specially  glad  1 " 

"  Nothing's  happened  here  then,  sir  1 " 

"Nothing." 

"  That's  what  brought  me  round  so  early 
this  morning,  for  one  thing;  I  was  afraid 
something  mig/U  have  happened." 

"  Kindly  explain  yourself,"  I  said,  not  at 
all  impatient,  but  amused  rather.  "  What 
inight  have  happened] " 

"Well,  sii-,  they  might  have  found  out, 
somehow  or  other,  that  you  were  sleeping  in 
the  house  alone  last  night " — and  here  he 
hroke  off  and  asked,  "You  did  sleep  here 
alone  last  night  1 " 

"Certainly  I  did,  and  a  capital  night's 
rest  I  had." 

"  Glad  to  hear  that,  sir.  As  I  was  saying, 
if  they  had  found  out  that  you  were  sleeping 
here  alone,  they  might  have  taken  it  into 
their  heads  to  trouble  you." 

"They  might,  landlord,  but  facts  are 
stubborn  things.    They  did  not,  evidently." 

"I  understand  that  now,  sir,  but  I  had 
my  fears,  and  that's  what  brought  me  round 
for  one  thing." 

"  An  expression  you  have  used  once  before, 
landlord.  'For  one  thing.*  I  infer  there 
must  be  another  thing  in  your  mind." 

"  There  is,  sir.    You  haven't  heard,  then  ?  " 

"As  yet  I  have  heard  nothing  but  a 
number  of  very  enigmatical  observations 
from  you  with  respect  to  those  men.  Ah, 
yes,  I  remember ;  you  had  your  doubts  of 
them  when  I  visited  you  on  my  road  home  1" 

"  I  had,  sir ;  1  told  you  I  didn't  like  the 


looks  of  them,  and  that  I  was  not  easy  in 
my  mind  about  my  own  family,  and  the  bit 
of  money  I  had  in  my  place  to  pay  my  rent 
with,  and  one  or  two  other  accounts." 

"That  is  so;  you  are  bringing  the  whole 
affair  back  to  me.  I  saw  the  men  after  I 
left  the  Three  Black  Crows." 

"  You  did,  sir  !     When  I     Where  1 " 

"  To  tell  you  would  be  to  interrupt  what 
you  have  come  here  to  say.  No  more  round- 
abouts, landlord.  Say  what  you  have  to  say 
right  on." 

"Well,  sir,  this  is  the  way  of  it.  I 
suspected  them  from  the  first,  and  you  will 
bear  witness  of  it  before  the  magistrate. 
They  were  strangers  in  Nerac,  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  I  should  have  refused  to  sell 
them  a  bottle  of  red  wine  when  they  asked 
for  it.  It's  my  trade  to  supply  customers, 
and  the  wine  was  the  worst  I  had,  conse- 
quently the  cheapest.  I  had  no  right  to  ask 
their  business,  and  if  they  chose  to  answer 
me  uncivilly,  it  was  their  affair.  I  wouldn't 
tell  everybody  mine  on  the  asking.  They 
paid  for  the  wine,  and  there  was  an  end  of 
it.  They  called  for  another  bottle,  and  when 
I  brought  it  I  did  not  draw  the  cork  till  I 
had  the  money  for  it,  and  as  they  wouldn't 
pay  the  price — not  having  it  about  'em — the 
cork  wasn't  drawn,  and  the  bottle  went 
back.  I  had  trouble  to  get  rid  of  them,  but 
they  stumbled  out  at  last,  and  I  saw  no 
more  of  them.  Now,  sir,  you  will  remember 
that  when  we  were  speaking  of  them  Doctor 
Louis's  house  was  mentioned  as  a  likely 
house  for  rogues  to  break  into  and  rob." 

"  A  moment,"  I  interrupted  in  agitation. 
"  Doctor  Louis  is  safe  t " 
Quite  safe,  sir." 
And  his  wife  and  daughter) " 
Quite  safe,  sir." 

"Goon." 

"  The  villains  couldn't  hear  what  we  said, 
no  more  than  we  could  hear  what  they  were 
whispering  about.  But  they  had  laid  their 
plans,  and  tried  to  hatch  them — worse  luck 
for  one,  if  not  for  both  the  scoundrels ;  but 
the  other  will  be  caught  and  made  to  pay 
for  it.  What  they  did  betw^een  the  time 
they  left  the  Three  Black  Crows  and  the 
time  they  made  an  attempt  to  break  into 
Doctor  Louis's  is  at  present  a  mystery. 
Don't  be  alarmed,  sir ;  I  see  that  my  news 
has  stirred  you,  but  they  have  only  done 
harm  to  themselves.  No  one  else  is  a  bit  the 
worse  for  their  roguery.  Doctor  Louis  and 
his  good  wife  and  daughter  slept  through 
the  night  undisturbed  ;  nothing  occurred  to 
rouse  or  alarm  them.  They  got  up  as  usual, 
the  doctor  being  the  first— he  is  known  as 
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an  early  riser.  As  it  happened,  it  was 
fortunate  that  he  was  outside  his  house 
before  his  lady,  for  although  we  in  Nerac 
have  an  idea  that  she  is  as  brave  as  slie  is 
good,  a  woman,  after  all,  is  only  a  woman, 
and  the  sight  of  blood  is  what  few  of  them 
can  stand." 

"  The  sight  of  blood  !  "  I  exclaimed.  But 
that  I  was  assured  that  Lauretta  was  safe 
and  well,  I  should  not  have  wasted  a  moment 
on  the  landlord,  eager  as  I  was  to  learn  what 
he  had  come  to  tell.  My  mind,  however, 
was  quite  at  ease  with  respect  to  my  deai* 
girl,  and  the  next  few  minutes  were  not  so 
precious  that  I  could  not  spare  them  to  heai* 
the  landlord's  strange  story. 

"  That,"  he  resumed,  "  is  what  the  doctor 
saw  when  he  went  to  the  back  of  his  house. 
Blood  on  the  ground — and  what  is  more, 
what  would  have  given  the  ladies  a  greater 
shock,  there  before  him  was  the  body  of  a 
man— dead." 

"Whatman?"  I  asked. 

"That  I  can't  for  a  certainty  say,  sir, 
because  I  haven't  seen  him  as  yet.  I'm 
telling  the  story  second-hand,  as  it  was  told 
to  me  awhile  ago  by  one  who  had  come 
straight  from  the  doctor's  house.  There 
was  the  blood,  and  there  the  man ;  and  from 
the  description  I  should  say  it  was  one  of 
the  men  who  were  drinking  in  my  place 
last  night.  It  is  not  ascertained  at  what 
time  of  the  night  he  and  his  mate  tried 
to  break  into  the  doctor's  house,  but  the 
attempt  was  made.  There  is  the  evidence  of 
it.  They  commenced  to  bore  a  hole  in  one 
of  the  shutters  at  the  back ;  the  hole  made, 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  enlargen  it,  and 
so  to  draw  the  fastenings.  However  they 
did  not  get  so  far  as  that.  They  could 
scarcely- have  been  at  their  scoundrelly  work 
a  minute  or  two  before  it  came  to  an 
end." 

"  How  and  by  whom  were  they  interrupted, 
landlord  I     That,  of  course,  is  known  t " 

"  It  is  not  known,  sir,  and  it'«  just  at  this 
point  that  the  mystery  commences.  There 
they  are  at  their  work,  and  likely  to  be 
successful.  A  dark  night,  and  not  a  watch- 
man in  the  village.  Never  a  need  for  one, 
sir.  Plenty  of  time  before  them,  and  des- 
perate men  they.  Only  one  man  in  the 
house,  the  good  doctor ;  all  the  others  women, 
easily  dealt  with.  Robbery  fii*st — if  inter- 
fered with,  murder  afterwards.  They  wouldn't 
have  stuck  at  it,  not  they !  But  there  it 
was,  sir,  as  God  willed.  Not  a  minute  at 
work,  and  something  occtm?.  The  question 
is,  what  f  The  man  lies  dead  on  the  ground, 
with  a  gimlet  in  his  hand,  and  Doctor  Louis, 


in  full  sunlight,  stands  looking  down  on  the 
strange  sight." 

"The  man  lies  dead  on  the  ground,"  I 
said,  repeating  the  landlord's  words ;  "  but 
there  were  two." 

"  No  sign  of  the  other,  sir ;  he's  a  vanished 
body.     People  are  out  searching  for  him." 

"  He  wUl  be  found,"  I  said 

"  It's  to  be  hoped,"  interrupted  the  land- 
lord. 

"  And  then  what  you  call  a  mystery  will 
be  solved." 

"  It's  beyond  me,  sir,"  said  the  landlonl, 
with  a  puzzled  air. 

"  It  is  easy  enough.  These  two  scoundrels, 
would-be  murderers,  plan  a  robbery,  and 
proceed  to  execute  it.  They  are  iU-conditioned 
creatures,  no  better  than  savages,  swayed  by 
their  passions,  in  which  there  is  no  show  of 
reason.  They  quaiTel,  perhaps  about  the 
share  of  the  spoil  which  each  shall  take,  and 
are  not  wise  enough  to  put  aside  their  quarrel 
till  they  are  in  possession  of  the  booty. 
They  continue  their  dispute,  and  in  such 
savages  their  brutal  passions,  once  ix>used, 
swell  add  grow  to  a  fitting  climax  of  violence. 
So  with  these.  Probably  the  disagreement 
commenced  on  their  way  to  the  house,  and 
had  reached  an  angry  point  when  one  began 
to  bore  a  hole  in  the  shutter.  This  one  it  was 
who  was  found  dead.  The  proof  was  in  his 
hand — the  gimlet  with  which  he  was  working. " 

"  Well  conceived,  sir,"  said  the  landlord, 
following  with  approval  my  speculative 
explanation. 

"  This  man's  face,"  I  continued,  "  would 
be  turned  toward  the  shutter,  his  back  to 
liis  comrade.  Into  this  comrade's  mind  darts, 
like  a  lightning  flash,  the  idea  of  committing 
the  robbery  alone,  and  so  becoming  the  sole 
possessor  of  the  ti*easure." 

"  Good,  sir,  good,"  said  the  landlord,  rub- 
bing his  hands. 

"  No  sooner  conceived  than  executed.  Out 
comes  his  knife,  or  perhaps  he  has  it  ready 
in  his  hand,  opened." 

"Why  opened,  sir?  Woidd  it  not  be  a 
fixed  blade?" 

"  No ;  such  men  carry  clasp-knives.  They 
are  safest,  and  never  attract  notice." 

"You  miss  nothing,  sir,"  said  the  land- 
lord admiringly.  "What  a  magistrate  you 
would  have  made  ! " 

"  He  plunges  it  into  liis  fellow-scoundrel's 
back,  who  falls  dead,  with  the  gimlet  in  his 
hand.     The  murder  is  explained." 

The  landlord  nodded  excitedly,  and  con- 
tinued to  rub  his  hands;  then  suddenly 
stood  quite  still,  with  an  incredulous  expres- 
sion on  his  face. 
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"  But  the  robbery  is  not  committed,"  he 
exclaimed ;  *^  the  house  is  not  broken  into, 
and  the  scoundrel  gets  nothing  for  his 
pains." 

With  superior  wisdom  I  laid  a  patronising 
hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"The  deed  done,"  I  said,  "and  he,  gazing 
iipon  his  dead  comrade,  is  overcome  with 
fear.  He  has  been  rash —  he  may  be  caught 
red-handed ;  the  execution  of  the  robbery 
"Will  take  time.  He  is  not  familiar  with  the 
habits  of  the  village,  and  does  not  know 
it  has  no  guardians  of  the  night.  One  may 
stroll  that  way  and  make  discovery.  Fool 
that  he  was !  He  has  not  only  committed 
murder,  he  has  robbed  himself.  Better  to 
have  waited  till  they  had  possession  of  the 
treasure ;  but  this  kind  of  logic  always  comes 
afterwards  to  ill-regulated  minds.  Under  the 
influence  of  his  newly-born  fears  he  recog- 
nises that  every  moment  is  precious ;  he 
dare  not  linger ;  he  dare  not  carry  out  the 
scheme.  Shuddering,  he  flies  from  the  spot, 
with  rage  and  despair  in  his  heart.  Unhappy 
wretch  I     The  curse  of  Cain  is  upon  him." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  landlord,  who  was  profuse  in  the 
expressions  of  his  admiration  at  the  light  I 
had  thrown  upon  the  case,  so  far  as  it  was 
known  to  us,  accompanied  me  to  the  house 
of  Doctor  Louis.  It  was  natural  that  I 
should  find  Lauretta  and  her  mother  in  a 
8tat«  of  agitation,  and  it  was  sweet  to  me 
to  learn  that  it  was  partly  caused  by  their 
anxieties  for  my  safety.  Doctor  Louis  was 
not  at  home,  but  had  sent  a  messenger  to 
my  house  to  inquire  after  me,  and  to  give 
me  some  brief  account  of  the  occurrences  of 
the  night.  We  did  not  meet  this  messenger 
on  our  way  to  the  doctor's ;  he  must  have 
taken  a  different  route  from  em's. 

"You  did  wrong  to  leave  us  last  night," 
said  Lauretta's  mother  chidingly. 

I  shook  my  head,  and  answered  that  it 
was  but  anticipating  the  date  of  my  removal 
by  a  few  days,  and  that  my  presence  in  her 
house  would  not  have  altered  matters. 

"  Everything  was  right  at  home,"  I  said. 
Home  !  What  inexpressible  sweetness  there 
was  in  the  word  I  "  Martin  Hartog  showed 
me  to  my  room,  and  the  servants  you  engageil 
came  early  this  morning,  and  attended  to  me 
as  though  they  had  known  my  ways  and 
tastes  for  years." 

You  slept  well  1 "  she  asked. 
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"  A  dreamless  night,"  I  i*eplied ;  "  but 
had  I  suspected  what  was  going  on  here,  I 
should  not  have  been  able  to  rest." 

"  I  am  glad  you  had  no  suspicion,  Gabriel ; 
you  would  have  been  in  danger.  Dreadful 
as  it  all  is,  it  is  a  comfort  to  know  that 
the  misguided  men  do  not  belong  to  our 
village." 

Her  merciful  heart  could  find  no  harsher 
term  than  this  to  apply  to  the  monsters,  and 
it  pained  her  to  hear  me  say,  "  One  has  met 
his  deserved  fate ;  it  is  a  pity  the  other  has 
escaped."  But  I  could  not  keep  back  the 
words. 

Doctor  Louis  had  left  a  message  for  me  to 
follow  him  to  the  office  of  the  village  magis- 
trate, where  the  affair  was  being  investigated, 
but  previous  to  going  thither,  I  went  to  the 
back  of  the  premises  to  make  an  inspection. 
The  village  boasted  of  one  constable,  and  he 
was  now  on  duty,  in  a  state  of  stupefaction. 
His  orders  were  to  allow  nothing  to  be  dis- 
turbed, but  his  bewilderment  was  such  that 
it  would  have  been  easy  for  an  interested 
person  to  do  as  he  pleased  in  the  way  of 
alteration.  A  stupid  lout,  with  as  much 
intelligence  as  a  vegetable.  However,  I  saw 
at  once  that  nothing  had  been  disturbed. 
The  shutter  in  which  a  hole  had  been  bored 
was  closed;  there  were  blood  stains  on  the 
stones,  and  I  was  surprised  that  they  were 
so  few ;  the  gate  by  which  the  villains  had 
effected  an  entrance  into  the  gaixlen  was 
open ;  I  observed  some  particles  of  sawdust 
on  the  window-ledge  just  below  where  the 
hole  had  boen  bored.  All  that  had  been 
removed  was  the  body  of  the  man  who  had 
been  murdered  by  his  comi*ade. 

I  put  two  or  three  questions  to  the  con- 
stable, and  he  managed  to  answer  in  mono- 
syllables, yes  and  no,  at  I'andom.  "  A 
valuable  assistant,"  I  thought,  "in  unravelling 
a  mysterious  case  1 "  And  then  I  reproached 
myself  for  the  sneer.  Happy  was  a  village 
like  Nerac  in  which  crime  was  so  rare,  and 
in  which  an  official  so  stupid  was  sufficient 
for  the  execution  of  the  law. 

The  first  few  stains  of  blood  I  noticed 
were  close  to  the  window,  and  the  stones 
thereabout  had  been  disturbed,  as  though  by 
the  falling  of  a  heavy  body. 

"  Was  the  man's  body,"  I  inquii-ed  of  the 
constable,  "  lifted  from  this  spot  1 " 

He  looked  down  vacantly  and  said,  "  Yes." 

"  You  are  sure  ] "  I  asked. 

"  Sure,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  but  whether 
the  word  was  spoken  in  reply  to  my  question, 
or  as  a  question  he  put  to  himself,  I  could 
not  determine. 

I  continued  my  examination  of  the  grounds. 
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From  the  open  gate  to  the  window  was  a 
distance  of  foHy-eight  yards ;  I  stepped 
exactly  a  yard,  and  1  counted  my  steps. 
The  path  from  gate  to  window  was  shaped 
like  the  letter  8,  and  was  for  the  most  part 
defined  by  tall  shrubs  on  either  side,  of 
a  height  varying  from  six  to  nine  feet. 
Tlirough  this  path  the  villains  had  made 
their  way  to  the  window ;  through  this  path 
the  murdei*er,  leaving  his  comrade  dead,  had 
made  his  escape.  Their  operations,  for  their 
own  safety's  sake,  must  undoubtedly  have 
been  conducted  while  the  night  was  still 
dark.  Reasonable  also  to  conclude  that, 
being  strangei*s  in  the  village  (although  by 
some  means  they  must  have  known  before- 
hand that  Doctor  Louis'  house  was  worth 
the  plundering),  they  could  not  have  been 
ivcquainted  with  the  devious  turns  in  the 
path  from  the  gate  to  the  window.  There- 
fore they  must  have  felt  their  way  through, 
touching  the  shrubs  with  their  hands,  most 
likely  breaking  some  of  the  slender  stalks, 
until  they  arrived  at  the  open  space  at  the 
back  of  the  building. 

These  reflections  impelled  me  to  make  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  shrubs,  and  I  was 
very  soon  startled  by  a  discovery.  Here  and 
thei*e  some  stalks  were  broken  and  torn 
away,  and  hei'e  and  there  were  indisputable 
evidences  that  the  shrubs  had  been  grasped 
by  human  hands.  It  was  not  this  that 
startled  me,  for  it  was  in  accordance  with 
my  own  ti*ain  of  reasoning,  but  it  was  that 
there  were  stains  of  blood  on  the  broken 
stalks,  especially  upon  those  which  had  been 
ix>ughly  torn  from  the  pai'ent  tree.  I  seemed 
to  see  a  man,  with  blood  about  him,  stagger- 
ing blindly  through  the  path,  snatching  at 
the  shrubs  both  for  support  and  guidance, 
and  the  loose  stalks  falling  from  his  hands 
iis  he  went.  Two  men  entered  the  grounds, 
only  one  left — that  one,  the  murderer.  The 
blood  stains  indicated  a  struggle.  Between 
whomi  Between  the  victim  and  the  per- 
jjetrator  of  the  deed?  In  that  case,  what 
became  of  the  theory  of  action  I  had  so 
elaborately  described  to  the  landlord  of  the 
Three  Black  CVowsl  I  had  imagined  an 
instantaneous  impulse  of  crime  and  its  in- 
stantaneous execution.  I  had  imagined  a 
death  as  sudden  as  it  was  violent,  a  deed 
from  ^vhich  the  murdeivr  had  escaped  with- 
out the  lea.st  injury  to  himself ;  and  here,  on 
both  sides  of  me,  were  the  clearest  proofs 
that  the  man  who  had  fled  must  have  been 
grievously  wounded.  My  ingenuity  was  at 
fault  in  the  endeavoiu*  to  bring  these  signs 
into  harmony  with  the  coin*se  of  events  I  had 
invented  in  my  interview  with  tlie  landlord. 


I  went  straight  to  the  office  of  the  magis- 
trate, a  small  building  of  four  i*ooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  the  two  in  fi^ont  being  used  as 
the  magistrate's  private  room  and  court,  the 
two  in  the  rear  as  cells,  not  at  all  imcom- 
fortable,  for  aggres.sors  of  the  law.  It  was 
but  rai'ely  that  they  were  occupied.  At  the 
door  of  the  court  I  encountered  Father  Daniel. 
He  was  pale,  and  much  shaken.  During  his 
lifetime  no  such  crime  had  been  perpetiuted 
in  the  village,  and  his  only  comfort  was  that 
the  actors  in  it  were  strangers.  But  that 
did  not  lessen  the  horror  of  the  deed,  and  his 
large  heart  overflowed  with  pity  both  for  the 
guilty  man  and  the  victim. 

"  So  sudden  a  death  ! "  he  said,  in  a  voice 
broken  by  teai*s.  "  No  time  for  i-epent- 
ance !  Thrust  bef oi-e  the  Eternal  Pi-esence 
weighed  down  by  sin  I  1  have  been  praying 
by  his  side  for  mercy,  and  for  mercy  upon 
his  murderer.    Poor  sinners  !  poor  sinners  1 " 

I  could  not  S3rmpathise  with  his  senti- 
ments, and  I  told  him  so  sternly.  He  made 
no  attempt  to  convert  me  to  his  views,  but 
simply  said,  "  All  men  should  pray  that  they 
may  never  be  tempted." 

And  so  he  left  me,  and  turned  in  the  dii'et*- 
tion  of  his  little  chapel  to  offer  up  prayers  for 
the  dead  and  the  living  sinners. 

Doctor  Louis  was  with  the  magistrate ; 
they  had  been  discussing  theories,  and  had 
heard  from  the  landlord  of  the  Three  Black 
Crows  my  own  ideas  of  the  movements  of 
the  strangers  on  the  previous  night. 

"  In  certain  respects  you  may  be  right  in 
your  speculations,"  the  magistrate  said ; 
"but  on  one  important  point  you  are  in 
error." 

"  I  have  already  discovered,"  I  said,  "  that 
my  theory  is  wrong,  and  not  in  accordance 
with  fact ;  but  we  will  speak  of  that  pre- 
sently.    What  is  the  point  you  refer  tot " 

"As  to  the  weapon  with  which  the  murder 
was  done,"  replied  the  magistrate,  a  shrewd 
man,  whose  judicial  perceptions  fitted  him 
for  a  larger  sphere  of  duties  than  he  wa^; 
called  upon  to  perform  in  Nei'ac.  "  No  knife 
was  used." 

"  What,  then,  was  the  weapon  1 "  I  asked. 

"  A  club  of  some  sort,"  said  the  magistrate, 
"with  which  the  dead  man  was  suddenly 
attacked  from  behind." 

"  Has  it  been  found  1 " 

"No,  but  a  search  is  being  made  for  it 
and  also  for  the  murderer." 

"  On  that  point  we  are  agreed.  Thei^  is 
no  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  missing  man  is 
guilty." 

"  Tliere  can  be  none,"  said  the  magistrate. 

"And   yet,"    iu'ge<l   Doctor   Louis,    in    a 
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gentle  tone,  "to  condemn  a  man  unheard 
is  repugnant  to  justice." 

"  There  are  circumstances,"  said  the  magis- 
trate decidedly,  "which  point  so  surely  to 
guilt  that  it  would  be  inimical  to  justice  to 
dispute  them.  By  the  way,"  he  continued, 
addi'essing  me,  "  did  not  the  landlord  of  the 
Three  Black  Crows  mention  something  to 
the  effect  that  you  were  at  his  inn  last  night 
after  you  left  Doctor  Louis's  house,  and  that 
you  and  he  had  a  convei*sation  respecting  the 
strangers,  who  were  at  that  time  in  the  same 
room  as  yourselves  ?  " 

"If  he  did,"  I  said,  "he  stated  what  is 
correct.  I  was  there,  and  saw  the  strangers, 
of  whom  the  landlord  entertained  suspicions 
which  have  been  proved  to  be  well  founded." 

"Then  you  will  be  able  to  identify  the 
body,  already,"  added  the  magistrate,  "  iden- 
tified by  the  landlord.  Confirmatory  evidence 
>lrengthens  a  case." 

"  I  shall  be  able  to  identify  it,"  I  said. 

We  went  to  the  inner  i-oom,  and  I  saw  at 
a  glance  that  it  was  one  of  the  strangei*8 
who  had  spent  the  evening  at  the  Thi'ee 
Black  Crows,  and  whom  I  had  afterwards 
watched  and  followed. 

"The  man  who  has  escaped,"  I  observed, 
'*  was  hump-backed." 

"That  tallies  with  the  landlord's  state- 
ment," said  the  magistrate. 

"  I  have  something  to  relate,"  I  said,  upon 
our  return  to  the  court,  "  of  my  own  move- 
ments last  night  after  I  quitted  the  inn." 

I  then  gave  the  magistrate  and  Doctor 
Louis  a  circumstantial  account  of  my  move- 
ments, without,  however,  entering  into  a 
description  of  my  thoughts,  only  in  so  far  as 
they  affected  my  determination  to  protect 
the  doctor  and  his  family  from  evil  designs. 

They  listened  with  great  interest,  and 
Doctor  Louis  pressed  my  hand.  He  under- 
stood and  approved  of  the  solicitude  I  had 
experienced  for  the  safety  of  his  household ; 
it  was  a  guarantee  that  I  woidd  watch  over 
hLs  daughter  with  love  and  firmness  and 
protect  her  from  harm. 

"But  you  ran  a  great  risk,  Gabriel,"  he 
:said  affectionately. 

"  1  did  not  consider  that,"  I  said. 

The  magistrate  looked  on  and  smiled;  a 
father  himself,  he  divined  the  undivulged 
ties  by  which  I  and  Doctor  Louis  were 
bound. 

"At  what  time,"  he  asked,  "do  you  say 
you  left  the  rogues  asleep  in  the  woods  1 " 

"It  was  twenty  minutes  to  eleven,"  I 
replied,  "  and  at  eleven  o'clock  I  reached  my 
house,  and  was  i-eceived  by  Martin  Hartog's 
daughter.     Hartog  was  absent,  on  business 


his  daughter  said,  and  while  we  were  talking, 
and  I  was  taking  the  keys  from  her  hands, 
Hartog  came  home,  and  accompanied  me  to 
my  bedroom." 

"  Were  you  at  all  disturbed  in  your  mind 
for  the  safety  of  your  friends  in  consequence 
of  what  had  passed  t " 

"Not  in  the  slightest.  The  men  I  left 
slumbering  in  the  woods  appeared  to  me  to 
be  but  ordinary  tramps,  without  any  special 
evil  intent,  and  I  was  satisfied  and  relieved. 
I  could  not  have  slept  else ;  it  is  seldom  that 
I  have  enjoyed  a  better  night." 

"  Cunning  rascals  !  May  not  their  slumbers 
have  been  feigned  1 " 

"  I  think  not.  They  were  in  a  profound 
sleep ;  I  made  sure  of  that.  No,  I  could  not 
have  been  mistaken." 

"It  is  strange,"  mused  Doctor  Louis, 
"  how  guilt  can  sleep,  and  can  forget  the 
present  and  the  futui*e !  " 

1  then  entered  into  an  account  of  the  in- 
spection I  had  made  of  the  path  from  the 
gate  to  the  window ;  it  was  the  magistrate's 
opinion,  from  the  position  in  which  the  body 
was  found,  that  there  had  been  no  struggle 
between  the  two  men,  and  here  he  and  I 
were  in  agreement.  What  I  now  narrated 
materially  w^eakened  his  opinion,  as  it  had 
materially  weakened  mine,  and  he  was  greatly 
perplexed.  He  was  annoyed  also  that  the 
signs  I  had  discovered,  wliich  confirmed  the 
notion  that  a  struggle  must  have  taken  place, 
had  escaped  the  attention  of  his  assistants. 
He  himself  had  made  but  a  cursory  examina- 
tion of  the  groimds,  his  presence  being 
necessary  in  the  court  to  take  the  evidence 
of  witnesses,  to  i*eceive  reports,  and  to  issue 
instructions. 

"There  are  so  many  things  to  be  con- 
sidered," said  Doctor  Louis,  "in  a  case  like 
this,  resting  as  it  does  at  present  entirely 
upon  circumstantial  evidence,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  some  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  Often  those  that  are  omitted  are 
of  greater  wdght  than  those  which  are 
argued  out  laboiiously  and  with  infinite 
patience.  Justice  is  blind,  but  the  law  must 
be  Argus-eyed.  You  believe,  Gabriel,  that 
there  must  liave  l)eeu  a  sti*uggle  in  my 
garden?" 

"  Such  is  now  my  belief,"  I  replied. 

"Such  signs  as  you  have  brought  befoi^e 
our  notice,"  continued  the  doctor,  "  are  to 
you  an  indication  that  the  man  who  escaped 
must  have  met  with  sevei-e  treatment?" 

"  Undoubteillv." 

"  Therefore,  that  the  struggle  was  a  violent 
one  1 " 

"Yes." 
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"And  prolonged  1 " 

"That  is  the  feasible  conclusion." 

"Such  a  struggle  could  not  have  taken 
place  without  considerable  disarrangement 
about  the  spot  in  which  it  occurred.  On  an 
even  pavement  you  would  not  look  for  any 
displacement  of  the  stones ;  the  utmost  you 
could  hope  to  discover  would  be  the  scratches 
made  by  iron  heels.  But  the  path  from  the 
gate  of  my  house  to  the  back  garden,  and 
all  the  walking  spaces  in  the  garden  itself, 
are  formed  of  loose  stones  and  gravel.  No 
such  struggle  could  take  place  there  without 
conspicuous  displacement  of  the  materials  of 
which  the  ground  is  composed.  If  it  took 
place  amongst  the  flowers,  the  beds  would 
bear  evidence.  I  observed  no  disorder  in 
the  flower  beds.     Did  youl" 

"No." 

"  Then  did  you  observe  such  a  disarrange- 
ment of  the  stones  and  gi*avel  as  I  consider 
would  be  necessary  evidence  of  the  struggle 
in  which  you  suppose  these  men  to  have  been 
engaged  1" 

I  was  compelled  to  admit  —but  I  admitted 
it  grudgingly  and  reluctantly — that  such  a 
disarrangement  had  not  come  witliin  my 
observation. 

"That  is  partially  destructive  of  your 
theory,"  pursued  the  doctor.  "There  is  still 
something  further  of  moment  which  I  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  say.  You  are  a  sound 
sleeper  ordinarily,  and  last  night  you  slept 
more  soundly  than  usual.  I,  unfoHunately, 
am  a  light  sleeper,  and  it  is  ideally  a  fact 
that  last  night  I  slept  more  lightly  than 
usual.  I  think,  Gabriel,  you  were  to  some 
extent  the  cause  of  this.  I  am  affected  by 
changes  in  my  domestic  arrangements ; 
duiing  many  pleasant  weeks  you  have  resided 
in  oiu*  house,  and  last  night  was  the  flrst, 
for  a  long  time  past,  that  you  slept  away 


from  us.  It  had  an  influence  upon  me ; 
then,  apart  from  your  absence,  1  was  think- 
ing a  great  deal  of  you."  (Here  I  observed 
the  magistrate  smile  again,  a  fatherly,  benig- 
nant smile.)  "As  a  rule  I  am  awakened  by 
the  least  noise — the  dripping  of  water,  the 
fall  of  an  inconsiderable  object,  the  mewing 
of  a  cat,  the  barking  of  a  dog.  Now,  last 
night  I  was  not  disturbed,  unusually  wakeful 
as  I  was.  The  wonder  is  that  I  was  not 
aroused  by  the  boring  of  the  hole  in  the 
shutter ;  the  unfortunate  wretch  must  have 
used  his  gimlet  very  softly  and  warily,  and 
under  any  circumstances  the  sound  produced 
by  such  a  tool  is  of  a  light  nature.  But  had 
any  desperate  struggle  taken  place  in  the 
garden  it  woidd  have  aroused  me  to  a  cer- 
tainty, and  I  should  have  hastened  down  to 
ascertain  the  cause.  Gabriel,  no. such  struggle 
occurred." 

"Then,"  said  the  magistrate,  "how  do 
you  account  for  the  injuries  the  man  who 
escaped  must  have  undoubtedly  received!" 

The  words  were  barely  uttei'ed  when  we 
all  started  to  our  feet.  There  was  a  great 
scuffling  outside,  and  cries  and  loud  voices. 
The  door  was  pushed  open,  and  half-a-dozen 
men  rushed  into  the  room,  guarding  one 
whose  arms  were  bound  by  ropes.  He  was 
in  a  dreadful  condition,  and  so  weak  that, 
without  support,  he  could  not  have  kept  his 
feet.  I  recognised  him  instantly;  he  was 
the  hump-backed  man  I  had  seen  in  the 
Three  Black  Crows. 

He  lifted  his  eyes  and  they  fell  on  the 
magistrate;  from  him  they  wandered  to 
Doctor  Louis;  from  him  they  wandered  to 
me.  I  was  gazing  steadfastly  and  sternly 
upon  him,  and  as  his  eyes  met  mine  his  head 
drooped  to  his  breast  and  hung  there,  while 
a  strong  shuddering  ran  through  him. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

|HE  examination  of  the 
prisoner  by  the  magis- 
trate lasted  but  a  very 
short  time,  for  the  reason 
that  no  replies  of  any 
kind  could  be  obtained 
to  the  questions  put  to 
him.  He  maintained  a 
dogged  silence,  and  al- 
though the  magistrate  impressed  upon  him 
that  this  silence  was  in  itself  a  strong  proof 
of  his  guilt,  and  that  if  he  had  anything  to 
s&y  in  his  defence  it  would  be  to  his  advan- 
tage to  say  it  at  once,  not  a  word  could  be 
extracted  from  him,  and  he  wan  taken  to  his 
cell,  instructions  being  given  that  he  should 
not  be  unbound  and  that  a  strict  watch 
.should  be  kept  over  him.  While  the  un- 
successful examination  was  proceeding  I 
observed  the  man  two  or  three  times  I'aise 
his  eyes  furtively  to  mine,  or  rather  en- 
deavour to  raise  them,  for  he  could  not,  for 
the  hundredth  part  of  a  second,  meet  my 
stem  gaze,  and  each  time  he  made  the 
attempt  it  ended  in  his  drooping  his  head 
with  a  shudder.  On  other  occasions  I  ob- 
served his  eyes  wandering  round  the  room  in 
a  wild,  disordered  way,  and  these  proceedings, 
which  to  my  mind  were  the  result  of  a  low, 
premeditated  cunning,  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  wished  to  convey  the  impi*es- 
sion  that  he  was  not  in  his  right  senses,  and 
therefore  not  entirely  responsible  for  his 
crime.  When  the  monster  was  taken  away 
I  spoke  of  this,  and  the  magistrate  fell  in 
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with  my  views,  and  said  that  the  assumption 
of  pretended  insanity  was  not  an  uncommon 
trick  on  the  ptirt  of  criminals.  I  then  asked 
him  and  Doctor  Louis  whether  they  would 
accompany  me  in  a  search  for  the  weapon 
with  which  the  dreadful  deed  was  committed 
(for  none  had  been  found  on  the  prisoner), 
and  in  a  further  examination  of  the  ground 
the  man  had  traversed  after  he  had  killed 
his  comrade  in  guilt.  Doctor  Louis  ex- 
pressed his  willingness,  but  the  magistrate 
said  he  had  certain  duties  to  attend  to  which 
would  occupy  him  half  an  hour  or  so,  and 
that  he  would  join  us  later  on.  80  Doctor 
Louis  and  I  depai-ted  alone  to  continue  the 
investigation  I  had  already  commenced. 

We  began  at  the  window  at  the  back  of 
the  doctor's  house,  and  I  again  propounded 
to  Doctor  Louis  my  theory  of  the  course  of 
action,  to  which  he  listened  attentively,  but 
was  no  more  convinced  than  he  had  been 
before  that  a  struggle  had  taken  place. 

**  But,"  he  said,  "  whether  a  struggle  for 
life  did  or  did  not  take  place  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  of  the  man's  guilt.  I  have 
always  viewed  circumstantial  evidence  with 
the  greatest  suspicion,  but  in  this  instance 
I  should  have  no  hesitation,  were  I  the 
monster's  judge,  to  mete  out  to  him  the 
punishment  for  his  crime.'' 

Shortly  afterwards  we  were  joined  by  the 
magistrate  who  had  news  to  communicate 
to  us. 

**  I  have  had,"  he  said,  "another  interview 
with  the  prisoner,  and  have  succeeded  in 
unlcx;king  his  tongue.  I  went  to  his  eeU, 
unaccompanied,   and  again  questioned  him. 
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To  my  surprise  he  asked  me  if  I  was  alone. 
I  moved  back  a  pace  or  two,  having  the  idea 
tliat  he  had  managed  to  loosen  the  ropes  by 
which  he  was  bound,  and  that  he  wished  to 
know  if  I  was  alone  for  the  purjwse  of 
attacking  me.  In  a  moment,  however,  the 
fear  was  dispelled,  for  I  sfiw  that  his  arms 
were  tightly  and  closely  bound  to  his  side, 
and  that  it  w^as  out  of  his  power  to  injure 
me.  He  repeated  his  question,  and  I  answered 
that  I  was  quite  alone,  and  that  his  question 
was  a  foolish  one,  for  he  had  the  evidence  of 
his  senses  to  convince  him.  He  shook  his 
head  at  this,  and  said  in  a  strange  voic^  that 
the  evidence  of  his  senses  was  sufficient  in 
the  case  of  men  and  women,  but  not  in  the 
case  of  spirits  and  demons.  I  smiled  in- 
wardly at  this  -for  it  does  not  do  for  a 
magistrate  to  allow  a  prisoner  from  whom 
he  washes  to  extract  evidence  to  detect  any 
signs  of  levity  in  his  judge— and  I  thought 
of  the  view  you  had  presented  to  me  that 
the  man  wished  to  convey  an  impression  that 
he  was  a  madman,  in  order  to  esc»ape  to  some 
extent  the  consequences  of  the  crime  he  had 
committed.  *  Put  spirits  and  demons,*  I  said 
to  him,  *out  of  the  question.  If  you  have 
anything  to  say  or  confess,  speak  at  once ; 
and  if  you  wish  to  convince  yourself  that 
there  are  no  witnesses  either  in  this  cell- 
though  that  is  plainly  evident  —or  outside, 
here  is  the  proof.*  I  threw  open  the  door, 
and  showed  him  that  no  one  was  listening  to 
our  speech.  *  I  cannot  put  spirits  or  demons 
out  of  the  question,*  he  said,  ^  because  I  am 
haunted  by  one,  who  has  brought  me  to 
this.'  He  looked  down  at  his  ropes  and 
imprisoned  limbs.  *  Are  you  guilty  or  not 
guilty  ]  *  I  asked.  *  I  am  not  guilty,'  he 
replied ;  *  I  did  not  kill  him.'  *  But  he  is 
murdered,'  I  said.  *  Yes,'  he  replied,  *  he  is 
murdered.'  *  If  you  did  not  kill  him,'  I  con- 
tinued, *  who  did  1 '  What  do  you  think  he 
answered?     'A  demon  killed  him,*  he  said, 

*  and  would  have  killed  me,  if  I  had  not  fled 
and  played  him  a  trick.'  I  gazed  at  him  in 
thought,  wondering  whether  he  had  the 
slightest  hope  that  he  was  imposing  upon 
me  by  his  lame  attempt  at  being  out  of  his 
senses.     *  A  demon  t  *   I  said  questioningly. 

*  Yes,  a  demon,'  he  replied.  ^  But,'  I  said,  and 
I  admit  that  my  tone  was  somewhat  banter- 
ing, 'demons  are  more  powerful  than  mortals.' 

*  TWt  is  where  it  is,*  he  said ;  *  that  is  why 
I  am  here.'  *  You  are  a  clumsy  scoundrel,* 
I  said,  *  and  I  will  prove  it  to  you ;  then  you 
may  be  induced  to  speak  the  truth  —  in 
which,*  I  added,  *  lies  your  only  hope  of  a 
mitigation  of  punishment.  Not  that  I  hold 
out  .tf>;T^ii  any  such  hope;  but  if  you  can 


establish,  when  you  are  ready  to  confess 
that  what  you  did  was  done  in  self-defence, 
it  will  be  a  point  in  your  favour.'  *  I  cannot 
confess,'  he  said,  *  to  a  crime  which  I  did  not 
commit.  I  am  a  clumsy  scoundrel  perhaps, 
but  not  in  the  way  you  mean.  Prove  it  to 
me  if  you  can.'  *  You  say,'  I  began,  'that  a 
demon  killed  your  comrade.'  *  He  did,*  per- 
sisted  the   prisoner.       *Ajid,*    I   continued, 

*  that  he  would  have  killed  you  if  you  had 
not  fled  from  him.'  *  He  would,'  said  the 
prisoner.  *  But,*  I  said,  *  demons  are  more 
powei-ful  than  men.  Of  what  avaU  would 
have  been  your  flight  ?  Men  can  only  walk 
or  nm ;  demons  can  fly.  The  demon  you 
have  invented  could  liave  easily  overtaken 
you  and  finished  you  as  you  say  he  finished 
the  man  you  murdered.*  He  was  a  little 
staggered  at  this,  and  I  saw  him  pondering 
over  it.     *  It  isn't  for  me,*  he  said  presently, 

*  to  pretend  to  know  why  he  did  not  suspect 
the  trick  I  played  him ;  he  could  have  killed 
me  if  he  wanted.  I  have  spoken  the  truth. 
I  heard  him  pursuing  me.'  'There  again,'  I 
said,  wondering  that  there  should  be  in  the 
the  world  men  with  such  a  low  order  of 
intelligence,  *you  heard  him  pursuing  you. 
Demons  glide  noiselessly  along.  It  is  im- 
possible you  could  have  heard  this  one.  You 
Avill  have  to  invent  another  story.*  '  I  have 
invented  none,*  he  persisted  doggedly,  and 
repeated,  *  I  have  spoken  the  truth.*  A&  I 
could  get  nothing  further  out  of  him  than 
a  determined  adherence  to  his  ridiculous 
defence,  I  left  him." 

"  Do  you  think,"  asked  Doctor  Louis* 
*'  that  he  lias  any,  even  the  remotest  belief 
in  the  story]  Men  sometimes  delude  them- 
selves." 

"  I  cannot  believe  it,"  replied  the  magis- 
trate, "and  yet  I  confess  to  being  slightly 
puzzled.  There  was  an  air  of  sincerity  about 
him  which  might  be  to  his  advantage  had  he 
to  deal  with  judges  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
cunning  of  criminals." 

"  Which  means,**  said  Doctor  Louis,  "  that 
it  is  really  not  impossible  that  the  man's 
mind  is  diseased.'* 

"No,"  said  the  magistrate,  in  a  pofdtiye 
tone,  "  I  cannot  for  a  moment  admit  it.  A  tale 
in  which  a  spirit  or  a  demon  is  the  principal 
actor  !     In  this  age  it  is  too  absurd !  '* 

At  that  moment  I  made  a  discovery ;  I 
drew  from  the  midst  of  a  bush  a  stick,  one 
end  of  which  was  stained  with  blood.  From 
its  position  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  thrown 
hastily  away;  there  had  certainly  been  no 
attempt  at  concealment. 

"Here  is  the  weapon,"  I  cried,  "with 
which  the  deed  was  done!" 
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The  magistrate  took  it  immediately  from 
mj  hand,  and  examined  it*. 

"Here,"  I  said,  pointing  downwards,  **^is 
the  direct  line  of  flight  taken  by  the  prisoner, 
and  he  must  have  flung  the  stick  away  in 
terror  as  he  ran." 

"It  is  an  improvised  weapon,"  said  the 
magistrate,  "  cut  but  lately  from  a  tree,  and 
fashioned  so  as  to  fit  the  hand  and  be  used 
with  effect." 

I,  in  my  turn,  then  examined  the  weapon, 
and  was  struck  by  its  resemblance  to  the 
branch  I  had  myself  cut  the  previous  night 
daring  the  watch  I  kept  upon  the  ruffians. 
I  spoke  of  the  resemblance,  and  said  that  it 
looked  to  me  as  if  it  were  the  self -same  stick 
I  had  shaped  with  my  knife. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  asked  the  magistrate, 
"  what  you  did  with  it  after  your  suspicions 
were  allayed  1 " 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "  I  have  not  the  slightest 
remembrance  what  I  did  with  it.  I  could 
not  have  carried  it  home  with  me,  or  I  should 
have  seen  it  this  morning  before  I  left  my 
house.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  after  my  mind 
was  at  ease  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
rufiians,  I  flung  it  aside  into  the  woods, 
having  no  further  use  for  it.  When  the 
men  set  out  to  perpetrate  the  robbery  they 
must  have  stumbled  upon  the  branch,  and, 
appreciating  the  pains  I  had  bestowed  upon 
i^  took  it  with  them.  There  appears  to  be 
no  other  solution  to  their  possession  of  it." 

"It  is  the  only  solution,"  said  the  magi.s- 
trate. 

"So  that,"  I  said,  with  a  sudden  thrill  of 
horror,  "  I  am  indirectly  responsible  for  the 
direction  of  the  tragedy,  and  should  have  been 
responsible  had  they  used  the  weapon  against 
those  I  love !     It  is  terrible  to  think  of." 

Doctor  Louis  pressed  my  hand.  "We 
have  all  happily  been  spared,  Gabriel,"  he 
said.  "  It  is  only  the  guilty  who  have 
suffered." 

We  continued  our  search  for  some  time, 
without  meeting  with  any  further  evidence, 
and  I  spent  the  evening  with  Doctor  Louis's 
family,  and  was  deeply  grateful  that  Provi- 
dence had  frustrated  the  villainous  schemes 
of  the  wretches  who  had  conspired  against 
them.  On  this  evening  Lauretta  and  I 
seemed  to  be  drawn  closer  to  each  other, 
and  once,  when  I  held  her  hand  in  mine  for 
a  moment  or  two  (it  was  done  unconsciously), 
and  her  father's  eyes  were  upon  us,  I  was 
satisfied  that  he  did  not  deem  it  a  breach  of 
the  obligation  into  which  we  had  entered 
with  respect  to  my  love  for  his  daughter. 
Indeed  it  was  not  possible  that  all  manifesta- 
tions of  a  love  so  profound  and  absorbing  as 


mine  should  be  successfully  kept  out  of 
sight ;  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  nature. 

I  slept  tliat  night  in  Doctor  Louis's  house, 
and  the  next  morning  Lauretta  and  Lauretta's 
mother  said  that  they  had  experienced  a 
feeling  of  security  because  of  my  presence. 

At  noon  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  magis- 
trate's office. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

My  purpose  was  to  obtain,  by  the  magis- 
trate's permission,  an  interview  with  the 
prisoner.  His  account  of  the  man's  sincere 
or  pretended  belief  in  spirits  and  demons 
had  deeply  interested  me,  and  I  wished  to 
have  some  conversation  with  him  respecting 
this  particular  adventure  which  had  ended 
in  mui'der.  I  obtained  without  difficulty 
the  permission  I  sought.  I  asked  if  the 
prisoner  had  made  any  further  admissions  oi* 
confession,  and  the  magistrate  answered  no, 
and  that  the  man  persisted  in  a  sullen  adher- 
ence to  the  tale  he  had  invented  in  his  own 
defence. 

"  I  saw  him  this  morning,"  the  magistrate 
said,  "and  interrogated  him  with  severity, 
to  no  effect.  He  continues  to  declare  himself 
to  be  innocent,  and  reiterates  his  fable  of 
the  demon." 

"  Have  you  asked  him,"  I  inquired,  "  to 
give  you  an  account  of  all  that  transpii'ed 
within  his  knowledge  from  the  moment  he 
entered  Neiuc  until  the  moment  he  was 
arrested  ] " 

"No,"  said  the  magistrate,  "it  did  not 
occur  to  me  to  demand  of  him  so  close  a 
description  of  his  movements;  and  I  doubt 
whcthei*  I  should  have  been  able  to  drag  it 
from  him.  The  truth  he  will  not  tell,  and 
his  invention  is  not  strong  enough  to  go 
into  minute  details.  He  is  conscious  of 
this,  conscious  that  I  should  trip  him  up 
again  and  again  on  minor  points  which  would 
be  fatal  to  him,  and  his  cunning  nature 
warns  him  not  to  thrust  his  head  into  the 
trap.  He  belongs  to  the  lowest  order  of 
criminals." 

My  idea  was  to  obtain  from  the  prisoner 
just  such  a  circumstantial  account  of  his 
movements  as  I  thought  it  likely  the  magis- 
trate would  have  extracted  from  him  ;  and  I 
felt  that  I  had  the  power  to  succeed  where 
the  magistrate  had  failed.  This  power  I 
determined  to  use. 

I  was  taken  into  the  man's  cell,  and  left 
there  without  a  word.     He  was  still  bound  ; 
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his  brute  face  was  even  more  brute  and 
haggard  than  before,  his  hair  was  matted, 
his  eyes  had  a  look  in  them  of  mingled 
terror  and  ferocity.  He  spoke  no  word,  but 
he  raised  his  head  and  lowered  it  again  when 
the  door  of  the  cell  was  closed  behind  me. 

"What  is  your  namel"  I  asked.  But  I 
had  to  repeat  the  question  twice  befoi'e  he 
answered  me. 

"  Pierre,"  he  said. 

"  Why  did  you  not  reply  to  me  at  once? " 
But  to  this  question,  although  I  repeated  it 
also  twice,  he  made  no  response. 

"  It  is  useless,"  I  said  sternly,  "  to  attempt 
evasion  with  me,  or  to  think  that  I  will  be 
content  with  silence.  I  have  come  here  to 
obtain  a  confession  from  you — a  true  con- 
fession, Pierre — and  I  will  force  it  from  you, 
if  you  do  not  give  it  willingly.  Do  you 
understand  me?     I  will  force  it  from  you." 

"  I  understand  you,"  he  said,  keeping  his 
face  averted  from  me,  "but  I  will  not 
speak." 

"Whyl"  I  demanded. 

"  Because  you  know  all ;  because  you  are 
only  playing  with  me;  because  vou  have  a 
design  against  me." 

His  words  astonished  me,  and  made  me 
more  determined  to  caiTy  out  my  intention. 
He  had  made  it  clear  to  me  that  there  was 
something  hidden  in  his  mind,  and  I  was 
i*esolved  to  get  at  it. 

"What  design  can  I  have  against  you,"  I 
said,  "of  which  you  need  be  afraid  1  You 
are  in  sufficient  peril  already,  and  there  is  no 
hope  for  you.  Your  life  is  forfeit.  What 
worse  danger  can  befal  you  ?  Soon  you  will 
be  as  dead  as  the  man  you  murdered." 

"  I  did  not  murder  him,"  was  the  strange 
reply,  "and  you  know  it." 

"  Fool ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  You  are  playing 
the  same  trick  upon  me  that  you  played 
upon  your  judge.  It  was  unsuccessful  with 
him ;  it  will  be  as  unsuccessful  with  me. 
Answer  me.  What  further  danger  can 
threaten  you  than  the  danger,  the  certain, 
positive  danger,  in  which  you  now  stand? 
You  are  doomed,  Pierre." 

"My  body  is,  perhaps,"  he  muttered,  "but 
not  my  soul." 

"  Oh,"  I  said,  in  a  tone  of  contempt,  "  you 
believe  in  a  soul." 

"  Yes,"  he  i-eplied,  " do  not  you?" 

"  I  ?  Yes.  With  reason,  with  intelligence. 
Not  out  of  my  fears,  but  out  of  my  hopes." 

"  I  have  no  hopes  and  no  fears,"  he  said. 
"I  have  done  wrong,  but  not  the  wrong 
with  which  I  am  charged." 

"  Look  at  me,  Pierre." 

His  response  to  this  was  to  hide  his  head 


closer  on  his  breast,  to  make  an  even  stronger 
endeavour  to  avoid  my  glance. 

"When  I  next  command  you,"  I  said, 
"  you  will  obey.  About  your  soul  ?  Believing 
that  you  possess  one,  what  worse  penl  can 
threaten  it  than  the  pass  to  which  you  have 
brought  it  by  your  crime?" 

And  still  he  doggedly  repeated,  "I  have 
committed  no  crime." 

"  You  fear  me  ? "  I  asked. 

"Yes." 

"  Why  ? " 

"Because  you  are  here  to  tempt  me,  to 
ensnare  me.     I  will  not  look  at  you." 

I  strode  to  his  side,  and  with  my  strong 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  forced  him  to  raise  his 
head,  forced  him  to  look  me  straight  in  the 
face.  His  eyes  wavered  for  a  few  moments, 
shifted  as  though  they  would  escape  my 
compelling  power,  and  finally  became  fixed 
on  mine.  He  had  no  power  to  resist  me. 
The  will  in  me  was .  strong,  and  produced  its 
effects  on  the  weaker  mind.  Gradually  what 
brilliancy  there  was  in  his  eyes  became 
dimmed,  and  drew  but  a  reflected,  shadowy 
light  from  mine.  Thus  we  remained  face  to 
face  for  four  or  five  minutes,  and  then  I 
spoke. 

"Relate  to  me,"  I  said,  "all  that  you 
know  from  the  time  you  and  the  man  who  is 
dead  conceived  the  idea  of  coming  to  Nerac 
up  to  the  present  moment.  Conceal  nothing. 
The  truth,  the  bare,  naked  truth." 

"We  wei*e  poor,  both  of  us,"  Pierre  com- 
menced, "and  had  been  poor  all  our  lives. 
That  would  not  have  mattered  had  we  been 
able  to  obtain  meat  and  wine.  But  we 
could  not.  We  were  neither  of  us  honest, 
and  had  been  in  prison  more  than  once  for 
theft.  We  were  never  innocent  when  we 
were  convicted,  although  we  swore  we  were. 
I  got  tired  of  it ;  starvation  is  a  poor  game. 
I  would  have  been  contented  with  a  little, 
and  so  would  he,  but  we  could  not  make 
sure  of  that  little.  Nothing  else  was  left  to 
us  but  to  take  what  we  wanted.  The  wild 
beasts  do;  why  should  not  we?  But  we 
were  too  well  known  in  our  village,  some 
sixty  miles  from  Nerac,  so,  talking  it  over, 
we  said  we  would  come  here  and  try  our 
luck.  We  had  heard  of  Doctor  Louis,  and 
that  he  was  a  rich  man.  He  can  spare  what 
we  want,  we  said ;  we  will  go  and  take. 
We  had  no  idea  of  blood ;  we  only  wanted 
money,  to  buy  meat  and  wine  with.  So  we 
started,  with  nothing  in  our  pockets.  On 
the  first  day  we  had  a  slice  of  luck.  We 
met  a  man  and  waylaid  him,  and  took  from 
him  all'  the  money  he  had  in  his  pockets. 
It  was  not  much,  but  enough  to  cany  us  to 
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Nerac.  No  more;  but  we  were  satisfied. 
We  did  not  hurt  the  man ;  a  knock  on  the 
head  did  not  take  his  senses  fi-om  him.  but 
brought  him  to  them ;  so,  being  convinced, 
he  gave  us  what  he  had,  and  we  departed  on 
OUT  way.  We  were  not  fast  walkers,  and 
besides,  we  did  not  know  the  straightest 
road  to  Nerac,  so  we  were  four  days  on  the 
journey.  When  we  entered  the  inn  of  the 
Three  Black  CVows  we  had  just  enough 
money  left  to  pay  for  a  bottle  of  red  wine. 
We  called  for  it,  and  sat  drinking.  While 
we  were  there  a  spirit  entered  in  the  shape 
of  a  man.  This  spirit,  whom  I  did  not  then 
know  to  be  a  demon,  sat  talking  with  the 
landlord  of  the  Three  Black  Crows.  He 
looked  towards  the  place  where  we  were 
sitting,  and  I  wondered  whether  he  and  the 
landlord  were  talking  of  us;  I  could  not 
tell,  because  what  they  said  did  not  reach 
my  ears.  He  went  away,  and  we  went  away, 
too,  some  time  afterwards.  We  wanted 
another  bottle  of  red  wine,  but  the  landlord 
would  not  give  it  to  us  without  our  paying 
for  it,  and  we  had  no  money ;  our  pockets 
were  bare.  So  out  we  went  into  the  night ; 
it  was  very  dark.  We  had  settled  our  plan. 
Before  we  entered  the  Three  Black  (>ows 
we  had  found  out  Doctor  Louis's  house,  and 
knew  exactly  how  it  was  situated ;  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  it  later  on, 
despite  the  darkness.  We  had  decided  not 
to  make  the  attempt  until  at  least  two  hours 
past  midnight,  but,  for  all  that,  when  we 
left  the  inn  we  walked  in  the  direction  of 
the  doctor's  hoiLse.  I  do  not  know  if  we 
should  have  continued  our  way,  because, 
although  I  saw  nothing  and  heard  nothing, 
I  had  a  fancy  that  we  were  being  followed ; 
I  couldn't  say  by  what,  but  the  idea  was  in 
my  mind.  So,  talking  quietly  together,  he 
and  I  determined  to  turn  back  to  some 
woods  on  the  outskirts  of  Nerac  which  we 
had  passed  through  before  we  reached  the 
vilkge,  and  there  to  sleep  an  hour  or  two 
till  the  time  arrived  to  put  our  plan  into 
execution.  Back  we  turned,  and  as  we  went 
there  came  a  sign  to  me.  I  don't  know 
how ;  it  was  through  the  senses,  for  I  don't 
remember  hearing  anything  that  I  could 
not  put  down  to  the  wind.  My  mate  heard 
it  too,  and  we  stopped  in  fear.  '  What  was 
thatt'  my  mate  said.  *Are  we  being  fol- 
lowed I '  I  said  nothing.  We  stood  quiet  a 
long  while,  and  heard  nothing.  Then  my 
mate  said,  *  It  was  the  wind  ;  *  and  we  went 
en  till  we  came  to  the  woods,  which  we 
entered.  Down  upon  the  ground  we  threw 
ourselves,  and  in  a  minute  my  mate  was 
asleep.     Not  so  I;   but  I  pretended  to  be. 


Then  came  a  Shadow  that  bent  over  us.  I 
did  not  move ;  I  even  breathed  regularly  to 
put  it  ofF  the  scent.  Presently  it  departed, 
and  I  opened  my  eyes ;  nothing  was  near  us. 
Then,  being  tired  with  the  long  day's  walk, 
and  knowing  that  there  was  work  before  us 
which  would  be  better  done  after  a  little 
rest,  I  fell  asleep  myself.  We  both  slept,  I 
can't  say  how  long,  but  from  the  appeaitince 
of  the  night  I  judged  till  about  the  time  we 
had  resolved  to  do  our  work.  I  woke  first, 
and  awoke  my  mate,  and  off  we  set  to  the 
doctor's  house.  We  reached  it  in  less  than 
an  hour,  and  nothing  disturbed  us  on  the 
way.  That  made  me  think  that  I  had  been 
deceived,  and  that  my  senses  had  been  play- 
ing tricks  with  me.  I  told  my  mate  of  my 
fears,  and  he  laughed  at  me,  and  I  laughed 
too,  glad  to  be  relieved.  We  walked  round 
the  doctor's  house,  to  decide  where  we  should 
commence.  The  front  of  it  faces  the  road, 
and  we  thought  that  too  dangerous,  so  we 
made  our  way  to  the  back,  and,  talking  in 
whispers,  settled  to  bore  a  hole  through  the 
shutters  there.  We  were  very  quiet ;  no 
fear  of  our  being  heard.  The  hole  being 
bored,  it  was  easy  to  cut  away  wood  enough 
to  enable  us  to  open  the  window  and  make 
our  way  into  the  house.  We  did  not  intend 
violence,  that  is,  not  more  than  was  necessary 
for  our  safety.  We  had  talked  it  over,  and 
had  decided  that  no  blood  was  to  be  shed. 
Robbers  we  were,  but  not  murderers.  Our 
plan  was  to  gag  and  tie  up  any  one  who 
interfered  with  us.  My  mate  and  I  had  had 
no  quarrel ;  we  were  faithful  partners  ;  and  I 
had  no  other  thought  than  to  remain  true 
to  him  as  he  had  no  other  thought  than  to 
remain  true  to  me.  Share  and  share  alike 
—that  was  what  we  both  intended.  So  he 
worked  away  at  the  shutter,  while  I  looked 
on.  Suddenly,  crack  I  A  blow  came,  fi-om 
the  air  it  seemed,  and  down  fell  my  mate, 
struck  dead  !  He  did  not  move  ;  he  did  not 
speak ;  he  died,  unshriven.  I  looked  down, 
dazed,  when  I  heard  a  swishing  sound  in 
the  air  behind  me,  as  though  a  great 
club  was  making  a  circle  and  about  to 
fall  upon  my  head.  It  was  all  in  a  minute, 
and  I  turned  and  saw  the  demon.  Dark  as 
it  was,  I  saw  him.  I  slanted  my  body  aside, 
and  the  club,  instead  of  falling  upon  my 
head,  fell  upon  my  shoulder.  I  ran  for  my 
life,  and  down  came  another  blow,  on  my 
head  this  time,  but  it  did  not  kill  me.  I 
raced  like  a  madman,  tearing  at  the  bushes, 
and  the  demon  after  me.  I  was  struck 
again  and  again,  but  not  killed.  Wounded 
and  bleeding,  I  continued  my  flight,  till  flat 
I  fell  like  a  log.    Not  because  all  my  strength 
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was  gone ;  no,  there  was  still  a  little  left ; 
but  I  showed  myself  more  cunning  tlian  the 
demon,  for  down  I  went  as  if  I  was  dead, 
and  he  left  me,  thinking  me  so.  Then,  when 
he  was  gone,  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  managed 
to  drag  myself  away  to  the  place  where  I 
was  found  yesterday  more  dead  than  alive. 
I  did  not  kUl  my  mate  ;  I  never  raised  my 
hand  against  him.  Wliat  I  have  said  is  the 
truth,  as  I  hope  for  mercy  in  the  next  world, 
if  I  don't  get  it  in  this  !" 

This  was  the  incredible  story  related  to 
me  by  the  villain  who  had  threatened  the  life 
of  the  woman  I  loved ;  for  he  did  not  deceive 
me ;  mui*der  was  in  his  heart,  and  his  low 
cunning  only  served  to  show  him  in  a  blacker 
light.  However,  I  did  not  leave  him  imme- 
diately. I  released  him  from  the  spell  I  had 
cast  upon  him,  and  he  stood  before  me, 
shaking  and  trembling,  with  a  look  in  his 
eyes  as  though  he  had  just  been  awakened 
from  sleep. 

"  What  have  I  said ]"  he  muttered. 

"  You  have  confessed  all,"  I  said,  meeting 
cunning  with  cunning. 

"All!"  he  mutt-ered.  "What  do  you 
mean?" 

Then  I  told  him  that  he  had  made  a  full 
confession  of  his  crime,  and  in  the  telling 
expounded  my  own  theory,  as  if  it  had  come 
from  his  lips,  of  the  thoughts  which  led  to 
it,  and  of  its  final  committal —  my  hope  being 
that  he  would  even  now  admit  that  he  was 
the  murderer.  But  he  vehemently  defended 
himself. 

"If  I  have  said  as  much,"  he  said,  "it  is 
you  who  have  driven  me  to  it,  and  it  is  you 
who  have  come  here  to  set  a  snare  for  my 
destruction.  But  it  is  not  possible,  because 
what  you  have  told  me  is  false  from  begin- 
ning to  end." 

So  I  left  him,  amazed  at  his  dogged,  deter- 
mined obstinacy,  which  I  knew  would  not 
avail  him.  He  was  doomed,  and  justly 
doomed. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

I  HAVE  been  reading  over  the  record  I 
have  written  of  my  life,  which  has  been 
made  with  care  and  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
truth.  I  am  at  the  present  hour  sitting 
alone  in  the  house  I  have  t>aken  and  fmnished, 
and  to  which  I  hope  shortly  to  bring  my 
beloved  Lauretta  as  my  wife.  The  >\Titing 
of  this  record  from  time  to  time  has  grown 
into  a  kind  of  habit  witli  me,  and  there  are 


occasions  in  which  I  have  been  greatly  inter 
ested  in  myself.  Never  until  this  night 
have  I  read  the  record  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  I  have  come  to  a  resolution  to  dis- 
continue it.  My  reason  is  a  sufficient  one, 
and  as  it  concerns  no  man  else,  no  man  can 
dispute  my  right  to  make  it. 

My  resolution  is,  after  to-mon-ow,  to  allow 
my  new  life,  soon  to  commence,  to  flow  on 
uninterruptedly  without  burdening  myself 
with  the  labour  of  putting  into  ^^Titing  the 
happy  experiences  awaiting  me.  I  shall  be 
no  longer  alone ;  Laui*etta  will  be  by  my 
side;  I  should  begrudge  the  hours  which 
deprived  me  of  her  society. 

Another  thing.  I  must  have  no  seci^ts 
from  her ;  and  much  that  here  is  recorded 
should  properly  be  read  by  no  eye  tham 
mine.  Lauretta's  nature  is  so  gentle,  her 
soul  so  pure,  that  it  would  disti*ess  her  to 
read  these  pages.  This  shall  not  be.  I 
recognise  a  certain  morbid  vein  in  myself 
which  the  continuing  of  this  i-ecord  might 
magnify  into  a  disease.  It  px'esents  itself 
to  me  in  the  light  of  guarding  myself 
against  myself,  by  adopting  wise  measures 
to  foster  cheerfulness.  That  my  nature 
is  more  melancholy  than  cheerful  is  doubt- 
less to  be  ascribed  to  the  circumstances 
of  my  child-life,  which  w^as  entirely  devoid 
of  light  and  gaiety.  This  must  not  be  in 
the  future ;  I  have  a  battle  to  fight,  and  I 
shall  conquer  because  Lauretta's  happiness 
is  on  the  issue. 

It  will,  however,  be  as  well  to  make  the 
record  complete  in  a  certain  sense,  and  I 
shall  therefore  take  note  of  certain  things 
which  have  occurred  since  my  conversation 
with  Pierre  in  his  cell.  That  done,  1  shall 
put  these  papers  aside  in  a  secret  place,  and 
shall  endeavour  to  forget  them.  My  first 
thought  was  to  destroy  the  record,  but  I  was 
influenced  in  the  contrary  direction  by  the 
fact  that  my  first  meeting  with  Lauretta  and 
the  growth  of  my  love  for  her,  are  described 
in  it.  First  impressions  jotted  down  at  the 
time  of  their  occurrence  have  a  fi'eshness 
about  them  which  can  never  be  imparts  by 
the  aid  of  memory,  and  it  may  afford  me 
pleasure  in  the  future  to  live  over  again, 
through  these  pages,  the  sweet  days  of 
my  early  intimacy  with  my  l>eloved  girl. 
Then  there  is  the  strange  story  of  Kristel 
and  Silvain,  which  undoubtedly  is  worth 
preserving. 

First,  to  get  rid  of  the  miserable  affair  of 
the  attempt  to  rob  Doctor  Louis's  house. 
Pierre  was  tried  and  convict-od,  and  has  paid 
the  penalty  of  his  crime.  His  belief  in  the 
possession  of  a  soul  could  not,  after  all,  bave 
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had  in  it  the  spirit  of  sincerity;  it  must 
have  been  vaunted  merely  in  pursuance  of 
his  cunning  endeavours  to  escape  his  just 
punishment ;  otherwise  he  would  have  con- 
fessed before  he  died.  Father  Daniel,  the 
good  priest,  did  all  he  could  to  bring  the 
man  to  repentance,  but  to  the  last  he  insisted 
that  he  was  innocent.  It  was  strange  to 
me  to  hear  Father  Daniel  express  himself 
sympathetically  towards  the  criminal. 

'*  He  laboured,  up  to  the  supreme  moment," 
said  the  good  priest,  in  a  compassionate  tone, 
'*  under  the  singular  hallucination  that  he 
was  going  before  his  Maker  guiltless  of  the 
nhedding  of  blood.  So  fervent  and  appar- 
ently sincere  were  his  protestations  that  I 
could  not  help  being  shaken  in  my  belief 
that  he  was  guilty." 

"Then  you  believe  in  demons  1"  I  remarked, 
amazed  at  this  weakness. 

"Not  in  the  sense,"  said  Father  Daniel, 
''  that  the  unhappy  man  would  have  had  me 
believe.  Heason  rejects  his  story  as  some- 
thing altogether  too  incredulous ;  and  yet  I 
pity  him." 

I  did  not  prolong  the  discussion  with  the 
good  priest ;  it  would  have  been  useless,  and, 
to  Father  Daniel,  painful.  We  looked  at 
the  matter  from  widely  different  standpoints. 
Intolerance  warps  the  judgment ;  no  less 
does  such  a  life  as  Father  Daniel  has  lived, 
for  ever  seeking  to  find  excuses  for  eiTor 
and  crime,  for  ever  seeking  to  palliate  a 
man's  misdeeds.  Sweetness  of  disposition 
carried  to  extremes,  may  degenerate  into 
positive  mental  feebleness  ;  to  my  mind  this 
i»  the  case  with  Father  Daniel.  He  is  not 
the  kind  who,  in  serious  matters,  can  be 
depended  upon  for  a  just  estimate  of  human 
affairs. 

Eric  and  Emilius,  after  a  longer  delay 
than  Doctor  Louis  anticipated,  have  taken 
up  their  residence  in  Nerac.  They  paid  two 
short  visits  to  the  village,  and  I  was  in  hopes 
each  time  upon  their  departure  that  they 
had  relinquished  their  intention  of  living  in 
Nerac.  I  did  not  give  expression  to  my 
wish,  for  I  knew  it  wa&  not  shared  by  any 
member  of  Doctor  Louis's  family. 

It  is  useless  to  disguise  that  I  dislike  them, 
and  that  there  exists  between  us  a  certain 
antipathy.  To  be  just,  this  appears  to  be 
more  on  my  side  than  on  theirs,  and  it 
is  not  in  my  disfavour  that  the  feelings  I 
entertain  are  nearer  the  surface.  Doctor 
Louis  and  the  ladies  entertain  a  high 
opinion  of  them ;  I  do  not ;  and  I  have 
already  some  reason  for  looking  upon  them 
^vith  a  suspicious  eye.  This  reason  I  will 
presently  explain. 


When  we  were  first  introduced  it  was 
natural  that  I  should  regard  them  with 
interest,  an  intei*est  which  sprang  from  the 
story  of  their  father's  fateful  life.  They 
bear  a  wonderful  resemblance  to  each  other  ; 
they  ai*e  both  fair,  with  tawny  beards,  which 
it  appears  to  me  they  take  a  pride  in  shaping 
and  trimming  alike ;  their  eyes  are  blue,  and 
they  are  of  exactly  the  same  height.  Un- 
doubtedly handsome  men,  having  in  that 
respect  the  advantage  of  me,  who,  in  point 
of  attiuctive  looks,  cannot  compai'e  with 
them.  They  seem .  to  be  devotedly  attached 
to  each  other,  but  this  may  or  may  not  be. 
So  were  Silvain  and  Kristel  until  a  woman 
stepped  between  them  and  changed  their  love 
to  hate.  Before  I  came  into  personal  relation- 
ship with  Eric  and  Emilius  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  distrust  appearances  and  to  seek  for 
evidence  upon  which  to  form  an  independent 
judgment.  Some  such  evidence  lias  ali*eady 
come  to  me,  and  I  shall  secretly  follow  it  up. 

They  are  on  terms  of  the  most  affectionate 
intimacy  with  Doctor  Louis  and  his  family, 
and  both  Lauretta  and  Lauretta's  mother 
take  pleasure  in  their  society ;  Doctor  Louis, 
also,  in  a  lesser  degree.  Women  are  always 
more  effusive  than  men. 

They  are  not  aware  of  the  relations  which 
bind  me  to  the  village.  That  they  may  have 
some  suspicion  of  my  feelings  for  Lauretta  is 
more  than  probable,  for  I  have  seen  them 
look  from  her  to  me  and  then  at  each  other, 
and  I  have  interpreted  these  looks.  It  is  as 
if  they  said,  "  Why  is  this  stranger  here  i 
He  is  usurping  our  place."  I  have  begged 
Doctor  Louis  to  allow  me  to  speak  openly 
to  Lauretta,  and  he  has  consented  to  shorten 
the  period  of  silence  to  which  I  was  pledged. 
I  have  his  permission  to  declare  my  love  to 
his  daughter  to-morrow.  There  are  no  doubts 
in  my  mind  that  she  will  accept  me ;  but 
there  are  doubts  that  if  I  left  it  too  late 
there  would  be  danger  that  her  love  for  me 
would  be  w^eakened.  Yes,  although  it  is 
torture  to  me  to  admit  it  I  cannot  rid  myself 
of  this  impression.  How  would  this  be 
effected  and  by  whom  1  By  these  brothers, 
Eric  and  Emilius,  and  by  means  of  misrepre- 
sentations to  my  injury.  I  have  no  positive 
data  to  go  upon,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
they  have  an  aversion  towards  me,  and  tliat 
they  are  in  their  hearts  jealous  of  me.  The 
doctor  is  blind  to  their  true  character;  he 
believes  them  to  be  generous  and  noble- 
minded,  men  of  rectitude  and  high  principle. 
They  are  not  so.  I  have  the  evidence  of  my 
senses  in  proof  of  it. 

So  much  have  I  been  disturbed  and  un- 
hinged by  my  feelings  towards  these  brothers 
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— feelings  which  I  have  but  imperfectly  ex- 
pressed— that  latterly  I  have  frequently  been 
unable  to  sleep.  Impossible  to  lie  abed  and 
toss  about  for  hours  in  an  agony  of  unrest ; 
therefore  I  chose  the  lesser  evil,  and  resumed 
the  nocturnal  wanderings  which  was  my 
habit  in  Rosemullion  before  the  death  of 
my  parents.  These  nightly  rambles  have 
been  taken  in  secret,  as  in  the  days  of  my 
boyhood,  and  I  mused  and  spoke  aloud,  as 
was  my  custom  during  that  period  of  my 
life.  But  I  had  new  objects  to  occupy  me 
now — the  home  in  which  I  hoped  to  enjoy  a 
heaven  of  happiness,  with  Lauretta  its  guiding 
star,  and  all  the  bright  anticipations  of  the 
future.  I  strove  to  confine  myself  to  these 
dreams,  which  filled  my  soul  with  joy,  but 
there  came  to  me  always  the  figures  of  Eric 
and  Emilius,  dark  shadows  to  threaten  my 
promised  happiness. 

Last  week  it  was,  on  a  night  in  which  I 
felt  that  sleep  would  not  be  mine  if  I  sought 
my  couch ;  therefore,  earlier  than  usual — it 
was  barely  eleven  o'clock — I  left  the  house, 
and  went  into  the  woods.  Martin  Hartog 
and  his  fair  daughter  were  in  the  habit  of 
retiring  early  and  rising  with  the  sun,  and  I 
stole  quietly  away  unobserved.  At  twelve 
o'clock  I  turned  homewards,  and  when  I  was 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  my  house  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  a  low  murmur  of  voices 
within  a  short  clLstance  of  me.  Since  the 
night  on  w^hich  I  visited  the  Three  Black 
Crows  and  sjiw  the  two  strangers  there  who 
had  come  to  Nerac  with  evil  intent,  I  had 
become  very  watchful,  and  now  these  voices 
speaking  at  such  an  imtimely  hour  thoroughly 
aroused  me.  I  stepped  quietly  in  their  direc- 
tion, so  quietly  that  I  knew  I  could  not  be 
heard,  and  presently  I  saw  standing  at  a 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  yards  the  figures  of 
a  man  and  a  woman.  The  man  was  Emilius, 
the  woman  Martin  Hartog' s  daughter. 

Although  I  had  heard  their  voices  before 
I  reached  the  spot  upon  which  I  stood  when 
I  recognised  their  forms,  I  could  not  even 
now  determine  what  they  said,  they  spoke 
in  such  low  tones.  So  I  stood  still  and 
watched  them,  and  kept  myself  from  their 
sight.  I  may  say  honestly  that  I  should 
not  have  been  guilty  of  the  meanness  ,had 
it  not  been  that  1  entertain  an  unconquerable 
aversion  against  Eric  and  Emilius.  I  was 
sorry  to  see  Martin  Hartog' s  daughter  hold- 
ing a  secret  interview  with  a  man  at  mid- 
night, for  the  girl  had  inspired  me  with  a 
respect  of  which  I  now  knew  she  was  un- 
worthy ;  but  I  cannot  aver  that  I  was  sorry 
to  see  Emilius  in  such  a  position,  for  it  was 
an  index  to  his  character  and  a  justification 


of  the  unfavourable  opinion  I  had  formed  of 
him  and  Eric.  Alike  as  they  were  in  physical 
presentment,  I  had  no  doubt  that  their  moral 
natures  bore  the  same  kind  of  resemblance. 
Libertines  both  of  them,  ready  for  any  low 
intrigue,  and  holding  in  light  regard  a  woman's 
good  name  and  fame.  Truly  the  picture 
before  me  showed  clearly  the  stufE  of  which 
these  brothers  are  made.  If  they  hold  one 
woman's  good  name  so  lightly,  they  hold  all 
women  so.  Fit  associates,  indeed,  for  a 
family  so  pure  and  stainless  as  Doctor 
Louis's  ! 

This  was  no  chance  meeting — how  was 
that  possible  at  such  an  hourl  It  was  pre- 
meditated. Theirs  was  no  new  acquaintance- 
ship ;  it  must  have  lasted  already  some  time. 
The  very  secrecy  of  the  interview  was  in 
itself  a  condemnation. 

Should  I  make  Doctor  Louis  acquainted 
with  the  true  character  of  the  brothers  who 
held  so  high  a  place  in  his  esteem  1  This 
was  the  question  that  occurred  to  me  as  I 
gazed  upon  Emilius  and  Martin  Hartog's 
daughter,  and  I  soon  answered  it  in  the 
negative.  Doctor  Louis  was  a  man  of  settled 
convictions,  hard  to  convince,  hard  to  turn. 
His  first  impulse,  upon  which  he  would  act, 
would  be  to  go  straight  to  Emilius,  and 
enlighten  him  upon  the  discovery  I  had 
made.  And  thent  Why,  then,  Emilius 
would  invent  some  tale  wliich  it  would  not 
be  hard  to  believe,  and  make  light  of  a 
matter  I  deemed  so  serious.  I  should  be 
placed  in  the  position  of  an  eavesdropper,  as 
a  man  setting  sly  watches  upon  others  to 
whom,  from  causeless  grounds,  I  had  taken 
a  dislike.  I  should  be  at  a  disadvantage. 
Whatever  the  result  one  thing  was  certain 
— that  I  Avas  a  person  capable  not  only  of 
unreasonable  antipathies  but  of  small  mean- 
nesses to  which  a  gentleman  would  not 
descend.  The  love  which  Doctor  Louis  bore 
to  Silvain,  and  which  he  had  transferred  to 
Silvain's  children,  was  not  to  be  easily  turned ; 
and  at  the  best  I  should  be  introducing 
doubts  into  his  mind  which  would  reflect 
upon  myself  because  of  the  part  of  spy  I  had 
played.  No;  I  decided  for  the  present  at 
least,  to  keep  the  knowledge  to  myself. 

As  to  Martin  Hartog,  though  I  could  not 
help  feeling  pity  for  him,  it  was  for  him,  not 
me,  to  look  aft«r  his  daughter.  From  a 
general  point  of  view  these  affairs  were 
common  enough. 

I  seemed  to  see  now  in  a  clearer  light  the 
kind  of  man  Silvain  was — on6  who  would 
set  himself  deliberately  to  deceive  where 
most  he  was  trusted.  Honour,  fair  dealing, 
brotherly  love,  were  as  nought  in  his  eyes 
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where  a  woman  was  concerned,  and  he  had 
transmitted  these  qualities  to  Eric  and 
Emilius.  My  sympathy  for  Kristel  was 
deepened  by  what  I  was  gazing  on ;  more 
than  ever  was  I  convinced  of  the  justice 
of  the  revenge  he  took  upon  the  brother 
who  had  betrayed  him. 

These  were  the  thoughts  which  passed 
through  my  mind  while  Emilius  and  Martin 
Hartog's  daughter  stood  conversing.  Pre- 
sently they  strolled  towards  me,  and  I  shrank 
back  in  fear  of  being  discovered.  This 
involuntary  action  on  my  part,  being  an 
accentuation  of  the  meanness  of  which  I 
was  guilty,  confirmed  me  in  the  resolution 
at  which  I  had  arrived  to  say  nothing  of  my 
discovery  to  Doctor  Louis. 

They  passed  me  in  silence,  walking  in  the 
direction  of  my  house.  I  did  not  follow 
them,  and  did  not  return  home  for  another 
hour. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

How  shall  I  describe  the  occurrences  of 
this  day,  the  most  memorable  and  eventful 
in  my  life  1  A  new  life  is  opening  for  me. 
I  am  overwhelmed  at  the  happiness  which  is 
within  my  grasp.  As  I  walked  home  from 
Doctor  Louis's  house  through  the  darkness 
a  spirit  walked  by  my  side,  illumining  the 
gloom  and  filling  my  heart  with  gladness. 

At  one  o'clock  I  presented  myself  at 
Doctor  Louis's  house.  He  met  me  at  the 
door,  expecting  me,  and  asked  me  to  come 
with  him  to  a  little  room  he  uses  as  a  study. 
I  followed  him  in  silence.  His  face  was 
serious,  and  but  for  its  kindly  expression  1 
should  have  feared  it  was  his  intention  to 
revoke  the  permission  he  had  given  me  to 
speak  to  his  daughter  on  this  day  of  the 
deep,  the  inextinguishable  love  I  bear  for 
her.  He  motioned  me  to  a  chair,  and  I 
seated  myself  and  waited  for  him  to  speak. 

"Thishour,"  hesaid,  "is  to  me  most  solemn." 

"And  to  me,  sir,"  I  responded. 

"It  should  be,"  he  said,  "to  you,  perhaps, 
more  than  to  me ;  but  we  are  inclined  ever 
to  take  the  selfish  view.  I  have  been  awake 
very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  night,  and  so 
has  my  wife.  Our  conversation — well,  you 
can  guess  the  object  of  it." 

"Lauretta,  sir." 

"  Yes,  Lauretta,  our  only  child,  whom  you 
are  about  to  take  from  us."  I  trembled 
with  joy,  his  words  betokening  a  certainty 
that  Lauretta  loved  me,  an  assurance  I  had  yet 
to  receive  from  her  own  sweet  lips.    "  My  wife 


and  T,"  he  continued,  "  have  been  living  over 
again  the  life  of  our  dear  one,  and  the  perfect 
happiness  we  have  drawn  from  her.  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  say  that  we  have  committed 
some  weaknesses  during  these  last  few  hours, 
weaknesses  springing  from  our  affection  for 
our  Home  Bose.  In  the  future  some  such 
experience  may  be  yours,  and  then  you  will 
know — which  now  is  hidden  from  you — what 
parents  feel  who  are  asked  to  give  their  one 
ewe  lamb  into  the  care  of  a  stranger."  I 
started.  "There  is  no  reason  for  alarm, 
Gabriel,"  he  said,  "because  I  have  used  a 
true  word.  Until  a  few  short  months  ago 
you  were  really  a  stranger  to  us." 

"That  has  not  been  against  me,  sir,"  I 
said,  "and  is  not,  I  trust." 

"  There  is  no  such  thought  in  my  mind, 
Gabriel.  There  is  nothing  against  you  except 
— except,"  he  repeated,  with  a  little  pitiful 
smile,  "  that  you  are  about  to  take  from  us 
our  most  precious  possession.  Until  to-day 
our  dear  child  was  wholly  and  solely  ours ; 
and  not  only  herself,  but  her  past  was  ours, 
her  past,  which  has  been  to  us  a  garden  of 
joy.  Henceforth  her  heart  will  be  divided, 
and  you  will  have  the  larger  share.  That  is 
a  great  deal  to  think  of,  and  we  have  thought 
of  it,  my  wife  and  I,  and  talked  of  it  nearly 
all  the  night.  Certain  treasures,"  he  said, 
and  again  the  pitiful  smile  came  on  his 
lips,  "which  in  the  eyes  of  other  men  and 
women  are  valueless,  still  are  ours."  He 
opened  a  drawer,  and  gazed  with  lov4ng  eyes 
upon  its  contents.  "  Such  as  a  little  pair  of 
shoes,  a  flower  or  two,  a  lock  of  her  bright 
hair." 

"  May  I  see  it,  sir  I "  I  asked,  profoundly 
touched  by  the  loving  accents  of  his  voice. 

"  Surely,"  he  replied,  and  he  passed  over 
to  me  a  lock  of  golden  hair,  which  I  pressed 
to  my  lips.  "The  little  head  was  once 
covered  with  these  golden  curls,  and  to  us,  her 
parents,  they  were  as  holy  as  they  would 
have  been  on  the  head  of  an  angel.  She 
was  all  that  to  us,  Gabriel.  It  is  within  the 
scope  of  human  love  to  lift  one's  thoughts 
to  heaven  and  God ;  it  is  within  its  scope  to 
make  one  truly  fit  for  the  life  to  come.  All 
things  are  not  of  the  world  worldly  ;  it  is  a 
grievous  error  to  think  so,  and  only  sceptics 
can  so  believe.  In  the  kiss  of  baby  lips,  in 
the  touch  of  little  hands,  in  the  myriad 
sweet  ways  of  childhood,  lie  the  breath  of  a 
pure  religion  which  God  receives  because  of 
its  power  to  sanctify  the  lowest  as  well  as 
the  highest  of  human  lives.  It  is  good  to 
think  of  that,  and  to  feel  that,  in  the 
holiest  forms  of  humanity,  the  poor  stand 
as  high  as  the  rich."      He  paused  a  while 
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before  he  continued.  "Gabriel,  it  is  an 
idle  phrase  for  a  father  holding  the  position 
towards  you  which  I  do  at  the  present 
moment,  to  say  he  has  no  fears  for  the 
happiness  of  his  only  child." 

"If  you  have  any,  sir,"  I  said,  "question 
me,  and  let  me  endeavour  to  set  your  mind 
at  ease.  In  one  respect  I  can  do  so  with  solemn 
earnestness.  If  it  be  my  happy  lot  to  win 
your  daughter,  her  welfare,  her  honour,  her 
peace  of  mind,  shall  be  the  care  of  my  life. 
These  assiu^d,  happiness  should  follow.  I 
love  Lauretta  with  a  pure  heart ;  ho  other 
woman  has  ever  possessed  my  love ;  to  no 
other  woman  have  I  been  drawn ;  nor  is  it 
possible  that  I  could  be.  She  is  to  me  part 
of  my  spiritual  life.  I  am  not  as  other  men, 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation.  In  my  child- 
hood's life  thei-e  was  but  little  joy,  and  the 
common  pleasures  of  childhood  were  not 
mine.  From  almost  my  earliest  remem- 
brances there  was  but  little  light  in  my 
parents'  house,  and  in  looking  back  upon  it 
I  can  scarcely  call  it  a  home.  Tlie  fault  was 
not  mine,  as  you  will  admit.  May  I  claim 
some  small  merit — not  of  my  own  purposed 
earning,  but  because  it  was  in  me,  for  which 
I  may  have  reason  to  be  grateful — from  the 
fact  that  the  circumstances  of  my  early  life 
did  not  corrupt  me,  did  not  drive  me  to  a 
searching  for  low  pleasures,  and  did  not 
debase  me)  It  seemed  to  me,  sir,  that  I 
was  ever  seeking  for  something  in  the  heights 
and  not  in  the  depths.  Books  and  study 
were  my  comforters,  and  I  derived  real 
pleasures  from  them.  They  served  to  satisfy 
a  want,  and,  although  I  contracted  a  melan- 
choly mood,  I  was  not  unhappy.  I  know 
that  this  mood  is  in  me,  but  when  I  think  of 
Lauretta  it  is  dispelled.  I  seem  to  hear  the 
singing  of  birds,  to  see  flowei-s  around  me,  to 
bathe  in  sunshine.  Perhaps  it  springs  from 
the  fervour  of  my  love  for  her ;  but  a  kind  of 
belief  is  mine  that  I  have  been  drawn  hither 
to  her,  that  my  way  of  life  w^as  measured  to 
her  heart.     What  more  can  I  say,  sir?" 

"  You  have  said  much,"  said  Dot^tor  I^ouis, 
"  to  comfort  and  assure  me,  and  have,  with- 
out being  asked,  answered  questions  which 
were  in  my  mind.  Do  you  remember  a 
conversation  you  had  with  my  wife  in  the 
first  days  of  your  convalescence,  commenced 
I  think  by  you  in  saying  that  the  happiest 
dream  of  your  life  was  drawing  to  a  close! " 

"I  was  thinking  of  Lauretta.  Even  in 
those  early  days  I  felt  that  I  loved  her." 

"  I  understand  that  now,"  said  Doctor 
Louis.  "  My  wife  replied  that  life  must  not 
be  dreamt  away,  that  it  has  duties." 

"  I  remember  the  conversation  well,  sir." 


"My  wife  said  that  one's  ease  and  plea- 
suites  are  rewards,  only  enjoyable  when  they 
have  been  worthily  earned ;  and  when  you 
asked,  '  Earned  in  what  way ) '  .she  ans- 
wered, *  in  accomplishing  one's  w^ork  in 
the  world.' " 

"  Yes,  sir,  her  words  come  back  to  me." 

"There  is  something  more,"  said  Doctor 
Louis,  with  sad  sweetness,  "which  I  should 
not  recall  did  I  not  hold  duty  before  me  as  my 
chief  beacon.  Inclination  and  selfish  desire 
must  often  be  sacrificed  for  it.  You  will 
understand  how  sadly  significant  this  is  to 
me  when  I  recall  what  followed.  Though, 
to  be  sure,"  he  added,  in  a  slightly  gayer 
tone,  "  we  could  visit  you  and  our  daughter, 
wherever  your  abode  happened  to  be.  Con- 
tinuing your  conversation  with  my  wife,  you 
said,  *  How  to  discover  what  one's  work 
really  is,  and  where  it  should  be  properly 
|)erformed  ? '  My  wife  answered,  '  In  one's 
native  land.' " 

"Those  were  the  words  we  spoke  to  one 
another,  sir." 

"  It  was  my  wife  who  recalled  them  to  me, 
and  I  wish  you — in  the  event  of  your  hopes 
being  realised — to  bear  them  in  mind.  It 
would  be  painful  to  me  to  see  you  lead  an 
idle  life,  and  it  would  be  injurious  to  you. 
This  quiet  village  opens  out  no  opportunities 
to  you ;  it  is  too  naiTOW,  too  confined.  I 
have  found  my  place  here  as  an  active  worker, 
but  I  doubt  if  you  would  do  so." 

"  There  is  time  to  think  of  it,  sir." 

"  Plenty  of  time.  And  now,  if  you  like, 
we  will  join  my  wife  and  daughter." 

"Have  you  said  anything  to  Lauretta, 
sir?" 

"  No.  I  thought  it  best,  and  so  did  her 
mother,  that  her  heart  should  be  left  to 
speak  for  itself." 

Lauretta's  mother  received  me  with  tender, 
wistful  solicitude,  and  I  observed  nothing  in 
Lauretta  to  denote  that  she  had  been  prepared 
for  the  declaration  I  had  come  to  make. 
After  lunch  I  proposed  to  Lauretta  to  go 
out  into  the  garden,  and  she  turned  to  her 
mother  and  asked  if  she  would  accompany  us. 

"  No,  my  child,"  said  the  mother,  "  I  have 
things  in  the  house  to  attend  to." 

So  Lauretta  and  I  went  out  alone. 

It  was  a  lovely  day,  and  LaurettA  liad 
thrown  a  light  lace  scarf  over  her  head.  She 
was  in  gay  spirits,  not  boisterous,  for  she 
is  ever  gentle,  and  she  endeavoured  to 
entertain  me  with  innocent  prattle,  to  which 
I  found  it  difficult  to  respond.  In  a  little 
while  this  forced  itself  upon  her  observation, 
and  she  asked  me  if  I  was  not  well. 

"  I  am  quite  well,  Lauretta,"  I  replied. 
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"Then  something  has  annoyed  you,"  she 
said. 

No,  1  answered,  nothing  had  annoyed  me. 

'^But  there  is  something,"  she  said. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "there  is  something." 

"Tell  me,"  she  said. 

We  were  standing  by  a  rosebush,  and  I 
plucked  one  absently,  and  absently  plucked 
the  leaves.  She  looked  at  me  in  silence  for 
a  moment  or  two  and  said,  "This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  seen  you  destroy  a 
flower." 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  it,"  I  said ;  and 
was  about  to  thrgw  it  away  when  an  impulse, 
Viorn  purely  of  love  for  what  was  gi'aceful 
and  sweet,  i-estrained  me,  and  I  put  it  into 
my  pocket.  In  this  the  most  impressive 
ep(X!h  in  my  life  no  sentiment  but  that  of 
tenderness  could  hold  a  place  in  my  heart 
and  mind. 

"Weill"  she  said,  still  not  suspecting. 
"Tell  me." 

"  Lauretta,"  I  said,  taking  her  hand,  which 
she  left  willingly  in  mine,  "  will  you  listen  to 
the  story  of  my  life  1 " 

"You  have  already  told  me  much,"  she 
said. 

'.'You  have  heard  only  a  part,"  I  said,  and 
I  gently  urged  her  to  a  seat.  "  I  wish  you 
to  know  all ;  I  wish  you  to  know  me  as  I 
really  am." 

"  I  know  you  as  you  really  are,"  she  said, 
and  then  a  faint  colour  came  to  her  cheeks, 
and  she  trembled  slightly,  seeing  a  new 
meaning  in.  my  earnest  glances. 

"  May  I  tell  you  ?   May  I  sit  beside  you  1 " 

"Yes,"  she  said,  and  gently  withdrew  her 
hand  from  mine. 

I  told  her  all,  withholding  only  from  her 
those  mysterious  promptings  of  my  lonely 
hom-8  which  I  knew  would  distress  her,  and 
to  which  I  was  convinced,  with  her  as  mv 
companion  through  life,  there  would  be  for 
ever  an  end.  Of  even  those  promptings  I 
gave  her  some  insight,  but  so  toned  down — 
for  her  sweet  sake,  not  for  mine — as  to 
excite  only  her  sympathy.  Apart  from  this, 
I  was  at  sincere  pains  that  she  should  see 
iny  life  as  it  had  really  been,  a  life  stripped 
of  the  joys  of  childhood  ;  a  life  stripped  of  the 


light  of  home ;  a  life  dei)endent  upon  itself 
for  comfort  and  support.  Then,  uncon- 
sciously, and  out  of  the  suffering  of  my  soul 
— for  as  I  spoke  it  seemed  to  me  tlrnt  a 
cruel  wrong  had  been  perj^etrated  upon  me 
in  the  past — I  contrasted  the  young  life  I 
had .  been  condemned  to  live  with  tliat  of  a 
child  who  was  blessed  with  parents  whose 
hearts  were  animated  by  a  love  the  evidences 
of  which  would  endm-e  all  through  his  after 
life  as  a  sweet  and  purifying  influence.  The 
teal's  ran  down  her  cheeks  as  I  dwelt  upon 
this  pirt  of  my  story.  Then  I  s|H)ke  of  the 
happy  chance  which  had  conducted  me  to 
her  home,  and  of  the  happiness  I  had  ex- 
perienced in  my  association  with  her  and 
hers. 

"Whatever  fate  may  be  mine,"  I  said,  "I 
shall  never  reflect  upon  these  experiences,  I 
shall  never  tliink  of  your  dear  parents,  with- 
out gratitude  and  affectioh.  Lauretta,  it  is 
with  their  permission  I  am  here  now  by 
your  side.  It  is  with  their  permission  that 
I  am  oj3ening  my  heart  to  you.  They 
know  we  are  here  together.  I  love  you, 
Lauretta,  and  if  you  will  bless  me  with 
your  love,  and  place  your  hand  in  mine, 
all  my  life  shall  be  devoted  to  your  happi- 
ness. You  can  bring  a  blessing  into  my 
days ;  I  will  strive  to  bring  a  blessing  into 
yours." 

My  arm  stole  round  her  waist ;  her  head 
drooped  to  my  shoulder,  so  that  her  face  was 
hidden  from  my  ardent  gaze ;  the  hand  I 
clasped  was  not  withdrawn. 

"  Lauretta,"  I  whispered,  "  say  *  I  love 
you,  Gabriel.* " 

"  I  love  you,  Gabriel,"  she  whispered  ;  and 
heaven  itself  opened  out  to  me. 

Half  an  hour  later  we  went  in  to  her 
mother,  and  the  noble  woman  held  out  her 
arms  to  her  daughter.  As  the  maiden  nestled 
to  her  breast,  she  said,  holding  out  a  hand  to 
me,  whicfh  I  reverently  kissed,  "  God  in  His 
mercy  keep  guard  over  you  1  His  blessing 
be  upon  you  both  !  " 

*  «  «  4(  « 

These  are  my  last  written  words  in  the 
record  I  have  kept.  From  this  day  I 
commence  a  new  life. 


{To  be  continued,) 


locomotive  wnicn  ih  always  kept  in  reaiuness  tor  socb 
emergencies — which,  however,  seldom  happen.  The  worst  that  can  happen,  is  that  the  electric 
current  fails,  and  the  train  stops.  No  coUisions,  explosions,  and  other  disasters,  that  most 
railway  lines  are  exposed  to,  are  possible  on  this  line.  Whether  its  motive  power  would 
be  available  for  greater  distances,  and  at  the  f^peed  which  modern  travellei-s  re<{uire,  is  for 
future  engineers  to  discover  and  determine. 

But  of  the  beauty,  safety,  and  convenience  of  this  eight-mile  electric  railway,  there  can 
he  no  doubt.  Carried  entirely  along  the  common  main  road,  it  skirts  the  sea  so  closely  that 
you  can  look  out  of  the  carriage  windows  and  see  below  you  the  waves  dashing  among  the 
i-ocks,  which  on  the  coast  are  chiefly  of  black  basalt,  except  the  White  Socks,  of  dazzling 
limestone.  Everywhere  tbey  take  the  strangest  forms ;  are  beaten  into  caves  and  arch- 
ways, through  which  the  ever  restless  waters  come  pom-ing  and  boiling;  while  here 
and  there  are  tiny  bays,  bordered  by  a  few  yai-ds  of  smooth  sand,  and  sheltered 
overhead  by  dizzy  cliffs,  where  the  steadiest  head  and  the  surest  foot  would  hardly 
venture  to  climb. 

A  last  glance  at  Dunluce,  with  its  many-peaked  ruins  clear  against  the  afternoon  sky 
—a  restless  jumping  up  and  down  every  minute  to  see  some  bit  of  coa^t,  each  more 
beautiful  than  the  last — and  we  found  ourselves  back  in  civilisation ;  for  the  electric  care 
run  right  through  the  principal  street  of  Portru^b  to  the  railway  station  which  connects 
that  town  with  Belfast,  Coleraine,  Ixmdonderry,  and  southern  Ireland. 
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And  here  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two, 
"  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,"  about 
Irish  railways,  as  they  strike  an  accidental 
traveller  who  is  neither  a  landowner,  a  rail- 
way director,  a  government  official,  nor  a 
political  demagogue,  but,  as  I  have  said — 
only  a  woman. 

The  last  generation  set  up  its  conservative 
back  against  all  railways,  as  being  sure  to 
spoil  the  look  of  the  country,  to  interfere  with 
its  local  trade,  and  local  rights — and  plant 
Demos,  with  all  his  unpleasant  belongings, 
under  the  very  nose  of  Aristos.  The  present 
generation  is  wiser.  It  has  discovered  that, 
after  a  railway  is  once  made,  Natui*e  I'ecoups 
hei*self  for  any  tempoiury  destruction  with 
marvellous  rapidity.  She  clothes  blasted 
rocks  with  ferns,  turns  ugly  embankments 
into  grassy  slopes,  and  plants  there,  in  a 
year  or  two,  mile-long  beds  of  primroses  and 
cowslips.  Between  station  and  station,  a  line 
of  railway  leaves  the  country  neai'ly  as  lonely 
and  beautiful  as  it  found  it — except  for  the 
occasional  apparition  of  that  long  black  ser- 
pent with  its  two  fiery  eyes,  and  its  trail  of 
white  steam  and  black  smoke,  winding 
through  a  wide  champaign,  or  darting  in 
and  out  of  cuttings  and  tunnels,  like  a 
thing  alive. 

No  doubt,  the  locomotive  has  been  a 
wonderful  engine  of  civilisation.  Even  in 
regions  where  its  entrance  appears  most 
cruel — such  as  the  English  lakes  and  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland — it  has  done  more 
good  than  harm.  But  in  Ireland  it  seems 
to  do  more  harm  than  good ;  being  so  mis- 
managed  and  misused,  that  one  longs  to 
go  back  to  the  common  road  and  the 
outside  car. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  of  all  I'ail- 
ways  I  ever  travelled  by,  in  England,  Scot- 
landy  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  the  Irish 
railways  are  the  very  woret.  People  give  as 
a  reason  for  this  that  the  rival  companies 
are  always  squabbling,  and  seem  to  take 
pleasure  in  making  their  train-service  not  fit 
in,  so  that  at  important  junctions  one  train 
often  departs  just  three  minutes  before  another 
arrives — a  system  of  "cutting  o£E  your  nose 
to  spite  your  face,"  which  is,  alas !  only  too 
common  in  Ireland.  Also,  the  great  poverty 
of  the  country  is  made  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  carriages  are  often  at  the  lowest 
ebb  of  shabbiness  and  even  dangerous  decay ; 
the  officials  are  under  paid  and  therefore  in- 
competent and  few.  As  for  the  railway  sta- 
tions— I  never  entered  a  single  one,  in  large 
towns,  small  towns,  or  country  places,  that 
was  not,  to  our  English  notions,  a  perfect  pig- 
sty !    Civility  was  never  lacking — never  is  in 


Ireland ;  for  instance,  once  at  an  impoi-tant 
junction,  where  I  had  to  wait  two  hours  and 
could  not  find  even  a  decent  bench  to  ait 
down  •  upon,  a  sympathetic  porter  politely 
put  me  into  an  empty  first-class  carriage  that 
was  shunted  aside  till  wanted.  But  as  for 
punctuality,  order,  tidiness,  and  that  common- 
est cleanliness  of  platfoi*ms,  booking-offipes, 
and  waiting-rooms — which  would  only  cost  a 
few  shillings  weekly  in  brushes  and  brooms, 
soap  and  water— these  things  are  absolutely 
unattainable. 

There  may  be  exceptions,  but,  as  a  rule, 
between  the  want  of  money,  and  the  reckless 
expenditure  of  it — inherent,  laziness  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  fatal  national 
peculiarity  of  fighting  over  a  grievance  in- 
stead of  joining  hand-in^hand  to  I'emedy  it, 
the  Irish  i-ailway  system  by  all  accounts  is 
rotten  to  the  core.  If  government,  as  I 
heard  suggested,  would  take  the  whole  net- 
work of  lines  into  its  own  hands,  and  work 
them  upon  a  system  of  unity  instead  of 
opposition,  it  would  greatly  benefit  the  share- 
holders, the  travellers,  and  the  country  at 
large.  At  present,  this  most  important  ele- 
ment in  the  prosperity  of  any  land,  is  like  a 
body  without  a  head,  a  household  without  a 
master,  and  nothing  but  the  sti*ong,  firm 
hand  of  a  conscientious  ruler  will  ever  put 
things  right. 

Having  said  thus  much — individualising 
nothing  and  nobody,  but  with  the  eai^nest 
hope  that  it  may  "  meet  the  eye  "  of  those 
whom  it  concerns — I  will  leave  the  subject. 

Portrush,  of  which  we  saw  only  the  rail- 
way station,  is  called  "  the  Queen  of  Ulster 
watering-places."  It  boasts  a  grand  hotel, 
with  many  others  less  grand,  a  fashionable 
pit)menade  on  Eamore  Head,  and  many  other 
delights  which  we  did  not  care  for,  though 
doubtless  we  should  have  found  some  that 
we  did.  But  on  the  whole  we  were  content 
to  pass  through  it,  for  the  sake  of  a  Sunday 
at  Londonderry. 

At  Coleraine  we  found  not  the  traditional 
"  Kitty  of  Coleraine,"  but  a  ci'owd  of  very 
unbeautiful  "Kittys,"  walking  hither  and 
thither  as  female  country  people  usually  do 
at  a  junction  where  there  is  nobody  to  direct 
them.  We  felt  somewhat  bewildered  too — in 
the  great  lack  of  officials  to  tell  us  where  to 
go  and  what  to  do,  but  at  last  succeeded  in 
being  safely  shut  into  a  decent  carriage,  as 
was  the  chief  aim  of  the  Barbarous  Scot 
— I  think  it  is  of  most  Scotsmen — with 
none  of  our  obnoxious  fellow-creatures 
beside  us. 

So  we  steamed  away  slowly,  veri/  slowly, 
for  the  line  between  Coleraine  and  Derry 
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though  short  in  distance  in  long  in  time. 
But  it  is  a  rarely  beautifuJ  line,  running  a 
little  way  along  the  eea  coast,  then  crossing 
A  triangular  peninsula,  then  skirting  the 
edge  of  Lough  Foyle,  mile  after  mile ;  often 
actually  carried  upon  piles  across  the  water, 
which  lay  smooth  in  the  golden  sunset,  with 
a  line  of  low  hills  as  background.  A  pretty 
i^pot,  and  appreciated,  for  we  passed  several 
clusters  of  "  genteel  villas,"  the  inhabitants 
uf  which,  late  as  was  the  hour,  were  dis- 
porting thetnselves  like  mermaids  in  the 
Lough.     A»d  as  it  narrowed  to  a  mere  i-iver. 


for  any  lack  of  comfort  by  saying  she  mis 
only  accustomed  to  "commercial  gentlemen" 
— whom  we  observed  "  taking  their  ease  at 
their  inn "  in  the  best  room  of  the  house. 
However  we  were  too  tired  to  grumble — nay, 
the  four  others  valorously  went  out  into 
the  town,  and  amused  themselves  with  the 
humours  of  a  Saturday-night  crowd — snch 
a  contrast  to  the  life  "  alone  with  Nature," 
which  we  had  led  so  long. 

Next  morning  we  saw  the  sun  shining  on 
the  trees  in  the  bishop's  garden — and  pre- 
pared for  a  pleaaaut  day.     A  kindly  n  ' 


mm  •  DraiciHt  ty  p.  Kdel  P*t< 


we  could  see,  sitting  • 
turesque  hill, 


1  the  top  of  its  pic- 


— but  not  a  little  town  now — as  it  extends 
far  beyond  the  walls,  along  the  valley,  and 
up  the  slope,  where,  two  hundred  yeun  o-fia, 
lav  encamped  the  besieging  Kranco-liibh 
army  of   King  James  II. 

Londonderry  can  scarcely  lie  ealjeil  an 
unknown  country,  yet  tuuri^^ts  so  seldom 
vlmC  it  that  our  landlady  apologised  kindly 


from  the  palace  advised  us  to  go  to  the 
Church  of  ^t.  Augustine  on  the  walls,  as 
the  Ciithedral  was  under  i-epair.  Bo  we 
went,  lingering  on  the  way  t«  look  at  the 
monument  erected  to  the  Rev.  George  Walker, 
who  was  Governor  of  Loudondeiry  during 
the  siege,  and  whose  curious  and  authentic 
account  of  it  we  had  bought  in  the  town  for 
the  sum  of  sixpence, 

Derry — or  LondondeiTy,  as  it  wao  called 
after  bving  rebuilt  at  the  ex]>eniie  of  the 
City  of  London,  in  1633— is  one  of  the 
prettie^tt  towns  in  Ireland.  Its  encircling 
walls,   and   four    gateways,  form    the    plea- 
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santest  of  walks ;  whence  you  can  see  the 
country  for  miles  and  miles — on  one  side, 
smiling  pasture  -  lands,  and  low  hills ;  on 
the  other,  the  glittering  length  of  Lough 
Foyle.  We  stood  a  long  time  by  Walker's 
monument  and  statue,  thinking  of  that  siege 
of  Derry,  which  is  still  such  a  vivid  and 
bitter  political  memory  in  Ulster — but  which 
ordinary  English  people  know  so  little  about 
that  a  few  words  concerning  it  may  not 
come  amiss. 

In  the  struggle  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  the  deposed  James  II.  on  the 
one  side,  and  William  and  Mary  of  Orange 
on  the  other,  there  was  no  fiercer  battle- 
ground than  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  the 
city  of  Londonderry.  Its  inhabitants — com- 
posed chiefly  of  English  Episcopalians  and 
Scottish  Presbyterians — when  James  and  his 
Franco-Irish  army  of  20,000  men  appeared, 
summoning  them  to  surrender,  preferred  to 
fight.  They  drove  away  from  among  them  all 
the  native  Irish,  shut  their  gates,  and  sus-. 
tained  for  a  hundred  and  five  days  a  siege, 
ever  memorable,  both  for  the  courage  of  the 
besieged,  and  their  cruel  sufferings.  Between 
April  and  August,  nine  thousand  of  them 
died — more  from  famine  and  sickness  than 
from  the  enemy,  who  sat  all  the  while  on 
the  hill-side  opposite,  battering  the  city  at 
intervals,  or  trying  by  treachery  to  enter 
there.  In  one  instance,  nine  prentice  lads 
seeing  the  French  soldiers  within  sixty 
yards  of  the  gate — which  had  been  opened 
for  a  parley — seized  the  keys,  ran  down,  and 
locked  it  only  just  in  time. 

The  miseries  of  the  townspeople  were 
great.  Governor  Walker  gives  a  list  of 
food,  and  its  price : — "  One  pound  of  horse- 
flesh, 1«.  Sd.  A  quarter  of  a  dog,  fatned 
[sic]  by  eating  the  Bodies  of  the  slain  Irish, 
28.  Qd.  ABat,  1«.  A  Mouse,  sixpence.  And,'' 
he  adds,  with  terrible  simplicity,  "we  had 
nothing  left  to  eat  unless  we  could  prey 
upon  one  another.  A  certain  Fat  gentleman, 
conceived  himself  in  greatest  danger.  Fancy- 
ing the  garrison  lookt  at  him  with  a 
greedy  Eye,  he  thought  fit  to  hide  himself 
for  three  Days." 

In  this  dire  extremity,  when  the  living 
were  half -dead,  and  the  dead  had  been  buried 
by  hundreds,  under  streets  and  in  back  yards, 
anywhere  where  a  little  earth  could  be  got 
to  cover  them — often  so  little  that  a  bomb 
entering  would  tear  it  up  again,  and  disclose 
all  the  horrors  of  the  new-made  grave, — two 
ships,  which  they  knew  were  laden  with  food, 
appeared  sailing  up  the  Lough  to  relieve  the 
town.  Mrs.  Alexander,  wife  of  the  present 
Bishop  of   Derry,  has   told  the  story  in  a 


poem  lately  published — which  for  beauty  and 
power  is  surely  destined  to  become,  like  her 
"  Burial  of  Moses,"  an  English  classic. 

"  Like  a  falcon  on  her  perch,  our  fair  Cathedral 
church 
Above  the  tide-vext  river  looks    eastwarvl 
from  the  bav  ; 
Dear  namesake  of  St.  Columb !  and  each  morn- 
ing, sweet  and  solemn, 
The  bells  through  all  the  tumult  have  called 
on  us  to  pray. 

"  Our  leader  speaks  the  prayer,  the  coptains  are 
all  there  ; 
His  deep  voice  never  falters  though  his  look 
be  saa  and  grave, 
On  the  women's  pallid  faces,  and  the  soldiers 
in  their  places, 
And  the  stones  above  our  brothers  that  lie 
buried  in  the  nave. 

"  They  are  closing  round  us  still  by  the  river : 
on  the  hill 
You  can  see  the  white  pavilions  round  the 
standard  of  their  chief. 
But  the  Lord  is  up  in  Heaven,  though  the 
chances  are  uneven, 
Though  the  boom  is  in  the  river  whence  we 
looked  for  our  relief." 

The  "  boom  "  was  a  huge  mast,  tied  across 
the  river  with  ropes,  to  hinder  the  food- 
ships  from  passing  to  the  water-gate.  The 
little  Mountjoy  trying  to  force  it  was  met 
by  a  rain  of  cannon-balls,  one  of  which  cut 
the  rope,  and  the  concussion  setting  her 
afloat,  for  she  was  nearly  stranded,  she 
passed  safely  over  the  boom. 

"She  sails  up  to  the  town  like  a  queen  in  a 
white  gown, 
And  golden  are  her  lilies,  true  gold  are  all 
her  men  : 
Now  the  Ph/Buix  follows  after,  I  can  hear  the 
women's  laughter. 
And   the  shouting  of   the   soldiers  till  the 
echoes  ring  again." 

So  complete  was  the  rescue  that  King 
James's  ai'my  melted  away  in  a  few  days 
from  before  the  town.     Derry  was  saved. 

It  was  strange  to  stand  on  the  walls 
listening  to  the  peaceful  Sabbath  bells 
and  watch  the  good  people  going  into 
chiu'ch — the  pretty  little  church  wliich  has 
been  built  on  the  site  of  an  Augustinian 
monastery — and  think  of  all  the  scenes  en- 
acted there  only  two  centuries  ago.  How 
the  world  has  changed ! — except  that  there 
still  lies  smouldering  everywhere  in  northern 
Ireland  the  embers  of  that  fierce  religious 
hatred,  begun  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  continued  down  to  the  present  day. 
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But  long  before  then,  in  times  absolutely 
without  record,  Derry  must  have  been  a 
favourite  fighting-ground.  Its  great  natural 
advantages,  seated  on  a  hill  at  the  head  of 
the  Lough,  and  commanding  such  an  extent 
of  country,  by  water  and  land,  probably 
made  it  an  inhabited  settlement  coeeval  with 
the  Grainan  Aileach,  or  palace  of  the  ancient 
Irish  kings  in  the  north,  as  Tara  was  in 
the  south. 

This  curious  '^ remain"  with  its  circular 
wall  thirteen  feet  thick,  and  its  massive 
entrance-gateway,  is  still  to  be  seen  on  a 
hill-side  four  miles  from  Londonderry.  Some 
antiquaries,  judging  from  both  traditionary 
and  internal  evidence,  date  it  as  far  back  as 
a  thousand  years  before  Christ.  But,  at 
any  rate,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters  some  centuries  after  Christ, 
as  a  very  ancient  building  plundered  by  the 
Danes,  and  finally  demolished  by  Murtagh 
O'Brien,  King  of  Munster,  who  ordered  each 
of  his  men  to  bring  a  stone  from  Grainan 
Aileach  back  to  Limerick. 

Of  this  palace  there  is  still  enough  left  to 
distinguish  the  line  of  three  earthen  ram- 
parts and  terraces  of  stones,  adjusted  to  fit 
in  to  one  another  without  cement.  I  never 
heard  of  it  till  long  after  I  had  left  Derry, 
though  it  was  the  place  which  of  all  others  1 
should  have  liked  to  see. 

After  church  we,  with  the  help  of  kind 
friends,  utilised  every  minute,  and  sue- 
c^ded.  I  think,  in  Jking  in  n>o«t  of  the 
points  connected  with  that  episode  in  history 
of  which  Derry  seems  most  proud  —  its 
lengthened  siege  and  almost  miraculous 
deliverance. 

Our  first  visit  was  to  the  Cathedral,  under 
the  charge  of  two  of  its  dignitaries,  one  of 
whom  was  making  his  weekly  progress  among 
scaffolding  and  workmen's  debris ,  to  see  how 
its  restoration  was  advancing.  His  earnest 
enthusiasm  over  it  reminded  us  of  the  old 
mediaeval  days  when  people  spent  their 
whole  lives  and  incomes  in  building  cathe- 
drals "for  the  glory  of  God." 

Berry  Cathedral  is  not  ancient,  dating 
only  from  1622,  as  recorded  in  a  tablet 
on  the  wall. 

"If  stones  could  speake 
Then  London's  prayse 
Should  sound.     Who 
Built  this  Church  and 
Cittie  from  the  grounde." 

Consequently  it  is  only  a  church,  has  no 
cloisters,  no  Close,  as  in  Catholic  times,  when 
^he   monastery   and    cathedral   were    often 


combined.  King  Charles  L  presented  to  it 
its  peal  of  bells,  and  dedicated  it  to  8\ 
Columb  or  Columba,  who  a  thousand  yeai*s 
before  had  here  instituted  one  of  his  bishop- 
rics, which  held  so  important  a  position  in 
the  early  history  of  Ireland. 

The  British  laity  in  general  are  little 
aware  of  the  facts,  proved  as  far  as  any 
ancient  historical  facts  can  be,  that  at  a 
time  when  England  was  sunk  in  Druidic 
barbarism,  or  struggling  madly  with  Saxons, 
Danes,  and  Normans,  Ireland  was  very  fairly 
civilised,  and  its  Chm'ch  was  a  Christian 
Church,  with  a  clear  form  of  ecclesiastical 
government — bishops,  priests,  abbots.  In  a 
very  early  Irish  poem,  a  saint,  co»val  with 
St.  Patrick,  is  thus  i-eferred  to  : — 

"Not  poor  was  the  famOy  [i.e.  monastic 
family]  of  St,  Mochta,  of  Louth's  fort. 
Three  hundred  priests  and  one  hundred 
bishops  along  with  him,  and  threescore 
singing  elders,  composed  his  royal,  noble 
household.  They  ploughed  not,  they  reaped 
not,  they  dried  not  corn ;  they  laboured  not, 
save  at  learning  only." 

But  St.  Columba  —  or  Columbkille — 
Columba  of  the  Church,  as  he  was  after- 
wards called — seems  to  have  had  other 
pursuits  than  learning.  Bom  at  Garton  in 
Donegal,  of  royal  blood,  he  was  politician 
and  soldier  as  well  as  priest,  and  embi^oiling 
himself  with  his  kinsmen,  had  to  fly  from 
Derry,  then  called  Derry  Columbkille.  He 
took  refuge  in  lona,  where  he  built  another 
cathedral,  and  instituted  a  new  system  of 
ecclesiastical  polity  among  the  semi-barbaix>us 
Picts  and  Scots.  Tradition,  and  the  archaeo- 
logical remains  still  existing  at  StafPa  and 
lona,  and  all  along  these  northern  isles,  show 
to  what  an  extent  he  must  have  both  civil- 
ised and  Christianised  them.  St.  Columba 
never  returned  to  Ireland,  but  died  in  his 
cathedral  at  lona,  one  midnight,  in  front  of 
the  high  altar,  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy- 
seven.  His  influence,  both  within  and 
without  the  Church,  must  have  been  enor- 
mous ;  and  his  character,  strong,  firm,  and 
just,  accounts  for  it.  The  form  of  Chm-ch 
government  which  he  originated  subsisted 
for  several  centuries  in  Ireland.  One  of  its 
remarkable  features  was  the  respect  paid  and 
the  authority  given  to  women — for  instance, 
the  abbess,  St.  Brigid,  or  Bridget,  seems  to 
have  been  a  friend  of  St.  Columba,  consulted 
by  him  on  many  occasions,  and  possessing 
almost  equal  influence  with  himself  in  matters 
ecclesiastical. 

Derry  Cathedral  is  too  modern  to  have  any 
relics  of  saints  or  ancient  tombs — indeed,  its 
history  begins  with  Puritanism.     The  first 
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curiosity  we  were  shown  was  a  cannon-ball 
fired  into  the  town,  containing  a  letter, 
offering  a  large  reward  to  whoever  should 
open  the  gates  to  King  James's  army  outside. 
But  in  vain.  Apparently,  the  only  "  Mr. 
Feeble-mind "  in  Derry  was  its  bishop, 
Ezekiel  Hopkins,  who,  after  giving  it  its 
communion  plate  and  organ,  retired  south  for 
safety,  and  ended  his  days  as  a  poor  curate 
of  a  London  church.  It  was  for  the  humble 
minister  of  Donoughmore — the  Reverend 
George  Walker — to  exchange  cassock  for 
sword,  and  make  himself  notable  for  ever  as 
the  Governor  of  Derry  during  its  terrible 
siege. 

The  Cathedral  is  full  of  reminiscences  of 
that  cruel  time.  We  were  shown  an  opening, 
only  lately  discovered  by  the  workmen,  lead- 
ing by  an  underground  passage  to  the  sally- 
port. And  when,  in  1861,  the  paving  had  to 
be  taken  up,  under  it  was  found  a  dense 
mass,  three  feet  deep,  of  human  bones, 
mingled  with  fragments  of  silken  ribbon, 
which  was  distinctly  seen  to  be  of  that 
orange  colour  that  for  two  centuries  has 
been  in  Ireland  the  fatal  signal— as  fatal 
now  as  ever — of  political  and  religious  war- 
fare. After  much  careless  desecration,  the 
spirit  of  the  townsfolk  was  at  last  roused ; 
and  these  poor  bones  of  the  brave  defenders 
of  Derry  were  reverently  collected  and  re- 
buried.  That  none  might  be  lost,  even  the 
earth  dug  out  near  them  was  pUed  into  a 
mound  outside,  with  an  inscription  that 
records  almost  too  bitterly  the  feeling  of 
their  descendants. 

A  wholesome  lesson  upon  this — the  un- 
dying animosity  between  Protestant  and 
Catholic — was  the  bishop's  sermon,  which 
we  went  to  hear  in  the  town  hall  j  where, 
during  the  restoration  of  the  Cathedral,  ser- 
vice is  conducted.  His  text — "Now  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  and  peace  " — 
was  expounded  with  a  power  and  earnest- 
ness worthy  of  one  of  the  best  preachers  in 
the  Iiish  Church.  Ornate — perhaps  a  little 
too  ornate,  but  the  Celtic  taste  enjoys  that 
— it  had  yet  a  sound  substance  of  truth 
underneath  its  ornamentation.  The  bishop's 
fine  presence  and  dignified  delivery  added 
to  the  charm  of  his  words.  Instinctively 
one  thought  of  St.  Columba;  and  wished 
that  the  Irish  Church  of  that  time — Catho- 
lic, not  Roman  Catholic ;  nor  Protestant, 
for  there  were  as  yet  no  corruptions  to 
protest  against — could  have  remained  as  it 
then  was,  one  and  indivisible;  sanctifying 
and  dignifying  the  secular  power  as  only 
a  Church  can  which  has  in  it  the  best  of 
the  land. 


It  may  seem  a  strange  thing  to  say  of  a 
faith  whose  fii*st  promulgators  were  a  hand- 
ful of  fishermen — but  I  believe  no  country 
ever  prospers  in  which  the  ministers  of 
religion  are  principally  drawn  from  its 
lower  classes.  Let  us  give  to  God  the  best 
we  have :  churches  that  will  elevate  men's 
minds  to  Him  "  who  dwelleth  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands ; "  and  clergy,  who  are 
men  of  education  and  refinement,  not  only 
Christians  but  gentlemen — followers  of  Him, 
whom  an  old  poet,  Dekker,  aptly  calls, 

"The  first  tme  gentleman  that  ever  breathed." 

August  30. — ^We  left  Londonderry  with 
regret — as,  indeed,  we  had  hitherto  left 
every  place — but  for  the  inevitable  necessity 
of  pushing  on. 

And  here  I  must  pause  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  this  town,  where  we  found  so 
much  to  interest  us,  goes  unillustrated  ;  and 
that  of  the  illustrated  places,  RathmuUan, 
the  Gap  of  Barnes,  Muckish  from  Ards,  and 
Horn  Head,  I  can  give  no  description  at  all. 
Author  and  artist,  who  had  hitherto  followed 
on  one  another's  track,  here  found  their  ways 
divide.  For  pictorial  purposes,  he  avoided 
towns,  and  chose  the  beautiful  country  about 
Lough  Swilly,  which  furnished  endless  sub- 
jects for  the  pencil.  But,  alas  I  there,  as  in 
many  other  parts  of  Ireland, 

"All  save  the  spirit  of  man  is  divine," 

— the  spirit,  which  urges  man  to  do  his  best 
to  civilise  himself  and  rise  from  the  cave- 
dwellings  of  the  original  savage  into  the 
decent  ways,  the  "  sweetness  and  light,"  of 
an  intelligent  community. 

"You  cannot  come  here,"  wrote  our 
artist;  though  he  knew  we  did  not  mind 
laughing  it,  in  moderation,  and  that  our 
wants  were  of  the  simplest  kind.  "  There  is 
not  an  inn  anywhere  that  a  lady  could  stop 
at." 

So  all  that  splendid  coast,  made  easily 
visitable  from  Derry  by  the  little  Bunerana 
railway,  must  remain  unchronicled.  How 
beautiful  it  is,  was  told  us  this  morning  by 
a  gentleman  whom  we  met  accidentally  in 
the  coffee-room — an  English  landowner  and 
M.P.,  travelling  through  all  the  worst  parts 
of  Ireland,  in  order  to  see  with  his  own  eyes 
the  state  of  the  country.  Unlike  many  a 
politician,  he  felt  it  due  to  his  constituents 
not  to  attempt  to  speak  about  what  he  did 
not  understand.  So  he  had  spent  his  autumn 
holiday  in  wandering  through  the  poorest, 
wildest,  or  most  "  congested  "  districts.  It 
seems   strange   that   in  such  a  depopulated 
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land  there  should  be  any  oongestion  of  popu- 
lation, yet  so  it  is. 

''And  what,"  I  asked,  "  is  the  conclusion 
you  came  to,  if  any  conclusion  can  be  found  ? " 

'*  Hardly.  But  one  thing  I  am  very  clear 
of,"  added  he,  (after  giving  numerous  details 
to  prove  his  opinion,)  **  that  it  is  a  country 
of  enormous  possibilities  most  lamentably 
wasted.  Who  wastes  them,  or  whose  fault 
it  is  and  has  been  that  they  are  wasted,  I 
will  not  undertake  to  say.'' 

Nor  will  I,  though  I  cordially  agreed  with 
the  kindly-hearted  Englishman,  who  had 
come  to  Ireland  without  a  single  Saxon 
prejudice,  and  was  leaving  it,  without  an 
atom  of  Saxon  animosity  in  his  heart. 
Everywhere,  he  declared,  he  had  been 
received,  by  the  poorest  and  most  wretched 
of  the  people,  with  civility  and  kindliness ; 
and  everywhere  he  had  been  struck  not 
only  by  the  misery,  but  by  the  dull  indif- 
ference to  it,  and  the  want  of  any  effort  to 
avoid  it. 

"For  instance,"  he  said,  "yesterday  was 
as  pleasant  and  restful  a  Sunday  as  ever  I 
spent  in  my  life.  I  put  a  book  in  my  pocket, 
took  the  little  railway  to  Fahan  and  Bun- 
crana,  and  passed  the  day  in  wandering  for 
miles  along  the  grand  sea-shore.  The  place 
I  stopped  to  dine  at  looked  well  enough  out- 
side, and  must  originally  have  been  a  very  good 
honse ;  but  the  Atlantic  storms  had  beaten 
it  almost  to  pieces,  and  no  one  had  ever 
attempted  to  repair  it.  Your  Irishman  can 
do  wonderful  things — why  is  it  that  he  never 
can  keep  on  doing  them  1 " 

Why,  indeed  1  Perhaps,  I  might  have 
said,  because  the  volatile  Celtic  nature  needs 
the  Saxon  phlegm  to  give  it  stability — even 
as  absolutely  pure  gold  can  never  be  worked 
without  a  certain  alloy  of  less  valuable  ore 
to  harden  it.  But  this  would  hardly  have 
been  civil  to  the  excellent  Briton,  who  had 
come  to  Ireland  with  such  good  intentions. 

"Now,"  he  continued,  dilating  on  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  of  this  quadrangular 
peninsula,  bounded  on  two  sides  by  the 
Atlantic,  and  on  the  two  others  by  Lough 
Swilly  and  Lough  Foyle,  "  if  anywhere  near 
the  coast  an  enterprising  speculator,  English 
or  Scottish,  would  start  a  good  hotel,  built 
ever  so  plainly,  and  fitted  up  ever  so  simply, 
provided  it  were  comfortable — this  would 
benefit  the  country  more  than  all  the 
barangues  about  'driving  the  stranger  out 
of  the  land.'  Far  wiser  to  bring  him  in, 
and  his  money  with  him.  The  way  to 
civilise  a  country  is  to  open  it  up  to  other 
countries.  Neither  families  nor  races  are 
the  better  for  isolation." 


The  honest  M.P.  was  right.  Surely,  the 
cry  of  "Ireland  for  the  Irish"  is  as  un- 
patriotic as  it  is  short-sighted  and  unwise. 
Only  by  immigration  from  other  countries 
can  baneful  national  characteristics  be  worn 
away,  and  national  prejudices  be  smoothed 
down.  A  generous  "give  and  take"  is 
invaluable  for  the  civilisation  of  the  world. 

"  Then,  instead  of  Ireland  hating  England 
and  England  bearing  on  her  contemptuous 
face  the  warning  *  No  Irish  need  apply,' 
you  would  mix  up  the  two  countries  as  much 
as  possible,  in  things  conmiercial,  political, 
intellectual,  and  social  1 " 

"  Certainly — especially  the  latter.  1  think, 
as  was  discovered  often  in  ancient  times, 
Celt,  Scot,  and  Saxon  might  do  a  much 
better  thing  than  slay  their  enemies — marry 
them ! " 

At  which  truly  feminine  solution  of  the 
Irish  difficulty,  we  all  laughed  and  parted. 

Between  Derry  and  Letterkenny  is  an 
innocent  little  railway,  which  seems  to  run 
chiefly  for  its  own  amusement,  independent 
of  passengers  and  time-tables.  We  had  no 
difiiculty  in  securing  the  caniage  "all  to 
ourselves,"  which  the  Barbarous  Scot — who, 
like  most  of  his  countrymen,  is  not  gregarious, 
and  pi*e-supposes  every  unknown  fellow- 
passenger  to  be  a  foe  rather  than  a  friend — 
considers  a  sine  qud  non  in  railway  travelling. 
So,  congratulating  ourselves  on  the  absence 
of  our  fellow-creatures — alas!  there  were 
only  too  few  to  be  got  rid  of  in  this  thinly- 
populated  land — we  merrily  began  our  day's 
journey,  wondering  much  how  it  would 
end.  For  Letterkenny  was  the  last  point  of 
steam  conmiunication  in  this  desolate  County 
Donegal.  Henceforward  we  must  trust  to 
mail-cars  —  and  any  one  who  ever  saw 
an  Irish  mail-car  will  understand  what  that 
means — or  to  private  cars,  which  are  not 
much  better. 

Still — "  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way." 
We  had  begun  our  joiuney,  and  meant  to  go 
through  with  it.  Our  artist's  kindly  warn- 
ing had  not  included  Letterkenny,  and  if  it 
had,  we  were  merely  passing  through.  But 
we  took  the  precaution  of  securing  a  carriage, 
and  a  dinner,  at  the  one  inn  which,  we  were 
told,  the  little  town  possessed,  kept  by  "  the 
two  Miss  Hegai'tys." 

During  a  long  and  not  over-interesting 
journey,  with  pleasant  glimpses  of  the  shining 
Lough  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  very 
unpleasant  wafts  of  flax-steeping — I  think, 
half  decayed  flax  has  the  most  abominable 
smell  to  an  English  nose — we  amused  our- 
selves in  speculating  as  to  what  the  Miss 
Hegartys  would  be  like,  what  sort  of  dinner 
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they  would  provide  for  us,  how  quickly  we 
could  eat  it  and  start  off  again. 

**  Half  an  hour/'  said  the  masculine  ruler 
of  our  travelling  destinies,  '^  half  an  hour 
will  be  quite  long  enough  to  stay  at 
Letterkenny." 

In  which  we  all  agreed — and  therein  made 
a  mistake,  one  of  the  not  many  mistakes  of 
our  tour. 

Arrived  at  the  terminus — having  stopped 
at  every  station  since  Londonderry  while  the 
officials  of  our  train  held  interesting — and 
lengthy— colloquies  with  the  country-folk, 
and  then,  as  if  taking  a  sudden  thought, 
started  us  off  again, — we  found  waiting, 
not  the  aboriginal  outside  car,  but  a  com- 
fortable waggonette,  which  set  us  down  in 
front  of  an  inn,  where,  instead  of  a  half- 
hour,  we  could  well  have  stayed  for  a  week. 
Dainty  bed-rooms,  scrupulously  clean,  and 
actually  pretty,  with  their  neat  lace  and 
muslin  f umLshing ;  a  sitting-room  that  had 
even  a  touch  of  the  artistic  about  it;  a 
dinner  "  fit  for  a  king,"  and  served  punctually 
to  the  minute,  and  a  Miss  Hegarty — one  of 
the  two,  who  was  the  very  opposite  of  the 
typical  Irish  landlady, — we  got  all  this  for 
charges  so  small  that  they  would  be  impossible 
except  in  a  district  where,  as  I  had  heard, 
you  can  get  fowls  for  a  shilling  a-piece,  and 
the  best  of  butter  for  ninepence  a  pound. 

Yes,  it  was  a  mistake.  We  might  have 
settled  ourselves  down  here,  and  made  ex- 
cursions to  Rathmullen,  Eathmelton,  Horn 
Head,  Buncrana,  and  even  have  gone  back  and 
examined  Grainan  Caileach.  But  in  travel- 
ling, as  in  life,  one  discovers  so  many  things 
done  or  left  undone — afterwards  !  The  only 
thing  is  not  to  mourn  for  them,  but  try  to 
amend  them — next  time. 

We  could  not  amend  this  error,  for  our 
rooms  were  taken  at  Gweedore — we  must 
go  on.  So  we  ate  our  dinner,  looked  out 
from  our  window  at  what  we  heard  was 
the  palace  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Kaphoe,  said  to  be  a  cultivated  and  highly 
intelligent  man  ;  then  watched  the  horses  put 
to  the  waggonette,  and  our  luggage  tied  upon 
a  supplementary  car,  in  the  ingenious  way 
that  Irish  cleverness  does  tie  it,  and  sits  upon 
the  top  of  it,  as  we  saw  an  old  man  sitting, 
as  lightly  as  if  he  had  been  a  large  blue- 
bottle-fly. He  drove  away,  with  all  our 
ivipedimenia — we  earnestly  hoping  not  to 
find  some  of  them  lying  in  the  road ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  we  started,  for  our  thirty- 
mile  drive — thirty  Irish  miles — across  one  of 
the  strangest,  grandest,  and  most  desolate 
regions  that  can  be  found  in  the  three 
kingdoms. 


At  first  it  wafi  a  slow,  steady  climb  up  a 
steep  but  very  good  road,  with  a  wide  stretch 
of  cultivated  land  below,  and  in  the  distance 
a  range  of  mountains,  one  of  them  of  rather 
peculiar  shape,  long  and  flat — "  Muckish," 
briefly  explained  the  driver,  and  relapsed 
into  silence. 

We  thought  to  win  him  by  noticing  his 
horses,  at  the  sight  of  which  any  English 
coachman,  accustomed  to  sleek  steeds  and 
trim  harness,  would  have  stood  aghast. 

"  They'll  be  pretty  well  tired  by  the  time 
they  reach  Gweedore."  (Nobody  liked  to 
suggest  that  they  might  never  reach  it  at  all.) 
"  Are  they  accustomed  to  the  journey  \  " 

Jehu  nodded. 

"  But  of  course  you  will  let  them  rest  the 
night  there?" 

An  expressive  gesture  of  distaste,  which 
we  did  not  understand  then — we  did  after- 
wards. "  They'll  be  back  at  Letterkenny 
to-morrow  morning." 

There  was  no  more  to  be  got  out  of  him, 
so  we  left  him  to  his  duties,  and  prepared 
ourselves  for  one  of  those  drives  to  which 
travellers  in  Donegal  must  get  accustomed, 
wondering  which  is  most  interminable,  the 
length  of  the  road,  the  patience  of  the  driver, 
or  the  strength  and  endurance  of  these  thin, 
wiry,  hungry-looking  horses — Irish  horses, 
that  will  do  forty  miles  as  easily  as  fat 
English  horses  will  do  fourteen.  Still,  to 
pity  them  was  idle;  and  their  driver  was 
very  good  to  them,  urging  them  more  by 
voice  than  whip,  and  letting  them  go  at  a 
snail's  pace  whenever  the  ix)ad  required  it. 

He  was  a  dark,  strong-featured,  handsome 
fellow,  with  a  firm-set,  rather  saturnine  face, 
not  at  all  like  the  lively  Paddy  of  the  south. 
Nor  was  he  in  the  customary  contented  rags : 
his  rough  overcoat,  whatever  it  covered, 
looked  decent  and  whole.  He  took  no  notice 
of  us  or  of  our  talking  and  laughter — which 
was  considerable,  for  in  the  bright  sunshine 
and  keen  mountain  air  our  spirits  rose  amaz- 
ingly— but  sat  on  his  box,  unsympathetic, 
silent,  and  grim. 

'^  Perhaps  he  is  a  Home  Kuler,"  suggested 
the  Violet,  who  had  all  along  expressed  the 
greatest  desire  to  see  that  awful  specimen 
of  an  Irishman,  to  the  English  mind  some- 
thing corresponding  to  a  gentleman  with 
horns  and  a  tail. 

"He  may  have  been  evicted,"  added  the 
Bird,  who  had  the  very  vaguest  notions  of 
what  eviction  meant. 

"Probably  neither,"  said  the  Barbarous 
Scot,  who  always  takes  an  eminently  prac- 
tical view  of  things ;  "  he  is  just  minding  his 
horses,  which  is  the  best  thing  he  can  do." 
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But  I  h&d  studied  the  human  face  too 
many  years  not  to  be  struck,  even  touched, 
by  this  one.  There  was  in  it  a  kind  of  set 
endurani-e,  which  was  neither  aullenness  nor 
stupidity.  And  for  a  driver,  an  Irish  driver, 
to  go  on  for  miles  and  miies  without  a 
word,  except  to  his  horses,  was  a  thing 
m  tinconunon  that,  as  soon  as  the  rest 
de(ic«iidied  and  were  safely  disposed  of  for 
a  long  bill,  I  spoke  to  him. 

He  was  civil,  but  no  more.  All  attempts 
U)  get  him  into  conversation  failed.  Still,  I 
did  not  despair.  The  grand  k«>y-not«  to  the 
Irish  nature^wiil  rulers  ever  find  it  out,  and 
strike  it? — is  sympathy. 

fVnin,  we  came  upon  a  really  pretty  village. 


with  a  modem    church,   and  i 


old    ] 


"What  is  that) " 

"  Kilma«renan,"  he  answered,  and  vouch- 
safed ao  more.  We  i-emembered  that  a 
clergyman  at  breakfast  that  morning  had 
told  UB  we  ought  specially  to  notice  the 
place,  because  a  relation  of  his  had  lived 
there  many  years,  and  had  had  the  honour 
of  recei^-ing  in  his  vicarage  Bishop  Wilbei'- 
force,  who  declared  one  evening  that  he 
"never  had  been  happier  in  his  life  than  at 
Kilmacrenan." 

We  should  have  dearly  liked  to  investigate 
tlie  Abbey,  and  learn  something  about  it ; 
hut,  as  it  was,  we  were  obliged  to  content 


ourselves  with  this  valuable  episcopal  remini- 
scence, and  the  sight  of  the  pretty  little 
vicarage,  where  a  gi-oup  of  young  people 
were  playing  lawu  tennis,  which  looked  odd 
enough  in  that  out-of-the-world  nook,  the  lost 
vestige  of  civilisation  that  we  came  upon. 

Ko  one  who  has  not  seen  them  can  imagine 
the  intense  desolation  of  these  Donegal  moors. 
You  drive  miles  and  miles  without  seeing  a 
human  being,  or  a  sign  of  the  habitation  of 
one,  nay,  not  even  a  beast  or  a  bird,  wild  or 
tame.  There  ai-e  no  trees  to  rustle,  no 
rivuleta  to  sing.  Now  and  then  comes  a 
little  lake,  or  rather  an  accumulation  of 
stagnant  bog-water ;  but  of  the  noise  of 
streams,  so  cheei-ful  in  solitary  places,  thei-e 
is  nothing — only  silence,  dead  silence.  On 
a  sunsliiny  day  this  is  dreai-y,  but  on  a 
[rey  or  wet  day  desolate  beyond  conception. 
Hoorland  and  bog,  bog  and  moorland, 
tretch  on  in  level  succession,  so  that  you 
lan  often  trace  the  road  before  you  for 
niles ;  while  the  distant  mountAuis,  with 
esser  hills  between,  ai-e  continually  changing 
heir  shape,  as  you  change  your  route,  and 
'et  always  distinguishable — Muckish,  with 
ts  long  "  pig's  back,"  and  Erigcl,  conical 
,nd  dazzling  white.  Such  was  the  region 
ve  were  passing  through,  varied,  in  a  sense, 
,nd  yet  keeping,  mUe  after  mile,  a  strangely 
solemn  monotony. 

At  last  a  thought  struck  me,  and  I 
5,     risked  a  question  of  our  driver,  whom 
the  rest  of  the  party  had  given   up  as 
^      hopelessly  dour. 

"  Did  Miss  Hegarty  explain  to  you  that  we 
vanted  to  turn  off  a  little  from  the  main 
oad  to  see  Dooan  Well  1 " 

"  Is  it  the  holy  well  of  Dooan  ye  mane, 
ma'am  1     It's  nothing  to  see — ye'll  not  care 

I  thought  differently.  Our  artist  had 
written  that  I  should  on  no  account  miss 
seeing  it — a  tiny  well,  scooped  out  under  a 
stone,  to  which  good  Catholics  brought  their 
sick  to  drink,  pray,  and  be  healed.  The  utter 
desolation  of  the  place,  in  the  midst  of  a 
wild  moorland,  miles  and  miles  away  from 
any  town  or  village — the  absorbed  devotion 
of  the  pilgrims,  who  had  come  hither  from 
gi-eat  distances,  had  struck  not  only  him- 
self but  an  English  clergyman  who  was  with 
him,  as  a  remarkable  phase  of  humanity. 
And  as  my  business  was  to  see  not  only 
Nature,  but  human  nature,  I  was  determin^ 
to  go. 

Not  altogether  unopposed,  "  It's  two 
miles  at  least  out  of  our  way  !  "  "  Nobody 
ever  heard  of  the  place  !  "  "  All  a  humbug 
from  beginning  to  end  " — were  reasons  sue- 
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ceesively  urged — and  combated.  Finally, 
our  dour-looking  Jehu,  who  had  looked  as  if 
he  did  not  hear  us,  but  probably  did  list«n 
all  the  time,  was  told  to  drive  to  Dooati 
Well. 

We  left  the  good  main  road — the  Donegal 
roadd,  if  long,  ave  exceedingly  good — and 
plunged  into  a  narrow  track,  that  melted 
gi-aduuUy  into  no  ti-ack  at  all.  The  bare 
moorland,  stretched  out  on  all  eides  as  far 
as  we  could  Eee.  Nothing  elite.  Not  a  man, 
nor  a  beast,  nor  a  cabin,  vas  visible. 

"  I  don't  believe  there's  any  well  at  all," 
said  the  most  incredulous  of  us. 


himself,  and  feel  for  himself — to  me  there 
was  something  infinitely  solemn  in  the 
sight.  A  tiny  spring,  half  hidden  by  a 
big  stone ;  near  it  a  little  forest  of  walUng- 
sticka,  each  with  a  rag  tied  on  the  top — votive 
offerings  or  mementoes  of  those  who  went 
away  cured  ;  and  in  front  of  it  a  small  group. 
When  our  artist  came  the  pilgrims  were 
women,  but  to-day  they  were  all  men.  Foui- 
labourers,  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  weak  and 
wasted,  and  each  with  that  most  pathetic 
thing  to  see  in  a  working  man — clean,  smooth, 
white  hands — crept  feebly  from  the  cart  to 
the  well.     Uue  after  the   other  each  knelt 


of  people  just  dismounting  from  a  cart — one 
of  those  ivjugh,  jolting  machines  which  are 
the  only  means  of  locomotion  for  the  poor  in 
Ii-eland,  and  compared  to  which  an  outside 


risli 


betther    get 


"There's    the    well; 

He  stopped  his  horses  determinedly— I 
think  he  crossed  himself,  but  am  not  sure. 
At  all  events,  he  seemed  resolved  to  keep — 
and  that  we  should  keep — at  a  respectful 
distance  from  the  holy  well. 

Whatever  the  rest  thought— and  I  asked 
them  no  questions,  for  each  must  judge  for 


three  times,  praying  between  whiles  with  the 
dumb  earnestness  of  desperate  faitli. 

Two  or  three  women  stood  at  a  little 
distance  watching  them,  in  absolute  silence, 
— a  rare  thing  for  lower  class  Irishwomen,  and 
with  faces  that  one  felt  it  was  an  intrusion 
to  look  at.  They  took  no  notice  of  us  what- 
ever, nor  did  the  sick  men.  All  seemed 
entirely  absorbed  in  their  devotions,  and  in 
the  errand  which  had  bi-ought  them  hither. 
Our  party,  whatever  they  thought,  hail  the 
grace  also  to  maintain  a  respectful  silence, 
and  shortly  to  move  on  towards  a  little  hill, 
or  rather  a  huge  rock  gradually  covered  with 
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vegetation,  in  the  shelter  of  which  was  one. 
small  cabin,  no  other  house  being  near. 
Then,  having  seen  enough,  they  started  to 
walk  ahead  of  the  carriage  across  the  moor, 
which  lay  quiet  in  the  afternoon  shadows  of 
a  perfect  August  day. 

When  they  were  safely  disposed  of,  I  came 
back  to  the  well :  the  four  men  had  never 
ceased  praying.  I  touched  the  oldest  and 
sickliest  of  them  on  the  shoulder ;  he  started, 
and  looked  up  with  an  eager  face,  then  down 
at  the  coin  I  put  into  his  hand.  He  hesitated 
to  take  it. 

"A  Protestant  lady  gives  you  this,  and 
hopes  you  will  soon  get  well." 

"Thank  ye,  missis.  A  blessin'  on  ye," 
was  all  he  answered,  and  went  back  to  his 
prayers. 

The  other  three  looked  up  for  a  minute, 
but  said  nothing ;  asked  nothing ;  and  kept  on 
counting  their  beads  and  muttering  as  before. 
Neither  the  sick  men  nor  their  friends  made 
the  slightest  attempt  to  ask  charity,  though 
they  were  evidently  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 
And  as  I  passed  the  cart  which  had  brought 
them  hither,  the  women  who  stood  or  sat 
beside  it — or  knelt,  saying  their  beads,  all 
equally  silent  and  in  earnest — scarcely  cast  a 
glance  at  me. 

A  little  further  off,  but  equally  unnoticed 
by  them,  was  our  carriage  and  its  saturnine 
driver.  As  he  helped  me  in,  he  looked  keenly 
at  me — and  seeing  my  face  was  as  gi*ave  as 
his  own,  spoke. 

"  Ye  found  the  holy  well,  ma'am  1 " 

"  Yes.     Do  many  people  go  there  1 " 

"Ilundreds.  Tve  seen  the  place  black 
with  people.  They  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  even  from  Australia  !  " 

"  And  they  expect  to  go  home  cured  1 " 

**  They  always  are  cured,"  was  the  decisive 
answer. 

I  did  not  contend  the  point,  neither  with 
him  nor  with  the  sceptics  whom  I  picked  up 
presently,  and  who,  sotto  voce,  began  to  argue 
the  question.  But  there  are  things  which 
cannot  be  argued,  only  felt. 

**  All  humbug  ! "  said  the  most  incredulous. 
"  They  saw  we  were  coming,  and  knelt  down 
on  purpose,  thinking  we  should  give  them 
something." 

I  suggested  that  they  had  taken  no  notice 
of  us,  and  never  asked  us  for  a  halfpenny. 

"  Then  it  must  be  all  imagination — faith, 
or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it." 

"  But  what  is  imagination  t  "  I  said — 
"  the  intangible  thing  which  produces  such 
tangible  results  1  And  what  is  faith  1  which 
often  cures  better  than  all  the  doctors." 

"  But  do  you  think  these  holy  wells  ever 


really  cure  people?"  was  asked  by  one  of 
the  English  damsels  of  the  Wild  Irish 
Girl,  more  familiar  with  the  subject  thau 
they. 

"I  know  they  do.  There  was  a  young 
woman  in  my  district  who  had  a  pei-fectly 
useless  arm :  the  bone  was  diseased,  the 
doctors  said,  and  the  case  was  incuiuble. 
She  asked  me  if  she  should  go,  as  her  friends 
advised,  to  a  holy  well.  All  hope  being 
at  an  end,  I,  though  a  good  Pi*otestant,  of 
course  said  yes.  She  went,  and  returned 
cured — able  to  use  her  arm  like  other  people. 
Now,  what  do  you  say  to  that  1 " 

Why,  we  could  say  nothing.  Even  the  in- 
credulous Scot,  fairly  nonplu.ssed,  ceased  argu- 
ing, and  turned  his  attention  to  the  seemingly 
endless  moor,  bare  and  bleak  as  ever,  though 
softened  into  beauty  by  the  fast-coming 
twilight.  How  in  the  world  would  those 
four  sick  men  stand  being  jolted  back  across 
it  for  miles  and  miles,  in  the  dai-kness,  and 
in  that   rough  cartf 

Yet,  thinking  of  many  people  I  know 
• — clever  people,  good  people,  who  believe 
in  nothing ;  to  whom  the  vast  mechanism 
of  the  universe  is  onlv  mechanism,  witli 
no  guiding  spirit  behind  it;  who  see  only 
with  the  fleshly  eye,  and  admit  only  as 
much  as  the  ileshly  hand  can  handle,  the 
fleshly  brain  compi^ehend — it  was  almost  a 
comfort  to  think  also  of  those  poor  souls, 
simply  believing,  even  though  their  belief  may 
be  no  more  than  superstition.  But  it  answers 
its  end.  It  teaches,  as  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  age  likewise  teaches,  at  last,  that  there 
is  a  limit  to  wisdom,  a  boundary  beyond 
which  the  keenest  intellect  cannot  pass,  when 
the  greatest  sage  must  sit  down  beside  the 
most  ignorant  peasant,  and  say  to  himself 
practically  the  same  words — happy  if  he  does 
say  them  and  feel  them  ! 

"  I  cannot  understand — /  love,^* 

Alas  I  both  faith  and  love  are  sorely  tried 
in  travelling  through  Donegal.  The  most 
earnest  preacher  of  what  is  called  the  "  en- 
thusiasm of  humanity,"  would  be  hopelessly 
perplexed  at  sight  of  the  small  "  holdings," 
which  we  passed  at  rare  intervals — a  cabin 
little  better  than  a  pig-stye,  a  bit  of  re- 
claimed land  planted  with  potatoes,  a  peat- 
stack  cut  from  the  nearest  bog,  sometimes 
a  half-starved  cow  not  much  bigger  than  a 
sheep,  and  a  few  fowls.  As  for  the  human 
beings  we  saw,  adults  or  children — they 
looked  like  heaps  of  walking  rags,  sur- 
mounted by  a  wild  shock  of  dark  hair,  under 
which  gleamed  those  wonderful  Irish  eyes. 
How  they  managed  to  carry  on  existence,  in 
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any  form  higher  than  that  of  a  brute  beast, 
seemed,  to  the  civilised  eye,  incomprehensible. 

And  yet  Nature,  in  her  terrible  indiffer- 
ence, was  so  grandly  beautiful.  Owencarrow 
river,  Muckish,  Carrotrasma,  and  many 
other  mountains — ^we  just  caught  the  names 
as  we  passed,  but  it  was  difficult  to  indivi- 
dualise anything.  The  impression  left  was 
of  an  interminable  splendid  sameness,  which 
yet  had  an  infinite  variety.  The  air  was  so 
invigorating,  though  soft,  that  the  girls  felt 
as  if  they  could  walk  on  for  ever, — and  they 
did  walk,  out  of  compassion  to  the  horses, 
who  toiled  patiently  on  ;  while  looking  back  a 
mile  or  so — ^in  that  bare,  flat  moorland  it  was 
generally  visible — we  could  see  the  car  with 
our  luggage,  and  the  old  man  sitting  on  the 
top,  plodd[ing  as  patiently  after. 

So  we  went  on,  till  suddenly  appeared  a 
large  lough,  ending  in  a  lovely  glen. 

"  What  is  that  T '  I  asked. 
Lough  Veagh ;  Glen  Veagh." 
Mrs.  Adair's  place  t     Is  that  the  (castle 
at  the  head  of  the  lough  1 " 

The  driver  nodded,  looking  darker  and 
more  "  dour  "  than  ever.  And  this  time  I 
could  guess  why. 

Some  years  ago,  in  Glen  Veagh  was  en- 
acted a  tragedy,  which,  though  it  has  reached 
me  with  many  variations,  is,  I  think,  allowed 
by  both  sides  to  have  its  foundation  in  cer- 
tain facts,  which,  as  near  as  I  could  get  at 
them,  were  these.  A  certain  IVIr.  Adair,  a 
wealthy  Scotsman,  bought  large  tracts  of 
land  here,  and  had  many  contests  with  his 
tenants,  with  whom  he  was  far  from  popular  ; 
being  an  absentee  landlord,  leaving  his  affairs 
to  be  administered  by  his  agents,  who  pro- 
bably understood  the  peculiarities  of  Irish 
nature  as  little  as  their  master.  Two  of 
them,  if  not  three,  were  murdered.  Then 
Mr.  Adair  declared  that,  if  in  three  months 
the  murderers  were  not  given  up,  he  would 
evict  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Glen.  Any 
one  in  Ireland  '  would  have  guessed  the 
result.  Everybody  knew,  but  nobody  told. 
Much  exasperated,  Mr.  Adair  kept  his  word. 
The  innocent  suffered  with  the  guilty.  Every 
family,  women  and  children,  young  and  old, 
was  turned  out  on  the  moor — for  eviction 
here,  in  this  desolate  place,  means  entire 
homelessness. 

"And  what  became  of  them?"  I  asked, 
when  the  driver  and  I  were  left  alone  in  the 
carriage,  and  I  had  somehow  made  him  under- 
stand that  I  knew  the  story,  and  was  sorry 
for  the  poor  souls — at  least,  for  the  old  folks, 
the  women  and  children. 

"  Some  died,  ma'am,  and  some  settled  in 
other  parts.    A  good  many  went  to  America. 


Anyhow,  there's  not  one  o'  them  left  here. 
Not  one." 

"And  Mr.  Adair  1" 

"  He's  dead." 

The  man  set  his  teeth  together,  and 
hardened  his  face — a  face  I  should  not  like 
to  meet  in  a  lonely  road.  It  was  the  first 
glimpse  I  had  had,  since  our  coming  to 
Ireland,  of  that  terrible  blood-feud  now 
existing  between  landlord  and  tenant,  in 
which  neither  will  see  the  other's  rights — 
and  wrongs  ;  nor  distinguish  between  the  just 
and  the  unjust,  the  good  and  the  bad. 

"But  Mrs.  Adair  is  living  still?  and  I 
was  told  yesterday  that  she  was  a  kind 
woman,  spending  heaps  of  money — ^ten 
thousand  pounds,  somebody  said — upon  the 
place  ?     That  will  do  good,  surely  1 " 

"  Maybe." 

"And  she  may  understand  the  people 
better  than  her  husband  did.  What  is  she 
like  1 " 

The  driver's  countenance  i*elaxed  a  little. 
"  I've  often  druv  her  from  Letterkenny — 
She's  a  sweet-spoken  lady  enough  " — (oh  !  if 
Irish  landowners  did  but  understand  the 
value  of  that  "  sweet  speech  ")  "  an'  she  likes 
the  counthry — she  comes  here  as  often  as 
she  can." 

"  Nobody  would  harm  her  ?  " 

"  Sure,  no,  ma'am  !  But  for  Mr.  Adair — 
he  was  a  hard  man.     He's  betther  dead." 

And  then,  as  the  rest  of  the  party  joined 
the  carriage,  my  friend  shut  his  mouth,  and 
opened  it  no  more. 

"Is  he  a  Home  Ruler  1"  whispered  the 
Violet ;  "  or  a  Fenian  %  or — ^whatever  you  call 
them?"  The  confused  English  mind  takes 
in  no  political  distinctions  here. 

I  neither  could  nor  would  answer.  But  I 
think  I  could  better  understand  the  causes 
which  work  out  such  terrible  results — the 
smouldering  fiame  ready  to  blaze  up  the 
instant  some  incautious  or  malignant  hand 
puts  a  torch  to  it.  And  this  imderground 
fire  has  been  burning  for  centuries.  Oceans 
of  extraneous  "  talkee-talkee  "  will  never  put 
it  out.  Nothing,  I  believe,  ever  will,  except 
the  continuously  just  and  righteous  acts  of 
the  righteous  inhabitants — and  especially  the 
landowners — of  Ireland. 

But  now  the  day  was  darkening  fast,  all 
the  more  for  one  of  those  sudden  mountain 
storms,  that  came  up  from  what  seemed  a 
long  chain  of  loughs,  with  hills  behind,  and 
hid  both  from  us.  The  finest  part  of  the 
journey,  where  the  road  passes  along  Lough 
Dunlewy  and  Lough  Nacung,  we  therefore 
scarcely  saw.  But  it  was,  we  guessed,  like 
most  mountain  scenery,  whereas  that  we  had 
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jast  passed  through  was  quite  indiridu&l — 
like  nowhere  else.  And  truth  to  tell,  we 
were  growing  very  tired,  nor  sorry  to  ex- 
change the  picturesque  for  the  practical. 
But  our  troubles  were  only  temporary^ — a 
few  miles  more  and  there  awaited  us  a 
comfortable  shelter,  tea,  and  bed.  It  may 
have  beea  weak,  but  I  could  not  get  out  of 
my  head  those  poor  souls  turned  out  helpless 
on  the  bleak  hillside  at  Glen  Yeagh  nearly 
twenty  years  ago. 

The  storm  lasted  long  enough  to  hide  from 
us  a,  good  deal — not  everything.  By  aud  by 
Mount  Erigal  reappeared  duuly  outlined, 
and  a  few  stars  of  hght  on  the  earth, 
not  the  sky,  showed  we  were  at  last  coming 
within  reach  of  human  habitation.  Still, 
several  miles  had  yet  to  be  traversed,  with 
the  long,  narrow  lough  ou  one  side,  the 
conical  hill  on  the  other.     Not  till  it  was 


nearly  dark  did  we  stop  suddenly  at  a  group 
of  trees,  and  drive  under  a  gateway  into  an 
inclosed  courtyard — as  I  had  remembered 
driving,  soaked  to  the  skin  and  aching  in 
every  bone,  one  wet  night  exactly  fifteen 
years  before. 

Gweedore  Hotel.  Two  of  us  recollected 
it  well,  and  were  delighted  to  see  it  &gaita. 
The  rest  jumped  down  with  eager  curiosity, 
not  a  bit  the  worse  for  their  day's  travelling, 
and  hastened  to  see  after  their  luggage, 
which  was  close  behind. 

For  a  wonder,  it  was  a  strange  hand  which 
I  felt  helping  me  out  of  the  carriage  ;  and  a 
voice,  so  kindly,  even  tender,  that  it  quite 
surprised  me,  said,  as  I  descended, 

"  I'm  afraid  ye're  very  tired,  ma'am.  But 
ye'll  get  a  good  rest  at  Gweedore." 

It  was  the  (supposed)  Home  Kuler. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Away  southward  1  On  the  grim  Eiist 
wxwt  we  have  nothing  very  pretty  to  show, 
although  on  joyous  summer  mornings  the 
nodulaling  links  are  vivid  with  blading  rag- 
wort and  flashing  bents.  Then  our  marshes 
on  the  East  are  pleitsant  and  lovely  when 
the  yellow  ranunculus  paints  the  levels  with 
delight,  and  the  soft  wind  flows  over  the 
broads  or  the  sandhills.  But  it  is  all  flat  and 
Ume  in  the  commonplace  East.  Look  at  the 
•rtist's  picture  of  the  Yarmouth  flats.  To  my 
poor  thinking  he  has  caught  the  very  senti- 
ment ot  them,  and,  though  I  hnve  never  seen 
him,  I  know  we  should  look  at  the  scene  with 
the  same  eyes.  Those  low-lying  regions  are 
uninteresting  and  even  depres.'iirig,  unless  you 
happen  to  be  born  with  the  feeling  for  them, 
and  then  you  feel  as  though  some  subtle 
power  had  dejBirted  from  your  soul  when  yon 
are  transplanted  to  hrightf  r  and  more  varied 
spots. 


But  in  the  South  there  is  no  monotony  ; 
you  may  reach  scenes  that  are  well  nigh 
tropical  in  luxuriance  and  beauty  within  six 
hours  after  you  leave  Waterloo  Station.  In 
the  most  splendid  of  all  those  royal  southern 
districts  stands  Brixham,  which  Ur.  Wells 
has  drawn,  I  fancy,  from  a  boat  moored  in 
the  noblest  of  English  bays. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  busy,  tearing, 
swearing,  workaday,  fishing  town,  can  pos- 
sibly exist  on  the  shore  of  Torbay.  Look  first 
across  the  majestic  basin  from  the  crown  of 
the  hill  at  Torquay.  On  fine  days  the  deep 
bay  is  calm  as  a  Cumbrian  lake,  and  quite  as 
blue.  Judging  by  the  view  caught  from  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  one  might  fancy  that  the 
southern  shore  of  the  inlet  was  but  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  pretty  pleasure  town,  but 
you  are  soon  undeceived  when  you  run  over 
to  the  south  in  a  yacht,  let  her  be  never  so 
fast.     On  the  right  a  low  shore  with  an  arc 
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of  warm  brown  sand  curves  round  to  the 
southerly  hills,  and,  like  a  mist,  Brixham  lies 
on  the  bluffs  that  roll  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  narrow  mouth  of  the  bay  is  over- 
cast by  the  gigantic  shade  of  Berry  Head, 
whereunder  the  stateliest  steamers  and  the 
tallest  sailing  ships  look  like  children's  toys. 
By  dint  of  resolute  attention,  and  by  gradu- 
ally gaining  the  right  focus,  you  manage  to 
make  out  a  gap  in  those  bluffs,  and  you  see 
that  the  vessels  creeping  in  to  the  northward 
of  the  Head  work  round  to  your  right,  and 
make  for  that  little  gap  which,  from  Tor- 
quay, looks  like  the  straitened  entrance  of  a 
decoy. 

Go  down  from  the  hill  (if  your  wind  and 
muscles  are  good),  and  pass  Daddy  Hole  on 
your  way  to  the  Torquay  Pier ;  then  you  will 
see  what  a  contrast  there  is  between  the 
Brixham  side  of  the  blue  amphitheatre  and 
yours.  In  the  sandy,  shallow  harbour  of  Tor- 
quay a  few  fishing-hookers  lie,  but  the  most 
of  the  craft  there  are  meant  for  pleasure, 
and  pleasure  alone.  Against  the  jetty,  and 
up  to  the  very  end  of  the  pier,  swaggering 
yachts  are  moored,  and  there  is  water  enough 
for  them,  but  inshore  even  the  poor  little 
hookers  and  pleasure  boats  must  be  shored 
up  carefully  lest  the  retreat  of  the  tide 
should  break  their  backs.  To  the  south  you 
see  a  very  different  condition  of  things ;  in 
the  afternoons  a  dark  cloud  seems  to  be 
belched  forth  from  the  gap  that  I  have 
mentioned,  and  you  find  that  this  blurred 
cloud  slowly  resolves  itself  into  dark  hulls, 
dingy  sails,  tall,  strong  masts ;  it  is  the 
trawlers  that  are  swarming  out  of  harboiu*, 
and  soon  they  spread  their  funereal  wings 
wider  and  wider,  and  sweep  away  round  the 
lowering  Head.  There  is  no  playtime  for 
Brixham  ;  Torquay  is  frivolous,  and  devoted 
to  afternoon  dHves,  evening  music,  tennis, 
racquets,  yachting,  and  all  other  things  that 
please  idle  folk  ;  but  Brixham  is  dour,  hard, 
full  of  the  odours  of  the  market-place,  and 
the  cries  of  eager  hucksters. 

There  is  no  more  piquant  contrast  in  the 
world  than  the  contrast  between  the  north 
and  south  shores  of  Torbay.  Before  we 
cross  to  Brixham,  let  us  look  at  the  hither 
shore  of  the  lovely  haven.  Watch  the  swell- 
ing hills  of  Torquay,  when  the  dusk  has 
fallen;  the  golden  lights  start  out  one  by 
one,  and  it  seems  as  though  some  kindly 
lamplighter  were  knocking  luminous  holes 
in  the  dark  for  our  pleasure.  Presently  the 
whole  of  the  hills  are  wound  round  by  lines 
of  yellow  fire,  and  the  massy  shrubberies 
look  like  sombre  clouds  lit  by  sweet  stars. 
No  organised  illumination  could  equal  this 


impromptu  spectacle  prepared  nightly  for  all 
those  who  have  eyes  to  see.  You  may  stay 
for  houi's  by  the  whispering  shores  of  the 
bay  until,  if  you  ai*e  fanciful,  you  may 
almost  imagine  that  the  stars  and  the  clouds 
have  drooped  low  for  your  pleasure. 

In  the  merry  mornings,  the  southerly 
aspect  of  the  haven  is,  if  possible,  more 
beautiful  than  it  is  at  night.  The  white 
houses  flash  from  their  setting  of  sombre 
green,  the  beetling  cliffs  look  solemn,  and 
the  pigmies  who  climb  the  ineffable  stairs — 
ah  !  those  stairs — look  hardly  human.  That 
is  the  time  to  shoot  across  the  Bay,  and 
compare  the  idle,  sybaritic  town  with  the 
industrious  fishing  port.  Unless  you  have 
your  own  yacht  it  is  better  to  take  one  of 
the  handy  twelve-tonners  which  lie  ready  by 
the  quay.  Usually  Torbay  is  like  UUes- 
water  for  tranquillity,  but  a  south-westerly 
wind  makes  it  very  lumpy,  while  the  chance 
squalls  that  come  from  the  north  and  east, 
are  quite  troublesome  enough  to  make  a 
stiff  boat  welcome.  Just  as  you  clear  the 
end  of  the  pier,  you  are  sure  to  be  struck  by 
a  gust  from  the  easterly  curve  of  the  inlet. 
This  gust  blows  over  Mr.  Mallock's  ancestral 
acres,  and  it  is  very  annoying  to  a  stranger. 
Why  it  should  be  laid  on  with  such  abomin- 
able regularity,  I  cannot  say,  but  the  problem 
is  worth  Mr.  Mallock's  consideration.  The 
yacht  lays  herself  over,  the  water  rushes 
along  the  lee  channels,  and  the  bluffs  slowly 
grow  more  and  more  sharply  distinct.  If 
time  permits,  it  is  always  well  to  run  closely 
round  by  Cockington  and  Paignton,  though 
near  the  latter  village  there  is  a  structure 
planted  which  is  like  a  mad  Moorish  archi- 
tect's dream.  It  is  a  club,  or  a  sanatorium, 
or  an  asylum,  or  something  instructive  and 
useful,  but  it  makes  you  want  to  lie  down  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  die.  If  Mr. 
Buskin  once  saw  it,  he  would  call  on  the 
captain  of  the  station  gunboat  to  shell  it. 

You  sweep  round  to  Brixham  under  the 
loom  of  splendid  rocks  that  shoot  sharply 
down  into  deep  water.  It  is  a  delightful 
experience  to  creep  close  to  these  cliffs  and 
look  down  on  the  crystalline  water — ^fathoms 
deep — that  laps,  and  laps,  and  whispers,  in 
delicate  tones,  among  the  tiny  circular  holes 
worn  by  the  ceaseless  ripples  that  have 
tinkled  there  for  ages.  Outside  the  harbour 
there  are  always  swarms  of  craft  moored, 
and  you  must  know  something  about  steering 
if  you  want  to  sail  in  and  out  without 
danger.  The  harbour  mouth  is  admirably 
deepened,  and  the  cove  itself  has  been  im- 
proved, so  that  it  approaches  perfection. 
You  need  to  be  cai*ef  ul  as  you  go  swashing 
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just  ivundthe  southerly 
horn  of  Babbacombe 
Bay,  post  the  outlying 
j-ooks,  near  Daddy  Hole,  and  across  Torbay. 
When  that  wind  blows,  tho  tmnlers  make 
tlie  be^t  of  tlietr  way  in,  and  huddle  under 
the  slie]t«r  of  the  mighty  Toivjuay  mounds, 
while  the  vessels  in  Brixlmni  are  hurriedly 
;>ecut-e(l  to  avoid  tinivei-sal  smash.  I  have 
seen  two  huudred  sail  of  trawlers  jammed 
at  Ton|uay  ;  every  one  of  them  kept  the 
mainsail  lightly  trailed  up,  i-eady  to  cut 
and  run  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  not  a 
man  dared  sleep  during  the  uliole  of  the 
raging  night,  for  the  innermot<t  tier  of  boats 
had  to  do  all  they  knew  to  keep  away  fruni 
the  beach,  and  a  swirl  of  the  wind  round  to 
the  south-west  would  have  made  havoc. 
But  this  wind  blows  but  seldom  ;  a  qtiai'ter 
[loint  makes  all  the  difference  in  its  effects, 
.ind  it  does  not  often  succeed  in  diret'ling  its 
i^nergies  in  the  right  direction.  Taken  all 
i-ound,  Brixham  harbour  can  scai'cely  be 
bettered,  and  the  men  know  it. 

The  trawlers  are  more  massive  than  our 
fjist  Coast  Miiacks ;  they  draw  more  water. 


and  they  are  therefore  able  to  perform  the 
work  known  among  the  natives  as  "  tishiug 
main  strong."  In  their  general  appeai'ance 
and  style,  however,  they  much  resemble  the 
North  Sea  trawler,  and  it  is  not  ea.'^y  to  &nd 
fault  with  them.  In  my  journeys  about  the 
world,  1  have  noticed  that  the  inhabitants  of 
each  district  contrive  to  work  out  the  best 
possible  fishing-craft  for  their  several  local- 
ities. You  may  laugh  at  the  funny  boat« 
that  skim  into  Lisbon,  with  their  little 
trianguhir  sails  stretched  out  on  spinnakers  ; 
but  the  swarthy  fishers  knew  quite  well 
what  they  were  about  when  they  contrived 
their  craft,  and  if  a  hard  westerly  breeze 
comes  away  you  soon  see  how  excellently  the 
ilying  ves-sels  make  their  way  home  without 
showing  any  signs  of  broaching-to  in  the 
wallowing  seas.  The  Genoese  boats  always 
puzzled  me,  until  I  sailed  one  of  them  round 
our  own  coast  in  stjually  weather.  A  boat 
twenty  feet  over  all  has  a  beam  of  seven 
feet,  and  her   bottom    has   a   double  curve 
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which  lots  the  keel  run  along  in  a  deep 
channel.  Clumsy  she  is  and  yet  she  will  turn 
over  the  ebb  or  Hood  as  well  as  a  cutter.  I 
was  running  through  the  Kace  at  Coquet 
Island  on  a  dark  night,  and  my  GenoeBe  boat 
was  making  short  miles  of  it  on  her  way 
into  Amble,  when  a  squall  came  over 
Bondicar  and  hit  us  with  a  crack  like  a 
gunshot.  I  put  the  helm  down  and  brought 
her  up  shaking,  but  there  was  no  need  for 
taking  her  off  her  course ;  no  wind  that  ever 
blew  could  have  taken  her  past  her  bearings, 
And,  as  soon  as  she  headed  away  north  again, 


sea  and  he  will  capsize  her  in  two  minutes  ; 
but  the  fisherman  fixes  in  the  huge  rudder, 
and  then  the  coble  is  safe  in  any  sea,  for  the 
broad  rudder  strikes  four  feet  under  her 
double  keel  and  acts  in  the  same  way  as  a 
rentre-board.  If  the  rudder  goes,  then  Good- 
bye ;  but  the  utmost  care  is  used,  and  thus 
the  coble,  after  coming  through  a  towering 
sea,  can  be  run  smoothly  Into  the  cove,  her 
weighty  rudder  is  unshipped,  she  goes  in 
stem  foremost,  and  her  di'aught  of  half  an 
inch  aft  enables  her  to  overlap  the  landing- 
place  and  the  men  can  jump  out  dry. 
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she  stood  up  to  it  as  stiffly  aa  Bamborougli 
Castle,  though  there  was  wind  enough 
to  make  the  big  co]liei-s  careful.  Then  I 
understood  the  requirements  of  the  Gulf 
of  Genoa. 

Strangers  are  sure  to  laugh  at  the  North- 
umbrian coble.  Here  is  a  boat  with  a  forefoot 
that  gripes  to  a  depth  of  nearly  three  feet, 
while  her  slanting  stem  ia  clean  out  of  the 
water.  She  has  two  big  bilge  chocks  that 
run  parallel  along  her  bottom  till  they  reach 
the  place  where  the  great  ironbound  bow 
curves  downward  like  an  enormous  scimitar. 
Let  a  noi'ice  take  that  boat  out  in  a  light 


Now,  the  Brixham  trawler  is  exactly 
planned  to  suit  at  once  the  deep,  still  bay 
and  the  jumping  Channel  seas.  She  is  like 
the  Jjowestoft  smack — unspeakably  clumsy 
and  weighty  above  the  waterline,  and  keen 
as  a  fancy  yacht  below.  Since  the  timi^ 
when  the  Eiixham  flyer  riLced  home  with  th(' 
news  of  the  S^mnish  Armada  up  till  the 
pi-esent  day,  the  stem  lessons  of  storm  nnii 
danger  and  death,  have  i-esulted  in  one 
improvement  after  another,  until  the  Bri?r- 
liam  cutter  or  yawl  can  hardly  be  made 
better  fit  for  her  peculiar  Voik.  1  havf 
admireil  those  fine  boats  for  houi-s,  for  it  is 
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impofisible  to  study  them  without  finding  out 
one  clever  device  after  another. 

Many,  many  hours  I  spent  in  the  old 
town,  and  I  am  more  than  certain  that  it 
has  not  changed  in  essentials  for  four  hundred 
years.  Surely  there  never  was  such  a  clannish 
population !  I  fear  they  are  a  little  brutal, 
those  stiff-built  Brixham  mariners,  and  their 
demeanour  towards  strangers  is  most  un- 
promising. Old  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Bay  tell  me  that  it  was  at  one 
time  as  much  as  a  man's  life  was  worth  to 
venture  into  the  place ;  especially  if  the  visitor 
went  when  the  boats  wete  in  harbour,  and  the 
dusk  happened  to  be  dropping.  The  Brixham 
men  and  women  seem  wrapped  up  in  them- 
selves, and  they  are  gruffly  suspicious  of  a 
strange  face.  I  durst  not  set  down  the 
generic  name  with  which  they  label  the 
Torquay  people — male  and  female — but  it  is 
very  curt,  and  most  libellously  expressive. 
The  Brixhamites  detest  foreigners,  and,  as 
everybody  is  foreign  who  comes  from  a  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  or  more,  the  scope  for  spon- 
taneous aversion  is  extremely  liberal.  When 
I  made  my  first  trip  across  the  glorious  bay, 
I  took  a  certain  eminent  actor  with  me. 
My  faculties  were  divided  between  admira- 
tion of  the  ruddy,  sleepy  town,  and  attention 
to  the  sheet  and  tiller,  but  my  friend  was 
free  to  gaze  around,  and  he  suddenly  uttered 
a  word  of  warning.  A  gang  of  hobbledehoys 
saluted  us  with  the  regulation  Torquay  nick- 
name, and,  unhappily,  they  supplemented 
their  salute  by  a  volley  of  stones.  My  friend's 
nose  was  seriously  damaged,  and  his  hat  also 
suffered  ]  the  stones  rattled  down  on  us 
merrily,  and  only  getting  under  the  lee  of  a 
small  trading  schooner  saved  us.  After 
that  my  face  seemed  to  become  familiar  to 
the  natives,  and  I  was  graciously  permitted 
to  survey  the  delightful  Elizabethan  houses 
and  the  thronged  quay  without  molestation, 
but  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  Brixham  is  a 
trifle  too  exclusive. 

The  town  is  most  interesting  when  the 
fleet  is  going  to  sea.  The  most  experienced 
sailorman  could  not  help  admiring  the  masterly 
way  in  which  the  smacks  are  worked  out  into 
the  Bay  and  thence  north  to  Berry  Head. 
Our  Northumbrians  are  good  men  ;  the  East- 
coasters  are  also  good;  but  the  best  in 
England  could  do  no  more  than  those  im- 
perturbable Brixham  feUows.  The  trawler 
is  a  massive  piece  of  handiwork ;  she  is 
worth  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hundred  pounds 
when  she  is  ready  for  sea,  and  that  means  a 
great  deal.  If  one  of  the  sooty  craft  drove 
her  stem  into  another,  then  the  more  unlucky 
vessel  would  almost  certainly  sink,  for  the 


trawler's  bow  is  like  an  axe-edge.  There 
seems  to  be  nothing  but  confused  jostling  as 
the  boats  get  under  way;  flitting  figures 
dash  hither  and  thither;  the  Mary^g  nose 
threatens  the  square  stern  of  the  Brotherly 
Lave)  the  Diamond  catches  a  puff  from 
over  the  heights ;  her  black  mainsail  bellies 
and  she  gives  a  perilous  lunge  towards  the 
Queeti  of  Spain.  But  somehow  or  other 
the  catastrophe  never  comes  off,  and  I 
believe  that  not  so  much  as  a  pennyworth 
of  paint  is  wasted  through  clumsiness  in  the 
course  of  a  season. 

In  their  manner  of  working  amid  trouble- 
some surroundings,  the  Devon  men  remind 
me  of  the  Thames  bargemen  who  run  down 
the  Swin  or  up  the  Medway.  Bargee  can 
swear  fluently,  but  that  is  merely  his  relaxa- 
tion ;  he  is  the  most  silent  and  impassive  of 
men  when  strict  business  has  to  be  minded  ; 
you  never  see  him  hurry,  and  yet  he  in- 
variably contrives  'to  reach  exactly  the  place 
that  he  aims  for.  If  he  is  caught  out  on 
the  sands  off  the  Colne  by  a  sudden  breeze 
of  wind,  he  does  not  move  a  muscle,  and  he 
economises  his  bad  words  carefully  until  he 
can  fire  them  off  ashore.  The  Brixham  man 
is  of  the  same  kidney  as  bargee ;  he  is  sure 
of  himself,  sure  of  his  vessel,  sure  of  his 
mates,  and  he  soberly  moves  his  bulky  vessel 
out  through  a  maze  that  makes  you  dizzy  as 
you  try  to  follow  its  infinitely  intricate  con- 
volutions. The  dark  fleet  glides  outward 
like  one  ship ;  the  mainsails  are  shaken  out ; 
the  ruck  gradually  loosens,  and  then  with 
superb  speed  the  foremost  trawlers  roll  away 
to  Berry  Head.  I  should  never  grow  tired 
of  witnessing  this  marvellous  departure  even 
though  I  saw  it.  daily  for  years. 

The  Brixham  vessels  often  go  to  work  very 
near  home,  and  you  may  have  goodly  enter- 
tainment among  them  li  you  go  out  of  the 
bay  in  a  commodious  yacht. 

The  uniformity  of  the  numerous  squadron 
is  sometimes  varied  by  the  appearance  of 
picturesque  Penzance  luggers,  which  come 
looming  gracefully  from  round  the  Start. 
The  Penzance  boat  has  something  oddly 
foreign  about  her,  and,  though  you  may 
know  very  well  where  she  comes  from,  you 
cannot  see  her  among  the  trim  trawlers  or 
among  the  quiet  boats  in  the  snug  Brixham 
cove  without  having  your  thoughts  carried 
away  far.  The  lugger  is  like  a  piquant 
growth  transplanted  from  Holland,  and  she 
harmonises  with  the  old-world  Brixham 
houses.  The  Brixham  man  does  not  love 
his  Cornish  brother,  and  the  salutes  sent 
from  the  trawlers  are  Babelaisian  in  flavour, 
but  the  Penzance  man  does  not  make  answer. 
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His  high  craft  swaggers  gallantly  among  the 
scofiPers,  and  the  crew  hold  silence,  for  they 
are  religious  to  a  man,  and  they  would 
expect  their  apple-bowed  boat  to  founder  if 
they  were  seduced  into  ribaldry. 

Some  of  the  trawlers  go  far  arfield,  but 
what  is  distance  to  them)  When  the  big 
Australian  clippers  are  in  tfouble  among  the 
rattling  steep  seas  that  gallop  in  the  Channel ; 
when  the  ''ocean  tramps"  are  buried  in 
green  water,  and  even  the  lordly  liners  have 
their  work  set ;  the  trawler  holds  her  own 
like  a  buoyant  sea-bird,  and  it  needs  some- 
thing very  awkward  indeed  to  drive  her 
home  before  her  hour  has  come.  Let  me 
have  a  trawler  and  a  Brixham  crew,  and  I 
shall  feel  quite  at  ease  in  a  sea  that  sends 
the  torn  drift  far  over  the  funnels  of  the 
toiling  steamers. 

Pretty  it  is  to  watch  the  Torbay  fleet 
outward  bound,  and  just  as  pretty  it  is  to  see 
them  come  home.  The  'flying  black  boats 
come  in  their  long  procession ;  they  lean  over 
till  you  can  just  see  the  lines  of  the  beautiful 
run,  and  every  vessel  piles  up  a  full  wreath 
of  boiling  pale  eddies  as  she  hisses  through 
the  water.  Of  course  you  imagine  that  she 
must  go  crashing  into  something  or  other,  if 
her  headlong  speed  is  kept  up ;  but  no :  at 
the  right  instant  the  mainsail  is  lowered,  and 
the  boat  glides  with  sleepy  smoothness  into 
the  basin  at  home.  Then  is  your  time  to 
buy  bargains.  You  need  not  mind  the  acid 
looks  of  the  aborigines,  for  the  salesman 
knows  that  your  money  is  as  good  as  any 
one's,  and  he  smiles  upon  you. 

£  should  not  recommend  any  foreigner  to 
seek  a  lodging  in  Brixham ;  but  no  places  can 
be  pleasanter  than  Cockington  or  Torquay, 
and  by  using  the  northern  shore  of  the  bay 
as  a  base,  you  may  inspect  the  fishing-town 
as  often  as  you  please.  That  most  charming 
bay  is  a  good  place  for  sportsmen  in  winter. 
The  Satanic  cormorants  and  shag  swarm 
round  the  inlet  which  peeps  out  to  the 
right  of  Mr.  Wells's  picture,  and  a  man 
who  can  miss  a  cormorant  flying  up  wind, 
should  never  handle  a  gun  any  more.  I 
am  pleased  and  proud  to  say  that  the 
Brixham  men  will  not  have  gulls  shot,  so 
the  gay,  screaming  crowd  sometimes  fairly 
darken  the  sky  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour.  The  gull  is  the  fisherman's  friend, 
.and  you  must  leave  him  alone  ;  but  you  can 
have  excitement  enough  and  confer  a  benefit 
on  society  besides  by  destroying  the  wicked 
cormorant.  Then  the  brent  goose,  the  ex- 
quisite northern  diver,  the  comic  guillemot, 
and  that  fox  of  the  air  and  water — the  subtle 
grebe — all  visit  the  Bay.     From  the  cliffs  of 


Torquay  the  inland  lake  looks  small,  and  it 
is  only  when  you  have  shot  over  it  that  you 
find  out  how  very  large  it  is,  and  how  very 
many  forms  of  wild  life  it  shelters.  It  is  a 
perfect  holiday  place,  and  the  pleasantest  of 
my  memories  come  to  me  when  I  think,  by 
chance,  of  the  scudding  yacht,  the  joyous 
swirl  of  the  sinuous  wake,  the  ruddy  cliffs, 
and  the  droll,  ancient,  inhospitable  town 
that  nestles  around  Brixham  Harbour. 

Northward !  Between  Shields  and  Ber- 
wick there  are  only  three  ports  where  fishing 
vessels  drawing  much  water  can  enter. 
Blyth  is  a  sooty  little  town,  peopled  by  a 
strange.  Puritanic  folk,  who  are  all  engaged, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  coal  ti*ade. 
Excellent  seamen  come  from  there  (Captain 
Marryat  called  them  the  best  in  the  world), 
but  there  is  no  fishing  industry.  Amble  lies 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land's river,  and  big  ships  can  get  in  at  high 
tide;  but  there,  again,  the  fishers  have  not 
been  tempted  to  settle.  Then,  after  passing 
the  defiant  ruins  of  mighty  Bamborough, 
we  come  to  North  Sunderland,  which  is  the 
most  astoundingly  busy  place  on  the  coast. 
At  North  Sunderland  your  attention  is  drawn 
to  a  very  remarkable  fact,  and  that  is  that 
the  fishing-trade  is  monopolised  by  Scotchmen 
who  come  from  a  great  distance.  Follow  the 
coast  round  and  you  find  that  as  you  work 
northward  you  see  harbour  after  harbour 
into  which  big  craft  can  run,  and  each  of 
these  harbours  serves  to  shelter  a  great 
number  of  immense  open  boats  that  sail 
away  far  and  near  in  the  herring  season,  and 
carry  their  fish  to  any  port  but  their  own. 
Six  years  ago  I  went  from  village  to  village 
in  a  leisurely  way,  running  my  boat  into  any 
shelter  that  came  handy,  and  lounging  around 
among  the  odorous  streets  in  the  evening. 
To  my  astonishment  I  learned  that  the  Scotch 
fishermen  exile  themselves  when  the  herring- 
time  comes,  and  take  their  boats  to  one 
centre  or  another  where  sales  are  rapid  and 
transport  good.  In  one  or  two  places,  only 
the  women  and  the  old  men  were  left.  ''  The 
lads  is  a  gane  to  the  hairrin',"  was  the  ex- 
planation. I  had  seen  the  swarms  of  Scotch 
boats  in  the  Tyne,  and  could  of  course  pick 
out  the  craft  from  Leith,  Kirkaldy,  Buck- 
haven,  Berwick,  Dunbar,  Eyemouth,  and  so 
forth,  but  I  never  dreamed  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  temporary  migration  goes  on  until 
we  sailed  into  lonely  havens  and  found  no 
male  creature  under  about  seventy  years  of 
age  ready  to  greet  us. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  there  are  one  or  two 
towns  lying  adjacent  to  the  best  fishing- 
grounds,  and  these  places  are  crammed  year 
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hy  year  with  a  mixed  concourse  of  fishers 
drawn  from  far  and  near.  The  boats  in 
which  the  acute  Scots  work  are  very  different 
from  the  Yarmouth  Kmacke  and  the  Torbay 
trawlers;  but,  as  is  usual  in  all  localities, 
the  natives  of  the  snug'  easterly  ports  have 
found  out  through  bitter  experience  the  exact 
rig'  and  builJ  that  best  ensure  safety.  I 
called  the  Penzance  lugger  picturesque,  but 
even  the  Comi.ih  lugger  muttt  give  way  to 
the  Scotch  fishing-boat.  I  observe  that  a 
condescending  writer  lately  told  the  public 
that  the  Berwick  craft  are  called  "  keel- 
boats,"  because  they  have  a  deep  keel.  Well, 
they  certainly  have  a  deep,  sti-ong  keel,  but 
they  are   not  called   keel-boats ;  the  latter 


necessary  to  beat,  for  the  sail  must  be 
half  lowered  before  she  can  be  set  away  on 
a  fresh  tack.  But  with  a  breeze  on  the 
quarter,  or  dead  astern,  she  cannot  be  beaten, 
and  I  have  seen,  one  of  the  boats  going 
at  thirteen  knots.  The  Scotch  boat  has 
a  cramped  cabin  forward,  but  she  is  open 
amidships,  and  her  capacious  hold  can  take 
a  very  heavy  cargo.  These  are  the  vessels 
that  crowd  away  to  the  fishing  centres  in 
summer  and  autumn.  Massive  men  of 
Scandinavian  aapect  wander  with  eager 
curiosity  among  the  shops  of  Tyneside 
towns ;  the  same  sort  of  powerful  fellows 
are  seen  in  Hartlepool,  Sunderland,  North 
Sunderland,  and  they  even  make  their  way 
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name  is  i-eserved  for  the  sharp,  low,  coal 
barges,  which  run  on  the  Tyne,  and  which 
are  much  too  crank  to  take  the  sea  except 
when  the  water  islike  a  millpond.  A  certain 
lyric,  with  title  "Weel  may  the  keel  row 
that  maw  lad's  in,"  might  have  reminded 
the  condescending  writer  of  his  inaccuracy. 

The  Scotch  boat's  hull  is  shaped  like  the 
body  of  fl  mackerel ;  she  is  sharp  at  both 
ends ;  she  carries  no  jib,  but  her  mast  is 
stepped  as  closely  as  possible  to  her  stem, 
and  the  expansive  lug  sail  is  too  far  forward 
to  veer  the  ressel's  nose  up  into  the  wind 
when  it  blows  hard.  She  cannot  go  very 
close  to  the  wind,  for  her  Kig  is  not  easily 
flattened,   and  she   is   unhandy  when   it   is 


to  the  ai-istocratic  fishing-ports — to  Yarmouth 
and  Lowestoft.  But  the  metropolis  of  the 
Scotch  fisherman  is  "Wick,  and  the  most 
adventurous  of  the  wen  make  for  the  Caith- 
ness shore  as  soon  as  the  herring  are  beard 
of.  Wick  has  become,  of  a  sudden,  so  very 
important  a  place,  that  an  average  Southron 
can  hardly  be  forgiven  for  daring  to  talk 
about  it  at  all.  It  has  a  fleet  of  its  own, 
numbering  nearly  two  thousand  sail,  and 
this  fleet  is  reinforced  by  countless  strangers 
in  autumn.  We  can  hardly  speak  with 
justice  of  the  business  done  :  "  business " 
is  too  cold  a  woj-d.  The  season  at  Wick  is 
a  carnival,  a  riot  of  eager  toilers  and  eager 
money-makers.  Everything  possible  has  been 
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done  to  facilitate  the  landing  of  fish,  and  the 
spa^ons  harbour,  surrounded  by  commodious 
quays,  and  protected  by  a  breakwater  that 
could  shatter  a  Cape  Horn  swell,  is  a  model 
to  the  nations ;  at  least  so  the  Wick  people 
say,  and  only  a  brave  man  durst  say  them 
nay  on  their  native  whin-stone. 

No  men  in  the  world  get  so  much  pleasure 
from  their  work  as  artists  do,  and  I  think 
that  the  painters  who  watch  the  boats  run 
outward  from  Wick  to  the  fishing-grounds, 
and  see  them  come  homeward  in  the  glitter- 
ing mornings,  taste  the  highest  human 
felicity.  I  gather  so  much  from  seeing  the 
brethren  busy  with  their  sketch-books. 
Personally  I  like  the  grey  weather,  and  on 
misty  mornings  when  the  rich  orange  sails 
lose  their  glow  and  the  luggers  glimmer  in 
ghostly  fashion  through  the  turbulent  coils 
of  the  haze,  I  fear  that  my  erring  soul  has 
cherished  too  little  pity  for  the  chilled  sea- 
men :  I  thought  rather  of  the  wild  majesty 
of  the '  dusky  pageant  that  moved  my  im- 
agination. Let  that  be  as  it  may ;  in  shadow 
or  shine  there  is  something  to  please  all 
observers  in  the  stormy,  stirring  Caithness 
town.  Come  shoreward  from  the  indescrib- 
able loneliness  of  the  sea,  and,  after  the 
boats  have  swept  round  the  jetty  you  may 
see  an  immense  but  methodical  tumult,  which 
makes  Wapping  seem  like  a  quiet  village  by 
comparison.  As  aforesaid,  we  cannot  talk 
about  "  business ;  '*  the  Wick  buyers  and 
sellers  plunge  into  a  raging  chase  after 
money,  a  mad  riot  of  chaffering.  Walt 
Whitman,  that  nobly  absurd  man,  would  be 
happy  amid  the  scene,  and  it  is  easy  to  fancy 
him  uttering  rapturous  apostrophes  to  the 
boatmen — the  shaggy  children  of  the  sea  who 
preserve  for  us  now  the  very  physiognomy 
and  almost  the  speech  of  the  hunger-bitten 
gentry  who  came  a-viking  to  our  coasts. 
Whitman  would  absorb  the  essentials  of  the 
spectacle  and  present  them  to  you  in  a  few 
full-flavoured  phrases.  I  am  too  familiar 
with  the  turmoil  to  place  myself  at  the 
requisite  artistic  distance,  but  I  know  that 
the  wild  scramble  for  money  is  impressively 
sordid,  picturesquely  humiliating — and  that 
is  all.  Yet  under  the  ring  of  screeching 
money-grubs  the  still  harbour  sleeps,  the 
beautiful,  rich-coloured  craft  offer  every 
phase  of  grace  to  the  judicious  eye,  and  the 
sea  beyond  the  piers  calls  all  day  long  with 
lulling  cadences  that  soften  sorrow.  Even 
from  the  roaring  quays  of  Wick  the  spirit 
of  Beauty  has  her  little  word  to  say  to  us, 
and  she  gives  us  peace  and  pleasure  if  we 
listen  to  her  with  humbleness.     I  like  to  see 


the  blue-eyed,  virile  fishers,  and  to  hear  their 
strange  gutturals  ;  Mr.  Wells  likes  to  sketch 
the  exquisite  sea-greyhounds  in  the  harbour ; 
Some  one  else  likes  to  paint  the  russet-coloured 
squadron  as  it  passes  like  a  cloud  to  the 
horizon  ;  and  so  we  are  all  pleased. 

We  have  touched  the  great  busy  ports 
where  wealth  that  might  buy  up  the  Roths- 
childs is  turned  over  every  year.  It  has  been 
very  pleasant  to  one  person,  for  somehow  I 
never  care  to  be  far  away  from  my  sailor- 
men,  and  their  commonest  labour  pleases  me 
when  I  can  spare  time  to  share  it.  But 
some  day  I  should  like  to  speak  about  the 
men  whose  lives  as  fishers  are  passed  without 
tumult,  without  covetousness,  without  excess 
of  any  sort.  Such  men  are  bred  and  nurtured 
in  far  away  places  where  no  pert  tourist 
cares  to  go,  and  where  even  the  Abstract 
Bagman  is  unknown.  They  are  honest  be- 
cause they  cannot  conceive  the  existence  of 
dishonesty  ;  they  are  brave  to  the  most  in- 
credible degree,  but  they  never  use  such  a 
word  as  "brave,"  for  it  is  not  in  their 
vocabulary.  If  they  are  required  to  risk 
their  lives,  they  do  so  without  posing,  and  a 
man  who  has  performed  an  action  of  almost 
unimaginable  dauntlessness,  never  mentions 
the  affair  after  it  is  over.  In  the  whole  of 
a  village  row  that  stands  over  the  quiet 
cove,  you  will  not  find  a  single  book  save 
the  Bible.  The  older  generation  cannot  read 
— never  had  any  occasion  to  learn — yet  you 
meet  men  who  can  entertain  you  with  strong 
sense  and  real  humour  by  the  hour.  No 
words  can  express  the  simplicity  of  these 
good  souls.  One  dear  old  friend  of  mine 
was  visited  only  last  August  by  the  very 
greatest  physician  who  practises  in  London. 
The  physician  had  rented  a  fine  country  seat 
near  the  sea,  and  he  was  accompanied  by 
the  most  exalted  judge  now  on  the  Bench. 
My  good  fisher  did  not  know  anything  about 
the  dignity  of  a  judge,  but  he  graciously  got 
his  boat  ready  when  the  two  personages 
proposed  to  go  for  a  sail.  At  sight  of  the 
water,  the  legal  luminary  faltered,  where- 
upon the  fisher  said,  "Come  away,  man. 
You're  not  a  fule.  Give  us  your  company, 
if  you're  worth  owt."  And  his  smile  won 
the  judge  over.  I  should  like  to  talk  about 
those  sublime  simpletons  before  the  breed  is 
lost.  Yarmouth,  Harwich,  Shields,  Wick — 
all  the  places  where  money  circulates  freely 
— are  drawing  the  younger  members  of  the 
old  Norse  race  into  a  kind  of  deadening 
whirlpool.  I  have  seen  the  big  places  and 
like  them,  but  I  long  to  talk  of  the  lonely 
hamlets  and  the  primitive  men  before  I  die. 

James  Runciman. 
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infest. 
For  still  on  Sundays  country  horses  rest. 
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Thy  gardens,  Kensington,  we  leave  unseen ; 
Through  Hammersmith  jog  on  to  Turnham-Green  : 
That  Turnham-Green,  which  dainty  pigeons  fed, 


But  feeds  no  more :    for  Solomon  is  dead. 
.  Three  dusty  miles  reach  Brentford's  tedious  town, 
For  dirty  streets,  and  white-legg'd  chickens  known  : 


Thence  o'er  wide  shrubby  heaths,  and  furrow'd  lanes. 
We  come,  where  Thames  divides  the  meads  of  Staines. 


We  ferry'd  o'er ;    for  late  the  Winter's  flood 
Shook  her  frail  bridge,  and  tore  her  piles  of  wood. 
Prepar'd  for  war,  now  Bagshot  Heath  we  cross, 
Where  broken  gamesters  oft  repair  their  loss. 


At  Hartley  Row  the  foaming  bit  we  prest. 
While  the  fat  landlord  welcom'd  ev'ry  guest. 
Supper  was  ended,  healths  the  glasses  crown'd. 
Our  host  extoll'd  his  wine  at  ev'ry  round, 
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Relates  the  Justices'  late  meeting  there, 
How  many  bottles  drank,  and  what  their  cheer; 
What  lords  had  been  his  guests  in  days  of  yore. 
And  praised  their  wisdom  much,  their  drinking  more. 


Let  travellers  the  morning  vigils  keep : 
The  morning  rose,  but  we  lay  fast  asleep. 
Twelve  tedious  miles  we   bore  the  sultry  sun, 
And  Popham  Lane  was  scarce  in  sight  by  one; 
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The  straggling  village  harbour'd  thieves  of  old, 
'Twas  here  the  stage-coach'd  lass  rcsign'd  her  gold ; 


That  gold   which  had  in   London  purchas'd  gowns, 
And  sent  her  home  a  Belle  to  country  towns. 

{To  be  ConHnutd.) 
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I  HEN  the  fire  broke  out 
which  destroyed  Dniry 
Lane  Theatre  in  1809, 
all  the  papers  which 
could  be  found  in 
Sheridan's  private  room 
were  hurriedly  packed 
into  barrels,  and  carried 
away.  Some  oE  these  barrels  were,  in  the 
confusion,  thrust  into  neighbouring  cellars ; 
where  they  remained  undisturbed  for  over 
sixty  years — after  which  lapse  of  time  they 
were  brought  to  light  and  examined  in  the 
hope  of  their  containing  documents  of  in- 
terest. This  hope  proved  to  be  well  founded, 
for  amongst  the  lieterogeneous  mass  of  papers 
was  discovered  a  series  of  most  interesting 
lett«rs  addressed  to  Sheridan  by  his  first 
wife,  the  beautiful  Eliza  Linley.  These 
letters,  hitherto  unpublished,  we  now  propose 
to  lay  before  our  readers ;  and  we  feel  sure 
that  the  associations  connected  with  them 
will  cause  them  to  be  read  with  interest ;  an 
interest  enhanced  by  the  romantic  way  in 
which  they  have  been  preserved,  and — -long 
years  after  the  gentle  heart  which  dictated 
them  had  passed  away  from  mortal  ken — 
have  now,  as  it  were,  blossomed  in  the  dust, 
to  gladden  us  with  the  imperishable  fragrance 
of  youth  and  love,  which  their  faded  leaves 
embalm. 

There  is  moreover  a  special  fitness  in 
their  appearance  nt  the  present  time.  A 
statement  made  long  ago,  and  perhaps  for- 
gotten, has  been  repeated  and  endorsed  by  a 
recent  biogi-apher  of  Sheridan — to  the  effect 


that  by  his  conduct  he  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely alienating  the  affections  of  bis  wife. 
Such  a  statement,  if  made  at  all,  should 
have  been  supported  by  the  most  indis- 
putable authority,  and  in  the  absence  of  such 
authority  we  offer  the  testimony  of  Mrs. 
Sheridan  herself,  which  will  be  found  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  sinister  suggestion  to 
which  we  have  referred. 

The  letters  cover  a  period  of  twenty  years 
—commencing  at  the  time  the  young  couple 
returned  from  France  after  their  secret 
marriage  there  in  1772,  and  ending  at  the 
date  of  Mrs.  Sheridan's  untimely  death  in 
1792.  Those  which  we  especially  put  forward 
in  support  of  our  opinion  belong  to  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  their  married  life, 
when  surely,  there  would  have  been  some 
indication  of  such  a  change  of  feeling  as 
that  alleged,  had  it  taken  place.  But  we 
find  here  no  trace  of  anything  of  the  kind. 
Such  letters  as  these  were  not  the  outcome 
of  a  union  where  affection  was  extinct — 
even  of  one  where  it  bad  degenerated  into 
a  habit.  No,  they  were  the  spontaneous 
utterances  of  a  happy  woman,  loving  and 
beloved,  and  we  are  confident  that  no  one 
can  read  them  without  feeling  that  Sheridan 
and  his  wife  loved  one  another  as  truly  after 
long  years  of  married  life,  as  when  they 
were  a  pair  of  romantic  lovers. 

fiichard  Brinsley  Sheridan  was  the  grand* 
son  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  of 
Quilca,  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of 
Swift.  Dr.  Sheridan  had  a  son,  Thomas, 
bom  in  1719,  who  was  educated  at  West- 
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minster  School  and  graduated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  He  had  been  originally 
intended  for  the  scholastic  profession,  but 
after  his  father's  death  he  became  an  actor. 
Noting  this  change  of  profession,  and  in  view 
of  after  events,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  the 
observation  attributed  to  him,  that  he  would 
I'ather  see  his  two  sons  at  the  head  of 
respectable  academies  than  one  of  them 
Prime  Minister  of  England ,  and  the  other 
at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Ireland.  He  was  a 
very  successful  actor,  though  the  pretension 
of  his  friends  to  rank  him  with  Garrick  can 
hardly  be  conceded. 

Thomas  Sheridan  married  a  Miss  Frances 
Chamberlaine,  a  lady  whose  acquaintance  he 
made  through  her  having  written  a  pamphlet 
relative  to  some  troubles  which  had  arisen 
during  his  management  of  the  Dublin  Theatre. 
She  was  a  woman  of  considerable  ability, 
the  author  of  a  novel  much  praised  at  the 
time,  entitled  Memoirs  of  Miaa  Sidney  Bid- 
dtUphf  Fox's  admiration  of  which  has  been 
chronicled  by  Kogers.  She  also  wrote  a 
couple  of  comedies,  The  Discovery,  highly 
praised  by  Garrick,  and  in  which  he  himself 
acted,  another  called  The  Dupe,  and  an 
unpublished  play,  The  Trip  to  Bath,  Dr. 
Parr,  in  one  of  his  letters,  calls  her  "  quite 
celestial,''  and  she  seems  to  have  been  an 
excellent  and  sympathetic  helpmate  to  a 
man  who,  from  what  can  be  gathered  about 
him,  must  have  been  rather  difficult  to  live 
with.  They  had  in  all  five  children,  the 
three  elder  being  boys,  and  then  two  girls, 
Alicia  and  Elizabeth.  Of  these  boys  two 
only  lived.  Charles  Francis,  bom  in  1 750,  and 
Bichard  Brinsley,  bom  in  September,  1751,  at 
12,  Dorset  Street,  Dublin,  and  baptised  the 
following  month  in  St.  Mary's  Church  in 
that  city. 

When  Richard  was  about  seven  years  old, 
he  and  his  brother  Charles  were  sent  to  school 
to  Mr,  Samuel  Whyte,  of  Grafton  Street, 
Dublin,  where  they  remained  a  year.  Richard 
displayed  no  precocious  ability,  his  childhood 
gave  no  promise  of  those  achievements  of 
his  manhood,  which  were  to  cover  with  so 
much  glory  the  name  of  Sheridan.  Charles, 
the  elder  brother,  stood  first  in  the  father's 
affection,  and  was  also  considered  by  him  to 
be  the  brighter  of  the  two.  It  may  have  been 
that  Charles's  character  was  more  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  father's  than  the  somewhat 
reckless  and  volatile  disposition  of  Richard. 
It  is  more  surprising  that  his  mother's 
maternal  and  feminine  instinct  did  not  give 
her  a  clearer  insight  into  the  nature  and 
abilities  of  her  gifted  son.  There  exists  no 
record  of  her  opinions  and  feelings  in  the 


matter  beyond  the  phrase  in  her  letter  when 
sending  the  boys  to  Mr.  Whyte's  school, 
when  she  calls  them  "impenetrable  dunces." 
To  that  expression,  however,  no  great  import- 
ance need  be  attached.  It  was  no  doubt 
one  of  those  remarks  mothers  are  prone  to 
make,  which  they  neither  intend  nor  desire 
should  be  believed,  and  which  they  would 
bitterly  resent  if  made  by  any  one  else. 

About  the  year  1762-3,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sheridan  settled  in  London,  taking  their 
famUy  with  them.  Richard  was  then  sent 
to  Harrow,  the  father  keeping  Charles  to 
educate  at  home  according  to  his  own  system, 
which  he  doubtless  thought  too  good  to  be 
wasted  on  the  careless  Dick.  Though  a 
general  favourite,  and  popular  both  with 
masters  and  boys,  Sheridan  did  not  specially 
distinguish  himself  at  Harrow.  The  well- 
known  letter  of  Dr.  Parr,  then  one  of  the 
under-masters,  gives  a  very  good  idea  of 
what  he  was,  and  also  a  very  pleasing 
impression  of  the  relations  between  master 
and  pupil.  He  tells  how  in  the  absence  of 
the  upper-master.  Dr.  Sumner,  it  fell  in  his 
way  to  instruct  Sheridan's  form,  and  how  he 
found  him  "careless  and  defective  in  his 
studies.  Knowing  him  to  be  a  clever  fellow," 
he  says,  "  I  did  not  fail  to  probe  and  to  tease 
him.  I  stated  his  case  with  great  good 
humour  to  the  upper  master,  who  was  one 
of  the  best-tempered  men  in  the  world,  and 
it  w^as  agreed  between  us  that  Richard  should 
be  called  oftener,  and  worked  more  severely. 
The  varlet  was  not  suffered  to  stand  up  in 
his  place,  but  was  summoned  to  take  his 
station  near  the  master's  table,  where  the 
voice  of  no  prompter  could  reach  him ;  and 
in  this  defenceless  condition  he  was  so 
harassed  that  he  at  last  gathered  up  some 
grammatical  rules,  and  prepared  himself  for 
his  lessons.  While  this  tormenting  process 
was  inflicted  upon  him,  I  now  and  then 
upbraided  him.  But  you  will  take  notice 
that  he  did  not  incur  any  corporal  punish- 
ment for  his  idleness  ;  his  industry  was  just 
sufficient  to  protect  him  from  disgrace.  All 
the  while,  Sumner  and  I  saw  in  him  vestiges 
of  a  superior  intellect.  His  eye,  his  counten- 
ance, his  general  manner,  were  striking. 
His  answers  to  any  common  questions  were 
prompt  and  acute.  We  knew  the  esteem, 
and  even  admiration,  which  somehow  or 
other  all  his  schoolfellows  felt  for  him.  He 
was  mischievous  enough,  but  his  pranks 
were  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  vivacity  ancj 
cheerfulness  which  delighted  Sumner  and 
myself.  I  had  much  talk  with  him  about 
his  apple  loft,  for  the  supply  of  which  all 
the  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  were  taxed, 
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and  some  of  the  lower  hoja  were  employed 
to  furnish  it.  I  threatened,  but  without 
asperity,  to  trace  the  depredators,  through 
his  associates,  up  to  their  leaders.  He 
with  perfect  good  humour  set  me  at  defiance, 
and  I  never  could  bring  the  charge  home 
to  him.  All  boys,  and  all  masters  were 
pleased  with  him.  I  often  praised  him 
as  a  lad  of  great  talents." 

The  boy  in  this  case,  was  the  father  of 
the  man.  The  vivacity  and  cheerfulness 
which  won  the  hearts  of  his  masters  at 
Harrow  never  forsook  him.  To  his  last  days 
he  loved  a  practical  jokej  but  his  jokes 
were  so  full  of  pure  fun,  so  devoid  of  all 
ill-nature,  that  those  who  suffered  by  them 
were  the  first  to  laugh,  and  never  bore  him 
malice.  That  certain  subtle  flavour  of 
boyhood  which  Sheridan  never  lost  was  one 
of  the  things  wherein  lay  his  charm. 

When  Sheridan  was  between  seventeen 
and  eighteen,  he  left  Harrow  and  joined  his 
father,  who  had  taken  a  house  in  London, 
where  he  resided  with  his  family  for  about  a 
year.  During  this  time  the  brothers  pursued 
their  studies,  their  father  teaching  them 
grammar  and  oratory.  Richard,  however, 
seemed  to  care  nothing  for  his  father's  darling 
study,  neglect  of  which  was  no  doubt  in  the 
eyes  of  the  latter  a  crime  of  magnitude. 
However,  his  shortcomings  did  not  lessen  his 
sisters'  affection.  They  loved  him  almost  to 
adoration,  and  Alicia,  writing  years  after,  of 
what  he  was  at  this  time,  says :  '*  I  saw  him, 
and  my  childish  attachment  revived  with 
double  force.  He  was  handsome,  not  merely 
in  the  eyes  of  a  partial  sister,  but  generally 
allowed  to  be  so.  His  cheeks  had  the  glow 
of  health,  his  eyes — the  finest  in  the  world — 
the  brilliancy  of  genius,  and  were  soft  as  a 
tender  and  affectionate  heart  could  render 
them.  The  same  playful  fancy,  the  same 
sterling  and  innoxious  wit,  that  was  shown 
afterwards  in  his  writings,  cheered  and 
delighted  the  family  circle.  I  admired — I 
almost  adored  him." 

In  1770  the  Sheridan  family  went  to  live 
in  Bath,  then  in  its  palmy  days  of  fashion, 
and  there  Kichard  found  the  rich  treasure, 
whose  envied  possessor  he  was  afterwards 
to  become — the  beautiful,  the  peerless.  Maid 
of  Bath. 

In  those  days  there  lived  at  Bath  one 
Thomas  Lin  ley,  a  musician  not  quite  un- 
known to  fame,  who,  as  well  as  being  a 
fashionable  ^music-master,  was  also  a  com- 
poser, and  conductor  of  concerts.  He  was  the 
father  of  a  family  so  richly  endowed  with 
musical  gifts  that  Dr.  Bumey  called  them 
'^a  nest  of  nightingales."     Ainongst  them. 


his  daughter  Elizabeth,  or  Eliza,  as  she  was 
commonly  called,  was  distinguished  by  her 
exceptional  beauty  of  person,  and  rare  sweet- 
ness of  voice.  Her  beauty  has  been  immor- 
talised by  the  genius  of  Gainsborough  and 
Reynolds,  and  chronicled  by  many  and  diverse 
pens;  from  Horace  Walpole  who  spoke  of 
it  as  being  ^*m  the  superlative  degree," 
to  John  Wilkes  who  called  her,  '*  the  most 
beautiful  flower  that  ever  grew  in  Nature's 
garden."  Whilst  even  the  birds  bore  their 
testimony  to  the  unrivalled  sweetness  of  her 
voice,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  anecdote 
taken  from  a  newspaper  of  the  year  1770  : 

^'At  a  Salisbury  music  meeting  the  be- 
ginning of  this  month,  while  Miss  Linley,  a 
young  lady  from  Bath,  was  singing  the  air 
in  the  oratorio  of  The  Messiah,  'I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth,'  a  little  bullfinch 
that  had  found  means  by  some  accident  or 
other  to  secrete  itself  in  the  cathedral,  was 
so  struck  by  the  inimitable  sweetness,  and 
harmonious  simplicity  of  her  manner  of 
singing,  that  mistaking  it  for  the  voice 
of  a  feathered  chorister  of  the  woods,  and 
far  from  being  intimidated  by  the  numerous 
assemblage  of  spectators,  it  perched  imme- 
diately on  the  gallery  over  her  head,  and 
accompanied  her  with  the  musical  warblings 
of  its  little  throat  through  a  great  part  of 
the  song." 

Such  was  the  creature  thus  richly  endowed 
by  nature,  and  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth, 
whose  acquaintance  Sheridan  made  on  his 
arrival  in  Bath  in  1770.  Their  paths  of 
life  here  joined,  never  again  to  be  divided, 
though  in  the  beginning  there  were  many 
obstacles  to  their  happiness.  He  was  then 
about  nineteen,  an  ardent,  impassioned  youth 
with  the  precocious  maturity  of  genius,  and 
the  result  was  what  might  have  been  expected. 
He  fell  in  love  with  her.  Indeed  all  men, 
young  and  old,  who  came  in  contact  with  her, 
seem  to  have  fallen  under  her  spell — the  spell 
of  beauty,  enhanced  by  the  charm  of  a  nature 
whose  exceptional  purity  and  simplicity,  had 
not  suffered,  even  from  the  premature 
publicity  into  which  she  had  been  forced. 
Amongst  her  numerous  admirers,  one  of  the 
most  devoted  was  Sheridan's  friend,  Halhed, 
of  whose  hopeless  passion,  a  written  record 
still  remains.  Halhed,  who  had  been  at 
Harrow  with  Sheridan,  had  gone  to  Oxford, 
and  had  there  met  Miss  Linley — who  was 
singing  in  oratorios.  In  his  letters  to 
Sheridan  he  speaks  freely  of  his  love  for 
her,  though  not  seeming  to  suspect  at  first, 
that  a  similar  passion  was  burning  in 
Richard's  heart;  Sheridan  apparently  not 
having  been  so  communicative  as  his  friend. 
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It  is  indeed  a  notable  trait  in  his  character, 
how  well,  despite  his  seeming  careless,  and 
even  reckless  nature,  he  could  upon  occasion 
keep  his  own  counsel,  as  he  seems  to  have 
done,  in  two  of  the  most  important  transac- 
tions of  his  life — his  love-affair  and  marriage, 
and  his  purchase  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

Moore  speaks  in  terms  of  high  praise  of 
Halhed's  letters,  though  he  has  not  quoted 
any  of  them.  A  few  extracts  now  given 
may  therefore  *  interest  the  reader,  not  on 
account  of  any  importance  attached  to  the 
writer,  but  on  account  of  their  own  charm, 
and  for  the  sake  of  her  to  whom  they  relate. 
Halhed  on  the  point  of  starting  for  India 
writes  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  Sheridan's,  to 
which  Miss  Linley  has  added  a  few  words  of 
good  wishes  for  his  future  career : — 

**  I  did  not  know  the  situation  of  my  own  heart 
till  I  received  your  letter  ;  but  the  sight  of  a 
signature  from  a  hand  on  which  I  would  have 
wished  to  breathe  out  my  soul,  and  some  thoughts 
of  the  little  care  I  took  to  express  the  peculiarity 
of  my  sensations  when  I  had  it  in  my  power  at 
Oxford,  have  put  me  into  a  situation  very  difficult 
to  express  .... 

"As  for  Miss  Linley,  of  whom  I  dare  not 
think  but  as  a  divinity,  if  I  could  in  any  lan- 
guage, by  any  study,  find  out  expressions  siiitable 
to  the  sense  I  have  of  her  favour  and  condescen- 
sion, I  should  think  my  labour  most  happily 
bestowed,  to  convince  her  of  the  obligation  I 
owe  her  for  her  flattering  distinction,  and  to 
return  her  my  thanks  for  the  *  health  and  happi- 
ness *  she  so  kindly  wishes  me.  Alas,  Dick,  that 
she  herself  should  be  the  goal  of  that  happiness, 
and  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  which  is 
worldly  happiness^  I  should  every  day  get  an 
irrecoverable  step  further  from  the  only  felicity 
of  which  my  heart  is  capable." 

He  seems  to  have  suspected  what  Sheri- 
dan's feelings  were,  at  this  time,  with  regard 
to  Miss  Linley,  for  having  suggested  his 
accompanying  him  to  India.     He  adds : — 

"  But  perhaps,  Dick,  the  only  reason  and  the 
only  person  in  the  world,  that  could  have  the 
least  influence  in  causing  my  stay,  may  have  an 
aquol  share  of  power  over,  and  more  participation 
with,  your  destiny.  If  so,  Dick,  I  envy  you  more 
than  I  can  express,  and  shall  envy  you  if  I  come 
to  have  mountains  of  gold  at  my  command." 

Sometime  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1771,  Halhed  sailed  for  India,  and  the  friends 
did  not  meet  again  till  1786,  when  Halhed, 
"  an  East  ^ndian  judge,  and  learned  com- 
mentator on  the  Gen  too  laws,"  and  Sheridan 
then  almost  on  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  his 
fame,  had  an  interview  relative  to  some 
point  under  discussion  in  the  matter  of  the 
Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings. 


Moore  makes  no  mention  of  any  acquaint- 
ance between  the  Sheridan  and  Linley 
families,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  former 
in  Bath  in  1770.  However,  we  find  it  stated 
in  the  memoir  of  Mrs.  Frances  Sheridan 
that  in  the  year  1764,  while  her  husband's 
engagements  obliged  him  to  go  to  Ireland, 
she  remained  in  England,  took  music  lessons 
from  Thomas  Linley,  and  formed  a  friend- 
ship with  his  family.  It  is  probable  that  at 
that  time  the  intimacy  was  commenced  be- 
tween Eliza  Linley  and  the  Sheridan  girls ; 
which,  renewed  when  they  settled  in  Bath, 
gave  Sheridan  those  opportunities  for  culti- 
vating her  acquaintance,  which  he  turned  to 
such  good  account. 

In  1771  Thomas  Sheridan  went  to  Dublin 
to  fulfil  an  engagement,  leaving  his  family 
in  Bath.  Charles,  his  elder  son,  was  also  in 
love  with  Miss  Linley;  but,  more  prudent 
than  Richard,  he  determined  to  fly  from 
danger,  and  accordingly,  having  written  her 
a  solemn  farewell,  he  retired  to  a  farmhouse 
some  miles  from  Bath,  leaving  the  field  clear 
for  the  enterprising  Richard — who  bad, 
however,  hitherto  kept  the  secret  of  his 
feelings  locked  in  his  own  breast,  knowing 
very  well  that  under  existing  circumstances, 
any  idea  of  marriage  would  have  been 
vigorously  opposed  both  by  his  own  father 
and  hers.  Circumstances,  however,  precipi- 
tated matters.  Miss  Linley  had  for  a  long 
time  been  the  object  of  the  attentions  of  a 
Captain  Mathews,  a  married  man,  who  made 
her  an  object  of  remark  in  public,  and  per- 
secuted her  with  insulting  proposals,  which 
she  indignantly  rejected.  There  is  a  letter 
in  existence  written  by  Miss  Linley,  in  the 
year  1772,  to  her  friend  Miss  Saunderson,  in 
which  she  gives  a  long  account  of  the 
Mathews  affair.  The  state  of  affairs  which 
it  describes  is  very  little  to  the  credit  of 
Miss  Linley's  parents.  Indeed  it  would  not 
be  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  very  much  to 
their  discredit,  as  they  seem  from  interested 
motives  to  have  left  their  young  and  lovely 
daughter  exposed  to  the  long  and  constant 
influence  of  Mathews — a  man  accomplished 
in  the  arts  of  seduction,  and  utterly  un- 
scrupulous. She  says  in  this  letter — from 
the  original  of  which  we  quote :  "  I  was 
only  twelve  years  old  when  I  was  brought 
from  the  country,  where  I  had  been  all 
my  life,  and  introduced  into  public,  with 
a  heart  capable  of  receiving  the  softest 
impressions.'' 

Even  at  that  early  age  Mathews  set  to 
work  to  gain  her  affections,  and  to  establish 
an  influence  over  her.  This  went  on  for 
three  years,  till  in  the  end,  the  poor  girl 
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feeling  that  her  affections  were  so  much 
engaged,  as  to  make  it  essential  to  her  happi- 
ness, and  even  safety,  to  be  relieved  from 
his  assiduities,  appealed  to  her  mother. 
''But  she,  too  much  attached  to  interest, 
laughed  at  my  uneasiness,  and  told  me  that 
novels  had  turned  my  head,  and  that  I 
fancied  if  any  one  was  civil  to  me  he  must 
certainly  be  in  love."  So  this  exemplary 
parent  left  her  to  the  mercy  of  this  unscru- 
pulous scoundrel,  who  kept  the  poor  girl  in 
a  constant  state  of  misery:  working  on 
her  feeling  for  him  to  make  her  keep  up  a 
correspondence  with  ^im,  and  accord  him 
private  meetings ;  and  if  she  refused,  terror- 
ising her  by  pretending  to  be  dying,  and  by 
threats  of  suicide,  or  else  by  menaces  of 
exposure,  which  made  her  believe  that  her 
innocent  actions  were  the  blackest  crimes. 
However,  a  deliverer  was  already  on  the 
scene.  Andromeda  had  found  a  Perseus. 
Sheridan,  no  doubt,  rendered  suspicious  by 
his  own  feelings  for  her,  had  been  watching 
Mathews,  and  endeavoured  to  set  him  before 
her  in  his  true  light.  Finally,  driven  to 
despair  by  the  persecution  she  was  under- 
going, she  told  him  everything ;  but  before 
doing  so,  according  to  the  account  in  her 
letter,  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  commit 
suicide,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  pathetic 
and  amusing  to  read  the  account  she  gives 
of  herself — making  her  will,  and  writing  a 
couple  of  farewell  letters,  "  after  church  on 
Sunday  while  my  mother  and  sisters  were 
out  walking,"  the  little  bottle  of  laudanum 
in  her  pocket  with  which  she  had  supplied 
herself  from  Miss  Sheridan's  toothache  store. 
She  further  tells  us  how  Sheridan  came  and 
found  her  "on  the  settee  in  a  state  of 
lethargy,"  having  swallowed  the  dose;  how 
the  timely  assistance  of  the  doctors  restored 
her;  and  how  Sheridan  came  again  next 
day  to  see  her,  expostulated  with  her 
"  with  the  greatest  tenderness,"  as  she  tells 
her  friend,  "and  showed  me  the  dreadful 
crime  I  had  been  about  to  commit,  and  for 
one  who  was  in  every  way  unworthy  of  my 
least  consideration."  Sheridan,  quite  alive 
to  the  danger  she  ran,  and  no  doubt  fearing 
that  if  exposed  any  longer  to  the  influence 
of  Mathews,  affairs  might  take  a  turn  which 
would  deprive  him  for  ever  of  her  he  loved ; 
seeing  also  how  little  she  had  to  expect  from 
her  parents'  protection,  conceived  the  idea 
of  himself  removing  her  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  Mathews  having  access  to  her.  He 
proposed  to  her  that  she  should  fly  to  France, 
and  take  refuge  in  a  convent.  His  sLster 
would  give  her  letters  to  friends  in  St. 
Quentin,  where  she  had  lived,  he  would  him- 


self escort  her  safely  there,  and  then  return 
to  England,  and  place  '  her  conduct,'  "  in 
such  a  light  that  the  world  would  applaud,  and 
not  condemn."  It  is  easy  to  imagine  with 
what  persuasive  eloquence  he  pleaded  his 
cause,  love  speaking  with  the  voice  of  friend- 
ship, to  one  who  saw  in  him  at  that  moment 
only  the  champion  who  was  to  i*escue  her 
from  persecution,  perhaps  disgrace. 

"You  may  be  assured,"  she  says,  "I 
gladly  embraced  his  offer,  as  I  had  the 
highest  opinion  of  him."  So  with  the  con- 
nivance and  assistance  of  his  sisters,  they 
made  their  arrangements,  and  on  the  Wed- 
nesday night  following  that  eventful  Sunday, 
Sheridan  arrived  with  a  couple  of  sedan 
chairs,  and  having  put  the  lady  in  one,  and 
her  trunks  in  the  other,  had  them  carried  to 
where  he  had  a  post-chaise  in  waiting,  and 
off  they  started  for  London  as  fast  as  horses 
could  carry  them,  Sheridan  having,  she  tells 
her  friend,  "  engaged  the  wife  of  one  of  his 
servants  to  go  with  me  as  a  maid,  without 
my  knowledge." 

On  their  arrival  in  London,  Sheridan 
introduced  Miss  Linley  "  to  an  old  friend  of 
his  family,"  a  Mr.  Ewart,  a  well-to-do  mer- 
chant, as  a  rich  heiress  who  had  consented 
to  elope  with  him  to  the  continent.  The  old 
gentleman,  it  seeins,  delighted  with  his 
prudence,  gave  them  a  passage  on  board  one 
of  his  own  ships,  just  on  the  point  of  sailing 
from  London  to  Dunkirk ;  and  most  probably 
furnished  them  with  money,  with  which 
Sheridan  could  not  have  been  very  well 
supplied. 

The  first  excitement  of  the  flight  over, 
and  safely  landed  in  France  with  his  precious 
charge,  he  set  to  work  to  convince  her  of 
the  desirability  of  their  getting  married  then 
and  there.  She  had  persuaded  herself  into 
the  belief  that  she  was  in  love  with  Mathews ; 
her  romantic  and  impressionable  nature,  no 
doubt  wrought  on  by  the  man's  charlatan 
tricks ;  but  Sheridan  very  soon  eradicated 
all  trace  of  this  imaginary  passion,  and  re- 
placed it  by  a  love  for  himself,  both  deep 
and  enduring,  which  only  ceased  with  her 
life.  His  arguments  soon  prevailed,  and 
they  were  married  shortly  after  their  arrival 
in  France.  Moore  says  the  ceremony  took 
place  at  a  little  village  not  far  from  Calais, 
and  was  performed  by  a  priest  well  known 
for  his  services  on  such  occasions.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  evident  from  th^  tenour  of 
the  following  letter,  that  they  were  married 
before  they  arrived  at  Lille.  The  letter  was 
written  by  Dr.  Dolman,  of  York,  then 
resident  in  Lille,  and  who,  Moore  tells  us, 
attended  Miss  Linley  in  an  illness  she  had 
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on  her  arrival  at  that  town,  and  which  was 
the  result  of  fatigue  and  excitement : — 

"  Dear  -Sir, 

"  It  will  not  be  improper  to  give  one  of 
the  papers  in  a  glass  of  wliite  wine  twice  a  day 
— morning  and  evening.  Don't  wait  supper  on 
me  as  my  time  is  not  my  own.  Compliments 
and  wishes  of  health  to  your  lady. 

"  I  remain, 

"  R.  D. 
**  15^  April,  1772." 

The  letter  is  addressed  to  '^  Monsieur 
Sherridan,  Gentilhomme  Anglais^  k  Thotel  de 
Bourbon,  jur  la  Grande  Place." 

A  letter  written  by  Sheridan  to  his  brother 
bears  the  same  date  as  the  above  letter,  and 
in  it  he  speaks  of  Miss  Liuley's  having  been 
ill.     He  adds  : — 

^^  All  is  well  I  hope,  and  I  hope,  too,  that  though 
you  may  have  been  ignorant  for  some  time  of  our 
proceedings,  you  never  could  have  been  imeasy 
lest  anything  should  tempt  me  to  depart,  even  in 
thought,  from  the  honour  and  consistency  which 
engaged  me  at  first." 

Their  change  of  route  had  hitherto  pre- 
vented their  being  followed,  but  now  Mr. 
Linley  arrived  to  bring  home  his  truant 
daughter,  and  "the  whole  party  set  off 
amicably  together  for  England. ' '  Mr.  Linley 's 
amicableness  is  rather  surprising,  as  he  had 
been  told  nothing  about  the  marriage,  which 
was  only  to  be  divulged  in  case  of  absolute 
necessity.  But  he  no  doubt  felt  he  was 
hardly  entitled  to  censure  very  severely  the 
conduct  of  a  young  man,  who  had  certainly 
saved  his  daughter  from  the  consequences  to 
which  his  own  criminal  carelessness  had 
exposed  her. 

In  the  meantime  the  greatest  excitement 
reigned  at  home.  Charles's  love-lorn  solitude 
at  the  farm  was  dist}irbed  at  break  of  day 
by  the  news  of  his  brother's  flight  with 
Miss  Linley.  He  hastened  back  to  Bath, 
angry  and  indignant  at  having  been,  as  he 
thought,  betrayed  by  his  brother.  There 
also  was  Mathews,  who,  furious  at  finding 
himself  foiled,  just  as  he  thought  his  nefarious 
designs  were  about  to  be  crowned  with 
success,  vented  his  rancour  in  a  most  insulting 
notice  published  in  the  Bath  Chronicle. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  which  Richard 
found  on  his  arrival  in  England.  He  saw 
Mathews  in  London,  who  told  him  his  brother 
was  a  party  to  the  publication  of  the  notice 
just  mentioned.  As  soon  as  Sheridan  d^rrived 
in  Bath  he  discovered  the  falseness  of 
the  charge.  The  brothers  had,  however,  a 
rather  stormy  interview,  and,  much  to  the 


alarm  of  their  sisters,  who  overheajd  high 
words  pass  between  them»  they  left  the 
house  together  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Not,  however,  to  fight  with  one  another,  as 
the  sisters  feared,  but  to  post  off  to  London, 
that  Richard  might  seek  satisfaction  from 
Mathews  for  his  insolent  publication,  and  his 
calumny  of  Charles.  What  must  have  been 
poor  Eliza's  feelings  when  next  morning  the 
sisters  ran  to  her  for  information,  thinking 
she  would  be  sure  to  know  all  about  Richard's 
plans,  but  she  knew  as  little  about  it  as 
they  did,  and  they  could  only  mingle  their 
tears  over  the  unkuQwn  danger  of  the  dear 
brother  and  lover.  While  they  thus  waited 
in  an  agony  of  suspense,  the  brothers  had 
arrived  in  London,  and  Richard  had  at  once 
challenged  Mathews.  The  duel  was  arranged 
to  take  place  in  Hyde  Park.  They  met 
there  with  their  respective  secondis  the 
same  evening,  about  six  o'clock.  Mathews 
objected  to  the  ground  selected ;  they  accord- 
ingly wandered  from  place  to  place,  be 
finding  some  fault  with  each  fresh  site— his 
courage  "oozing  out  at  the  palms  of  his 
hands  "  as  they  went — till  Sheridan,  full  of 
fury  and  contempt,  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
and  at  Mathews's  proposal  to  defer  the 
meeting  till  the  next  morning,  declared  he 
would  brook  no  further  delay,  that  "this 
was  trifling  work."  Finally,  they  adjourned 
to  an  upper  room  in  the  "  Castle  Tavern,'* 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Grarden,  and  there 
they  fought.  The  upshot  of  the  affair  being, 
that  Mathews,  having  behaved  like  the  coward 
and  bully  he  was,  was  obliged  to  beg  his 
life,  and  to  make  Sheridan  a  written  apology, 
which  was  published  in  the  Bath  Chronicle. 
With  this  document  in  his  pocket  Sheridan  re- 
turned to  Bath  in  triumph  to  cheer  the  droop- 
ing heart  of  poor  Eliza.  But  what  a  position 
was  theirs  1  Loving  one  another  passionately, 
unable  to  meet  except  by  chance  or  stealth, 
yet  united  by  marriage — ^a  marriage  they 
dared  not  avow,  knowing  very  well  the 
parents  on  both  sides  would  have  been  only 
too  glad  to  break  it.  They  used  to  meet  in 
a  grotto  in  Spring  Gardens.  Moore  says 
these  meetings  took  place  before  their  flight 
to  France,  but  it  is  much  more  likely  to 
have  been  at  this  time.  The  grotto  must 
have  witnessed  many  a  tender  interview,  and 
also,  no  doubt,  many  a  scene  of  jealousy  on 
his  part — which  she  forgave,  woman-like, 
for  the  sake  of  the  love  which  gave  it  birth. 
Indeed  he  would  have  been  a  very  stoic  had 
he  not  been  jealous.  The  husband  of  a 
lovely  and  fascinating  creature,  whom  he 
dared  not  openly  claim  for  fear  of  losing  her 
altogether,  and  from  whose  society  he  was 
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debarred  whilst  indifferent  strangers  were 
free  to  enjoy  its  charm ;  poor  Sheridan ! 
every  smile  she  bestowed,  however  innocently, 
must  have  been  an  agony  to  him.  How 
passionately  she  loved  him  in  return,  and 
how  thoroughly  she  shared  his  feelings  is 
best  shown  by  the  letters  she  wrote  him  at 
this  time,  and  during  the  year  following. 
They  are  full  of  passion,  expressed  with  an 
ingenuous  and  frank  simplicity  which  is  most 
charming. 

«  Eleven  o'Glock, 

''Though  I  parted  from  you  so  lately,  and 
though  I  expect  to  see  you  again  so  soon,  yet  I 
must  be  plaguing  you  with  my  scrawl.  On,  my 
dearest  love,  I  am  never  happy  but  when  I  am 
with  you.  I  cannot  speak  or  think  of  anything 
else.  When  shall  we  have  another  happy  half 
hour?  I  declare  I  have  not  yet  felt  real  joy 
since  I  came  from  France  l>efoie  this  hour. 
Perhaps  now  whilst  I  am  writing  and  amusing 
myself  by  expressing  the  tender  sentiments  which 

I  feel  for  you,  you  are  flirtins  with  Miss  W , 

or  some  other  handsome  girl,  and  making  fine 
speeches — don't  scold  me,  I  do  not  believe  any 
such  thing,  but  give  me  leave  to  doubt  that  I 
oiay  with  greater  pleasure  be  convinced  to  the 
contrary.  No  ;  my  life  and  Soul,  I  love  you  to 
such  a  De^e,  that  I  should  never  bear  to  see 
you  (even  m  joak)  show  anv  particular  attention 
to  another.  Judge  then  oy  my  writing  if  I 
doubt  your  constancy.  When  shall  I  hear  from 
you  \  Let  me  have  that  satisfaction  at  least, 
altho'  it  is  impossible  to  see  you  so  often.  If  you 
do  speak  to  that  woman,  I  think  we  mieht  con- 
trive to  send  our  letters  there,  directed  under 
feigned  names.  I  could  easily  frame  some  excuse 
for  getting  them.  Till  then  I  shall  expect  you 
will  write  your  letters  and  give  them  yourself 
— for  I  do  insist  on  hearing  from  you,  for  I  am 
sure  it  is  nothing  but  laziness  that  prevents  you. 
....  Let  me  see,  what  have  I  m(H«  to  say  ? — 
nothing  but  the  same  dull  story  over  and  over 
again — that  I  love  you  to  distraction,  and  that  I 
would  prefer  you  and  beggary,  before  any  other 
man  with  a  throne.  I  will  call  you  Horatio— that 
is  the  name  you  gave  yourself  m  that  sweet  poem 
— write  to  me  then,  my  dear  Horatio,  and  tell 
me  that  you  are  equally  sincere  and  constant. . . . 

''My  hand  shakes  so  at  this  moment  I  can 
scarce  hold  the  pen.  My  father  came  into  my 
room  this  moment,  and  I  had  butiust  time  to 
stuff  the  letter  behind  the  glass.  Twas  well  he 
did  not  take  much  notice  of  me.  Good-bye. 
God  bless  you.*' 

The  sweet  poem  she  refers  to  is  evidently 
the  one  commencing,  "Uncouth  is  this 
grotto  of  moss-covered  stone,"  in  which  the 
following  lines  occur  : — 

"  Then  tell  me,  thou  grotto  of  moss-covered  stone, 
And  tell  me,  thou  willow,  with  leaves  dripping 

dew, 
Did  Delia  seem  vexed  when  Horatio  was  gone, 
And  did  she  confess  her  resentment  to  you  ? " 


"  Ttoelve  o'Clock. 

"You  unconscionable  creature  to  make  me  sit 
up  this  time  of  the  night  to  scribble  nonsense  to 
you,  when  you  will  not  let  me  hear  one  word 
from  you  for  this  week  to  come.  Oh,  my  dear, 
you  are  the  Tyrant  indeed,  yet  do  not  fiancy  I 
would  do  this  if  it  was  not  equally  agreeable  to 
myself.  Indeed,  my  dearest  love,  I  am  never 
happy  except  when  I  am  with  you,  or  writing  to 
you.  Why  did  you  run  away  so  soon  to-night  ? 
Tho'  I  could  not  enjoy  your  conversation  freely, 
yet  it  was  a  consolation  to  me  that  you  were  so 
near  me.  I  gave  up  my  cards  the  moment  you 
left  me,  as  I  could  not  play  with  any  patience. 
My  father  and  I  had  a  long  conversation  this 
morning.  He  wanted  me  to  go  to  a  private 
concert  at  Mr.  Davenport*  s,  but  I  availed  myself 
of  his  promise,  and  excused  myself,  as  I  am 
resolved  not  to  go  so  much  to  those  kind  of 
meetings.  He  says  he  shall  have  a  concert  for 
my  brother's  benefit  in  a  fortnight,  and  he  shall 
expect  my  performance  without  aAy  objections. 
You  know  I  could  not  refuse  him,  but  I  am 
resolved  never  to  go  into  public  but  on  these 
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occasions. 

Mr.  Linley,  when  persuading  her  to  return 
home  from  France,  had  promised  that  she 
should  not  be  compelled  to  appear  in  public  ; 
which  promise  he  did  not,  however,  keep,  as 
we  shall  presently  find  her  singing  at 
Oxford. 

"My  mother  and  me  called  on  Miss  Boscoe 
this  evening,  where  we  talked  a  great  deal  about 

you.     Miss  R said  she  was  sure  you  and  I 

should  make  a  match  of  it.  Nay,  she  said  the 
whole  world  was  of  opinion  that  we  should  be 
married  in  less  than  a  month.  Only  think  of 
this,  briffht  Hevn's  !  Qod  bless  you,  my  dear,  dear 
love,  i  am  so  weary  I  must  go  to  iJed.  There 
is  but  one  thing  that  could  keep  me  awake,  and 
that  is  your  company.     Once  more  adieu.  .  .  . 

"  Upon  my  knees,  half  nacked,  once  more  I  am 
going  to  tire  you  with  my  nonsense.  I  could 
not  bear  to  see  this  little  blank  without  filling  it 
up.  Tho'  I  do  not  know  with  what,  as  I  have 
almost  exhausted  the  budget  of  news  which  I 
had  colected  since  our  long  absence.  I  do  insist 
that  you  write  to  me,  von  lazy  wretch,  can't  you 
take  so  small  a  trouble  )  I  can  receive  your  letters 
by  the  same  method.  My  sister  is  very  impatient 
that  I  don't  come  into  bed,  but  I  feel  more  nappi- 
ness  in  this  situation,  tho'  I  am  half  froze,  tnan 
in  the  warmest  bed  in  England." 

When  Sheridan,  in  1798,  produced  his 
adaptation  of  T/ie  Stranger,  the  appearance 
in  it  of  the  song,  "I  have  a  silent  sorrow 
here,"  led  to  his  being  accused  of  plagiarism. 
Moore,  however,  rebuts  the  accusation,  and 
says  that  the  original  verses  were  given  to 
him,  as  genuine,  by  a  near  connection  of 
Sheridan's.  It  is  most  likely  the  lines  were 
written  about  the  same  time  as  these  letters 
of    Miss    Linley's — ^perhaps    in   answer    to 
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some  reproach  she  had  addressed  to  him. 
Such  an  association  would  give  them  an 
interest,  even  did  their  own  merit  not  make 
them  worth  quoting : — 

"  Think  not,  my  love,  when  secret  grief 
Preys  on  mv  saddened  heart. 
Think  not  t  wish  a  mean  relief, 
Or  would  from  sorrow  part. 

Dearly  I  prize  the  sighs  sincere, 
That  my  true  fondness  prove. 
Nor  would  I  wish  to  check  the  tear 
That  flows  from  hapless  love  ! 

Alas  !  though  doomed  to  hope  in  vain. 
The  joys  that  love  requite. 
Yet  will  I  cherish  all  its  pain. 
With  sad,  but  dear  delight. 

This  treasured  grief,  this  loved  despair 
My  lot  for  ever  be, 
But,  dearest,  may  the  pangs  I  bear 
Be  never  known  to  thee.'* 


Eliza,  too,  sometimes  found  solace  for  her 
feelings  in  committing  them  to  verse.  The 
following  sentimental  ditty,  though  not 
possessing  any  special  literary  excellence, 
may  perhaps  be  read  with  interest  as  being 
her  composition.  It  bears  the  date  of  the 
23rd  May,  1772:— 

ELIZA^S  CHOICE. 

"  If  e'er  again  Eliza's  heart 
Should  careless  from  her  stray. 
Oh  !  let  it  find  no  anxious  smart 
Where'er  'tis  doomed  to  stav. 

But  let  the  youth  whose  fate  it  is 
The  wanderer  to  detain. 
Find  equal  tenderness  in  her. 
Nor  wish  to  break  the  chain. 

Let  him  be  blest  with  every  charm 
Which  virtue  can  bestow, 
Whate'er  mv  anxious  heart  alarm 
With  doubts  that  menace  woe. 

I  wish  not  to  be  fortune's  slave, 
I  ask  not  wealth  or  power ; 
A  competence  is  all  I  crave 
To  cheer  the  drooping  hour. 

Blest  with  content  in  humble  cot 
ril  not  disdain  to  dwell. 
Nor  envy  fools  their  prouder  lot, 
Whose  domes  with  grandeur  swell. 

Let  them  at  balls  with  splendour  shine 
And  roll  in  luxury. 
Let  them  with  gold  and  gems  be  fine, 
These  have  no  charms  for  me. 


The  sweets  of  solitude  to  share 
With  the  dear  vouth  I  love, 
Shall  be  my  only  joy  and  care, 
No  more  I  wish  to  prove. 

With  him  to  wander  o'er  the  mead, 
AVhich  spring  hath  newly  drest. 
And  praise  the  power  which  thus  decreed 
We  should  be  truly  blest. 

To  view  the  bushes  how  they  bloom. 
And  throw  their  sweets  around, 
While  birds  with  joy  their  songs  re.sume 
And  hills  and  dales  resound. 

Should  sorrow  e'er  oppress  his  heart. 
And  cloud  his  brow  serene. 
Though  nature  all  her  sweets  impart 
To  deck  the  beauteous  scene, 

I'll  lead  him  from  the  noonday  heat 
Within  some  shady  bower. 
There  soothe  his  soul  with  concord  sweet. 
Or  music's  soothing  power. 

Or  if  a  book  will  more  amuse, 
And  ease  his  pensive  mind. 
Some  favourite  author  will  I  chuse, 
Till  he's  to  peace  resigned." 

The  next  letter  was  evidently  written  on 
the  eve  of  her  departure  to  fulfil  a  round  of 
engagements  to  sing  in  different  towns.  It 
speaks  for  itself  as  to  his  state  of  mind  and 
hers,  though  she  little  suspected  what  tragic 
event  was  to  occur  before  they  met  again  : — 

"  Wednesday  nighty  Twelve  o'clock, 

"The  anxietv  I  felt  whilst  in  dear  Horatio's 
company  to-nignt  would  not  let  me  feel  the  painfi 
of  separation,  but  now  that  I  am  retired,  and  at 
full  liberty  to  give  way  to  my  own  unpleasing 
ideas,  I  cannot  describe  what  I  feel  to  be  so  long 
divided  from  you.  Oh,  my  love,  how  vain  are 
your  doubts,  and  suspicions,  believe  me,  if  I 
thought  it  possible  for  me  to  change  my  present 
sentiments  of  you  I  should  despise  myself.  Never 
shall  you  have  the  least  reason  to  suspect  my 
constancy  or  my  love.  I  am  in  a  very  gloomy 
disposition  to-night,  but  I  will  not  give  way  to  it. 
I  will  try  to  forget  every  disagreeable  circum- 
stance, and  only  look  forward  to  those  happy 
hours  which  I  hope  are  still  in  store  for  us. 
With  what  rapture  shall  we  meet,  when  we  may 
do  so  without  constraint.  When  I  may  live  in 
your  arms  without  the  fear  of  parents,  or  the  ill- 
natured  world.  I  could  write  to  you  without 
ever  leaving  off,  but  my  sister  in.<iists  on  my 
coming  to  bed.  It  is  now  near  one  o'clock,  and  I 
am  to  be  up  by  five  to-morrow.  God  bless  you, 
my  ever  dear  Horatio.  Think  of  me  while  I  am 
absent,  and  don't  let  any  idea  disturb  your  peace 
in  regard  to  me,  for  whiles  I  live  I  can  never 
cease  to  be  your  own  Eliza," 

The  next  letter  is  dated  : — 

"  Oxford,  Monday,  Twelve  o^Clorl: 

"  How  shall  I  account  to  mv  dear  Horatio  for 
my  long  absence.     Will  he  permit  me  to  excuse 
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myself  by  pleading  the  continual  hurry  which  I 
have  been  in  since  I  parted  from  him.  Indeed, 
nothing  should  liave  hindered  my  writing  before 
but  the  shocking  Bituation  I  was  in,  all  day  con- 
fined to  my  bui^iness,  and  at  night  my  mother 
took  away  the  candle  for  fear  I  should  read.  We 
came  here  this  morning,  and  I  have  taken  the 
first  opportunity  to  assure  you  of  my  unabated 
love." 

She  goes  on  to  tell  him  how  she  went  to  a 
nmsquerade  at  Chester.  The  crowd  being 
so  great  going  in  that  she  got  separated 
from  her  party. 

"  The  fright "  [she  says]  "  overcame  me,  and  I 
fainted  in  the  midst  of  them.  On  the  return  of 
my  senses,  I  found  somebody  going  to  pull  me 
by  mv  legs  as  vou  would  a  dead  norse.  This 
roused  me,  and  1  gave  them  a  hearty  kick.  .  .  . 

"  At  last  I  got  to  this  famous  affair,  but  never 
was  disappointment  equal  to  mine  to  see  such  a 
nonsensical  puppet  show.  I  walked  about  as 
tired  of  the  masquerade  as  I  am  at  a  long  sermon. 
The  impudent  looks  and  speeches  of  the  men  was 
too  much  for  me.  I  forgot  I  had  a  mask  on,  and 
really  felt  affronted  at  their  ill-bred  stares.  .  .  . 

"At  Cambridge  "  [she  says]  "  I  was  taken  ill  in 
the  church  during  the  Oratorio  of  Snmson.  1 
fainted  and  was  carried  out.  This  raised  no 
small  bustle  among  the  Can  tabs,  as  they  call 
them,  I  need  not  describe  them  to  you.  They 
are  a  strange  set,  tho'  upon  the  whole  I  think 
they  are  more  Rational  beings  than  the  Oxonians. 
...  I  shall  be  very  happy  when  I  am  once  more 
in  Bath.  I  cannot  tell  how  much  I  long  to  see 
you,  to  ask  you  a  thousand  questions.  Oh,  my 
dear  Horatio,  I  have  had  many  perplexing 
thoughts  since  I  have  been  absent,  but  I  will 
hope  for  the  best.  If  I  find  you  well  and  happv 
on  my  return,  I  shall  be  content.  It  is  mucli 
if  I  am  not  with  vou  almost  as  soon  as  this 
letter.  Till  then  receive  my  tenderest  affections, 
and  let  me  find  you  constant  as  I  left  you.  If 
my  prayers  ant  granted,  I  shall  once  more  embrace 
my  Horatio,  and  convince  him  how  sincerely  I 
am  his  Eliza." 

It  was  to  be  longer  than  slie  thought, 
however,  before  she  saw  "  Horatio "  again. 
At  the  very  time  she  was  writing,  a  dreadful 
piece  of  news  was  on  its  way  to  her. 
Mathews,  who  by  his  conduct  in  the  late 
affair  had  brought  on  himself  universal  con- 
tempt, was  urged  by  a  friend  to  try  and 
rehabilitate  himself,  by  again  challenging 
Sheridan,  ivhich  he  accordingly  did.  The 
challenge  was  accepted.  They  met  at  Kings- 
down,  a  few  miles  from  Bath,  and  there  had 
a  most  bloodthirsty  encounter.  Mathews's 
sword  having  broken,  he  tripped  up  Sheri- 
dan, and  they  fell — Sheridan  underneath. 
Mathews,  according  to  the  account  of  his 
own  second,  "beat  Sheridan  in  the  face 
either  with  his  fist  or  the  hilt  of  his  sword." 


After  a  prolonged  scuffle  Sheridan's  sword 
then  broke;  but  on  being  told  to  beg  his 
life,  he  replied,  "  No,  by  God  I  won't  I " 
They  were  finally  separated  by  their  seconds. 
Sheridan  being  carried  badly  wounded  to 
Bath,  while  Mathews  made  for  London — 
after  which  this  history  knows  him  no 
more. 

The  news  of  this  duel  reached  Oxford 
during  Miss  Linley's  farewell  performance. 
In  order,  however,  not  to  risk  her  being 
unable  to  sing,  it  was  carefully  kept  from 
her,  and  it  was  only  when  on  her  way  back 
to  Bath  that  it  was  broken  to  her.  Over- 
come by  the  horror  and  shock  of  such  intelli- 
gence, she  quite  lost  her  self-possession,  and 
cried  out,  "  My  husband,  my  husband  I " 
insisting  on  her  right  as  his  wife  to  be  near 
him,  and  to  watch  over  him  ;  and  thus  imperil- 
ling the  secret  they  had  hitherto  so  carefully 
kept.  Her  incautious  words  confirmed  the 
suspicions  of  the  parents  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  marriage,  and  she  was  more  closely 
watched  than  ever.  Sheridan's  father  forbade 
all  intercourse  between  his  daughters  and 
Miss  Linley,  but  they,  full  of  sympathy  for 
their  friend,  and  for  the  brother  whom  they 
so  much  loved,  found  means  to  convey  letters 
between  the  lovers.  We  find  her  writing  to 
him  : — 

"I  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  of  thanking 
my  dearest  Honitio  for  his  concern  for  me  ;  believe 
me  I  have  not  been  in  mv  senses  these  two  davs, 
but  the  happy  account  of  your  recovery  has 
restored  them  ?  Oh,  my  dearest  Love,  when  shall 
I  see  vou.  I  will  not  ask  vou  to  write,  as  I  am 
sure  it  must  hurt  you.  I  am  going  to  Wells  to- 
morrow, I  am  obiidged  to  be  there  before  my 
father  returns,  and  we  expect  him  very  soon.  I 
shall  not  be  happy  till  I  hear  from  you  there. 
Oh,  my  Horatio,  I  did  not  know  till  now  how 
much  i  loved  you.  Believe  me,  had  vou  died  I 
should  certainly  have  dressed  mvself  as  a  man 

and  chalenged  M ,  he  should  have  killed  me, 

or  I  would  have  revenged  you  myself.     I  cannot 

stay  to  "WTite  more  as  Mr.  P is  waiting.     I 

suppose  you  can  trust  him.  I  will  not  write 
again  till  I  hear  from  you  at  Wells,  as  I  do  not 
know  how  to  direct  safely. 

"  God  in  Heaven  bless  you,  my  dearest  Horatio, 
and  restore  you  once  more  to  health,  to  happi- 
ness, and  to  the  arms  of  your  Eliza." 

As  soon  as  Sheridan  was  well  enough  to 
be  moved,  his  father,  more  determined  than 
ever  in  his  opposition  to  his  marriage  with 
Miss  Linley,  sent  him  to  stay  with  some  old 
friends  at  Waltham  Abbey  in  Essex,  and  the 

Mr.    P mentioned   in   these   letters   is 

probably  the  Mr.  Parker  with  whom  he  was 
staying. 

There   does   not   seem   to   be   any   really 
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intelligible  reason  for  all  this  opposition  on 
the  part  of  Sheridan^s  father,  or  for  his  long 
estrangement  from  his  son.  Mr.  Linley,  no 
doubt,  opposed  the  marriage  because  it 
would  have  been  more  to  his  advantage, 
either  to  have  married  his  daughter  to  one 
of  the  wealthy  suitors  who  were  not  wanting, 
or  to  have  kept  her  unmarried,  and  profited 
by  her  talents.  These  motives,  however,  did 
not  exist  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Sheridan.  His 
conduct  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  his  be- 
ing, as  Dr.  Parr  tells  us,  '^  a  whimsical  and 
wrong-headed  man.''  The  fact  that  his  son — 
the  son,  too,  with  whom  he  had  so  little 
sympathy,  whose  failings  he  judged  so 
severely — shotdd  venture  to  choose  a  wife 
without  asking  his  permission,  was  quite 
sufficient  to  anger  him ;  while  even  her 
beauty  and  talents  probably  did  not,  in  his 
rigid  judgment  overbalance  the  unpleasant 
notoriety  into  which  the  Mathews  aSair  had 
forced  her,  blameless  though  she  was.  Then 
there  were  the  duels :  perhaps  the  most 
upardonable  offence  of  all.  Though  duelling 
was  the  custom  of  the  day,  yet  many  people 
objected  to  it  on  principle,  and  Thomas 
Sheridan  was  apparently  one  of  the  number. 
In  a  letter  written  by  his  daughter  after  his 
death,  in  which  she  speaks  of  her  efforts  to 
reconcile  her  brother  and  father  after  the 
second  duel,  she  says: — "My  father's  dis- 
pleasure threatened  to  involve  me  in  the 
d3nunciations  against  him,  for  committing 
icJiat  he  considered  as  a  crimed 

It  was,  perhaps,  a  piece  of  Quixotism  on 
the  part  of  Sheridan  to  give  a  scoundrel 
like  Mathews  an  op])ortunity  of  justifying 
himself  at  his  expense.  But  over-sensitive- 
ness on  the  point  of  honour,  even  though 
pushed  to  Quixotism,  is  a  fault  on  the  right 
side,  and  surely  "  better  becomes  "  a  young 
man  than  the  extreme  prudence,  and  priggish 
tone  of  superiority  displayed  by  his  brother 
Charles  in  a  letter,  quoted  by  Moore,  from 
which  the  following  extract  is  taken  :-  - 

"  London,  Jxdy  Zrd,  1782. 
''  Dear  Dick, 

"It  was  with  the  deepest  concern  I  received 
the  late  accounts  of  you,  though  it  was  somewhat 
softened  by  the  assurance  of  your  not  being  in 
the  least  danger.  You  cannot  conceive  the  un- 
easiness it  occasioned  my  father.  Both  he  and  I 
were  resolved  to  believe  the  best,  and  to  suppose 
you  safe,  but  then  we  neither  of  us  approve  of 
the  cause  in  which  you  suffer.  All  your  friends 
here  condemn  you.  You  risked  everything 
where  you  had  nothing  to  cain,  to  give  your 
antagonist  the  thing  he  wished — a  chance  for  re- 
covering his  reputation.  Your  courage  was  past 
dispute.  He  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  contemp- 
tible opinion  he  was  held  in,  and  you  were  good- 


natured  enough  to  let  him  do  it  at  your  expense. 
It  is  not  now  a  time  to  scold,  but  all  your  friends 
were  of  opinion  you  could  with  the  greatest 
propriety  have  refused  to  meet  him.  For  my 
part  I  shall  suspend  my  judgement  till  better 
informed." 

This  is  no  doubt  quite  true,  but  remember- 
ing the  writer's  age — only  a  year  his  brother's 
senior — one  feels  inclined  to  say  with  Sir 
Peter  Teazle,  "  Oh,  damn  your  sentiments  I " 

The  following  letter  was  written  in 
pencil : — 

"  Tuesday  night,  Twelve  o'clock, 

"  You  see  to  what  shifts  I  am  reduced.  I  have 
lost  my  ink,  but  I  hone  you  will  be  able  to 
understand  me  as  I  could  not  resist  the  inclination 
I  had  to  thank  my  dear  Horatio  for  his  sweet 
letter — ^but  is  it  possible  you  can  ever  believe  I 
can  change,  or  bestow  one  serious  thought  on  any 
object,  or  any  other  pursuit  in  life  1  My  whole 
soul  is  devoted  to  you ;  nor  would  I  change  my 
present  condition  to  be  the  wife  of  any  man. 
Yet,  thoudi  I  despise  the  ties  that  govern  vulgar 
souls,  yet  I  must  look  sometimes  towards  a  time 
when  I  hope  it  will  be  in  my  dear  Horatio's 
poicer,  at  least,  to  make  me  his  in  every  sense 

of  the  word But  as  it  is  we  must  submit 

till  fortune  puts  it  in  our  power  to  be  happy  in 
our  own  way.     How  could  you  tease  me  about 

Miss  C *?    Indeed,  my  love,  if  you  believe 

her  you  will  hurt  me  very  much,  as  I  give  you 
my  word  and  honour  I  never  gave  her  the  least 
reason  to  think  that  you  was  of  the  least  conse- 
quence with  me  more  than  as  a  friend.  Nor 
coidd  the  hints  that  Sissy  dropt  proceed  from 
anything  I  ever  said,  as  I  assure  you  I  never  have 
nor  ever  will  make  a  confident  of  any  one ;  be 
easy  then,  my  dearest  love,  on  that  head,  as  I  am 
resolved  for  once  to  convince  you  that  I  can  keep 
a  secret.  How  beautiful  at  this  moment  does  that 
Bright  moon  appear  1  Yes,  my  Horatio,  it  roas 
conscious  that  tny  Eliza's  thoughts  were  wholly 
fixed  on  thee,  nor  can  any  other  idea  remove  thy 
loved  remembrance  fix)m  my  heart,  I  feel  I  love 
you  every  day  more  tenderly  ;  I  caimot  support 
the  idea  of  a  separation,  and  yet  I  have  sometimes 
horrid  thoughts  of  your  going  to  Dublin." 

His  father  had  accepted  an  engagement 
in  Dublin  during  the  winter,  and  had  given 
up  his  house  in  Bath,  taking  his  daughters 
with  him. 

•  "  Oh,  my  lov'd  Horatio,  what  then  will  become 
of  your  Eliza  ?  but  I  will  not  make  mvself  un- 
happy with  imaginary  evils.  If  you  love  me, 
ana  will  always  be  constant  in  every  situation, 
I  will  be  vet  at  peace,  and  in  that  hope  even,  it 
is  impossible,  but  I  must  be  happy. 

"  *  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heels,  so 
fast  they  follow.'  I  had  before  lost  my  ink,  and 
now  my  candle  is  just  burnt  out.  God  bless  you, 
my  dear,  Dear  Love,  believe  me  tenderly  and 
sincerely  your  Eliza." 
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Sheridan  remained  at  Waltham  Abbey  till 
the  following  spring — some  short  absences 
there  were,  however,  during  which  he 
managed  to  see  Miss  linlej,  who  was  in 
London  in  fulfilment  of  her  engagements. 
The  next  letter  has  evidently  been  written 
after  one  of  these  meetings. 

"  How  can  you,  my  dear  Horatio,  torment  your- 
self and  me  with  such  unjust  suspiscions  ]  My 
behaviour  last  night  proceeded  from  the  anxiety 
I  felt  on  perceiving  you  look  so  remarkably 
grave.  If  I  was  prudent,  it  was  my  father's 
conversation  that  made  me  so.  He  declared  he 
would  sooner  follow  me  to  the  grave  than  see  me 
married  to  you,  as  you  would  ruin  me,  and  your- 
self^ in  a  short  time  by  your  extravagance.  I 
know  he  watched  us  last  night,  'twas  that  which 
made  me  cautious.  If  I  said  anything  in  my 
note  to  offend  you,  impute  it  to  my  desire  to 
have  you  esteemed  by  my  father.     You  cannot 

have  any  doubts  in  regard  to  R ]    Believe 

me,  I  have  wrote  to  him  to  put  an  end  to  any 
further  hopes.  I  never  can  think  of  another.  I 
do  not  know  how  to  see  you  ;  my  situation  at 
present  is  very  disagreeable.  I  am  not  suffered 
to  go  out  without  my  father  or  mother,  and  I  am 
80  watched  I  can  scarce  find  a  moment  to  write. 
We  must  have  patience.  In  the  meantime  assure 
yourself  of  the  sincerity  of  my  intentions,  for  I 
ever  will  be  my  dear  Horatio's  Eliza." 

The  next  three  letters  all  relate  to  that 
"serious  misunderstanding,"  of  which  Moore 
speaks.  The  two  or  three  words  in  the 
following  letter  which  have  been  rendered 
illegible  by  the  lapse  of  time,  can  easily  be 
supplied  by  the  reader : — 

"  Wells,  Saturday  morning, 

"  To  what  can  I  impute  your  silence,  at  a  time, 
too,  when  you  must  be  certain  I  am  In  the  most 
dreadful  state  of  suspense  —  —  —  —  post 
yesterday  with  the  greatest  —  that  your  letter 
would  put  an  end  to  my  doubts  and  fears,  but 
how  was  I  surprised  not  to  find  one  when  it  was 
my  particular  request.  I  received  a  letter  from 
my  mother,  whicn  has,  if  possible,  increased  my 
uneasiness.  After  telling  me  that  my  father  and 
yours  have  had  many  serious  conversations,  she 
adds,  *  I  could  say  more,  but  am  not  permitted.' 
I  am  ordered  to  stay  here  a  week  longer.  My 
father  wrote  two  or  three  lines  at  the  bottom, 
where  he  tells  me  how  your  father  has  behaved, 
and  of  your  sending  him  a  note,  but  he  says  that 
is  no  use  to  him,  as  jrou  are  under  ajije,  and  he 
does  not  supose  it  will  be  within  your  power  to 
keep  your  word.  It  is  strongly  suspected  that 
we  are  married,  and  that  I  disco verea  it  in  my 
fright  when  I  first  heard  of  your  duel.  Then 
there  is  a  long  lecture,  with  hopes  that  it  is  not 
true,  and  that  I  will  convince  the  world  that  I 
had  more  spirit,  and  prudence,  &c.,  &c.  Now 
what  am  I  to  think  of  all  this  ?  Can  vou  imagine, 
Horatio,  that  I  can  be  easy  under  tnesc  circum- 
stances ?     For  God's  sake,  write  to  me.     Tell  me 


what  has  happened,  and  do  not  hide  anything 
from  me.  I  have  been  tortured  with  ten  thousand 
aprehensions  ever  since  your  first  letter,  and 
now,  if  possible,  I  am  more  so.  If  I  do  not 
hear  from  you  by  the  next  post  I  shall  begin  to 
think  that  my  happiness  is  no  longer  dear  to 
you.  Therefore,  if  you  still  wish  me  to  believe 
you  faithful,  do  not  fail  to  comfort  your  sincere 
Eliza.*' 

From  what  follows,  it  is  evident  that  a 
most  unscrupulous  opposition  to  the  marriage 
was  now  carried  on.  They  were  to  be 
separated  at  any  cost : — 

"  I  have  been  so  grossly  deceived  by  you  and  by 
every  one  that  it  has  almost  deprived  me  of  my 
reason — but  I  have  paid  too,  too  dear  for  my 
experience  ever  to  put  it  in  your  power — or  any 
one's  to  impose  on  me  again.  I  did  not  expect 
you  would  attempt  to  vindicate  your  conduct, 

you  cannot,  S n,  to  me.    Think,  oh  I  reflect 

one  moment  on  what  I  have  suffered,  and  then 
judge  if  I  can  again  consent  to  risk  my  life  and 

happiness.      For    God's    sake,   S n,  do    not 

endeavour  to  plunge  me  a^ain  into  misery. 
Consider  the  situation  I  am  m.  Consider  how 
much  your  persisting  to  refuse  my  letters  will 
distress  me.  I  cannot,  never  will,  be  yours. 
Reason — Honour — everything  forbid  it.  This  is 
not  a  sudden  resolution,  but  the  consequence  of 
cool  deliberation  and  reflection.  You  are  sensible 
it  is  not  from  caprice,  but  when  I  tell  you  I  have 

lately  had  some  conversation  with  Mrs.  L and 

Miss   C y.  you   will  not  suppose   I  will  be 

again  deceived. 

"Farewell :  if  you  value  my  peace  return  my 
letters." 

Between  this  and  the  next  letter  some 
time  would  seem  to  have  elapsed  : — 

"  Thursday  nighty  Twelve  o'Clock. 

"  I  did  not  think  to  have  opened  another  letter 
of  yours,  but  I  was  deceived  by  your  telling  the 
maid  they  were  my  papers.  I  am  too  well  con- 
vinced that  you  have  art  and  eloquence  sufficient 
to  impose  on  one  less  credulous  than  me.  For 
that  reascm,  tho'  I  was  sure  you  could  not  so  far 
clear  yourself  as  to  induce  me  to  disbelieve  what 
I  have  such  imdoubted  proofs  of,  I  did  not 
chuse  to  enter  the  lists  with  so  subtle  an  aurguer^ 
but  you  oblidge  me  (contrary  to  my  intention)  to 

take  up  the  pen.     Why,  S n,  will  you  thus 

distress  me  ?  Why  endeavour  to  disturb  that 
repose  which  for  some  time  I  have  tried  to  court  ? 
I  conjure  you,  by  all  you  hold  dear,  cease  to 
persecute  me.  I  never  can  be  yours.  There  are 
now  insuperable  bars  betwixt  us.  Do  not  let  the 
mistaken  notion  of  pity  impose  on  you.  You 
are  Deceived.  You  know  not  your  own  heart — it 
is  not  in  your  nature  to  be  constant,  especially  to 
one  who  is  so  much  in  your  Power,  out  if  you 
still  persist  in  thinking  your  happiness  connected 
with  mine,  I  now  assure  you  it  is  not  in  your 
power  to  make  me  happy.  I  have  gone  through 
such  scenes  from  my  infancy,  of  distress,  Disap- 
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pointiuent  and  Deceit,  it  has  tiiken  from  me  that 
keen  sensibility  vrhich  has  been  the  cause  of  all 
my  misfortunes.  My  Heart  is  no  longer  suscep- 
tible of  Love  ;  'tis  dead  to  every  tender  feeling. 
You  think  I  hate  you.  Heaven  knows  I  do  not, 
but  I  cannot  Love  you  nor  any  Man.  Your  cold- 
ness, your  neglect,  your  contempt,  at  a  time  when 
I  stood  so  much  in  need  of  every  consolation  to 
support  me,  prey'd  on  my  mind,  and  the  con- 
vincing proofs  I  have  since  received  of  your 
Behaviour  completed  my  cure.  1  saw  you  in 
such  a  light,  I  could  not  but  despise  you,  but 
tho'  I  now  do  not  look  upon  you  in  that  Light,  I 
own  to  you  I  do  not  love.  I  cannot  reflect  one 
moment.  What  was  it  that  first  induced  me  to 
regard  you  ?  You  are  sensible  when  I  left  Bath 
I  had  no  idea  of  you  but  as  a  friend.  It  was  not 
your  person  that  gained  my  affection.  No, 
S n,  it  was  that  Delicacy,  that  Tender  Com- 
passion, that  interest  which  you  seemed  to  take 
in  my  welfare,  these  were  the  motives  which 
induced  me  to  Love  you.  When  these  were  lost, 
when  I  found  you  no  longer  the  Man  my  fond 
imagination  had  painted  you,  when,  instead  of 
respect,  I  found  myself  spoken  of  with  contempt^ 
laugh'd  at,  made  the  Sport  of  vour  Idle  Hours, 
and  the  sulyect  of  your  Wit,  "witli  every  MUener's 
Prentice  in  Bath.  When  I  was  convinced  of 
thiB^  how  could  I  lovfy  how  could  I  continue 
blindly  to  esteem  the  Man  who  had  used  me  so 
basely.  In  regard  to  your  omission  in  writing  to 
me,  tnat  is  the  least  crime  my  heart  accuses  you 
off,  but  I  assure  you  I  WTote  ttcxce^  and  put  the 
Letters  in  the  Post  Office  myself,  they  could  not 
Miscarry.  In  the  first  (which  you  say  was  coW), 
I  beg*d,  I  entreated  you  to  write ;  but  receiving 
no  answer,  I  again  renewed  my  request,  and  urged 

it  by  every  sacred  tie.     In  answer  to  this  P 

shewed  me  w^hat  you  had  writ  to  him,  where  you 
desire  to  know  if  I  insisted  on  your  breaking 
your  promise  t-o  your  father,  and  where  you  offer 
to  come  to  Bath.  I  own  I  was  hurt.  What 
could  I  have  said  more  than  I  had  already  done  ? 
Were  not  my  entreaties  and  supplications  suffi- 
cient to  prevail  (if  your  own  affection  was  not 
strong  enough  to  prompt  you),  but  you  must  ask 
if  I  insisted  on  your  compliance  ?    You  know, 

S n,  I  could  not  insist^  1  had  put  it  out  of 

my  power.  I  told  you  before  we  Parted  that  I 
might  Desire^  Request,  but  should  never  insist  on 
anything  from  you.  Your  proposal  of  coming  to 
Bath  I  looked  upon  as  mere  \Vords,  as  you  was 
well  assured  your  father  would  not  permit  it. 
Besides  how  ridiculously  contradictory  did  it 
appear,  that  you,  who  held  a  promise  so  sacred  as 
to  refuse  writing,  would  yet  break  through  every 
tie  of  honour  to  see  me.  How  could  you  suppose 
me  so  blind  as  not  to  see  the  absurdity  of  such  a 

Eroposal.  In  regard  to  P ,  upon  my  honour, 
is  Behaviour  to  you  in  regard  to  mc,  has  been 
consistent  with  the  strictest  friendship,  and  I 
sincerely  believe  he  has  been  basely  belied,  for  I 
am  well  convinced  he  is  a  worthy  man.  At 
present  you  see  everything  through  the  mist  of 
passion,  but  let  reason  once  more  chase  the  cloud 
of  su^iscion  from  your  mind,  and  you  will  think 

with    me  that  P has    not  deserved  vour 

r8sentment. 


"  I  do  not  judge  from  appearances.    If  I  did,  I 
should  be  weak  enough  to  listen  to  your  plausible 

excuses  ;  but  S n,  I  cannot  be  again  deceived. 

I  am  altered  in  every  respect.  I  look  back  on 
my  past  conduct  with  Morror ;  I  cannot  be 
happy,  but  yet  I  tnist  I  shall  not  be  miserable.    . 

I  am  acquainted  with  your  Behaviour  in  regard 
to  your  father  and  Sissy.  I  know  *  by  what 
means  my  Letters  were  made  Publick.  In  short 
there  is  not  a  circumstance,  nor  a  disrespectful 
word  of  yours  that  I  am  not  accjuainted  with, 
tho'  I  did  not  get  but  little  intelligence  by  Mies 
C ,  It  is  useless,  therefore,  your  endeavour- 
ing to  extenuate  your  behaviour.  I  camiot  look 
upon  you  in  the  light  I  formerly  did.  Besides, 
supposing  you  was  even  to  convince  me  you  had 
never  been  guilty,  I  never  could  be  yours.  The 
remorse,  the  Horror  which  I  feel  when  I  reflect 
on  my  past  conduct,  would  not  permit  me  to 
marry  the  man  who  would  have  it  so  much  in 
his  power  to  upbraid  me.  After  this  declaration 
I  hope  you  will  no  longer  refuse  returning  me 
my  letters ;  be  assured  this  is  the  last  you  will 
ever  receive  from  me.  You  say  you  will  not 
give  them  up  till  I  declare  I  love  another  man. 
Do  not  distress  me  so  much  as  to  continue  in 
that  resolution,  believe  me,  I  am  incapable  of 
loving  any  man.  They  cannot  be  of  any  use  to 
you.  Do  not  think  I  shall  alter  my  resolution, 
or  that  I  am  to  be  Terrifyed  by  your  threats.  I 
will  not  think  so  basely  of  your  Principles,  as  to 
think  you  meant  anything  by  them.  There  are 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  prevent  our  ever 
being  united,  even  supposing  I  could  be  induced 
again  to  believe  you.  I  did  not  think  to  have 
told  you  of  a  great  one,  but  I  must,  or  you  will 
not  be  convinced  that  I  am  in  earnest  Know 
then  that  before  I  left  Bath,  after  I  had  refused 

Sir  T C "  [Sir  Thomas  Clarges,  Moore 

obser\xs,  that  this  was  one  of  the  various  alliances 
invented  for  her  at  this  period]  "  and  two  other 
gentlemen  of  fortune,  on  your  account,  who  I 
found  had  given  up  all  thought  of  me,  in  the 
anguish  of  my  soul,  which  was  torn  with  all  the 
ag<mys  of  i-emorse  and  rage,  I  vowed  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  on  my  knees,  before  my  Parents, 
that  I  never  would  be  yours  by  my  own  consent, 
let  what  would  be  the  consequence.  My  Father 
took  advantage  of  my  distress,  and  by  upbraid- 
ings  mixed  with  persuasions  prevailed  on  me  to 
Promise  that  I  would  marry  the  first  man  that 
offered.  I  repented  that  I  had  made  this  promise 
afterwards,  for  tho'  I  resolved  never  to  be  yours, 
I  had  not  the  least  intention  to  be  another's.  I 
comforted  myself  with  thinking  I  should  not  be 
fiollicited,  but  I  was  deceived.  My  father  before 
we  left  Bath  received  proposals  for  me  from  a 
gentleman  in  London,  which  he  insisted  on  my 
accepting.  I  endeavoured  to  evade  his  earnest 
request,  but  he  urged  my  promise  in  such  a 
manner  I  could  not  refuse  to  see  him  (at  least). 
He  has  visited  ine  two  or  three  times  since  we 
have  been  here.  He  is  not  a  young  man,  but  I 
believe  a  worthv  one.  When  I  found  mv  father 
so  resolute,  I  resolved  to  acquaint  the  gentleman 
with  every  circumstance  of  my  life.  I  did,  and 
instead  of  inducing  him  to  give  me  up,  he  is  now 
more  earnest  than  ever.     I  have  declared  it  is 
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not  poflfiible  for  me  to  love  him,  but  he  says  he 
will  depeml  on  my  generosity.  In  short,  there 
is  nothing  I  have  not  done  to  persuade  him  to 
leave  me,  but  in  vain.  He  has  promised  my 
father  not  to  take  my  fortune,  and  you  may  bie 
assured  this  circumstance  will  have  great  weight 
with  him/'  [This  naive  admission  sliows  the 
Professor  in  a  very  characteristic  light.] 

"  You  see  how  I  am  situated.  If  this  was  not 
the  case  I  could  never  be  your  wife.  Therefore 
I  conjure  you  to  leave  me,  and  cease  Persecuting 
me.  My  father  has  this  minute  left  me,  he 
knows  I  am  writing  to  you,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  I  pacifyed  him — he  was  going 
immediately  to  your  lodgings.  He  has  given 
strict  oniers  to  Hannah  to  bring  every  letter  to 
him.  You  will  make  me  eternally  miserable,  if 
you  persist  after  what  I  have  told  you.  Be 
assured  I  will  not  open  any  letter  of  yours,  nor 
will  I  write  again.  If  you  wish  me  to  think  my 
happiness  is  dear  to  you,  return  my  letters.  If 
not,  I  cannot  compel  you,  but  I  will  hope  your 
generosity  will  not  permit  you  to  make  an 
improper  use  of  them.  For  Qod^s  sake  write  no 
more,  1  tremble  at  the  consequences." 


By  fortune  favour'd,  clear  in  fame 

I  once  ambitious  was  ; 
And  friends  I  had,  who  faim'd  the  flame, 

And  gave  my  youth  applause. 

But  now  my  weakness  all  accuse. 
Yet  vain  their  taunts  on  me  ; 

Friends,  fortune,  fame  itself  I'd  lose 
To  gain  one  smile  from  thee. 

And  only  thou  should  not  despise 

My  weakness  or  my  woe ; 
If  I  am  mad  in  others'  eyes, 

'Tis  thou  hast  made  me  so. 

But  days  like  this,  with  doubting  curst, 

I  will  not  long  endure — 
Am  I  disdained — I  know  the  worst, 

And  likewise  know  my  cure. 

If  false  her  vows  she  dare  renounce. 

That  instant  ends  my  pain  ; 
For  oh,  the  heart  must  break  at  once 

That  cannot  hate  again." 


Though  no  pains  had  been  spared  to  put 
Sheridan  before  her  in  the  worst  possible 
light — as  a  heartless,  unprincipled  scoundrel, 
who  had  amused  himself  at  her  expense,  and 
then  dishonourably  betrayed  her  confidence 
— it  is  plain  to  be  seen  from  this  letter  that 
she  loved  him  still,  in  spite  of  all ;  and  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that  this  ''subtle 
arguer"  succeeded  in  clearing  himself,  and 
with  his  enchanter's  wand,  caused  all  her 
•*  undoubted  proofs  "  and  "  insuperable  bars  " 
to  vanish  into  thin  air.  The  result  showed 
that  he  cleared  himself  to  her  satisfac- 
tion. A  woman,  though  she  may  forgive 
a  crime  in  the  man  she  loves,  never  forgives 
a  meanness;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  a  more  unpardonable  meanness 
than  such  a  beti*ayal  of  confidence  would 
have  been. 

Mr.  Linley  finding  that  all  his  efforts 
were  unavailing  finally  recognised  the  use- 
lessness  of  fui'ther  opposition.  True  love 
scored  a  victory,  and  on  the  13th  April,  1773, 
they  were  publicly  married. 

The  following — one  of  the  most  exquisite 
of  Sheridan's  songs,  of  which  Moore  justly 
says  : — **  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  such 
verses  as  these  had  no  deeper  inspiration  than 
the  imaginary  loves  of  an  opera  " — was  very 
probably  inspired  by  this  quarrel,  and  may 
be  fitly  quoted  liere  : — 


**  Ah  !  cruel  maid  !  how  hast  thou  changed 
The  temper  of  my  mind. 
My  heart,  by  thee,  from  love  estranged, 
^comes,  like  thee,  unkind. 


Sheridan  and  his  wife  spent  the  first  months 
of  their  married  life  in  a  little  cottage  at 
East  Bumham.  In  the  winter  they  went  to 
London  and  lodged  in  the  house  of  Storace 
the  musician  in  Marylebone.  The  following 
year  their  first  child  was  bom :  the  "  Tom  " 
Sheridan  afterwards  so  well  known.  In 
this  year  they  established  themselves  in  a 
house  in  Orchard  Street,  Portman  Square, 
and  in  November,  1774,  we  find  him 
writing  to  his  father-in-law:  "There  will 
be  a  comedy  of  mine  in  rehearsal  at 
Covent  Grarden  within  a  few  days.'*  This 
comedy  was  The  JiivcUs,  It  was  played  for 
the  first  time  on  the  17th  January,  1775, 
barely  two  years  after  his  marriage.  It  was 
unfavourably  received  the  first  night  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bad  acting  of  the  part  of  Sir 
Lucius  O'Trigger.  It  was  then  withdrawn, 
somewhat  cut  down,  and  the  part  of  Sir 
Lucius  transferred  to  Mr.  Clinch.  The  result 
was  an  immense  success.  The  profits  con- 
siderably exceeding  the  £600  mentioned  by 
Sheridan  in  the  letter  just  quoted  as  the 
extent  of  his  hopes  in  that  direction.  Of 
course  there  was  great  excitement  amongst 
the  Linley  family,  and  much  kindly  rejoicing 
over  the  success  of  the  play.  They  credited 
Mrs.  Sheridan  with  being  the  author  of  its 
charming  epilogue.  Her  sister  writes : — 
"You  must  not  contradict  me  when  I  say 
you  wrote  the  much  admired  epilogue  to 
The  BivcUs.  How  I  long  to  read  it  1  What 
makes  it  more  certain  is  that  my  Jather 
guessed  it  was  yours  the  first  time  he  saw 
it  praised  in  the  paper." 

Even  old  Mr.  Sheridan,  still  obdurate  and 
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unreconciled  to  his  son,  could  not  resist 
going  to  see  his  much  talked-of  comedy. 
And  we  read  how  Sheridan,  having  heard 
by  chance  of  his  father  and  sisters  being 
in  the  theatre,  placed  himself  where  he  could 
watch  them  unobserved  the  entire  evening, 
and  on  his  return  home  burst  into  tears 
overcome  by  the  thought  that  he  alone  was 
forbidden  to  approach  them  or  speak  to  them. 

Sheridan's  next  production  was  an  un- 
important little  farce  called,  St.  Patrick's 
Day :  or,  the  Scheming  Lievienant,  which  was 
performed  at  Covent  Garden  on  the  2nd 
May,  1775.  It  is  said  he  wrote  the  piece 
for  Mr.  Clinch  out  of  gratitude  for  his  able 
performance  in  The  Rivals,  He  lost  no  time 
in  following  up  his  first  success,  and  produced 
the  opera  of  The  Duenna,  the  musical  part  of 
which  he  confided  to  his  father-in-law. 

The  Duenna  was  performed  at  Covent 
Garden  on  the  21st  November,  1775,  with 
immense  success.  Moore  says,  "the  run  of 
this  opera  has,  I  believe,  no  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  the  drama,"  though  in  these  days 
of  long  "  runs  "  its  score  of  seventy-five  nights 
seems  insignificant  enough.  Garrick  at  Drury 
Lane  felt  it  behoved  him  to  look  to  his  receipts, 
and  by  way  of  a  rival  attraction  revived 
Mrs.  Frances  Sheridan's  comedy  The  Dis- 
covery, Thus  we  find  the  works  of  mother 
and  son  charming  the  town  at  the  two  leading 
theatres.  This  rivalry  between  Garrick  and 
The  Duenna  was  the  cause  of  a  witty  saying 
to  the  effect  that  "  the  old  woman  would  be 
the  death  of  the  old  man." 

Though  Garrick  and  Thomas  Sheridan  had 
not  always  been  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
that  does  not  seem  to  have  caused  any 
unfriendly  feelings  on  Garrick's  part  towards 
his  old  rival's  son.  On  the  contrary,  anything 
we  know  of  his  conduct  to  Sheridan  shows 
that  his  feeling  for  him  was  kind  and 
friendly ;  and  when  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1775  Garrick  determined  to  retire  from 
the  stage  and  sell  his  share  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  the  man  he  selected  to  succe^  him 
was  Sheridan. 

Li  his  purchase  of  Drury  Lane  Sheridan 
was  associated  with  Mr.  Linley  and  Dr. 
Ford.  £35,000  was  the  sum  paid  to  Garrick 
for  his  moiety,  divided  as  follows  between 
the  three  purchasers :  Sheridan,  £10,000 ; 
Mr.  Linley,  £10,000 ;  and  Dr.  Ford  £15,000. 
As  Garrick  had  only  paid  £8,000  for  his 
moiety  in  1747,  the  rate  at  which  the 
property  had  increased  in  value  gave 
the  new  patentees  every  expectation  of 
having  found  a  profitable  investment  for 
their  money.  Garrick's  income  from  the 
theatre,    according    to    figures    quoted    by 


Moore,  was,  for  the  year  1776-6,  s^ 
follows  :  author,  £400  ;  salary,  £800  ; 
manager,  £500. 

It  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  Sheridan's 
biographers  where  he  got  the  money  to  pay 
for  his  purchase  of  Drury  Lane.  Moore 
very  decisively  rejects  the  supposition  which 
has  been  advanced,  to  the  effect  that  Gkrrick 
himself  was  the  source  from  which  it  came. 
There  is,  however,  a  document  in  existence 
which  goes  far  to  prove  that  Moore  was 
wrong  in  his  conclusion,  and  largely  justifies 
the  theory  that  Garrick  was  the  friend 
who  helped  Sheridan.  The  document  in 
question  is  a  memorandum  in  Sheridan's 
handwriting  relative  to  his  second  invest- 
ment in  Drury  Lane,  when  he  purchased 
Lacy's  moiety.  Though  the  purchase  to 
which  this  paper  refers  did  not  take  place 
till  1778  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  give 
it  here,  and  consider  in  its  entirety  the 
vexed  question  of  the  purchase  of  Drury 
Lane.  The  document  which  follows  speaks 
for     itself,    the     italics     being     Sheridan's 


own  :- 


"Price  paid  to   Mr.  Lacy  for  his  moiety  of 
Drurv  Lane  Theatre  by  Mr.  Sheridan. 

"  The  value  of  the  property  had  been  supposed 
to  be  in  some  degree  ascertained  by  the  purchase 
from  Garrick  tvoo  years  preceding,  and  the  pro- 
perty was  so  much  the  worse  by  the  expiring  of 
two  years  of  lease  and  patent  The  price  paia  to 
Garrick  by  Messrs.  Sheridan,  Ford,  and  Linley, 
for  his  moiety  was  £35,000.  At  this  time  Lacy's 
share  was  mortgaged  to  Garrick  for  £17,000  ; 
soon  after  £7,000  more  was  lent  to  Lacy  by 
Garrick,  and  the  new  purchasers  were  to  enter 
into  security  for  the  whole.  About  the  same 
time,  a  second  mortgage  was  made  to  Francist  by 
Lacy  for  £6,000,  so  that  estimating  the  theatre  at 
the  price  paid  to  Garrick  by  us,  Mr.  Lacy's  interest 
in  it  in  the  first  year  of  connection  with  Messrs. 
S.  F.  and  L.,  was  £7,000.  Pass  over  the  motives 
that  made  it  essential  to  buy  Mr.  Lacy's  rever- 
sionary interest,  brought  to  market  bv  hisfntnids 
Langlord,  Thompson,  &c.,  at  an  exhorbitant  price. 
At  which  it  was  bought  and  paid  for  by  Mr.  S., 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Garrick 
and  all  Mr.  S.'s  partners.  The  terms  were  to 
take  the  two  mortgages,  and  their  arrears  of 
interest  on  himself. 


"Exceeding 

The  share  of  the  then  debt  of  the 
new  management  much  to  be 
attributed  to  Mr.  Lacy    .     .     . 

To  pay  him  in  money,  every 
shilling  paid 

To  secure  on  the  theatre  an 
annuity  of  ^£1,000  on  the  lives 
of  Langford  and  Mr.  Lacy  £500 
each 


£31,000 

1,500 
7,500 


16,000 
£56,000 ' 
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In  addition  to  this  paper  there  is  a 
memorandum  in  Mrs.  Sheridan's  writing, 
relative  to  a  proposal  to  raise  money  to  pay 
off  certain  incumbrances  on  Drury  Lane, 
which  states  that : — 

^*  Upon  the  moiety  purchased  of  Mr.  Lacy,  Esq., 
by  R.  B.  S.,  there  are  two  mortgages,  one  of 
^22,000  to  D.  a,  the  other  of  £5,000  to  Francis, 
and  one  of  ^£2,000.  Upon  the  cjuarter  purchased 
by  Mr.  S.  of  Dr.  Ford  there  is  a  mortgage  of 
jCSjOOO  to  Messrs,  Hammersly.  Upon  the  quarter 
belonging  to  Mr.  Linley  a  sum  of  £6,000  due  to 
G.,  and  £6,000  to  Ford." 

It  seems  thus  that  Sheridan's  were  not 
the  only  liabilities  with  which  Drury  Lane 
was  hampered. 

£22,000  of  the  second  purchase-money 
was  undoubtedly  left  by  Grarrick  in  mortgage 
on  the  property,  as  the  statement  to  that 
effect  in  these  papers  is  confirmed  by  a 
oounsel's  opinion,  signed  Edward  Hilliard, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  dated  27th  of  March, 
1790,  given  with  reference  to  "  the  mortgage 
for  £22,000  belonging  to  the  late  Mr. 
Garrick  "  (Garrick  died  in  1779).  It  appears 
that  the  sum  was  further  secured  by  bonds. 
Counsel  speaks  of  the  "  very  fair  and  candid 
proposal  of  Mr.  Sheridan  to  do  any  act  which 
may  be  advised,  for  the  further  security  of 
the  mortgage  money  and  interest,  and  for 
the  alleviation  and  assistance  of  his  co- 
obligors  in  the  bonds."  These  co-obligors 
were  most  probably  his  partners,  this  being 
the  ''assistance"  which  he  states  in  his 
memorandum  he  received  from  them.  This 
opinion  was  taken  relative  to  what  should 
be  the  action  of  Mr.  Wallis,  Garrick's  trustee, 
as  to  the  mortgage.  Counsel  advises  leaving 
things  as  they  were,  giving  Sheridan  six 
calendar  months  to  pay  up,  and  retaining 
the  power  to  sell  by  auction  on  the  expiry  of 
that  term.  Out  of  the  sum  thus  realised, 
the  principal  and  interest  to  be  paid  to 
Mr.  Wallis,  the  residue  handed  to  Sheridan. 
He  advises  acting  in  this  way,  as  that 
"  which  in  my  conception  Mr.  Garrick,  the 
original  mortgagee,  would  naturally  and 
prudentially  have  done  had  he  been  now 
living." 

A  second  opinion  by  the  same  Counsel 
states  that  '^  Mx,  Sheridan  has  accepted  the 
terms,"  and  adds  a  note  to  the  effect  that 
''Mr.  Sheridan  having,  in  addition,  volun- 
tarily proposed  to  sign  a  warrant  of  A.  H.  Y. 
to  confess  judgment  on  the  bond,  it  cannot 
but  be  desirable  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Wallis, 
that  it  should  be  accepted." 

Since  we  thus  find  Garrick  assisting 
Sheridan    in  his  second  purchase   of  Drury 


Lane,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that 
he  may  have  also  assisted  him  in  the  first 
instance,  nor  is  it  surprising  that  he  should 
have  done  so.  Garrick  was  a  man  of  kindly 
nature,  always  ready  to  extend  a  helping 
hand,  besides  which  he  no  doubt  counted  on 
the  genius  of  the  author  of  The  Rivals  to 
bring  fresh  glory  to  the  old  house,  where  he 
had  himself  won  so  many  laurels,  and  in 
whose  prosperity  he  never  ceased  to  take  a 
warm  intei^t. 

Sheridan  might  well  call  the  price  "  exhor- 
bitant"  at  which  he  was  obliged  to  buy 
Lacy's  share  in  the  theatre.  He  was  appar- 
ently induced  to  pay  it  in  order  to  avoid  an 
objectionable  partnership  which  Lacy  wished 
to  force  upon  him.  About  the  end  of  the 
first  year  we  hear  of  a  quarrel  between  the 
new  patentees  and  Mr.  Lacy,  because  the 
latter  wished  to  sell  a  portion  of  his  share 
to  Captain  Thompson  and  Mr.  Langford. 
Moore,  in  his  account  of  this  affair,  quotes 
an  article  relative  to  it  which  appeared  in 
TJie  Selector,  one  of  the  papers  of  the  day, 
and  which  speaks  with  much  acrimony  and  a 
decided  bias  against  Sheridan,  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  Lacy's  behaviour  had  resorted 
to  the  extreme  measure  of  refusing  to  fulfil 
his  duties  of  acting  manager,  and  had  also 
induced  the  actors  to  take  part  with  him, 
and  refuse  to  perform.  But  nevertheless 
that  "  conceited  young  man  "  may  not  have 
been  so  much  in  the  wrong  as  The  Selector 
would  have  liked  to  make  him  appear.  Mr. 
Lacy  (the  son  of  Garrick's  original  partner 
who  had  died  in  1774)  seems  to  have  been  a 
quarrelsome  person,  and  had  already,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  biographer  of  Garrick, 
disputed  with  that  great  man  himself  relative 
to  his  authority  in  the  management,  and 
had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  take  counsel's 
opinion  on  the  point  at  issue.  He  had  then 
apologised  to  Garrick,  as  we  now  find  him 
doing  to  Sheridan,  and  to  the  public.  We 
may  therefore  conclude  he  was  in  the  wrong. 
Garrick  certainly  sympathised  with  Sheridan 
in  the  affair,  and  evidently  considered  his 
objections  to  the  new  partners  well  founded, 
since  he  helped  him  so  substantially  to  avoid 
them. 

A  Trip  to  Scarborough,  produced  on  the 
24th  February,  1777,  was  Sheridan's  next 
contribution  to  dramatic  literature,  and  the 
first  of  his  plays  produced  in  his  own  theatre. 
On  the  8th  of  May  in  the  same  year  appeared 
the  comedy  which  has  delighted,  and  will 
continue  to  delight  many  generations  of 
playgoers — the  brightest  jewel  in  Sheridan's 
dramatic  crown — The  School  for  Scandal, 
Moore  gives  a  long  and  interesting  analysis 
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of  the  various  preliminary  studies  for  this 
play,  and  discusses  at  length  the  question 
of  Sheridan's  methods,  whether,  as  the 
expression  goes,  he  *'  dashed  o£E  "  his  work, 
or  perfected  it  by  long  and  patient  study, 
and  revisal.  The  weight  of  evidence  is 
certainly  in  favour  of  the  latter  opinion,  and 
to  Moore's  remark  that  it  was  in  a  great 
degree  Sheridan's  "  policy  to  gain  credit  for 
excessive  indolence  and  carelessness,"  we 
might  add  that  it  was  in  a  certain  degree 
his  vanity  (though  not  a  vanity  peculiar  to 
him)  to  appear  to  do  without  effort,  what 
even  with  the  hardest  work  would  be  impos- 
sible to  others.  There  is  certainly  no  sign  of 
haste  in  the  style  of  TJi/r  Sclwol  for  Scandal, 
and  though  we  are  told  it  was  announced  in 
the  bills  before  the  "  copy "  was  in  the 
actors'  hands,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  had 
been  long  maturing  in  Sheridan's  brain, 
before  those  final  scenes  flashed  from  his 
pen  in  all  their  brilliant  perfection.  Garrick 
attended  the  rehearsals  of  The  School  for 
ScandcUy  and  took  the  greatest  interest  in 
every  detail  of  its  production.  He  also 
wrote  a  prologue  for  it.  Arthur  Murphy 
records,  that  when  a  gentleman  hearing 
Garrick  praise  the  play,  said,  "  To  you,  Mr. 
Garrick,  I  must  say  the  Atlas  that  propp'd 
the  stage  has  left  his  station ; " 

"  Has  he  ? "  said  Garrick.  "  If  that  be  the 
case,  he  has  found  another  Hercules  to 
succeed  to  the  office." 

The  farce  of  The  Critic,  Sheridan's  last 
great  dramatic  work,  was  produced  in  this 
year,  and  with  it  Sheridan's  career  as  a 
dramatic  author  may  fairly  be  said  to  have 
ended.  For  though  many  years  after — in 
1799 — he  produced  Pizarro,  a  translation 
and  adaptation  from  the  German  of  Kotzebue, 
it  can  only  be  a  matter  for  regret  that  his 
name  should  be  associated  with  a  work  so 
entirely  unworthy  of  the  genius  which  pro- 
duced such  masterpieces  as  T/ie  Critic  and 
The  School  for  Scandal. 

Much  as  Sheridan  had  achieved,  his 
ambition  was  not  yet  satisfied.  He  now 
turned  his  attention  to  politics — in  which 
career  he  was  destined  to  win  fresh  laurels. 
While  T/ie  Sclioolfw  Scandal  and  Th»  Critic 
were  delighting  the  town,  this  subject  was 
already  occupying  his  thoughts,  and  to  some 
extent  his  pen.  He  wrote  an  essay  on  Irish 
Abeejiteeism,  the  manuscript  of  which  Moore 
found  amongst  his  papers.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  principal  contributors  to  a  newspaper 
called  T/ie  Englishman,  a  Whig  organ,  &«t 
published  early  in  1779,  but  which  had  only 
a  short  existence.  His  literary  successes 
had  naturally  brought  him  into  contact  with 


the  leading  men  of  the  day.  Windham  he 
had  already  known  at  Bath ;  with  Fox  and 
Burke  he  now  became  intimate,  and  when 
he  took  his  seat  in  Parliament  in  1780  as 
one  of  the  members  for  Stafford,  it  was  as  a 
follower  of  Fox,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his 
fame,  and  during  a  long  and  briUiaiit  political 
career  he  never  swerved  from  his  adhesion 
to  that  great  man,  and  the  great  principles 
he  represented. 

He  made  his  first  speech  in  Parliament  on 
a  question  affecting  the  validity  of  his  own 
election.  The  reputation  he  had  already 
acquired  as  a  man  of  exceptional  abilities, 
caused  him  to  be  listened  to  with  much 
attention.  He  was,  however,  so  little  success- 
ful that  his  friend  Woodf aU,  whose  opinion 
he  asked,  told  him  he  had  much  better  have 
stuck  to  his  former  pursuits.  To  which 
Sheridan  replied,  ''  It  is  in  me,  however,  and 
by  God  it  shall  come  out."  How  well  it 
came  out  all  the  world  knows. 

The  Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings — 
the  result  of  Burke's  energy  and  tenacity  of 
purpose — afforded  Sheridan  the  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  himself  by  what  may  be 
considered  as  his  greatest  oratorical  success. 
When  the  motion  for  the  Impeachment  was 
brought  before  the  House,  he  spoke  on  the 
charge  relative  to  the  Begums  of  Oude,  and 
his  performance  was  pronoimced  to  be  a 
masterpiece  of  oratory.  His  marvellous  elo- 
quence conquered  the  most  stubborn  advei^ 
saries,  and  for  hours  held  the  House  of 
Commons  breathless,  and  spellbound.  It 
not  only  won  the  unmeasured  praise  of  his 
friends  and  colleagues — of  Fox  and  Burke — 
but  it  wrung,  even  from  Pitt  himself,  the 
acknowledgment  that  "  it  surpassed  aU  the 
eloquence  o£  ancient  and  modem  times,  and 
possessed  everything  that  genius  or  art  could 
furnish  to  agitate  and  controul  the  human 
mind." 

The  Impeachment  decided  upon,  Sheridan 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Managers,  and  the 
proceedings  commenced  in  Westminster  HaU 
on  the  13th  February,  1788.  It  would  be 
presumption  to  attempt  to  redescribe  the 
scene,  which  Macaulay's  pen  has  immortalised, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  Sheridan  again  electrified 
and  fascinated  his  hearers  by  a  display  of 
extraordinary  eloquence,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  Burke  ''  hugged  him  with  the  energy 
of  generous  admiration,"  and  when  speaking 
of  his  address,  said  that  *'  Of  all  the  various 
species  of  oratory,  of  every  kind  of  eloquence 
that  had  been  heard  either  in  ancient  or 
modem  time,  whatever  the  acuteness  of  the 
bar,  the  dignity  of  the  senate,  or  the  morality 
of  the  pulpit  could  furnish,  had  not  been 
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eqiial  to  what  that  house  had  that  day  heard 
in  Westminster  Hall." 

These  tributes  to  Sheridan's  success  would 
be  incomplete  without  a  few  words  from  the 
wife  who  loved  him  so  dearly,  and  whose 
pride  and  delight  in  that  success  must  appeal 
to  all  who  have — as  she  puts  it  herself — 
anything  like  a  heart  about  them: — 

**  I  have  delayed  writing,"  says  her  letter  to 
her  sister-in  law,  "  till  I  could  gratify  myself  and 
you,  by  sending  you  the  news  of  our  dear  Dick's 
triumph — of  our  triumph  I  may  call  it ;  for 
surely  no  one  in  the  slightest  degree  connected 
with  Mm  but  must  feel  proud  and  happy.  It  is 
impossible,  my  dear  woman,  to  convey  to  you  the 
delight,  the  astonishment,  the  adoration  be  has 
excited  in  the  breasts  of  every  class  of  people ! 
Every  party  prejudice  has  been  overcome  by  a 
display  of  genius,  eloquence,  and  goodness  which 
no  one  with  anjrthing  like  a  heart  about  them 
cottld  have  listened  to  without  being  the  wiser 
and  the  better  for  the  rest  of  their  lives." 

In  the  August  of  this  year  (1788)  Thomas 
Sheridan  died,  having  lived  just  long  enough 
to  see  his  son  at  the  height  of  his  success. 
Sheridan  was  with  him  when  he  died,  leaving 
all  the  attractions  of  the  gay  world  to  come 
to  the  side  of  the  father  who  had  always 
treated  him  with  so  much  harshness  and 
injustice.  It  is  an  eloquent  comment  on  the 
old  man's  judgment  of  his  sons,  that  when 
he  came  to  die,  it  was  not  the  son  of  his 
preference,  but  the  prodigal  Eichard,  who 
i^oothed  his  last  hours,  and  watched  by  his 
dying  bed. 

For  some  years  after  Sheridan's  entrance 
into  Parliament  a  close  union  existed  between 
him  and  Fox  and  Burke,  but  in  the  year 
1789  that  union  was  rudely  broken.  The 
immediate  cause  of  difference  was  the  French 
Revolution.  That  fierce  protest  of  an  op- 
pressed people  wliich  startled  Europe,  and 
the  sound  of  which  has  ever  since  been  slowly 
penetrating  into  every  corner  of  the  earth, 
opening  the  ears  of  the  deaf,  and  arousing 
those  who  sleep.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  their  fundamental  differences  of 
character  and  opinion,  the  friends  drifted 
apart  on  this  question.  Fox  and  Sheridan 
emphatically  and  persistently  expressed  their 
sympathy  with  the  i-evolution.  Burke  had 
no  sympathy  save  with  the  wrongs  of  the  dis- 
crowned sovereigns,  and  dispossessed  nobles 
and  churchmen.  It  is  not  impossible,  how- 
ever, that  Fox's  placable  disposition  might 
have  tided  over  the  difficulty,  but  Sheridan's 
more  impetuous  nature,  and  Burke's  violent 
temper,  inevitably  clashed,  and  the  matter 
finally  culminated  in  an  open  rupture,  on 
tliat  memorable  occasion  when  Burke  severed 


his  alliance  with  Fox,  declaring,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  shocked  and  dismayed  House, 
that  '^  their  friendship  was  at  an  end,"  while 
Fox,  so  overcome  by  his  feelings  as  to  be  for 
some  moments  unable  to  reply,  wept  even  to 
sobbing.  The  affair  naturally  excited  great 
attention  and  was  much  deplored  by  the 
friends  of  both  sides.  We  find  Dr.  Parr, 
Sheridan's  old  schoolmaster  and  constant 
friend,  writing  about  it  to  Mrs.  Sheridan : — 

"  I  am  most  fixedly  and  indignantly  on  the  side 
of  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Fox  against  Mr.  Burke. 
It  is  not  merely  French  politics  that  produced 
this  dispute;  they  might  have  been  settled 
privately.  No,  no,  there  is  jealousy  lurking 
underneath— jealousy  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  eloquence 
—jealousy  of  his  popularity — ^jealousy  of  hLs 
influence  with  Mr.  Fox — jealou.*<y,  perhaps,  of  his 
connection  with  the  Prince." 

With  regard  to  that  connection  with  the 
Prince,  here  alluded  to,  it  is  matter  for 
regret.  It  brought  Sheridan  neither  credit 
nor  profit.  He  served  his  "  Gracious  Prince 
and  Master  "  only  too  well,  and  in  the  end, 
when  that  personage  became  Prince  Regent, 
he  treated  Sheridan  and  the  Whig  party, 
with  which  he  had  hitherto  been  allied,  after 
the  manner  of  his  kind,  and  notwithstanding 
their  faithful  political  sei-vices,  threw  them 
over  when  he  had  got  all  he  wanted  out  of 
them.  But  to  return.  It  would  be  diffictdt 
to  imagine  a  more  enviable  position  than 
that  which  Sheridan  at  tlus  time  occupied — 
which  he  had  won  for  himself.  He  was  the 
idol  of  societv  : — 

"  The  orator,  dramatist,  minstrel — who  ran 
Through  each  mode  of  the  lyre,  and  was 
master  of  all." 

And  by  his  side  a  gifted  wife,  endowed  with 
every  charm  which  could  adorn  society,  or 
make  a  home  happy.  They  were  no  longer 
the  unknown  couple  whom,  a  short  time 
previously,  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire hesitated  about  asking  to  her  house. 
She  was  now  to  find  that  even  the  brightest 
star  of  rank  and  beauty  was  doomed  to  pale 
before  the  sun  of  wit  and  genius. 

In  the  midst  of  this  whirl  of  success  and 
dissipation  however,  we  find  those  feelings 
still  fresh  and  warm,  which  time  and  cii-cum- 
stances  too  often  dull.  The  following  few 
letters  of  hers  to  him — the  earliest  of  which 
was  wiitten  after  years  of  married  life,  the 
last,  almost  on  her  death-bed^ speak  for 
themselves  on  that  point.  The  tender  famili- 
ai'ity  of  expression ;  the  small  details  of  her 
everyday  life  which  abound,  show  that  she 
felt  she  was  waiting  to  one  who  returned  her 
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love,  and  for  whcMii  the  most  trivial  incidents 
wluch  concerned  her  had  an  ever-new  interest. 

"  My  dearest  Love, 

'^Nothing  can  equal  my  disappointment 
on  receiving  your  note.  We  expected  you  la«*t 
night,  and  sat  up  till  two  tliis  morning,  and 
waited  dinner  till  five  to-day.  I  wish,  instead  of 
Ned,  that  you  had  sent  the  horses  that  we  might 
have  come  to  you,  for  I  almost  despair  of  seeing 
you  to-morrow  at  Ueston.  Do  you  really  long 
to  see  me?  And  has  nothing  hut  Business  de- 
tained you  from  me  ?  Dear,  dear  Sheri,  don't  be 
angry.  I  cannot  leave  you  and  be  perfectly 
satisfied  at  such  a  distance  from  you.  I  depended 
on  your  coming  to-night,  and  shall  not  recover 
my  spirits  till  we  meet<.  Pray  send  the  horses 
to-night,  that  I  may  be  able  to  set  off  early  to- 
morrow. The  weather  has  been  so  bad,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  stir  out  of  the  House,  so  that 
you  may  suppose  we  have  been  comfortably  dull, 
and  this  additional  Mortification  has  made  both 
Mary  and  myself  so  cross,  that  I  believe  nobody 
will  envy  us  our  tite-d-Ute  to-night.  I  wish  I 
could  share  your  vexations  with  you,  my  Poor 
Love,  but  indeed  I  do  so  in  imagination,  tho'  I 
am  afraid  that  will  not  lighten  your  burthen, 
but  don't  fret,  my  Dearest,  for  let  what  will 
happen,  we  must  be  happy  if  I  may  believe  your 
constant  assurance  of  affection.  I  could  draw 
such  a  Picture  of  Happiness  with  you,  that  it 
would  almost  make  me  wish  the  overthrow  of 
our  present  schemes  of  affluence  and  grandeur." 
[Here  follows  a  torn  leaf  ending]  "  God  bless  my 
Dearest  Love,  for  ever  prays 

"  Eliza.' 

**  My  dearest  Love, 

*'  I  shall  call  at  the  office  for  the  chance  of 
seeing  you,  tho'  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  in  vain. 
But  I  write  again  to  beg  you  would  come  to  us 
in  the  Evening,  for  indeed,  my  dear  Shery,  I  am 
never  so  happy  as  when  you  partake  my  amuse- 
ments, and  wnen  I  see  you  cheerful  and  contented 
with  me.  Your  note  had  a  tinge  of  Melancholy 
in  it  that  has  vex'd  me,  because  I  know  my  own 
heart,  and  that  it  has  not  now  a  thought  or  wish 
that  would  displease  you,  could  you  sec  it.  I 
shall  not,  therefore,  enjoy  this  party  to-night 
unless  you  are  of  it.  We  shall  not  go  from  Mrs. 
Nugent's  till  half-past  ten,  I  dare  s^y.  The  girls 
are  to  come  in  the  coach  to  me  there  by  ten  to  go 
with  us,  and  I  shall  direct  them  to  call  at  the 
House  of  Commons  for  you.  If  it  should  be  up 
before,  leave  word  where  you  are  to  be,  and  they 
shall  call  for  you  anywhere  else.  I  don't  suppose 
it  is  necessary  to  be  drest ;  but  if  the  House  sits 
late,  and  you  cannot  come  at  all,  at  least  send 
me  one  little  kind  line  by  them  to  make  me  feel 
happy  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  If  by  accident 
the  coach  should  miss  you,  Mrs.  N.  lives  in 
Portman  Street.  God  thee  bless  my  dear  one, 
believe  that  I  love  thee,  and  will  love  thee  for 
ever." 

"  My  dearest  Shery, 

"I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have 
worn  the  Domino,  but  I  am  now  drest,  and  Robert 


18  gone,  and  it  is  now  so  late  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  alter  my  Hair.  My  little  gown  looks  very 
pretty  and  simple.     I  am  sure  you  will  like  it. 

"  Dear  Shery,  let  me  see  you  soon  to-night- 
good-natured  and  happy — for  upon  my  soul  and 
life,  I  love  you,  dearest,  better  tnan  my  soul,  and 
could  be  happier  with  you  in  some  little  cottage 
under  the  Alps,  than  with  the  'whole  world 
beside.  Dear  Shery,  believe  me,  and  love  me — 
may  I  never  see  God  if  I  had  even  a  thought 
that  could  give  you  a  moment's  uneasiness. 

"Your  own  true 

"  POUSHIB." 

"  Tuesday  morning^  Putney. 
''  Here  we  are.  Sir,  returned  to  our  cottage, 
and  my  avadavats  are  very  well,  and  send  their 
duty  to  you.  So  how  do  e  do.  Sir  ?  and  what's 
your  History,  as  Mrs.  C.  says  1  Am  I  to  see  e 
Eyes  to-night,  or  is  there  Faro,  or  anything  going 
on  in  town  ?  I  send  Geoi^e  for  some  books,  so 
send  me  a  fiff  if  e  are  at  nome,  but  don't  keep 
him.  Tom  is  very  well.  God  thee  love,  my 
dearest. 

»*  E.  A.  S." 

Avadavats  are  Java  sparrows.  Keata 
uses  the  word  in  a  poem  called  The  Eve  of  St. 
Mark  : 

"  Macaw,  and  tender  av'davat, 
And  eilken-furr*d  Angora  cat." 

"  Wednesday  morning. 
**GooD  morning  to  your  Nightcap,  Sir,  for  I 
suppose  e  are  stiU  in  lied,  after  all  your  frolicks 
last  night — very  well,  I  love  e  for  all !  So,  Sir, 
I  had  no  airing  last  night.  Could  get  no  horse 
under  ten  shillings,  and  I  could  not  afford  it  e 
know,  with  so  many  calls  upon  me  for  every- 
thing. So  Jen  and  I  took  a  walk  in  Mr.  Hoare's 
grounds,  but  we  were  soon  driven  back  again  by 
the  impudent  cows,  who  would  stand  across  our 
Path,  and  frightened  me,  Sir,  as  e  wasn't  with 
me  to  creep  to.  I  have  sent  George  to  town  for 
some  Books,  don't  keep  him.  but  just  to  write  a 
fiff,  and  say  he  love  me,  and  mean  to  come  as 
soon  as  e  can.  'Tis  sad  work  not  to  have  a  Horse. 
The  Ponies  are  of  no  use  to  me.  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  called  e  up  myself  this  mornings 
for  'tis  delightful  weather — no  sun  nor  dust,  and 
yet  warm,  and  there  e  have  got  the  coach  Horses 
and  all — e  might  have  left  me  one.  God  thee 
love.    Send  me  a  fiff  and  get  up  directly." 

"  My  Dearest, 

"  I  send  a  little  fiff  by  Tom,  to  ask  e  how 
e  do,  and  to  know  how  e  are  all  going  on  there,. 

and  if  e  have  heard  how  the  K hehaved  at 

the  Levee  to-day — pray  send  me  a  line  to  the 
Theatre,  for  e  know  what  an  anxious  Poush  I 
am.  God  thee  love,  my  own  one.  I'll  love  e  for 
ever,  let  what  will  happen." 

The  allusion  to  the  King  in  the  above 
letter  shows  that  it  could  not  have  been 
written  before  1788,  as  it  was  in  that  year 
he  first  showed  signs  of  madness. 
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"  Mr  DKAREST  ShERY, 

'^It  is  impossible  for  words  to  tell  you 
liow  delighted  I  am  at  the  contents  of  your  note, 
and  how  rejoiced  I  shall  be  to  see  prou  again, 
my  Dear,  Dear  Shery.  I  have  this  moment 
«ent  a  note  to  Gen'l  to  enquire  news  about  it,  for 
indeed  I  have  been  very  anxious.  You  will  find 
lis  all  at  Drury  Lane  if  you  make  haste.  We 
are  assembled  at  this  moment  in  Mr.  Youn^e's 
room,  and  they  are  all  eating  mutton  chops  while 
I  am  writing  this  to  you,  and  the  carpenters  are 
netting  the  scene.  God  bless  you,  my  ever 
dearest  Dick,  I  love  you  better  than  my  soul, 
and  will  for  ever  and  ever, 

**  Your  own  true  one." 

This  was  most  probably  written  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  1 2th  June,  1790,  when 
he  was  again  elected  for  Stafford.  Moore 
quotes  several  letters  belonging  to  this  period, 
aU  breathing  the  tenderest  affection,  and 
showing  what  an  active  interest  she  took  in 
the  business  of  his  election. 

"  Dbabest, 

'*  I  find  this  is  a  very  fine  thing,  a  faro 
bank,  and  will  probably  be  late,  therefore  e  may 
come  at  any  time.  So  if  I  should  win  a  little,  I 
shall  be  loth  to  come  away  so  early,  therefore 
pray  come,  my  Soul,  and  keep  up  e  spirits,  and 
never  mind  him  plagues,  but  let  them  do  their 
worst,  for  I  love  e  dearer  than  ten  thousand  lives, 
and  always  will ** 

The  following  letters  were  written  when 
she  was  expecting  her  last  child,  whose  birth 
only  preceded  her  own  death  by  a  short 
time,  and  which  seems  not  to  have  very  long 
survived  her.  Her  failing  health  had  for 
some  time  been  a  cause  of  much  anxiety  to 
her  family  and  friends. 

**  Wednesday  evening, 
"  Dear  S., 

"  I  have  little  to  say  so  soon  of  myself.  I 
am  not  worse  than  when  you  left  me,  better 
certainly  than  I  was  yesterday.  I  eat  my  boiled 
turkey  with  an  appetite  which  indeed  I  never 
want.  It  has  not  disagreed  with  me  yet.  Five 
minutes  after  you  were  gone  I  had  a  visit  from 
Mr.  R.,  and  Mrs.  Payne,  from  Broadlands.  I 
heard  George  tell  them  how  long  I  had  been 
here,  but  that  I  was  not  yet  well  enough  to  see 
anybody.  So  I  hope  to  have  no  further  trouble 
from  that  auarter.  Tom  is  to  read  aloud  to  us 
to-night,  il  I  continue  well,  Yallaiant's  Travels 
into  Africa, 

€Jod  bless  you.  I  hope  this  will  find  you  well  and 
safe  arrived.  And  pray,  pray,  get  rid  of  Brompton 
House  before  Sunday,  and  don't  pay  another 
week  for  nothing. 

**  Yours  ever  affectionat^lv, 

"  E.  A.  S." 

"  Friday  evening. 
''I  HAVE  been  so  engaged,  dear  S.,  with  Mons. 
YaUiant's  Travels  into  Africa  to-Night  I   quite 


forgot  the  hour,  and  now  it  is  too  late  for  the 
post,  and  to-morrow  there  is  none,  and  I  am 
afraid  you  will  be  frightened,  so  I  send  this  by 
the  coach  to  tell  you  that  I  had  a  better  Night 
last  Night  than  1  have  had  a  great  while,  and 
have  been  finely  all  to-day.  So  don't  neglect 
Business  of  Consequence  to  come  sooner  than 
you  intended. 

God  Bless  you,  dear  S. 

'•  Yours  affectionately, 

"E.  A.  S.** 

**  Sunday  morning. 
"Dear  S., 

*'  I  hope  you  received  the  letter  I  sent  by 
the  Coach  Friday  Night,  which  would  prevent 
vour  anxiety  about  me,  and  hinder  you  from 
leaving  Town  perhaps  at  a  very  inconvenient 
time.  I  write  tnis  on  the  supposition,  to  assure 
you  that  I  have  been  better  these  last  days  than 
I  have  been  a  great  while. 

After  all,  dear  S.,  however  I  may  suffer,  and 
certainly  I  do,' and  must  continue  to  do — there  is 
nothing  to  be  alarmed  at.  It  is  natural  for  my 
spirits  to  be  weakened  at  times,  but  since  the 
cause  is  known  it  ought  not  to  frighten  you,  or 
make  you  unhappy.  I  have  been  particular  in 
my  account  that  you  may  be  easy  on  the  subject." 

Ill  as  she  was  at  this  time,  she  still  took 
an  interest  in  his  business,  and  knew  all 
that  was  going  on.  In  the  same  letter  she 
goes  on  to  say : — 

"  I  see  Mrs.  Siddons  is  announced.  Have  you 
brought  her  to  reasonable  terms?  Or  is  it 
enormous  ?  I  want  to  know,  too,  why  Cymon  is 
withdrawn,  and  how  have  you  managed  with  the 
Duke  of  Bd.  about  the  opera  ?  Tom  is  very 
well.  Shoots  gulls  all  the  morning,  and  has  read 
aloud  to  us  every  evening,  but,  indeed,  it  is  not 
the  life  he  ought  to  lead,  and  I  am  very  uneasy 
about  him  at  times.  Have  you  done  anything 
about  Dr.  Parr?  God  bless  Vou,  dear  S.. 
"  Ever  yours  affectionately, 

'*E.  A.  S." 

Cymon  was  an  opera  which  Sheridan  pro- 
duced in  1791  at  the  King's  Theatre,  where 
the  Drury  Lane  company  was  performing 
during  the  rebuilding  of  that  theatre.  Michael 
Kelly,  by  whose  advice  it  was  produced, 
relates  in  his  memoirs  how,  requiring  a  child 
to  fiil  the  part  of  Cupid,  he  selected  one  who 
seemed  specially  anxious  to  obtain  the  part, 
and  who  was  the  possessor  of  an  unusually 
fine  pair  of  black  eyes.  This  black-eyed 
urchin  who  thus  made  his  first  appearance, 
afterwards  became  the  celebrated  actor 
Edmund  Kean.  With  regard  to  the  amount 
which  Sheridan  paid  Mrs.  Siddons,  a  pay  list  of 
Drury  Lane  for  1795  gives  some  interesting 
particulars  on  such  points.     Mrs.  Siddons,  it 
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appears,  received  £20  a  week ;  Mrs.  Jordan 
the  same;  Miss  Farren,  £17;  Mrs.  Crouch, 
£14;  Miss  Pope,  £11;  IMiss  Mellon,  only 
£1  10*.;  while  Kemble  had  £16,  and  as 
manager  another  £20;  King,  £16;  and 
Banister,  £16.  The  largest  sum  paid  to  the 
band  was  £6  to  Mr.  Shaw. 

We  also  find  the  following  items  : — 


."  8  Office  Keepers 
1  Assistant  .     . 

15  Box  Keepers . 

31  Door  Keepers 

23  Dressers    .     . 

15  Sweepers  .  , 
7  Constables 


£   A. 

6     0 

weekly. 

0  12 

ij 

9     0 

j» 

14     5 

?i 

10     7 

» 

4  19 

»    „ 

4  10 

}» 
>» 

The  total  nightly  expenses  of  the  theatre 
amounted  to  £89  7«.  8c/. ;  total  weekly, 
£536  6*. ;  total  yearly,  £17,876  13*.  ^d, 

The  following  letter  possesses  an  additional 
and  pathetic  interest  as  being  most  probably 
the  last  she  ever  wrote  to  him  : — 

"My  dearest  Dick, 

"I  had  a  better  night  than  usual  last 
night  and  Dr.  Bain,  who  has  this  moment  left 
me,  says  my  pulse  is  better  to-day  than  it  has 
been  these  ten  days.  He  confessed  at  last  it 
was  but  94.  He  was  unwilling  to  tell  me  because 
he  thought  it  might  make  me  too  bold ;  but 
you  may  depend  on  my  prudence.  God  bless 
you.  I  am  happy  to  send  you  this  good  account, 
and  shall  still  be  happier  to  see  you  and  my  dear 
cub  to-morrow.     It  tries  me  sadly  to  write. 

"  God  bless  vou." 

Aft«r  the  birth  of  her  child  she  grew 
rapidly  worse,  and  was  taken  to  Bristol  in 
the  hope  that  the  baths  might  benefit  her. 
Sheridan  watched  over  her  with  the  utmost 
devotion — hoping  against  hope — ^refusing  to 
recognise  that  she  was  in  danger,  with  that 
feeling  which  makes  it  so  impossible  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  losing  those  we  love ;  but 
her  state  was  hopeless,  and  on  the  28th  of 
June,  1792,  she  died.  "  The  beautiful  mother 
of  a  beautiful  race." 

Sheridan's  faults  and  follies  have  pointed 
many  a  moral,  and  served  as  text  for  many 
a  platitude  anent  the  domestic,  and  other 
virtues  ;  but  neither  his  fault*  nor  his  follies 
— and  they  were  many — sufficed  to  alienate 
that  faithful  heart.  He  loved  her  always,  and 
for  that  she  forgave  him  all.  To  say  that 
there  were  shadows  as  well  as  lights  in  their 
married  life,  is  but  to  say  that  they  were 
mortal.  But  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
think  that  she  would  have  changed  her 
"Dearest  Dick,"  faulty  as  he  was,  for  the 
most  immactdate  of  husbands.  There  is  a 
passage  in  one  of  her  letters  to  her  sister-in- 


law,  Mrs.  Lefaun,  written  in  the  year  1784, 
after  more  than  ten  years  of  married  life, 
which  speaks  volumes  on  this  point.  The 
italics  are  her  own  : — 

is  not  happy.     Poor  thing  !  I 


"So  Mrs. 


dare  say  if  the  truth  were  known  he  teazes  her  to 
death.  Your  very  good  husbands  generally  con- 
trive to  make  you  sensible  of  their  merit  somehow 
or  other." 

In  another  part  of  the  same  letter  she 
says : — 

'*  As  you  know,  poor  Dick  and  I  have  always 
been  struggling  against  the  stream,  and  shall 
probably  continue  to  do  so  to  the  end  of  our 
lives.  Yet  we  would  not  chance  sentiments  or 
sensations  with  *  *  *  *  for  all  his  estate." 

Her  death  was  to  Sheridan  not  only  a 
bitter  sorrow,  but  an  irreparable  loss.  The 
difficult  position  of  wife  of  a  man  of  genius 
has  not  often  been  as  well  filled  as  Eliza 
Sheridan  filled  it.  The  mates  of  those  strange 
wild  birds,  geniuses,  neai^ly  always  expect 
them  to  behave  like  respectable  barndoor 
fowl ;  which  is  somewhat  unreasonable.  But 
she  was  a  good  wife  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  She  entered  into  her  husband's  work, 
shared  his  ambitions,  sympathised  with  his 
disappointments,  and  gloried  in  his  triumphs 
with  unfailing  ardom*.  It  is  only  in  con- 
sidering his  career  after  her  death,  that  we 
realise  how  much  he  lost  in  losing  her.  From 
that  time  forward  his  life  seemed  to  take  a 
downward  course.  Her  restraining  influence 
gone,  his  money  difficulties  increased  daily. 
Absorbed  in  politics  his  business  was 
neglected,  and  the  affairs  of  the  theatre 
became  more  and  more  embarrassed.^  The 
property  was  burdened  with  a  heavy  addi- 
tional debt,  incurred  on  account  of  the  cost 
of  rebuilding  having  far  exceeded  the  esti 
mates,  and  in  1809  came  the  croyming  mis- 
fortune.  The  glare  of  lurid  light  which 
burst  into  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
night  of  the  24  th  of  February  announced  to 
Sheridan,  who  was  there  present,  that  Drury 
Lane  was  in  flames.  It  was  a  trying,  even 
an  awful  moment  for  him,  but  he  preserved 
a  dignified  calm,  and  when  it  was  proposed  to 
adjourn  expressed  a  hope,  "That  whatever 
might  be  the  extent  of  the  private  calamity, 
it  would  not  interfere  with  the  business  of 
the  country."  He  then  left  the  house  and 
went   to   the  scene   of   the   disaster.      Sad, 

^  In  1795  he  married  Miss  Esther  Jane  Ogle, 
daughter  of  the  Dean  of  Winchester.  Into  the 
question  of  this  second  marriage  we  do  not  propose 
to  enter,  further  than  to  observe  that  it  was  a  most 
injudicious  stei) — a  giddy  girl  of  eighteen  being  a 
most  unsuitable  wife  for  a  man  of  hia  age  and 
character. 
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indeed,  and  bitter,  must  have  been  the 
thoughts  and  memories  which  £lled  his  mind 
as  he  watched  with  the  calm  of  despair,  and 
even  with  a  bitter  jest  on  his  lips,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  flames  which  speedily  accomplished 
his  utter  ruin. 

The  theatre  was  rebuilt,  but  Sheridan  was 
excluded  from  any  share  in  its  management. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  the 
debts  which  Sheridan  left  behind  him — a 
great  deal  too  much,  considering  their  amount 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  Mr.  John 
Morley,  when  speaking  of  Burke's  pecuniary 
difficulties,  says,  "Those  who  press  it  as  a 
reproach  against  Burke's  memory  may  be 
justly  reminded  that  when  Pitt  died  after 
drawing  the  pay  of  a  minister  for  twenty 
years,  he  left  debts  to  the  amount  of  forty 
thousand  pounds  ! "  Let  those  also  remember 
this  who  bring  the  reproach  against  Sheridan's' 
memory,  that  he  left  debts  to  the  amount  of 
four  thousand  pounds.  Let  them  remember 
that  he  began  life  penniless,  with  nothing  to 
look  to  but  his  own  exertions.  Let  them 
remember  what  he  achieved  — the  heavy  ob- 
ligations he  incurred  and  discharged.  The 
sum  expended  in  his  purchase  of  Drury  Lane 
alone,  amounting  as  we  have  seen  to  upwards 
of  sixty-six  thousand  pounds.  For  nearly 
forty  years  he  £Qled  a  prominent  place  in  the 
society  of  his  day,  mixing  on  equal  terms 
with  the  first  in  rank  and  fortune,  with  the 
leaders  of  thought,  and  the  makers  of  history. 
TTia  parliamentary  life  covered  a  period  of 
over  thirty  years,  and  he  came  out  of  it  with 
perfectly  clean  hands.  He  received  neither 
pension  nor  present.  The  highest  reward 
he  obtained  from  the  party  he  served  so 
faithfully,  during  a  long  and  brilliant  career, 
was  the  comparatively  unimportant  post  of 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  He  was  an  honest 
and  independent  politician,  who  never  pros- 
tituted his  public  position  to  serve  his  private 
interests,  nor  sacrificed  his  convictions  to  his 
personal  aggrandisement.  And  who  —per- 
haps rarest  praise  of  all — could  even  lay  aside 
party  prejudices  and  enmities,  and  think  only 
of  what  was  best  for  the  country  he  served. 
In  the  words  of  Canning  he  was  "a  man 
who  had  often  come  forward  in  times  of 
public  embarrassment,  as  the  champion  of 
the  country's  rights  and  interests,  and  had 


rallied  the  hearts  and  spirits  of  the  nation." 
The  year  1812  saw  the  end  of  his  political 
career.  On  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in 
September  he  again  offered  himself  for 
Stafford,  but  was  defeated.  This  was  the 
last  blow.  It  is  true  the  Prince  Begent 
offered  to  bring  him  into  Parliament,  but, 
ruined  and  hopeless  as  he  was,  to  his  honour 
be  it  said,  he  refused.  He  had  too  much 
manliness,  too  much  of  his  old  independent 
spirit  left,  to  be  willing  to  resume  his  political 
career  under  such  conditions.  And  truly  it 
was  better  to  die  as  he  did,  ruined  and  for- 
saken, than  to  bear  the  brand  of  the  **  First 
Grentleman  in  Europe,"  and  thus  give  the  lie 
to  his  whole  career. 

The  record  of  the  short  remainder  of  his 
life  is  a  sad  and  painful  one.  One  by  one 
his  personal  possessions  were  sold  or  pawned 
to  supply  the  needs  of  daily  life.  His 
presentation  books  and  plate,  his  pictures — 
all  went :  the  crowning  humiliation  of  the 
spunging-house  not  being  wanting.  So  it 
went  on,  troubles  gathering  round  thicker 
and  thicker,  neglected  and  forsaken  by  those 
who  once  courted  and  followed  him;  till, 
hedged  in  by  sorrow  and  suffering,  the  end 
came. 

It  indeed  "sickens  the  heart"  to  review 
the  scenes  of  those  last  few  weeks — from 
that  May  midnight  in  1816,  when  the  two 
poets  Moore  and  Rogers  found  that  piteous 
appeal  awaiting  them,  "  I  am  absolutely 
undone  and  broken-hearted,"  till  the  last 
solemn  scene  of  all,  when  the  perturbed 
spirit  passed  away,  and  its  direful  epilogue — 
the  poor  remains,  nil  that  was  left  of  that 
"  high-gifted  man  " — hiirried  by  night  to  the 
shelter  of  a  friend's  house  in  order  to  rescue 
them  from  the  profanation  of  a  bailiff's 
touch.  Then  the  bitter  mockery  of  that 
funeral  procession,  when  nobles  and  princes — 
those  standing  on  the  very  steps  of  the 
throne — thronged  to  do  homage  to  the  fame 
of  him  they  had  left  to  die  heart-broken  and 
undone ! 

"  After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well ; 

nothing 

Can  touch  him  further." 

Matilda  Stokeb. 


OUR    QUARREL. 

SCE  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  world, 

You  and  I  and  Love  t'^ether; 
Over  us  wings  that  flashed  and  whirled. 

Under  our  feet  the  fading  heather, 
Naught  beyond  in  the  viewless  void 

But  shadow  and  shadow  and  still  a  shade. 
And  ever  behind  us  Time  destroyed 

The  whirhng  wings  with  his  gleaming  blade. 


"  Alas ! "  I  cried,  "  for  the  beautiful  dream 

And  the  sheltering  wings  that  Love  held  o'er  us. 
Now  we  have  choice  of  the  blue  steel's  gleam 

And  the  sheer  black  silence  lying  before  us." 
Low  laughed  Love,  aud  I  looked  in  your  face. 

Looked  aud  turned  and  laughed  aloud, 
For  your  smile  had  lighted  the  desolate  place 

Aud  Love  had  shattered  the  formless  cloud. 


Blue  at  our  feet  lay  the  summer  sea. 

Fair  behind  us  the  whispering  heather. 
Alone  at  the  end  of  the  world  were  we. 

You  and  I  and  Love  together. 
So  with  a  song  we  came  back  again 

And  the  bright  blade  over  us  flashed  and  whirled, 
But  it  threatened  Love's  sheltering  wings  in  vain 

Tliat  failed  us  not  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

D.  J.  Robertson. 
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I. 


|W0  young  men  were  saun- 
tering together  in  a 
hotel  garden.  A  con- 
course of  blue-grey  moun- 
tains extended  before 
them ;  on  their  right  rose 
the  white  and  green 
building  with  its  many 
balconies^  its  projecting 
eaves  and  its  red  and  white  flag  of  Switzer- 
land floating  from  the  topmost  gable.  The 
fresh  air^  edged  with  the  first  sharpness  of 
snow  from  the  peaks,  breathed  into  their 
faces.  It  collected  many  things  on  its  passage, 
that  keen  mountain  air — shrill  accents  of 
French,  and  guttural  murmurs  of  German, 
and  a  phrase  or  two  of  American,  prolonged 
and  na^al.  These  two  saunterers,  however, 
contributed  nothing  to  it  but  a  few  thin 
spirals  of  blue  smoke  and  the  flavour  of  two 
cigars  that  were  not  Swiss.  They  were  well- 
grown  young  men  who  moved  well,  and  they 
were  dressed  in  light-coloured  clothes  that 
came  from  no  Swiss  tailor.  They  presently 
turned  a  corner  where  the  garden  path 
descended  to  the  meadow  lands  below,  and 
there,  on  a  seat  in  the  curve  of  the  low  wall, 
they  found  a  young  lady. 

She  was  slender,  dark-haired,  and  pale ; 
her  dress  was  jaunty  and  fashionable ;  it  even 
verged  on  the  showy;  but  her  air  and 
posture  were  not  in  accord  with  her  attire. 
Her  hands  were  folded  together  on  her  knees, 
her  head  had  a  little  melancholy  droop,  and 
her  eyes  as  they  looked  out  absently  to  the 
blue  distance  were  anxious  and  wistful.  Her 
hands  relaxed  when  the  strollers  came  in 
sight,  and  her  face  relaxed  too,  and  ceased  to 
be  expressive  ;  but  the  pensive  attitude  had 
had  time  to  catch  the  notice  of  one  of  them. 
No.  44 


They  turned  their  intruding  steps  another 
way,  and  when  they  were  out  of  earshot,  he 
asked,  "  Who  is  that  girl  1 " 

He  spoke  with  the  slow  vowels,  the  limited 
scale  of  notes,  and  the  tranquil  voice  of  an 
Enghshman. 

His  companion,  who  was  the  younger,  the 
slimmer,  and  a  trifle  the  more  precisely 
dressed,  answered  him  in  the  same  language 
and  accent.  ''She  is  a  Miss  Falkland,  a 
daughter  of  that  blackguard  of  a  fellow, 
Falkland,  who  is  here." 

"Falkland—who  is  Falkland?  I  don't 
seem  to  remember  the  name." 

"Oh,  you  saw  him  last  night,  in  the 
billiard-room,  the  man  with  the  grey  mous- 
tache who  was  playing  with  Lancaster.  He 
is  always  to  be  met  about  in  foreign  places. 
The  Ms^ddens  know  all  about  him.  It  seems 
he  belongs  to  a  very  decent  family — the 
Worcestershire  Falklands — and  he  was  in 
a  very  good  regiment ;  but  there  was  an  un- 
pleasantness at  cards,  and  he  had  to  sell  out." 

"Lately]" 

"  Oh,  no ;  fi  ve-and-twenty  years  or  so  ago. 
Since  then,  as  I  tell  you,  he  is  always  to  be 
met  abroad.  I  should  not  advise  you  to 
play  cards  with  him.  They  do  say  he  lives 
by  it." 

"  And  is  his  daughter  always  with  him  1 " 

"  Well,  since  she  has  been  grown  up — the 
last  four  or  five  years,  perhaps." 

"  Poor  thing  !  " 

"  Oh,  well,  I  don't  Jtnow ;  habit  is  every- 
thing, you  know,  and  she  is  used  to  it.  The 
Maddens  say  he  is  doubly  dangerous  now 
because  he  is  husband-hunting  as  welL  I 
should  think  he  is  likely  to  hunt  a  good 
while  longer." 

The  elder  man  did  not  answer ;  something 
in  the  tone  jarred  upon  him.  They  walked 
on  for  a  few  yards  in  silence,  and  then  met 
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an  acquaintance  whose  talk  changed  the 
current  of  their  thoughts  and  Miss  Falkland 
was  forgotten. 

Nor  did  Mr.  Arthur  North,  whose  fancy 
she  had  momentarily  touched,  again  remember 
her  existence  until  the  evening's  iahle-d*Ji&te. 
He  and  his  friend,  Frank  Conway,  were 
beside  the  Miss  Maddens  when  this  young 
lady  came  in  with  her  father.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  black  dress,  thin  and  silky,  cut 
open  in  the  neck  and  with  sleeves  that  ceased 
at  the  elbow.  She  wore  a  diamond  pin  in 
her  dark  hair,  and  a  diamond  brooch,  fasten- 
ing in  a  scarlet  flower,  at  her  breast.  Mr. 
North's  attention  was  called  to  these  facts 
by  hearing  Miss  Eleanor  Madden  whisper  to 
Frank  Conway,  '*  Here  comes  that  girl  again, 
in  her  low  dress  and  her  diamonds." 

He  then  observed  that  the  other  English 
ladies,  for  the  most  part,  wore  woollen  or  even 
cotton  dresses,  high  to  the  throat.  Miss 
Madden  herself  had  a  dress  of  light-brown 
woollen  stufE  with  a  linen  collar.  Some  of 
the  French  and  Swiss  ladies,  however,  were 
at  least  as  sumptuously  attired  as  Miss 
Falkland,  and  the  remark  struck  him  as  a 
little  unkind  and  even  a  little  ill-bred.  Miss 
Madden  was  so  prosperous,  so  rosy,  so  assured 
of  herself  and  her  position,  so  serenely  certain 
of  receiving  fix)m  the  world  her  full  share  of 
pleasure  and  deference,  that  Miss  Falkland's 
pale  and  serious  face  was  by  comparison 
touchingly  humble.  Looked  at  by  itself, 
however,  there  was  no  humility  in  her  aspect. 
She  was  self-possessed  in  the  utmost  degree, 
her  pale  tranquillity  seemed  absolutely  in- 
capable of  receiving  disturbance.  Yet  she 
was  not  self-absorbed  or  absent,  she  gave 
due  attention  to  the  remarks  addressed  to 
her  by  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  seemed  to  reply 
to  his  satisfaction;  but  there  was  no  light 
of  animation,  no  eagerness  of  youth  about 
her  face,  her  speech,  or  her  movements.  To 
a  beautiful  woman  this  excessive  calm  might 
have  added  the  crowning  charm  of  the 
enigmatical,  but  Miss  Falkland  was  neither 
more  nor  less  beautiful  than  six  in  any 
dozen  of  English  girls ;  her  face,  that  is  to 
say,  was  fair  enough  to  delight  the  eyes  of 
those  who  loved  her,  and  not  fair  enough  to 
catch  the  eye  of  a  stranger.  It  was  not  to 
the  eye  but  to  the  compassion  of  Arthur 
North  that  her  pensive  figure  had  appealed, 
and  he  continued  to  observe  her  throughout 
the  meal.  To  see  young  Lancaster  beside  her 
was  another  item  in  the  catalogue  of  reasons 
for  which  she  claimed  his  pity.  He  had 
known  Lancaster  when  he  was  at  college, 
and  was  aware  of  his  incurable  tendency  to 
get  himself  into  undesirable  company.     He 


was  by  no  means  a  villain,  but  he  was  that 
much  more  difficult  and  dangerous  creature 
a  ne'er-do-weel.  North  remembered  the  hints 
of  Frank  Conway,  and  thought  within  himself 
that  if  Captain  Falkland  proposed  to  secure 
Lancaster  as  a  husband  for  his  daughter, 
her  future  prospects  looked  of  the  gloomiest. 
He  remarked  that  Lancaster  drank  too  much 
wine,  and  that  Captain  Falkland  also  drank 
much,  but  without  seeming  affected  by  it. 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  the  two 
Englishmen  were  lounging  on  the  balcony  of 
Mrs.  Madden's  sitting-room,  Frank,  as  usual, 
at  Eleanor's  elbow,  and  North  giving  his  atten- 
tion chiefly  to  the  mother  and  younger  sister, 
he  heard  the  name  of  Falkland  once  more. 

"  You  will  see,"  said  Eleanor,  in  her  clear 
and  trenchant  tones,  the  very  accent  of  which 
defied  you  to  speak  your  English  otherwise 
if  you  would  maintain  a  claim  to  breeding, 
"  You  will  see  that  those  Falklands  will  try 
and  get  hold  of  them ;  they  always  try  to 
catch  foreigners." 

"  What  foreigners  are  you  talking  of !  " 
asked  her  mother. 

"The  Vicomtesse  d'Yverdonne  and  her 
son,"  Frank  answered,  "who  are  coming 
here,  it  seems,  to-morrow.  They  are  awful 
swells  in  their  way — old  family.  Legitimists, 
drapeau  blanc,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  I 
heard  about  them  in  Paris.  The  old  lady 
won't  hear  of  her  son  marrying  any  girl  who 
can't  trace  her  pedigree  back  to  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  and  as  there  aren't  many  of 
them,  it  begins  to  look  as  if  d'Yverdonne 
would  be  the  last  of  his  title." 

"  And  you  will  see,"  said  Eleanor  with  a 
laugh,  "  that  the  Falklands  will  be  their  first 
acquaintances." 

"I  wonder  how  Mr.  Lancaster  will  like 
that,"  said  Janey,  the  younger  Miss  Madden; 
but  this  remark  was  met  by  chill  silence 
from  her  mother  and  sister,  for  Janey  was 
only  seventeen,  and  her  mother  did  not 
encourage  anything  in  the  nature  of  sharp- 
ness and  forwardness. 

"  Have  these  Falklands  been  here  long  t  " 
North  asked,  feeling  the  conversation  about 
to  lapse. 

"  They  came  about  a  week  before  we  did," 
Mrs.  Madden  replied,  "and  at  first  they  were 
always  trying  to  make  friends  with  us ;  but  we 
knew  who  they  were ;  and  besides  one  doesn't 
care  to  make  acquaintances  in  hotels.  The 
set  they  have  made  at  that  poor  Mr.  Lancaster 
is  really  shocking.  I  do  think  Frank  ought 
to  say  something  to  Mr.  Lancaster,  consider- 
ing that  he  knew  him  at  college." 

"  Why  don't  you  tell  North  to  speak  to 
him,  Mrs.  Madden  f     He  knew  him  too,  and 
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he  Ib  a  much  more  suitable  person  to  go  about 
giving  good  advice  than  I  am,  and  a  fellow 
of  Lancaster's  very  own  college  besides." 

"  I  am  afraid  good  advice  is  thrown  away 
on  that  young  man,  Mrs.  Madden/'  said 
North.  "  He  is  bound  to  ruin  himself,  one 
way  or  another,  and  I  don't  think  it  much 
matters  whom  he  finds  to  help  him." 

"  Oh,  dear  I  Don't  you  think  you  are  a 
little  hard  on  poor  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  North) " 

**  And  don't  you  think  you  are  a  little  hard 
on  poor  Captain  Falkland,  Mrs.  Madden)" 

"  Ah,  but  you  don't  really  know  what 
terrible  people  these  Falklands  are.  Why, 
do  you  know  Captain  Falkland  actually — " 

And  then  followed  in  detail  the  history  of 
that  ''  unpleasantness  at  cards "  which  had 
resulted  in  depriving  her  Majesty  of  Captain 
Falkland's  military  services. 

North  listened  with  polite  attention,  and 
when  the  history  had  been  followed  by  a 
rajHd  sketch  of  the  captain's  subsequent 
career,  said  gently  :  *'  What  a  terrible  thing 
for  the  daughter  to  have  such  a  father) " 

*•  Yes,  very  sad  to  be  sure  ;  but  then  no 
doubt  she  takes  after  him.  And  her  manners 
are  too  dreadful." 

"  I  thought  she  seemed  very  qiiiet  at 
dinner." 

''  Oh,  yes,  she  can  be  quiet  enough  when 
she  chooses ;  but  would  you  believe  it )  one 
night  she  was  actually  smoking  on  the 
balcony  till  past  eleven — and  you  know  how 
late  that  is  here — with  a  young  Russian. 
And  she  acted  with  him  one  evening,  French 
scenes,  horrid  things,  I  believe,  but  of  course 
we  did  not  go  in  to  see  them.  Oh,  it  was  a 
most  desperate  flirtation  1  There  were  bets 
about  it  among  the  gentlemen,  and  really  I 
should  not  have  been  surprised  to  hear  they 
were  engaged,  but  all  at  once  one  mDoming 
there  came  a  telegram  for  M.  Soltsky,  and 
he  went  away  at  a  minute's  notice.  Then  they 
began  on  ]VIr.  Lancaster,  but  they  were  a 
little  quieter  over  that,  because  of  course  an 
Englishman  doesn't  like  quite  the  same  sort 
of  thing." 

Arthur  North,  as  he  sat  and  listened,  and 
watched  the  lights  of  sunset  come  upon  the 
mountains,  felt  a  desiccating  hopelessness 
increase  upon  him  at  every  word.  This 
comely  matron,  with  her  wholesome  face,  her 
plump  hands,  comfortably  folded  on  her  lap, 
and  her  air  of  motherly  benignity,  was  wither- 
ing up  the  world  for  him,  and  making  him 
see  his  fellow  creatures  with  the  eyes  of 
Swift,  as  *'  an  odious  race  of  little,  contempt- 
ible vermin."  He  saw  Miss  Falkland  as 
Mrs.  Madden  drew  her,  an  ignoble  adven- 
turess ;  and  Mrs.  Madden  as  reflected  in  her 


own  words,  eager  to  tear  to  pieces  the 
weaker  and  more  desperate  fellow  creature. 
Frank  and  Eleanor,  murmuring  their  be- 
trothed and  sanctioned  courtship  at  the  other 
end  of  the  balcony,  seemed  to  him  to  be  but 
playing  puny  parts  in  a  trivial  comedy ;  he 
laughed  in  himself  with  a  cynical  amusement 
at  Miss  Janey,  sitting  by  with  the  demure 
countenance  of  the  good  child  who  hears 
the  naughty  child  rebuked.  Life  and 
humanity  felt  all  small  and  sordid  to  him, 
and  himself  at  least  as  shallow  and  mean- 
ingless as  the  rest.  He  rose  up  with  a  sense 
of  being  stifled,  and  went  away  into  the 
garden.  The  brief  Swiss  twilight  had  begun 
to  thicken,  and  the  garden  was  already  grow- 
ing dark.  By  and  by  he  drew  near  to  the  seat 
where  Miss  Falkland  had  been  sitting  when 
he  saw  her  first.  She  was  here  again,  but 
not  alone.  An  elderly  Swiss  lady,  who  was 
staying  alone  in  the  hotel  and .  belonged  to 
none  of  its  many  little  sets,  was  beside  her. 
North  lingered  a  minute  in  the  shadow  and 
overheard  a  few  phrases  of  their  talk. 
Madame  Moisson  was  telling  Miss  Falkland 
about  her  little  grandchildren.  Miss  Falkland 
answered  with  interest ;  her  French  was  very 
correct  and  her  accent  pure.  Then  he  heard 
Madamo  Moisson  declare  that  it  was  getting 
late ;  there  was  a  rustle  of  skii*ts,  and  the 
ladies  paced  slowly  by.  him.  This  brief 
vision  of  Miss  Falkland  cast  a  little  light 
amid  the  gloomy  and  cynical  reflections  by 
which  he  was  oppressed.  Miss  Falkland,  in 
herself,  was  indeed  of  the  slightest  possible 
importance  to  him  ;  but  his  instinctive  desire 
to  think  well  of  his  neighbours  had  been 
roughly  shaken,  he  feared  another  bruise, 
and  to  find  her  in  innocent  converse  with  a 
grandmother  was  a  surprise  which  inspired 
not  only  gratification,  but  almost  gratitude. 

North  spent  the  next  day  wandering  in 
the  mountains,  slept  in. a  chdletf  and  came 
back  on  the  second  afternoon.  When  iie 
arrived  he  found  that  Frank  Conway  was 
out  with  the  Maddens.  He  had  not  felt 
solitary  while  he  was  alone  in  the  mountains, 
but  he  had  a  feeling  of  solitude  in  returning 
to  this  great  building  full  of  people,  and 
finding  no  one  to  greet  him.  At  six  o'clock 
Frank  came  to  his  room  cordial  and  cheery, 
North  related  briefly  his  trifling  adventures, 
and  heard  how  the  time  had  been  passed  in 
his  absence. 

**  And  Lancaster  has  gone  away,"  said 
Frank,  by  and  by, ''  and  Captain  Falkland  has 
gone  off  somewhere  this  morning,  and  the 
vicomtesse  and  her  son  ai*e  hei*e  in  all  their 
glory." 

The  clangour  of   a   monstrous   bell  here 
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called  them  to  the  dining-room.  North  was 
surprised,  as  they  went  down  stairs,  to  see  the 
figure  of  Miss  Falkland  descending  before 
them. 

**  I  thought  you  said  Captain  Falkland  had 
gone  away  V^  he  said  to  his  comrade. 

"Oh  yes,  but  he  is  coming  back,"  Frank 
answered  with  a  look  that  appeared  to  be 
full  of  meaning,  although  North  did  not 
exactly  know  how  to  interpret  it. 

The  dining-table  had  changed  even  in 
these  two  days  ;  familiar  faces  had  gone,  and 
new  faces  had  come  in  their  place.  North 
usually  sat  at  one  extremity  of  the  line 
formed  by  Frank  and  the  Maddens ;  to-night 
he  found  the  line  lengthened  by  an  English 
clergyman  who  seemed  to  be  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  Mrs.  Madden's,  and  who  sat  upon 
her  right  while  North  was  on  her  left.  A 
party  of  Germans  generally  sat  beyond  him, 
but  they  had  vanished,  and  in  the  chair  next 
him  Miss  Falkland  sat  in  their  stead.  Next 
to  her  was  Madame  Moisson,  but  Madame 
Moisson  was  no  longer  alone;  a  lady, 
whose  likeness  proclaimed  them  mother  and 
daughter,  sat  at  her  elbow,  and  they  talked 
together  continually  with  smiles  and  nods. 
Mrs.  Madden  on  her  side  was  very  much 
taken  up  by  the  newly  arrived  clergyman. 
Thus  it  happened  that  both  North  and  Miss 
Falkland  were  a  little  neglected,  and  sat  side 
by  side  in  silence.  North,  who  was  extremely 
sensitive  to  slight  changes  of  the  social 
temperature,  felt  that  sense  of  solitude 
deepen  which  had  met  him  at  the  hotel 
door.  He  was  accustomed  to  solitude  and 
liked  it ;  but  solitude  in  a  crowd  tastes 
differently.  He  remembered  that  his  neigh- 
bour was  probably  even  more  sensible  of 
exclusion  than  himself,  and  that  to  her 
exclusion  might  seem  intentional.  Ho  turned 
to  her  with  a  few  words  of  trivial  remark 
spoken  in  a  tone  of  the  most  careful  deference. 
Miss  Falkland  replied  in  just  the  proper 
tone,  neither  too  coldly  nor  too  eagerly,  and 
an  intermittent  conversation  was  kept  up 
between  them  throughout  the  meal. 

Two  or  three  days  went  by.  Miss  Falkland 
continued  to  sit  next  to  North,  and  their 
acquaintance,  without  advancing  further, 
became  an  established  thing  which  both  of 
them  would  have  missed.  He  observed  that 
she  was  very  much  alone  in  the  day,  and 
that  she  seemed  to  make  no  effort  to  gain 
companions.  Once  or  twice,  when  he  saw  her 
sitting  in  the  garden,  he  was  inclined  to  join 
her ;  but  he  remembered  the  tongues  of  Mrs. 
Madden  and  her  daughters,  and  abstained. 

One  day,  however,  he  met  Miss  Falkland 
away  from  the  hotel  and  the  gossips.     He 


had  walked  out  to  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Salex,  which  exercised  a  great  charm  upon 
his  imagination.  Salex  lies  along  the  side 
of  a  hill  that  descends  steeply  towards  a 
noisy  watercourse;  mountains  face  it,  and 
mountains  lie  behind ;  and  in  front  a  long 
descent  opens  towards  the  plain.  Its  position 
therefore  was  charming.  But  it  was  a  charm 
rather  of  character  than  of  position  which 
gave  this  little  settlement  its  attractiveness. 
The  clidUts  were  well  kept;  there  were 
flowers  in  most  of  them ;  many  were  curiously 
carved ;  the  children  were  clean  and  healthy, 
and  greeted  the  casual  stranger  with  a  pretty 
politeness  that  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  mendicancy  of  more  frequented  districts. 

Behind  the  church  of  Salex  is  a  bench 
beneath  a  row  of  limes,  and  as  North  emerged 
from  the  arched  passage  under  the  church 
into  the  bright  sunlight,  he  saw  Miss  Falk- 
land sitting  on  this  bench.  A  little  flaxen- 
headed  child  was  standing  at  her  knee; 
another  stood  shyly  a  little  farther  off.  She 
was  talking  to  them  with  a  look  of  sweet- 
ness and  animation  that  transformed  her. 
North  saw  her  for  the  flrst  time  looking 
happy.  It  was  a  homely  and  comfortable 
little  scene.  The  stone  wall  of  the  church 
made  its  background;  the  cure  with  its 
green-tinted  plaster,  and  its  obliquely  striped 
green  and  white  shutters,  faced  the  bench ; 
and  above  the  bench  fluttered  the  bri^t  green 
leaves  of  the  lime  trees  standing  out  against 
the  clear  blue  sky.  North's  shadow  fell 
across ;  Miss  Falkland  looked  up.  Seeing  a 
figure  from  the  outer  world  her  face  stiffened 
a  little,  and  she  became  once  more  the  Miss 
Falkland  of  the  hotel.  The  change  saddened 
him,  and  brought  back  his  original  feeling 
of  compassion.  Did  this  girl  feel  herself 
always  an  Ishmaelite  1 

He  drew  nearer,  and  asked:  ''Is  this 
your  first  visit  to  Salex,  Miss  Falkland  f " 

''  Yes,''  said  she,  stlU  holding  in  hers  the 
brown  hand  of  the  little  peasant.  Then, 
seeming  to  feel  this  answer  somewhat  brief 
and  chilling,  she  added :  "  What  a  happy, 
thriving  little  place  it  looks ! " 

"  DocFn't  it  1  But,  as  a  Salex  woman  said 
to  me  up  at  a  milking  village  the  other  day : 
*  Vou8  savez,  on  est  si  laboriettx  d  SeU^' 
They  have  got  a  history  too.  Do  you  know 
that  as  far  back  as  thirteen  hundred  and 
something,  they  refused  to  be  at  the  orders 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  that  he  had  to 
compound  with  them  and  let  them  go  f  Then 
a  hundred  years  ago  they  had  a  battle  up  at 
their  (Upe  with  some  French  troops,  whom 
they  drove  off,  and  the  leader  was  brought 
here  to  this  very  cure  to  die  of  his  wounds." 
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" 'Really  V*  said  Miss  Falkland,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  little  girl  she  explained  that 
monsieur  was  saying  that  the  people  of 
Sales  were  so  fond  of  freedom. 

''Ask  her  ahout  the  big  fountain/'  said 
North. 

"What  is  it  about  the  big  fountain, 
petite  f  "  asked  Miss  Falkland. 

"  It  is  up  there/'  said  the  child,  pointing 
through  the  church.  But  she  was  too  shy 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  fountain,  and  it  was 
North  who  related  how  the  men  of  Salex 
dragged  up  the  great  block  of  marble  before 
the  road  was  made,  and  in  spite  of  wagers 
that  the  feat  was  impossible ;  how  after  three 
days  they  were  completely  exhausted,  and 
the  wager  about  to  be  lost,  when  the  women 
of  the  village,  turning  out  at  midnight,  went 
down,  one  and  all,  and  dragged  it  up  by  the 
morning. 

"It  was  well  done,  was  it  noti"  said  the 
young  Englishwoman,  stroking  the  child's 
cheek.  And  with  a  little  sigh,  turning  to 
North,  she  added  :  "  One  would  like  to  be  a 
Sai^ienne." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  thought  North,  "if  one 
happened  to  be  the  daughter  of  Captain 
Falkland." 

They  went  to  look  at  the  famous  basin  of 
the  fountain.  It  was  a  great  block  of  black 
marble  from  the  quarries  fifteen  miles  away. 
Two  young  women  were  washing  clothes  in 
the  lesser  trough,  sheltered  by  a  wooden 
canopy  from  the  July  sunshine.  North 
ventured  to  suggest  to  Miss  Falkland  that 
she  would  scarcely  relish  this  part  of  a 
Sal^enne's  life. 

*•  One  would  have  at  least  the  consolation 
of  feeling  that  one  was  useful,"  said  she. 
"  It  comes  over  me  sometimes  when  I  look 
along  the  t€U>le  dlidte,  that  we  are  a  company 
of  the  most  idle  and  useless  creatures  that 
ever  livec!  upon  the  earth.  We  ought  to 
take  spades  and  rakes  and  be  made  to  weed 
the  hotel  garden." 

"Oh,  well — some  of  us,  we  may  hope, 
work  at  other  times." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose,  some  of  us,"  she  answered ; 
and  North  perceived  that  her  "we"  had 
been  little  more  than  editorial. 

They  walked  on  to  the  end  of  the  village, 
where  there  was  a  view  which  he  assured 
her  she  ought  to  see.  A  little  seat  planted 
on  a  green  slope  above  the  road  commanded 
a  really  magnificent  outlook.  They  sat  down 
here,  soothed  into  inactivity  by  the  noise  of 
the  watercourse  below  in  the  valley  ;  and 
North  continued  to  unfold  the  limited  stores 
of  his  knowledge  concerning  Salex. 

"They  have  a  settlement  at  Aniiaveyaz, 


up  in  the  mountains,"  he  informed  Miss 
Falkland,  "  which  is  supposed  to  be  quite  a 
model  among  milking  villages.  Certainly  it 
is   the   cleanest  and    the   pi'ettiest   I   have 


seen. 


"Is  it  far  off?"  she  asked,  fired  with  a 
desire  to  see  the  lesser  Salex.  The  busy 
freedom  of  this  modest  community  felt  to  her 
just  now  like  fresh  air  in  the  lungs ;  it  seemed 
to  her  that  a  tiny  Salex  high  up  among  the 
hills  would  be  a  paradise  on  earth. 

"Oh,  no,  it  is  not  far;  fifteen  miles, 
perhaps,  to  go  and  to  come  back." 

"  Oh,  my  father  would  never  go  so  far  as 
that;  and,  besides,  he  does  not  care  for 
villages." 

She  lookeil  disappointe<l ;  then  an  adven- 
turous plan  presented  itself. 

"  Is  it  a  good  road  %  Should  I  lose  myself 
if  I  went  alone  1"  she  asked.  Her  eyes  as 
she  put  the  question  were  those  of  a  child 
who  meditates  some  gi*eat  enterprise  of 
doubtful  permissibility. 

"  There  is  a  very  good  I'oad  most  of  the 
way.  Then  you  have  to  cross  the  Sal^ce — 
which  is  nearly  dry  up  there,  however — and 
go  through  a  wood.  You  turn  off  by  some 
cfUSUels,  Oh,  no,  you  would  not  lose  youi'self 
seriously.  But  if  you  feel  inclined  to  go  up  to 
Annaveyaz,  had  you  not  better  let  me  meet  you 
at  the  clidiets  and  take  you  acix)ss  the  wood  I 
I  should  be  much  pleased  if  you  would." 

"Oh,  but — thank  you  very  much.  It  does 
seem  such  a  pity  never  to  see  anything  of 
the  real  life  of  the  places.  But  you  have 
been  to  Annaveyaz  already.  1  don't  want 
to  drag  you  up  again  on  my  account." 

"  Oh,  but  I  should  like  of  all  things  to  go 
again.  It  is  three  years  since  I  was  there. 
We  slept  there  one  night  when  we  were 
going  on  to  the  Diablerets.  I  assure  you  I 
should  go  in  any  ca«e." 

"Thank  you  very  much  indeed  then.  I 
shall  be  very  glad.     When  shall  it  bel" 

"  When  you  like." 

"  C-ould  it  be  to-morrow  1  One  never  knows 
how  long  the  fine  weather  is  going  to  last. 
And  then  my  father  might  come  back  any 
time,  and  he  might  want  me  to  do  something 
else.  He  would  not  see  any  use  in  my 
going  up  to  see  a  village  that  was  not  a 
show  place." 

"Very  well,  then,  let  it  be  to-morrow," 
said  North.  "The  road  goes  straight  up 
from  beside  the  shoemaker's.  Would  you 
rather  go  early,  or  not  ? " 

"Oh,  yes,  please." 

"  Supi)ose  you  staH  out  soon  after  bi'eak- 
fast  then.  I  shall  go  round  by  a  steeper 
path  and  come  down  along  the  road  to  meet 
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jou,  so  there  will  be  no  chance  of  our  missing 
each  other." 

"  Oh,  thank  you.    It  is  very  kind  of  you." 

''Not  at  all;  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
show  a  place  that  one  knows  to  a  new  person 
who  appreciates  it." 

''Oh,  dear!  I  hope  I  shall  come  up  to 
yom*  standard  of  appreciativeness." 

North  failed  to  reply,  as  Frank  would 
assuredly  have  done,  that  he  had  no  doubt 
on  this  point.  This  one  phrase  had  just  a 
touch — very  slight,  but  still  a  touch — of 
something  that  was  not  quite  to  his  taste. 
He  was,  no  doubt,  over  fastidious,  but  his 
fastidiousness  was  a  form  of  benevolence. 
It  hurt  him  to  perceive  in  his  fellow  creatures 
anything  that  compelled  him  to  think  in  any 
way  the  worse  of  them.  This  sounding  of  a 
note  of  personal  relation  which  might  per- 
haps be  the  first  tentative  hint  of  something 
like  flirtation,  was  too  much  in  the  fashion 
of  the  Miss  Falkland  whom  Mrs.  Madden 
had  sketched  to  be  agreeable  to  him.  A 
little  shadow  came  over  his  serene  mood ;  he 
could  not  himself  have  traced  its  cause,  but 
when  he  glanced  at  his  companion  and  found 
her  paying  no  attention  to  him  the  cloud 
lifted.  She  was  apparently  entirely  occupied 
by  the  glories  before  her.  There  was  a  little 
air  of  surprise,  of  wonder,  of  new  life  about 
her.  She  was  not  smiling,  but  her  face  had 
a  look  of  calm  content,  and  her  cheek  a  faint 
tint  of  colour.  She  looked  for  once  as  if 
she  were  no  longer  holding  herself  under 
control.  North  began  to  see  the  face  that 
she  must  have  had  as  a  child.  The  pathetic 
view  of  her  life  came  back  upon  him  more 
strongly  than  ever  as  he  thought  within 
himself  that  this  was  the  girl  whom  nature 
meant  her  to  be.  She  came  back  out  of 
this  momentary  absence,  and  was  Miss 
Falkland  again. 

"Well,  I  hope  it  will  be  fine,"  she  said, 
turning  to  him  and  rising  from  the  bench. 
"  I  thmk  it  will,  don't  you  1  And  now,  au 
rtfcoir:  I  am  going  to  turn  homeward,  and 
you,  I  suppose,  are  going  on." 

North,  who  had  started  with  no  settled 
plan,  had  had  vague  notions  of  walking  back 
with  her ;  but  he  felt  this  speech  a  dismissal 
and  walked  on  obediently  towards  the  valley. 
The  next  day  was  as  fine  as  ever.  North 
started  early,  and  by  ten  o'clock  found  him- 
self on  the  road  which  Miss  Falkland  must 
pass.  He  sat  down  on  some  logs  beside  the 
path,  and  awaited  her  coming,  with  reflec- 
tions that  were  not  altogether  free  from 
alarm.  His  life  in  England  was  quiet, 
studious,  and  solitary ;  the  society  of  a 
young  woman  was  something  of  which  he 


had  scarcely  any  experience,  and  this  walk 
with  Miss  Falkland  presented  itself  to  him 
almost  as  an  adventure.  He  wondered 
vaguely  what  she  would  do  and  say,  whether 
she  would  become  too  tired,  whether  perhaps 
she  would  be  afraid  of  cattle,  whether  she 
would  be  too  fastidious  to  enter  a  ofidlet. 

Presently  he  heard  some  one  mounting 
leisurely  and  saw  her  approach,  framed  in 
by  the  arch  of  the  trees,  and  looking  about 
her  with  interest  as  she  came.  The  apparition 
was  reassuring.  North  went  forward  with 
the  happiest  presentiments  to  greet  her. 

*'  You  found  your  road  easily  1 "  said  he. 

"  Oh,  yes,  quite  easily,  thank  you.  What 
a  pretty  road  it  is.     Do  we  turn  off  here  1 " 

"  No,  not  just  yet.  We  go  up  as  far  as 
those  ch&leta  there  before  us.  The  road  goes 
farther  yet;  but  at  this  season  when  the 
Salece  is  dry  there  is  no  need  to  follow  it." 

They  walked  on  side  by  side,  talking  of  the 
minute  incidents  that  presented  themselves 
— of  the  grey  horse-flies,  the  sky,  the  trees,  the 
raspb^ries  in  the  hedge.  There  was  a  touch 
of  constraint  between  them  as  yet,  a  little 
lingering  atmosphere  of  the  table  d'hdU. 

"  We  turn  off  here,"  said  North,  as  they 
reached  the  opening  that  led  down  to  the 
clidlets. 

Miss  Falkland  beheld  a  green  slope  de- 
scending abruptly;  the  opposite  slope  was 
still  steeper,  and  was  covered  with  trees,  a 
rounded  green  summit  pushed  through  them. 
They  went  down ;  at  the  bottom  lay  the  bed 
of  the  Sal^e,  but  the  river  itself  was  so 
shrunken  that  it  scarcely  deserved  the  name 
of  a  stream.  They  crossed  it  dryshod,  and 
began  to  mount  between  the  trees.  A  shady 
coolness  reigned  here. 

"  Oh,  it's  steep !  I  never  walked  in  such 
a  wood  as  this  in  my  life,"  said  Miss 
Falkland. 

"I  hope  you  don't  mind  it,"  said  North 
anxiously. 

"Mind  it  1  Why,  it's  delightful !  It  will 
be  a  day  I  shall  remember  as  long  as  I  live, 
even  if  it  were  only  for  the  road  and  this — 
and  the  raspberries." 

North  remembered  that  during  his  absence 
Mrs.  Madden  and  her  daughters  had  come 
up  to  Annaveyaz  and  had  found  everything 
disappointing.  They  mounted,  drawing 
quicker  breaths,  and  speaking  fewer  words. 
At  last  they  came  out  on  a  green  hillside ; 
the  turf  was  short,  and  the  brown  earth 
broke  through  like  the  elbow  of  a  beggar- 
boy  through  his  jacket.  The  sim  shone  full, 
but  a  fresh,  fluttering  air  was  astir — the 
renowned  and  wholesome  air  of  Annaveyaz, 
In  another  few  minutes  they  had  come  to 
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the  summit,  and  saw  before  them,  acrosa  a 
little  mound  the  line  of  gabled  roofs.  Here 
Miss  Falkland  found  at  her  feet  the  five- 
rayed  star  of  the  smaller  gentian,  blue  as 
the  ultramarines  of  some  early  Italian  painter. 
Again  on  the  edge  of  the  little  stream  lying 
hidden  between  them  and  the  village,  there 
were  lilac  gentians  growing  in  tufts.  These, 
however,  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  find 
equal  favour  in  Miss  Falkland's  eyes;  they 
were  not  honoured,  like  the  blue  ones,  with  a 
place  in  her  belt. 

When  they  had  crossed  the  rivulet,  and 
oome  up  on  its  other  bank,  they  beheld  the 
village  of  Annaveyaz  at  full  length,  and 
Miss  Falkland  at  once  received  an  impression 
of  familiarity. 

"  What  is  it  so  like  1 "  said  she  musingly ; 
and  then,  with  a  lively  smile  of  recognition. 
'*  It  is  like  a  child's  village  on  a  green  table 
— it  only  wants  the  stiff  little  trees." 

In  truth,  Annaveyaz,  the  model  o/pe, 
the  pride  of  Salex,  the  most  fascinating  of 
milking  villages,  does  present  very  much  the 
appearance  of  having  issoed  from  a  wooden 
toy-box,  and  been  set  up  by  a  child  on  a 
table.  But,  perhaps,  since  we  all  retain  a 
tender  recollection  of  our  playthings,  Anna- 
veyaz pleases  none  the  less  for  that.  Their 
ears  were  greeted  by  a  gentle  but  manifold 
tinkling  of  bells ;  cattle  were  grazing  between 
the  even  rows  of  cfidUts  and  in  the  space 
before  the  village,  and  in  the  space  behind. 
Sprightly  little  goats  were  skipping  hi^er 
and  thither,  or  resting  in  graceful  postures 
that  seemed  to  have  been  carefully  chosen. 
The  cattle  and  the  goats  surveyed  the  new- 
comers with  tranquil  interest,  but  neither 
man  nor  woman  came  forth  to  observe  them. 
North  was  relieved  to  find  that  Miss  Falk- 
land betrayed  no  alarm  in  the  presence  of 
the  four-footed  company. 

"  It  looks  like  some  village  in  the  Arabian 
Nigkttf  where  all  the  inhabitants  had  been 
turned  into  animals,''  she  remarked. 

*'I  hope  the  bread  and  cheese  remain," 
laid  North.     "  For  my  part  I'm  hungry." 

'^ Hungry]  I  had  not  thought  of  that, 
but  I  believe  I  am  hungry,  too,"  returned 
Miss  Falkland.  **  Do  you  think  we  shall  have 
to  milk  a  cow  for  ourselves  1  I  did  milk  one 
once,  but  it  was  long  ago,  when  I  was  a 
Uttle  girl." 

*'I  hope  we  shall  not  be  driven  to  that 
extremity.  Let  us  go  up  and  see  whether 
my  old  acquaintance  is  still  at  the  chdlet 
where  we  slept.  They  told  me  in  Balex 
yesterday  that  he  was  up  here." 

They  went  to  a  dtdUt,  and  in  answer  to 
North's  caU,  a  stalwart  Sal^ien  appeared. 


who,  like  many  of  his  fellow  townsmen, 
united  the  blue  grey  eyes  of  a  northern  race 
with  the  square  jaw,  well-cut  features,  and 
warm  colouring  of  an  Italian.  He  greeted 
North  with  a  pleased  smile  of  recognition, 
and  while  they  talked  Miss  Falkland  had 
time  to  observe  him.  He  wore  a  black  close 
cap,  and  a  blue  jacket  open  at  the  throat, 
and  having  sleeves  which  were  short  and 
puffed  like  a  child's,  so  that  his  muscular 
and  sunburnt  arms  were  left  bare  to  above 
the  elbow.  Thus  attired  he  was  a  model 
who  would  have  been  hailed  with  joy  by  the 
students  of  any  London  art-school.  He 
announced  regretfully,  in  answer  to  their 
inquiries,  that  he  had  no  milk,  and  that 
possibly  they  might  not  be  able  to  get  any 
— a  state  of  things  not  very  unusual  in 
milking  villages  where  the  milk  is  put  into 
process  of  manufacture  at  once,  and  is  there- 
after regarded  no  longer  as  milk,  but  as 
incipient  cheese.  At  a  large  brown  c^d/tfl, 
however,  which  was  adorned  with  a  motto 
and  initials,  and  the  date  1825,  they  found 
a  youth  who  promised  them  milk.  They  sat 
down  in  the  balcony,  and  a  little  wooden 
baquU  neatly  made  in  alternate  stripes  of 
light  and  dark  wood,  was  brought  to  them. 
On  the  rim  of  this,  the  lad  hung  a  couple  of 
wooden  spoons  with  short  curved  handles  and 
very  large,  deep  bowls.  Miss  Falkland's  eyes 
opened  a  little,  and  she  turned  an  inquiring 
glance  upon  her  companion. 

''  Yes,  he  means  us  to  drink  it  out  of  the 
bowl,  each  with  our  own  spoon,"  said  North. 
'*  But  would  you  rather  have  a  cup  %  I  know 
there  are  some  at  the  other  chdlet,** 

.  **  Oh,  no,  no,  thank  you.  I  think  this  is 
delightful — if  you  don't  mind.  And  what 
a  charming  little  tub." 

She  took  one  of  the  ladles  and  cautiously 
dipped  out  a  draught  of  milk,  which  she 
tasted  with  an  air  of  relish. 

**  Oh,  what  good  milk  I  This  is  what  we 
call  cream,  lower  down." 

Bread  was  now  brought  them  in  a  quoit- 
shaped  loaf,  from  which  North  cut  slices 
with  his  pocket-knife.  This  primitive  meal 
they  took  slowly  and  with  enjoyment.  Miss 
Falkland  seemed  to  find  keen  pleasure  in 
everything,  and  her  eyes  laughed  over  her 
wooden  ladle,  as  she  looked  at  her  comrade 
emptying  his. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  North,  "that  you 
are  probably  the  only  representative  of  your 
sex  in  the  whole  of  Annaveyaz  f  " 

"  Really  1  Are  there  never  any  women  in 
these  villages) " 

"  In  the  others  that  I  have  known  I  have 
generally  found  one,  who  kept  a  little  cqfi 
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— and  ruled  the  settlement.  But  here  there 
is  neither  cafe  nor  woman,  as  far  as  I  know. 
But  two  ladies,  English  or  American,  I  am 
not  sure  which,  stayed  up  here  for  three 
weeks  last  summer." 

"Did  they?  How  delightful  for  them! 
What  a  rest !  I  would  give  a  good  deal  to 
be  able  to  stay  three  weeks  in  Annaveyaz." 

"  And  cook  vour  own  dinner  \ " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  and  chum  and  milk,  and  scrub 
too.  I  can't  do  any  of  these  things,  you 
know,  but  I  should  like  to." 

**  Your  ideal  of  happiness  is  modest,"  said 
North. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  a  little  sadly,  "  it  is 
very  modest.  I  should  like  to  work  hard 
for  my  living  in  everybody's  sight,  and  be  as 
poor  as  you  please,  only  openly  and  with  no 
pretence  about  it.  I  should  like  to  want 
nothing  from  anybody,  except  fair  pay  for 

fair  work,  and  instead  of  that "     She  let 

her  sentence  close  in  silence,  but  presently 
resumed  in  a  lighter  tone,  "  And  instead  of 
that,  you  see,  I  lead  a  sophisticated  life,  in 
which  I  neither  scrub  nor  cook,  and  know 
that  if  I  mean  to  be  wise  I  must  never  own 
to  being  poor."  She  lifted  her  wooden  spoon 
to  her  mouth  and  took  a  long,  cautious 
draught.  "  What  would  all  the  hotel  people 
say  if  they  could  see  us  taking  this  fi*ugal 
refreshment  and  know  that  we  liked  iti 
You  do  like  it,  don't  you,  Mr.  North?" 

"  I  like  it  very  much  indeed." 

"How  they  would  scorn  such  humble 
tastes  !  But,  dear  me,  how  funny  it  is  that 
we  can't  all  be  contented  to  drink  milk  out 
of  wooden  spoons  and  eat  brown  bread.  Life 
would  be  so  simple.  But  I  wonder — should 
you  think  there  are  many  social  differences 
in  Annaveyaz  1  Does  the  upper  cowman  cut 
the  under  cowman,  and  do  the  goats  refuse 
to  know  the  pigs  ? " 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it." 

**Then  the  world  is  altogether  a  valley  of 
delusions,  and  I  give  it  up.  But  let  us 
think  for  to-day,  at  least,  that  it  is  not  so, 
and  that  in  Annaveyaz  every  one  works 
honestly,  and  nobody  pretends  to  be  better 
than  the  rest,  and  nobody  looks  down  on 
his  neighbour.  And  we  will  forget  that 
there  is  any  world  outside  at  all.  Don't  you 
feel  it  all  vanishing  away,  Oxford,  and  Paris, 
and  the  Hotel  des  Alpes  Yaudoises  and  all 
the  people  in  iti  For  to-day  all  that  has 
ceased  to  be.  There's  no  sea,  and  no  Eng- 
land, and  no  money,  and  no  Society  ;  and  we 
may  say  what  we  like  because  to-day  we  are 
in  faii-yland,  and  to-morrow  we  shall  go 
away  and  never  see  one  another  again." 

"  To-morrow  1" 


"So  to  speak,  to-morrow.  This  milk  is 
intoxicating,  Mr.  North ;  it  makes  me  talk 
nonsense.  But  really,  and  in  good  earnest, 
you  can't  guess  what  a  relief  it  is  to  me  to 
be  up  here  in  freedom  like  this,  and  with 
some  one  to  whom  I  can  speak  freely  jost 

because "     She  grew  red,  stopped  short, 

and  apologised. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  I  was  going  to  say 
something  very  rude." 

"  '  Just  because '  I  am  so  insignificant  f " 
said  North  smiling. 

"  I  did  not  mean  exactly  that,  but  I  am 
afraid  I  can't  express  exactly  what  I  did 
mean;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  worth 
while.  But  really,  though  you  might  not 
have  understood  it  so,  it  was  a  compliment." 

North  thought  that  he  understood  pretty 
clearly.  He  was  a  poor  man,  dependent 
chiefly  upon  his  fellowship,  not  likely  to 
regard  himself,  or  be  regarded  by  others,  as 
a  possible  object  of  matrimonial  designs. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  he,  returning  to  the  main 
theme  of  her  speech,  "it  all  looks  very 
charming  to  us ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
there  are  jealousies,  and  pretences,  and  mean- 
nesses even  in  Annaveyaz." 

"Oh,  yes,  no  doubt;  but  the  general 
scheme  of  life  is  wholesome  and  genuine. 
And  with  us  it  is  the  other  way." 

He  understood  to-day  that  the  "  us  "  was 
not  to  be  applied  univei*6ally,  and  refrained 
from  contradiction.  Since  he  could  not  alter 
her  life  for  her,  it  seemed  to  him  the  kindest 
thing  to  keep  her  attention  engaged  for  the 
time  in  other  tracks. 

Their  meal  was  finished  now.  They  left 
the  hospitable  cIMtt  and  came  down  into 
what  Miss  Falkland  called  the  street.  Here 
she  began  to  make  friends  with  the  animals. 
There  was  a  mild  white  and  black  bull,  with 
a  fringe  of  woolly  curls  between  the  homs, 
whom  she  stroked  and  patted,  and  who 
blinked  with  satisfaction  under  her  caresses. 
Then  the  goats  came  round,  daintily  and 
inquisitively ;  one  little  white  nanny-goat 
laid  her  pretty  head  in  the  tenderest  manner 
against  Miss  Falkland's  &rm.  She  smiled 
and  was  delighted.  She  went  from  one  to 
another  of  the  animals,  who  received  her 
advances  for  the  most  part  tranquilly,  but 
sometimes  with  evident  pleasure.  Only  the 
brown  and  hairy  pigs  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  touch.  She  became  radiant ;  the 
ready  acceptance  yielded  by  these  imcritical 
fellow  creatures  gave  her  a  joy  by  the  height 
of  which  North  could  guess  the  depth  of  the 
wounds  which  she  had  received  from  the 
non-acceptance  of  men  and  w^omen.  He  felt 
himself   sink  into  quite  a  secondary  place. 
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but  he  was  a  modest  person  and  was  satisfied 
by  the  reflection  that  it  was  a  mark  of 
confidence  to  be  allowed  to  witness  her 
gladness. 

Thej  went  on  a  little,  and  sat  down  on 
the  green  slope  behind  the  village.  Shut  in 
at  their  backs  by  those  walls  of  rock,  where 
a  young  countryman  of  theirs  lost  his  life  a 
year  or  two  earlier,  and  beholding  in  front  a 
long  view  of  mountain  and  valley,  wood  and 
brown-roofed  cottage,  all  bright  and  clear 
under  a  cloudless  sky.  Here  they  were 
presently  approached  by  two  little  boys, 
round,  brown-cheeked  urchins,  with  laughing 
eyes  under  their  basin^shaped  felt  hats,  and 
with  woolly  stems  of  edelweiss  held  out  for 
sale  in  their  sturdy  fists.  The  edelweiss 
grows  here,  some  thirty  feet  overhead,  on  a 
tiny  shelf  from  which  the  cliff  curves  inward, 
an  inaccessible  spot  to  English  eyes,  if  ever 
there  was  one.  Yet  these  chubby  mountain 
imps,  of  whom  the  elder  appeared  about 
eight  years  old,  had  been  up  to  fetch  it 
when  they  saw  strangers  arrive,  and  were 
ready  to  go  up  again  on  the  slightest  en- 
com'agement.  North  and  Miss  Falkland, 
however,  having  the  nerves  of  the  city-bred, 
were  by  no  means  anxious  for  a  repetition 
of  the  performance.  Miss  Falkland  bought 
the  little  twigs  of  edelweiss,  which  she  put 
into  her  belt  beside  the  gentian,  and  enticed 
the  youngsters  into  conversation.  In  a  few 
minutes  a  little  Annaveyazan  was  sitting  on 
each  side  of  her,  and  she  knew  their  names, 
their  ages,  and  their  course  of  study  in 
school. 

"  You  must  be  very  much  accustomed  to 
children,"  said  North  to  her  when  they  were 
again  on  their  way  down  to  lower  levels. 
This  idea  had  come  into  his  mind  as  a  great 
surprise,  but  yet  as  an  indisputable  conclusion 
in  seeing  her  in  their  society. 

"No,  not  at  all,"  she  answered.  "I 
hardly  know  any  child ;  but  they  seem  to 
know  that  I  am  fond  of  them." 

They  came  to  the  stream  that  runs  in  a 
deep  furrow  in  front  of  the  village.  She 
paused  and  turned  back,  and  looked  regret- 
fully at  the  little  settlement. 

"  Good-bye,  Annaveyaz,  good-bye,"  said  she 
softly.    **  When  shall  I  ever  see  you  again  ?  " 

She  turned  a  little  abruptly,  and  began  to 
descend  the  steep  bank.  North  almost 
fancied  that  her  eyes  were  moist.  They 
crossed  over  and  went  on  in  silence,  he 
respecting  her  mood  and  waiting  for  her  to 
speak.  She  presently  looked  up  at  him  and 
said  in  a  tone  of  genuine  cordiality  that 
gladdened  him  in  the  very  depth  of  his  shy 
and  self -distrustful   soul,  "You  know,  Mr. 


North,  you  have  given  me  one  of  the  l>est 
days  I  have  ever  known  in  my  life." 

It  was  now  his  turn  to  be,  for  an  instant, 
too  much  moved  for  speech.  Poor  girl ! 
Poor  child  I  One  of  the  best  days  she  had 
ever  known  in  her  life — a  mere  day  of  tran- 
quillity, and  silence,  and  open  sunshine  ! 

They  came  down  by  the  road  to  Salex, 
that  road  which  in  many  parts  is  made 
laboriously  ("  Vtms  aavez,  on  est  si  labarieux 
d  Scdex")  of  i*ough-hewn  logs,  laid  now 
athwart,  now  lengthwise.  It  goes  down  and 
down,  crossing  patches  of  mai*sh,  where  the 
loose-haired  cotton-grass  still  lingered,  dipping 
into  woods  and  emerging  9.gain,  a  high  isthmus 
between  two  deep  valleys.  All  along  it,  here 
and  there,  are  c/tdleis,  well  kept  and  well 
built,  but  all  now  empty  ;  cattle  and  men 
alike  had  gone  up  higher.  They  came  out 
at  last  by  the  wood  through  which  the  Salece 
runs,  on  the  straight  road  from  Salex  to  the 
Hotel  des  Alpes  Vaudoises.  It  was  getting 
late  in  the  afternoon  by  this  time ;  Miss  Falk- 
land, who  was  not  probably  accustomed  to 
walks  of  fifteen  miles  over  hill  and  dale,  was 
beginning  to  be  a  littlo  tii'ed.  North  had 
been  asking  himself  whether  at  this  point  he 
should  not  withdraw  himself  and  return  alone 
to  the  hotel,  and  had  just  decided  that  he 
would  go  with  her  as  far  as  the  next  village 
when,  at  the  turn  of  the  road,  they  came  face 
to  face  with  two  other  pedestrians — Frank 
and  Eleanor.  North  would  rather,  just  then, 
have  met  a  couple  of  bandits,  but  he  bore 
himself  well,  and  betrayed  neither  surprise 
nor  discomposure.  He  bowed  to  Eleanor ;  she 
barely  acknowledged  the  salute,  and  suffered 
an  expression  of  ironical  astonishment  to  show 
itself  in  her  face ;  Frank,  with  an  ill-stifled 
look  of  amusement  lifted  his  hat,  and  Miss 
Falkland,  tranquil  and  self -controlled  as  ever, 
walked  on  entirely  undisturbed.  After  that 
meeting,  North  would  have  died  lather  than 
depart  unbidden  before  they  had  reached  the 
door  of  the  hotel.  And  as  Miss  Falkland 
gave  utterance  to  no  such  bidding,  they 
walked  on  quietly  side  by  side,  passed  two 
more  of  the  hotel  inmates  on  their  road,  and 
in  due  time  advanced  together  across  the 
hotel  garden,  and  entered  together  by  the 
principal  door. 

And  in  the  passage,  a  little  dark  after  the 
bright  light  outside,  they  were  met  by 
Captain  Falkland,  who  greeted  his  daughter 
thus  :  "  Oh,  here  you  are  at  last.  Where 
have  you  been  all  the  afternoon  1 " 

It  was  not  easy  in  the  shadow  to  distin- 
guish Miss  Falkland's  face. 

She  answered  calmly.  "I  have  been  to 
Annaveyaz.     Have  you  been  back  long  ] " 
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Her  voice  sounded  to  N(»iih  a  little  more 
precise  and  constrained  than  before  ;  but  the 
difference,  if  indeed  it  existed,  was  but  the 
finest  of  shades.  He  himself  went  away  to 
his  room  feeling  as  if  he  had  descended  from 
a  world  of  peace  and  harmony  into  a  world 
of  discord. 

Captain  Falkland  followed  his  daughter  to 
her  room — they  had  not,  like  the  Maddens,  a 
private  sitting-room — and  there  demanded  of 
her:  "How  did  you  come  to  be  with  that 
feUow ! " 

''  I  wanted  to  go  up  to  Ajinaveyaz,  and 
Mr.  North  offered  to  show  me  the  way." 

"Then  you  have  been  with  him  all  the 
afternoon  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

"Are  you  madl"  broke  out  her  father 
with  an  oath«  "  Don't  you  know  that  every 
soul  in  this  gossiping  place  will  be  talking 
about  you  ?  " 

She  said  nothing. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  it — eh  ?  " 

"  I  thought  I  might  take  a  holiday  for  one 
day." 

"  Take  a  holiday !  Why,  what  do  you  ever 
do,  I  should  like  to  know,  except  make 
holiday  f  You  don't  sew,  or  scrub,  or  cook. 
You  don't  keep  house,  you  have  nothing  in 
the  world  to  do  but  to  look  after  your  own 
interests.  And  you  are  so  perverse  that  you 
go  wasting  your  time  on  such  a  fellow  as 
that.  What  do  you  suppose  the  Yverdonnes 
will  think  of  you ! " 

"  I  don't  suppose  they  think  of  me  at  all." 

"  You  should  make  them  think  of  you. 
Those  are  people  worth  knowing,  it  would  be 
a  passport  for  you  in  France  to  have  stayed 
with  Madame  d' Yverdonne.  Have  you  tried 
to  make  yourself  agreeable  to  hert  " 

"Father,  I  can't!  really  I  can't.  Mrs. 
Madden  has  talked  to  them.  You  should  see 
how  she  looks  at  me." 

"  Pooh  !  pooh  !  Looks  at  you  !  Didn't  I 
tell  you  before  I  went  away  that  you  were 
to  cultivate  the  D'YverdonnesK" 

Miss  Falkland  looked  down,  rather  guiltily. 

"  It  is  no  use,  father,  really  it  i&  no  use. 
I  should  only  be  making  myself  a  laughing 
stock." 

"  That's  for  me  to  decide.  You  do  what 
you  are  told." 

He  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  room. 

"  I  can't  understand  you — upon  my  word 
I  can't.  Look  here,  Constance,  give  me  a 
plain  answer :  Is  there  any  love  nonsense 
between  you  and  North?  " 

Miss  Falkland  coloured  a  very  little,  and 
replied  with  a  faint  smile  that  had  a  touch 
both  of  sadness  and  bitterness  in  it :  "  Oh, 


dear  no  !  Mr.  North  never  had  such  a  notion 
in  his  head." 

"Then  I  give  it  up.  It  would  be  odd 
enough  if  you  had  taken  a  fancy  to  that  cat 
and  dried  prig,  except  that  women  will  do  any- 
thing. But  if  there  is  nothing  of  that  fsort, 
I  repeat  again — Why  on  eari^  did  you  got " 

"Because  I  wanted  to  be  free  and  left 
alone,  and  not  looked  down  upon  for  one 
day ;  and  I  knew — at  least  I  thought,  and  I 
thought  right — that  Mr.  North  would  treat 
me  as  if  I  were  his  equal." 

She  stood  up  as  she  spoke,  and  threw  off 
her  hat«    Her  father  looked  at  her  curiously. 

"  You  do  fancy  the  cut  and  dried  prig 
then,  after  all ) "  said  he. 

She  turned  and  faced  him  coldly.  "  You 
are  very  much  mistaken.  My  feelings  for 
Mr.  North  are  not  in  the  least  of  that  kind. 
Ajn  I  such  an  idiot,  do  you  suppose,  as  to 
imagine  that  a  man  of  that  sort  would 
dream  of  marrying  me  1  I  like  his  society ; 
he  is  that  very,  very  rare  thing,  a  man  with 
a  sense  of  chivalry;  he  is  sorry  for  me 
because  people  look  down  on  me,  but  he 
makes  one  feel  it,  not  as  an  insult  but  a 
comfort.  Oh,  I  know  very  well  that  it  is 
all  compassion  ;  I,  as  a  person,  am  probably 
offensive  to  all  his  tastes — I  understand  that. 
And  at  my  age  that  is  not  the  sort  of 
feeling  that  inclines  one  to  *  fancy,'  as  you 
say,  a  man." 

Her  tone  had  grown  weary  by  the  time 
she  finished.  She  was  thankful  beyond 
words,  for  the  clangour  of  the  great  bell, 
which  called  her  to  dress  for  dinner,  and 
dismissed  her  father  from  her  room.  She 
let  herself  drop  into  the  chair  from  which 
she  had  risen,  and  gave  herself  the  luxury 
of  ^ve  minutes'  repose. 

Tears — not  the  tears  that  fall,  but  the 
bitterer  tears  that  remain — gathered  in  her 
eyes;  a  weight  of  irremovable  melancholy 
was  upon  her.  She  let  fall  her  hand,  and 
the  stems  of  edelweiss  brushed  it  softly  as 
it  fell.  She  took  them  out,  looked  at  them 
regretfully,  and  pi'essed  them  with  a  sudden 
caress  against  her  cheek.  Her  father,  if  he 
could  have  seen  the  action,  would  have  been 
sure  that  she  had  spoken  falsely  when  she 
denied  any  fancy  for  the  companion  of  her 
walk.  But  he  would  have  been  mistaken, 
as  men  and  women  mostly  are  when  they 
interpret  one  another's  tokens  of  emotion. 
Miss  Falkland's  longings  and  regrets  were 
not  for  North,  but  for  Ajmaveyaz,  for  peace 
and  freedom,  and  a  life  of  honest  work. 

Curious  looks  met  her  when  she  came  into 
the  dining-room,  but  she  betrayed  neither 
embarrassment   nor  consciousness.      About 
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halfwaj  througli  the  meal  there  was  a  little 
stir,  as  the  unexpected  figure  of  Mr.  Lan- 
caster made  its  appearance  on  the  threshold. 
This  young  gentleman's  looks  had  undergone 
a  risible  change  in  these  three  days.  He 
looked  haggard,  yet  he  was  flushed,  and 
there  was  a  doggedness  about  the  set  of  his 
mouth,  an  angry  glare  about  his  eyes  that 
to  North's  mind  foreboded  mischief.  Captain 
Falkland  had  to-day  interposed  himself  be- 
tween his  daughter  and  North,  and  North 
saw  him  grow  pale  and  set  down  his  glass 
untouched.  Is  Lancaster  going  to  make  a 
scene  1  thought  he,  and  prepared  himself  for 
intervention.  Lancaster,  however,  placed  him- 
self opposite  to  Miss  Falkls^nd,  and  without 
any  greeting  to  her  father  began  pointedly 
to  talk  to  her. 

"It  is  to-night  that  there's  the  dance, 
isn't  it,  Miss  Falkland  1 " 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"  That's  right,  I  came  back  on  purpose. 
You  know  you  promised  me  one  waltz,  at 
least." 

Mr.  Lancaster's  entrance  had  excited  a 
little  general  curiosity,  and  momentarily 
interrupted  the  many  minor  conversations ; 
now,  in  the  comparative  silence,  his  loud 
voice  made  every  one  aware  that  Miss  Falk- 
land had  promised  him  one  waltz,  at  least. 

Miss  Falkland  did  not  go  to  the  dancing- 
room  directly  after  dinner,  nor  did  she,  as 
most  people  did  every  evening,  wander  out 
into  the  garden.  North,  coming  down  from 
bis  room  with  a  letter  for  the  post,  met  her 
on  the  staircase. 

''I  hope  you  are  not  feeling  too  much 
tired  from  your  walk  i  "  said  he. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  answered.  "  I  shall  come 
down  and  dance  presently." 

He  went  out  and  found  Frank  pacing  the 
gravel  walk  and  perfuming  the  evening  air 
with  his  cigar. 

**  Going  to  the  posti "  said  Frank. 

North  said  ''Yes,"  and  his  friend  joined 
him. 

"I  wonder  what's  the  matter  with  Lan- 
caster," said  Frank,  as  they  passed  out  of 
the  garden  into  the  high  road.  "  He  looks 
like  a  man  set  on  making  a  row." 

"  Oh,  Lancaster  ! "  answered  North,  con- 
temptuously. "  What's  the  use  of  speculating 
about  a  cad  like  Lancaster.  He  has  thrown 
away  money  in  some  folly,  and  comes  back 
to  vent  his  ill-humour  here,  I  suppose." 

"I  should  not  wonder,"  said  Frank,  nod- 
ding his  head  sagely,  ''if  he  has  heard  of 
your  walk  with  a  certain  lady  this  after- 
noon, and  is  in  a  fury  about  it.  Oh,  she's 
a  clever  girl !     It  is  a  lucky  thing  for  you 


that  you  are  not  big  game  enough  for  her. 
You  would  not  have  a  chance  against  her." 

North  kept  silence,  which  is  the  next  best 
thing  to  keeping  one's  temper. 

Fnuik  went  on  meditatively:  "I  weu 
staggered  to  see  you  walking  together  in 
that  wood.  What  odds  will  you  take  that 
she  is  engaged  to  Lancaster  before  to-morrow 
morning  1" 

Again  North  made  no  reply. 

Fnink  resumed  slowly :  "  They  are  an 
awfully  interesting  study,  those  Falklands. 
It  is  as  good  as  a  comedy  to  see  them  at 
their  little  game.  If  only  she  was  as  pretty 
as  she  is  clever,  she  would  have  been  settled 
long  ago." 

"Look  here,  Frank,"  broke  out  North, 
standing  still  in  the  road,  "doesn't  it 
strike  you  as  rather  a  brutal  sort  of  thing 
for  us  to  be  always  discussing  a  girl  in  this 
way  f  It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  fact  of 
her  doubtful  sort  of  position  ought  to  make 
us  more — I  don't  know  how — more  respectful, 
more  ready  to  think  the  best  of  her." 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Frank,  lightly  enough, 
"you  know  you  take  it  too  seriously.  I 
don't  mean  any  hai-m  to  her,  poor  soul.  But 
really  it  does  seem  to  me  nonsense  if  one 
may  not  speak  of  one's  neighbours." 

North  said  no  more  ;  he  contented  himself 
with  recognising,  finally,  once  and  for  all, 
the  fact  that  his  companion  of  to-day  was 
no  longer  his  friend  of  three  years  back. 
Yet  for  the  old  comradeship's  sake  there  was 
pleasure  as  well  as  pain  in  walking  in  step 
up  and  down  these  hotel  walks  beside  the 
man  who  had  so  many  times  kept  pace  with 
him  along  the  walks  of  his  college;  and 
they  lingered  side  by  side,  feeling  a  certain 
ease  even  if  they  felt  no  especial  pleasure  in 
each  other's  society. 

The  plaintive,  seductive  notes  of  a  waltz 
tune  floated  out  from,  the  dancing-i'oom. 

"  I  must  go  in,  Nelly  will  be  waiting  for 
me,"  said  fVank,  casting  away  the  end  of 
his  second  cigar. 

North,  whose  natural  tendency  was  always 
to  do  what  others  did,  went  in  with  him, 
though  he  had  no  intention  of  dancing.  A 
lady  from  Geneva  was  at  the  piano,  a  young 
Englishman  had  taken  his  violin,  and  was 
accompanying.  The  voice  of  the  violin  was 
like  a  cry  of  emotion,  of  complaint,  of 
tremulous  hopes  and  fears,  that  melted  into 
one  another. 

North  presently  saw  Miss  Falkland  come 
in.  She  had  not  made  two  steps  before 
she  was  claimed  for  the  dance,  and  she  had 
not  yet  started  when  another  partner  was 
begging  for  the  next.    Clearly  Miss  Falkland 
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had  at  least  one  empire  in  which  she  reigned 
easily.  And  North,  though  not  learned  in 
details  of  dancing,  could  see  that  she  deserved 
her  supremacy.  She  moved  easily,  grace- 
fully, and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  music, 
she  was  neither  stiff  nor  over-vehement. 
Even  Eleanor  Madden  allowed  that  she 
danced  like  a  lady.  But  her  face  showed 
none  of  the  elation,  the  radiance  that  shines 
in  the  faces  of  the  skilful  in  hodily  exercises. 
Mr.  Lancaster  meanwhile  stood  in  a  comer, 
and  glared  at  her  with  angry  eyes.  North, 
when  he  saw  him,  remembered  Frank's 
prophecy  and  caught  himself  sighing.  He 
stood  a  while  looking  on  and  letting  his 
thoughts  float  idly  at  the  guidance  of  the 
music,  but  the  spectacle  of  other  people 
dancing  is  one  that  inclines  to  melancholy, 
and  presently  his  melancholy  drove  him 
forth  into  the  solitude  and  darkness  of  the 
garden.  The  throbbing  music  came  after 
him ;  the  moon  was  beginning  to  rise ;  the 
trees  cast  long  shadows,  there  were  lakes  of 
faint  light,  and  caverns  of  misty  gloom ; 
everything  was  still,  except  for  the  pulse  of 
the  music.  Vague  hopes,  vague  longings, 
vague  regrets  rose  in  his  heart  as  he  paced 
slowly  to  and  fro.  He  felt  himself  extremely 
solitary  and  his  solitude  seemed  to  him 
mournful.  He  was  not  at  all  accustomed  to 
meditate  thus  about  himself ;  in  general  he 
was  too  much  occupied  with  the  business  in 
hand  or  with  considerations  on  behalf  of  his 
neighbours  to  have  much  time  for  such 
speculations.  But  in  this  idle  hotel-life 
where  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  people — among,  yet  not  of  them — he 
had  begun  to  recognise  that  he  was  very 
much  isolated  indeed.  It  seemed  to  him  too 
late  to  rectify  that  loneliness ;  he  was,  in 
truth,  a  young  man  still,  but  he  had  ceased 
to  think  of  himself  as  young.  Other  men 
might  form  ties,  Frank  might  marry,  even 
Lancaster  might  marry,  but  for  him  it  was 
out  of  his  line.  He  had  always  been  of  a 
recluse  and  cloistered  temper,  even  at  school 
the  boys  had  called  him  "  the  hermit."  He 
had  accepted  the  name  quite  readily,  but  now 
when  he  remembered  it,  it  weighed  upon 
him.  Yes,  a  hermit ;  nature  makes  hermits 
sometimes,  and  men  make  cells  for  them  in 
the  shape  of  college  fellowships.  He  was 
quite  in  his  right  place.  North  thought,  a 
modest  corner  where  he  worked  unassimiingly 
and  asked  nothing  of  the  great  outer  world. 
Yet  at  intervals  the  general  longings  would 
arise,  and  Noi-th  would  feel  like  another 
man  the  desire  to  see  wife  and  child  at  his 
fireside.  But  it  was  a  vague,  impersonal 
desire  ;  there  were  no  outlines  to  the  picture : 


the  wife  had  no  one  woman's  face  and  voice, 
and  the  hearth  no  local  habitation.  His 
pensive  pacings  came  to  an  end,  he  stood 
leaning  on  the  balustrade  looking  out  over 
the  valley.  He  stood  some  time,  the  music 
had  paused  and  begun  again  ;  the.  moon  had 
gone  higher  and  higher  up  the  sky,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  tree  behind  had  gradually 
crept  over  him.  He  stood  forgetful,  musing, 
observing,  yet  hardly  knowing  that  he 
observed,  the  slow  development  of  the  land- 
scape under  the  rising  moon,  he  was  aroused 
by  the  approach  of  steps  and  voices.  The 
first  voice  was  a  man's ;  its  words  escaped 
him.  The  second  was  a  woman's,  he  heard 
her  words  distinctly. 

"  I  have  told  you  twice,  three  times,  that 
it  can't  be." 

North  felt  a  sudden  throb  and  tumult  in 
his  breast.     The  voice  was  Miss  Falkland's. 

**  You  would  not  have  said  that  three  days 
ago,"  said  the  man's  voice.  (Yes,  it  was 
Lancaster.)  "  Your  father  has  told  you  to 
have  nothing  to  say  to  me,  now.  And  do 
you  know  why  ?  Do  you  know  whose  doing 
it  is  that  I  am  not  worth  your  taking  f  " 

He  spoke  violently,  he  seemed  going  on ; 
she  interrupted.  Neither  of  them  saw  North 
in  the  shadow. 

''  My  father  has  said  nothing  to  me. 
Money  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  nothing 
at  all." 

Lancaster  laughed,  a  loud,  insulting  laugh. 
North  controlled  himself  and  stood  still, 
feeling  that  to  interfere  would  be  even  worse 
than  to  overhear.  He  could  see  them  now. 
Miss  Falkland  had  paused  and  turned  as  if 
to  go  back.  Lancaster  placed  himself  before 
her ;  she  remained  standing  still. 

"  You  think  you  can  play  with  me  and 
throw  me  away,  but  you  are  mistaken.  I 
am  not  going  to  be  taken  up  and  put  down 
just  as  it  suits  you  and  your  father.  You 
encouraged  me,  you  know  you  did  ;  you  gave 
me  every  right  to  think  you  cared  for  me. 
But  I  thought  better  of  it  and  I  went  away. 
Why  did  your  father  come  after  met  He 
knew  I  wanted  to  get  away  from  him.  But 
— "  with  an  oath,  '*  if  he  has  cheated  me  I'll 
be  even  with  him,  and  through  you.  I'll 
make  it  the  worse  for  him  if  you  don't  say 
*  yes  '  to  me." 

'^Are  you  mad,  Mr.  Lancaster,  to  speak 
to  me  in  this  way  1  I  tell  you  plainly,  once 
more,  nothing  on  earth  would  induce  me  to 
be  your  wife.     Let  me  pass,  if  you  please." 

But  Lancaster  still  barred  her  passage. 
North,  stepping  out  of  the  shadows,  took 
him  by  the  arm  and  said  quietly.  "  Come, 
Lancaster,  you  are  forgetting  yourself." 


MISS  FALKLAND. 
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Miss  Falkland  uttered  a  cry.  Lancaster 
started  back,  then  recovering  himself,  de- 
manded in  language  more  forcible  than 
elegant  what  he  meant  by  interfering. 

"Come,  come,"  said  North  tranquilly, 
"  there's  no  need  to  make  a  row.  You  come 
with  me,  and  let  Miss  Falkland  go,  if  she 
pleases." 

Lancaster  broke  out  into  threats,  and 
drew  nearer  to  his  adversary  with  a  bluster- 
ing air  of  menace.  It  appeared  to  North 
that  his  patience  had  now  lasted  long  enough. 
He  seized  the  young  man  by  the  two  shoulders 
and  flung  him  backwards  among  the  flowers 
and  bushes.  The  attack  was  unexpected. 
Lancaster  fell  at  full  length.  Miss  Falkland 
remained  standing  still,  until  North  drawing 
her  arm  into  his  walked  with  her  towards  the 
house.  She  was  trembling  from  head  to 
foot.  They  had  scarcely  turned  the  corner 
of  the  path  when  a  sob  broke  from  her. 
What  should  he  dol  He  shrank  from  ex- 
posing her  tears  to  the  flrst  comer  in  the 
brilliantly  lighted  entry.  At  the  end  of  a 
diverging  alley  there  was  a  thick  arbour. 
Lancaster  would  assuredly  not  seek  her 
there.  He  struck  into  this  dark  walk  and 
led  her  to  the  arbour.  She  sank  down  upon 
the  bench  and  wept  vehemently. 

"Don't,  don't,"  said  North  in  great  con- 
cern. "  You  must  not  distress  yourself.  He 
was  not  sober;  he  did  not  know  what  he 
was  saying." 

"  It's  not  that  I  It's  not  that ! "  sobbed 
she. 

Then,  by  a  great  effort,  she  checked  her 
tears.  She  stood  up ;  she  turned  away ;  she 
turned  back.  She  seemed  hardly  able  to 
control  her  voice  enough  for  speech.  Then 
she  said,  "You  don't  believe  him,  do  you? 
You  don't — don't  think  I  ever  gave  him  any 
reason  to  speak  so  ?  " 

"  No  woman  ever  gave  any  man  reason  to 
speak  so,"  Noi-th  replied  indignantly.  "  And 
as  to  Mr.  Lancaster,  I  have  known  him  far 
too  long  to  pay  any  regard  to  anything  he  may 
say,  even  when  he  is  sober.  Think  no  more 
about  it.     He  is  not  worth  remembering." 

"Thank  you,"  said  she.  She  paused  there, 
then,  "  If  I  had  been  anybody  different," 
said  she,  hesitating,  "it  would  not  have 
mattered.  But  if  one  is  poor,  and — and  in 
a  sort  of  way  unprotected,  people  seem  to 
think  that  one  is  a  different  sort  of  creature. 
I  have  got  not  to  caro — it  doesn't  matter 
what  they  think;  and  I  daresay  it  is  my 
own  fault.  But,  indeed,  I  never  deserved 
to  be  spoken  to  like  that." 


"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  North,  with  more 
fervour  than  his  cooler  reason  could  perhaps 
have  justi£ed. 

"  Thank  you,  again,"  said  she.  "  Thank 
you  for  everything.     Good-night." 

She  gave  him  her  hand  and  vanished 
among  the  trees. 

It  was  a  little  late  when  Miss  Falkland 
came  down  to  breakfast  next  morning  and 
she  found  the  room  but  thinly  peopled.  Her 
father  had  not  yet  appeared ;  Lancaster  was 
probably  in  the  same  case.  The  Maddens 
always  breakfasted  in  their  own  sitting  room, 
and  neither  Frank  Conway  nor  North  were 
to  be  seen.  She  concluded  that  they  had 
already  finished  their  meal.  But  pi'esently 
Frank  Conway  came  in  and  asked  for  another 
cup  of  coffee.  The  English  chapLiin,  who 
was  slowly  reading  a  long  letter  while  he 
ate  his  breakfast,  looked  up  and  asked, 
"  Have  you  seen  the  poor  fellow  off  1 " 

"Yes,  I  have  seen  him  off.  But  as  to 
*  poor  fellow  ' — "  He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"I  suppose  he  will  come  into  about  ^ve 
thousand  a  year." 

"  In — deed  !  A  Hampshire  family,  I 
think  1  I  fancy  I  must  have  met  the  brother 
once  in  Winchester." 

"  I  don't  much  fancy  he  is  a  great  loss  to 
the  family." 

"  Who  is  that,"  asked  another  Englishman 
at  some  little  distance,  "who  has  lost  a 
brother  and  come  into  five  thousand  a  year?" 

"North,"  answered  Frank,  and  as  he 
answered  he  glanced  across  at  Miss  Falkland. 

But  Miss  Falkland  had  lived  tho  life  of 
vicissitudes  in  hotels  too  long  to  betray  any 
emotion  at  the  departure  of  an  acquaintance 
so  recently  made,  and  Frank's  curiosity 
gained  nothing. 

Captain  Falkland,  when  he  heard  this 
news,  bestowed  a  few  curses  upon  his  fate, 
and  wished  he  had  known  a  little  sooner 
that  North's  brother  was  about  to  break  his 
neck.  Frank  Conway  regretted  his  friend 
for  a  day  or  two ;  the  Maddens  felt  an  un- 
spoken, but  sincere  relief ;  Miss  Falkland 
missed  a  supporting  presence,  and  no  one 
else  was  conscious  of  any  change.  Mr. 
Lancaster,  having  failed  in  that  purpose 
which  had  brought  him  back,  once  more 
departed  from  the  Hotel  des  Alpes  Vaudoises. 
The  D'Yverdonnes,  the  Maddens,  the  Falk- 
lands  followed  in  due  coiu*se ;  the  green 
shutters  were  closed  up;  the  red  flag  was 
taken  down,  and  the  birds  of  pa.ssage  left 
their  nest  to  be  a  plaything  for  the  winter 
snows  and  winds  until  next  year. 


(To  be  continued.) 


And  with    the  setting  sun  reach  Stockbridge  town. 
O'er  our  parch'd  tongue  the  rich  metheglin  glides. 
And  the  red  dainty  trout  our  knife  divides. 
Sad  melancholy  evVy  visage  wears ; 
What,  no  election  come  in  seven  long  years ! 
Of  all  our  race  of  Mayors,  shall  Snow  alone 
Be  by  Sir  Richard's  dedication  known  ? 
Our  streets  no  more  with  tides  of  ale  shall  float. 
Nor  cobblers  feast  three  years  upon  one  vote. 
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Next  morn,  twelve  miles  led  o'er  th'  unbounded  plain, 
Where  the  cloak'd  shepherd  guides  his  fleecy  train. 
No  leafy  bow'rs  a  noon-day  shelter  lend. 
Nor  from  the  chilly  dews    at  night  defend : 
With  wondrous  art,  he  counts  the  straggling  flock, 
And  by  the  sun  informs  you  what's  a  clock. 


i"y  c^iTj. 


How  are  our  shepherds  fall'n  from  ancient  days  ? 

No  Amaryllis  chants  alternate  lays; 

From  her  no  list'ning  echoes  learn  to  sing, 

Nor  with  his  reed  the  jocund  valleys  ring. 

Here  sheep  the  pasture  hide,  there  harvests  bend. 

See  Sarum's  steeple  o'er  yon  hill  ascend ; 


Our  horses  faintly  trot  beneath  the  heat, 
And  our  keen  stomachs  know  the  hour  to  eat. 
Who  can  forsake  thy  walls,  and  nof  admire 
The  proud  cathedral,  and  the  lofty  spire  ? 
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What  sempstress  has  not  proved  thy  scissors  good  ? 
From  hence  first  came  th'  intriguing  riding-hood. 
Amid  three  boarding-schools  well  stock'd  with   misses 
Shall  three  knight-errants  starve  for  want  of  kisses  ? 


Wnm  *  Dnmlng  tipBnoB  Tbohoii. 

O'er  the  green  turf  the  miles  slide  swift  away. 
And  Blandford  ends  the  labours  of  the  day. 
The  morning  rose ;  the  supper  reck'ning  paid, 
And  our  due  fees  discharge  to  man  and  maid. 


fym  a  Lravinfi  bfi  E 


The  ready  ostler  near  the  stirrup  stands, 

And  as  wc  mount,  our  half  pence  load  his  hands. 


11  Drawiilg  bf  HlIuH 


Now  the  Steep  hill  fair  Dorchester  o'erlooks, 
Border'd  by  meads,  and  wash'd  by  silver  brooks. 
Here  sleep  my  two  companions,  eyes  supprest, 
And  propt  in  elbow-chairs   they  snoring  rest : 
I  weary  sit,  and  with  my  pencil  trace 
Their  painful  postures,   and   their  eyeless   face ;  ■ 
Then  dedicate  each  glass  to  some  fair  name. 
And  on  the  sash  the  diamond  scrawls  my  flame. 

(To  6e  Continued.') 


fVom  a  Dnwitf  t|r  H.  W,  BncBES. 


SOME  LONDON  CITIZENS  AND  THEIE  MONUMENTS. 


Probably  uo  city  tunce  the  world  began, 
ever  had  so  little  connection  with  the  liveK 
and  homes  of  its  citizens  a;:  London  has  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  simply  the  place 
where  they  go  to  make  money,  to  do  busi- 
ness, to  inquire  into  the  state  of  trade,  "  go 
on  'Change,"  but  the  idea  of  living  there 
is  something  too  repulsive  to  be  contem- 
plated for  a  moment,  and  the  very  notion  of 
death  in  "the  city"  in  horrible,  and  seems 
to  suggest  a  sudden  attack  of  apoplexy  or  a 
paralytic  stroke.  Yet  to  our  grandfathers 
how  different  was  the  case ;  a  citizen  of 
London  eighty  years  back  never  dreamt  of 
living  anywhere  else  except  in  "the  city;" 
even  if  he  were  an  alderman  he  would  con- 
sider Cheapaide,  Bitihopsgate  or  Tower  Hill, 
as  a  sufficiently  aristocratic  locality  in  which 
to  set  up  his  household  gods  ;  here  he  lived 
with  his  wife,  sons  and  daughters,  and 
was  a  bon&fide  citizen  of  London  in  every 
sense  of  the  word ;  if  he  entertained  company 
his  visitors  came  from  the  surrounding 
streets;  he  gave  grand  old  dinner  parties 
with  turtle  and  magnificent  old  port,  in  the 
oak-panelled  room  above  his  counting-house. 
Belgravia  was  a  nasty  swamp,  where  no  man 
of  sense  would  think  of  living,  and  Bays- 
water  was  an  unknown  region  somewhere 
beyond  "Tybum-tree ;"  Piccadilly  and  St. 
James's  were  well  enough  for  courtiers  and 
west-end  dandies,  but  out  of  the  question 
as  the  habitat  of  a  city  man.     His  father 


and  grandfather  had  lived  in  the  same 
"  ward,"  and  probably  in  the  very  same 
house  which  he  inhabited,  in  it  they  had 
died,  and  he  was  born ;  round  the  corner 
was  the  plain  but  substantial  old  church, 
upon  the  walls  of  which  were  the  tablets 
recording  his  father  and  mother,  and  perhaps 
a  long  line  of  ancestors ;  at  the  altar  they 
had  been  married ;  and  they  slept  "  awaiticg 
the  resurrection  of  the  just  "  beneath  the 
very  spot  where  he  and  his  children  joined 
in  worship  every  Sunday  and  holy-day.  Thus 
the  city  was  his  first  and  last  home,  and  he 
loved  it  as  places  can  only  be  lored  by 
families  who  have  lived  from  generation  to 
generation  in  the  same  house — loved  it  with 
that  affection  which  even  now  clings  to  the 
word  "  home."  Unfortunately  we  Londoners 
now  liave  no  homes ;  what  with  short  leases, 
and  the  outrages  of  that  monster  of  un- 
righteousness, the  "jerry-builder,"  we  have 
become  a  nomadic  race,  we  are  wanderers 
over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

.When  the  antiquity  and  vast  wealth  of 
London  are  taken  into  consideration,  the 
memorials  of  its  citizens  are  neither  so  num- 
erous nor  magnificent  as  one  would  have 
expected.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this. 
One  of  course  is  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  old  City  churches,  including  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  were  destroyed  in  the  great  fire 
of  1666.  But  long  before  the  fire  the 
monuments  in   London  churches  had   been 
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Bhamefullj  mutilated  and  ill~treat«d  —  not 
so  much  from  religiouB  fanaticism,  as  from 
the  most  degrading  of  all  motives,  the  love 
of  gain !  Dugdale,  for  instance,  relates 
how  the  Protector  Somerset  pulled  down 
"  FardoD  church "  with  the  cloisters  and 
chaniel  chapel  of  old  St.  Paul's,  in  order  to 
build  his  own  house  out  of  the  materials, 
Dugdale  says  that  the  monuments  in  these 
chapels  and  the  adjoining  cloist«r  "  surpassed 
in  numherand  curious  workmanship  all  other 
that  were  in  the  cathedral  itself  "  ! 

Nor  did  the  monuments  of  the  cathedral 
long  escape  Sacrilege  and  avarice,  for  in  the 
year  1645  they  were  ransacked  and  many  of 
them  broken  down  and  destroyed,  in  order 
that  any  treasures  they  might  conceal  should 
be  taken  away.  But  for  Prefaced  iniquity, 
nothing  can  surpass  the  impious  act  that  was 
perpetrated  at  the  magnificent  church  of  the 
"  Grey  Friars,"  the  site  of  which  is  now 
occupied  by  the  "  Bluecoat  School." 

"In  this  church  of  the  'Grey  Friars,'" 
says  Maitland,  "  there  were  nine  tombs  of 
alabaster  and  marble,  surrounded  with  pal- 
lisados  of  iron  in  the  choir;  and  one  tomb 
in  the  body  of  the  church  also  coped  with 
iron,  all  pulled  down,  besides  seven  score 
gravestones  of  marble,  all  told  /or  SO/.,  or 
thereaioute,  bj/  Sir  Martin  Bowes,  goldgmil/t 
and  alderman  of  London  "  I 

Even  the  grave  of  the  celebrated  Sir 
Bichard  Whittiagton  did  not  escape  dese- 
cratiou  at  the  hands  of  impious  and  avaricious 
scoundrels ;  for  in  the  reign-  of  Ekiward  VI. 
the  parson  of  St.  Micliael  Boyal,  thinking 
that  some  great  treasure  was  buried  in 
Whittingtou's  tomb,  caused  tlie  monument 
to  be  broken  down  and  bis  body  torn  from 
its  coffin.  Finding  nothing  eUe  to  steal, 
however,  this  ecelesiiLstical  vagabond  robbed 
the  grave  of  the  lead  sheeting  inclosing  the 
body  I  Now  when  it  is  home  in  mind  that 
such  scoundrels  as  Sir  Richard  Bowes  and 
the  parson  of  St.  Michael  Boyal  were  allowed 
to  go  unhanged,  the  wonder  is  uot  that  so 
few  ancient  monuments  esist  in  London 
churches,  but  that  any  should  have  escaped  ; 
and  that  we  still  find  such  churches  as  St. 
Saviour's,  Southwark,  St.  Helen's,  and  Alt 
Hallows',  Barking,  full  of  monuments,  sorae 
of  which  date  back  to  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries.  One  of  the  earliest  and  lurst 
highly  interesting  is  that  of  Gower  the  poot, 
in  the  first-named  chui'ch.  Gower  has  been 
so  overshadowed  by  the  mighty  genius  of  his 
contemporary,  personal  friend,  and  pupil, 
Chaucer,  that  his  works  are  now  little  rend, 
and  less  known  than  they  ought  to  be. 
By    some  writers   Gower   is  claimed  as    the 


father  of  English  poetry.  Dr.  Johnson 
certainly  took  this  view,  indeed  he  says  that 
Gower  was  the  Jirtt  auihor  who  can  be  said 
to  have  written  English. 


fVvH  d  Dratttuff  bf  H.  W.  Bkkwck. 

His  chief  works  are  the  Speculum  Medi- 
tates, Vox  Cletiianlii,  and  Conjessio  ATnantii. 
He  was  greatly  favoured  by  Richard  II. 
It  has  been  stated  that  Gower,  who  was 
both  a  very  rich  and  very  charitable  man, 
rebuilt  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Overy 
(now  St.  Saviour's),'  but  this  is  thoroughly 
incorrect,  as  the  whole  shell  of  the  building 
before  the  lamentable  rebuilding  of  the  nave 

'  Dr.  Mar;kcy  gays, 
"This  church  wqs  rebuilt  by  Joliti  Gowc-r  the  Rhymer, 
Who  in  Richard's  piy  camt  was  a  fortunate  climber. 
Should  any  cme  start,  'tis  but  right  he  should  know  it, 
Oor  wight  was  a  Unyer  as  well  as  a  jioet." 
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fifty  years  back,  dated  from  the  13tl»  century, 
and  it  was,  and  still  is,  a  splendid  example 
of    the    Early    English    style.       Extensive 
repairs  and  alterations  however  were  carried 
out  in  the    14th  century,  especially  in  the 
nave  and  south  transept,  and  to  these  it  ig 
probable  that  Gower  contributed.      Unfor- 
tunately his  tomb  does  not  occupy  its  original 
position,  which  was  in  the  north  aisle  of  the 
nave  near  the  altar  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
specially  mentioned  in  the  poet's  will,  and  it 
is  a  somewhat  remarkable  coincidence  that 
both    Gower' B    and    Chaucer's    monuments 
should  have   been   removed   and   placed  in 
thoroughly  uncanonical  positions,  i.e.,  north 
and  south,  instead  of  east  and  west.    Gower's 
tomb,  however,  is  the  genuine  monu- 
ment, erected  to  his  memory,  dii-ectly 
after  liis  death,  whereas  Chaucer's  is 
a  very  doubtful  affair,  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  it  was  not  origin- 
ally intended  to  (Commemorate  some 
other    individual.       Gower's    monu- 
ment is  a  good  example  of  a  canopied 
altar-tomb  of    the  early    "  Perpen- 
dicular "  style,  the  effigy  ia  clothed 
in  a  long  gown,  probably  some  legal 
costume,  its  Gower  was  a  member 
of   the  Inner   Temple,  the  hair  is 
worn  long,  and  the  head   crowned 
with  a  wreath  of  roses.     In  addition 
to  the  effigy  the  tomb  was  originally 
adorned    with    figures    of    Charity, 
Mercy,  and   Pity — the   figures   ore 
gone,  but  the  inscriptions  refeiTing 
to  them  (in  old  French)  iiave  been 
restored. 

Gower's  is  not  the  only  interest- 
ing monument  in  St.  Saviour's 
Church.  Close  to  the  high  altar  is 
the  elegant  monument  of  "  Richard 
Humble,  Alderman  of  London."  This 
tomb  stands  under  one  of  the  arches 
of  the  choir,  and  we  venture  to 
suggest  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St.  Paul's,  that  tliey  might  from 
seeing  the  experiment  tried  (on  a 
small  scale  of  course),  judge  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  .the  Wellington 
monument  if  placed  in  a  similar 
position  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
Kothing  could  certainly  have  a 
better  effect  than  Humble's  tomb 
in  St.  Saviour's.  R.  Humble,  and 
his  son  Peterwho  erected  this  elegant 
monument  to  the  memory  of  his 
father  and  mother,  bestowed  a  grant  of 
.£5  it.  per  annum  for  ever  to  the  parish, 
secured  upon  certain  tenements  adjoining 
Three  Crown  Gate,  Southwark. 


The  inscription  is  very  graceful,  and  ia 
generally  attributed  to  Quarles.  Taylor  in 
his  annals  of  St.  Mary  Overy  favours  this 
theory,  hut  at  the  same  time  points  out  the 
great  similarity  of  the  lines  to  some  written 
by  Beaumont. 

The  epitaph  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Like  to  the  dainask  rose  j-ou  see. 
Or  like  the  blossom  on  the  tree, 
Or  like  the  dainty  flower  of  May, 
Or  like  the  morning  of  the  day.' 
Or  like  the  sun,  or  like  the  shade. 
Or  like  the  gourd  which  Jonas  had  ; 
Even  so  is  man,  whose  tltrend  is  Epun, 
Drawn  out  and  cut,  and  so  is  done  ! 


The  rose  witlicrp,  the  bloaiom  blasteth 
The  flower  fadi's,  the  morning  haa(«th. 
The  sun  sctis  the  shadow  flies. 
The  goiu^  conaimiea,  the  man  he  dies.* 
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In  striking  contrast  to  tho  elegant  monu- 
ment of  Humble  with  its  graceful  inscription 
is  the  pretentious  and  coarti«  tomb  of  Dr. 
Lockyer  with  the  following  abaurd  epitaph : — 

■*  Here  Loclcypr  lien  interr'd  ;  enoiich,  his  name 
Speaks  one  hnth  few  competitors  in  fame, 
A  nune  so  great,  so  gen'ral,  it  may  scorn 
Inscriptions  which  do  viil;;ar  tombs  adorn. 
A  diminution  'tis  to  write  in  verse, 
His  eulogies,  wliicli  most  men's  mouths  rehearse. 
His  virtues  tintl  his  pills  nre  so  well  known 
That  envy  can't  confine  them  under  stone. 


to  King  James  the  Firtit.  The  monument  ie 
constructed  of  stone,  painted  and  gilt,  and 

hearing  half-length  effigies  of  John  Treheame 
and  his  wife  with  smaller  figures  of  four 
children. 

The  epitaph  is  as  follows  : — 


"  Had  kin}jG  a  power  to  lend  their  sulijecls  breaUi 
Treheome,  thou  shouldst  not  be  cast  down  by 


But  they'll  Furvive  liis  dust  nnd  not  expire 
Till  all  things  else  nt  th'  universal  fire. 
This  verse  is  lost,  liis  pills  embalm  him  safe 
To  future  times  without  an  epitaph. 
Deceased,  April  2(i,  a.b.  mil.    A^tcd  Ta,' 

We  presume  that  the  intention  of  the 
sculptor  who  executed  the  effigy  which  re- 
cliuex  upon  this  tomb,  was  to  represent  Dr. 
Lockyer  immediately  after  having  partaken 
of  some  of  bis  celebrated  pills.  The  expreti> 
uioa  of  the  good  doctor's  countenance  cer- 
tainly conveys  that  impression. 

Nearly  opposite  to  the  monument  of 
Humble  is  another  very  much  In  the  flame 
style  though  inferior  as  a  work  of  art.  It 
records  John  Trelieame  "gentleman-porter" 


Thy  royal  master  slill  would  keep  thee  then, 
But  length  of  days  is  beyond  reach  of  men, 
Nor  wealth,  nor  sIrenglJi,  nor  great  men's  Idv4 


Tlic  wounds  death's 


s  make,  fur  thou  h 


In  thy  king's  court  good  pliii'e  to  thee  is  given, 
Whence  thou  slinlt  i-o  to  the  King's  court  ia 

Taylor,  in  his  annals  of  St.  Mary  Overy, 
gives  the  following  inscription  which  was 
upon  a  stone  below  the  monument : — - 

"  Under  this  marble  doth  the  body  rest  of 
John  Traheme.  that  served  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
died  chief  gentleman  porter  to  King  James,  the 
i2fnd  ilaie  of   October,  Anno  D'ni   ItilS.     Here 
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also  restetli  Margaret,  the  wife  of  the  said  John 
Tralieme,  wlio  lived  toRether  man  and  wife  50 
years,  and  died  the  22nd  of  January,  Anno  D'ni 
1645.  Here  also  lieih  Jolm  Tralieme,  eldest  son 
of  the  said  John  and  Mnr^taret,  who  died  chief 
clerke  of  the  kitchen  to  King  James  1 ,  22nd  of 
August,  Anno  D'ni  164S." 

From  an  entry  in  the  veatry-books  of  St, 
Saviour's,  Southwark,  it  appears  that  in  the 


StMi  ■  Oravin;  tt  H.  TV.  Brewer. 

year  1577  John  Treheame  was  fined,  and 
liad  to  pay  double,  for  withholding  his  tithes  ! 
Perhaps  Trehearne,  like  his  royal  master, 
found  money  difficult  to  come  by.  Adjoining 
Trehearne's  monument  is  a  mediieval  recessed 
arch,  which,  aft^r  the  mannei'  so  common 
in  the  period  immediately  following  the 
Beformation,  has  been  filched  from  its  original 
purposes  and  made  to  do  duty  as  a  memorial 
to  "Thomas  Cure,  Esq."  Thomas  Cure  was 
saddler  to  Edward  VI„  Mary,  and  Elizabeth. 
He  was  a  great  benefactor  ti>  the  parish,  and 
founded  a  most  excellent  imttitution  called 
"the  college,"  which  stiU  exists.  It  is  a 
kiad  of  almshouse  with  a  warden  and  pen- 
sioners. The  book  of  statutes  drawn  up  by 
Cure  himself  stiil  exists.  They  relate  1«  the 
government  of  the  establishment,  number  of 
inmates,  mode  of  election,  &c.,  with  certain 
injunctions  against  "  tippUnge  in  howses," 
"  begginge,"  "  swearinge,"  and  "  raylinge." 
Cure  also  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
joint  founders  of  St.  Saviour's  School.  His 
epitaph,  which  is  written  in  hexameters  and 


pentameters,  is  a  singidar  example  of  I^tin 
punning,  and  if  we  were  given  to  the  same 
bad  habit  we  might  feel  inclined  to  suggest 
that  it  must  have  been  the  origin  of  a  now 
obsolete  song  called  The  Perfect  Cure. 

"Eliiobetha  tibi  Prineepp,  servibit  Equorum 

A  BelliB  Gurus  qiiem  lapis  iste  tegit 

Serviit,  Edwanio  Regi  Maria^jue  Sorori 

Principibiis   ma^a  CRt  laus  placui:ise  tribute 
Convixit  cunctiis  charus.     Respiiblica  Cnne 

Semper  erat  Onro  commoda  plebia  erant 
Dnni  vixit  tribui  senibiis  alcudis 
Nummorum  in  sumptiis  Annna  dona  Domos. 
Ohiit  24  Die  Maii  An  Doni  1588," 

A  precisely  similar  arched  recess  to  that 
converted  into  a  monument  to  Cure,  and  im- 
mediately adjoining  it,  is  occupied  by  a  finely 
carved  effigy  of  a  knight  cut  out  of  a  single 
log  of  oak.  This  interesting  work  of  art 
dates  from  tho  thirteenth  century.  It  is 
quite  uncertain  who  is  commemorated  by 
tliis  beautiful  statue.  St«w  is  supposed  to 
allude  to  it  as  William,  Earl  of  Surrey,  of 
the  De  Warren  family,  but  Taylor  seems  to 
prove  pretty  distinctly  that  by  no  possibility 
could  any  Earl  of  Surrey  with  the  Christian 
name  William  have  been  buried  at  St. 
Saviour's,  and  considers  that  it  represents 
Reginald  de  Warren,  who  was  certainly  a 
benefactor  to  St.  Saviour's. 

In  the  lady-i'hapel  of  St.  Saviour's  is  to 
be  seen  the  remains  of  the  once  sumptuous 
monument  to  Launcelot  Andrews,  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  Bishop  Andrews  was  a  Lon- 
doner, and  was  born  in  the  parish  of  All 
Hallows,  Barking,  of  humble  parents.  It  is 
said  that  his  father  was  a  sailor.  Born  in 
1555,  he  received  his  education  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  School,  and  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  subsequently  appointed 
chaplain  to  Secretary  Walsingham,  aftei* 
which  his  advance  was  rapid.  From  Prebend 
of  Southwell  he  became  Prebend  of  St.  Paul's 
and  vicar  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate.  In 
1589  he  was  elected  master  of  Pembroke, 
Cambridge,  in  1601  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  in 
1605  Bishop  of  Chichester,  in  1609  he  wa« 
translated  to  Ely,  and  in  1619  to  Winchester. 
He  was  a  person  of  extraordinary  genius, 
and  great  industry,  piety,  and  generosity. 
He  establislied  several  scholarships  in  Cam- 
bridge, restored  Ely  House  in  Holbom,  and 
wos  a  benefactor  to  St.  Saviour's  Church 
and  parish.  It  is  snid  that  he  was  the  only 
man  at  court  who  could  keep  King  James 
the  First  "  in  order,"  when  that  monarch 
was  in  one  of  his  lively  moods.  A  very 
characteristic  anecdote  is  related  on  the 
authority  of   the  poet  Waller.     Upon   one 
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of  tboB6  very  numerouB  occa^ons  when 
James  had  been  trying,  in  vain,  to  get 
money  out  of  the  parliament,  Waller  went 
to  see  his  majesty  at  dinner,  and  found  him 
evidently  in  a  very  bad  temper,  doing  his 
befit  to  make  every  one  about  him  as  un- 
comfortable as  possible,  Neile,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  and  Andrews,  Bishop  of  Wineh^iter, 
were  present.  The  king,  turning  to  Neile, 
asked  him  the  following  question,  "  My  lord, 
cannot  I  take  my  subjecte'  money  without  all 
this  formality  in  parliaments"  Neile,  who 
vraa  a  sycophant,  answered  directly.  "  God 
forbid,  air,  but  you  should ;  you  are  the  very 
breath  of  our  nostrils."  Whereupon  the 
king,  turning  to  Andrews,  asked,  "  Well,  my 
lord,  what  say  you  1"  "Sir,"  replied  Andrews, 
"  I  have  no  skill  to  judge  in  parliamentary 
cases."  James  waa  not,  however,  to  be  put 
oS  so  easily,  and  insisted  upon  having  a 
distinct  and  prompt  answer  to  his  question. 
So  Andrews  said,  "Then,  sir,  I  think  it 
quite  lawful  for  you  to  take  my  brother 
Neiie'a  money,_/or  ke  offers  it .'  " 

Andre  wsapp^ar.-i,  amongst  other  intellectual 
qualities,  to  have  possessed  that  of  being 
u  most  wonderful  linguist.  Puller  says  that 
"  he  was  so  well  skilled  in  all  (especially 
Oriental)  languages,  that  some  conceive  he 
might  (if  then  living)  almost  have  served  as 
an  lnterpret«r  General  at  the  Confusion  of 
Tongues."  From  the  words,  "Cielebs  hinc 
migravit  ad  aureolem  cielestem,"  in  his 
epitaph,  it  appears,  that  Andrews  believed 
in  ecclesiastical  celibacy,  or  at  any  rate, 
practised  it  in  his  own  person.  Launcelot 
Andrews  died  at  Winchester  House,  South- 
wark,  in  1626,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his 
age.  His  montunent,  like  that  of  Gower,  is 
not  in  its  original  position ;  it  formerly  stood 
in  a  chapel  to  the  east  of  the  lady-chapel, 
'which  was,  for  some  senseless  reason,  pulled 
ilown  when  the  church  was  "restored"  some 
half  a  century  back.  He  is  buried  in  a 
somewhat  remarkable  manner,  the  coffin 
being  placed,  not  underground  as  is  the  usual 
-way,  but  bricked  up  within  the  tomb  itself. 
There  are  many  other  interesting  monuments 
in  St.  Saviour's  Church,  which  is  also  the 
resting-place  of  Fleteher,  who  died  of  the 
[ilague  in  1635  jPhilipMassinger,  1639  i  and 
Gdmond  Shakespeare,  brother  of  the  poet. 

In  speaking  of  the  monuments  of  London 
citizens,  those  of  the  two  great  chroniclers 
of  London,  Stow  and  Speed,  must  not  be 
overlooked  or  forgotten.  Singularly,  both 
were  tailors  and  neither  of  them  brought 
up  to  literature.  Stow's  history  is  a  sad 
one,  for  the  only  patronage  he  waa  able 
to  obtain   (if   patronage   it   can   he   called) 


was  a  license  to  beg  from  James  the  First  I 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  died  iu 
a  state  of  poverty,  but  it  is  difEcult  to 
reconcile  this  statement  with  the  fact  of  tha 
exceedingly  costly  monument  erected  by  hia 
widow  over  his  remains,  which  aro  interred 
in  his  parish  church  of  8t.  Andrew  Under- 
shaft.  No  statement  is  made  in  the  epitaph 
to  suggest  the  idea  that  a  puhhc  subscription 
was  made  for  this  monument,  on  the  contrary; 
it  states  distinctly  that  b^lizabeth,  his  sorrow- 
ing wife,  erected  it  as  a  perpetual  memorial 


of   her   love   for   him.     The   epitaph   is   i 

follows  : — 

"  MfuioriB!  Saunuu 
Resurrect  ion  uni  in  Christo.     Hie  expL-elut 
Joannes  Slowe  civis  Londinensis  qui  in         „ 
Antiquia  monumentie  eruendis  accura-  „ 

lisaima  dili^entia  usua  Aujjliee  annalus       ■   „ 
et  civitatia  Londiui  synopsim  Bene  dn  „ 

Sua  Bene  de  Postera  etate  meritus  In-  „ 

culentor  ucripsit,  ViUeq  atudio  pie  et  „ 

probe  decurso.     Ohiit  fetatis  Anno  80. 

Die  5  Aprilis  1605.  _ 
Elixobetha  conjux  ut  Pcrpetuu 
Sui  Amoris  testementiim.     Dolenu "' 
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NorcAD  wequite  understand  howa  professional 

beggar  could  be  described  as  "civisLoudinen- 
sis."  Stow's  monument  has  been  described 
as  being  constructed  of  terra-cotta,  and  we 
notice  that  it  is  so  stated  in  a  recent  work. 
This  is,  however,  incorrect,  as  it  is  for  the 
most  part  composed  of  veined  English  alalias- 
ter,  with  black  marble  introduced  in  the 
frieze,  and  a  white  marble  plinth.  The  use 
of  English  alabaster  seems  to  prove  it  to  be 
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native  workmanship,  and  it  bears  such  a 
strong  resemblance  in  the  treatment  of  the 
heraldic  design  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
composition  to  the  tomb  of  Humble  in  St. 
Saviour's,  Southwark,  that  we  ai-e  inclined 
to  think  that  both  monuments  were  the  work 
of  the  same  architect  or  sculptor.  The 
figure  of  the  old  chronicler  is  represented 
sitting  at  a  desk  writing,  with  a  reai  pr.n  in 
his  hand.  The  pen  has  been  stolen  over  and 
over  again,  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
the  idtntieal  pea  with  whidt  he  tcrote  /lis 
chrtmiclee.  This  monument  is  perhaps  taken 
better  care  of  than  any  in  Loudon. 

The  monument  to  Speed  in  St.  Giles's, 
Cripplegate,  is  far  smaller  and  less  magnifi 
cent  than  that  of  Stow,  although  Speed  was 
a  more  prosperous  man  than  Stow ;  for 
owing  to  the  patronage  of  Sir  Pulke  Greville 
he  was  in  tolerably  comfortable  circumstances, 
in  fact,  it  was  througli  the  liberality  of  that 
nobleman  that  Speed  was  enabled  to  publish 
his  voluminous  works.  Tbe  assistance  must 
have  Iteen,  however,  greatly  needed,  as  Speed 
had  an  immense  family— twelve  sons  and  six 
daughters !  His  principal  works  were  Tfie 
TlieatTf.  of  Great  Brilain,  The  HUtory  of 
Great  Briiata,  and  the  genealogical  tables 
which  are  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  some  of 
the  old  copies  of  the  Bible.     Speed's  monu- 


ment is  a  very  pretty  piece  of  design,  composed 
in  the  form  of  a  triptych  opened  out.  The 
centre  forms  a  niched  recess,  in  which  is  a 
good  three-quarter  effigy  of  Speed  with  bis 
right  hand  resting  upon  a  book,  and  his  left 
upon  a  skull.  Unfortunately  the  monument 
is  so  high  up,  and  the  church  eo  dark,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  read  tbe  inscriptions  which 
are  cut  upon  what  would  be  the  doors  of  the 
triptych.  They  are  in  Latin,  and  are  given 
at  full  length  by  Maitland  in  his  Ilittorj/  of 
London,  from  which  we  gather  the  facta  that 
he  died  upon  the  28th  of  July,  1629,  aged 
77.  The  inscription  to  his  wife  records  tbe 
fact  that  they  lived  together  man  and  wife 
for  fifty-seven  years,  and  she  bore  bim  twelve 
sons  and  six  daughters,  and  died  in  the 
year  1628. 

No  church  in  London  contains  so  many 
memorials  to  eminent  citizens  as  does  the 
singular  old  priory  church  of  St.  Helen's, 
and  its  monuments  are  more  sumptuous  and 
magnificent  than  any  to  be  found  outside 
Westminster  Abbey,  One  of  the  earliest  in 
point  of  date  is  the  magnificent  altar-tomb 
of  Sir  John  Crosby. 

Sir  John  Crosby  was  a  wealthy  woolstapler 
and  grocer  who  became  alderman  of  London 
and  sheriff  in  1470,  and  was  knighted  by 
Edward  the  Fourth  in  1471,  together  with 
eleven  other  aldermen,  for  defending  the  city 
of  London  against  a  piratical  expedition, 
undertaken  by  Thomas  Kevil.  natural  son  of 
Lord  Falconbridge.  After  Henry  VI.  had 
been  imprisoned  Edward  went  to  give  battle 
toCatberineof  Anjou,and  during  his  absence, 
the  Bastard  Falconbridge,  wlio  had  for  several 
years  been  engaged  in  acts  of  piracy,  landed 
with  a  crew  of  bucaneers  in  Kent.  Under 
the  excuse  that  he  was  going  to  restore  King 
Henry  he  collected  a  rabble  army  of  some 
17,000  men.  He  arrived  at  Southwark  in 
May,  1471,  and  soon  became  possessed  of 
that  place,  ordering  3,000  of  his  men  to 
cross  the  river  in  boats  and  assault  Alders- 
gate  and  Bishopsgate,  whilst  he  himself 
attempted  to  force  London  Bridge ;  he  set 
fire  to  and  desti-oyed  sixty  houses.  Stow 
says  that  Falconbridge  burnt  the  gate  and 
all  the  bouses  as  far  as  the  drawbridge  to 
the  numlier  of  thirteen.  The  city  wa-s, 
however,  so  bravely  defended,  that  Fabyan's 
Chronicle  says,  "  The  Bastarde  with  his  ship 
men  wer  chased  unto  their  shippes  lying 
at  Blackewall,  and  there  in  chase  many 
slaine.  And  the  said  Bastarde  the  night 
followyng,  stale  out  bis  shippes  out  of  the 
river  and  bo  departed  and  escaped  for  that 
tyme."  '  Sir  John  Crosby  was  the  builderof 
'  "  Memorials  of  London  Bridge." 
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Crosby  Pal^e,  now  called  Crosby  Hall,  which 
was  in  its  time  the  loftiest  and  most  beautiful 
house  in  the  city;  it  is  rather  unusual  to 
find  in  mediaeval  times  a  palace  erected  upon 
leasehold  ground,  yet  Maitland  says,  "  That 
it  was  built  upon  ground  let  to  him  upon  a 
99  years'  lease  from  the  year  1466  to  the 
year  1565,  for  the  annual  rent  of  III,  6«.  8d.** 
Sir  John  Crosby  died  in  1475. 

The  inscription  upon  the  tomb  is  nearly 
illegible,  but  according  to  Weaver,  was  as 
follows : — 

'*  Orate  pro  aniniabus  Johannis  Crosby  militis 
Aid.  atque  Tempore  vite  Majoris  staple  ville 
Calais,  et  Agnetis,  Uxoris  sue,  ac  Thome,  Kichardi, 
Johannis,  Johannis,  Marc^arite,  et  Johanne  Lib- 
eroruni,  ejnsdem  Johannis  Crosby,  militis.  llle 
obiit  1475  et  ilia  1476,  Quorum  animabus  pro- 
pitietur  Deus.'' 

The  tomb  of  John  Crosby  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  most  valuable  examples  of  monu- 
mental architecture  in  the  country.  It 
consists  of  a  lofty  altar-tomb  adorned  with 
traceried  panels  separated  by  double  but- 
tresses with  niches  between  them.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  tomb  consists  of  a  high 
plinth  and  boldly  moulded  double  base  adorned 
with  quatrefoils.  The  slab  is  richly  moulded, 
and  has  the  inscription  cut  in  brass.  The 
effigies  which  recline  upon  the  slab  represent 
Sir  John  and  his  wife.  They  are  splendid 
examples  of  mediaeval  sculpture.  The  male 
figure  is  clothed  in  full  aimour,  and  the 
female  offers  a  valuable  specimen  of  the 
costume  of  the  period  with  the  peculiar 
headdress  so  characteristic  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century;  two  small  angels 
support  the  cushion  under  the  head,  and 
there  is  a  dog  at  the  foot.  Sir  John's  head 
reclines  upon  his  helmet  which  is  plumed 
and  crested.  The  body  of  the  tomb  is  of 
Purbeck  marble,  and  the  figures  appear  to  be 
of  white  alabaster  decorated  with  colours. 
The  monument  is  placed  under  a  large  arch 
which  opens  from  the  chancel  into  a  kind  of 
side  chapel. 

Another  monument  which  cannot  fail  to 
attract  attention  in  St.  Helen's  is  that  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  on  the  opposite  aisle  of  the 
chancel.  The  Greshams  were  an  old  Norfolk 
family ;  the  father  of  Sir  Thomas  was  a  very 
prosperous  London  merchant,  who  was  elected 
Lord  Mayor  in  1537.  Sir  Bichard  died  in 
1548.  Sir  Thomas  was  bom  in  London  in 
the  year  1514,  and,  like  his  father,  was  a 
very  prosperous  trader.  The  Greshams  do 
not  cjeem  to  have  been  possessed  of  any  very 
noble  qualities,  and  they  appear  to  have  been 
quit«    as  accommodating  in  theii*   religious 


and  political  views  as  the  celebrated  vicar  of 
Bray.  We  find  the  father  at  one  time  figur- 
ing as  the  friend  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  then 
becoming  equally  friendly  and  intimate  with 
Thomas  Cromwell,  from  whom  he  obtained 
some  nice  pickings  of  monastic  property. 
His  son,  Sir  Thomas,  appears  to  have  been 
equally  condescending  in  his  views,  and  was 
certainly  not  particularly  scrupulous  as  to 
his  trading  transactions.  He  was  for  a  con- 
siderable period  king's  agent  at  Antwerp, 
and  his  proceedings  in  that  capacity  might 
have  been  what  Ainericans  call  '*  cute,"  and 
some  historians  seem  to  regard  them  as 
uncommonly  clever,  but  in  point  of  fact 
many  an  unfortunate  smuggler  has  been 
hanged  for  less  questionable  transactions. 
Sir  T.  Gresham  is,  however,  chiefly  known 
as  the  founder  of  the  Boyal  Exchange,  which 
it  is  said  that  he  built  in  imitation  of  the 
Bourse  at  Antwerp.  If  the  existing  views 
of  the  building  are  correct,  the  resemblance 
is  not  very  striking.  The  Bourse  at 
Antwerp  is  a  square  court  surrounded  by  an 
open  arcade  or  loggia,  and  so  was  the  first 
Boyal  Exchange;  but  here  all  resemblance 
ends.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
Sir  T.  Gresham  employed  Flemish  architects 
and  workmen,  but  unfortunately  nearly  every 
nobleman  during  the  Tudor  reigns  did  the 
same  thing.  Henry  YIL,  just  towards  the  end 
of  his  reign,  set  this  unfortunate  precedent 
upon  a  small  scale  by  bringing  over  Torrigiano. 
Henry  VIIL  seems  to  have  employed  a 
whole  host  of  foreigners.  Protector  Somer- 
set, in  Edward  VI. 's  days,  brought  over 
John  of  Padua,  who  built  Somerset  House. 
The  consequence  of  this  was  that  English 
art  rapidly  deteriorated,  as  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  effigies  of  Sir  John  Crosby 
and  the  statues  upon  the  monuments  at  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century  with  those 
upon  the  monuments  dating  from  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. — such  for  instance 
as  those  of  Trehearne,  Stow,  or  Launcelot 
Andrews.  The  English  school  of  painting 
suffered  even  more  from  the  Tudor  patronage 
of  foreigners,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  paintings  upon  the  Norfolk  screens  with 
the  daubs  executed  upon  the  walls  and 
screens  of  our  churches  in  the  time  of  James 
L,  in  fact,  the  English  school  of  painters 
was  completely  strangled  by  the  Tudors,  and 
ceased  to  exist.  That  it  was  a  school  capable 
of  producing  fine  works  no  one  can  doubt, 
who  has  studied  the  paintings  upon  the 
screens  of  Banworth,  Worstead,  and  Ayls- 
ham  Churches.  Of  course,  the  Beformation 
had  much  to  do  with  this  deterioration  of 
art,  but  the  almost  exclusive  patronage  by 
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the  Tudor  sovereigns  of  foreign  artists  and 
workmoQ  did  almost,  if  not  quite  as  much. 
Architecture,  of  course,  suffered  with  the 
other  &rtE.  Why  the  later  Perpendicular 
style  should  tiave  received  the  name  of  "  the 
Tudor  style "  it  is  difficult  to  say,  except 
that  the  Tudors  destroyed  it. 

Sir  T.  Uresham's  Boyal  Exchange  was  very 
badly  built,*  and  he  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  several  stratagems  to 
let  the  shops.  The  whole 
building  very  soon  fell  into 
a  state  of  bad  repair,  and 
had  to  be  plastered  over, 
and  in  fact  it  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  "  jerry 
building."  The  shops  on 
the  basement  floor  wore  so 
damp  that  although  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  forced 
the  holders  of  the  upper 
story  to  take  and  pay  for 
them,  they  were  soon 
abandoned    as    worthless.  mohdwht 

In  1582  some  portion  of  ^ 

the  gateway  fell  down. 
As  Sir  Thomas  died  in  1579,  leaving  his 
wife  a  life  interest  in  the  rents  for  the 
shops  attached  to  the  Eoyal  Exchange, 
there  was  a  dispute  concerning  the  neces- 
sary repairs  between  Lady  Gresham  and 
the  city  authorities ;  these  disputes  ended 
in  most  unseemly  and  painful  litigation, 
Gresham's  other  great  work  "  Gresham  Col- 
lege "  seems  to  have  been  equally  unfortu- 
nate, in  fact,  it  formed  a  regular  bone  of  con- 
tention. The  trustees  seem  to  have  been 
perpetually  at  loggerheads  with  the  pro- 
fessors, and  the  professors  spent  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  in  disputing  with  one 
another.  Their  salaries  were  at  one  time 
stopped  altogether,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
college  got  into  Chancery.  Although  the  lec- 
tures are  still  given  and  some  of  them  well 
attended,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
institution  never  realised  the  idea  of  its 
founder,  which  seems  to  liave  been  the  estab- 

'  The  clearinR  tlio  sil«  for  the  Rojiil  Eich«ngn 
appears  not  to  have  bpen  unsccompiuiieil  with  mis- 
fortuQes.  "  The  liij  dny  of  February,  1565,  beyinge 
FiTilay,  the  howsys  iiore  to  ye  ouiiduite  in  Comliylle, 
abovt  ye  nomber  of  Ix  housholds,  poote  luid  ryche, 
were  eryed  by  the  hellmaa  aliowt  ye  citie  of  London 
to  be  Bolde  to  thera  that  wowld  gvve  mooate  for  them, 
and  remove  the  same  from  theiis,  that  in  that  place 

ye  merchaunta  mowgt  Iiuyld  theyr  butsse Ii: 

yc  piillynae  dowiie  wlierof  dyverse  penoim  were  sore 
hart  njid  ij  in  poryll  of  deathe."—S low's  Memoranda. 
Edited  by  James  Gardiner  (Camden  Society). 


lisbment  of  a  kind  of  university.  Perhaps 
the  establishment  of  the  London  TTniversity 
has  cut  the  groand  from  under  it. 

Gresham's  monument  in  St.  Helen's  is  a 
somewhat  heavy  and  uninteresting  structure, 
more  fit  for  a  churchyard  than  the  interior 
of  a  sacred  edifice:  it  is  a  sarcophagus 
tomb  with  fluted  sides,  and  large  armorial 
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'scutcheons,  the  latter  are  certainly  well 
carved.  The  material  is  a  yellowish  marble, 
probably  Italian,  and  there  is  rather  a 
foreign  look  about  the  treatment  ot  the 
design  which  suggests  the  idea  that  it  is 
the  work  of  Flemish,  or  possibly,  French 
artists.  There  is  no  inscription  upon  it, 
except  simply  the  name.  The  monument  is 
surrounded  by  a  heavy  and  ugly  iron  railing, 
which  gives  it  a  dreary  appearance,  forming 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  splendid  monument 
of  Sir  John  Pickering  in  front  of  it,  or  the 
charming  old  Tudor  altar-tomb  behind  it. 

Another  of  the  worthies  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  Sir  Kicholas  Throgmorton,  is  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Catherine  Cree.  He 
was  chamberlain  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
ambassador  to  France.  His  life  was  a  very 
eventful  one ;  he  appears  to  have  been  bom 
about  the  year  1513  or  1514,  his  father  was 
imprisoned  in  Henry  Vlll.'sreignfor refusing 
to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  Sir  George 
Throgmorton  wrote  a  most  remarkable  lett«r 
to  Henry  VIII.  detailing  certain  reports 
concerning  the  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn, 
which,  if  true,  are  enough  to  make  one's  l^r 
stand  on  end  ;  and  if  false  may  certainly  have 
prejudiced  the  king  against  the  writer.  The 
letter  is  in  the  Eecord  Ofiice,  and  is  printed 
at  full  length  iu  the  state  papers  of  Henry 
VIII.'s  reign,  edited  by  the  kte  Eev.  J,  S. 
Brewer.     The  eon.  Sir  Ificholas,  was  a  page 
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to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  natural  son  of 
Henry  YIII.  He  served  in  tbe  wars  against 
Scotland  in  1547,  where  he  greatlj  distin- 
gnished  himself.  He  became  a  faTourite  of 
Protector  Somerset's,  and  was  made  Master  of 
the  Mint  in  Edward  VI.'s  time.  Unlike  his 
father  and  the  rest  of  his  family  who  re- 
mained adherents  to  the  Soman  Catholic 
Church,  Sir  Nicholas  was  a  strong  upholder 
of  tbe  Reformed  religion,  and  was,  during 
Mary's  reign,  implicated  in  Wyatt's  rebellion, 
chiefly  through  Wyatt's  own  contesaion. 
However,  there  is  considerable  doubt  upon 
the  matter,  as  Wyatt  before  his  death  con- 
tradicted his  former  assertion,  and  Sir 
Kicholas  Tbrogmorton  was  acquitted.  In  ■ 
Queen  Elizabeth's  days  he  rose  to  great 
favour,  and  was  made  "chief  butler"  and 
chamberlain  of  t)ie  exche(]uer,  besides  being 
Kent  upon  several  embassies  into  France  and 
Scotland.     In  15fi9,  however,  he  again  got 


into  trouble,  and  vim  accuspj  of  being  con- 
cerned in  Norfolk's  conspiracy,  and  I  lis 
attempt  to  marry  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

There  is  something  very  strange  about 
this,  because  in  the  first  place  Thropmorton 
had  always,  both  religiously  and  politically, 
favoured  tlie  Pi-otestant  cause ;  and  in  tlie 
second  place,  lie  had  been  sent  by  Elizahcfh, 


to  Mary  of  Scotland,  to  inquire  into  the 
events  connected  with  Damiej's  death,  and 
to  demand  that  Mary's  infant  son  should  be 
banded  over  to  Elizabeth,  as  a  condition  of 
her  protection.  Tbrogmorton  was  impri- 
soned in  the  Tower  for  the  part  he  took  in 
Norfolk's  affair ;  be  was  subsequently  re- 
leased, but  never  again  admitted  to  the 
favour  of  Elisabeth.  He  died  in  1570. 
There  is  a  report  that  he  was  assassinated  by 
order  of  R.  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  but 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  particular 
ground  for  the  accusation. 

Tbrogmorton  Street,  near  the  bonk,  is 
named  after  this  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton 
— it  should  be  observed  that  the  name  is 
spelt  both  ways. 

The  monument  in  St.  Catherine'  Cree 
Church,  is  a  beautiful  example  of  tbe  Re- 
ibyle,  composed  chiefly  of  alabaster, 
probably  Flemish  work.  The  effigy  is 
a  good  exajnple  of  the  costume  of 
the  period,  with  huge  buskins  or 
trunk-hose.  The  monument  has 
suffered  from  tbe  rebuilding  of  the 
cburcb,  and  when  re-erected  some 
portions  were  omitted,  as  the  three 
shields  at  tbe  top  look  disconnected, 
they  were,  without  doubt,  formerly 
united  by  scroll-work. 

The  inscription  on  the  tablet 
forming  the  background  of  the 
monument  is  as  follows ; — 


"HereljeththeBodyofSirNicliolas 
Tbrokmorlon,  (be  fi.iirth  win  of  Sir 
Georfie  "Throkniorton,  Knigbt,  the 
which  Sir  Nicholas  was  Chief  Botler 
of  England,  one  of  the  Chamberlains 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  .*  mbossadoiir 
Lie^ie  to  the  Queenes  Majei^Liu,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  France.  And  after  his 
Rctume  into  Enf^land,  he  was  sunt 
again  Ambossadoiir  into  France,  and 
twice  into  Scotland.  He  married  Anne 
Carew,  Daughter  tn  Sir  Nicholas  Carew, 
Knii^lil,  and  b^^te  of  her  ten  Bonnes 
ond  three  dougbters.  He  dyed  the 
12tli  day  of  February  Anno  Doin,  1570 
ai;ud  57  yccrea." 


It  may  not  be  out  of  the  way 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
sculpture  which  adorns  the  monu- 
1  our  old  churches.  Now  amongst 
examples  which  we  have  had 
to  refer  to,  two  stand  forward 
jn'e-eininently  as  works  of  art.  They  are 
tbe  effigies  of  De  Warren,  in  St.  Saviour's, 
Smitliwark,  and  of  Sir  John  Crosby  and  his 
wife  in  St.  Helen's.  Next  to  these  in  point 
of  merit  is  Gower's  cftigy.      All  these  serve 
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to  show  that  an  English  school  of  sculpture 
of  the  very  highest  excellence  existed  from 
the  I3th  to  the  commencement  of  the  16th 
century,  but  from  that  time  it  seems 
gradually  to  have  collapsed ;  the  effigies 
upon  the  later  monuments,  except  where 
they  are  known  to  have  heen  the  works 
of  Flemish  or  Italian  artists,  as  in  the 
monument  of  Sir  Hugh  Hamersley  in  St. 
Andrew  Undershaft,  are  coarse,  heavy,  and 
often  almost  barbarous.  Of  course  the 
Keformation,  might,  and  certainly  did,  injure 
the  cause  of  English  sculpture,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  fact  that  while  in 
Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  France,  and  Flan- 
ders, sculpture,  owing  in  some  extent  to  the  ' 
study  of  the  antique  and  classical  models, 
should  have  risen  to  such  high  excellence, 
in  this  country  it  gradually  declined.  Yet 
the  early  examples  of  the  art  to  be  found 
in  England  are  equal  to  anything  on  the 
Continent,  vitU  those  in  the  Angel  choir  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral.  The  only  way  in  which 
we  can  account  for  this  is  the  almost  ex- 
clusive court  patronage  extended  to  foreign 
sculptors  by  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  sovereigns. 
Another  feature  which  cannot  fail  to  strike 
one  is  the  singular  expression  of  all  the  faces 
upon  the  E^lizabethan  and  Jacobean  monu- 
ments. The  heads  of  the  earlier  effigies  are 
remarkable  for  an  expression  of  calm  and 
dignified  repose,  but  in  the  Elizabethan 
monuments  the  expression  is  one  of  intense 
sadness.  The  same  thing  is  to  be  noticed  in 
the  portraits  of  the  time.  Whether  the 
people  were  i-eally  sad  and  low-spirited,  or 
whether    the   growing    Puritanism    of    the 


times  made  it  the  fashion  to  appear  melan- 
choly it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  perhaps  a  little  of 
both  is  true.  Certainly  the  Tudor  sovereigns 
were  not  calculated  to  make  those  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  in  their  immediate  ser- 
vice, lively  or  cheerful ;  for  even  when  they 
were  themadvet  inclined  to  he  jocose  it  was 
rather  like  the  gambols  of  a  wild  beast  who 
at  any  moment  might  turn  and  rend  the 
laughing  or  flattering  courtier ;  in  fact  it 
was  almost  a  question  whether  they  were 
not  most  dangerous  when  most  good-natured  I 
The  examples  of  Empson,  Dudley,  Bucking- 
ham, Wolsey,  Moore,  and  Cromwell  were 
too  fresh  in  men's  minds  to  make  any  great 
man,  be  he  politician,  courtier,  churchman, 
or  statesman,  quite  at  his  ease,  and  certainty 
neither  Mary  nor  Elizabeth  had  done  any- 
thing to  dispel  the  terrors  which  their  father 
had  instilled  into  the  hearts  of  his  servants. 
Then  again  the  spectacles  witnessed  during 
the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth  were  not 
calculated  to  give  a  man  a  "  lively  visage." 
To  see  a  Protestant  roasted  at  Smithfield,  or 
a  Catholic  hung  and  disembowelled  at  Ty- 
burn, can  scarcely  have  been  a  cheering 
sight  even  to  the  most  frantic  bigot,  though 
contemporary  records  show  how  highly  popu- 
lar such  entertainments  were. 

That  this  melancholy  should  have  im- 
pressed itself  upon  the  art  of  the  day  is  not 
remarkable,  nor  is  it  strange  that  it  should 
have  outlived  the  causes  which  gave  it  birth, 
and  thus  we  see  it  strongly  marked  upon  the 
art  of  sculpture  at  least,  until  the  old  school  of 
English  sculpture  received  its  death  blow  in 
the  triumph  of  Puritanism. 

H.  W.  Brewzr. 


PART  v.— GWEEDOBE. 


GwEEDOBE,  or  Guidore,  as  it 
written  aod  spoken,  but  in  these  old  Irish 
names  both  spelling  and  pronunciation  Geem 
to  be  entirely  a,  matter  of  taste — Gwee- 
(lui-e  i&  a  place  not  unknown  in  England, 
especially  to  salmon-fishers.  Nearly  fifty 
years  ago  Lord  George  Hill,  a  landlord  whose 
property  lay  in  Derry,  acquired  in  this 
desolate  region  a  large  tract  of  almost  useless 
land,  consisting  principally  of  moorland  and 
bog.  He  built  there  a  small  hotel ;  in  a 
glen,  pretty  but  not  striking,  watered  by 
the  Gweedore  and  Clady,  two  valuable 
salmon  rivers — hoping  to  make  it  "  a  lodge 
'.a  the  vast  wilderness,"  whither  fishermen 
and  tourists  might  resort,  and  gradually  to 
giLther  round  it  a  thriving  village.  For 
years  he  strove  against  countless  difiiculties, 
trying  to  reclaim  the  bog  and  turn  it  into 
cultivated  land,  which  can  only  be  done  by 
long  and  patient  manipulation ;  he  stai'ted 
various  industries,  acquainted  himself  with 
the  real  condition  of  the  people,  educated  and 
elevated  them,  and  by  every  means  which  a 
good  landlord  has  in  his  power,  tried  to  make 
"the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose." 


Of  Lord  George  Hill  and  his  work— all 
ended  now  ;  he  has  been  dead  some  year* — ^I 
have  heard,  as  one  continually  does  hear  in 
Ireland  {and  elsewhere  also  !),  two  diametri- 
cally opposite  accounts.  The  one  representi^ 
him  as  being  like  his  neighbour  Mr.  Adaii' 
"a  hard  man,"  ready  to  grind  the  faces  of 
the  poor ;  or,  at  beat,  a  man  of  good  inten- 
tions and  bad  fulfihneDts,  carrying  out  hi:^ 
will — or  his  crotchets — at  all  risks  and  costs. 
The  other  picture  is  of  a  kindly  landlord,  full 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity ;  making  min- 
takes  sometimes,  but  earnestly  trying  to  do 
all  the  good  he  could,  in  spite  of  being 
constantly    thwarted,     misunderstood,    and 


Between  these  two  opposing  characters, 
each  vouched  for  with  eqiul  violence,  liistorj' 
may  choose.  I  myself  prefer  the  latter,  since 
it  is  generally  safer  to  believe  the  best  than 
the  worst  of  anybody.  And  besides,  I  have 
a  vivid  persona]  remembrance  of  the  kind 
old  man- -his  eager  dehght  in  his  philan- 
thropic hobbies  ;  hie  love  for  his  own  country 
and  people ;  the  energy  with  which  he  useil 
to  dnve,  weekly,  in  all  weathers,  the  weary 
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miles  between  his  own  house  near  Letter- 
kenny  and  the  hotel  at  Gweedore;  looking 
after  its  affairs  to  the  minutest  detail. 

The  building,  quadrangular,  and  of  two 
stories  only,  runs  roimd  three  sides  of  an 
open  courtyard,  the  fourth  forming  the  stables 
and  offices.  Into  this  courtyard  all  dooni 
enter,  the  windows  being  6n  the  outside ;  an 
arrangement  very  desirable  in  this  region  of 
.sea  winds  and  mountain  storms.  The  aspect 
south  and  south-west,  so  that  the  range 
of  small  parlours  below  and  small  bedrooms 
above  is  always  cheerful  and  bright.  The 
one  large  apartment,  used  as  a  dining  and 
coffee-room,  has  a  comfortable  family  look, 
with  its  long  single  table  and  its  exclusively 
feminine  attendants — the  only  man  in  the 
inside  household  being  the  necessary  Boots. 

We  remembered  it  all — the  pleasant  little 
garden  under  the  windows,  the  river  beyond, 
into  which  dwindle  Lough  Luie  and  Lough 
Nacung,  with  the  wide  open  glen  in  the  dis- 
tance. W^ithin,  too,  there  was  no  change, 
except  for  the  natural  wear  and  tear  of 
many  years.  The  row  of  cosy  parlours,  each 
with  its  armchair  and  sofa,  with  ite  name 
above  the  door,  was  just  as  when  Lord 
George  so  kindly  welcomed  us  there,  and 
talked  to  us  all  evening,  with  the  eager 
enthusiasm  of  an  earnest  man,  of  all  he  had 
done  and  all  he  meant  to  do. 

He  is  gone  now,  and  his  work,  much 
criticised  by  his  enemies  and  half -forgotten 
by  his  friends,  is  all  ended ;  but  the  hotel 
still  holds  its  ground,  the  centre  of  an  appar- 
ently thriving  village,  and  of  a  little  com- 
munity concerning  whom  one  who  had  spent 
half  a  life-time  among  them  said  to  me :  "  The 
Gweedore  people  are  the  best  people  possible, 
if  only  they  were  let  alone."  And  those 
who  know  Ireland  know  what  that  means. 

Well  I  recalled  a  dark,  stormy  night  fifteen 
years  ago,  when,  after  five-and-thirty  miles 
on  an  outside  car,  in  pelting  rain,  we  drove 
into  this  same  quadrangle,  soaked  through 
and  utterly  exhausted,  to  hear  the  cruel 
answer  :  "  You  will  have  to  go  on  to  Bunbeg, 
we  can't  make  room  ; "  when  a  benevolent- 
looking  old  gentleman  stepped  forward,  saying, 
"You  must  make  room,"  and  while  an  ex- 
temporised bed  room  was  got  ready,  took  us 
into  his  own  parlour,  and  warmed  and  fed 
us.     It  was  Lord  George  Hill. 

Ever  since,  Gweedore  had  been  to  us  the 
ideal  of  what  a  tourists'  hotel  ought  to  be — 
especially  in  these  wild  regions,  where  even 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  with  difficulty 
obtained,  and  luxuries  become  impossible. 
Tourists  who  like  luxury,  and  exist  on  out- 
side show,  must  not  go  to  Gweedore.    Every- 


thing there  is  of  the  simplest  and  plainest 
kind,  and  yet  of  the  very  best. 

Neither  in  this  nor  in  any  other  room  was 
there  any  asthetic  taste,  but  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  comfort.  Perfect  was  the 
cleanliness  of  the  tiny  bed-rooms,  each  with 
its  iron  bedstead  and  its  strips  of  carpet 
across  the  spotless  floor,  its  plain  deal  wash- 
stand  and  chest  of  drawers,  its  tidy  cui'tains, 
and — oh,  rare  luxury  in  Ireland  ! — blinds 
that  act,  windows  that  open,  and  doors 
that  shut !  Everything  was  planned  so 
as  to  be  readily  washable  and  brushable, 
and  that  it  was  washed  and  brushed  with 
rigorous  exactitude,  a  glance  showed.  How 
different  from  a  late  experience — I  will  not 
say  where;  when  pursuing  a  handful  of 
errant  pennies  under  the  bed — ^a  very  hand- 
some bed  for  an  hotel — I  came  upon  a 
mountain  of  dust,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  deliberately  accimiulated,  not  for  weeks, 
but  months.  Sad  testimony  to  that  fatal 
habit — ^in  England  said  to  be  "  so  Irish  ! " — 
of  putting  evil  out  of  sight  instead  of  sweep- 
ing it  clean  away. 

But  we  were  here  to  enjoy  not  to  moralise. 
Ajid  those  who  know  how  much  enjoyment 
in  travel  depends  on  little  things,  on  coming 
in  hungry  to  a  well-cooked  meal,  and  stretching 
one's  tired  limbs  on  a  decent,  comfortable 
bed,  getting  all  one  reasonably  wants,  and 
being  kept  waiting  for  nothing,  will  under- 
stand our  appreciation  of  Gweedore. 

"  Yes,  we  try  to  do  our  best,  and  keep  it 
up  as  in  Lord  George's  time,"  said  the  present 
manager,  Mr.  Robertson,  and  his  pleasant 
and  capable  sister.  "  But  it  isn't  as  when 
he  was  coming  himself  every  week,  and 
taking  an  interest  in  everything  about  the 
place.  Lady  George  comes  now  and  again, 
but  Captain  Hill  lives  at  a  distance,  and,  of 
course,  is  seldom  here.  And  we  have  had 
our  difficulties.  We  were  boycotted  once, 
but  not  for  long ;  the  people  found  they  could 
not  do  without  us,  so  they  gave  it  up." 

I  could  well  understand  this.  Mad  as  is 
the  blood-feud  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  landlord  and  tenant — both  sides 
often  seeming  to  act  the  part  of  the  typical 
Irishman  who  was  so  bent  on  sawing  off  a 
bough  that  he  sat  on  the  end  of  it  and  sawed 
it  off,  between  himself  and  the  tree ! — 
still,  the  insanest  of  its  enemies  must  see 
that  a  good  hotel,  planted  in  a  wild  region 
like  Gweedore,  might  be  made  a  permanent 
centime  of  civilisation — employing  labour, 
buying  up  provisions,  and  being  a  constant 
source  of  income  to  all  the  countrv-side. 

"We  try  to  make  it  so,"  said  Mr.  Robert- 
son, "  but  it  is  uphill  work."     And  he  gave 
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us  man;  details,  useless  to  repeat,  which 
mode  my  heart  feel  sick  and  sore ;  as  indeed 
it  often  did,  to  hear  from  apposite  sides  the 
most  contradictory  versions  of  the  same  fact 
— if  a  fact  at  all — and  see  this  ]ovely  and 
lovable  Ireland  made  into  a  battle-ground, 
where  every  one  was  ready  to  fight  tooth 
and  nail,  not  so  much  against  actual  evil,  as 
against  anything  that  differed  from  his  own 
peculiar  notion  of  what  was  good. 

It  was  such  a  fine  morning  that  the 
others  decided  to  go  a  fishing  in  Lough 
Nacung,  in  chaige  of  Paddy,  the  hotel  fisher- 
man. But  I,  who  never  could  understand 
the  pleasure  intelligent  human  beings  take 


specially  picturesque.  After  Glen  Veagh 
the  broad  chain  of  loughs  diminishes  to  a 
rather  commonplace  river,  and  Gweedore 
Glen,  though  broad  and  bright,  has  no  re- 
markable features,  except  the  one  mountain, 
Erigal,  which  from  its  rounded  shape  and 
exceeding  whit«neHs,  is  noticeable  everywhere. 
Though  the  sea  is  only  four  miles  off  there 
is  here  no  sign  of  it ;  and,  save  at  the 
salmon-leap,  the  river  flows  placidly  between 
reedy  banks,  half  moorland  and  half  bog. 
In  short,  one  can  hardly  say  what  is  the 
charm  of  Gweedore — and  yet  it  hae  a  charm, 
which  we  felt  on  the  very  first  day,  and 
never  ceased  to  feel. 


in  inveigling  to  its  destruction  one  small 
trout,  preferred  a  meditative  saunter  along 
the  banks  of  the  lough,  interehanging  an 
occasional  word  with  the  two  or  three  country 
people  J  met,  and  enjoying  to  the  full  the 
exceeding  peace  of  the  plac& — the  perfection 
of  a  place  for  those  who  are  able  to  do 
nothing,  since  there  is  actually  nothing  to  be 

Gweedore  must  have  been,  when  first  colo- 
nised by  Lord  George  Hill,  a  district  as 
innocent  of  civilisation  as  if  it  had  been  one 
of  our  beyond-sea  po^sessions.  Of  archteo- 
logical  or  historical  interest  it  had  none — at 
least,   none  that  was  known.     Nor  was  it 


Perhaps  it  is  the  exceeding  deliciousnesa 
of  the  air ;  fresh  but  soft,  more  like  the  air 
of  Dartmoor  than  any  pkce  I  know,  and  yet 
with  all  the  hi-acing  qualities  of  a  mountain. 
Then  the  wide  glen — open,  not  shut-in — is 
so  dry  and  bright ;  every  ray  of  sunshine 
being  caught  by  and  reflected  from  the 
ghttering  sides  of  Mount  Erigal.  On  this 
last  day  of  Aug\)st  it  seemed  to  be  full 
summer  still ;  one  of  those  calm  clear  days 
which  make  one  feel  mere  existence  to  be  a 
blessing.  A  "cjuiet  day"  we  had  determined 
it  should  be — to  he  upon  our  oars  (which 
we  did  literally,  most  of  us,  for  a  good  many 
hours,  of  which  the  result  was  a  few,  a  very 
few,  almost  infantile  trouts  for  breakfast 
ne.xt  nionung),  to  do  nothing,  think  of  no- 
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thing,  in  short  to  be  absolutely,  inglorionsly, 
or  gloriovisly  idle. 

For  me,  I  was  content  merely  to  wander 
along  the  solitary  road  and  watch  white 
Erigal  shining  in  the  sun.  Of  its  geological 
formation  I  know  nothing,  but  it  is  a  rather 
i*emarkable  mountain  to  look  at ;  on  one 
side  not  difficult  to  climb,  but  the  other  is  a 
succession  of  smooth  slopes,  down  which 
apparently  a  single  slide  would  take  you 
to  the  very  bottom.  You,  or  whatever 
might  be  left  of  you.  One  shivered  to 
think  of  it.  And  when,  in  the  middle  of 
dinner,  two  young  tourists  came  in,  and  we 
guessed  from  their  talk  that  they  had  been 
over  Mount  Erigal,  we  regarded  them  with 
some  curiosity. 

They  were  English — apparently  University 
men,  and  gentlemen — rather  a  contrast  to 
the  "commercial  gentlemen"  species  which 
we  had  encountered  lately ;  two  nice-looking 
young  fellows,  brothers  or  friends,  and  ready 
to  speak  when  spoken  to — for  there  was  a 
kind  of  pleasant  sociableness  about  this 
Gweedore  hotel,  which,  like  all  the  other 
Irish  hotels,  had  been  nearly  empty  since 
the  disturbances. 

"  Y©B,"  one  of  them  said,  "  we  walked  to-day 
about  seventeen  miles,  and  then  we  climbed 
Mount  Erigal.  We  did  well  enough  till  we 
got  to  the  top,  and  we  had  a  line  view ;  but 
then  the  mist  came  on,  we  lost  the  path,  and 
came  down  on  the  wrong  side,  sliding  pretty 
nearly  the  whole  way.  We  were  not  son*y 
to  be  safe  at  the  bottom." 

I  should  think  not !  How  they  ever  got 
down  alive  was  a  mystery  to  me,  who  had 
been  watching  the  mountain  all  the  afternoon. 
But  they  seemed  to  take  it  very  coolly,  and 
though  they  looked  tired  and  battered,  and 
disappeared  early,  had  clearly  enjoyed  them- 
selves— after  the  wholesome  fashion  of  so 
many  young  Englishmen,  who  work  their 
brains  for  nearly  all  the  year  and  then  in 
their  brief  holiday  work  their  bodies  too,  to 
the  last  limit  of  physical  endurance,  and  find 
pleasure  therein.  Which  it  is—  to  simple, 
honest  natures.  We  all  liked  the  lads,  and 
finding  they  were  quite  ignorant  of  the 
neighbourhood,  took  pains  to  explain  to  them 
what  there  was  to  see. 

"We'll  take  a  day's  rest,  I  think,"  said 
the  elder ;  "  and  then  w^e  go  on  to  Oarrick. 
We  haven't  any  time  to  throw  away." 

No  more  had  we.  Who  has,  I  wonder? 
So  we  all  parted,  having  mapped  out  next 
day,  which  was  to  be  a  most  interesting 
day  for  me,  being  the  fulfilment  of  a  pur- 
pose which  1  had  wished  to  carry  out  for 
fifteen  years. 


"  Fifteen  years ! "  laughed  my  girls,  to 
whom  it  seemed  an  eternity.  But  it  is  a 
standing  joke  that  my  plans  always  do  come 
to  pass,  probably  because  I  have  an  infinite 
patience  in  waiting  for  them. 

Sept.  Ist. — "  And  a  delightful  day  !  Now 
we  sliall  go  and  see  Skull  Island." 

This  was  the  place  I  had  told  them  of, 
and  evoked  in  them  nearly  as  great  an 
interest  as  my  own. 

The  case  was  this.  On  my  first  visit  to 
Gweedore,  wandering  aimlessly  about,  we  had 
gone  to  Bunbeg,  a  little  fishing  village  about 
four  miles  off.  There  we  visited  a  small 
island — at  low  water  a  peninsula — a  mere 
sand  heap,  lying  in  ridges  that  sloped  land- 
ward towards  the  bay.  In  this  sand-heap  I 
found  to  my  amazement  a  quantity  of  human 
bones — leg-bones,  arm-bones,  skulls — lying  so 
close  to  the  surface  that  with  a  stick  or 
umbrella  you  could  have  digged  them  out  of 
the  sand  by  dozens. 

I  asked  the  man  who  had  guided  us  across 
the  sandy  causeway — for  it  was  low  water- - 
if  I  might  take  one  as  a  curiosity. 

"  Deed,  ma'am,  and  ye  may  take  as  many 
of  them  as  ye  like.  Wo  lets  the  children 
have  them  to  play  with.  There's  heaps  of 
them  about  hei*e.  That's  why  it's  called 
Skull  Island." 

But  to  any  further  inquiries  he  only  shook 
his  head.  He  knew  nothing — nobody  knew 
nothing.  He  supposed  they  were  "just 
bones."  He  seemed,  indeed,  hardly  to  take 
in  the  f  Jict  that  they  were  human  bones — 
relics  of  men  like  himself.  As  to  how  they 
got  there,  he  was  in  a  state  of  entire  ignor- 
ance— and  indifference.  Whether  the  island, 
considered  a  sacred  spot,  as  all  islands  were 
in  what  we  call  the  "  dark  "  ages,  had  been 
used  as  a  burial-place — whether  it  was  the 
scene  of  a  great  battle  or  a  shipwreck,  and 
this  idea  seemed  possible — since,  the  guide 
told  me,  most  of  the  skulls  found  had  such 
splendid  teeth,  and  therefore  must  have  been 
those  of  young  men—  all  these  matters  of 
intense  interest  were  to  that  w*orthy  man 
nothing  at  all.  He  and  every  other  person 
I  spoke  to  on  the  subject,  persisted  that 
nobc)dy  knew  anything  about  Skull  Island — 
and  certainly  nobody  cared. 

So,  routing  among  the  sand,  which  was 
spread  so  lightly  that  at  the  depth  of  six 
inches  I  might  easily  have  disinterred  any 
quantity  of  bones,  I  picked  up  two  "  beau- 
tiful "  skulls,  quite  perfect,  the  teeth  being 
white,  strong,  and  regular — such  as  one  rarely 
sees  even  in  a  young  person  in  these  degene- 
rate days.  I  wrapped  them  up  in  my  shawl 
and  carried  them  down  to  the  boat,  which 
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was  waiting  to  take  us  across  what  had  an 
hour  or  two  ago  been  a  firm  pathway  of 
sand. 

"  You're  never  going  to  take  those  things 
homer'  said  my  companion  in  much  disgust, 
sitting  down  by  mistake  upon  one  of  them. 
But  I  saved  the  other,  and,  secluding  it  in 
my  bonnet-box,  brought  it  safe  to  I^ondon 
and  gave  it  to  a  learned  friend  ;  who  admired 
it  exceedingly,  said  the  teeth  wei^e  very 
remarkable,  and  the  cranium  also — being  of 
a  peculiar  shape,  unknown  among  our  modern 
races.  Of  its  age,  or  how  long  it  had  been 
buried,  he  cotild  offer  no  conjecture  what- 
ever. 

This  deepened  the  mystery.  For  years 
Skull  Island  positively  haunted  me.  I  s{X)ke 
of  it  to  many  archaaological  friends  ;  several 
promised  to  investigate  it.  But  the  great 
distance  and  the  utter  absence  of  all  historical 
or  traditional  data  always  stood  in  the  way. 
At  last  I  determined  to  go  myself,  and,  after 
the  usual  amount  of  years  of  waiting,  I 
went. 

The  Barbarous  Scot,  who  is  not  archaeo- 
logical, and  openly  expresses  his  dislike  to 
"  dead  men's  bones  "  viewed  my  excitement 
with  a  tender  pity,  but  helped  me  to  indulge 
in  it  by  securing  a  car  at  the  earliest  possible 
houi*  after  breakfast.  The  girls  were  interested 
too — especially  the  Violet,  who  seemed  to 
think  the  skeleton  of  a  defunct  Norseman 
might  be  almost  as  curious  a  sight  as  a  live 
Home-Ruler.  So  off  we  started,  in  the  best 
of  spirits,  to  see  what  we  should  aoe. 

Bunbeg  is  an  uninteresting  place  in  itself, 
but  it  is  the  grand  emporium  of  commerce 
of  the  district,  and)  for  Gweedore,  the  neai*est 
point  of  contact  with  the  external  world. 
The  only  other  means  of  traffic  is  by  horse 
and  car  along  the  mountain  roads.  When, 
i;ome  little  time  ago,  according  to  the  modern 
Hibernian  fashion,  which  common-sense 
Saxons  can  never  understand — of  "cutting 
off  your  nose  to  spite  your  face  " — the  owner 
of  the  extensive  salmon  fisheries  here  was 
boycotted,  and  warned  that  his  fish  wotild  be 
stopped  in  their  transit  across  country ;  he, 
with  true  English  coolness,  arranged  that 
the  Sligo  and  Derry  boats  should  call  at 
Bunbeg.  This  sea-traffic  has  resulted  in 
bringing  most  of  the  necessary  provisions  to 
be  got  in  towns  by  that  route.  Consequently 
the  keeper  of  the  Bunbeg  store  is  a  very  useful 
and  important  person  in  the  neighbourhood. 

We  lounged  about  his  place — amusing 
ourselves  with  the  usual  heterogeneous  col- 
lection of  goods  that  one  finds  in  a  country 
shop ;  and  looking  at  the  tiny  harboui*  with 
it^.  half-a-dozen  idlers,  who  seemed  to  have 


nothing  to  do  but  contemplate  that  novel 
sight — ourselves  !  Apparently  the  only  in- 
teresting place  near  was  Gweedore  Catholic 
Chapel,  on  the  opposite  side — where  we  had 
noticed  the  road  divide.  It  is  built  in  a 
ravine,  down  which,  not  many  years  ago 
there  suddenly  came  pouring  a  waterspout 
from  the  mountains.  It  broke,  and  the 
chapel  was  washed  away,  an  old  woman  who 
happened  to  be  in  it  at  the  time  being 
drowned.  The  exertions  of  the  energetic 
parish  priest  rebuilt  it  better  than  before, 
but,  with  the  fatal  pereistency  of  a  half- 
civilised  people,  who  will  not  profit  by 
experience,  it  was  built  in  the  very  same 
place ;  so  that  the  next  cyclone  may,  in  that 
narrow  ravine,  wash  it  away  altogether — 
which  probably  the  Protestant  Church,  seated 
on  a  hill  above  Bunbeg,  would  consider  a 
"judgment." 

We  could  but  smile  sadly  at  both ;  to 
strangers  those  feuds,  religious  and  political, 
which  in  secluded  districts  take  such  huge 
proportions,  only  provoke  a  smile — or  a  sigh. 
Was  there  the  same  kind  of  thing — doubtless 
there  was — petty  strifes,  petty  jealousies — 
furious  loves,  and  unreasoning  hates — among 
those  poor  bones  that  we  were  going  to 
search  for  in  the  sand  of  Skull  Island  1 

We  began  to  question  whether  we  should 
ever  get  there.  No  boat  or  boatman  could 
be  found  and  the  tide  was  fast  receding. 

"  Ye'U  be  able  to  cross  soon,"  said  a  very 
respectable-looking  man,  who  had  taken  a 
kindly  interest  in  our  proceedings.  "  I'll 
guide  ye,  and  keep  ye  safe  out  o'  the  quick- 
sands. I've  nothing  better  to  do" — seeing 
we  hesitated — "  I'll  take  ye  there  and  bring 
ye  back.     It's  no  throuble." 

So  he  marched  on  ahead  of  us  for  what 
seemed  nearly  a  mile's  walk,  up  hill  and 
down  dale,  and  then  across  a  bit  of  boggy 
ground  which  sloped  down  to  the  sea-shore. 
There,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
across  a  stretch  of  wet,  shiny  sand,  Mdth  tiny 
rivers  of  sea-water  flowing  through  it — was 
the  little  sand-island,  wholly  bare  of  vege- 
tation, sloping  upward,  ledge  after  ledge,  to 
the  high  boulders  which  formed  its  rock- 
boundary  on  the  seaward  side. 

"  That's  it— that's  Skull  Island,"  said  our 
unknown  friend,  who  was  grave  and  taciturn, 
but  still  had  more  than  once  held  out  a  civil 
and  most  welcome  hand  to  help  us  tlirough 
the  rough  walking.  "  Ye  can  easily  cross  to 
it  now — I'll  show  ye  the  way." 

And  following  him  in  the  driest  places  we 
could  find — with  occasional  jumps  over  the 
shining  channels  of  water  that  intersect'  ' 
the  never  too  solid  sand — we  reached 
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spots.  I  well  remembered  it— the  Ktmnge, 
lonely  burial-pln^.'e  of  those  unknown,  long- 
forgotten  dead. 

"Yes — that's  the  ridge  where  the  bones 
mostly  lie.  Lord  George  Hill,  just  before 
he  dieil,  made  me  bury  a  lot  o'  them,  but 
ye'll  fiod  plenty  yet.  Every  strong  wind 
blows  the  saud  away — and  they  turns  up 
agaiu.  It's  a,  quare  place  to  have  chosen  for 
a  hurying-grouud." 

We  agi-eed.  But  on  (juestiouing  him  we 
found  ^though  he  had  lived  at  Bunbeg 
nearly  all  his  life  -the  good  man  knew  no 
more  about  Skull  Island  than  we  did. 
Whether  there  had  been  a  battle  there,  or  a 


exceenlingly  fine  t«eth,  aud  several  finger- 
bones,  all  bleached  white,  and  in  tliat  rare 
perfection  of  shape  and  fitness  which  some- 
times startles  us  living  beings  to  think 
how  "  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made "  is 
the  framework  we  carry  about  with  ue,  the 
temporary  mortal  residence  of  this  immortal 
"  I."  And  then,  hidden  under  a  ledge  of 
soft  sand,  we  came  upon  a  good  many  more. 

By  and  by,  two  bla^'k  figures  were  seen 
crossing  the  sands — our  young  friends  of  the 
evening  before,  to  whom  I  had  explained 
about  t^kull  Island.  We  asked  them  to  join 
in  the  work,  which  they  did  con  anwre. 

A   curious  scene   it    was — that  suusbiDy 
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shipwreck — and  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
skulls  had  their  teeth  very  perfect,  seemed 
to  imply  that  the  mass  of  dead  were 
chiefly  young  men  ;  or  whether  it  was  the 
ordinary  burial-placo  of  some  of  the  many 
forgotten  monasteries,  planted  everywhere  by 
the  old  Irish  "saints"  in  their  system  of 
ecclesiastical  polity,  which  was  so  strangely, 
completely  civilised,  amidst  the  barbarism  of 
neighbouring  lands — all  was  the  merest  con- 
jecture.   There  the  bones  were — and  nothing 

We  set  to  work  hunting  for  them,  and 
in  two  or  three  minutes  had  found  an  arm- 
bone,  a  leg-bone,  two  bits  of  jaw-bone  with 


sand  island,  so  quiet  and  silent,  except  far 
the  sound  of  the  Atlantic  waves  breaking 
against  the  rocks  at  the  backhand  those 
five  young  people  on  their  handa  aud  knees, 
digging  eagerly  with  sticks,  umbrelUs,  and 
fingers,  for  this  unknown  relic  of  on  ern. 
utterly  unchronicled.  Soon  they  found  it, 
the  entire  skeleton  of  a  man — buried  face 
upwards  in  the  sand.  First  was  un- 
covered an  arm-bone,  then  a  leg-bone,  both 
lying  straight  in  their  places ;  then  the 
collar-bones,  then  a  line  of  little  bones  fonn- 
ing  the  vertebne.  There  he  lay,  except  for 
the  skull,  which  was  missing — "  streekit 
smooth,"  just  as  when  be  had  been  buried. 
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We  might  have  wholly  disinterred  him; 
our  guide,  a  little  distance  off,  looking 
gravely  on,  neither  helping  nor  hindering — 
but  a  sudden  feeling  seemed  to  come  over  us 
of  the  ghoul-like  nature  of  our  proceedings. 
The  contrast  between  this  gay  open-air 
company,  with  its  youthful  jests  and  laughter, 
and  those  poor  bones,  once  as  living  as  oiu*- 
selves,  struck  us  as  something  incongi'uous 
— even  ghastly.  The  mirthful  excitement 
ceased — one  by  one  the  young  people  stopped 
digging. 

"  I  wonder  what  he  was  like  when  alive. 
Tall,  probably — a  Norse  chieftain  or  a 
Viking." 

"Or  one  of  St.  Columba's  monks.  Or 
perhaps  a  shipwrecked  sailor  out  of  the 
Spanish  Armada." 

"Suppose  we  cover  him  up  again,"  sug- 
gested some  one — I  think  it  was  the  Brown 
Bird,  who  has  in  her  much  of  the  tender 
spirit  attributed  to  the  robins  in  the  Children 
of  the  Wood.  "  What  good  will  it  do  to  dig 
him  up  f     Let  him  rest." 

All  agreed.  Silently  and  gravely  the  bones 
— or  as  many  as  had  been  removed — were 
put  back  into  their  places,  under  the 
overhanging  ledge,  and  the  sand  piled  care- 
fuUy  over  them,  so  as  to  hide  from  less 
reverent  eyes  all  vestiges  of  what  was  once 
a  man.  Only  the  finger-bone  and  two  bits 
of  jaw-bone,  which  I  had  put  in  my  pocket, 
I  found  there  a  day  or  two  afterwards, 
too  late  to  restore — ^and  so  brought  them 
home  in  safe  seclusion  among  my  lace  caps. 

Our  quest  ended,  we  sat  and  ate  our  lunch 
under  shelter  of  one  of  the  two  or  three 
boulders  which  marked  the  highest  point  of 
the  tiny  island,  and  whence  we  could  see 
other  islands  a  little  farther  out — Gola, 
TJmphin,  Inishfree,  Owey.  We  wandered 
about  the  narrow  limits  of  this  one,  and 
talked  to  our  guide  about  it — but  could  get 
no  information.  He  said  we  had  been  lucky 
in  finding  "a  whole  person,"  as  that  was 
not  often  found  now — the  children  throw 
the  bones  about  so  much.  Sometimes  they 
picked  up  in  the  sand  "curiosities,"  such  as 
long  pins  of  some  metal — but  nobody  cared 
to  preserve  them.  Nobody  wanted  old  things 
hereabouts.  There  was  a  sunken  ship  lying 
out  there  (he  pointed  across  the  sea  to  a  spot 
about  three  miles  ofE).  People  said  it  was 
one  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  At  low  water 
it  was  seen  so  clearly  that  you  cotild  almost 
have  stood  on  the  hull. 

"  And  did  no  diver  go  down  to  see  it  I " 

"Sure,  nobody  would  take  the  trouble," 
was  the  answer,  ¥rith  an  indifferent  smile. 
"About  twenty-five  years  ago  some  gentle- 


men subscribed  for  the  getting   up   of   an 
anchor — I  saw  it  pulled  out  of  the  water - 
it  was  all  rusty  and  covered  with  shells,  and 
they  sent  it  to  a  museum  in  Dublin." 

We  listened — ^some  eagerly,  some  scepti- 
cally— but  with  all  our  cross-questionings 
the  man  kept  to  the  same  story,  that  the 
cliip  still  lay  there — many  a  boatman  had 
sailed  over  it,  and  as  for  the  anchor,  he  had 
seen  it  himself  with  his  own  eyes. 

Good  sea-eyes  they  were ;  for,  looking 
across  the  Atlantic,  he  suddenly  warned  us 
there  was  a  storm  coming. 

"  Ye'd  better  get  ashore  afore  it's  on  ye. 
Keep  close  afther  me — there's  quicksands 
here  and  there." 

And  with  a  care  quite  fatherly,  he  piloted 
us  back  the  way  we  came — across  the  sandy 
causeway,  not  shiny  now,  but  dull  and  ugly- 
looking,  as  if  it  could  swallow  us  up  if  it 
chose.  Was  it  this  road  the  bodies  were 
carried  for  burial — if  indeed  Skull  Island 
had  been  a  Christian  resting-place  in  monkish 
times]  However,  conjecture  was  useless. 
Nothing  cotild  be  found  out,  and  probably 
nothing  ever  will  be. 

In  parting  from  our  guide,  who  had  taken 
so  much  kindly  trouble  over  us,  he  was  of 
course  offered  some  return,  but  he  put  back 
the  coin  with  a  dignified  independence. 

"Thank  ye,  sir;  but  I  couldn't  take  it. 
I*m  not  needing  money.  If  ye' 11  come  to 
my  little  place  the  lady  can  rest,  and  my 
sister  will  give  ye  all  a  cup  of  tea." 

This  was  indeed  unexpected,  and  though 
we  wanted  no  tea,  for  it  was  only  three 
o'clock,  "we  could  not  refuse  such  kindly 
hospitality.  So  I  walked  on  with  our  un- 
known friend,  to  whom  we  were  equally 
unknown,  as  sociably  as  if  we  were  Arabs 
meeting  in  the  desert.  On  the  way  he  told 
me,  as  many  a  stranger  has  done  before,  in 
words  few  and  simple,  but  which  touched  me 
to  the  heart,  a  whole  life  story.  I  shall  not 
repeat  it  here,  but  I  shall  long  remember  it 
— and  him. 

The  cottage,  the  sister,  who  had  charge  of 
the  widower's  children,  and  the  children 
themselves,  all  interested  me  much ;  and  the 
glass  of  milk  with  which  I  compounded  for 
the  tea,  was  perfectly  delicious.  On  our 
departure  our  host  shook  hands  with  all  of 
us,  looking  almost  regretfully  after  his  still 
unknown  guests. 

It  was  well  he  did.  Not  two  minutes 
afterwards,  by  some  queer  equine  man€euvi*e 
— there's  no  understanding  your  tricksy  four- 
footed  animals  ! — ^we  felt  the  waggonette 
backing  against  a  stone  wall,  with — as  well 
as   I  can  remember — a  deep  ditch   below. 
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The  Brown  Bird  and  the  Barbarous  Scot, 
who  knew  most  about  it,  looked  anxiously 
at  one  another ;  the  rest  of  us  sat  dead  silent, 
awaiting  what  might  happen.  And  there  is 
no  saying  what  might  have  happened,  had 
not  our  good  friend  darted  forward,  seized 
the  horses'  heads,  and  guided  them  into  safety. 
We  bade  liim  a  second  and  most  grateful 
good-bye,  feeling  that  we  probably  owed  him 
our  lives. 

We  were  rather  quiet  all  the  way  to 
Gweedore,  and  then  our  spirits  rose.  Either 
the  Atlantic  storm  never  came,  or  we  had 
driven  out  of  its  reach — the  afternoon  was 
beautiful.  All  who  could  walk  proposed  to 
start  off  along  the  moorland  road  towards 
Falcarragh.  I  following  after,  in  the  leisurely 
way  out  of  which  old  folks,  who  have  courage 
to  accept  the  fact  that  they  cannot  do  like 
the  young,  may  get  so  much  pleasure,  and 
trouble  nobody. 

It  was  a  very  lonely  road,  and  yet  so 
sweet ;  with  the  shining  line  of  lakes  stretch- 
ing all  the  way  to  Glen  Veagh,  the  smooth 
sides  of  glittering  Erigal,  on  the  left  hand, 
the  long  thread  of  mountain  road  visible  for 
miles,  and  the  fresh,  pure  air,  half  mountain 
half  bog ;  one  has  to  go  to  Ireland  to  learn 
the  wonderfully  bracing  properties  of  bog  air, 
the  same  above  the  surface  as  its  preservative 
qualities  below.  Walking  became  a  pleasure 
instead  of  a  weariness.  For  an  hour  I  met 
not  a  creatm^e,  except  a  big  cart-horse  carry- 
ing a  young  man  and  woman,  without  a 
saddle.  Her  scarlet  plaid  was  over  her  head, 
with  its  neatly-combcKi,  glossy  black  hair,  her 
bare  feet  dangled,  and  her  arms  wei^  round 
the  young  man's  waist.  They  might  have 
been  sweethearts,  but  looked  more  like  brother 
and  sister,  jogging  along  so  steady  and  so 
grave. 

I  sat  on  the  low  turf  wall  and  watched 
them,  thinking  what  a  picture  they  made, 
and  wondering,  as  one  does  wonder  sometimes, 
how  life  goes  on  among  people  different  to 
ourselves  in  habits  and  education  ;  what  they 
think  of,  what  they  talk  about,  and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  judge  of  their  feelings  by 
our  own.  And  yet  one  ought  to  try  to 
understand  and  get  near  them ;  as  I  tried, 
by  smiles  and  biscuits  combined,  to  win  some 
little  i*agamuffins  who  were  playing  near  two 
or  three  roadside  cabins.  One  could  scarcely 
tell  whether  they  were  boys  or  girls,  their 
few  clothes  were  so  oddly  heterogeneous. 
They  hardly  understood  English,  I  thought, 
from  the  few  words  I  got  out  of  the  biggest 
of  them,  but  I  managed  to  find  out  that  they 
had  seen  a  gentleman  and  three  ladies  walking 
up  the  road. 


''  If  you  see  them  again,  go  and  speak  to 
them,  and  say  mother  has  gone  home.  Be- 
member  the  words,  mother — has — gone — 
home.'* 

The  ^mall  individual — I  think  the  bundle 
of  rags  contained  a  boy — nodded  solemnly, 
and  passed  my  last  biscuit  over  to  two  lesser 
infants,  who  regarded  it  as  if  they  had  never 
seen  such  a  thing  before,  and  never  attempted 
to  eat  it.  Exceedingly  doubtful  as  to  how 
far  I  had  been  understood,  I  spoke  to  a 
woman  whom  I  met  shortly  after,  and  found 
that  she  had  certainly  seen  my  party. 

**  Three  young  ladies  and  a  gentleman. 
That's  yer  husband,  maybe  1  He's  pretty 
well  on" — in  years,  1  suppose  she  meant — 
"likeyerself." 

And  she  eyed  me  over,  especially  my  stick, 
with  simple  kindliness,  and  slackened  her 
brisk  pace  to  keep  beside  me.  She  was  a 
big,  strong,  middle-aged  woman,  in  the  usual 
frieze  petticoat  and  bright~coloured  shawl, 
with  bare  head  and  feet.  But  her  clothes 
were  whole,  her  face  was  clean,  and  her  liair 
tidy.  She  carried  a  large  bundle  and  was 
evidently  bound  for  a  journey  of  a  good 
many  miles.  We  went  on  together,  I  putting 
my  best  foot  forwards,  but  in  vain. 

"I'm  walking  too  fast  for  ye,  ma'am. 
Ye  see,  I'm  used  to  it.  An*  my  brogues  "  — 
glancing  with  sly  humour  at  her  bare  feet — 
"  my  brogues  don't  wear  out." 

I  laughed,  confessed  my  inferiority,  and 
then  we  fell  into  a  long  talk.  She  spoke 
slowly  and  a  little  disjointedly,  as  if  she  had 
first  to  arrange  her  thoughts  and  then  trans- 
late them  into  a  foreign  tongue.  I  do  not 
attempt,  indeed  never  have  attempted,  to 
give  the  brogue :  for  here  I  rarely  found  it. 
The  "  stage "  Irish,  the  unctuous  Cork  and 
Limerick  accent,  and  the  Dublin  twang,  are 
not  noticeable  in  Antrim,  Derry,  and  Donegal, 
where  the  original  Gaelic  has  been  gradu- 
ally changed  into  the  English  taught  at 
National  schools.  Many  of  the  older  genera- 
tion speak  only  Irish,  but  the  younger  popu- 
lation know  both  languages,  though,  as  with 
this  woman,  their  English  comes  to  them 
like  a  foreign  tongue — slowly,  but  correctly. 

We  talked  a  good  deal  about  the  state  of 
the  country.  "  It's  been  hard  times  with  us 
for  a  long  time,"  she  said,  "  but  things  are 
mending  a  bit.  Many  of  us  have  gone  to 
America — there's  no  starving  there.  A  kind 
English  lady  has  been  helping  us  in  Donegal 
— the  women,  I  mean^-giving  us  work  and 
paying  for  it.     Maybe  ye'll  know  her  1 " 

**Mrs.  Ernest  Hart,"  I  suggested — ^glad 
to  own  that  I  did  know  her, 

"Sure,  that's  the   name.     I   don't   work 


for  her  mvgelf,  but  I  know  them  as  does. 
She  pays  them  regularly,  ye  see.  She's 
brought  money  into  the  countbry,  und  it'ri 
money  we  want ;  we're  all  so  poor." 

Yet  tlie  woman  never  asked,  or  by  her 
manner  hint«d  in  the  smallest  degi'ee,  that  / 
nhould  give  her  money.  Nor  did  I— her  air 
of  sturdy  independence  would  have  made  me 
ashamed  to  offer  it. 

She  gave  me,  iu  her  unconscious  candour, 
much  information  about  Donegal,  and  asked 
of  me  no  end  of  questions,  after  the  simple 
fashion  of  country  people,  who  take  an 
much  interest  in  you  as  they  expect  you  to 
take  in  them  ;  ti  refreshing  change  from  the 
bitterly-learnt  reticence — or  indiS'ereuce — of 
towns.  And  when  I  said  I  would  not  hinder 
her  longer,  as  I  could  not  walk  as  fast  as  she 
could,  she  regarded  me  with  a  tender  pity 
that  was  amusing. 

"I  see  ye  can't.  Ye're  not  as  young  ais 
ye  have  been,  though  ye're  wearin'  pretty 
well.     Ye'd  betther  sit  down  a  bit." 

Which  I  did,  on  a  tempting  bank  of  turf ; 
and  wat^^hed  her  down  the  road,  with  her 
free,  springy  step,  and  upright  carriage,  ti. 
to  be  mother  to  luilf-a-dozen  Uonegal  "  boys  " 
— as  no  doubt  she  was.  And  I  thought  what 
splendid  stuS  these  Irish  peasanU  are  made 
of,  if  only— to  repeat  what  more  than  one 


compatriot  said  of  them — "  if  only  they  were 
let  alone." 

Not  let  alone  in  neglect ;  that  is  a  totally 
different  thing.  And  yet  there  are  difficulties 
-incomprehensible  in  EIngland,  where,  be- 
tween the  squire  and  his  farm-labourer  is  a 
smooth  succession  of  several  ranks,  each 
melting  into  the  other,  and  continually  meet- 
ing on  mutual  ground  of  help  and  kindliness. 
Education,  too,  is  a  not  impossible  breaker  of 
barriers.  Sometimes  the  labourer's  daughter 
becomes  nurse  or  lady's  maid  at  the  hall,  and 
the  blacksmith's  clever  son  has  ei-e  now  been 
helped  to  school  and  college  by  the  squire ; 
and  even  come  to  sit  at  the  squire's  table. 
But  such  things  are  impossible,  or  held  to  be 
impossible,  in  Ireland^  What  bond  of  union 
could  there  be,  for  instance,  between  this 
poor  woman  I  met  and  Mrs.  Adair  of  Glen 
Veagh,  with  her  five  hundred  miles  of  deer- 
park  palings,  and  her  twenty  thousand  pounds 
spent  in  improvements  at  the  castle  I  Did 
they  meet — which  they  are  never  likely  to 
do — they  would  regard  one  another,  and  judge 
one  another,  like  two  beings  out  of  different 
spheres,  who  scarcely  owned  a  common 
humanity. 

The  gulf  between  upper  and  lower  classes 
— of  middle  class  there  is  almost  none— is  in 
Ireland  enormous.    The  lower  class  can  never 
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bridge  it.  Will  the  upper  class  cross  it  to 
them  1  And  how  1 — God  only  knows.  Cer- 
tainly demagogues  do  not  know.  Nor  do 
many  of  the  "gentry  "  of  the  last  generation 
— who  preserve  the  fatal  traditions  of  the 
French  aristocracy  before  the  Revolution,  and 
scarcely  feel  as  li  the  common  people  were 
of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  themselves. 
The  only  hope  seems  to  be  in  the  uprising  of 
a  new  generation,  with  wider  eyes  and  calmer 
judgment,  who  can  hold  out  a  helping  hand 
to  either  side,  teaching  one  that 

"  The  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  the  new," 

and  preaching  to  the  other  that  justice  be- 
tween man  and  man,  which  is  due  as  much  to 
the  higher  as  to  the  lower  stratum  of  society, 
and  that  best  of  self-government,  which  con- 
sists in  ruling  one's  self.  By  and  by  there 
may  then  be  some  hope  of  Ireland's  winning 
that  true  freedom,  which  is  only  attainable  by 
a  prudent,  peaceful,  and  law-abiding  race. 

Sept.  2. — This  was  a  day  of  exclusively 
private  life.  I  have  considei'ed  whether, 
being  such,  I  should  not  pass  it  over  entirely. 
And  yet  this  would  be  so  great  a  suppressio 
verif  that  I  have  decided  on  the  contrary. 
I  shall  give  no  names,  but  the  facts  only; 
which  are,  many  of  them,  already  public 
property. 

There  are  landlords,  and  landlords.  No 
doubt  Ireland  has  suffered  cruelly  from  the 
worst  type  of  that  order,  who,  generation 
after  generation,  lived  recklessly,  ruinously, 
in  their  Castle  Rackrents,  till  their  impover- 
ished descendants  of  to-day,  with  the  same 
extravagant  tastes,  the  same  contemptible 
pride,  ashamed  of  economy  though  not  of 
debt,  have  found  it  impossible  to  maintain 
"  the  family  "  in  the  only  style  which  they 
consider  its  due.  They  therefore  run  away 
from  what  they  dare  not  face ;  become  per- 
manent absentees,  and  spend  in  England  or 
abroad  the  money  they  get  out  of  the  estate ; 
keeping  up  the  honour  of  owning  property, 
but  shirking  alike  its.  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities. Such  landlords — and  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Court  has  long  proved  how 
many  there  are — spendthrift  "gentlemen," 
who  have  over-built,  over-eaten,  pver-drunk 
themselves,  and  then  racked  their  tenants  to 
supply  their  own  extravagances,  have  been 
the  curse  of  Ireland.  They  deserve  no 
mercy,  only  strict  justice. 

But  there  is  another  class  who  deserve 
justice  also — and  do  not  always  get  it, 
being  included  in  the  common  howl  against 
"  landlordism,"  which  is  now  sowing  in 
Ireland  all  the  seeds  of  civil  war — I  mean 


the  "good  old  Irish  gentleman"  who  has 
lived  on  his  estate,  as  liis  f athei^s  lived  before 
him,  spent  all  his  money  there,  done  his  best 
for  his  tenants,  exacted  from  them  no  more 
than  his  due,  and  shown  an  example  of  thrift, 
industry,  kindliness,  and  charity,  which  if 
they  did  not  imitate,  it  was  their  fault,  not 
his.  Such  landlords  do  exist ;  but  with  the 
usual  passionate  impulsiveness  of  the  Celtic 
race,  they  are  overlooked — even  as  the  cool- 
headed  but  prejudiced  Saxon  overlooks  the 
fact  that  erory  tenant  in  Ireland  does  not  go 
about  armed  with  a  gun,  and,  generally 
speaking,  has  not  the  slightest  wish  to 
shoot  his  landlord,  unless  coerced  into  so 
doing. 

The  landlord  with  whom  we  spent  this  day 
would  have  smiled  at  any  such  idea !  The 
instant  we  entered  his  gates,  after  a  drive  of 
many  miles  over  moor  and  bog,  we  saw  that 
it  was  not  a  Castle  Kackrent.  Nor,  indeed, 
a  castle  at  all,  but  a  comfoi*table  modern 
house,  led  to  by  a  neatly-kept  drive,  thi'ough 
a  wood  where  the  large  piimrose  leaves 
showed  what  a  blaze  of  yellow  must  be  there 
in  spring.-  Across  the  lawn  the  ivy-covered 
ruins  of  the  ancient  house  implied  a  family 
home  of  generations,  as  indeed  it  had  been,  ever 
since  the  days  of  Charles  I.  ;  the  present 
owner,  who  came  early  into  his  property, 
having  lived  on  it,  man  and  boy,  for  nearly 
seventy  years. 

He  was  ideally  a  picture,  as  he  came  out  to 
welcome  us  at  his  own  door.  Tall,  white-haired, 
with  a  fine,  benevolent  face,  and  the  manner 
of  the  old  school  of  Irish  gentlemen,  which, 
alas !  sometimes  covers  much  unworthiness, 
but  when,  as  now,  allied  to  intrinsic  worth 
is,  I  think,  unapproachable  in  its  charm 
of  courteous,  dignified  sweetness.  His  sons, 
two  out  in  the  world  and  one  with  him  here, 
were  not  unlike  him ;  and  his  daughter  and 
daughter-in-law  were  of  the  best  type  of 
kindly,  cultivated  gentlewomen,  common  to 
all  countries. 

Here,  year  after  year,  the  family  had 
lived,  as  all  such  families  might  do,  and 
ought  to  do ;  making  in  this  far-away  spot  a 
centre  of  civilisation,  from  which  to  radiate 
benefits,  mental,  moral,  and  physical — like 
the  "little  candle"  of  Shakespeare,  which 
"  throws  its  beams  "  afar. 

"  So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naiighty  world." 

As,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  is  the 
case  here;  though  of  this  landlord,  as  of 
many  others,  there  have  been  bitter  things 
said ;  for  class-prejudice  runs  as  rampant  in 
the  under  as  in  the  upper  stratum  of  society 
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■ — worse,  perhaps,  since  narrow  education 
breeds  narrow  judgment. 

"  My  father  has  had  a  deal  to  go  through/' 
said  to  me  one  of  the  sons — he  himself  was 
silent.  ''Some  of  the  allegations  against 
him  were  so  utterly  untrue  that  I  had  to 
rise  up  and  say  so,  for  he  never  would  have 
defended  himself.  It  is  astonishing  how 
quietly  he  takes  it." 

"Why  not]"  said  the  old  man  with  a 
good-humoured  smile.  "  I  do  my  best  for 
all  my  people.  Yes,  they  certainly  boycotted 
me,  but  as  I  had  all  *  within  myself,'  as  the 
old  women  said  of  her  cocks  and  hens,  pigs, 
and  sheep — it  didn't  harm  me  much.  Fuel 
was  the  chief  difficulty.  My  poor  fellows 
told  me  they  dared  not  cut  turf  for  me,  but 
that  I  was  welcome  to  help  myself  out  of  any 
of  their  stacks.  However,  I  sent  for  fifty 
loads  of  coal  from  Derry,  and  got  them  landed 
on  the  beach  close  by;  so  we  were  warm 
and  comfortable  all  the  winter." 

In  this  beach,  which  is  most  picturesque, 
lies  imbedded,  they  told  us,  under  a  great 
heap  of  drifted  sand,  the  remains  of  one  of 
the  Spanish  Armada — the  third  we  had 
heard  of  on  this  coast,  at  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way, Bunbeg,  and  here.  I  said  this,  sug- 
gesting that  all  the  three  had  originated  in 
one,  but  it  was  not  so.  Our  host's  daughter 
remembered,  as  a  little  girl,  hearing  of  a 
great  storm  which  had  swept  away  the  sand 
and  disclosed  part  of  a  brass  cannon.  She 
begged  her  father  to  have  it  dug  out,  but 
the  next  night  the  storm  came  on  afresh, 
and  drifted  back  the  sand,  so  that  all  trace 
of  it  was  lost. 

"  But  does  nobody  care  to  search  for  it  ? " 
I  asked,  as  often  before,  and  received  the 
usual  reply. 

"  Oh,  we  are  not  archaeological  in  Ireland. 
My  father  has  collected  these  " — showing  me 
a  cabinet  full  of  ancient  rings  and  brooches, 
pins  and  bodkins,  flint  arrow-heads,  and 
mediaeval  spurs.  "They  were  all  found  on 
the  beach  or  in  the  bog." 

"The  bog  we  passed  on  our  way,  with 
great  black  roots  of  trees  sticking  up  every 
few  yards  1 " 

"  The  same.  These  are  the  remains  of  a 
primaeval  forest,  ages  before  it  was  converted 
into  bog.  But  the  bog  preserves  everything. 
We  found  in  it  this,  and  this  " — showing  me 
bronze  ornaments  and  implements,  of  use 
unknown.  "My  father  has  everything 
brought  at  once  to  him,  and  he  rewards  the 
finder.  No  fear  here  of  such  barbarisms  as 
that  of  the  gentleman  who,  picking  up  an 
ancient  gold  ring,  had  it  made  into  his  bride's 
wedding-ring,  '  to  save  expense.' 
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"Or,"  added  some  one,  "the  still  more 
YandaHsh  Galway  story,  of  the  man  who 
found  in  the  bog  what  seemed  a  circlet  of 
old  iron;  his  cliildren  broke  it,  and  it  was 
yellow  inside.  So  a  pedlar  passing  by  bought 
it  for  a  pound.  Some  gentleman  hearing 
this,  went  off  to  Dublin  after  the  pedlar,  but 
found  it  had  just  gone  into  the  melting-pot. 
It  was  the  crown  of  an  old  Irish  king." 

With  such  talk  as  this  we  whiled  away  the 
pleasant  afternoon,  partly  in  the  house  and 
partly  in  the  garden — the  old  man's  special 
delight.  It  was  on  the  same  pattern  as  the 
Antrim  gardens,  and  though  so  near  the 
sea,  equally  luxuriant.  Thinking  of  the 
wretched  "  holdings  "  we  had  passed  on  the 
moor,  it  seemed  a  perfect  paradise. 

"  What  a  deal  of  labour  you  must  employ 
here,"  I  said;  "and  what  an  advantage  it 
must  be  to  your  small  tenants  to  earn  a 
regular  weekly  wage  as  your  under-gardeners 
and  such  like,  instead  of  starving  on  their 
acre,  or  half -acre,  of  reclaimed  bog  land." 

The  master  smiled  rather  mournfully. 
"They  don't  think  so.  They  would  rather 
starve.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  them  to  work 
at  anything  regularly ;  they  think  they  are 
doing  me  a  favour,  and  would  prefer  to  dig 
their  own  potatoes,  and  then  idle  away  as 
they  choose  the  rest  of  their  time.  It  is  more 
independent.  You  see  the  Irish  landlord  has 
his  difficulties — more  than  the  English  land- 
lord, a  good  deal.  But  we'll  tide  through. 
Perhaps  the  next  genei-ation  may  succeed  in 
teaching  the  Irish  peasant  how  to  work — if 
our  estates  are  not  raffled  away  from  us  by 
that  time." 

I  had  heai'd  in  Antrim  of  this  raffling — 
indeed,  I  met  a  lady  who  had  seen  some  of 
the  tickets,  sold  for  half-a-crown  by  some  of 
the  Nationalist  leadei's.  In  the  grand  up 
rising  and  demolition  of  property  which  they 
foretell,  whoever  owns  a  ticket  with  the 
name  of  an  estate  on  it,  is  to  become  the 
lucky  possessor  thereof  !  So  much  of  an  open 
secret  is  this,  that  some  of  the  landlords 
actually  knew  the  names  of  their  would-be 
suocessoi's ! 

"  Let  us  hope  it  will  never  come  to  pass," 
said  this  landlord  quietly.  "  Meantime,  I 
shall  go  on,  as  my  fathers  did  before  me, 
doing  our  very  best  for  the  place,  and  for  my 
people,  whether  they  understand  it  or  not. 
My  son,  if  he  comes  after  me,  will  do  the 
same." 

Then  we  changed  the  subject,  and  stood 
admiring  the  fine  sea-view,  in  which  the 
principal  object  was  Tory  Island — much 
spoken  of  in  newspapers  some  little  time  ago, 
as  the  scene  of  the  sad  wreck  of  the  Wasp. 
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Tory  Island  is  three  miles  long  by  half-a- 
mile  broad.  That  it  was  long  ago  colonieed 
and  inhabited,  is  proved  by  the  many  remains 
of  ancient  buildings,  churches,  and  crosses 
which  lie  half-buried  in  sand.  There  is  also 
a  curious  Round  Tower.  Seaward,  it  opposes 
to  the  Atlantic  a  line  of  impregnable  rocks, 
but  landward  it  slopes  down  in  green  pastures. 
Its  inhabitants  are  a  curious  race,  half- 
fishermen,  half-farmers,  well-to-do  and  verv 
independent.  They  are  said  to  feed  their 
cattle  upon  fish,  and  to  tether  their  turbots 


We  were  told  also  of  wonderful  sea-caves, 
so  high  that  boats  can  easily  sail  in  or  out  of 
them  ;  of  McSwine's  Gun — a  hole  in  a  rock, 
through  which  the  waves  burst  with  a  loud 
report,  and  of  a  little  hill  or  mound,  in  which 
lies  buried  one  Clogher  Neilly,  who  murdered 
a  "  King  of  Tory  Island  " — whosoever  that 
notable  monarch  might  be — when  he  came  to 
have  his  horse  shod.  The  said  Neilly  was,  1 
believe,  hanged  here,  leaving  behind  him  a 
prophecy  that  while  one  stone  of  this  mound 
remains  no  other  man  will  ever  be  hanged 


tne  uerry  ana  oiigo  ooais  come  lo  nuy. 
Short  Ks  the  passage  is,  sometimes  the  sea 
is  so  wild  that  for  weeks  together  the  Tory 
islanders  cannot  cross  to  the  mainland — and 
in  former  times,  before  thei-e  was  a  chapel 
or  chiurh  there,  eager  lovers  used,  in  bad 
weather,  to  resort  to  a  novel  way  of.  getting 
married.  Two  fires  were  bt  on  the  island 
and  on  the  opposite  shore-  at  one  stood  the 
happy  couple,  at  another  the  priest ;  when 
the  fire  was  put  out,  it  wan  a  signal  that  the 
service  was  done  and  the  knot  safely  tied. 


aeserves  naiigiug. 

It  was  a  long  drive  back,  with  the  sunset 
light  shining  on  the  line  of  hills  on  our  left 
hand  ;  Muckish,  with  its  long  "  pig's  back," 
from  which  it  takes  its  name;  Erigal  and 
Little  Erigal,  which  look  like  mother  and 
daughter,  being  so  similar  in  shape.  Newing 
Gweedore,  a  mass  of  black  clouds  rose  up, 
making  grand  effects,  but  threatening  one 
of  those  sudden  deluges  which  make  this 
climate  so  interesting,  and  so  inconvenient. 

However  it  came  not.     "We  reached  Gwee- 
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dore  undrenched,  and  found  there  our  artist, 
who  had  arrived  in  the  mail-car  from  Fal- 
carragh  and  Dunfanaghy- — where  he  had  heen 
ohliged  to  rough  it  to  an  extent  which  he 
assured  us  made  the  magnificent  scenery  round 
about  unattainable  to  us  womenkind.  We 
had  to  content  ourselves  with  seeing  what  we 
could  see  in  comfort.  But  we  had  had  another 
"  w^hite  day  " — and  were  thankful. 

Sept.  3. — I  think  it  rained  all  night — 
there  are  seldom  twenty-four  hours  in  Ireland 
when  it  does  ^lot  rain ;  but  the  morning  ivas 
lovely.  While  our  artist  went  sketching,  we 
decided  to  go  a-fishing  up  the  chain  of  lakes, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Marble  Church 
— built  by  a  devoted  Protestant,  and  to  be 
consecrated  in  a  few  days — and  the  Poison 
Glen ;  so  called  from  its  total  absence  of  vege- 
tation, and,  we  were  warned,  the  perpetual 
presence  of  whole  armies  of  midges. 

Nevertheless,  we  started  courageously. 
The  day  was  hot  and  blindingly  bright,  and 
the  fishes  would  not  bite,  though  six  intelli- 
gent human  beings  devoted  themselves  to 
their  capture  for  eight  mortal  hours.  One 
small  trout,  about  six  inches  long,  was  their 
only  victim,  and  after  lying  for  half  an  hour  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  it  was  decided  that 
being  '<  young  and  foolish ''  he  should  be  let 
go.  They  resuscitated  him  in  a  pannikin, 
and  then  put  him  back  into  the  lough,  when 
he  feebly  swam  away — I  hope  to  give  to  his 
brethren  a  warning,  for  we  never  had  a 
bite  afterwards. 

But  the  fishermen — and  fisherwomen — 
seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  just  the  same. 
Mile  after  mile  we  floated  over  the  clear, 
shallow  water — often  so  shallow  that  the 
boatmen  had  to  step  out  into  it,  and  fairly 
pull  and  push  the  boat  along.  Getting  wet 
seemed,  this  broiling  hot  day,  rather  a  treat 
than  not.  The  fishers  fished  calmly  on — and 
the  one  who  did  not  relish  that  occupation, 
and  used  to  sing  a  good  deal  in  boats,  years 
upon  years  ago,  broke  out  into  "  Gramachree 
Molly"  and  "The  Pretty  Girl  Milking  Her 
Cow."  At  which,  the  two  Irishmen  pricked 
up  their  ears,  remarking  politely,  that  "  The 
ould  folks  did  betther  nor  the  young  some- 
times," and  hinting  that  Paddy  himself  was 
"  a  fine  singer  intirely." 

Of  course  we  begged  for  Paddy's  song, 
and  listened  to  it  conscientiously  for  at  least 
half-an-hour.  It  lasted  thus  long,  and  was 
sung  with  a  solemn  countenance,  in  a  sus- 
tained minor  monotone,  interspersed  by 
gutturals  and  an  occasional  sound  like  a 
suppressed  sneeze.  We  caught  no  particular 
tune  in  it,  but  no  doubt  it  had  one — and 
being  in  Irish,  the  words  were  a  blank  to  us. 


Paddy  afterwards  explained  that  they  wei*e 
about  "a  young  lady"  whom  a  youth  met 
"in  the  wilderness,"  married  and  "  tuk  home," 
when  liis  illations  considering  the  family 
already  too  large,  put  her  in  a  boat,  rowed  her 
out  to  sea,  and  then  and  there  "dhrownded" 
her.     Poor  young  lady  ! 

His  song  done,  Paddy  joined  his  practical 
energies  to  those  of  the  gillie — ^who  seemed 
as  strong  as  Hercules — in  pulling  the  boat 
under  a  bridge,  through  the  nan*ow  channel 
which  divided  the  two  loughs.  Then  we 
landed,  ate  our  lunch,  and  the  rest  went  to 
see  a  chapel  not  far  off,  w^hile  I  distributed 
the  remains  of  our  food  between  the  two 
men  and  a  third,  a  cripple  with  an  extremely 
intelligent  face,  who  joined  us. 

"He  can't  work,"  Paddy  explained  in  a 
whisper ;  "  so  he  makes  fiies  for  the  gentle- 
folks at  the  hotel.    It's  but  a  poor  living." 

Nevertheless  the  man  never  begged,  nor 
did  they  for  him.  I  heard  the  three  talking 
and  laughing  together,  then  the  cripple 
left,  and  the  other  two  men*  came  up  to  me 
to  see  if  I  was  "comfortable."  Somehow 
we  fell  into  a  long  talk — which  I  wish  I 
could  give,  for  it  gave  me  the  clearest  insight 
I  had  yet  had  into  tho  mind  of  the  average 
Irish  peasant. 

"Ye  see,  ma'am,"  said  Paddy  at  last,  or 
the  gillie,  I  forget  which,  but  they  both 
echoed  each  other;  "it  just  comes  to  this. 
Here's  my  bit  of  land  " — drawing  the  outline 
of  it  on  the  sandy  bank  with  his  stick. 
"  My  father,  an'  his  father  before  him  paid  a 
pound  a  year  rent  for  it — built  the  cottage, 
cut  the  turf,  and  made  the  bog  into  good 
ground — which  takes  a  while  to  do.  Then 
the  landlord  I'aises  my  rent  to  two  pounds — 
and  three  pounds.  An'  I  can't  pay;  for 
potatoes  and  oats — oats  and  potatoes — with- 
out any  cliange  of  crops,  makes  the  land 
poor.  And  times  is  bad,  and  stock  low. 
A  cow  my  father  got  eight  pound  for,  I 
couldn't  sell  this  year  for  four  pound. 
Everything's  fallen — except  the  rent.  If  the 
landlord  would  wait — now  some  landlords 
have  waited,  and  got  their  rents,  in  many 
many  parts  of  Donegal — but  some  won't 
wait,  and  then — what's  to  be  done?" 

Alas  !  wiser  folk  tlian  either  they  or  I 
wotild  find  it  difficvdt  to  answer  that  question. 

"  But  you  don't  hate  your  landlord — even 
though  he  may  be  a  Protestant  1"  For  the 
most  part  of  the  large  landowners  in  Ireland, 
and  especially  in  this  part  of  Ii-eland,  ai'e 
Protestant — and  I  knew  the  two  men  were 
Catholics,  as  I  had  seen  Paddy  take  off  his 
hat  at  the  sound  of  the  Angelus.  "  You 
would   not  harm  himt    You  wouldn't  wish 
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ill    to    me,    either — even   though   I    am    a 
Protestant  t " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  ma'am,"  returned  Paddy 
with  a  laugh.  And  then  the  gillie  -a  much 
younger  and  shrewder  man,  began,  and 
preached  in  his  simple  fashion,  one  of  the 
best  sermons  on  charity  that  I  had  heard  for 
years,  clenching  his  doctrine  by  texts  out  of 
the  Bible — which.  Catholic  as  he  waa,  he 
evidently  had  at  his  fingers'  ends-  and  wind- 
ing up  by  an  exordium  which,  in  its  homely 
earn  est  ness,  would  have  done  credit  to  any 
pulpit. 

"  Then  you  don't  want  to  fight  England  1 " 

"  No,  we'll  get  nothing  by  fighting. 
There's  a  gentleman  named  Pamell,  he  says 
we'll  soon  get  everything  we  want.  He  has 
got  a  lot  of  money,  they  say,  but  I  don't 
know  that  he  han  got  anything  else.  If 
times  would  mend  the  landlords  would  be 
paid  their  rents." 

"  An'  Catholics  and  Frot«stants  would  live 
peaceably  together,"  added  Faddy,  who  had 
listened  to  his  companion  with  much  re.^pect, 
"  We'd  betther  start  now,  if  ye're  to  see  the 
Marble  Church  and  the  Poison  Glen." 

We  did  see  both— though  with  difficulty, 
and  only  by  the  gillie  carrying  each  one  of 
us.  Atlas-like,  on  his  strong  back,  ashore.  At 
the  bead  of  the  lough  stood  the  pretty  little 
church,  built  by  some  indomitable  Protestant, 


we  heard,  for  a  regular  congregation — of 
three  persons  !  The  Catholics  had  proposed 
to  buy  it,  but  this  vas  refused,  and  the 
Bishop  was  coming  to  consecrate  it  next 
week.  I  hope  the  future  pastor,  whoever 
he  is,  will  preach  sermons  as  pacific  and 
Christian  as  that  of  the  poor  uncultured 
gillie  whom  I  had  heard  this  day. 

Poison  Glen^wliich  our  artist  came  and 
drew,  surrounded  by  an  army  of  midges,  and 
a  few  human  beings,  who  eyed  him  with 
great  suspicion,  seeming  to  think  he  had 
something  to  do  with  the  police — is  exceed- 
ingly fine.  However,  it  was  such  stiff  walk- 
ing that  we  did  not  penetrate  far.  Afterwards, 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  row  home — 
which  we  did  in  a  gorgeous  sunset,  that  trans- 
figured Erigal  into  a  mountain  of  light.  On  its 
very  top  we  saw  two  black  figures  emulating 
our  adventurous  climbers  of  two  nights 
before — of  whom,  1  should  add  that,  with 
one  of  the  frequent  coincidences  of  travel, 
as  soon  as  they  told  us  their  names,  we  found 
we  knew  their  family  quit«  well,  as  they 
knew  us.  They  went  on  to  Carrick^and 
their  vacant  places  were  soon  filled  up  at  the 
friendly  hotel-table.  But  I  think  they  will 
not  soon  forget  Gweedore. 

Nor  shall  we  forget  the  long,  quiet,  lazy 
day  when  we  did  nothing,  only,  like  the 
apostles,  and  good  old  Izaak  Walton,  "  went 
a-fishiug." 


{To  be  ctmtinued.) 
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"  Non  fit  nisi  improTiaum  ; " 
s  the  French  render  it, 

"  Rien  n'arrive  fors  Timprevu."' 


E  who  first  formulated  this 
aphorism    was    surely  a 
disciple  of  tlie  rod.    The 
longer   our   devotion   to 
the    "  gentle    art "    the 
stronger     our    faith     in 
the      infallible      uncer- 
tainty   of     sport.       Yet 
who   would   dare   to  admit    the    possibility 
of   catching   fish   with  an   artificial   fly   in  a 
stagnant  pond  entirely  covered  with  duck- 
weed {Lemna  minor)  ? 

In  August,  1865,  on  my  way  home  from  a 
stream  in  Kent  that  I  Ikad  been  whipping 
for  trout  with  not  much  success,  I  passed 
through  a  farmyard.  A  group  of  children 
were  watching  a  game  of  battledore  and 
shuttlecock  played  by  two  lads. 

It  wa^  a  close,  sultry  evening,  and  not  a 
breath  of  air  was  stirring ;  as,  however,  is  not 
unfrequently  the  case  in  thundery  weather, 
a  Bolitary  puff  of  cold  wind  suddenly  sprang 
up,  swiiying  the  scolding  rooks  to  and  fro  in 
the  elm-trees  and  filling  the  air  with  bits  of 
straw  and  dust.  It  lasted  bnt  a  few  seconds, 
and  died  away  as  mysteriously  as  it  had 
arisen.  The  angry  remonstrance  of  the  rooks 
was  mingled  with  the  cries  of  the  children, 
for  the  wind  had  carried  the  shuttlecock  over 
their  heads  and  drojtped  it  in  the  middle  of  a 
round  pond. 

'ITiere  it  lay  like  a  single  white  watei-lily 
in    a    bed   of   green.     Taking   pity   on  the 


children,  who  were  distressed  at  their  loss,  I 
put  my  rod  together  again,  though  with  little 
hope  of  being  able  to  fish  out  the  shuttlecock, 
OS  the  duckweed  was  too  thick  to  admit  of 
its  being  towed  ashore,  unless,  indeed,  I  could 
succeed  in  hooking  the  cork;  the  feathers, 
I  feared,  would  yield  but  an  uncertain  hold 
to  my  hooks.  1  mounted  the  last  cast  I  had 
used  on  the  river  as  this  was  still  round  my 
hat,  and  therefore  most  accessible.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  small  Gray  Badger  with  a  tiny 
Black  Smudge  as  drop- fly. 

The  next  thing  was  to  extend  my  line. 
Fearing  the  weeds  would  clog  the  flies  and 
mask  the  points  of  the  hooks  if  they  fell  upon 
the  surface  of  the  pond,  I  paid  out  line  in  the 
air  {by  a  method  familiar  to  those  who  fish 
with  a  dry  fly),  releasing  my  line  little  by 
little  from  the  reel  with  one  hand  as  I  swished 
the  rod  backwards  and  forwards  with  the 
other,  taking  care  not  to  allow  the  flies  t-o 
touch  the  wattr  in  front  or  the  ground  behind 
during  the  process.  When  I  judged  I  had 
enough  line  out  I  made  my  cast. 

The  flies  fell  beyond  but  a  little  beside  the 
shuttlecock. 

I  thought,  however,  that  by  shifting  my 
ground  laterally  I  could  bring  my  casting 
line  over  the  feathers.  If  I  were  successful 
in  this,  a  slight  deprcision  of  the  rod-point 
would  let  the  line  fall  between  the  feathers, 
and  then  a  low  drag  followed  by  a  sharp 
Ntroke  would  probably  fix  one  of  the  hookE 


'^■foT  tf\e  o^lu^tIecoc^ 


in  the  cork  of  the  shuttlecock.  With  thia 
object  I  took  a  step  or  two  along  the  marpin 
of  the  pond,  and  was  in  the  act  of  raising  the 
point  of  my  i-od  when  I  felt  a  pluck  and  saw 
a  splash  lliat  disturbed  the  duckweed  and  set 
the  shuttlecock  dancing  un  the  undulations. 

I  of  course  thought  I  had  caught  oa  the 
end  of  some  bent  stick  or  other  inanimate 
object  concealed  by  the  weed,  and  was  tenderly 
feeling  up  my  line  when  a  second  tug,  fol- 
lowed by  a  succession  of  twitches,  unmistak- 


ably anuounceU  the  presence  of  somethiof 
alive  at  the  end  of  jny  line.  My  first  impres- 
sion was  tliut  I  had  foul-hooked  an  eft  or  frog ; 
but  the  resistance  was  much  too  strong.  Surely 
it  could  not  be  an  eel  i  I  bad  never  heard 
of  an  eel  taking  a.  fly,  or  lying  near  enough 
to  the  surface  to  get  foul-hooked.  I  worked 
my  prize  carefully  to  the  bank,  and  although 
it  was  .speckled  all  over  with  green  weed,  I 
M.  once  recognised  it  as  a  perch  of  about  half 
a  pound  iu  weight.     I  gave  it  to  the  owner 
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of  the  shuttlecock  as  compensation  for  his 
loss,  little  thinking  I  should  catch  another.  I 
threw  again,  however — who  would  not  ? — and 
soon  had  another  on  the  grass.  Continuing 
my  unexpected  sport,  I  caught  eight  or  ten 
hrace.  Most  of  the  fish  were  of  about  the 
same  size,  though  one  or  two  were  much 
larger,  weighing  nearly  a  pound  apiece.  I 
selected  two  bi'ace  of  the  best,  gave  the  rest 
to  the  children,  and  went  my  way  wondering, 
but  resolved  to  try  the  pond  again  next  time 
I  was  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  did  so  some 
weeks  later,  but  with  no  success.  A  wet 
night  followed  by  a  strong  wind  had  driven 
all  the  weed — which  was  not  then  so  strong 
as  it  had  been — ^to  the  side,  and  I  did  not  get 
a  single  rise  in  the  open  water. 

I  fancy  the  perch — which,  by  the  way,  were 
very  poor  in  condition  and  muddy  in  flavour — 
had  been  half  starved,  and  that,  therefore, 
they  rushed  eagerly  at  anything  they  saw 
moving  through  the  weeds,  thinking  it  might 
be  something  alive,  which  to  a  hungry  perch 
means  something  to  eat.  I  am  strengthened 
in  this  belief  by  an  incident  that  occurred 
some  years  later  in  Tasmania.  With  a  con- 
signment of  salmon  and  trout  ova,  sent  to 
the  colony  by  the  late  Frank  Buckland,  were 
a  few  perch  ova.  These  latter  were  hatched 
by  the  late  Morton  Allport,  at  that  time 
curator  of  the  museum  at  Hobart  Town,  and 
when  removed  from  the  hatching-boxes  were 
placed  in  a  small  tank  full  of  white  water- 
lilies  and  other  aqxiatic  plants.  He  used  to 
feed  them  on  worms  and  tadpoles,  and  at  the 
time  I  visited  Hobart  they  had  grown  to  the 
length  of  about  five  or  six  inches.  When 
feeding  them  he  was  in  the  habit  of  lifting 
up  the  edge  of  one  of  the  lily  leaves,  and 
they  had  grown  so  bold  and  fearless  that 
they  would  take  food  from  his  hand.  When 
I  visited  the  tank  we  had  no  food  with  us, 
but  by  his  direction  I  put  the  tip  of  my 
fourth  finger  between  the  leaves  and  moved 
it  slowly  to  and  fro.  Immediately  I  felt  a 
shaip  nip,  followed  by  others,  as  perch  after 
perch  tried  to  swallow  the  end  joint  of  my 
finger. 

I  have  since  heard  from  an  angler,  on 
whose  word  I  can  place  reliance,  that  he  has 
caught  perch  in  the  manner  I  have  described 
with  a  naked  hook  instead  of  a  fly,  but  from 
his  account  I  imagine  he  must  have  moved 
his  hook  through  the  weed  more  quickly  than 
I  did. 

I  have  said  that  I  never  heard  of  an  eel 
taking  a  fly.  I  should  have  been  more  accu- 
rate  had  I  said  that  I  had  never  heard  of  an 
eel  taking  an  artificicU  fly,  for  I  have  seen 
eels  feed  most  voraciously  on  the  lai-vae  of 


water-flies.  Many  of  these  insects  adhere 
in  clusters  to  the  stems  and  leaves  of  sub- 
aquaceous  plants. 

One  evening  in  the  sumimer  of  1883  in  the 
Test  near  Bomsey  I  saw  a  number  of  eels 
feeding  on  these  insects,  and  so  busily  were 
they  engaged  in  picking  their  food  from  the 
leaves  of  the  "pond-weed"  (potamogeton)  that 
a  gentleman  who  was  with  me  succeeded  in 
capturing  two  of  the  largest  with  my  salmon 
gaft.  He  watched  till  an  eel's  head  was 
under  a  leaf,  and  then  putting  his  gaff  very 
quietly  into  the  water  he  brought  it  under  the 
thickest  part  of  the  eel's  body,  and  struck 
with  a  precision  that  surprised  me,  although  I 
knew  him  to  be  an  experienced  gaffer.  It  is 
true  he  missed  one  or  two,  but  an  eel  can  only 
be  transfixed  if  the  point  of  the  gaff  strikes 
diametrically  in  the  centre  of  its  body,  other- 
wise the  point  slips  without  penetrating.  I 
had  at  first  thought  that  the  eels  were  feeding 
on  snails,  but  on  examining  the  under-sides 
and  stalks  of  the  weed  I  found  numerous 
larvae  of  water-flies  having  fan-shaped  gills 
— probably  the  larvae  of  the  later  duns  or 
of  some  other  members  of  the  family  of 
EpJiemeridcB,  I  knew  that  these  insects  were 
eaten  by  trout,  having  frequently  found  them 
when  examining  the  contents  of  a  trout's 
belly,  and  I  doubted  not  that  whatever  was 
meat  for  a  trout  was  meat  for  an  eel ;  but  I 
had  always  understood  that  eels  rarely  came 
near  the  surface  of  the  water  in  search  of 
food,  and  never  did  so  in  daylight.  Yarrell, 
however,  says  the  Hampshire  eel  differs  from 
the  two  other  known  species  of  fresh-water 
eels  not  only  anatomically  but  also  "in  its 
habit  of  roving  and  feeding  in  the  day." 
(See  Yarrell's  History  qf  British  FisheSy 
vol.  ii.,  and  Jesse's  Gleanings  in  Natural 
History,  second  series.)  It  may  be  that  this 
eel  is  exceptional  also  in  its  fly-eating  pro- 
pensities, but  I  merely  record  the  fact  and 
leave  deduction  to  naturalists.  The  eels  in 
the  Test  occasionally  grow  to  a  veiy  large 
size.  My  keeper  caught  one  of  four  and  a  half 
pounds  in  weight  on  a  pike  trimmer  baited 
with  a  good-sized  dace.  Indeed  all  kinds  of 
fish  in  the  Test  attain  dimensions  quite  out 
of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  river.  This 
is  probably  due  to  the  quantity  of  food  yielded 
by  streams  running  through  a  chalky  bed. 
(On  this  subject  see  Kingsley's  charming 
essay.  Chalk- stream  Sttidies.) 

In  1883  a  salmon  weighing  forty- three 
poimds  was  captured  with  a  fly  (the  "  Blue 
Jay  ")  about  two  miles  below  Middle  Bridge  at 
Bomsey.  This  huge  monster  was  of  course 
under  no  control.  He  simply  led  his  captor 
captive  up  and  down  the  river  at  his  own  sweet 

o  o 
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will,  until,  weary  of  the  sport  of  plajfiog  an 
angler,  he  finally  took  up  a  strong  position 
under  ft  projeHiug  shelf  of  the  opposite  bank 
and  sulkily  refused  to  move  further.  How 
long  he  would  have  remained  "at  anchor" 
if  left  to  himself  no  one  knows.  My  keeper, 
who  was  attending  an  angler  some  half  a 
mile  above  the  spot,  on  the  side  of  the  river 
under  which  the  fish  lay,  had  watched  the 
light  through  his  binocular  glasses,  and 
seeing  that  fish  and  fisherman  had  remained 
in  lialu  quo  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  went 
down  the  bank  to  see  whether  he  could  be  of 
any  assistance  in  stirring  up  the  fish. 

He  splashed  the  water  in  vain.     He  even 
tapped  the  gravelly  bed  of  the  river  with  his 


seconds  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  salmon 
would  come  out  or  the  keeper  go  in.  I  am 
told  that  at  one  time  his  heels  wet©  conn- 
derahly  above  his  head,  and  his  face  was 
uncomfortably  close  to  the   surface  of   the 

The  struggle  was  sharp  but  short. 

Wriggling  hia  body  backwards  by  aid  of 
feet  and  knees  until  he  conld  get  his  elbows 
on  the  bank,  while  he  drew  on  the  fish,  he 
soon  came  to  close  quarters,  and  the  next 
moment  salmon  and  keeper  were  rolling 
inland  together,  coiled  in  the  line  of  the 
helpless  but  lucky  angler  to  whom  the  cap- 
ture was  accredited,  who  stood  meanwhile 
motionless,  though  not  unmoved,  watching 


long  gaff  handle.     Still  the  salmon  refused 
to  budge  an  inch. 

He  then  lay  down,  and,  stretching  himself 
as  far  as  he  dared  over  the  stream,  shaded 
the  light  from  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and 
jieered  into  the  water.  Half  hidden  by  the 
projecting  ledge,  there  lay  the  salmon,  deli- 
iierately  rubbing  the  gut  at  the  head  of  the 
fiy  against  the  pebbles  at  the  bottom.  The 
case  seemed  urgent.  There  was  no  time  for 
tonsultation.  A  hurried  demand  for  leave 
to  gaff  the  fish  was  made,  as  a  matter  of 
form,  but,  without  awaiting  an  answer,  the 
keeper  proceeded  to  business.  Sinking  his 
{jafi  quietly  outside  and  below  the  fi^,  he 
bi-ought  the  hook  upstream  till  it  was  under 
its  belly,  and  then  struck  boldly.    For  a  few 


salmon  that  has  been  caught 
in   the  Test   for  some  years. 

Last     spring     Sir     Philip     £ caught 

one  of  thirty-one  pounds  near  the 
same  spot.  I  caught  one  of  twenty-nine 
pounds  a  little  lower  down  the  river  on  a 
nondescript  silver-bodied  fly  of  my  own 
making,  and  Lord  Mount-Temple's  agent 
caught  one  of  twenty-six  pounds  on  a  "dusty 
miller  "  within  a  mile  of  the  same  place. 

Of  pike  I  can  happily  speak  in  the  past 
tense.  We  have  but  few  now,  thanks  to  the 
relentless  war  waged  against  them  by  this 
same  keeper.  Nets,  snares,  and  engines  for 
their  destruction  are  set  at  every  season. 
Fence  months  protect  them  not,  nor  can  the 
constancy  and  devotion  of  a  loving  pair  on 
the  spawning  bed  awaken  pity.  Kay,  I  have 
known  him  keep  the  female  fish  struggling 
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on  the  hook  of  his  night  line  in  order  to 
tempt  the  distressed  husband  within  range 
of  his  fatal  gaff.  Gun,  spear,  gaff,  or  the 
still  more  deadly  wire  noose — anything  is 
good  enough  for  "them  brutes,"  as  he 
usually  terms  the  noble  race  of  Esox  lucius^ 

Our  present  immunity  from  these  pests 
shows  what  may  be  done  by  persistent  and 
unremitting  efforts  to  exterminate  them. 
Ten  years  ago  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  an  angler  to  take  a  dozen  or  fifteen  in  a 
day's  fishing,  and  heavy  fish  to  boot. 

Lord  Mount-Temple's  agent  has  one  stuffed 
that  would  have  weighed  upwards  of  thirty 
pounds  had  it  been  in  condition  when  it  was 
taken ;  and  this  was  scarcely  an  exceptional 
fish,  though  of  course  above  the  average  in 
size. 

In  Lord  Palmerston's  time  many  such  were 
taken.  One,  though  somewhat  inferior  in 
weight  to  that  just  mentioned,  was  captured 
under  circumstances  worthy  of  record.  It 
was  characteristic  of  Lord  Palmerston  that, 
however  absorbed  he  might  be  in  matters  of 
state,  nothing  within  range  of  his  vision 
escaped  his  observation.  This  is  more  par- 
ticularly true  in  all  that  relates  to  sport.  If 
a  pheasant  were  heard  on  a  tree  a  little 
earlier  than  the  usual  roosting  time,  he 
would  ride  or  walk  to  leeward,  and  try  to 
scent  a  fox.  If  blackbirds  cliattered  on  the 
hedgerows,  the  keeper  was  asked  whose  cat 
had  taken  to  poaching.  If  the  fowls  cackled 
and  ran  to  cover  when  he  was  in  his  agent's 
office  at  the  home  farm,  he  would  run  out 
and  look  up  for  a  hawk.  No  horse  ever 
strayed  or  strange  dog  barked  without  his 
observing  it.  No  foot-print  or  trail  ever 
escaped  his  notice.  One  day,  when  walking 
on  the  lawn  that  slopes  from  Broadlandis 
mansion  to  the  river,  he  noticed  a  shoal,  or 
*'  school,"  as  it  is  called,  of  small  fry  making 
for  the  shallows  by  leaps  and  bounds.  There 
was  no  snapping  and.chopping  at  the  surface 
of  the  water,  as  is  the  case  when  trout  or 
perch  are  feeding  on  bait.  The  "  school  " 
was  followed  by  a  strong  wave,  occasionally 
breaking  into  a  swirl  or  eddy,  as  the  heavy 
pike  that  caused  it  paused  or  turned  aside  to 
snap  up  a  victim  too  weary  longer  to  escape 
his  cruel  jaws.  The  keeper  was  summoned, 
and  a  trimmer  set.  Early  next  morning  the 
trimmer  was  taken  up.  On  it  was  found  a 
Chinese  puzzle — a  pike  weighing  twenty-five 


pounds,  quite  dead.  Protruding  from  its 
mouth  was  the  tail  of  a  perch  weighing  three 
and  a  half  pounds,  and  inside  the  perch  the 
dace  with  which  the  trimmer  had  been  baited. 
The  pike  was  served  that  day  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  the  perch  in  the  servants'  hall. 
What  came  of  the  dace  history  recordeth 
not.  Some  years  later  a  trout  of  eleven  pounds 
one  ounce  was  caught  by  Lord  Mount-Tem- 
ple's agent  near  the  same  spot.  '  This  fish, 
that  had  long  resisted  the  temptation  of  fiy 
and  minnow,  that  had  even  been  proof 
against  the  seductive  succulence  of  a  well- 
scoured  lob-worm,  at  last  succumbed  to  the 
homely  attraction  of  a  piece  of  household 
bread.  It  had  long  been  well  known  to  the 
boys  of  Eomsey,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
feeding  it  from  the  bridge;  and,  although  it 
showed  the  greatest  caution  with  respect  to 
other  food,  it  would  take  bread  with  quite 
rustic  confidence.  One  day  when  piece  after 
piece  had  been  thrown  in,  and  had  been 
carried  down  by  the  current,  certain  to  dis- 
appear at  the  same  spot,  leaving  air-bubbles 
in  its  place,  a  guileless-looking  piece  of 
crumb  laboured  slowly  down  the  stream. 
It  seemed  more  solid,  more  substantial,  more 
stoggy  (to  risk  a  slangy  but  expressive  word) 
than  its  precursors.  It  was  heavier  than  any 
of  them — by  the  weight  qf  a  number  eight 
Limerick  hook  !  The  sequel  has  already  been 
foreshadowed.  The  fiesh  of  this  trout  was 
whiter  and  had  less  flavour  than  is  usual 
with  Test  trout.  Trout  of  ^y^  or  six  pounds 
weight  are  common.  Grayling  abound,  oc- 
casionally attaining  the  great  weight  of  five 
pounds.  Six  were  taken  in  succession  not 
long  ago  by  the  head  gardener  at  Broadlands 
averaging  two  and  a  half  pounds  apiece. 

Boach,  dace,  gudgeon,  and  minnows  also 
grow  to  an  unusually  large  size  here. 

I  have  mentioned  these  facts  as  tending  to 
prove,  firstly,  that  the  size  of  fish  depends 
more  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their 
food  than  on  the  volume  of  water  in  the 
river  they  inhabit ;  and,  secondly,  that  where 
food  is  plentiful,  salmon,  trout,  and  grayling, 
to  say  nothing  of  coarse  fish,  may  live  and 
thrive  together,  without  diminishing  in 
number  or  size. 

The  case  may  be  exceptional,  but  the  facts 
recorded  must  be  of  interest  to  those  study- 
ing the  economy  of  our  inland  fisheries. 

Basil  Fibld. 
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TWO  SONNETS. 


I. 


E  a  slain  warrior's  targe,  the  waning  moon 
Above  the  shadowy  shoulder  of  the  hill 
Decumbent  lies.     Unseen,  the  shoreward  rill 
Aoans  like  a  Borrowing  soul  its  suppliant  rune, 
To  the  serene,  unheeding  heaven  of  June. 

One  far  off  owl  is  gibbering,  and  with  shrill 
Keening,  a  bat  swoops  nigh.     All  else  is  still : 
Even  the  dim  sea,  with  long  star-shadows  strewn, 
Forbears  its  wonted  murmur:    while  my  breath. 

Awed  by  the  mighty  silence,  is  subdued 
As  is  a  mourner's  in  the  house  of  Death. 

And  such  to  me  this  midnight  solitude. 
Where  every  thought  comes  as  a  ghost,  to  blast 
The  living  Kow  with  graveKlews  of  the  Past, 


II. 

Flitting  between  the  two  Eternities, 

Forgotten  Hathbeen  and  unknown  To-be, 
An  atom  lost  in  the  immensity 
Of  time  and  space,  into  the  dark  abyss 
Still  groping,  peering ;  conscious  but  of  this, 

That  thou  hast  missed  the  track,  if  track  in  sooth 
There  be — nor  all  thy  dreams  of  faith  and  truth 
But  ignea  fatui  (dread  hypothesis  !) 
Of  thine  own  kindling.     Yet  the  unconscious  world. 
Frail  atom,  too,  on  the  vast  surge  of  Force 
That  buoys  the  universe,  hath  its  destined  course, 
Kor  therefrom  swerves.     Ai-t  thou,  then,  blindly  hurled 
Into  the  void,  to  gasp — and  perish  ?     Nay  : 
God  guides  thee  also  on  thy  perilous  way. 

Noel  Patos, 
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Br  B.  L.  Fabjbon. 


BOOK   THE   SECOND. 


IN  WHICH  THE  BECBTT  OP  THE  INHEBITANCE  T&ANBUrTTED  TO  QABRIEL  CAKEW  I 
IK  A  BEBIES  OF  LETTEBB  FROM  ABBAHAU  BANDIVAL,  ESQ.,  ESaLAXD,  TO  : 
JfAXmiLIAN  OALLENOA,   ESQ.,   COKTBA   COSTA  CO.,    CALIFORNIA. 

I. 

Y   DEAR    Max,— For    many 

months  past  you  have  com- 
plained that   I    have   been 

extremely     reticent     upon 

domestic  matters,  and  that 

I  have  said  little  or  nothing 

concerning  my  Kon  Reginald, 

who,  since  you  <[uitted 
the  centres  of  European  civilisation  to  hury 
yourself  in  a  Bpareely  populated  Paradise, 
haft  grown  from  childhood  to  manhood.  A 
ripe  manhood,  my  dear  Mai,  such  as  I,  his 
father,  approve  of,  and  to  the  future  develop- 
ments of  which,  now  that  a  grave  and  strange 
crisis  in  his  life  has  come  to  a  happy  ending, 
I  look  forward  with  loving  interest.  It  is, 
I  know,  your  affection  for  Reginald  that 
causes  you  to  be  anxious  for  news  of  him. 
Well  do  I  remember,  when  you  informed  me 
of  your  fixed  resolution  to  seek  not  only  new 
scenes  but  new  modes  of  life,  how  earnestly 
yoa  strove  to  prevail  upon  me  to  allow  him 
to  accompany  you. 

"  He  is  young  and  plastic,"  you  said,  "  and 
I  can  train  him  to  happiness.  The  fewer 
the  wants,  the   more  contented  the  lot    of 

Yoo  wished  to  educate  Reginald  according 
to  the  primitive  views  to  which  you  had 
become  so  strongly  wedded,  and  you  did 
yonr  best  to  convert  me  to  them,  saying, 


I  remember,  that  I  should  doubtless  suffer 
in  parting  with  Reginald,  but  that  it  was  a 
fatiker's  duty  to  make  sacrifices  for  his 
children.  You  did  not  succeed.  My  belief 
was,  and  is,  that  man  is  bom  to  progress,  and 
that  to  go  back  into  primitiveness,  to  com- 
mence again,  as  it  were,  the  history  of  the 
world  and  mankind,  as  though  we  had  been 
living  in  error  through  all  the  centuries,  is  a 
folly.  I  did  not  apply  this  criticism  to  you ; 
I  regarded  your  new  departure  not  as  a  folly, 
but  as  a  mistake.  I  doubt  even  now  whether 
it  has  made  you  happier  than  you  were,  and 
I  fancy  I  detect  here  and  there  in  your 
letters  a  touch  of  sudness  and  regret— of 
which  perhaps  you  are  unconscious  —  that 
you  should  have  cut  yourself  away  from  the 
busy  life  of  multitudes  of  people.  However, 
it  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  enlarge  upon 
this  theme.  The  history  I  am  about  to 
relate  is  personal  to  myself  and  to  Reginald, 
whose  destiny  it  has  been  to  come  into  close 
contact  with  a  family,  the  head  of  which, 
Gabriel  Carew,  affords  a  psychological  study 
as  strange  probably  as  was  ever  presented  to 
the  judgment  of  mankind. 

There  are  various  reasons  for  my  under- 
taking a  task  which  will  occupy  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  entail  considerable  labour.  The 
labour  will  be  interesting  to  me,  and  its 
products  no  less  interesting  to  you,  who 
were  always  fond  of  the  mystical.  I  have 
leisure  to  apply  myself  to  it.     Reginald  is 
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not  at  present  with  me ;  he  has  left  me  for  a 
few  weeks  upon  a  mission  of  sunshine.  This 
will  sound  enigmatical  to  you,  but  you  must 
content  yourself  with  the  gradual  and  in- 
telligible unfolding  of  the  wonderful  story  I 
am  about  to  narrate.  Like  a  skilful  narrator 
I  shall  not  weaken  the  interest  by  giving 
information  and  presenting  pictures  to  you 
in  the  wrong  places.  The  history  is  one 
which  it  is  my  opinion  should  not  be  lost  to 
the  world ;  its  phases  are  so  remarkable  that 
it  will  open  up  a  field  of  inquiry  which  may 
not  be  without  profitable  results  to  those 
who  study  psychological  mysteries.  A  few 
years  hence  I  should  not  be  able  to  recall 
events  in  their  logical  order;  I  therefore 
do  so  while  I  possess  the  power  and 
while  my  memory  is  clear  with  respect  to 
them. 

You  will  soon  discover  that  neither  I  nor 
Reginald  is  the  principal  character  in  this 
drama  of  life.  That  position  is  occupied 
by  Mr.  Gabriel  Carew,  the  owner  of  an 
estate  in  the  county  of  Kent,  known  as 
Rosemullion. 

My  labours  will  be  thrown  away  unless 
you  are  prepared  to  read  what  I  shall  write 
with  unquestioning  faith.  I  shall  set  down 
nothing  but  the  truth,  and  you  must  accept 
it  without  a  thought  of  casting  doubt  upon 
it.  That  you  will  wonder  and  be  amazed  is 
certain ;  it  would,  indeed,  be  strange  other- 
wise ;  for  in  all  your  varied  experiences  (you 
led  a  busy  and  eventful  life  before  you  left 
us)  you  met  with  none  so  singular  and  weird 
as  the  events  which  I  am  about  to  bring  to 
your  knowledge.  You  must  accept  also — 
as  the  best  and  most  suitable  form  through 
which  you  will  be  made  familiar  not  only 
with  the  personality  of  Gabriel  Carew,  but 
with  the  mysterious  incidents  of  his  life — 
the  methods  I  shall  adopt  in  the  unfolding  of 
my  narrative.  They  are  such  as  are  fre- 
quently adopted  with  success  by  writers  of 
fiction,  and  as  my  material  is  fact,  I  am 
justified  in  pressing  it  into  my  service.  I  am 
aware  that  objection  may  be  taken  to  it  on 
the  ground  that  I  shall  be  presenting  you 
with  conversations  between  persons  of  which 
I  was  not  a  witness,  but  I  do  not  see  in 
what  other  way  I  could  offer  you  an  in- 
telligent and  intelligible  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  story.  All  that  I  can 
therefore  do  is  to  promise  that  I  will  keep  a 
strict  curb  upon  my  imagination  and  will 
not  allow  it  to  encroach  upon  the  domains  of 
truth.  With  this  necessary  prelude  I  devote 
myself  to  my  task. 


IL 


Before,  however,  myself  commencing  the 
work  there  is  something  essential  for  you  to 
do.  Accompanying  my  own  manuscript  is  a 
packet,  carefully  sealed  and  secured,  on  the 
outer  sheet  of  which  is  written,  "  Not  to  be 
disturbed  or  opened  until  instructions  to  do  so 
are  given  by  Abraham  Sandival  to  ^  his  friend 
Maximilian  Gallenga.''  The  precaution  is  suf- 
ficient to  whet  any  man's  curiosity,  but  is  not 
taken  to  that  end.  It  is  simply  in  pursuance  of 
the  plan  I  have  designed,  by  which  you  will 
become  possessed  of  all  the  details  and  par- 
ticulars for  the  proper  understanding  of 
what  I  shall  impart  to  you.  The  packet, 
my  dear  Max,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  life  record  made  by  Gabriel  Carew  himself 
up  to  within  a  few  months  of  his  marriage, 
which  took  place  twenty  years  ago  in  the 
village  of  Nerac.  The  lady  Gabriel  Carew 
married  was  the  daughter  of  Doctor  Louis,  a 
gentleman  of  rare  acquirements,  and  dis- 
tinguished both  for  his  learning  and  bene- 
volence. There  is  no  evidence  in  the  record 
as  to  whether  its  recital  was  spread  over  a 
number  of  years,  or  was  besan  and  finished 
within  a  few  months ;  b^  that  matter 
little.  It  bears  the  impress  of  absolute 
truth  and  candour,  and  apart  from  its 
startling  revelations  you  will  recognise  in 
it  a  picturesqueness  of  description  hardly 
to  be  expected  from  one  who  had  not 
made  a  study  of  literature.  Its  perusal 
will  perplexedly  stir  your  mind,  and  in 
the  feelings  it  will  excite  towards  Gabriel 
Carew  there  will  most  likely  be  an  element 
of  pity,  the  reason  for  which  you  will  find 
it  difficult  to  explain.  ''Season  your 
admiration  for  awhile;"  before  I  am  at 
the  end  of  my  task  the  riddle  will  be 
unsolved. 

As  I  pen  these  words  I  can  realise  your 
perplexity  during  your  perusal  of  the  record 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  my  son  Reginald 
came  to  be  associated  with  so  strange  a  man 
as  the  writer.  But  this  is  a  world  of  mystery, 
and  we  can  never  hope  to  find  a  key  to  its 
spiritual  workings.  With  respect  to  this 
particular  mystery  nothing  shall  be  hidden 
from  you.  You  will  learn  how  I  came  to  be 
mixed  up  in  it ;  you  will  learn  how  vitally 
interwoven  it  threatened  to  be  in  Reginald's 
life;  you  wiU  learn  how  Gabriel  Carew's 
manuscript  fell  into  my  hands;  and  the 
mystery  of  his  life  wiU  be  revealed  to 
you. 

Now,  my  dear  Max,  you  can  unfasten  the 
packet,  and  read  the  record. 
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III. 


I  assiune  that  you  are  now  familiar  with 
the  story  of  Gabriel  Carew's  life  up  to  the 
point,  or  within  a  few  months,  of  his  marriage 
with  Lauretta,  and  that  you  have  formed 
some  opinion  of  the  different  persons  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  in  Nerac.  Outside 
Nerac  there  was  only  one  person  who  can  be 
said  to  have  been  interested  in  his  fate ;  this 
was  his  mother's  nurse,  Mrs.  Fortress,  and 
you  must  be  deeply  impressed  by  the  part 
she  played  in  the  youthful  life  of  Gabriel 
Carew.  Of  her  I  shall  have  to  speak  in 
due  course. 

I  transport  you  in  fancy  to  Nerac,  my 
dear  Max,  where  I  have  been  not  very  long 
ago,  and  where  I  conversed  with  old  people 
who  to  this  day  remember  Gabriel  Carew 
and  his  sweet  wife  Lauretta,  whom  he 
brought  with  him  to  England  some  little 
time  after  their  marriage.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  incidents  in  connection  with  Gabriel 
Carew  and  his  wife  will  be  forgotten  during 
thiid  generation  or  the  next  in  that  loveliest 
of  villages. 

When  you  laid  aside  Carew' s  manuscript 
he  had  received  the  sanction  of  Lauretta's 
mother  to  his  engagement  with  the  sweet 
maid,  and  the  good  woman  had  given  her 
children  her  blessing.  Thereafter  Gabriel 
Carew  wrote:  ''These  are  my  last  written 
words  in  the  record  I  have  kept.  From  this 
day  I  commence  a  new  life."  He  kept  his 
wOTd  with  respect  to  his  resolve  not  to  add 
another  word  to  the  record.  He  sealed  it 
up  and  deposited  it  in  his  desk;  and  it  is 
my  belief  that  from  that  day  he  never  read 
a  line  of  its  contents. 

We  are,  then,  my  dear  Max,  in  Nerac,  you 
and  I  in  spirit,  in  the  holiday  time  of  the 
open  courtship  of  Gabriel  Carew  and  Lauretta. 
Carew  is  occupying  the  house  of  which  it 
was  his  intention  to  make  Lauretta  the 
mistress,  and  there  are  residing  in  it,  besides 
the  ordinary  servants,  Martin  Hartog,  the 
gardener,  and  his  daughter,  with  whom, 
from  Carew's  record,  Emilius  was  supposed 
to  be  carrying  on  an  intrigue  of  a  secret  and 
discreditable  nature.  It  is  evident,  from  the 
manner  in  which  Carew  referred  to  it,  that 
he  considered  it  dishonourable.  The  name 
of  this  girl  was  Patricia. 

There  remain  to  be  mentioned,  as  charac- 
ters in  the  drama  then  being  played,  Doctor 
Louis,  Eric,  and  Father  Daniel. 

The  crimes  of  the  two  rufifians  who  had 
attempted  to  enter  Doctor  Louis's  house 
remained  for  long  fresh  in  the  memories  of 


the  villagers.  They  were  both  dead,  one 
murdered,  the  other  executed  for  a  deed  of 
which  only  one  person  in  Nerac  had  an 
uneasy  sense  of  his  innocence  —  Father 
Daniel.  The  good  priest,  having  received 
from  the  unfortunate  man  a  full  account  of 
his  life  from  childhood,  journeyed  shortly 
afterwards  to  the  village  in  which  he  had 
been  bom  and  was  best  known,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  inquiries  into  its  truth. 
He  found  it  verified  in  every  particular,  and 
he  leamt,  moreover,  that  although  the  hunch- 
back had  been  frequently  in  trouble,  it  was 
rather  from  sheer  wretchedness  and  poverty 
than  from  any  natural  brutality  of  disposi- 
tion that  he  had  drifted  into  crime.  It  stood 
to  his  credit  that  Father  Daniel  could  trace 
to  him  no  acts  of  cruel  violence  ;  indeed,  the 
priest  succeeded  in  bringing  to  light  two  or 
three  circumstances  in  the  hunchback's  career 
which  spoke  well  for  his  hiunanity,  one  of 
them  being  that  he  was  kind  to  his  bed- 
ridden mother.  Father  Daniel  returned  to 
Nerac  much  shaken  by  the  reflection  that 
in  this  man's  case  justice  had  been  in  error. 
But  if  this  were  so,  if  the  hunchback  were 
innocent,  upon  whom  to  ^  the  guilt  1  A 
sadness  weighed  upon  the  good  priest's  heart 
as  he  went  about  his  daily  duties,  and  gazed 
upon  his  flock  with  an  awful  suspicion  in  his 
mind  that  there  was  a  murderer  among  them, 
for  whose  crime  an  innocent  man  had  been 
executed. 

Gabiiel  Carew  was  happy.  The  gloom  of 
his  early  life,  which  threatened  to  cast  dark 
shadows  over  all  his  days,  seemed  banished 
for  ever.  He  was  liked  and  respected  in  the 
village  in  which  he  had  found  his  happiness ; 
his  charities  caused  men  and  women  to  hold 
him  in  something  like  affectionate  regard ; 
he  was  Father  Daniel's  friend,  and  no  case 
of  suffering  or  poverty  was  mentioned  to 
him  which  he  was  not  ready  to  relieve ;  in 
Doctor  Louis's  home  he  held  an  honoured 
place  ;  and  he  was  loved  by  a  good  and  pure 
woman,  who  had  consented  to  link  her  fate 
with  his.  Surely  in  this  prospect  there  was 
nothing  that  could  be  productive  of  aught 
but  good. 

The  sweetness  and  harmony  of  the  time, 
however,  were  soon  to  be  disturbed.  After  a 
few  weeks  of  happiness  Gabriel  Carew  began 
to  be  troubled.  In  his  heart  he  had  no  love 
for  the  twin  brothers,  Eric  and  Emilius ;  he 
believed  them  to  be  light-minded  and  un- 
scrupulous, nay,  more,  he  believed  them  to 
be  treacherous  in  their  dealings  with  both 
men  and  women.  These  evil  qualities,  he  had 
decided  with  himself,  they  had  inherited  from 
their  father,  Silvain,  whose  conduct  towards 
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his  unhappy  brother  Kristel  had  excited 
Gabriel  Carew's  strong  abhorrence.  As  is 
shown  in  the  comments  he  makes  in  his 
record,  all  his  sympathy  was  with  Kristel, 
and  he  had  contracted  a  passionate  antipathy 
against  Silvain,  whom  he  believed  to  be 
gnilty  of  the  blackest  treachery  in  his  deal- 
ings with  Avicia.  This  passionate  antipathy 
he  now  transferred  to  Silvain*s  sons,  Eric 
and  Emilius,  and  they  needed  to  be  angels, 
not  men,  to  overcome  it. 

Not  that  they  tried  to  win  Carew's  good 
opinion.  Although  his  feelings  for  them 
were  not  openly  expressed  they  made  them- 
selves felt  in  the  consciousness  of  these  twin 
brothers,  who  instinctively  recognised  that 
Gabriel  Carew  was  their  enemy.  Therefore 
they  held  off  from  him,  and  lepaid  him 
quietly  in  kind.  But  this  was  a  matter 
solely  and  entirely  between  themselves  and 
known  only  to  themselves.  The  three  men 
knew  what  deep  pain  and  grief  it  would 
cause  not  only  Doctor  Louis  and  his  wife, 
but  the  gentle  Lauretta,  to  learn  that  they 
were  in  enmity  with  each  other,  and  one 
and  all  were  animated  by  the  same  desire  to 
keep  this  antagonism  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  family.  This  was,  indeed,  a  tacit  under- 
standing between  them,  and  it  was  so 
thoroughly  carried  out  that  no  member  of 
Doctor  Louis's  family  suspected  it ;  and 
neither  was  it  suspected  in  the  village.  To 
all  outward  appearance  Gabriel  Carew  and 
Eric  and  Emilius  were  friends. 

It  was  not  the  brothers  but  Carew  who,  in 
the  first  instance,  was  to  blame.  He  was  the 
originator  and  the  creator  of  the  trouble,  for 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  had  he  held 
out  the  hand  of  a  frank  friendship  to  them, 
they  would  have  accepted  it,  even  though 
their  acceptance  needed  some  sacrifice  on 
their  parts.  The  reason  for  this  qualification 
will  be  apparent  to  you  later  on  in  the  story, 
and  you  will  then  also  understand  why  I  do 
not  reveal  certain  circumstances  respecting 
the  affection  of  Eric  and  Emilius  for  Martin 
Hartog's  daughter,  Patricia,  and  for  the 
female  members  of  the  family  of  Doctor 
Louis.  It  would  be  anticipating  events.  I 
am  relating  the  story  in  the  order  in  which 
it  progressed  and,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  of 
it  goes,  according  to  the  sequence  of  time. 

Certainly  the  dominant  cause  of  Gabriel 
Carew's  hatred  for  the  brothers  sprang  from 
his  jealousy  of  them  with  respect  to  Lauretta. 
They  and  she  had  been  friends  from  child- 
hood, and  they  were  regarded  by  Doctor 
Louis  and  his  wife  as  members  of  their 
family.  This  in  itself  was  sufficient  to  in- 
flame so  exacting  a  lover  as  Carew.      He 


interpreted  every  innocent  little  familiarity 
to  their  disadvantage,  and  magnified  trifles 
inordinately.  They  saw  liis  sufferings  and 
were,  perhaps,  somewhat  scornful  of  them. 
He  had  already  shown  them  how  deep  was 
his  hatred  of  them,  and  they  not  unnaturally 
resented  it.  After  all,  he  was  a  stranger 
in  Nerac,  a  come-by-chance  visitor,  who  had 
usurped  the  place  which  might  have  been 
occupied  by  one  of  them  had  the  winds  been 
fair.  Instead  of  being  overbearing  and 
arrogant  he  should  have  been  gracious  and 
conciliating.  It  was  undoubtedly  his  duty 
to  be  courteous  and  mannerly  from  the 
first  day  of  their  acquaintance;  instead 
of  which  he  had,  before  he  saw  them,  con- 
tracted a  dislike  for  them  which  he  bad 
allowed  to  swell  to  monstrous  and  unjusti- 
fiable proportions. 

Gabriel  Carew,  however,  justified  himself 
to  himself,  and  it  may  be  at  once  conceded 
that  he  had  grounds  for  his  feelings  which 
were  to  him — and  would  likely  have  been  to 
some  other  men — sufficient.  These  may 
now  be  set  forth. 

When  a  lover's  suspicions  and  jealous 
nature  is  aroused  it  does  not  from  that 
moment  sleep.  There  is  no  rest,  no  repose 
for  it.  If  it  require  opportunities  for  con- 
firmation or  for  the  infliction  of  self -suffer- 
ing, it  is  never  difficult  to  find  them. 
Imagination  steps  in  and  supplies  the 
place  of  fact.  Every  hour  is  a  torture ; 
every  innocent  look  and  smile  is  brooded 
over  in  secret.  A  most  prolific,  unreason- 
able, and  cruel  breeder  of  shadows  is  jealousy, 
and  the  evil  of  it  is  that  it  breeds  in  secret. 

Gabriel  Carew  set  himself  to  watch,  and 
from  the  keen  observance  of  a  nature  so 
thorough  and  intense  as  his  nothing  could 
escape.  He  was  an  unseen  witness  of  other 
interviews  between  Patricia  Hartog  and 
Emilius  3  and  not  only  of  interviews  between 
her  and  Emilius  but  between  her  and  Eric 
He  formed  his  conclusions.  The  brothers 
were  playing  false  to  each  other,  and  the 
girl  was  playing  false  with  both.  This  was 
of  little  account ;  he  had  no  more  than  a 
passing  interest  in  Patricia,  and  although  at 
one  time  he  had  some  kind  of  intention  of 
informing  Martin  Hartog  of  these  secret 
interviews,  and  placing  the  father  on  his 
guard — for  the  gardener  seemed  to  be  quite 
imaware  that  an  intrigue  was  going  on — 
he  relinquished  the  intention,  saying  that  it 
was  no  affair  of  his.  But  it  confirmed  the 
impressions  he  had  formed  of  the  character 
of  Eric  and  Emilius,  and  it  strength^ied  him 
in  his  determination  to  allow  no  intercourse 
between  them  and  the  woman  he  loved. 
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An  additional  torture  was  in  store  for 
him,  and  it  fell  upon  him  like  a  thunderbolt. 
One  day  he  saw  Emilius  and  Lauretta  walk- 
ing in  the  woods,  talking  earnestly  and 
confidentially  together.  His  blood  boiled; 
his  heart  beat  so  violently  that  he  could 
scarcely  distinguish  surrounding  objects.  So 
violent  was  his  agitation  that  it  was  many 
minutes  before  he  recovered  himself,  and 
then  Lauretta  and  Emilius  had  passed  out 
of  sight.  He  went  home  in  a  wild  fury  of 
despair. 

He  had  not  been  near  enough  to  hear  one 
word  of  the  conversation,  but  their  attitude 
was  to  him  confirmation  of  his  jealous  sus- 
picion that  the  young  man  was  endeavouring 
to  supplant  him  in  Lauretta's  affections.  In 
the  e\^ening  he  saw  Lauretta  in  her  home, 
and  she  noticed  a  change  in  him. 

"Are  you  ill,  Gabriell"  she  asked. 

**  No,"  he  replied,  "I  am  quite  well. 
What  should  make  me  otherwise)" 

The  bitterness  in  his  voice  surprised  her, 
and  she  insisted  that  he  should  seek  repose. 
"To  get  me  out  of  the  way,"  he  thought; 
and  then,  gazing  into  her  solicitous  and 
innocent  eyes,  he  mutely  reproached  himself 
for  doubting  her.  No,  it  was  not  she  who 
was  to  blame ;  she  was  still  his,  she  was  still 
true  to  him;  but  how  easy  was  it  for  a 
friend  so  close  to  her  as  Emilius  to  instil 
into  her  trustful  heart  evil  reports  against 
himself!  "That  is  the  first  step,"  he 
thought.  "What  must  follow  is  simple. 
These  men,  these  villains,  are  capable  of 
any  treachery.  Honour  is  a  stranger  to 
their  scheming  natures.  How  shall  I  act) 
To  meet  them  openly,  to  accuse  them  openly, 
may  be  my  ruin.  They  are  too  firmly  fixed 
in  the  affections  of  Doctor  Louis  and  his 
wife — they  are  too  firmly  fixed  in  the  affec- 
tions of  even  Lauretta  herself — for  me  to 
hope  to  expose  them  upon  evidence  so  slender. 
Not  slender  to  me,  but  to  them.  These 
treacherous  brothers  are  conspiring  secretly 
against  me.  I  will  meet  them  with  their 
own  weapons.  Secresy  for  secresy.  I  will 
wait  and  watch  till  I  have  the  strongest 
proof  against  them,  and  then  I  will  expose 
their  true  characters  to  Doctor  Louis  and 
Lauretta." 

Having  thus  resolved  he  was  not  the  man 
to  swerve  from  the  plan  he  laid  down.  The 
nightly  vigils  he  had  kept  in  his  young  life 
served  him  now,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  could 
do  without  sleep.  The  stealthy  meetings 
between  Patricia  and  the  brothers  con- 
tinued, and  before  long  he  saw  Eric  and 
Lauretta  in  the  woods  together.  In  his 
espionage    he   was  always    carefid    not    to 


approach   near   enough   to  bring   discovery 
upon  himself. 

In  an  indirect  manner,  as  though  it  was  a 
matter  which  he  deemed  of  slight  import- 
ance, he  questioned  Lauretta  as  to  her  walks 
in  the  woods  with  Eric  and  Emilius. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  artlessly,  "  we  sometimes 
meet  there." 

"  By  accident  1 "  asked  Gabriel  Carew. 

"  Not  always  by  accident,"  replied  Lauretta. 
"  Remember,  Gabriel,  Eric  and  Emilius  are  as 
my  brothers,  and  if  they  have  a  secret — " 
And  then  she  blushed,  grew  confused,  and 
paused. 

These  signs  were  poisoned  food  indeed  to 
Carew,  but  he  did  not  betray  himself. 

"Have  they  a  secret?"  he  asked,  with 
assumed  carelessness. 

"It  was  wrong  of  me  to  speak,"  said 
Lauretta,  "  after  my  promise  to  say  nothing 
to  a  single  soul  in  the  village." 

"  And  most  especially,"  said  Carew,  liitting 
the  mark,  "  to  me." 

She  grew  more  confused.  "  Do  not  press 
me,  Gabriel." 

"Only,"  he  continued,  with  slight  per- 
sistence, "  that  it  must  be  a  heart  secret." 

She  was  silent,  and  he  dropped  the  subject. 

From  the  interchange  of  these  few  words 
he  extracted  the  most  exquisite  torture. 
There  was,  then,  between  Lauretta  and  the 
brothers  a  secret  of  the  heart,  known 
only  to  themselves,  to  be  revealed  to  none, 
and  to  him,  Gabriel  Carew,  to  whom  the 
young  girl  was  affianced,  least  of  all.  It 
must  be  well  imderstood,  in  this  explanation 
of  what  was  occurring  in  the  lives  of  these 
young  people  at  that  momentous  period,  that 
Gabriel  Carew  never  once  suspected  that 
Lauretta  was  false  to  him.  His  great  fear 
was  that  Eric  and  Emilius  were  workmg 
warily  and  slowly  against  him,  and  were 
cunningly  fabricating  some  kind  of  evidence 
in  his  disfavour  which  would  rob  him  of 
Lauretta's  love.  They  were  conspiring  to 
this  end,  to  the  destruction  of  bis  happiness, 
and  they  were  waiting  for  the  hour  to  strike 
the  fatal  blow.  Well,  it  was  for  bim  to 
strike  first.  His  love  for  Lauretta  was  so 
all-absorbing  that  all  other  considerations — 
however  serious  the  direct  or  indirect  con- 
sequences of  them—sank  into  utter  insig- 
nificance by  the  side  of  it.  He  did  not 
allow  it  to  weigh  against  Lauretta  that  she 
appeared  to  be  in  collusion  with  Eric  and 
Emilius,  and  to  be  favouring  their  schemes. 
Her  nature  was  so  guileless  and  unsuspecting 
that  she  could  be  easily  led  and  deceived  by 
friends  in  whom  she  placed  a  trust.  It  vras 
this  that  strengthened  Carew  in  his  resolve 
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not  to  radelj  make  the  attempt  to  open  her 
eyes  to  the  perfidy  of  Eric  and  Emilius.  She 
would  have  been  incredulous,  and  the  argu- 
ments he  should  use  against  his  enemies 
might  be  turned  against  himself.  Therefore 
he  adhered  to  the  line  of  action  he  had 
marked  out.  He  waited,  and  watched,  and 
suffered.  Meanwhile,  the  day  appointed  for 
his  imion  with  Lauretta  was  approaching. 


IV. 


Within  a  fortnight  of  that  day  Gabriel 
Carew's  passions  were  roused  to  an  almost 
uncontrollable  pitch. 

It  was  evening,  and  he  saw  Eric  and 
Emilius  in  the  woods.  They  were  conversing 
with  more  than  ordinary  animation,  and 
appeared  to  be  discussing  some  question 
upon  which  they  did  not  agree.  Carew  saw 
signs  which  he  could  not  interpret — appeals, 
implorings,  evidences  of  strong  feeling  on 
one  side  and  of  humbleness  on  the  other, 
despair  from  one,  sorrow  from  the  other; 
and  then  suddenly  a  phase  which  startled 
the  watcher  and  filled  him  with  a  savage  joy. 
Eric,  in  a  paroxysm,  laid  hands  furiously 
upon  his  brother,  and  it  seemed  for  a  moment 
as  if  a  violent  struggle  were  about  to  take 
place. 

It  was  to  the  restraint  and  moderation  of 
Elmilius  that  this  unbrotherly  conflict  was 
avoided.  He  did  not  meet  violence  with 
violence ;  after  a  pause  he  gently  lifted  Eric's 
hands  from  his  shoulders,  and  with  a  sad 
look  turned  away,  Eric  gazing  at  his  retreating 
figure  in  a  kind  of  bewilderment.  Presently 
£hnilius  was  gone,  and  only  Eric  remained. 

He  was  not  long  alone.  From  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  taken  by  Emilius  the 
watcher  saw  approaching  the  form  of  the 
woman  he  loved,  and  to  whom  he  was  shortly 
to  be  wed.  That  her  coming  was  not  acci- 
dental but  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  was 
clear  to  Gabriel  Carew.  Eric  expected  her, 
and  welcomed  her  without  surprise.  Then 
the  two  began  to  converse. 

Carew's  heart  beat  tumultuously ;  he  would 
have  given  worlds  to  hear  what  was  being 
said,  but  he  was  at  too  great  a  distance  for  a 
word  to  reach  his  ears.  For  a  time  Eric 
was  the  principal  speaker,  Lauretta,  for  the 
most  part,  listening,  and  utt<ering  now  and 
then  merely  a  word  or  two.  In  her  quiet 
way  she  appeared  to  be  as  deeply  agitated  as 
the  young  man  who  was  addressing  her  in 
an  attitude  of  despairing  appeal.  Again 
and  again  it  seemed  as  if  hi  had  finished 


what  he  had  to  say,  and  again  and  again  he 
resumed,  without  abatement  of  the  excite- 
ment under  which  he  was  labouring.  At 
length  he  ceased,  and  then  Lamretta  became 
the  principal  actor  in  the  scene.  She  spoke 
long  and  forcibly,  but  always  with  that 
gentleness  of  manner  which  was  one  of  her 
sweetest  characteristics.  In  her  turn  she 
seemed  to  be  appealing  to  the  young  man, 
and  to  be  endeavouring  to  impress  upon  him 
a  sad  and  bitter  truth  which  he  was  unwilling, 
and  not  in  the  mood,  to  recognise.  For  a 
long  time  she  was  unsuccessful ;  the  young 
man  walked  impatiently  a  few  steps  from 
her,  then  returned,  contrite  and  humble,  but 
still  with  all  the  signs  of  a  great  suffering  upon 
him.  At  length  her  words  had  upon  him  the 
effect  she  desired ;  he  wavered,  he  held  out 
his  hands  helplessly,  and  presently  covered 
his  face  with  them  and  sank  to  the  ground. 
Then,  after  a  silence,  during  which  Lauretta 
gazed  compassionately  upon  his  convulsed 
form,  she  stooped  and  placed  her  hand  upon 
his  shoulder.  He  lifted  his  eyes,  from  which 
the  tears  were  flowing,  and  raised  himself 
from  the  earth.  He  stood  before  her  with 
bowed  bead,  and  she  continued  to  speak. 
The  pitiful  sweetness  of  her  face  almost 
drove  Carew  mad ;  it  could  not  be  mistaken 
that  her  heart  was  beating  with  sympathy 
for  Eric's  sufferings.  A  few  minutes  more 
passed,  and  then  it  seemed  as  if  she  had 
prevailed.  Eric  accepted  the  hand  she  held 
out  to  him,  and  pressed  his  lips  upon  it. 
Had  he  at  that  moment  been  within  Gabriel 
Carew's  reach  it  would  have  fared  ill  with 
both  these  men,  but  Heaven  alone  knows 
whether  it  would  have  averted  what  was  to 
follow  before  the  setting  of  another  sun,  to 
the  consternation  and  grief  of  the  entire 
village.  After  pressing  his  lips  to  Lauretta's 
hand  the  pair  separated,  each  going  a  different 
way,  and  Gabriel  Carew  ground  his  teeth  as 
he  observed  that  there  were  tears  in  Lauretta's 
eyes  as  well  as  in  Eric's.  A  darkness  feU 
upon  him  as  he  walked  homewards. 


V. 


The  following  morning  Nerac  and  the 
neighbourhood  around  were  agitated  by  news 
of  a  tragedy  more  thrilling  and  terrible  than 
that  in  which  the  hunchback  and  his  com- 
panion in  crime  were  concerned.  In  attend- 
ance upon  this  tragedy,  and  preceding  its 
discovery,  was  a  circumstance  stirring  enough 
in  its  way  in  the  usually  quiet  life  of  the 
simple  villagers,  but  which,  in  the  light  of 
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the  mysterious  tragedy,  would  have  paled 
into  insignificance  had  it  not  been  that  it 
appeared  to  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  it. 
Martin  Hartog's  daughter,  Patricia,  had  fled 
from  her  home,  and  was  nowhere  to  be 
discovered. 

This  flight  was  made  known  to  the  villagers 
early  in  the  morning  by  the  appearance  among 
them  of  Martin  Hi^rtog,  demanding  in  which 
house  his  daughter  had  taken  refuge.  The 
man  was  distracted;  his  wild  words  and 
actions  excited  great  alarm;  and  when  he 
found  that  he  could  obtain  no  satisfaction 
from  Uiem,  and  that  every  man  and  woman 
in  Nerac  professed  ignorance  of  his  daughter's 
movements,  he  called  down  heaven's  ven- 
geance upon  the  man  who  had  betrayed  her, 
and  left  them  to  search  the  woods  for 
Patricia. 

The  words  he  had  uttered  in  his  impreca- 
tions when  he  called  upon  a  higher  power 
for  vengeance  upon  a  villain  opened  the 
villagers'  eyes.  Patricia  had  been  betrayed. 
By  whom  9  Who  was  the  monster  who  had 
worked  such  evil  1 

While  they  were  talking  excitedly  together 
they  saw  Gktbriel  Carew  hurrying  to  the 
house  of  Father  Daniel.  He  was  admitted, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  emerged 
from  it  in  the  company  of  the  good  priest, 
whose  troubled  face  denoted  that  he  had 
heard  the  sad  news  of  Patricia's  flight  from 
her  father's  home.  The  villagers  held  aloof 
from  Father  Daniel  and  Gabriel  Carew, 
seeing  that  they  were  in  earnest  converse. 
Carew  was  imparting  to  the  priest  his  sus- 
picions of  Eric  and  Emilius  in  connection 
with  this  event ;  he  did  not  mention  Laiu^tta's 
name,  but  related  how  on  several  occasions 
he  had  been  an  accidental  witness  of  meet- 
ings between  Patricia  and  one  or  other  of 
the  brothers. 

"  It  was  not  for  me  to  place  a  construction 
upon  these  meetings,"  said  Carew,  <<  nor  did 
it  appear  to  me  that  I  was  called  upon  to 
mention  it  to  any  one.  It  would  have  been 
natural  for  me  to  suppose  that  Martin 
Hartog  was  fully  acquainted  with  his 
daughter's  movements,  and  that,  being  of  an 
independent  nature,  he  would  have  resented 
any  interference  from  me.  He  is  Patricia's 
father,  and  it  was  believed  by  all  that  he 
guarded  her  well.  Had  he  been  my  equal 
I  might  have  incidentally  asked  whether 
there  was  anything  serious  between  his 
daughter  and  these  brothers,  but  I  am  his 
master,  and  therefore  was  precluded  from 
inviting  a  confidence  which  can  only  exist 
between  men  occupying  the  same  social 
condition.     There  is,  besides,  another  reason 


for  my  silence  which,  if  you  care  to  hear,  I 
will  impart  to  you." 

'' Nothing  should  be  concealed  from  me," 
said  Father  Daniel. 

"  Although,"  said  Grabriel  Carew,  "  I  have 
been  a  resident  here  now  for  some  time,  I 
felt,  and  feel,  that  a  larger  knowledge  of  me 
is  necessary  to  give  due  and  just  weight  to 
the  unfavourable  opinion  I  have  formed  of 
two  men  with  whom  you  have  been  ac- 
quainted from  childhood,  and  who  hold  a 
place  in  your  heart  of  which  they  are  utterly 
unworthy.  Not  alone  in  your  heart,  but  in 
the  hearts  of  my  dearest  friends,  Doctor 
Louis  and  his  family. 

"You  refer  to  Eric  and  Emilius,"  said 
the  priest. 

"  Yes,  I  refer  to  them." 

"  What  you  have  already  said  concerning 
them  has  deeply  pained  me.  I  do  not  share 
your  suspicions.  Their  meetings  with  Hartog's 
daughter  were,  I  am  convinced,  innocent. 
They  are  incapable  of  an  act  of  baseness; 
they  are  of  noble  natures,  and  it  is  im- 
possible that  they  should  ever  have  harboured 
a  thought  of  treachery  to  a  young  maiden." 

"I  am  more  than  justified,"  said  Gabriel 
Carew,  "  by  the  expression  of  your  opinion, 
in  the  course  I  took.  You  would  have 
listened  with  impatience  to  me,  and  what 
I  should  have  said  would  have  recoiled  upon 
myself.  Yet  now  I  regret  that  I  did  not 
interfere;  this  calamity  might  have  been 
avoided,  and  a  woman's  honour  saved.  Let 
us  seek  Martin  Hartog;  he  may  be  in 
possession  of  information  to  guide  us." 

From  the  villagers  they  learnt  that  Hartog 
had  gone  to  the  woods,  and  they  were  about 
to  proceed  in  that  direction  when  another, 
who  had  just  arrived,  informed  them  that  he 
had  seen  Hartog  going  to  Gabriel  Carew's 
house.  Thither  they  proceeded,  and  found 
Hartog  in  his  cottage.  He  was  on  his  knees, 
when  they  entered,  before  a  small  box  in 
which  his  daughter  kept  her  clothes.  This 
he  had  forced  open,  and  was  searching.  He 
looked  wildly  at  Father  Daniel  and  Carew, 
and  immediately  resumed  his  task,  throwing 
the  girl's  clothes  upon  the  floor  after  examin- 
ing the  pockets.  In  his  haste  and  agitation 
he  did  not  observe  a  portrait  which  he  had 
cast  aside.  Carew  picked  it  up  and  handed 
it  to  Father  Daniel.  It  was  the  portiuit  of 
Emilius. 

"  Does  this  look  like  innocence  ] "  inquired 
Carew.  "Who  is  the  more  likely  to  be 
right  in  our  estimate  of  these  brothers, 
you  or  11" 

Father  Daniel,  overwhelmed  by  the  evi- 
dence, did  not  reply.     By  this  time  Martin 
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Hartog  had  found  a  letter  which  he  was 
eagerly  perusing. 

"  This  is  the  villain,"  he  cried.  "  If  there 
is  justice  in  heaven  he  has  met  with  his 
deserts.  If  he  still  lives  he  shall  die  by  my 
hands ! " 

"  Hush,  hush  ! "  murmured  Father  Daniel. 
"  Vengeance  is  not  yours  to  deal  out.  Pray 
for  comfort — pray  for  mercy." 

"  Pray  for  mercy  ! "  cried  Hartog  with  a 
bitter  laugh.  "  I  pray  for  vengeance !  If 
the  monster  be  not  already  smitten.  Lord, 
give  him  into  my  hands !  I  wiU  tear  him 
limb  from  limb  !  But  who,  who  is  he  1  The 
cunning  villain  has  not  even  signed  his 
name ! " 

Father  Daniel  took  the  letter  from  his 
unresisting  hand,  and  as  his  eyes  fell  upon 
the  writing  he  started  and  trembled. 

"  Emilius's  )  "  asked  Gabriel  Carew. 

*'Alas!"  sighed  the  priest.  ''AJas,  that 
guilt  should  be  so  closely  allied  with  the 
semblance  of  innocence  ! " 

It  was  indeed  the  writing  of  Emilius. 
Martin  Hartog  had  heard  Carew*s  inquiry 
and  the  priest's  reply. 

"  What !  "  he  cried.  "  That  viper ! "  and 
without  another  word  he  rushed  from  the 
cottage.  Carew  and  thei  priest  hastily  fol- 
lowed him,  but  he  outstripped  them,  and 
was  soon  out  of  sight. 

"  There  will  be  a  deed  of  violence  done," 
said  Father  Daniel,  '*  if  the  men  meet.  I 
must  go  immediately  to  the  house  of  these 
unhappy  brothers  and  warn  them." 

Carew  accompanied  him,  but  when  they 
arrived  at  the  house  they  were  informed  that 
nothing  had  been  seen  of  Eric  and  Emilius 
since  the  previous  night.  Neither  of  them 
had  been  home  or  slept  in  his  bed.  This 
seemed  to  complicate  the  mystery  in  Father 
Daniel's  eyes,  although  it  was  no  mystery  to 
Carew,  who  was  convinced  that  where 
Patricia  was  there  would  Emilius  be  found. 
In  the  good  priest's  eyes  his  grief  and 
horror  were  clearly  depicted.  He  looked 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Nerac  as  one  family, 
and  he  regarded  the  dishonour  of  Martin 
Hartog's  daughter  as  dishonour  to  all.  Carew, 
being  anxious  to  see  Lauretta,  left  him  to 
his  inquiries.  Doctor  Louis  and  his  family 
were  already  acquainted  with  the  agitating 
news. 

"  Dark  clouds  hang  over  this  once  happy 
village,"  said  Doctor  Louis  to  Carew. 

He  was  greatly  shocked,  but  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  that,  although  cii^ 
cumstances  looked  black  against  the  twin 
brothers,  his  faith  in  them  was  undisturbed. 
Lauretta  shared  his  belief,  and  Lauretta's 


mother  also.  Gkibriel  Carew  did  not  combat 
with  them;  he  held  quietly  to  his  views, 
convinced  that  in  a  short  time  they  would 
think  as  he  did.  Lauretta  was  very  pale, 
and  out  of  consideration  for  her  Gabriel 
Carew  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  all -engrossing 
subject.  That,  however,  was  impossible. 
Nothing  else  could  be  thought  or  spoken 
of.  Again  and  again  it  was  indirectly  re- 
ferred to.  Once  Carew  remarked  to  Lauretta, 
''You  said  that  Eric  and  Emilius  had  a 
secret,  and  you  gave  me  to  understand  that 
you  were  not  ignorant  of  it.  Has  it  any 
connection  with  what  has  occurred  f  " 

"I  must  not  answer  you,  Gabriel,"  she 
replied;  ''when  we  see  Emilius  again  all 
will  be  explained." 

Little  did  she  suspect  the  awful  import  of 
those  simple  words.  In  Carew's  mind  the 
remembrance  of  the  story  of  Kristel  and 
Silvain  was  very  vivid. 

"Were  Eric  and  Emilius  true  friends!" 
he  asked. 

Lauretta  looked  at  him  piteously;  her 
lips  quivered.  "They  are  brothers,"  she 
said. 

"  You  trust  me,  Lauretta  1 "  he  said. 

"  Indeed  I  do,"  she  i*eplied.   "  Thoroughly. ' ' 

"  You  love  me,  Laui-etta  1 " 

"  With  my  whole  heart,  Gabriel." 

She  gazed  at  him  in  tender  surprise ;  for 
weeks  past  he  had  not  been  so  happy.  The 
trouble  by  which  he  had  been  haunted  took 
flight. 

"  And  yet,"  he  could  not  help  saying,  "  you 
have  a  secret,  and  you  keep  it  from  me  ! " 

His  voice  was  almost  gay ;  there  was  no 
touch  of  reproach  in  it. 

"The  secret  is  not  mine,  Gabriel,"  she 
said,  and  she  allowed  him  to  pass  his  arm 
around  her ;  her  head  sank  upon  his  breast. 
"When  you  know  all,  you  will  approve," 
she  murmured.  "As  I  trust  you,  so  must 
you  trust  me." 

Their  lips  met ;  perfect  confidence  and 
faith  were  established  between  them,  al- 
though on  Lauretta's  side  there  had  been 
no  shadow  on  the  love  she  gave  him. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Carew 
was  informed  that  Father  Daniel  wished  to 
speak  to  him  privately.  He  kissed  Lauretta 
and  went  out  to  the  priest,  in  whose  face  he 
saw  a  new  horror. 

"  I  should  be  the  first  to  tell  them,"  said 
Father  Daniel  in  a  husky  voice,  "  but  I  am 
not  yet  strong  enough.  They  will  leam 
soon  enough  without  me.  It  is  known  only 
to  a  few." 

"What  is  known!"  asked  Carew.  "Is 
Emilius  found!" 
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No,"  replied  the  priest,  "but  Eric  is.  I 
would  not  have  him  removed  until  the  magis* 
trate,  who  is  absent  and  has  been  sent  for, 
arrives.     Come  with  me." 

In  a  state  of  wonder  Carew  accompanied 
Father  Daniel  out  of  Doctor  Louis's  house, 
and  the  priest  led  the  way  to  the  woods. 

**  Why  in  this  direction  1 "  inquired  Gabriel 
Carew.  "We  have  passed  the  house  in 
which  the  brothers  live." 

"Wait,"  said  Father  Daniel  solemnly. 
"They  live  there  no  longer." 

The  sun  was  setting,  and  the  light  was 
quivering  on  the  tops  of  the  distant  trees. 
Father  Daniel  and  Gabriel  Carew  plunged 
into  the  woods.  There  were  scouts  on  the 
outskirts,  to  whom  the  priest  said^  "  Has  the 
magistrate  arrived  1 " 

"  No,  father,"  was  the  answer,  "  we  expect 
him  every  moment." 

Father  Daniel  nodded  and  passed  on. 

"  What  does  all  this  mean  1 "  asked  Gabriel 
Carew. 

And  again  the  priest  replied,  "  Wait." 

From  that  moment  until  they  arrived  at 
the  spot  to  which  Father  Daniel  led  him, 
Carew  was  silent.  What  had  passed  between 
him  and  Lauretta  had  so  filled  his  soul  with 
liappiness  that  he  bestowed  but  little  thought 
upon  a  vulgar  intrigue  between  a  peasant 
girl  and  men  whom  he  had  long  since  con- 
demned. They  no  longer  troubled  him ;  they 
had  passed  for  ever  out  of  his  life,  and  his 
heart  was  at  rest.  Father  Daniel  and  he 
walked  some  distance  into  the  shadows  of 
the  forest  and  the  night.  Before  him  he 
saw  lights  in  the  hands  of  two  villagers  who 
had  evidently  been  stationed  there  to  keep 
guard. 

"  Father  Daniel  1 "  they  cried  in  fearsome 
voices. 

"  Yes,"  he  repUed,  "  it  is  L" 

He  conducted  Gabriel  Carew  to  a  spot, 
and  pointed  downwards  with  his  finger ;  and 
there,  prone  and  still  upon  the  fallen  leaves, 
lay  the  body  of  Eric  stone  dead,  stabbed  to 
the  heart ! 

"Martin  Hartog,"  said  the  priest,  "is  in 
custody  on  suspicion  of  this  ruthless  murder." 

"Why!"  asked  Gabriel  Carew.  "What 
evidence  is  there  to  incriminate  him  1 " 

"When  the  body  was  first  discovered," 
said  the  priest,  "  your  gardener  was  standing 
by  its  side.  Upon  being  questioned  his 
answer  was,  'If  judgment  has  not  fallen 
upon  the  monster,  it  has  overtaken  his 
brother.  The  brood  should  be  wiped  off 
the  face  of  the  earth.'  He  spoke  no  other 
word." 
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Gabriel  Carew  was  for  a  time  overwhelmed 
by  the  horror  of  this  discovery.  Then  the 
meeting  between  the  brothers,  of  which  he  had 
been  a  secret  witness  on  the  previous  evening, 
and  during  which  Eric  had  laid  violent 
hands  on  Emilius,  recurred  to  him.  He  had 
not  spoken  of  it,  nor  did  he  mention  it  now. 
There  was  time  enough.  If  Martin  Hartog 
confessed  his  guilt  the  matter  was  settled ; 
if  he  did  not,  the  criminal  must  be  sought 
elsewhere,  and  it  would  be  his  duty  to  supply 
evidence  which  would  tend  to  fix  the  crime 
upon  Emilius.  He  did  not  believe  Martin 
Hartog  to  be  guilty ;  he  had  already  decided 
within  himself  that  Emilius  had  murdered 
Eric,  and  that  the  tragedy  of  Kristel  and 
Silvain  had  been  repeated  in  the  lives  of 
Silvain's  sons.  There  was  a  kind  of  retri- 
bution in  this  which  struck  Gabriel  Carew 
with  singular  force.  "  Useless,"  he  thought, 
" to  fly  from  a  fate  which  is  preordained." 
When  he  recovered  from  the  horror  which 
had  fallen  on  him  upon  beholding  the  body 
of  Eric,  he  asked  Father  Daniel  at  what 
hour  of  the  day  the  unhappy  man  had  been 
killed. 

"That,"  said  Father  Daniel,  "has  yet  to 
be  determined.  No  doctor  has  seen  the 
body,  but  the  presumption  is  that  when 
Martin  Hartog,  animated  by  his  burning 
craving  for  vengeance,  of  which  we  were 
both  a  witness,  rushed  from  his  cottage,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  woods,  and  that  he  here 
unhappily  met  the  brother  of  the  man  whom 
he  believed  to  be  the  betrayer  of  his  daughter. 
What  followed  may  be  easily  imagined." 

The  arrival  of  the  magistrate  put  a  stop 
to  the  conversation.  He  listened  to  what 
Father  Daniel  had  to  relate,  and  some  por- 
tions of  the  priest's  explanations  were  corro- 
borated by  Gabriel  Carew.  The  magistrate 
then  gave  directions  that  the  body  of  Eric 
should  be  conveyed  to  the  court-house ;  and 
he  and  the  priest  and  Carew  walked  back  to 
the  village  together. 

"The  village  will  become  notorious,"  he 
remarked.  "  Is  there  an  epidemic  of  murder 
amongst  us  that  this  one  should  follow  so 
closely  upon  the  heels  of  the  other)  "  Then, 
after  a  pause,  he  asked  Father  Daniel  whether 
he  believed  Martin  Hartog  to  be  guilty. 

"I  believe  no  man  to  be  guilty,"  said  the 
priest, "  until  he  is  proved  so  incontrovertibly. 
Human  justice  frequently  errs." 

"  I  bear  in  remembrance,"  said  the  magis- 
trate, "  that  you  would  not  subscribe  to  the 
general  belief  in  the  hunchback's  gtdlt." 
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"  Nor  do  I  now,"  said  Father  Daniel. 

"And  you,"  said  the  magistrate,  turning 
to  Gabriel  Carew,  "  do  you  believe  Hartog 
to  be  guilty?" 

"  I  do  not,"  replied  Carew. 

"Do  your  suspicions  point  elsewhere V 
asked  the  magistrate. 

"This  is  not  the  time  or  place,"  said 
Carew,  "for  me  to  give  expression  to  any 
suspicion  I  may  entertain.  The  first  thing 
to  be  settled  is  Hartog's  complicity  in  this 
murder." 

"  True,"  said  the  magistrate. 

"  Father  Daniel  believes,"  continued  Carew, 
"that  Eric  was  murdered  to-day,  within  the 
last  hour  or  two.     That  is  not  my  belief." 

"The  doctors  will  decide  that,"  said  the 
magistrate.  "  If  the  deed  was  not,  in  your 
opinion,  perpetrated  within  the  last  few 
hours,  when  do  you  suppose  it  was  done  ? " 

"  Last  night,"  Carew  replied. 

"Have  you  any  distinct  grounds  for  the 
belief  1 " 

"None.  You  have  asked  me  a  question 
which  I  have  answered.  There  is  no  matter 
of  absolute  knowledge  involved  in  it ;  if  there 
were  I  should  be  able  to  speak  more  definitely. 
Until  the  doctors  pronounce  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said.  But  I  may  say  this:  if 
Hartog  is  proved  to  be  innocent,  I  may 
have  something  to  reveal  in  the  interests 
of  justice." 

The  magistrate  nodded  and  said,  "  By  the 
way,  where  is  Emilius,  and  what  has  he  to 
say  about  it  t " 

"  Neither  Eric  nor  Emilius,"  replied  Father 
Daniel,  "  slept  at  home  last  night,  and  since 
yesterday  evening  Emilius  has  not  been 
seen." 

The  magistrate  looked  grave  at  this.  "  Is 
it  known  where  he  is  1  He  should  be  instantly 
summoned." 

"  Nothing  is  known  of  him,"  said  Father 
Daniel.  "Inquiries  have  been  made,  but 
nothing  satisfactory  has  been  elicited." 

The  magistrate  glanced  at  Carew,  and  for 
a  little  while  was  silent.  Shortly  after  they 
reached  the  court-house  the  doctors  pre- 
sented their  report.  In  their  opinion  Eric 
had  been  dead  at  least  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hours,  certainly  for  longer  than  twelve.  This 
disposed  of  the  theory  that  he  had  been  killed 
in  the  afternoon.  Their  belief  was  that  the 
crime  was  committed  shortly  after  midnight. 
In  that  case  Martin  Hartog,  as  was  proved, 
must  be  incontestably  innocent.  He  was 
able  to  account  for  every  hour  of  the  previous 
day  and  night.  He  was  out  late  in  company ; 
he  was  accompanied  home,  and  a  friend  sat 
up  with  him   till   late,  both  keeping  very 


quiet  for  fear  of  disturbing  Patricia,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  asleep  in  her  room,  but 
who  before  that  time  hsid  most  likely  fled 
from  her  home.  Moreover,  it  was  proved 
that  Martin  Hartog  rose  in  the  morning  at 
a  certain  time,  and  that  it  was  only  then 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  his  daughter.  Father  Daniel 
and  Grabriel  Carew  were  present  when  the 
magistrate  questioned  Hartog.  The  man 
seemed  indifferent  as  to  his  fate,  but  he 
answered  quite  clearly  the  questions  put  to 
him.  He  had  not  left  his  cottage  after 
going  to  bed  on  the  previous  night;  he 
believed  his  daughter  to  be  in  her  room,  and 
only  this  morning  discovered  his  mistake. 
After  his  interview  with  Father  Daniel  and 
Gabriel  Carew  he  rushed  from  the  cottage 
in  the  hope  of  meeting  with  Emilius,  whom 
he  intended  to  kill ;  he  came  upon  the  dead 
body  of  Eric  in  the  woods,  and  his  only 
regret  was  that  it  was  Eric  and  not  Emilius. 

"If  the  villain  who  has  dishonoured  me 
were  here  at  this  moment,"  said  Martin 
Hartog,  "I  would  strangle  him.  No  power 
should  save  him  from  my  just  revenge  !  " 

The  magistrate  ordered  him  to  be  set  at 
liberty,  and  he  wandered  out  of  the  court- 
house a  hopeless  and  despairing  man.  Then 
the  magistrate  turned  to  Carew,  and  asked 
him,  now  that  Hartog  was  proved  to  be 
innocent,  what  he  had  to  reveal  that  might 
throw  light  upon  the  crime.  Carew,  after 
some  hesitation,  related  what  he  had  seen  the 
night  before  when  Emilius  and  Eric  were 
together  in  the  forest. 

"  But,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  the  brothers 
were  known  to  be  on  the  most  loving 
terms." 

"So,"  said  Carew,  "were  their  father, 
Silvain,  and  his  brother  Kristel  until  a  woman 
stepped  between  them.  Upon  this  matter, 
however,  it  is  not  for  me  to  speak.  Perhaps 
Doctor  Louis  can  enlighten  you." 

"  I  have  heard  something  of  the  story  of 
these  hapless  brothers,"  said  the  magistrate, 
pondering,  "  but  am  not  acquainted  with  all 
the  particulars.  I  will  send  for  Doctor 
Louis." 

Carew  then  asked  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  go  for  Doctor  Louis,  his  object  being  to 
explain  to  the  doctor,  on  their  way  to  the 
magistrate,  how  it  was  that  reference  had 
been  made  to  the  story  of  Silvain  and  Kristel 
which  he  had  heard  from  the  doctor's 
lips.  He  also  desired  to  hint  to  Doctor 
Louis  that  Lauretta  might  be  in  possession 
of  information  respecting  Eric  and  EmDius 
which  might  be  useful  in  clearing  up  the 
mystery. 
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**  You  have  acted  right,"  said  Doctor  Louis 
sadly  to  Gabriel  Carew ;  "  at  all  risks  justice 
must  be  done.  Ah !  how  the  past  conies 
back  to  me !  And  is  this  to  be  the  end 
of  that  fated  family)  I  cannot  believe 
that  Emilius  can  be  guilty  of  a  crime  so 
horrible ! " 

His  distress  was  so  keen  that  Carew  him- 
self, now  that  he  was  freed  from  the  jealousy 
by  which  he  had  been  tortured  with  respect 
to  Lauretta,  hoped  also  that  Emilius  would 
be  able  to  clear  himself  of  the  charge  hang- 
ing over  him.  But  when  they  arrived  at  the 
magistrate's  court  they  were  confronted  by 
additional  evidence  which  seemed  to  tell 
heavily  against  the  absent  brother.  A  witness 
had  come  forward  who  deposed  that,  being 
out  on  the  previous  night  very  late,  and 
taking  a  short  cut  through  the  woods  to  his 
cottage,  he  heard  voices  of  two  men,  which 
he  recognised  as  the  voices  of  Emilius  and 
Eric.  They  were  i*aised  in  anger,  and  one — 
the  witness  could  not  say  which — cried  out, 
"  Well,  kill  me,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  live ! " 
Upon  being  asked  why  he  did  not  interpose, 
his  answer  was  that  he  did  not  care  to  mix 
himself  up  with  a  desperate  quarrel ;  and 
that  as  he  had  a  family  he  thought  the  best 
thing  he  could  do  was  to  hasten  home  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Having  told  all  he 
knew  he  was  dismissed,  and  bade  to  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  repeat  his  evidence 
on  a  future  occasion. 

Then  the  magistrate  heard  what  Doctor 
Louis  had  to  say,  and  summed  up  the  whole 
matter  thus : 

"  The  reasonable  presumption  is,  that  the 
brothers  quarrelled  over  some  love  affair 
with  a  person  at  present  unknown;  for 
although  Martin  Hartog's  daughter  has  dis- 
appeared, there  is  nothing  as  yet  to  connect 
her  directly  with  the  affair.  Whether  pre- 
meditatedly,  or  in  a  fit  of  ungovernable 
passion,  Emilius  killed  his  brother  and  fied. 
If  he  does  not  present  himself  to-morrow 
morning  in  the  village  he  must  be  sought 
for.     Nothing  more  can  be  done  to-night." 

It  was  a  melancholy  night  for  all,  to  Carew 
in  a  lesser  degree  than  to  the  others,  for  the 
crime  which  had  thrown  a  pall  over  the 
whole  village  had  brought  ease  to  his  heart. 
He  saw  now  how  unreasonable  had  been 
his  jealousy  of  the  brothers,  and  he  was 
disposed  to  judge  them  more  leniently. 

On  that  night  Doctor  Louis  held  a  private 
conference  with  Lauretta,  and  received  from 
her  an  account  of  the  unhappy  difference 
between  the  brothers.  As  Silvain  and  Kristel 
had  both  loved  one  woman,  so  had  Eric  and 
Emilius,  but  in  the  case  of  the  sons  there 


had  been  no  supplanting  of  the  affections. 
Emilius  and  Patricia  had  long  loved  each 
other,  and  had  kept  their  love  a  secret,  Eric 
himself  not  knowing  of  it.  When  Emilius 
discovered  that  his  brother  loved  Patricia 
his  distress  of  mind  was  very  great,  and  it  was 
increased  by  the  knowledge  that  was  forced 
upon  him  that  there  was  in  Eric's  passion 
for  the  girl  something  of  the  fierce  quality 
which  had  distinguished  KristeFs  passion  for 
Avicia.  In  his  distress  he  had  sought  advice 
from  Lauretta,  and  she  had  undertaken  to 
act  as  an  intermediary,,  and  to  endeavour  to 
bring  Eric  to  reason.  On  two  or  three 
occasions  she  thought  she  had  succeeded,  but 
her  influence  over  Eric  lasted  only  as  long  as 
he  was  in  her  presence.  He  made  promises 
which  he  found  it  impossible  to  keep^  and  he 
continued  to  hope  against  hope.  Lauretta 
did  not  know  what  had  passed  between  the 
brothers  on  the  previous  evening,  in  the 
interview  of  which  I  was  a  witness,  but 
earlier  in  the  day  she  had  seen  Emilius,  who 
had  confided  a  secret  to  her  keeping  which 
placed  Eric's  love  for  Patricia  beyond  the 
pale  of  hope.  He  was  secretly  married  to 
Patricia,  and  had  been  so  for  some  time. 
When  Gabriel  Carew  heard  this  he  recog- 
nised how  unjust  he  had  been  towards 
Emilius  and  Patricia  in  the  construction  he 
had  placed  upon  their  secret  interviews. 
Laiu^tta  advised  Emilius  to  make  known 
his  marriage  to  Eric,  and  offered  to  reveal 
the  fact  to  the  despairing  lover,  but  Emilius 
would  not  consent  to  this  being  immediately 
done.  He  stipulated  that  a  week  should 
pass  before  the  revelation  was  made;  then, 
he  said,  it  might  be  as  well  that  all  the  world 
should  know  it — a  fatal  stipulation,  against 
which  Laiu^tta  argued  in  vain.  Thus  it  was 
that  in  the  last  interview  between  Eric  and 
Lauretta,  Eric  was  still  in  ignorance  of  the 
insurmountable  bar  to  his  hopes.  As  it 
subsequently  transpired,  Emilius  had  made 
preparations  to  remove  Patricia  from  Nerac 
that  very  night.  Up  to  that  point,  and  at 
that  time  nothing  more  was  known;  but 
when  Emilius  was  tried  for  the  murder 
Lauretta's  evidence  did  not  help  to  clear 
him,  because  it  established  beyond  doubt  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  an  animosity  between 
the  brothers. 

On  the  day  following  the  discovery  of  the 
murder,  Emilius  did  not  make  his  appearance 
in  the  village,  and  officers  were  sent  in  search 
of  him.  There  was  no  clue  as  to  the  direc- 
tion which  he  and  Patricia  had  taken,  and 
the  officers,  being  slow-witted,  were  many 
days  before  they  succeeded  in  finding  Emilius. 
Their  statement,  upon  their  return  to  Nerac 
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with  their  prisoner,  was,  that  upon  infonmug 
him  of  the  charge  against  him,  he  became 
violently  agitated  and  endeavoured  to  escape. 
He  denied  that  he  made  such  an  attempt, 
asserting  that  he  was  naturally  agitated  by 
the  awful  news,  and  that  for  a  few  minutes 
he  scarcely  knew  what  he  was  doing,  but, 
being  innocent,  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  make  a  fruitless  endeavour  to  avoid 
an  inevitable  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
of  a  most  dreadful  crime. 

He  was  much  broken  down  by  hie  position. 
No  brother,  he  declared,  had  ever  been  more 
fondly  loved  than  Eric  was  by  him,  and  he 
would  have  suffered  a  voluntary  death  rather 
than  be  guilty  of  an  act  of  violence  towards 
one  for  whom  he  entertained  so  profound  an 
affection.  In  the  preliminary  investigations 
he  gave  the  following  explanation  of  all 
within  his  knowledge.  What  Lauretta  had 
stated  was  true  in  every  particular ;  neither 
did  he  deny  Carew's  evidence,  or  the  evidence 
of  the  villager  who  had  deposed  that  late  on 
the  night  of  the  murder  high  words  had 
passed  between  him  and  Eric 

"The  words,"  said  Emilius,  "'Well,  kill 
me,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  live  ! '  were  uttered 
by  my  poor  brother  when  I  told  him 
that  Patricia  was  my  wife.  For  although  I 
had  not  intended  that  this  should  be  known 
until  a  few  days  after  my  departure,  my 
poor  brother  was  so  worked  up  by  his  love 
for  my  wife,  that  I  felt  I  dared  not,  in 
justice  to  bi-m   and  myself,  leave  him  any 


longer  in  ignorance.  For  that  reason,  and 
thus  impelled,  pitying  him  most  deeply,  I 
revealed  to  him  the  truth.  Had  the  witness 
whose  evidence,  true  as  it  is,  seems  to  bear 
fatally  against  me,  waited  and  listened,  he 
would  have  been  able  to  testify  in  my  favour. 
My  poor  brother  for  a  time  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  revelation.  His  love  for  my  wife 
perhaps  did  not  die  immediately  away  ;  but, 
high-minded  and  honourable  as  he  was,  be 
recognised  that  to  persevere  in  it  would  be  a 
guilty  act.  The  force  of  his  passion  became 
less ;  he  was  no  longer  violent— he  was 
mournful.  He  even,  in  a  despairing  way, 
begged  my  forgiveness,  and  I,  reproachful 
that  I  had  not  earlier  confided  in  him,  beggd 
hU  forgiveness  for  the  unconscious  wrong  I 
bad  done  him.  Then,  after  awhile,  we  fell 
into  our  old  ways  of  love ;  tender  words 
were  exchanged ;  we  clasped  each  other's 
hand ;  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  we 
embraced — for  truly  you  who  hear  me  can 
scarcely  realise  what  Eric  and  I  had  always 
been  to  each  other.  More  than  brothers — 
more  like  lovers.  Heartbroken  as  he  was  at 
the  conviction  that  the  woman  he  adored 
was  lost  to  him,  I  was  scarcely  less  heart- 
broken that  I  had  won  her.  And  so,  after 
an  hour's  loving  converse,  I  left  him ;  and 
when  we  parted,  with  a  promise  to  meet 
again  when  his  wound  was  healed,  w©  kissed 
each  other  as  we  had  done  in  the  days  of 
our  childhood." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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IISS  FALKLAND  was 
sitting  in  the  balcony 
of  a  little  salon  looking 
out  over  a  blue  lake. 
It  was  still  warm  down 
here  in  the  plain,  and 
the  grapes  on  the  balcony 
were  deepening  from 
purple  to  black.  Her  father  had  gone  out 
after  his  late  breakfast,  and  she  was  alone 
and  tranquil.  Down  stairs  one  of  the  ladies 
of  the  pension  was  industriously  practising  a 
popular  waltz;  and  from  half -hour  to  half- 
hour  the  hoarse  whistle  and  clanging  bell  of 
a  steamer  came  to  her  ears.  She  was  darn- 
ing her  father's  socks,  the  occupation  had  a 
soothing  monotony,  and  her  face  was  calm 
almost  to  the  point  of  serenity. 

A  bell  rang  below  in  the  house,  and  a 
little  girl  came  up  with  a  letter.  Miss 
Falkland  took  it  and  looked  at  it  with  some 
surprise.  It  was  an  £nglish  letter  and  the 
writing  was  unknown  to  her.  She  opened 
it,  saw  the  address  of  a  London  hotel,  and 
wondering,  read  thus : — 

"My  Dear  Miss  Falkland, — ^When  I 
parted  from  you  six  weeks  ago  I  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  even  saying  *  good-bye '  to 
you,  much  less  of  saying  what  more  I  wished 
to  say.  And  now  I  am  detained  in  England 
by  my  poor  brother's  affairs  for  at  least 
another  month  or  two,  so  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  write  when  I  would  infinitely  rather 
speak  to  you  face  to  face.  I  think  you  will 
hardly  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that 
since  that  happy  day  at  Annaveyaz  it  has 
been  my  strongest  desire  to  gain  your  affec- 
tions. My  position  then  would  have  enabled 
me  only  to  offer  you  a  share  of  my  own 
poverty  and  I  hesitated.  But  now  things 
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are  changed  with  me  and  I  venture  to  speak 
plainly.  Can  you,  and  will  you,  give  me  the 
hope  of  calling  you  my  wife  1  I  am  not,  as 
you  know,  an  eloquent  man ;  I  do  not  know 
how  to  put  my  petition  persuasively ;  I  can 
only  tell  you  that  if  you  grant  it  you  will 
make  me  infinitely  happy,  and  that  to  make 
you  happy  would  be  my  dearest  hope  and 
delight.  But  whether  you  answer  me  ac- 
cording to  my  hopes,  or  according  to  my 
fears,  I  am,  and  shall  be  always,  your  entirely 
devoted  Arthur  North." 

Miss  Falkland  laid  the  letter  down  in  her 
lap;  her  lips  were  trembling;  tears  came 
slowly  to  her  eyes.  A  vast  sense  of  grati- 
tude, of  release,  of  exaltation  in  her  own 
esteem  took  possession  of  her.  The  one 
man  whose  respect  she  had  learned  to  value, 
from  whose  disapproval  she  would  have 
shrunk,  whose  approbation  seemed  an  un- 
attainable treasure,  had  chosen  her  by  pre- 
ference out  of  all  the  women  of  the  world. 
She  had  told  her  father  truly  that  she  had 
no  "fancy"  for  North,  because  she  had 
believed  herself  inevitably  indifferent  in  his 
eyes.  But  now — now!  She  had  scarcely 
learned  that  he  loved  her  before  an  answer- 
ing love  sprang  up  and  at  once  overshadowed 
the  world.  Words  seemed  altogether  in- 
adequate to  this  new  and  wonderful  emotion, 
nothing  but  music  could  come  near  to 
expressing  it. 

She  thought,  at  first,  nothing  of  the  tranquil, 
dignified  life  that  was  opening  before  her. 
To  be  loved  and  chosen  by  him  who  had 
chosen  her  was  enough.  She  longed  with 
eager  ardour  to  see  him,  to  try  and  tell  him 
what  she  felt;  the  barrier  of  distance  was 
insupportable.  To  think  that  it  must  be 
three  days  before  the  answer  that  was 
throbbing  in  her  heart  could  get  to  him ! 
She  did  not  rise  hastily  to  write  the  answer 
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but  leaned  back  in  her  long  chair,  and  closed 
her  eyes,  supremely,  serenely,  fearlessly 
happy.  She  heard  her  father's  step,  rose  up 
and  went  from  the  balcony  into  the  room. 

"  Father,"  said  she,  **  I  have  had  a  letter 
from  Mr.  North  ;  he  wants  me  to  marry  him." 

Captain  Falkland  who  was  just  taking  off 
his  straw  hat  flung  it  up  to  the  ceiling  like 
a  schoolboy.  "  You  don't  say  so  ?  "  cried  he. 
"This  is  the  best  news  I  have  heard  for 
many  a  day.  I  congratulate  you,  my  dear,  I 
congratulate  you.  Ah,  Constance,  Constance, 
and  you  told  me  there  was  nothing  of  the 
kind  !  You  hypocrite,  you  ! " 

"Indeed,  father,  I  thought  so;  I  never 
was  more  astonished  in  my  life." 

"  Well,  I  am  not  astonished  a  bit.  He  is 
a  sensible  man.  And  an  uncommonly 
gentlemanly  man,  too,  Constance ;  worth  fifty 
of  that  young  jackanapes,  Conway,  that  the 
Maddens  thought  so  much  of.  What  a  pity 
the  Maddens  aren't  here  to  hear  of  it — eh, 
Constance  i " 

Constance  did  not  respond,  she  was  in  a 
world  where  the  Maddens  had  no  place. 

"  Have  you  written  back  ?  " 

"No,  I  am  going  to  write  now." 

"  Is  that  the  letter  ? " 

"  Yes." 

He  held  out  his  hand  for  it,  but  she  shook 
her  head,  colouring  a  little. 

"  No,  father.  I  could  not  let  any  one  see 
that  letter." 

Her  father  broke  out  into  laughter,  and 
she  went  away  abashed  with  her  letter.  This 
letter  had  altered  her  whole  outward  self. 
She  was  no  longer  the  perfectly  self -controlled 
Miss  Falkland  of  the  hotel.  Her  face  was 
softened,  it  changed  responsively  at  every 
word,  almost  at  every  breath,  her  calm  and 
steady  eyes  were  dewy,  the  lids  rose  and  fell ; 
a  doubtful  smile  hovered  about  her  mouth ;  she 
looked  five  years  younger  than  the  Constance 
whom  her  father  had  left  when  he  went  out. 

This  was  the  letter  which  she  wrote  to 
North. 

"  My  Dear  Mr.  North, — Your  letter  sur- 
prised me  very  much  indeed.  I  had  never 
dreamed  for  a  moment  that  you  felt  any- 
thing for  me  except  a  sort  of  compassion. 
I  feel  it  almost  too  wonderful  to  be  true  that 
you  should  feel  for  me  like  that ;  I  feel  it  to 
be  the  greatest  honour  that  could  possibly 
be  given  me,  and  the  greatest  happiness  too. 
To  speak  with  complete  sincerity  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  say  yet  that  I  love  you — 
the  thought  has  come  to  me  too  suddenly 
and  too  unexpectedly — but  I  may  say  that  I 
know  I  shall.  Ever  since  I  have  known 
you,  you  have  stood  in  quite  a  special  place 


in  my  thoughts.  I  cared  for  your  opinion 
as  I  have  very  seldom  cared  for  anybody's ; 
and  it  used  sometimes  to  hurt  me  more  than 
I  can  say  when  I  thought  that  after  all  you 
probably  thought  as  little  of  me  as  all  the 
others  in  the  hotel  did.  Only  one  thing  1 
must  ask  you,  and  I  do  ask  it  most  earnestly. 
It  is  that  if  when  you  see  more  of  me,  you 
are  disappointed  in  me  (and  indeed  I  think  it 
is  not  unlikely,  for  you  know  me  very  little, 
and  I  know  1  am  not  fit  for  you)  you  must 
promise  to  tell  me  openly  and  let  us  part. 
I  could  not  bear  to  live  if  I  thought  that 
you  had  to  be  always  bearing  with  me.  But 
if  you  promise  me  that,  I  shall  be  easy, 
because  I  know  I  may  trust  to  you  entirely. 
Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  see  you,  but  don't 
hurry  your  business  because  of  that.  My 
father  is  delighted.  His  pleasure  is  partly, 
I  know,  in  the  thought  that  you  are  rich.  I 
need  not  say,  to  you,  that  this  thought  makes 
no  difference  to  me ;  you  would  never  think 
it  did.  I  will  not  even  consider  it  enough 
to  wish  that  I  might  have  proved  it  to  you 
six  weeks  ago.  A  sort  of  shock  comes  over 
me  in  looking  back  on  those  six  weeks  and 
thinking  that  I  am  actually  w^ting  like  this 
to  you.  I  am  half  inclined  to  tear  up  this 
letter  and  write  another,  but  I  will  not. 
Such  as  it  is  you  shall  have  it  because  it  is 
the  first  and  immediate  expression  of  my 
real  feelings ;  only  it  does  not  express  them, 
they  cannot  be  expressed.  I  can  only  say — 
and  oh,  with  what  a  different  meaning  from 
the  words  as  w^e  write  them  generally — that 
I  am,  yours  always  Constance  Falkland. 

When  she  came  down  to  dinner  Miss 
Falkland  perceived  that  her  father  had 
already  spread  abroad  the  news.  There  was 
a  little  flutter  among  the  boarders  at  her 
entrance ;  everybody  looked  at  her,  and  the 
mistress  of  the  house  served  her  to  the  most 
delicate  morsels,  as  if  she  had  been  a  dis- 
tinguished guest.  Her  father  was  all  smiles 
and  gaiety,  and  his  manner  to  her  had  an 
infusion  of  something  like  respect.  Every- 
thing conspired  to  make  clear  to  her  that  it 
was  not  in  her  own  eyes  only  that  North's 
wooing  exalted  her.  After  dinner,  when  she 
and  her  father  were  together,  he  talked  with 
enjoyment  of  the  prospects  before  her,  the 
house,  the  lands,  the  income  that  would  be 
hers.  The  solid  virtues  of  North  had 
assumed  great  value  in  his  eyes ;  he  rejoiced 
in  the  thought  that  these  possessions  would 
never  be  endangered  by  riotous  living.  At 
last  he  went  out,  no  doubt  to  communicate 
to  a  wider  circle  the  news  that  his  daughter 
was  going  to  marry  a  wealthy  man.  Miss 
Falkland,  left  alone,  was  beginning  to  abandon 
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herself  to  the  vague  and  delicious  dreamings 
of  which  the  new  betrothed  know  no  limit, 
when  a  discreet  knock  sounded  on  her  door, 
and  in  answer  to  her  "  Come  in,"  Mrs. 
Yanner,  an  American,  boarding  in  the  house, 
presented  herself. 

**  I  really  had  to  come  up,"  said  she.  "  I 
am  so  interested.  And  I  could  not  help 
thinking  you  would  like  to  hear  a  congra- 
tulation in  your  own  language." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Miss  Falkland, 
rather  astonished.  She  had  risen  when  her 
visitor  appeared,  and  was  standing  opposite 
her.  The  other,  drawing  a  chair,  sat  down 
composedly. 

**  And  he  is  really  so  rich,  and  such  a  fine 
family?" 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  those 
points." 

"  Oh,  dear  I  how  romantic  !  Well,  now, 
when  I  was  married  I  knew  to  a  dollar 
what  my  husband  had.  But  what  I  really 
came  for  was  to  ask  to  see  his  photograph." 

"  I  have  not  got  it." 

**  Oh,  dear,  how  funny !  But  of  course 
you'll  have  it,  and  then  you  must  show  it 
me  the  first  thing,  won't  yoU  1  And  I  sup- 
pose you'll  be  sending  to  Paris  for  your 
things.  Now  I  was  just  going  to  tell  you  I 
know  quite  the  best  place  for  style  and  price 
in  Paris.  I  always  have  my  own  things 
from  there,  and  I'll  write  to  the  people  if 
you  like  and  tell  them  to  take  particular 
care  about  you." 

"  Thank  you,  very  much  ;  but  things  are 
not  so  far  advanced  as  that,  yet." 

"Well,  anyway,  I  thought  I  would  come 
and  tell  you,  because,  you  know,  you  might 
have  written  to  some  one  else  first,  and  I'm 
sure  you  would  have  regretted  it.  Oh,  dear, 
I  believe  here's  madame  on  the  stairs;  I 
knew  she  would  not  be  long  before  she 
came  to  bother  you.  She's  just  as  inquisitive 
as  she  can  live.  Well,  I  shall  take  myself 
off.    Mind  you  come  to  me  for  that  address." 

She  departed,  her  bracelets  jingling  and 
her  high  heels  tapping  on  the  uncarpeted 
floor.  Now  appeared  Madame  Marchand, 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  a  little  out  of 
breath  with  having  mounted  the  stairs,  and 
far  more  deferential  than  Mrs.  Vanner. 

She  had  come  to  present  her  felicitations 
to  mademoiselle.  She  was  so  grieved  at  the 
idea  of  losing  M.  le  Capitaine  and  made- 
moiselle, but  at  least  she  hoped  that  they 
would  not  leave  just  yet.  Perhaps  M.  le 
Jiance  wotdd  come  out  to  Switzerland  for  the 
wedding.  That,  Madame  Marchand  opined, 
would  have  a  charming  fitness,  since  the 
lovers  had  met  in  Switzerland — at  Villiferes, 
was  it  not  ? 


"  Yes,  at  Villidres,"  answered  Miss  Falk- 
land. She  could  not  but  remember  how 
there  had  been  recriminations  the  day  before 
yesterday  about  her  father's  tardy  payments ; 
and  Madame  Marchand' s  friendliness  made 
her  sad  and  cynical.  She  could  not  bring 
herself  to  answer  otherwise  than  coldly,  and 
madame,  when  she  went  down  again,  agreed 
with  Mrs.  Vanner  that  Miss  Falkland  was 
extremely  puffed  up  by  her  new  dignity,  and 
that  Mr.  North  was  a  person  much  to  be  pitied. 

Miss  Falkland  herself  returned  with 
renewed  ardour,  after  these  two  visits,  to 
the  contemplation  of  North's  simplicity  and 
sincerity.  Life  had  not  offered  a  very  noble 
spectacle  to  her;  she  had  taught  herself 
never  to  expect  a  high  moral  standard  from 
her  fellow  creatures,  but  she  could  not  cure 
herself  of  a  certain  home-sickness  after  it, 
and  this  home-sickness  found  its  cure  and  its 
repose  in  North.  He  at  least  had  none  of 
these  pettinesses,  these  ignoble  motives,  and 
transparent  meannesses. 

It  was  on  the  fifth  day  that  a  second  letter 
reached  her.  She  went  to  read  it  by  herself 
in  her  own  room,  and  found  a  yet  keener 
savour  of  happiness  in  these  second  assur- 
ances than  even  in  the  first.  For  the  letter 
began  with  that  opening  which  is  so  wonderful 
and  so  significant  when  it  appears  for  the 
first  time. 

•*  My  Dearest  Constance, — How  am  I  to 
thank  you  for  your  sweet  letter?  How  can 
I  be  grateful  enough  to  you  for  not  being 
chilled  by  that  coldness  of  exterior  which  I 
know  to  be  repelling,  but  which  I  cannot 
overcome  ?  But  you  must  teach  me  to  over- 
come it.  And  never,  never,  my  own  Con- 
stance, fall  into  the  error  of  believing  it 
more  than  superficial:  never  doubt  that  I 
love  you  with  the  whole  ardour  of  a  nature 
that  feels  deeply,  however  much  it  may  fail 
in  expression.  And  now  for  good  news.  I 
hope  you  will  think  it  as  good  as  I  do.  I 
am  coming  out  to  you,  if  all  goes  well,  in 
ten  days,  that  is  next  Tuesday  week.  I  hope 
to  stay  a  week,  and  perhaps  I  may  persuade 
you  and  your  father  to  return  with  me  to 
England.  It  will  then  be  rather  more  than 
two  months  since  poor  George's  death,  and  I 
think  my  family  will  not  find  it  indecently 
soon  for  me  to  introduce  my  promised  wife 
to  them.  If  my  wishes  are  allowed  to 
prevail,  I  look  to  March  or  April  as  a 
suitable  time  for  our  marriage.  Do  not,  my 
dearest  Constance,  let  me  be  put  off  beyond 
the  end  of  April.  You  cannot  conceive 
how  impatient  I  am  to  see  you;  I  am 
carrying  about  a  certain  ring-case  in  my 
pocket,  and  from  time  to  time  I  look  into  it 
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and  regard  the  ring  as  already  a  part  of 
you.  In  ten  days  from  the  time  I  write, 
a  week  from  the  time  when  you  read,  I  shall 
see  it  on  your  hand.  I  have  begun  to  count 
the  days  again  like  a  schoolboy,  and  every 
day  I  say  to  myself,  *  There  can  be  no  letter 
yet.'  Write  to  me  every  day,  Constance,  as 
I  shall  to  you.  Tell  me  what  you  do,  where 
you  go,  what  you  think — every  line  you 
write  will  be  treasured " 

There  was  more,  a  great  deal  more ;  there 
was  a  long  description  of  the  house  where 
she  was  to  dwell,  and  of  the  neighbours  who 
would  receive  her  with  welcome.  There 
was  also  mention  of  a  business  letter  written 
to  her  father,  which  duly  arrived  a  post  or 
two  later  and  filled  that  happy  parent  with 
satisfaction.  It  appeared  that  his  boastful 
accounts  of  his  future  son-in-law's  wealth 
were  far  more  nearly  exact  than  he  had 
dared  to  suppose.  To  his  daughter  these 
points  were  in  sober  earnest  of  scarcely  any 
moment  at  all.  She  knew  that  her  lover 
was  rich  enough,  the  more  or  less  was  utterly 
insignificant.  It  was  far  more  surprising 
and  important  to  remark  the  wonderful 
revelation  of  character  contained  in  such  a 
letter  as  this  second,  and  to  try  and  fuse 
into  one  personality  the  Arthur  who  wrote 
"  My  dearest  Constance,"  and  the  Mr.  North 
who  used  to  speak  to  her  with  formal  polite- 
ness at  the  tMe  dWidte,  It  was  so  amazing 
to  write  "  My  dearest  Arthur,"  that  it  was 
many  minutes  before  she  could  advance  any 
farther  in  her  reply.  The  writing  of  that 
reply  was  a  unique  and  poignant  pleasure. 
She  belonged  to  the  race  of  the  tongue-tied 
who  can  be  expansive  on  paper.  It  is  not 
shyness  of  heart  which  keeps  these  unfortu- 
nate people  silent ;  it  is  not  even  that  they 
do  not  know  what  to  say  when  they  would 
communicate  themselves;  on  the  contrary 
they  often  have  audacities  of  mental  eloquence 
which  would  astound  many  a  fluent  utterer 
of  confidences ;  it  is  a  maddening  barrier 
erected  by  the  mere  fact  of  personal  presence 
which  silences  them.  From  lip  to  ear  they 
cannot  speak  except  under  pressure  of  some 
emotion  strong  enough  to  break  through  the 
barrier.  But  when  the  ear  of  the  listener 
is  no  longer  there,  when  they  are  not  dis- 
composed by  the  glance  of  an  eye  or  the 
drawing  of  a  breath,  when  the  embarrassment 
of  their  own  tones  or  their  own  change  of 
colour  no  longer  disturbs  them,  then  they 
"  drop  the  veil  of  the  flesh  "  and  reveal  the 
true  self.  Face  to  face  with  her  lover  Miss 
Falkland  would  probably  liave  spoken  little 
and  with  reserve,  but  she  wrote  openly  and 
easily,  with  a  delight  in  self -utterance  tasted 


for  the  first  time.  And  this  delight  con- 
tinued for  three  days.  Each  day  she  wrote, 
pouring  out  all  the  hidden  store  of  emotion 
which  it  had  been  her  life's  business,  hitherto, 
to  shut  in.  After  the  third  day  it  was 
useless  to  write,  because  the  letters  would 
not  arrive  before  the  departure  of  the 
traveller.  She  still,  however,  received  North'p 
letters  daily ;  there  were  seven  in  all,  before 
that  of  Tuesday  morning.  His  letters  were 
not,  indeed,  such  outpourings  as  hers,  they 
were  a  little  stiff  and  a  little  cumbersome, 
sometimes  even  a  little  constrained,  but  she 
was  amply  satisfied.  She  saw  the  trust- 
worthy  fa^  of  the  man  behind  the  trifling 
pedantries  of  phrase,  and  heard  his  honest 
voice  giving  its  own  accent  of  sincerity  to 
the  words.  The  last  of  his  letters  reached 
her  on  the  morning  of  the  Tuesday  when  he 
should  arrive,  and  announced  that  he  was  in 
the  act  of  starting.  She  received  it  while 
she  was  putting  on  her  hat  to  go  down  to 
the  steamboat  with  her  father,  and  she  read 
it  sitting  at  the  entrance  of  the  little  debar- 
cad  ere  while  they  awaited  the  boat's  arrival. 
"  In  an  hour,  perhaps  in  half-an-hour,  from 
the  time  you  receive  this,  we  shall  be  to- 
gether," said  the  letter.  A  calm  radiance 
of  perfect  content  stole  over  her  face.  The 
barrier  of  personal  shyness  did  not  cast  its 
shadow  before  it,  and  she  had  no  fears. 
The  bluest  of  blue  lakes  stretched  out  before 
her ;  the  hills  on  the  other  side  were  blue, 
and  the  sky  was  blue  overhead.  The  rippling 
water  sparkled  in  the  sun,  the  white  houses 
gleamed,  the  holiday  land  of  Switzerland 
had  never  worn  its  holiday  face  more  gaily. 
And  presently,  far  oft  upon  the  blue,  they 
saw  the  boat  drawing  heavily  nearer.  They 
heard  the  husky  screech,  then  the  discordant 
and  aggressive  bell.  They  stood  up.  Con- 
stance was  aU  a-tremble,  the  colour  came 
and  went  in  her  face  like  the  coming  and 
going  of  breath.  The  boat  drew  in ;  there 
was  the  little  bustle  of  landing,  the  putting 
across  of  the  bridge,  then  the  eager  pushing 
throng  of  passengers  coming  ashore.  A 
mist  came  before  her  eyes,  she  wished  it 
were  not  so  soon — she  dreaded  the  first 
touch,  the  first  word.  And  then  as  the 
touch  and  the  word  lingered,  she  was  all  on 
fire  with  impatience.  Where  was  he  1  The 
stream  was  growing  thinner.  Perhaps  he 
was  delayed  about  luggage.  The  fresh 
passengers  were  being  admitted.  Was  it 
possible  -  oh,  was  it  possible  that  he  was 
not  herel  She  felt  tears  rising  in  her 
throat. 

"But  Where's  North  1      I  can't  make  it 
out,"  said  her  father  angrily. 

And  leaving  her  side  he  joined  the  throng 
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who   were   elbowing   their   way   on    board. 
He  returned  in  a  couple  of  minutes. 

"  He  is  not  there.  He  did  not  come.  He 
must  have  missed  the  boat." 

His  daughter  could  not  answer.  She  had 
fought  down  the  rising  tears  and  attained  a 
calm  face,  but  speech  was  still  beyond  her. 

For  once  in  her  life  her  father  gave  her 
consolation. 

"  No  doubt  the  trains  were  late.  I  expect 
he  is  in  a  rage.  Shall  we  take  the  next 
boat  and  go  to  meet  him  1 " 

"  Oh,  father !  But  perhaps  he  will  come 
by  train." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure,  perhaps  he  will.  There 
is  a  train  in  half  an  hour.  We  will  just 
walk  slowly  up  to  the  ^orc." 

They  walked  to  the  station,  where  they 
learned  that  the  Paris  and  Lausanne  train 
of  the  night  before  had  assuredly  met  with 
no  accident. 

"  Oh,  he  will  be  here  directly,"  said  Captain 
Falkland,  in  a  tone  of  cheerful  conviction, 
and  his  daughter  was  somewhat  comforted. 

The  train  arrived.  Englishmen  in  plenty 
descended  but  Arthur  North  was  not  among 
them.  The  sense  of  foiled  endeavour  that 
haunts  a  bad  dream  began  to  creep  blankly 
over  Miss  Falkland. 

"Oh,  well,  we  won't  despair  yet.  We'll 
go  back  to  the  landing  stage,"  said  her 
father.  "I'll  just  get  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water  at  the  buffet  and  we'll  go  down." 

They  retraced  their  steps.  Again  the  blue 
lake  sparkled  before  them;  again  the  blue 
hills  softly  closed  in  the  horizon.  Again  a 
steamer  shouldered  its  way  through  the 
water ;  again  their  eyes  were  strained  for 
a  sign  of  greeting.  Once  more  the  pulses  of 
a  panting  monster  beat  against  the  pier,  and 
the  stream  of  hurrying  people  pushed  across 
the  drawbridge.  And  again  Constance's 
tremulous  hope  was  quenched  in  the  now 
familiar  disappointment.  The  old  sense 
of  humiliation,  of  loneliness,  and  neglect, 
was  at  her  heart.  She  had  no  disposition 
now  to  weep.  She  became  pale  and  silent, 
and  called  on  the  old  stoicism.  Her  father 
was  angry,  and  as  usual  somewhat  intem- 
perate in  the  expression  of  his  anger.  She 
made  no  protest,  but  walked  back  mutely 
beside  him  to  the  pension. 

Mrs.  Vanner  was  sitting  in  the  garden 
with  two  other  boarders  ;  Madame  Marchand 
was  on  a  balcony ;  everybody  was  anxious 
for  the  first  view  of  Miss  Falkland's  lover. 
Blankness  fell  upon  them. 

"What,  all  alone,  Miss  Falkland]"  said 
Mrs.  Vanner  in  her  high  tones. 

Captain  Falkland  gave  her  an  evil  look 
and  growled  something  under  his  moustache. 


but  his  daughter  answered  quietly,  "Yes, 
we  are  all  alone,  as  you  see.  I  hope  it  is 
not  a  very  great  disappointment  to  you." 

She  went  into  the  house  without  hastening 
her  pace,  and  going  to  her  own  room  sat 
down  and  remained  motionless,  with  her 
hands  clasped  upon  her  knee,  and  a  look  of 
oppression  and  vain  longing  upon  her  face. 
It  was  just  thus  that  she  had  caught  North's 
attention  as  she  sat  in  the  garden  of  the 
H6tel  des  Alpes  Vaudoises. 

It  was  not  till  late  in  the  afternoon  that 
any  explanation  arrived.  About  half-past  four 
a  telegraph  messenger  was  seen  approaching. 

Mrs.  Vanner  took  the  despatch  from  him 
and  ran  up  stairs.  Captain  Falkland  was 
alone  in  the  sitting-room,  and  a  perfume  of 
brandy  and  water  met  her  as  she  entered. 
He  turned  an  angry  gaze  upon  her. 

"  Oh,  Captain  Falkland,  here's  a  telegram." 

He  took  it  and  tore  it  open.  Mrs.  Vanner 
watched  him  eagerly,  but  he  said  nothing 
more  decisive  than, "  Oh,  that's  it,"  and  went 
straight  to  his  daughter's  room.  From  this 
she  ventured  to  deduce  that  at  least  Mr. 
North  was  not  dead. 

"  Look  here,  Constance,"  said  her  father, 
coming  in  with  the  telegram. 

She  took  it  and  read,  "  Broken  leg.  No 
danger.  Please  come  to  me."  The  address 
was  that  of  the  London  hotel  from  which  he 
had  previously  written. 

Her  first  feeling  was  one  of  infinite  remorse 
and  self-reproach.  There  was  something 
delicious  even  in  the  sorrow  and  compassion 
that  overwhelmed  her. 

"Can  you  pack  up  some  things  and  be 
ready  to  go  ofp  by  the  half -past  seven  train  % " 
asked  her  father. 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes." 

"That's  right.  Put  everything  in  your 
trunks  and  lock  them,  but  only  take  a  port- 
manteau with  you.  I  don't  suppose  we 
shall  come  back  here." 

With  this  he  left  her,  and  she  began  to 
make  breathless  preparations.  She  dared  not 
let  herself  think  yet  of  Arthur's  pains  of 
mind  and  body.  It  was  not  indeed  until  she 
was  in  the  sheltering  darkness  of  the  train 
to  Paris  that  she  sufi'ered  herself  to  think  of 
him.  Had  he  got  her  father's  telegram  yet  % 
Was  he  wakeful,  and  fevered,  and  counting 
the  hours  to  her  coming  1  A  throb  of 
pleasure  made  itself  felt  amid  her  sorrow, 
as  she  thought  of  being  able  to  soothe  and 
comfort  him.  Hitherto  the  gifts  had  been 
all  from  him.     It  would  be  her  turn  now. 

She  fell  asleep  once  or  twice  in  that  long 
strange  night,  and  waked  with  a  dream  of 
North's  voice  in  her  ear.  The  grey  morning 
light  showed  her  the  long  plains  of  central 
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France,  the  shadowy  ranks  of  poplars,  the 
silent,  lonely  world,  and  the  worn  faces  of 
her  fellow  travellers.  In  London  the  day 
must  be  breaking  over  roofs  and  chimneys ; 
was  this  fine  rain  there  too,  and  was  Arthur 
lifting  his  weary  eyes  to  watch  it,  and  think 
of  her  t 

At  last  they  were  in  Paris.  At  the  station 
they  received  a  telegram,  containing  these 
words,  *' Letter  at  Hdtel  Chemin  de  Fer  du 
NordJ*  They  drove  to  the  hotel  at  once. 
It  was  a  hot,  dull  day,  with  a  white  sky  and 
indeterminate  shadows.  At  the  hotel  they 
asked  for  the  letter,  and  were  shown  into  a 
characterless  little  room  to  read  it.  It  was 
addressed  to  Captain  Falkland.  He  opened 
it,  looked  it  quickly  through,  and  lifted  a 
face  of  non-comprehension. 

"  What  is  it,  father  ]  What  is  it  T '  cried 
his  daughter  in  terror. 

He  dashed  down  the  letter  before  her. 
She  took  it  trembling  and  read  this  :— 

"  I  owed  you  some  return  for  the  way  you 
cheated  me  this  summer.  You  used  your 
daughter  to  draw  me  on ;  I  have  used  her  to 
pay  you  back.  North  never  wrote  to  her,  or 
dreamed  of  writing.  I  wrote  his  letters,  and 
I  have  her  answers,  which  I  shall  do  what  I 
please  with.  You  may  go  back  again  and  look 
out  for  another  son-in-law.     M.  Lancaster." 

Constance  Falkland,  when  she  read  these 
words,  was  at  first  totally  unable  to  receive 
their  significance.  She  stared  down  at  the 
paper,  feeling  dazed  and  stunned.  It  was 
only  when  the  thought  presented  itself  that 
they  must  hurry  or  they  would  be  late  for 
Arthur,  that  she  remembered  that  there  was 
no  ALrthur  in  the  world;  and  that  all  her 
hopes  and  happiness  had  crumbled  together 
like  a  dream.  Her  father  was  raging  at  her 
side;  she  did  not  hear.  Life  had  broken 
sheer  oS.  like  a  precipice  that  breaks  away  a 
road.  She  could  not  conceive  any  means  of 
going  on.  The  end  had  come;  there  was 
nothing  before  her.  So  she  felt  vaguely,  and 
stood  for  a  minute  or  two  as  we  stand  once 
or  twice  in  a  lifetime,  feeling  ourselves  on 
the  verge  of  something  beyond,  and  waiting 
for  a  voice,  a  touch,  a  something,  to  beckon 
us  over.  But  the  something  fails  to  come, 
and  the  clouds  of  the  actual  enfold  us  again, 
and  our  feet  draw  back  slowly  and  un- 
willingly to  the  familiar  paths.  And  so 
Miss  Falkland,  instead  of  falling  struck  to 
the  earth,  walked  silentlv  out  of  the  hotel 
beside  her  father.  She  had  suffered  so  often 
that  she  knew  how  to  endure  suffering  even 
when  it  was  of  an  unexampled  kind.  But 
this  time  the  suffering  hidden  behind  her 
impassive  face  was  eating  into  her  very 
heart.     Not  Asmodeus  himself,  the  keenest- 


sighted  of  all  the  evil  spirits,  could  have 
devised  a  crueller  or  an  apter  torment. 
Proud,  reserved,  and  bitterly  conscious  of 
contempt,  she  had  wrapped  herself  in  her 
silence  as  in  an  armour,  and  would  have 
died  sooner  than  reveal  to  the  cynical  world 
a  serious  or  a  tender  thought  beneath.  And 
she,  she  of  all  women,  had  been  entrapped 
into  unfolding  to  profane,  to  brutal,  and  to 
malignant  eyes,  the  inmost  treasures  of  her 
soul.  That  was  the  thought  that  tormented 
her  like  a  fiend.  She  writhed  and  winced, 
thinking  of  her  letters  in  Lancaster's  hands. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  letters  that  any 
woman  might  not  be  proud  to  have  written, 
and  in  her  heart  she  was  rather  proud  than 
ashamed  of  them ;  yet  the  thought  that 
Lancaster's  eyes  had  looked  upon  them  tor- 
tured her  with  shame  and  anguish.  This 
was  the  pain  that  stung  and  rankled.  The 
loss  of  her  lover  did  not  at  once  thus  over- 
whelm her.  Like  all  sudden  loss  it  was  at 
first  veiled  by  the  habit  of  possession  which 
survives  the  thing  possessed.  It  was  only 
by  slow  degrees  that  her  position  in  regard 
to  North  began  to  grow  clear  to  her.  She 
had  grown  to  love  him ;  all  her  new  life  of 
a  fortnight  old,  that  long  new  life  whose 
fulness  lengthened  out  to  more  years  than 
all  the  previous  three-and-twenty,  was 
centred  and  founded  in  him.  How  could 
she  teach  herself  to  understand  that  he  did 
not  exist,  that  he  had  never  existed,  that  she 
had  loved  the  veriest  ghost  and  vapour  of  a 
man  ]  How  could  she,  when  the  thought  of 
North  overflowed  all  her  heart  "with  sudden 
tenderness,  remember  that  the  real  North 
was  a  stranger  to  her]  It  was  a  crueller 
and  more  discordant  awaking  than  if,  like 
some  maiden  of  mediseval  legend,  she  had 
given  herself  to  a  spectre.  Her  spectre  had 
vanished  for  ever,  yet  his  bodily  presentment 
lived  and  breathed,  looked  with  the  same 
eyes,  spoke  with  the  same  tongue,  and  knew 
her  not.  Gradually,  as  the  real  North  took 
shape  before  her  eyes,  she  was  overwhelmed 
anew  by  crushing  humiliation.  He  did  not 
know,  he  would  never  know  ;  but  she  knew, 
and  the  knowledge  was  intolerable.  And  then, 
beyond  these  heart- wringing  pains  she  saw 
the  blank  familiar  desert  of  her  old  life 
opening  before  her.  Again  and  again  as 
she  journeyed  back  across  France  she  found 
herself  framing  the  hopeless  question,  "  Why 
is  it  that  we  are  made  capable  of  suffering 
like  this?" 

She  was  glad  to  agree  when  her  father 
proposed  to  give  out  that  the  engagement 
had  been  broken  off  by  themselves.  To  be 
spared  the  knowledge  of  the  dwellers  in  the 
2)en8ion  was  at  least  some  trifling  alleviation. 
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and  it  was  the  only  one  granted  her.  Her 
father,  in  his  wrath  and  disappointment,  was 
by  no  means  free  from  the  common  man's 
weakness  of  deeming  the  woman  in  fault. 
If  she  had  not  been  so  obstinate  about 
showing  him  the  letters  this  would  not  have 
happened ;  Jte  should  have  known  the  differ- 
ence, he  should  have  detected  the  imposture 
at  once.  Upon  this  theme  he  harped,  when 
they  chanced  to  be  alone,  from  one  station  to 
another ;  to  this  he  returned  as  they  drove 
from  the  station  to  the  pension.  Arrived 
there,  however,  he  took  upon  himself  the 
explanation  of  their  return,  and  flattered 
himself  that  no  one  could  fail  of  accepting  it. 
Miss  Falkland  walked  up  the  familiar 
staircase,  feeling  herself  broken  with  fatigue 
and  suffering.  The  room  which  had  beheld 
her  joy  mocked  her ;  the  green  leaves  on  the 
balcony  were  witnesses  against  her  ;  the  sun- 
shine and  the  blue  sky  were  cruel  in  their 
indifferent  brilliance.  She  dropped  herself 
into  a  chair.  She  would  have  given  worlds 
to  die,  to  faint,  to  pass  away  from  it  all,  if 
it  were  only  for  a  few  minutes.  But  there 
is  no  passing  away  from  our  bondage,  and 
she  had  to  remain  bound  among  her  sorrows 
and  know  that  no  friendly  hand  would  draw 
near  to  set  her  free. 


IIL 

Tekbible  days  of  blankness  succeeded  the 
first  shock.  Captain  Falkland  went  off  on 
some  expedition,  whose  details  he  did  not 
communicate,  and  his  daughter  was  left 
alone.  She  had  ceased  to  be  an  object  of 
interest  in  the  pension.  Madame  Marchand 
no  longer  looked  upon  her  with  smiles,  and 
the  unpaid  rent  appeared  again  in  the  fore- 
ground. There  were  moments  when,  but  for 
a  certain  tenacity  that  made  her  stiffen  her- 
self to  resist  the  worst  that  fate  could  do 
to  her,  IVIiss  Falkland  might  have  been 
tempted  to  make  an  end  of  all  her  troubles 
in  the  blue  lake.  It  would  have  been  so 
easy  a  thing  to  capsize  a  boat,  the  loss  to 
any  creature  in  the  world  so  little.  But 
there  was  something  dogged  in  her  natiure 
that  resisted  the  impulse  of  flight. 

She  stood  alone,  and  bore  her  wounds  in 
silence  as  usual.  But  the  new  wounds  had 
made  her  sensitive ;  there  seemed  scarcely  a 
word  in  the  world,  scarcely  a  thought  passing 
through  her  mind  that  did  not  touch  and 
leave  a  pain.  She  said  to  herself,  '^  I  shall 
get  through  somehow,"  but  she  said  it  as 
we  say  comforting  words  to  a  child  in  pain, 
and  the  pain  drowns  the  comfort. 


One  day,  ten  days  perhaps,  after  her  return 
from  Paris,  she  was  told,  when  she  came  in 
from  a  walk,  that  a  gentleman  was  waiting 
to  see  her.  Her  first  feeling  was  of  shrink- 
ing back.  Nothing,  it  seemed,  could  come 
to  her  except  to  hurt  her  more.  But  she 
mastered  this,  and  went  up  to  the  little 
salon.  She  found  Arthur  North  standing 
waiting  for  her.  The  blood  rushed  to  her 
face.  She  felt  the  bitterest,  the  most  over- 
whelming shame.  She  paused,  unable  to 
lift  up  her  eyes,  or  frame  a  word.  North, 
who  had  been  extremely  pale,  coloured  in 
his  turn,  and  was  embarrassed  for  her  almost 
as  much  as  she  for  herself.  But  the  task 
of  putting  her  at  ease  gave  him  power 
to  find  words.  He  took  the  hand  that  had 
not  been  offered  him. 

"I  know,"  he  said  hurriedly,  yet  with 
extreme  gentleness,  ''that  it  must  be  very 
painful  for  you  to  see  me.  I  would  have 
written,  but  I  was  afraid  you  might  refuse 
to  let  me  come." 

She  had  recovered  herself  a  little  by  this 
time ;  she  advanced  farther  into  the  room, 
and  saying  mechanically,  ''  Please  sit  down/' 
seated  herself  on  the  sofa. 

North  obeyed,  and  there  was  a  brief 
pause,  in  which  he  carefully  abstained  from 
looking  at  her. 

**  I  cannot  tell  you,"  he  began  with  some 
hesitation,  "  how  pained  and  grieved  I  am — 
how  detestable  it  is  to  me — that  my  name 
should  have  been  used " 

He  spoke  slowly,  and  she  broke  into  the 
pause :  "  Yes — I  know.  Please  don't  speak 
of  it." 

"  Forgive  me,  but  I  must  speak  of  it.  Let 
me  speak  of  it  all  quite  openly,  this  once, 
for  both  our  sakes." 

He  turned  his  eyes  f  idl  on  her  as  he  spoke, 
and  his  tones  were  less  constrained  than 
those  he  had  as  yet  conmianded.  Something 
clearer  and  freer  seemed  to  come  into  the 
air  with  this  petition  for  truthful  speaking. 
She  made  a  slight  motion  of  the  head.  She 
was  quite  pale  now,  and  self-possessed  as 
usual ;  but  as  they  looked  thus  at  each 
other.  North  saw  how  much  her  face  was 
changed,  and  the  marks  of  ineffaceable 
suffering  melted  his  heart.  He  drew  out  a 
packet  and  laid  it  on  the  table  before  him, 
but  kept  his  hand  still  upon  it. 

"  Those  are  your  letters,"  said  he.  "  When 
I  heard,  which  I  did  very  indirectly,  about 
all  this  matter,  I  went  to  Lancaster  and 
made  him  give  them  up " 

Here,  to  his  amazement.  Miss  Falkland 
shrank  together,  covered  her  face  with  her 
two  hands,  and  cried  out :  "  Don't  I  Oh, 
don't ! "     He  looked  at  her,  not  daring  to 
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speak,  lest  he  should  renew  the  uncompre- 
hended  offence. 

She  raised  her  face  and  said  with  effort, 
"  Well— you  read  them  1 " 

"  No,  no,  I  did  not  read  them.  I  have 
brought  them  to  ask  your  leave  to  read  them." 

She  shook  her  head  hastily. 

"  I  can't  express  to  you,"  North  went  on, 
and  his  voice  shook  a  little,  "how  touched 
and  honoured  I  feel  that  you  should  have 
written  me  those  letters." 

A  slow  colour  rose  in  Miss  Falkland's 
pale  cheeks,  a  faint  touch  of  relief  and 
gratitude  stirred  at  her  chilled  heart. 

"  I  only  wish  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,"  continued  he,  "  that  the  letters  they 
answered  had  indeed  been  mine." 

She  started  and  looked  at  him  with 
surprised  eyes. 

"  Is  it  impossible  that  you  should  try  to 
think  of  them  as  if  they  were?" 

She  winced  and  drew  back. 

**  Let  me  read  these  letters ;  let  me  read 
them  as  mine,"  begged  North. 

Then  as  she  still  made  no  answer,  he  stood 
up  and  came  across  to  her.  She  shook  her 
head  once  more  and  turned  aside  her  face. 

"  Yes,  let  me  read  them ;  you  meant  them 
for  me.  Don't  take  away  what  you  would 
have  given  me.  I  know  I  hurt  you,  now — 
but  by  and  by — after  a  little  time " 

He  ventured  to  take  the  hand  that  lay 
by  her  side;  she  did  not  withdraw  it,  she 
accepted,  he  even  thought  that  she  returned 
his  clasp.  Yet,  though  he  was  entirely 
unversed  in  the  art  and  practice  of  love- 
making,  North  did  not  for  a  moment  interpret 
this  non-withdrawal  into  a  sign  of  assent. 

"  How  good  you  are,  how  kind  ! "  she  mur- 
mured while  her  face  was  still  averted.  "  Any 
other  man  would  have  killed  me  with  humili- 
ation, but  you  manage  to  make  it  all  seem 
better.     But  no,  no,  it  is  impossible." 

"  Why  impossible  ?  "  demanded  North. 
"  You  have  shown  me  once  that  you  could 
believe  in  me  and  trust  yourself  to  me.  I 
am  the  same  man  that  you  thought  me  then. 
I  claim  it  as  a  right  that  you  should  think 
no  worse  of  me." 

"  I  don't.  I  don't  think  worse  of  you — 
it  is  not  that.  But  it  is  not  the  same — you 
never  would  have  come  but  for  this,  you 
never  would  have  thought  about  me  else." 

"That  is  true,"  North  admitted.  "I  had 
got  out  of  the  way  of  thinking  such  things 
possible  for  myself.  But  I  know  now  that 
there  is  a  woman  to  whom  it  would  not 
have  been  impossible.  It  is  for  my  own 
sake,  not  yours,  that  I  come  to  you.  If 
you  can  tell  me  that,  all  the  time  you  wrote 
those  letters  to  me,  you  felt  no  affection  for 


me,  I'll  go  away — but  if  not — You  can't  teU 
me  that." 

He  bent  over  her,  insisting.  She  stood 
up  and  faced  him. 

"  No,  I  can't  tell  you  that.  But  it  was 
not  for  you.  It  was  all  a  dream.  What  is 
the  use  of  talking  of  it  as  if  it  were  you  ? 
You  know,  Mr.  North,  in  your  heart  you 
know,  that  you  would  never  have  chosen  me 
for  a  wife.  It  is  ungenerous  of  you  to  take 
advantage  of  a  deception.  Oh,  I  know  you 
meant  it  for  kindness,  but  it  is  ungenerous 
all  the  same.  What  must  you  think  of  me, 
if  you  think  that  I  could  take  you  like  this  1 " 

"  I  think,"  said  North,  very  seriously, 
"  that  you  will  have  spoilt  my  life  for  me  if 
you  don't.  You  say  I  never  should  have 
thought  of  you.  It  is  true,  I  should  not. 
But  I  think  of  you  now.  I  shall  never 
cease  to  think  of  you.  You  have  never 
been  out  of  my  mind  for  an  instant  since 
I  heard  of  all  this.  If  you  knew  the 
temptation  those  letters  have  been  to  me  ! " 

She  still  stood  silent  with  her  eyes  cast 
down.  Some  look  of  frailness  and  of  youth 
carried  him  suddenly  out  of  his  course,  and 
in  place  of  temperate  eloquence,  he  found 
himself  uttering  a  broken  cry :  "  My  dear, 
my  dear,  let  me  take  care  of  you  I  " 

The  cry  moved  her ;  she  looked  up,  half- 
alarmed.  Tears  were  gathering  in  her  eyes, 
and  her  lips  trembled.  Something  in  North's 
face  arrested  her ;  it  began  to  dawn  upon  her 
that  her  dream  was  becoming  truth.  Ajb 
for  North,  he  had  ceased  to  think,  to  consider, 
to  be  cautious;  and  when  the  frightened 
eyes  looked  up  at  him,  everything  vanished 
out  of  the  world  except  the  overmastering 
desire  to  have  this  desolate  girl  safe  under 
his  own  shelter.  The  thought  of  her  had 
grown  so  close  to  him  in  these  last  few  days 
that  he  forgot  how  little  the  case  sanctioned 
him,  and  letting  feeling  have  its  way,  he 
simply  drew  her  to  him  in  a  long  embrace, 
and  kissed  her.  She  broke  out  into  tears 
and  sobbed,  "You  should  not,  you  should 
not  I "  But  she  made  no  struggle  to  free 
herself.  The  unspeakable  comfort  of  feeling 
love  and  sympathy  around  her  was  under- 
mining her  resolution  in  spite  of  herself. 
His  kiss  had  been  more  convincing  than  all 
those  letters  out  of  the  time  of  dreams. 

North  said  nothing  at  all,  but  held  her  close 
against  him,  and  let  her  sob  in  peace.  Then, 
mastering  her  teai-s  a  little,  she  whispered : 
"  You  may  read  the  letters — and  then,  after- 
wards— if  you  come  back  again " 

The  whisper  went  no  farther,  and  North 
did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  press  for  a 
conclusion. 

Clementina  Blac?k. 
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PART  VI.— FROM  OWEEDORE  TO  CAREICK. 


Sept.  4. — Another  Saturday  already  !  Our 
days  here  were  numbered. 

I  hardly  know  in  what  consists  the  charm 
of  Gweedope.  It  is  scarcely  picturesque,  in 
an  artistic  sense;  has  no  gloomy  glens  or 
tumbling  streams  ;  and  its  one  mountain— 
Erigal,  stands  up  straight  as  a  sugar-loaf  or 
a  beehive  from  the  surrounding  moor.  But 
a  charm  it  has,  which  we  all  of  us  felt,  and 
sighed  to  think  how  soon  we  must  leave  thia 
happy  valley,  full  of  sunshine  and  sweet  air ; 
which  has,  t<>  hard  workers,  the  same  felicitous 
combination  as  the  Happy  Talley  of  Jlateelat 
— that  you  can  get  at  nobody,  and  nobody 
can  get  at  you.  At  least,  not  without 
considerable  difficulty. 

Which  makes  its  inhabitants,  permanent 
or  temporary,  all  the  more  sociable  and 
kindly.  Our  landlord  took  as  much  interest 
in  our  proceedings  as  if  we  had  belonged  to 
him.  And  the  owner  of  the  salmon  fishery, 
a  gentleman  quite  unknown  to  us,  who  had 
before    offered  us  his   gillie,  now    benignly 


insisted  on  taking  us  in  his  boat  on  a  day's 
picnic  to  one  of  the  several  islands  which  lie 
in  the  bay  opposite  Bunbeg. 

So  off  we  started  under  his  charge — a 
party  of  five— minus  our  artist,  who  pre- 
ferred duty,  midges,  and  the  Poison  Glen— 
which  he  afterwards  sincerely  regretted;  for 
this  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  days  in  all  our 
tour.  Merrily  we  drove  to  Bunbeg,  stopping 
on  the  way  to  see  the  salmon-leap,  which  by 
the  energy  of  our  friend  has  been  utilised  for 
one  of  the  few  industries  that  Donegal  can 
boast.  Beaching  the  little  quay  we  found  wait- 
ing there,  with  the  same  grave,  taciturn,  hut 
kindly  air,  our  guide  of  two  days  before-  —who 
looked  equally  surprised  to  see  his  unkr.own 
guests.    We  all  greeted  one  another  cordially. 

"  So  you  know  my  friend,  John  Williams 
■ — manager  of  my  fisheries,  magistrates'  clerk 
at  Bunbeg,  and  one  of  the  best  fellows  going} 
Well  done,  John.  I  see  you've  got  us  the 
Jesgie — a  capital  boat  she  is.  We'll  have  a 
splendid  sail." 
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It  was  splendid.  What  a  fasciDation — to 
good  sailors — there  must  be  in  yachting ; 
not  youi*  commonplace  but  convenient  stoam 
yacht,  but  a  boat  with  sails  ;  skimming  over 
the  water  like  a  bird,  first  dipping  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other,  and  again  scud- 
ding, arrow-like,  straight  before  the  wind. 
The  motion  was  so  steady  as  well  as  delightful, 
that  even  we  land-lubbers  thoroughly  enjoyed 
it ;  and  wished,  granted  the  same  conditions, 
that  we  could  have  sailed  on  and  on — say  to 
the  North  Pole ! 

But  we  didn't.  After  a  few  tacks  we 
glided  safely  into  a  narrow  channel  between 
the  islands  of  Gola  and  XJmphin — on  the 
latter  of  which  we  landed. 

One  can  easily  understand  the  superstitious 
feeling  which  has  left,  on  our  northern  coasts 
especially,  so  many  "Holy"  islands,  chosen 
as  hermitages,  monasteries,  or  burial-places. 
This  little  rocky  dot  in  the  midst  of  the  wild 
sea,  so  small  that  in  ten  minutes  you  could 
walk  over  it  from  end  to  end ;  uninhabited, 
except  by  sea-birds,  and  without  a  trace  of 
any  human  visitant — was  a  most  attractive 
place.  Seaward  the  rocks  seemed  to  rise  to 
a  considerable  height,  but  towards  the  land 
they  sloped  down  in  little  dells  covered  with 
the  richest  grass,  and  which  in  spring  must 
be  full  of  flowers.  Westward  there  was  an 
ascent  across  the  top  of  a  natural  archway 
or  bridge,  from  which  you  looked  down — 
a  dizzy  depth — at  the  waves  which  came 
tumbling  in  and  recoiling — beating  their 
way  as  they  had  beaten  it  for  uncounted 
centuries  through  the  hard  rock.  A  place 
which  no  one  who  had  ever  loved  a  scramble 
could  resist.  It  was  like  the  days  of  one's 
youth,  to  stand  on  this  slender  bridge  and 
watch  the  boiling  waters  below,  and  then  look 
over  to  the  opposite  island  of  Gola,  and  to  the 
glittering  sea  beyond.  And  rather  hard  it 
was  to  descend  by  the  green  slope  aforesaid, 
in  the  midst  of  which  bubbled  out  a  tiny 
spring — where  on  earth  can  this  fresh  water 
on  small  rock-islands  come  from  ? — and  sit 
and  eat  a  comfortable,  ordinary  lunch  in  front 
of  that  lovely  picture  framed  by  the  natural 
archway. 

John  Williams,  who  with  two  other  men, 
had  been  left  to  beach  the  boat,  soon  joined 
us,  and  gave  us  all  the  information  he  could 
about  the  island,  which  was  little  enough, 
for  Umphin,  like  Skull  Island,  seems  to  be 
without  a  history.  But  he  was  very  strong 
on  tho  subject  of  the  Spanish  ship,  again 
pointing  out  the  place  where  he  was  certain 
she  lay,  since  at  low  water  she  was  so  near 
the  surface  that  the  fishermen  declared  they 
could   have  stood  upon   her  hull!    and  the 


rusty  anchor  had  been  seen,  not  only  by 
himself,  but  by  an  old  woman  still  living  at 
Bunbeg. 

Nothing  could  shake  his  testimony  on  this 
point,  but  we  could  get  no  more  out  of  him 
as  to  Skull  Island.  He  told  us  "  a  young 
gentleman  "  had  been  there  sketching  it,  and 
had  found  'Hhe  person,"  as  he  persisted  in 
calling  our  skeleton.  He  did  not  tell  us 
what  the  young  gentleman,  our  artist,  had 
told  us  already  —that  John  Williams  had 
stood  gravely  by  and  let  it  be  found,  without 
hinting  that  we  had  dug  it  up  and  carefully 
re-buried  it  only  the  day  before.  Probably 
other  tourists  may  go  through  the  same  per- 
formance— unless  some  of  them  may  pause 
lest  the  ghost  that  was  once  a  living 
man,  should  follow  them  with  Shakespeare's 
malediction  : 

**  Curst  be  he  that  moves  my  bones," 

John  Williams's  individuality  interested 
me  much.  He  was,  he  had  told  me,  of 
Welsh  parentage,  born  on  Rathlin  Island. 
He  had  lived  all  his  life  in  these  parts, 
where,  being  a  Protestant  and  a  magistrates' 
clerk,  he  was  a  sort  of  representative  of 
the  "  law  and  order  "  side.  Consequently  he 
had  his  enemies-— especially  among  poacherf:. 
But  the  courage  and  daring  of  the  man,  his 
employer  told  me,  were  wonderful.  He  was 
literally  afraid  of  nothing.  In  his  duty  as 
manager  of  the  salmon-fishing  he  often  had 
to  run  great  risks.  Once,  seeing  some  poachers 
throwing  a  net  across  the  strean^,  he  jumped 
right  into  it  and  allowed  himself  to  be  dragged 
ashore — when  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  six  men.  But  they  were  unarmed,  and 
he  had  his  revolver.  He  pointed  it  at  them 
and  they  ran  away.  John  did  not  follow 
them,  having  no  wish  to  harm  them,  but 
contented  himself  with  marching  off  with 
the  net  on  his  shoulder — which,  being  a 
costly  thing,  he  knew  would  effectuaUy 
prevent  more  poaching  for  many  a  day. 

Though  well  on  in  life,  his  physical  strength 
and  activity  are  unabated.  Missing  him  for 
a  minute  or  two  from  the  conversation,  I 
suddenly  saw  him  half-way  up  the  rock,  to- 
wards the  archway,  climbing  with  a  rapidity 
and  seeming  recklessness  that  made  me 
shiver. 

"Oh,  he  has  gone  after  that  plant  you 
noticed.  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  him, 
he  is  as  sure-footed  as  a  mountain  goat — all 
our  men  are.  They  scale  the  rocks  as  boys 
after  sea-birds'  eggs.  Bravo,  John  !  "  as  he 
descended  with  the  plant  in  his  hand — one  I 
had  never  seen  before.     "  This  lady  thought 
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you  were  killing  yourself.  That  was  a  good 
climb,  though.  You're  a  young  man  still,  1 
see* 

John  smiled,  and  accepted  my  thanks  with 
great  indifference.  But  I  determined  never 
again  to  notice  curious  plants  that  grow  on 
precipices. 

After  this — safely  guided — we  did  a  deal 
of  climbing  ourselves.  Ascending  to  the 
highest  point  in  the  little  island,  and  finding 
there  a  ledge  of  rock,  like  a  sofa,  only  a 
trifle  harder,  we  all  sat  down  to  contemplate 
the  sea-view,  only  ending  with  the  horizon. 
There  is  always  something  solemn  in  the 
bright  blank ness  of  a  sea  without  ships. 
We  were  involuntarily 

"  Silent  03  on  a  peak  in  Darien." 

until  John  Williams,  who  had  seated  himself 
a  little  way  off,  with  his  usual  air  of  respectful 
independence,  pointed  out  two  or  three  little 
black  dots  tossing  about  on  the  water. 

"  Look,  sir,  there  are  the  curraghs.  The 
Sligo  steamer  will  be  round  shortly." 

And  then  we  heard  about  these  curraghs 
— boats  of  canvas  stretched  over  wicker, 
something  like  the  leather-covered  coracles 
of  the  ancient  Britons — which  are  used  for 
fishing,  and  for  carrying  fish  to  and  from  the 
steamboats  that  sail  periodically,  at  a  safe 
distance,  round  this  dangerous  coast.  Soon 
we  perceived  the  slender  line  of  smoke  which 
indicated  that  the  SHgo  steamer  was  coming 
round  the  point — of  Owey  Island,  I  think 
they  said — or  the  end  of  the  Isles  of  Arran, 
which  have  been  so  much  written  about  in 
the  newspapers,  and  where  I  would  much 
have  liked  to  go,  but  it  would  have  been  an 
expedition  perfectly  impracticable. 

What  a  strange,  wild  scene  it  was  !  We, 
sitting  aloft  on  this  solitary  place,  and  the 
cluster  of  boats  rocking  below,  waiting 
for  the  little  steamer  that  was  their  one 
link  to  commerce  and  civilisation.  As  if  in 
contrast  to  it  all,  the  gentlemen  proposed 
that  we  should  fancy  ourselves  on  the  grand 
stand  at  the  Derby,  and  have  a  sweepstakes 
— ^the  prize  being  a  packet  of  chocolate — to 
be  won  by  whoever  guessed  correctly  the 
time  when  the  steamer  would  reach  a 
certain  point  nearest  to  us.  Great  laughter 
and  joking  there  was.  when  the  Barbarous 
Scot,  who  might  be  "  Old  Time  "  liimself  in  his 
remorseless  accuracy  and  punctuality,  sat, 
watch  in  hand,  proclaiming  not  only  minutes, 
but  seconds,  as  the  little  vessel  steamed  on. 

"  She  has  stopped  I  No !  Yes,  she  has — 
for  the  boats  are  all  gathering  round  her. 
Now — ^who  has  won  1 " 


I  think  it  was  the  Brown  Bird — but  no^ 
understanding  the  mysteries  of  the  noble 
science  of  betting,  I  cannot  say.  Howevei* 
we  laughed  a  good  deal,  and  ate  the  chocolate, 
and  examined  the  steamer  with  a  spy-glass 
— wondering  much  if  it  was  examining  us, 
and  what  it  thought  of  the  sight — seven 
human  beings  sitting,  like  a  row  of  sea- 
gulls, on  the  topmost  rock  of  this  uninhabited 
island ! 

Very  childish  it  all  was,  and  yet  very 
pleasant.  Years  hence,  when  the  young 
folks  are  grown  old,  and  the  old  folks — well ! 
never  mind  that,  it  may  be  pleasant  still  to 
remember  that  lonely  peak  of  TJmphin  Island 
and  the  little  Sligo  st<'amer  creeping  silently 
across  the  empty  sea. 

We  sailed  back,  or  rather  rowed — for  the 
wind  had  gone  down,  and  we  might  other- 
wise have  been  hours  in  getting  home — 
sailed  through  a  very  fine  sunset  glow,  against 
which  the  ridges  of  rocks,  fringed  with 
a  line  of  solemn-looking  sea-birds,  were 
sharply  defined.  Also  another  island — where 
were  the  remains  of  a  gallows  upon  which  an 
Irish  king  is  said  to  have  been  hanged; 
nobody  seems  to  have  died  comfortably  in  his 
bed  in  those  wild  days.  Then  we  skirted  the 
outside  edge  of  Skull  Island,  w^here  a  small 
boy  sat  on  a  ledge  fishing,  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  his  life. 

"But  they  will  do  it,"  said  John  calmly 
— he  had  boys  of  his  own.  "  Very  likely  he 
can  swim  like  a  fish — they  all  can." 

"Yes — they  are  a  hardy  lot,  and  a  fine 
lot  about  here,"  said  our  host,  who  was  an 
Englishman,  but  had  grown  familiar  with 
the  place  and  the  people,  among  whom 
he  spent  so  many  months — and  so  much 
money — yearly.  He  seemed  popular  too. 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to 
suppose  the  native  Irish  hate  the  English. 
Theoretically — and  in  the  aggregate — perhaps 
they  do,  when  hatred  is  forced  upon  them ; 
but  individually,  and  when  the  individual 
behaves  himself  as  "  a  man  and  a  brother," 
he  will  almost  always  find  himself  received 
as  such.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  must  be  a 
tender  hand  as  well  as  a  strong  and  firm 
one  which  has  any  power  to  guide  a  race 
turbulent  and  impulsive  by  nature,  as  un- 
trained as  wild  horses,  and  yet  a  race  equally 
noble,  and  equally  capable  of  being  made 
valuable,  instead  of  dangerous,  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.^ 

^  Some  time  after,  I  received  a  letter  from 
our  kindly  host  of  this  day,  in  which  he  says  :  "  I 
have  lately  found  in  the  island  of  Owty  a  much  more 
remarkable  place  than  the  natural  arrhway  you  saw. 
It  is  a  small,  nearly  land-locked  bay,  with  one  entranco 
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Sunday,  Sept.  5. — ^Was  a  day  of  perfect 
beauty  and  perfect  rest.  We  drove  to  church 
for  many  miles  across  the  moorland,  through 
a  village  or  little  town,  as  it  would  be  con- 
sidered here,  meeting  group  after  group  going 
to  chapel  in  their  Sunday  h&st — the  frieze  petti- 
coat, the  bright-coloured  shawl,  and  generally 
another  little  kerchief  tied  over  the  head. 
The  men  too  were  decently  clad,  and  the 
demeanour  of  all  was  quiet  and  sedate — as 
of  people  who  respect  themselves,  and  rever- 
ence their  Maker  and  His  Day.  Such  a 
number  of  them  too-considering  the  sparse 
population.  It  seemed  as  if  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  had  felt  it  a  duty  to  go  to 
mass-dean  and  tidy-this  Sunday  morning; 
proving  how  enormous  is  the  influence  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  for  good  as  well  as  for  evil. 
Alas,  that  so  many  of  them  should  misuse  it ! 

After  a  day  spent  among  friends — a  day 
which,  looking  back  upon  it,  seemed  all  sun- 
shine and  sweetness,  freshness  and  flowers, 
for  we  were  in  the  garden  most  of  the  time, 
we  saw,  in  returning,  the  same  family  groups, 
sitting  by  the  roadside  on  the  moor,  or 
chatting  outside  their  cabin  doors.  They 
just  glanced  up  as  we  drove  past — nothing 
more.  There  was  nothing  of  the  wild  pursuit 
of  tourists  by  child-beggars — and  grown-up 
beggars  too — and  nothing  of  the  fierce  scowl 
at  all  supposed  well-to-do  people,  which  I  had 
been  told  we  should  find  in  this  land  ripe  for 
revolution.  And  though  they  were  as  poor 
as  poor  could  be — a  poverty  which  our  English 
poor  could  hardly  realise — they  all  looked 
respectable  ;  a  word  which  implies  more  than 
at  first  appears,  since  a  man  who  is  worthy 
of  respect  must  first  respect  himself.  They 
would  have  been  a  problem  to  many  English 
who  pass  rash  and  harsh  judgments  upon 
Ireland. 

And  so  we  watched  the  sun  set,  on  a 
scene  that  while  I  write  rises  vividly  before 
me,  the  endless  miles  of  moor  and  bog — we 
had  grown  to  think  bog-land  beautiful — 
the  long  chain  of  distant  mountains,  dyed 
all  coloiurs  in  the  evening  light.  '  It  was 
our  last  evening  at  Gweedore. 

Monday,  Sept.  6. — And  a  very  black 
Monday  too.  At  breakfast  time  the  rain 
fell  in  such  torrents  that  we  thought  we 
should  have  to  upset  all  our  plans  and  stay. 

through  an  arch  of  rock,  then  an  open  channel,  then 
a  grand  obehsk,  a  strange  natural  imitation  of  Cleo- 
patra's Needle.  As  nearly  as  our  rough  calculating 
instruments  could  say,  its  height  above  low  water  is 
eighty-six  feet.  1  intend  to  photograph  it,  and  will 
send  you  a  copy." 

Evidently,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  discovered, 
by  enterprising  minds  and  active  bodies — in  and 
near  Gweedore. 


We  looked  outwards  on  the  soaked  garden 
and  inwards  to  the  streaming  courtyard, 
called  into  council  Paddy  the  fisherman,  who 
gave  the  truly  oracular  opinion,  **  Maybe, 
sir,  it'll  rain  all  day,  an'  maybe  it  won't." 
Our  kindly  landlord  sympathised,  but  he  too 
was  perplexed,  since  if  we  did  not  go  this  day 
he  could  not  send  us  the  next,  when  every 
horse  and  car  was  requisitioned  for  the  con- 
secration of  the  Marble  Church — the  bishop 
being  expected  here  to-night. 

At  last  some  of  us  saw,  or  thought  they 
saw,  a  break  in  the  clouds,  a  lull  in  the  rain, 
and  urged  departure.     So  we  departed. 

I  thought  then — I  think  still — that  it  was 
a  pity.  Travellers  should  always  leave  a 
margin  for  weather.  It  would  have  been 
wiser  to  wait  for  a  good  day,  and  then  do 
the  whole  journey  between  eight  in  the 
morning  and  eight  at  night,  which,  with 
one  relay  of  horses  and  a  rest  half  w^ay,  is 
easily  possible.  From  Gweedore  to  Carrick 
is  scarcely  less  than  fifty  nules,  but  it  is  a 
fifty  miles  of  such  remarkable  scenery  as 
can  be  met  with  nowhere  else  on  the  British 
Islands.  Its  utter  desolation — far  greater 
than  even  between  Letterkenny  and  Gweedore 
— strikes  one  as  something  incredible,  con- 
sidering it  is  actually  only  twenty-four  hours' 
distance  from  London,  the  heart  of  the  civil- 
ised world. 

With  a  wrench  we  tore  ourselves  from 
peaceful  Gweedore,  followed  by  a  heap  of 
good  wishes,  which  fate  scattered,  Jove-like, 
into  empty  air!  We  had  scarcely  crossed 
Crolly  Bridge,  and  were  turning  to  look  our 
last  upon  Gweedore  Kiver,  when  the  oldest 
and  most  anxious-minded  of  us  meekly  sug- 
gested, 'Hhat  it  was  beginning  to  rain 
again."  Of  course  the  idea  was  scouted 
indignantly — at  first.  Then,  those  who  had 
waterproofs  began  to  put  them  on,  and  those 
who  had  hats  likely  to  spoil  secluded  them, 
and  sported  woollen  caps  instead.  Umbrellas 
were  dispensed  with  for  a  while — they  shut 
out  the  view,  and  though  pleasant  to  your- 
self, are  apt  to  drip  unpleasantly  on  your 
neighbour.  In  fact,  I  would  suggest  to 
travellers  in  Donegal  that  a  good  cloth  water- 
proof— not  one  of  those  horrible  shiny  things, 
in  every  fold  of  which  lurks  a  pool  of  water 
^ — a  hood,  and  a  long  Scotch  plaid  over  the 
knees,  are  better  than  any  umbrella. 

We  saw  our  fate  before  us,  and  spent  the 
first  half-hour  in  disbelieving  it,  the  second 
in  fighting  against  it.  Then  we  accepted  it, 
with  a  noble  cheerfulness  which  I  must  say 
never  flagged  during  the  whole  of  the  thirty- 
five  miles.  Fortunately,  we  had  a  waggonette, 
not  a  car,  so  that  our  feet  were  warm,  and 
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being  face  to  face  we  could  laugh  together  at 
our  misfortunes.  As  we  did  laugh,  mile  after 
mile,  catching  sunshine  from  the  mutual 
good-humoured  acceptance  of  tribulation, 
which  is  the  very  heart  of  pleasant  com- 
panionship in  travelling. 

But  it  could  not  be  called  a  good  journey, 
or  a  lively  road.  First  came  a  slight  ascent, 
crowned  by  a  "village" — a  few  wretched 
cottages,  at  whose  damp  doors  stood  one  or 
two  women  "so  withered  and  so  wild  in 
their  attire"  that  they  reminded  us  of 
Macbeth' s  witches.  Then  a  dreary  inlet,  or 
rather  several  inlets  of  sea,  with  sandy 
vegetation— Annagary  Strand.  Across  it 
moved  a  dark  spot,  which  we  soon  saw  was 
a  man  on  horseback,  taking  a  short  cut,  half 
riding,  half  swimming  his  horse,  to  the 
opposite  point.  He  was  the  only  human 
interest  we  had  for  miles,  and  we  watched 
him  with  much  curiosity,  thinking  of  Edgar 
Ravenswood  in  the  last  pages  of  the  Bride  of 
Lammermoor.  But  ten  times  wilder  than 
any  scenery  of  Scott's  is  this  of  Ireland. 

The  Rosses,  into  which  we  had  now  entered, 
is  a  district  which  for  desolation  has  no 
parallel  in  the  British  Islands.  Bounded  by 
the  sea  on  one  hand,  the  Derry-Veagh 
Mountains  and  lesser  hills  on  the  other,  its 
extent  is  equal  to  an  English  county — 
Rutland,  for  instance.  A  single  road  crosses 
it,  to  a  single  village — Dungloe ;  but  beyond 
this,  no  maps  indicate  it,  no  guide-books 
describe  it.  I  wish  I  could !  I  wish,  instead 
of  driving  through  in  pelting  rain,  and  seeing 
it  by  glimpses  from  under  umbrellas,  I  could 
have  walked  it  on  my  own  two  feet — young 
feet,  alas !  they  needed  to  be — the  fourteen 
miles  to  Dungloe,  and  the  twenty-two  more  to 
Olenties !  What  a  treat  for  an  energetic 
pedestrian — for  the  road  is  very  good,  and 
on  either  side  of  it  opens  out  a  world  of 
wonder !  Bog,  moor,  boulder,  tiny  mountain 
tarns,  where  heaps  of  trout  are  said  to  lurk, 
ignorant  of  rod  or  fly,  and  everywhere  a 
solitude  absolutely  unbroken ;  an  interminable 
wavy  ocean  of  land,  as  empty  and  pathless  as 
the  sea. 

He  was  a  bold  man  who  first  planted  in 
this  wilderness  the  tiny  town  of  Dungloe. 
For  a  town  it  is,  and  must  have  been  for  a 
good  many  years.  The  hotel  we  stopped  at 
had  large,  old-fashioned,  well-built  sitting- 
rooms,  and  a  long  gallery  of  bedrooms,  not 
uncomfortable,  apparently.  We  got  a  good 
meal — of  excellent  fresh  eggs,  milk,  bread 
and  butter — ^also  a  piano,  which  was  made  to 
discourse  excellent  music  while  we  rested;  so 
far  as  we  could  rest,  with  the  longest  half  of 
our  journey  yet  to  come.     And  then,  under 


the  joyful  hope  that  it  would  be  fair — for  it 
really  had  ceased  to  rain — we  again  went 
out  into  the  wOdemess. 

What  a  glorious  wilderness  it  was  1 
What  a  sky  arched  over  it  I  Grey  still,  but 
brightened  with  patches  of  amber  and  rose, 
colouring  the  distant  mountains,  and  reflected 
in  every  tiny  lake.  Our  artist  longed  to 
stop  and  paint,  but  we  might  as  well  have 
left  him  like  Robinson  Crusoe  on  his  desert 
island.  And  besides,  grand  as  it  was  to  look 
at,  the  scenery  was  too  diffused  and  mono- 
tonous for  the  pencil.  Or,  indeed,  for  the 
pen.  No  description  is  possible.  I  can  only 
say.  Go  and  see. 

We  sat  and  gazed,  silenuy  almost,  for  I  know 
not  how  many  miles.  In  truth,  one  ceases 
to  count  miles  here.  They  seem  a  variable 
quantity.  One  can  half  believe  the  story 
told  to  our  artist  that  the  milestones  are 
carried  along  in  a  cart,  and  wherever  one  of 
them  drops  out,  there  it  is  set  up.  I  can 
remember  no  special  point  in  the  landscape, 
no  more  than  I  could  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
— had  I  ever  crossed  it,  which,  alas  I  I  never 
shall  do  now — until  the  carriage  stopped  at 
the  top  of  a  sharp  descent ;  so  sharp  that  we 
all  voluntarily  turned  out,  and  saw  below 
us  a  pretty  little  village  and  a  pictursque 
river,  the  Gweebarra,  rushing  over  rocks  and 
boulders  into  Gweebarra  Bay. 

Here,  at  last,  would  be  a  lovely  place  to 
halt  at ;  but  halt  we  dared  not,  for  the  light 
was  fading  fast.  Skirting  the  village,  though 
not  entering  it,  the  road  wound  up  again 
into  another  stretch  of  monotonous  moor, 
except  that  even  the  heather  gradually  ceased, 
giving  place  to  continuous  masses  of  great 
boulders  and  smaller  stones,  thrown  together 
in  the  most  fantastic  way.  Never,  except 
on  the  top  of  the  Alps,  have  I  seen  such  a 
total  absence  of  any  green  thing.  "  Desola- 
tion of  desolation "  was  written  upon  all 
around.  And  then  somebody  said :  "  Look 
at  the  west !  " 

Alas !  the  colours  had  all  faded  out,  and  a 
black  after-stinset  cloud — the  sort  of  cloud 
one  knows  only  too  well  in  mountainous 
countries — was  rising,  minute  by  minute, 
covering  the  luminous  sky.  Very  grand  it 
was,  with  its  trailing  skirts  gradually  blotting 
out  the  horizon  and  coming  nearer  and  nearer 
till  it  was  down  upon  us. 

I  have  been  in  a  storm  on  the  top  of  St. 
Gothard,  soaked  to  the  skin.  I  have  faced 
in  Highland  glens  tempests  so  wild  that  one 
had  fairly  to  sit  down  on  the  ground,  draw 
one's  plaid  over  one*s  head  and  wait  till  it 
was  over.  But  I  never  remember  such  rain  as 
this  rain — not  a  downpour  but  a  deluge,  not 
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a  wind  but  a  hurricane.  It  came  sweeping 
along  with  a  kind  of  fiendish  howl,  as  if  to 
say,  "  I  have  you  now  I  "  And  truly  it  had. 
All  idea  of  scenery  went  out  of  our  minds ; 
we  became  absorbed  in  the  one  thought  of 
protecting  ourselves,  and  others.  Sometimes, 
when  little  streams  of  water  came  trickling 
down  our  own  backs,  or  our  neighbours' 
noses,  and  there  was  a  mild  suggestion  that 
umbrellas  might  be  slanted  so  as  not  to  be 
blown  away,  and  to  deposit  their  tiny 
cataracts  outside  instead  of  in  the  carriage, 
we  broke  into  a  hearty  laugh  at  our  mis- 
fortunes. But  no  one  suggested  that  we 
had  brought  them  on  ourselves,  and  that  by 
the  exercise  of  a  little  patience  and  common- 
sense  we  might  now  have  been  peacefully 
sitting  in  our  cosy  parlour  at  Gweedore. 

"  Just  think  of  this  time  yesterday,  when 
we  were  walking  in  that  sunshiny  garden, 
gathering  'the  last  rose  of  summer,'  which 
was  far  from  '  blooming  alone  '—and  eating 
peaches  from  the  wall !  " 

Incredible — yet  true.  And  I  wish  to 
state  the  fact  as  a  warning  to  travellers. 
The  present  day,  the  present  hour,  is  all  you 
can  count  upon  as  to  weather,  and  perhaps 
a  few  other  things,  in  Ireland. 

At  last  our  driver,  who  had  sat  like  a 
stone,  the  rain  running  down  him  and 
dripping  off  him,  turned  round. 

"  It's  only  two  miles  now  to  Glenties." 

Never  was  news  hailed  with  -2?"  -e  delight. 
And  though  it  took  fully  an  hour  to  drive 
those  long  two  miles,  and  when  we  got  there 
we  found  neither  fire  nor  food  attainable  for 
nearly  an  hour  more,  still,  we  had  a  roof 
over  our  heads  and  were  thankful. 

Two  of  us  had  been  at  Glenties  l>efore; 
this  was  our  second  visit.  As  for  the  third 
—well  I 

We  spent  fourteen  hours  in  that  memor- 
able town — or  village,  or  whatever  you  like 
to  call  it.  •  But  they  are  over.  Let  us  not 
chronicle  them.  The  good  folks  did  their 
best — and  so  did  we. 

Sept.  7. — Ardara  (the  accent  is  on  the 
last  syllable),  where  we  found  ourselves  at 
ten  next  morning — of  course,  an  exceedingly 
and  aggravatingly  fine  morning — is  a  very 
pretty  place.  At  what  exact  point  the 
district  called  the  Rosses  is  supposed  to  end 
I  know  not ;  but  after  Glenties  its  peculiari- 
ties cease.  It  becomes  fertile  and  green. 
Its  desolation  changes  into  cultivation,  not 
of  a  very  high  type — first-class  farming  is 
unknown  in  Ireland,  where  if  Nature  does 
little,  man  does  less.  A  patch  of  oats,  a 
field  of  potatoes,  a  turf  ridge  for  fence,  and 
a  fallen  tree  or  an  old  ladd^^  •  balanced  on 


two  heaps  of  stones  to  serve  for  a  gate,  this 
is  what  one  continually  finds.  Irish  ingenuity 
uses  anything  for  any  purpose,  just  as  it 
comes  to  hand ;  and  Irish  laziness  generally 
leaves  it  there.  To  expect  the  luxuriant 
pastures,  hay-meadows,  harvest-fields,  and 
above  all,  the  neatly-kept  hedge-rows  of 
England,  or  the  highly-cultivated  straths  of 
Scotland,  would  be  idle.  Yet  there  are  little 
oases  here  and  there,  and  Ardara  seemed  to 
be  one  of  them. 

Glenties,  the  haunt  of  a  few  fishers  and 
''commercial  gentlemen,"  anciently  called 
"  bagmen,"  who  are  extremely  welcome  and 
valuable  visitors  in  this  far-away  region,  is 
not  at  all  suited  for  tourists.  Nothing  can 
make  it  anything  but — Glenties.  But  Ardara 
— which  is  very  picturesque  in  itself,  and  close 
on  the  borders  of  a  most  picturesque  country 
— would,  if  it  had  a  first  rate  hotel,  be  such  a 
centre  of  travelling,  that  it  might  command 
its  own  custom. 

How  many  shops  Ardara  boasts  I  will  not 
undertake  to  say.  But  I  can  answer  for 
one  good  baker,  of  whom  we  purchased  the 
lunch  we  had  not  dared  to  risk  in  Glenties ; 
a  capital  loaf,  divided  into  sUces,  which  the 
said  baker  proposed  to  cut  with  a  hammy 
knife — a  pot  of  marmalade,  and  a  spoon  to 
eat  it  with,  which  gleamed  like  silver,  price 
one  penny.  Our  driver  assured  us  we  should 
find  "plenty  of  wather"  in  the  mountain 
streams,  and  we  had  several  travelling  cups. 
So  thus  luxuriously  provided  against  all 
emergencies,  we  started  afresh ;  in  the  best 
of  spirits  and  the  brightest  of  sunshine. 

Glen  Gesh,  which  is  not  far  from  Ardara, 
is  one  of  the  sweetest  glens  I  ever  saw. 
Sweeter,  perhaps,  from  the  contrast  its  peace- 
ful beauty  was  to  the  desolation  we  had 
passed  through  the  day  before.  We  ascended 
for  a  mile  and  a  half  in  gradual  windings, 
between  two  smooth  slopes  of  fertile  land. 
The  bottom,  vividly  green,  was  sprinkled  here 
with  busy  groups,  making  and  carrying  what 
seemed  excellent  hay.  Hay  in  September 
sounds  strange ;  but  we  found  it  often  still 
left  in  the  fields.  Every  turn  in  the  road 
made  a  picture,  framed  between  these  two 
verdant  sides,  of  the  distant  Rosses,  and 
the  mountains  beyond — so  different  from 
yesterday  I  If  we  had  only  waited  for  the 
sunshine  of  to-day  I  But  perhaps  after  all  it 
was  best.  We  should  otherwise  never  have 
realised  the  intense  dreariness,  the  awful 
solitude  of  those  not  far-distant  places  which 
to  some  of  our  fellow  creatures  are  *'  home  " 
— the  only  home  they  know,  and  to  which 
they  cling  with  a  tenacity  that  to  outsiders 
is  utterly  incomprehensible. 

QQ 
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On  the  top  of  Glen  Gesh  we  sat  down  to 
eat  and  drink,  blessing  the  little  mountain 
stream  and  the  baker  of  Ardara,  and  looking 
back  on  a  view  which  I  can  see  still  with 
shut  eyes,  and  remember  as  one  of  the  visions 
which  we  carry  away  with  us — for  ever. 
After  that  the  country  grew  less  interesting, 
and  more  civilised.  There  came  a  village 
and  a  schoolhouse.  We  had  seen,  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Bosses,  a  tumble-down 
cabin,  over  the  door  of  which  was  painted  in 
straggling  letters,  "  National  School."  But 
this  one  was  a  good-sized  cottage,  and  out  of 
it  poured  at  least  a  dozen  healthy-looking 
children — bare-footed,  bare-headed,  but  with 
clean  faces  and  sturdy  brown  limbs.  Nothing 
strikes  one  more  in  Donegal—or,  indeed, 
throughout  Ireland — than  the  exceeding 
wholesomeness  of  the  children.  Bagged  they 
may  be,  thin,  and  half -starved,  but  they  are 
seldom  either  crippled  or  diseased.  They 
can  run  like  hares,  and  spring  like  wild  cats ; 
they  look  up  at  you  fearlessly  with  their 
big,  bright,  Irish  eyes,  and  grin  at  you  with 
their  dazzling  white  teeth,  till  you  laugh  in 
spite  of  yourself,  and  they  laugh  back  again, 
as  if,  in  spite  of  all  this  misery,  life  were  a 
capital  joke. 

Half-a-dozen  of  these — ^the  young  genera- 
tion of  Ireland,  of  which,  alas  !  hundreds  are 
drafted  ofE  weekly  to  America  and  the 
Colonies — followed  us  for  a  mile  or  more, 
tempted  by  the  remnants  of  our  lunch, 
especially  the  marmalade-pot,  and  a  news- 
paper, thrown  out  of  the  carriage  for  mis- 
chief, and  eagerly  seized  by  one  urchin,  as  if 
he  had  never  seen  such  a  thing  in  his  life 
before.  Then  we  left  them  behind  and 
hastened  on  towards  Carrick.  For  the  day 
was  already  darkening,  and  the  mountains, 
which  again  began  to  rise  round  us,  were 
misty  with  approaching  rain. 

Down  it  came,  blotting  out  hills,  glens, 
sea  —  we  knew  we  must  be  near  the 
sea.  How  many  lovely  views  we  missed  I 
cannot  tell.  We  had  to  take  all  on  faith. 
And  when  we  arrived  like  drowned  rats  at 
Carrick — of  which  we  had  heard  such  glow- 
ing accounts  that  we  had  made  it  the  climax, 
and  end,  of  our  expedition — we  felt  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  allurements  of  scenery,  a 
warm  fire,  a  good  dinner,  a  cosy  parlour,  and 
a  capital  piano,  are  no  small  items  in  the 
aggregate  of  human  felicity. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  8. — Here  I  again  hesi- 
tate whether  or  not  to  cross  the  sacred  line 
which  ought  always  to  divide  public  from 
private  life.  But  the  Musgraves  of  Carrick 
are  so  widely  known,  and  have  been  so  much 
talked  about  and  written  about,  that  I  shall 


hardly  do  harm  in  mentioning  them,  and  our 
personal  experience  of  them ;  they  being 
hitherto  unknown  to  us. 

Bising  this  morning  to  a  day  so  doubtful 
that  we  held  an  after-breakfast  council  as  to 
what  we  should  do — if  we  could  do  anything 
— there  was  announced  a  visitor ;  an  elderly 
gentleman,  hale  and  hearty,  the  raindrops 
glistening  on  his  grey  frieze  shooting-coat, 
and  pleasant,  rosy  face — who  gave  us  "  wel- 
come to  Carrick."  He  was  Mr.  John 
Musgrave,  head  of  a  well-known  Belfast 
firm,  and  eldast  of  a  large  family  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  all  unmarried,  who  had  been 
reported  to  us  as  using  their  large  income  in 
doing  "  a  power  o'  good." 

A  good  many  years  ago,  being  accidentally 
at  Carrick,  he  and  his  brother  took  a  great 
fancy  to  the  district ;  bought  land,  built  a 
shooting-lodge,  then  bought  and  enlarged  the 
little  inn,  adding  acre  to  acre  as  opportunity 
offered,  until  now  they  own  the  whole 
country-side,  and  are  among  the  large  land- 
owners whom  the  preachers  of  the  doctrine  of 
"three  acres  and  a  cow"  so  much  decry.  But 
what  have  they  done  with  their  land  t  They 
have  built  cottages  upon  it ;  made  roads 
through  it,  which  cost  thousands  of  pounds, 
and  then  assigned  them  over  to  public  use  ; 
have  helped  to  get  the  harbour  repaired,  and 
the  fisheries  re-started ;  have  instituted 
various  inland  industries,  besides  employing  a 
host  of  people,  and  giving  them  steady  wages 
through  hard  times.  In  short,  they  have 
done  all  that  clever  business  men,  with  their 
hearts  in  the  country,  could  do  to  benefit  it. 

Of  course,  they  have  had  their  calumniators 
— requiring  to  fight  inch  by  inch  against 
the  ignorance  which  resists  any  improvement, 
and  the  prejudice  which  is  always  ready  to 
discover  an  ill  motive  rather  than  a  good 
one.  They  have  had  to  cast  their  bread  upon 
the  waters,  with  the  certainty  of  not  finding 
it,  even  after  many  days.  But 'they  have 
gone  on  from  year  to  year,  succeeding  or  fail- 
ing, as  might  happen,  yet  always  undismayed. 
"  The  Musgraves  "  are  known  and  respected 
all  over  Donegal. 

Much  of  this  we  had  already  heard ; 
during  the  next  few  days  we  saw  it  with  our 
own  eyes. 

"Well,  and  what  shall  I  show  you!  If 
you  don't  mind  a  wetting — we  never  do  at 
Carrick — the  salmon-leap  will  be  splendid 
in  this  rain.  And  then  you  can  drive  down 
to  the  harbour  and  the  coastguard  station. 
We  must  wait  a  fine  day  for  Slieve  League, 
whether  you  go  there  by  land  or  sea." 

Now  Slieve  League  was  one  of  the  places 
I  had  visited  fifteen  years  before,  and  one  of 


tbe  ciiiei  auns  or  my  present  visit  was  to 
»ee  it  again.  It  k  a  grand  mountain — we 
saw  from  our  parlour  window  its  huge  black 
sboolder,  down  which  the  rain  came  sweeping 
in  miaty  clonda,  then  clearing  oft  for  an  hour 
or  so,  ajid  then  beginning  again.  One  of 
its  sides  is,  to  sea-ward,  a  sheer  precipice  of 
perpendicular  rock.  You  may  walk  to  the 
edge,  or  creep  on  all-fours  if  your  head  fails 
you,  and  look  straight  down  two  thousand  f  e«t 
to  the  boiling  waters  below.  I  did  it  then, 
and  have  never  forgotten  the  sight.  I  meant 
to  do  it  again,  and  also,  what  mu.st  he  a 
picture  equally  grand,  to  take  a  boat^-only 
possible  iu  very  calm  weather — and  look  at 
the  cliffs  upwards  from  below. 

Mr.  Musgrave  at  this  suggestion  shook 
his  head,  but  cheerily — he  Memed  a  man 
who  would  take  everything  cheerily.  "  No 
Slieve  League  to-day,  I  think ;  but  to-morrow, 
or  the  next  day,  to  give  this  storm  time  to 
abate — you  might  try  a  boat ;  I'll  manage  it 


and  never  wears  out." 

Of  course  we  went.  There  has  been  much 
talk  lately  about  Irish  cottage  industries,  so 
solidly  useful  as  well  as  dainty  and  beautiful. 
If  English  people  could  but  see  the  cottages 
out  of  which  they  come,  and  the  appliances 
for  their  manufacture !  A  cotton  or  cloth 
factory,  with  its  perfect  machinery  and  it« 
clever  "  hands,"  educated  therein  from  child- 
hood, is  one  thing  ;  an  Irish  cottage  loom  ia 
quite  another.  When  I  looked  at  the  small 
cabin  and  its  five  busy  workers- — two  men 
and  thi-ee  women,  the  latter  sitting  silent 
over  most  delicate  embroidery — I  wondered 
at  the  humble  means  which  resulted  in  such 
an  end.  Whether  the  Irish  peasant  haa  the 
accuracy,  persistency,  and  biddableneas — to 
coin  a  word — requisite  for  the  making  of  a 
good  factory  hand,  is  an  open  question ;  but 
decidedly  he  has  a  head  that  can  work  for 
itself,  and  tliink  for  itself,  with  very  satis- 
<jq2 
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factory  results.  Here  again — as  I  watched 
these  poor  folk,  labouring  on  with  such  small 
appliances,  there  was  borne  in  upon  me  a 
sense  of  the  great  capacity  of  the  Irish  race, 
if  only  it  could  be  put  to  some  practical  use. 

The  river,  varying  enormously  in  size, 
according  to  weather,  runs  down  from  Carrick 
village  to  the  sea,  between  a  perfect  forest 
of  Osmunda  ferns,  and  over  a  pretty  salmon- 
leap.  Thither  we  went — in  waterproofs  and 
under  umbrellas — Mr.  Musgrave  in  his  grey 
frieze  being  nobly  independent  of  either.  And 
then,  in  a  pause  of  rain,  we  drove  down  to 
the  harbour  and  pier  he  had  told  us  of ;  which, 
during  hard  times,  had  been  built  by  Govern- 
ment to  provide  work  for  starving  men,  and 
to  assist  the  fisheries  of  Teelin  Bay.  Close 
beside  it,  on  a  little  rocky  hill,  kept  as  neat 
as  a  garden,  was  the  coastguard  station 
and  its  tiny  "look-out."  Thence  one  of 
the  men  descended,  to  help  us  up  the  steep 
path. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  that's  the  harbour,  and 
the  little  pier  with  the  boats — very  good 
boats  too,  if  they  were  ever  washed  and 
looked  after.  The  fishermen  will  stand,  day 
after  day,  watching  us  wash  ours,  but  they 
never  do  it  themselves.  They  just  hang 
about,  as  you  see  them  now — talk,  talk,  talk. 
If  youVe  wanting  any  of  their  boats,  ladies, 
you'd  better  think  twice  " — with  a  significant 
sniff — "  you  mightn't  like  it." 

The  man  was  English,  evidently ;  and  his 
look-out — built  of  the  solidest  material,  and 
with  the  smallest  of  windows,  so  as  to  resist 
storms,  compared  to  which  the  one  we 
now  sheltered  from  must  have  been  mere 
child's  play — was  as  clean  and  tidy  and  in  as 
good  repair  as  English  hands,  and  sailors' 
hands,  could  make  it.  We  all  "  snuggled  " 
therein,  for  our  friend  seemed  pleased  to 
welcome  strangers,  and  still  more  so  to 
discover  that  his  native  place  was  only  a  few 
miles  from  that  of  the  Brown  Bird  and  the 
Violet ;  so  that  he  knew  their  name  and  all 
about  their  family.  He  had  his  little  boy 
beside  him — clean  and  wholesome-looking,  in 
the  neatest  of  clothes,  indicating  a  careful 
mother. 

"  Yes,  my  wife's  English  too.  She  belongs 
to  Southampton.  She  found  it  a  great  change 
coming  here,  where  she's  got  not  a  soul  to 
speak  to,  and  can't  go  shopping "  (shopping 
indeed !  at  Slieve  League  I).  "  But  she's 
reconciled  to  it  now.  It's  a  healthy  place, 
and  the  people  here  are  not  bad  folks — if 
they'd  only  be  a  little  more  tidy." 

We  noticed  the  perfection  of  tidiness  and 
cleanliness  in  his  look-out. 

"Ay,   ay,   we're   obliged  to  keep   things 


ship-shape,  for  the  inspector  may  be  down 
upon  us  any  day.  He  goes  his  rounds,  giving 
no  notice  beforehand,  and  hears  any  com- 
plaints we  have.  We  are  not  kept  many 
years  in  one  place — if  it's  a  place  like  this 
we  couldn't  stand  it.  And  we  mostly  have 
our  wives  and  children  with  us" — patting 
kindly  the  flaxen  head  that  hid  behind  him. 
"He's  shy,  ladies — he  sees  almast  nobody 
here — but  he'll  mend  by  and  by." 

As  no  doubt  he  will — for  he  was  a  fine 
little  fellow.  May  he  grow  up  into  one  of 
those  picked  men  who  form  our  coastguard — 
whose  dull  daily  life  is  almost  as  heroic  as 
the  deeds  which  now  and  then  colour  it 
with  a  glow  of  self -forgetful  courage  that 
revives  one's  faith  in  human  nature — the 
human  nature  which  has  the  divine  element 
at  its  core  after  all. 

On  this  and  the  following  day  we  heai'd  a 
good  deal  about  the  fisheries.  Of  course, 
contradictory  accounts.  One  was,  that  no 
fishing  worth  speaking  of  w^as  to  be  got ; 
the  finny  family,  always  a  capricious  race, 
having  deserted  their  old  haunts,  or  been 
driven  away  by  the  traivlers,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  go  after  tliem  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  out  to  sea ;  which,  for  w^ant  of  proper 
boats,  the  fishermen  dare  not  do.  The  opposite 
side  insists  that  there  are  plenty  of  fish  to  be 
caught,  but  no  men  skilful  enough,  or  indus- 
trious enough,  to  catch  them  ;  that  though 
Government  has  built  harbours  and  piers, 
and  even  given  boats  and  nets,  the  boats  lie 
idle,  the  nets  hang  rotting  beside  the  cottage 
doors. 

Probably  the  real  truth  lies  between  these 
two  opposite  versions  of  it.  That  the 
fish  have  migrated  farther  from  the  coast, 
and  the  fishing  requires  greater  skill,  and 
better  appliances  than  are  forthcoming,  is 
tolerably  sure.  A  recent  Government  Com- 
mission gives  unquestionable  statistics  on  the 
subject.  Reporting  of  Killybegs — only  a  few^ 
miles  distant  from  Teelin — it  says : — 

"Mackerel  appeared  in  great  quantities 
and  remained  during  July,  August,  and 
September,  but  a  few  only  were  caught, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  nets.  Lobsters  and 
crabs  were  in  great  abundance.  Soles  were 
never  caught  at  all  till  the  trawlers  came. 
It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  enormous 
loss  of  fish  for  want  of  the  proper  means  of 
capture." 

Yet  the  report  goes  on  to  record  : — "  Loans 
to  fishermen  (of  six  counties)  during  the  past 
ten  years  ending  Dec.  31,  1884,  £28,000. 
Repaid,  £20,062.  Out  of  264  applications 
for  grants  to  construct  or  improve  boat-steps, 
piers,  harbours,  fifty-four  were  inquired  into 
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and  fifty-five  recommended.     The  cost  being 
roughly  estimated  at  £193,000." 

After  this  who  shall  say  that  England 
refuses  to  help  Ireland,  or  that  Ireland  never 
days  her  debts  ?  Alas !  if  the  politicians  of 
both  countries  would  cease  talking  and  act ; 
if  the  people  would  give  up  wrangling  and 
work ;  if  the  upper  classes  would  show  an 
example  to  the  lower,  instead  of  censuring 
them  for  not  possessing  virtues  which  for 
centuries  their  betters  have  too  seldom  exem- 
plified— thrift,  order,  carefulness,  reticence  of 
language,  uprightness  of  life,  and,  above  all, 
Christian  charity — then  indeed  there  might 
be  some  hope  for  Ireland. 

Sept.  9th. — We  woke  up  to  the  wildest 
storm.  Slieve  League  in  the  distance  looked 
black  as  Acheron.  Down  the  road  leading 
to  Carrick  village  the  rain  swept  in  a  deluge. 
Opposite,  two  or  three  men  were  trying  to 
save  the  poor  remainder  of  a  hay-stack,  half 
of  which,  though  it  was  tied  down  with 
ropes,  had  been  already  blown  away.  At 
8  a.m.  everything  outside  seemed  hopeless, 
but  at  twelve  there  was  a  break  in  the 
cloud,  a  lull  in  the  wind  and  rain,  and 
presently  Mr.  Musgrave  appeared. 

"Get  your  lunch  as  quickly  as  possible. 
I  have  brought  my  car  and  ordered  another. 
I  want  to  take  you  to  Muckross.  It  will  be 
fair.     Oh,  yes  1  it  is  sure  to  be  fair." 

His  sanguine  energy  was  too  much  for  us. 
We  meekly  obeyed,  and  were  soon  under 
way;  whither  we  knew  not,  but  every- 
where was  interesting. 

Muckross  is  a  rocky  peninsula  forming  one 
of  the  horns  of  the  little  Bay  of  Killybegs, 
which  is  included  in  the  grand  half-circle  of 
Donegal  Bay.  We  di-ove  to  it  along  the 
high  mountain  road  above  the  salmon-river, 
which  runs  into  the  sea  at  Teelin.  This 
road,  planned  and  carried  out  by  the  Mus- 
graves  at  their  own  expense,  in  a  time  of 
great  distress,  and  then  made  over  by  them 
to  the  Government,  is  one  of  the  finest 
imaginable.  Every  few  yards  of  it  gives  a 
different  view  of  mountain  and  sea.  The 
country  it  winds  through,  though  so  grand, 
is  not  desolate  like  the  Bosses.  Every  now 
and  then  we  passed  a  small  holding — cottage, 
potato-garden,  and  a  field  or  two,  sometimes 
with  a  cow  on  it — and  in  one  instance  we 
saw  a  woman  industriously  shaking  out  hay 
with  her  two  hands,  which  is  the  Donegal 
fashion  of  **  tedding." 

And  then,  in  the  intervals  of  saying  **  How 
grand ! "  **  How  beautiful ! "  of  which  one 
sometimes  wearies  a  little,  and  turns  from 
nature  to  human-nature,  I  gathered  much 
information,   in  which,   as   in    most    other 


instances,  I  carefully  avoid  identifying  the 
facts  with  those  from  whom  I  heard  them. 
But  that  I  did  hear  them,  from  reliable 
sources,  and  have  recorded  them  accurately, 
I  must  ask  my  readers  to  believe. 

"They  are  a  ^e  race,  these  Donegal 
peasants  1"  I  said,  as  when  we  stopped  two 
big,  stix)ng  men  came  forward  to  hold  the 
horses,  and  each  offered  a  brown,  dirty, 
friendly  hand,  not  only  to  those  they  knew, 
but  to  me,  the  stranger. 

"  Not  a  finer  race  under  the  sun  ;  honest, 
sober,  moral,  intelligent.  Most  of  them, 
besides  their  farm  work,  do  their  own  build- 
ing, thatching,  and  weaving.  Little  money 
is  current  among  them — they  exchange  buttw 
and  eggs  for  the  few  articles  they  want  at 
the  shops.  Many  of  them  never  stir  all 
their  lives  from  the  spot  where  they  were 
born,  but  some  go  over  to  America  as 
pedlars,  make  a  little  money,  come  back  and 
sink  it  in  land.  The  ^land-hunger'  is  an 
ineradicable  passion  in  the  Irish  heart." 

"  And  the  *  love  of  the  sod '  its  strongest 
emotion  V* 

"Yes,  because  our  Irish  farms  are  not 
like  your  English  ones.  Here,  the  tenant 
generally  has  built  his  own  house,  reclaimed 
his  own  land  ;  consequently  he  feels  as  if  he 
had  a  right  to  it,  and  clings  to  it  in  a  way 
incomprehensible  to  your  English  peasant. 
When  his  children  grow  up  he  subdivides  it 
among  them,  and  as  there  is  seldom  any 
industry  possible  outside  the  farm,  they 
cannot  live  upon  it.  The  land  will  not 
support  its  population — they  must  emigrate 
or  starve." 

"  And  how  about  evictions  1 " 

"  A  good  resident  landlord  will  avoid  evic- 
tions if  possible.  He  can  generally  distinguish 
between  those  who  can't  pay,  and  those  who 
won't  pay,  and  act  accordingly." 

Seeing  how  stalwart  and  healthy-looking 
were  the  men  we  met,  in  spite  of  all  their 
rags,  I  asked  about  that  great  curse  of  a 
nation — drunkenness  ;  remarking  that  ex- 
cept at  Ballycastle  fair  I  had  not  seen  a 
single  drunken  man  in  Antrim,  Coleraine, 
or  Donegal. 

"  No ;  as  a  rule  they  don't  drink  much — 
except  at  fairs,  which  occur  far  too  often. 
The  first  day  is  for  buying  and  selling,  the 
second  for  amusement — when  the  girls  come 
from  miles  round  for  shopping  and  dancing. 
There's  plenty  of  fun  going — but  it  is  decent 
fun.  The  worst  sins  of  our  people  here- 
abouts are  poaching  and  illicit  whisky-making. 
If  on  the  mountains  you  meet  a  man  with  a 
gun,  or  see  signs  of  a  hidden  *  still ' — well  I 
perhaps  you  had  better — look  another  way  I " 
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I  might  have  owned  to  unlawful  sym- 
pathies— inasmuch  as  I  never  could  quite 
understand  why  the  fowls  of  the  air  and 
the  fish  of  the  water  should  not  bt;  public 
property,  or  why  a  man  ehonld  not  make 
his  own  whisky  as  well  as  his  own  soup, 
if  he  chooees — but  these  heterodox  ideas 
were  suddenly  quenched  by  our  reaching 
MuckrosB.  How,  having  exhausted  all 
available  adjectives  in  painting  previous 
pictures  of  this  splendid  coast,  shall  I  do 
this  one  1 

A  long  narrow  tongue  of  land,  ending  in 
sea-weed  covered  rocks — most  difficult  walk- 
ing— and  a  ledge,  where  we  at  last  sat  down 
— the  wind  made  it  impossible  to  stand 
' — with    the    black    outline    of    Slieve 
League  before 
the  econuous  I 
in,  dashiug  th 
of  spray,  and  i 
large    white    fl. 
Close  by — strai 
ations — was  a 
were  told    wa^ 
nobody  seemed 
it.    The  roar  o 
north-westetly 
battling  again. 
leaden-grey  sky 
horses"    that 
op    even    in 
comparatively 
sheltered 
Donegal  Bay  \ 

finest  bays  in 
Ireland,    with 
its        single  ~ 
small  island    > 

lying  flat  as   (  <  Prom  a  on 

a    fish     on  ' 

the  surface 

of  the  water— all  make  up  a  scene  which, 

if  we  never  see  it  again,  we  shall  none  of  us 

ever  forget. 

We  had  scarcely  time  to  take  it  in,  before 
the  angry  clouds  above  Slieve  League 
warned  us  we  had  better  think  of  departing. 
So,  hurrying  past  Muckross  village — two 
or  three  cabins  huddling  under  a  cliff, 
where  the  peninsula  joins  the  mainland — and 
refusing  the  universal  hospitality  of  "  a 
dhrink  of  milk  " — such  delicious  milk  it  is 
too  ! — we  remounted  our  cars. 

A  mile  or  two  more,  retracing  the  same 
coast  road,  which  at  every  turn  took  a  new 
aspect  of  dreary  sublimity,  and  the  storm 
was  down  upon  us.  The  picturesque  was 
forgotten,  and  all  our  energies  absorbed  in 


the    combined    effort   of    holding    on    and 
keeping  dry. 

Nobody  seemed  to  mind  it,  least  of  all  our 
good  friends  in  the  grey  frieze ;  who  explained 
to  us  with  unabated  cheerfulness  that  this  was 
"  only  the  equinox,"  and  after  a  week  or  so 
of  it  would  come  the  Donegal  summer,  the 
finest  time  of  all  the  year.  "But,"  viewing 
the  waves  that  rolled  in  mountains  high, 
against  the  entrance  of  Teelin  Bay,  "  you'll 
not  be  able  to  see  Slieve  League  from  a  boat 
to-morrow." 

The  Celt  is  not  a  coward — nor,  if  taught 
to  work,  is  he  either  a  dunce  or  a  sluggard, 
especially  out  of  Ireland ;  but  in  it,  what  with 
its  soft  enervating  southern,  and  tem- 
pestuous   northern  climate,    he    has    a 
nst.      These 
red  in  giving 
sympathy 
be  no  true 
igree,  to  the 
Dging  about 
leness.    Oh ! 
into  them  a 
irk,  and  the 
carried    the 
f  into  every 

impest  still, 
we  were  so 
itb  comforts 
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bad 
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infully,  and 
vomonfully, 

our  woes. 
The  shiny 
macintoshes 
so  objection- 
able for  driving — 
since  every  fold 
mvolved  a  waterspout  —  were  invaluable 
for  walking.  Hats  being  impossible,  and 
umbrellas  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  the  Bar- 
barous Scot  produced  a  welcome  store  of 
Tam  o'  Shanters,  which  he  distributed  all 
round  ;  and  very  nice  the  merry  young  faces 
looked  under  them.  Even  I,  in  a  costume 
emulating  the  witoh  of  Endor,  at  last  followed 
the  rest  out  into  the  storm. 

Close  by  was  the  open  door  of  the  Catholic 
Chapel ;  why  are  not  our  Church  doors 
always  open  t  We  entered,  the  Violet  and 
I,  and  found  it  a  handsome,  simple  building, 
still  unfinished.  Service  had  been  carried 
on  at  a  side  altar,  which  was  decorated  with 
two  large  white  figures,  in  much  better  taste 
than  the  tawdi-y  sbabbiness  one  often  sees. 
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Ladders  and  tools  were  lying  about,  and  a 
young  workman  was  busy  at  the  rails  of  the 
high  altar,  which  were  tasteful  specimens  of 
woodwork.  He  looked  up  with  a  civil  "  Good 
morning/'  and  we  began  talking.  He  was 
very  intelligent,  and  his  English,  though 
sometimes  a  little  foreign  in  construction,  was 
exceedingly  pure. 

"  Yes  !  it's  beautiful  wood,  ma'am  :  wreck- 
age— often  a  lot  of  it  comes  ashore  here, 
mahogany,  walnut,  and  pine ;  and  is  bought 

very  cheap,  as  Father  "  (I   forget   his 

name)  **  bought  this.  He  thinks  it  should 
be  painted,  but  I'd  like  varnish  better."  And 
we  here  had  an  eager  discussion,  ending 
decidedly  in  favour  of  varnish.  Pleased  at 
our  interest  he  became  confidential.  "It'll 
be  a  fine  chapel  when  it's  done,  ma'am," 
looking  round  the  really  handsome  building. 
"  I  come  and  work  at  it  every  day ;  but  I'm 
not  a  Carrick  man — I'm  from  Ardara.  Ye'll 
have  seen  Ardara  1 " 

We  gratified  him  by  admiring  the  place, 
and  he  launched  out  in  praise  of  it ;  of  the 
capital  inn  it  had,  with  divergencies  to  the 
landlord  and  his  family  history.  His  earnest, 
intelligent  enthusiasm  over  his  work,  and 
his  simple  confidence  that  we  shared  it, 
touched  our  hearts,  and  though  we  never 
learnt  his  name  nor  anything  about  him,  we 
carried  away  a  good  remembrance  of  the 
young  workman  of  Ardara. 

"  National  school ! "  said  the  Violet, 
pointing  to  an  extra  large  cottage  behind  a 
potato  garden,  over  the  door  of  which  this 
was  inscribed : — "  Let  us  try  it.  We  shall 
be  under  a  roof,  anyhow." 

And  without  prejudice  let  me  say  that 
among  the  many  schoolroofs  I  have  been 
under,  in  England  and  Scotland,  I  never 
found  a  better  shelter  for  the  young  genera- 
tion, mentally  and  bodily.  A  warm,  well- 
ventilated,  wholesome  room,  filled  but  not 
crowded  with  children  of  all  sizes  and  ages, 
boys  and  girls  together  :  but  kept  in  perfect 
order  by  the  master,  and  one  or  two  elder 
girls  as  monitors. 

They  looked  surprised  at  our  sudden 
entrance,  but  the  master  came  forward  with 
true  Irish  politeness,  and  when  I  explained 
that  we  were  strangers  who  took  much 
interest  in  education,  he  called  up  a  class,  and 
tested  it  in  two  out  of  "  the  three  Rs  " — 
reading  and  writing — most  satisfactorily. 
Then  he  asked  us  to  take  another  class  our- 
selves, and  I  heard  them  read,  verse  and  verse 
about,  Southey's  poem  of  The  UoUy-treey  the 
meaning  of  which,  when  questioned,  these 
little  barefooted,  bright-eyed  brats  had  taken 
in  I  found  with  surprising  quickness.     Then 


I  sent  them  on  imaginary  map- journeys 
half  over  the  world;  they  travelled  intelli- 
gently, and  showed  a  familiarity  with  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  which,  in  this  n^inute 
comer  of  it,  was  very  creditable  to  their 
teacher. 

He  told  me  he  had  been  here  fifteen  years, 
so  that  he  must  have  come  to  Carrick  as  a 
mere  boy,  and  these  were  his  first  scholars* 
children.  They  came,  he  said,  from  some 
distance  round ;  though  there  is  generally  a 
National  school  within  two  or  three  miles, 
all  over  Ireland.  Many  brought  their  little 
brothers  and  sisters,  for  warmth  and  safety, 
if  not  for  schooling. 

"They  don't  harm  us,"  he  said,  looking 
over  kindly  to  a  group,  you  could  not  call  it 
a  class,  of  small,  ragged,  but  perfectly  clean 
roUy-polly  creatures,  the  eldest  of  whom  could 
not  be  more  than  three  years  old.  "  They're 
good  children,  and  their  elders  take  a  deal  of 
care  of  them." 

He  told  me  his  chief  trouble  was  that  he 
could  not  keep  his  scholars  long  enough  at 
school.  Their  parents,  many  of  whom  spoke 
only  Irish,  saw  no  good  in  English,  or  in 
any  learning,  and  wanted  them  at  home,  the 
boys  for  farm  work,  the  girls  for  knitting. 
Still,  they  do  contrive  to  learn  something, 
and  their  bright,  intelligent  faces,  big  round 
arms  and  legs  contrasted  vividly  >vith  the 
pale,  skinny,  wizened,  gin-poisoued  children 
that  one  sees  in  a  London  Board  School. 

The  Irish  National  Schools  are,  I  learnt 
afterwards,  almost  exclusively  due  to,  and 
guided  by,  the  Roman  Catholic  half  of  the 
population.  These  had  demanded  a  purely 
secular  teaching,  while  thePi^otestants  insisted 
on  a  religious  (and  Protestant)  education, 
consequently  the  scheme  fell  to  pieces.  The 
Catholics  took  it  up  and  carried  it  through 
— though,  by  Government  rules  posted  up  in 
every  schoolroom,  the  teachers  are  bound 
not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  either  politics 
or  religion.  Therefore,  though  as  I  after- 
wards heard,  the  schoolmaster  of  Carrick  is 
a  rigid  Catholic  and  a  vehement  Home-Kuler, 
I  conclude  he  does  not  force  his  opinions 
upon  his  young  flock  any  more  than  he  did 
upon  me,  and  will  cherish  a  kindly  recollection 
of  the  two  stranger  ladies  who  went  away 
as  anonymous  as  they  came. 

Bain — rain — all  day  long.  A  faint  pause 
in  it  took  our  ai-tist  out  in  search  of  work — 
and  us  of  pleasure — along  the  road  to  Malin 
Head,  which  the  Barbarous  Scot,  who  pro- 
tests that  he  enjoys  dreariness,  found  quite 
to  his  mind.  More  to  our  minds  was  the 
bright  turf-fire,  and  the  social  evening,  when 
we  made  the  very  best  of  things,  and  went 


on  ileKceniliiig,  was  that  our  good  land- 
1oi-<]'b  liay-btfkoks  had  been  carried  clear 
away  down  the  river,  together  with  three 
sheep  aud  two  cows — I  will  not  vouch  for 
the  numliers,  which  grew  in  every  repetition. 

"We  shall  never  get  to  Slieve  League — 
anyhow  she  won't !  "  was  the  remark,  with  a 
reproachful  glance,  as  if  I  were  to  blame  for 
the  weather  in  this  place  which  I  had  brought 
them  so  far  to  see. 

I  did  what  I  could  ;  keeping  up  all  day  a 
cheerful  tire  and  countenance ;  seeing  to  the 
periodical  drying  of  waterproofi:,  which  hung 
in  a  long  row,  like  Blue  Benrd's  wives  ;  and 
suggesting  the  blessings — not  universal — of 
a  roof  over  our  heads,  a  warm  room,  and  a 
good  dinner.  And  though  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  one's  temper  under  such  circumstances, 
I  wish  to  put  it  emphatically  on  record  that 
we— the  whole  six  of  us — kept  ours. 

Sunday,  Sept.  12. — And  our  last — for  in 
two  days  our  tour  must  end.  Tmly,  in  Irish 
weather  as  in  French  politics,  nothing  happens 


road  by  which  we  had  driven  towards  Malin 
Head,  but  what  a  difference !  The  grey 
moor  and  black  bog  were  bright  with  sun- 
shine ;  the  long  dark  mass  of  Slieve  liCiague 
was  tinted  with  all  sorts  of  mountain  lights 
and  shadows  ;  turning  off  to  the  right  we 
came  upon  a  very  picturesque  road,  and  by 
and  by  we  reached  the  glen,  with  a  pretty 
church  nestling  in  its  heart ;  semi-circular 
hills  ending  in  abrupt  cliffs,  sheltering  it  on 
three  sides,  and  on  the  fourth  a  bright  out- 
look across  the  shimmering  sea.  We  had 
forgotten  all  the  storms  and  blasts  of  the 
week- — the  world  was  beautiful  as  ever. 

Glen  Columbkille  is  one  of  the  endless 
memorials  of  that  remarkable  man  who  has 
left  the  impress  of  bis  character  on  both 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  St.  Columb'a  Bed,  a 
rained  tower  on  the  headland  opposite,  and 
forty  "  stations  "  marked  with  crosses  within 
the  glen,  mark  where  the  saint  had  been, 
The  old  church — the  foundations  of  which 
were  discovered  in  digging  a  grave — whs  also 
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probably  built  by  him,  but  except  the  name, 
no  tradition  remains  of  it.  Nor  of  another 
curious  "  find," — a  subterranean  passage  sixty 
feet  long,  and  consisting  of  three  cham>>ers, 
which  a  workman's  crowbar,  struck  into 
the  ground  and  disappearing,  recently  brought 
to  light.  Its  entrance,  near  the  church-door, 
is  now  closed,  but  could  easily  be  opened 
again  for  the  investigation  of  archsoologists. 

The  simple  service  over,  and  the  congre- 
gation of  about  twenty  people  having  melted 
away,  we  lingered  in  the  sA-eet  quiet  church- 
yard— dating,  no  doubt,  from  St.  Columba's 
time ;  for  several  very  ancient  crosses  and 
fragments  of  tombstones  were  placed  over 
the  dead  of  later  generations.  And  among 
many  nameless  graves  was  one  beside  which 
it  was  impossible  to  stand  unmoved.  It  was 
that  of  the  young  lieutenant,  who  commanded 
the  Wasp,  and  was  drowned  with  most  of 
his  crew,  off  Tory  Island  a  few  years  ago 
— obeying  orders,  which  some  people  said, 
ought  never  to  have  been  given.  The  simple 
head-stone,  recording  only  his  name,  age,  and 
manner  of  death,  looked  white  and  fresh 
among  the  grey  old  graves — like  a  new 
grief  among  long-forgotten  sorrows. 

"  Yes,  it  was  a  sad  story,"  said  the  clergy- 
man, showing  it  to  us.  **His  body  drifted 
ashore  not  far  from  here.  We  knew  it  at 
once  by  the  uniform.  The  men  who  found  it 
had  to  carry  it  two  hundred  yards  up  the 
face  of  a  steep  cliff — then  they  fetched  me. 
The  coastguard  brought  a  coffin ;  we  put  him 
in  it  just  as  he  was,  and  I  biuied  him." 

"And  his  friends) "  I  said,  for  it  is  they 
one  thinks  of — the  possible  mother  or  sisters 
— or  dearer  still. 

"They  put  up  this  stone,  you  see.  And 
they  were  here  not  so  very  long  ago,  staying 
a  few  days  in  the  glen.  It  is  such  a  pretty, 
quiet  spot." 

"Y'es,"  I  said,  and  did  not  ask  who  "they" 
were,  or  indeed  any  more  questions.  It  was 
all  over  now.  Only  twenty-two !  But  no 
man's  life  is  too  short  when  it  ends  while 
doing  his  duty. 

I  asked  about  the  "  stations." 

"There  is  one,"  said  the  clergyman,  point- 
ing to  a  little  hillock  with  a  broken  cross, 
before  which  two  women  knelt  in  absorbetl 
prayer;  then  rose,  and  taking  no  notice  of 
us  at  all,  threw  their  plaids  over  their  heads 
and  quietly  went  away.  We  passed  them 
afterwards  far  down  the  road— walking 
gravely  and  silently.  Both  were  young,  and 
each  had  a  rather  sad  face,  as  if  there  was 
something  on  her  mind  —  one  of  those 
burthens  that  we  all  have  to  bear.  If  we 
can  lay  them  down  anyhow,  anywhere — even 


at  the  foot  of  an  old  broken  roadside  cross — 
is  it  not  well  1 

The  way  home  was  by  Malin  Head,  past  a 
lovely  little  bay,  a  coastguard  station,  and  a 
few  cottages,  one  of  which  was  pointed  out  to 
us  as  l>eing,  for  half  a  summer,  the  hermitage 
of  Sir  Frederick  Leigh  ton,  P.R.A.,  where,  in 
his  simple  enjoyment  of  everything,  he  made 
no  end  of  friends.  Not  far  off  were  some 
"  giants'  graves,"  as  they  are  called  here- 
abouts— huge  cromlechs,  each  with  a  double 
or  single  circle  of  upright  stones  round  it; 
slowly  vanishing,  alas !  as  the  farmers  use 
them  for  cottage  walls  and  fences.  How- 
ever, as  they  now  come  under  the  shelter  of 
Sir  John  Lubbock's  bill  for  the  preservation 
of  ancient  buildings,  there  will  still  be  some 
archaeological  treasures  left  in  Donegal. 

Our  party — not  antiquaries — took  more 
interest  in  a  salmon-ladder  made  in  the  river 
which  ran  through  the  glen  to  the  sea ;  and 
in  a  poor  horse,  seen  struggling  in  the  bog. 

"  I  know  who  he  belongs  to,"  said  the 
coachman  coolly,  as  if  it  were  an  every  day 
occurrence.  "  We'll  hurry  on,  and  send 
them  with  ropes  to  pull  him  out."  Which 
charitable  deed  was  done,  even  though  it 
was  the  Sabbath  day. 

And  what  a  Sabbath  !  to  the  very  last 
glimmer  of  sunset  light,  which  reddened 
even  the  far  east !  I  went  out  to  catch  it, 
and  to  inquire  after  the  fate  of  the  horse. 

"He's  all  right  ma'am,"  said  a  cheery- 
looking  woman,  standing  at  her  door  with 
two  chubby  boys,  and  she  explained  that  the 
owner  was  "  up  the  mountain,"  but  that  a 
man  and  girl  from  the  next  cottage  had  gone 
and  dragged  the  creature  out.  We  had  a 
little  more  talk,  during  which  the  boys  broke 
into  a  broad  grin  of  recognition.  "Ye'U 
please  to  excuse  them,  ma'am,  but  ye  spoke 
to  them  at  the  school." 

Another  family  group,  also  enjoying  its 
Sunday  idleness,  sitting  on  a  turf-bank  by 
the  roadside,  struck  me  so  much  that  I 
stopped  to  speak  to  the  smallest  of  them, 
an  elf  about  four  years  old,  who  told  me  her 
name  was  "  Mary,"  and  kept  fingering  my 
clothes,  repeating  to  herself,  "  Nice  lady ; 
nice  gown  I  nice  bonnet!"  and  (complacently 
patting  it)  "nice  hand ! "  She  had  probably 
never  seen  gloves  before.  Her  family — father, 
mother,  and  two  big  sisters — watched  her 
proceedings  with  evident  pride.  They  all 
looked  so  happy,  so  respectable,  so  far  re- 
moved from  public-house  loungers  and  flaunt- 
ing village  girls,  that  I  could  believe  entirely 
what  had  been  told  me  a  few  hours  before. 

"  If  the  priests  teach  many  bad  things  "  (the 
speaker  was  a  woman,  and  a  rigid  Protestant), 
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"they  teach  one  good  thing— purity.  The 
very  poorest  manage  to  keep  up  in  their  misei^ 
able  cottages  a  wonderful  modesty.  They 
marry  early,  and  live  honest  lives.  Seldom 
does  a  husband  desert  his  wife,  and  a  lapse 
before  marriage  is  among  our  girls  a  thing 
almost  unheant-of." 

Any  one  who  knows  T^hat  is  the  social 
condition  of  almost  all  English  and  Scottish 
villages,  will  rate  this  fact  at  its  just  value 
in  the  present  moral  vitality  and  possible 
moral  future  of  Ireland. 

Yet  she  has  her  sins,  original  or  invented. 
Which  shaJl  I  call  one  sin  in  the  shape  of 
two   bares,  carried    by    our 


the  climax  of  our  tour.     And  in  that  happy 
delusion  we  all  went  to  rest. 

Monday,  Sept.  13.— Sliall  I  call  it  Black 
Monday  !  For  six  blanker  faces  than  ours 
at  breakfast  could  not  readily  be  found. 
Indoors,  was  a  dull  dampness  which  made 
everything  feel  clammy  to  the  touch.  Outside, 
it  was  an  "even  dopn  pour."  Not  a  storm; 
there  was  no  wind  to  blow  the  clouds  away 
and  make  you  feel  that  though  raining  cats 
and  dogs  one  minute,  it  might  possibly  begin 
to  clear  the  next.  No ;  it  wan  a  quiet, 
determined,  deliberato  deluge.  Hour  after 
hour  it  went  on ;  the  slu^pest,  most  san- 
guine eye  could  not  detect  one  break  in  the 
■     ■        "  'J. 


in    body  ana   soul,   cuts  out  tne  neart 
of   its    strength,  and    makes  it    from 
head  to  heel  one  festering  sore,  that 
vice    at  least   does    not  belong    to 
Ireland. 

Our  artist,  who  had  spent  the  whole  day 
on  Slieva  League,  spoke  of  it  with  enthu- 
siasm. He  hiid  seen  many  a  mountain,  but 
none  finer  than  this.  It«  sea  flank,  with 
the  gigantic  perpendicular  ciiffs ;  its  dizzy 
One  Man's  Path,  its  long  purple  shoulder, 
with  the  little  hollow  where  lay  hidden  the 
solitary  lough,  were  all  magnificent. 

"  You  mutt  go  to-morrow ;  drive  to  Bunglas 
and  walk  the  rest  of  the  way.  It's  difficult, 
but  not  impossible.  The  cliffs  would  be 
grandest  from  below,  I  think ;  but  no 
boat  could  live  there  till  the  sea  is  quiet. 
Still,  they  are  splendid  from  above.  Such 
forms,  such  colouring  I  You  will  so  enjoy 
it." 

I  knew  I  should.     Our  last  day  would  be 


once  more,  after  sitting  for  nearly  a 
week  at  its  very  foot,  after  having  brought 
my  companions  from  the  far  end  of 
Ehigland  by  my  description  of  its  beaaties, 
we  must  go  away  and  leave  it  unvisited. 
Tliey  were  young,  thay  might  come  again 
some  day,  but  I )  Old  as  I  am,  I  could 
easily  have  added  a  drop  or  two  to  the 
deluge  outside.  Only,  like  poor  Ophelia,  we 
had  "  enough  of  water." 

Well,  who  can  fight  against  Fate  1  We  read 
and  talked,  eagerly,  recklessly,  upon  several 
of  the  ethical  subjects  with  which  we  were 
wont  to  beguile  the  time  ;  every  one  ex{n«s- 
sing  his  or  her  opinion  with  a  ferocious 
candour  that  left  us  all  in  exactly  the  same 
mind  as  we  were  at  first ;  but  converHation 
flagged,  and  spirits  likewise.     At  last  about 
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3   p.m.  the  Barbarous  Sect  could   stand  it 
no  longer. 

**  Let  us  go  to  Slieve  League,  even  if  it^s 
under  umbrellas  and  in  waterproofs." 

The  Brown  Bird,  who  has  pluck  enough 
for  anything,  seconded  the  motion,  and  was 
followed,  with  a  trifle  less  eagerness,  by  the 
Violet  and  the  Wild  Irish  Girl.  Our  artist, 
notable  for  caution  and  courage  alike,  allowed 
that  the  expedition  though  not  pleasant,  was 
possible,  and  of  course  sacrificed  himself 
upon  the  altar  of  chivalry  with  a  cheerful 
countenance. 

"You'll  not  see  much,  I  fear,  but  you'll 
see  something,  and  anyhow  you  can  say  you 
have  been." 

So  they  started,  the  whole  five,  in  costumes 
suited  to  the  occasion,  but  which  even  now 
I  laugh  to  think  of,  as  I  see  them  in  my 
mind's  eye  setting  off  heroically  from  the 
hotel  door.  Only  five ;  for  if  advancing 
years  have  their  drawbacks,  they  at  least 
teach  us  one  thing,  to  "  consume  one's  own 
smoke,"  as  a  friend  of  mine  pathetically  puts 
it,  and  not  to  burthen  other  people  by 
attempting  to  do  what  one  knows  one  cannot 
do.  These  two  maxims  I  beg  to  offer  as  the 
experience  of  a  life-time : — "  Do  all  that 
you  can,  for  as  long  as  you  can."  And  then, 
**  Accept  the  inevitable." 

The  party  came  back,  just  befoi-e  night- 
fall, soaked  to  the  skin,  and  with  boots  that 
must  be  seen  to  be  believed,  but  in  the  best 
of  spirits.  Nobody  had  been  drowned,  or 
lost  in  a  bog,  or  blown  off  a  cliff.  And 
they  had  seen  all  they  coidd  and  done  all 
they  meant  to  do ;  had  crawled  to  the  cliff 's 
edge  and  looked  down  the  two  thousand  feet 
to  the  angry  sea  below  ;  had  traced  the  thin 
line  of  "  One  Man's  Path,"  though  to  risk  it, 
slippery  with  wet,  would  have  been  madness  ; 
and  these  had  descended  through  sheets  of 
driving  rain,  the  mighty  shoulder  of  the 
mountain. 

"  Very  few  tourists  will  see  Slieve  League 
as  we  saw  it,"  was  the  consolation  in  which 
they  proudly  hugged  themselves.  And  I 
quite  agreed  with  them.  If,  as  they  dilated 
on  the  wonderful  grandeur  of  the  spot,  and 
how  even  under  those  sad  circumstances  they 
would  not  have  missed  seeing  it  on  any 
account,  I  felt  a  lump  in  my  throat,  knowing 
I  must  go  away  without  seeing  it,  perhaps 
the  sensation  was  pfvrdonable. 

Sept.  14. — What  should  we  do  with  happi- 
ness that  comes  too  late  1  Most  of  us  have 
known  such  a  thing,  and  its  acute  pain. 
Shall  we  sit  down  and  cry  over  it  ]  or  grin 
and  bear  iti  or  make  believe  we  don't 
really  care  for  iti   or,  just   pass   it   by  in 


silence)  I  often  think  there  is  nothing 
sadder,  or  braver,  than  that  couplet  of  Mrs. 
Barrett  Browning's  —  true  alike  of  flinall 
things  and  of  great: — 

— "  Judge  the  length  of  the  sword  by  the  sheath's : 
By  the  silence  of  life,  more  pathetic  than 
death's." 

This  day,  the  day  of  our  departure,  was 
the  end  of  the  equinox,  the  beginning  of  the 
Donegal  summer,  and  of  weather  glorious 
beyond  telling.  And  yet — we  had  to  leave; 
and  we  left. 

Of  course,  I  might  have  made  what  is 
called  "a  great  fuss,"  upset  everybody's 
plans,  inconvenienced  about  a  score  of  people, 
and  stayed.  But  our  tour  had  lasted  a  whole 
month,  and  it  was  not  wholly  for  pleasure 
but  for  use.  I  had  never  meant  to  give 
exhaustive  descriptions,  or  to  make  a  Blue 
Book  of  facts,  but  to  write  what  would 
interest  people  and  allure  them  to  go  and 
investigate  the  country  for  themselves. 
Therefore,  since  all  the  rest  had  seen  Slieve 
League — some  in  sunshine,  some  in  storm 
— I  did  not  feel  it  mattered  much  whether 
I  myself  saw  it  or  not.  So  I  resisted  all 
kindly  offers  of  a  boat  on  the  sea,  or  a  pony 
on  land,  an  expedition  to  Malin  Head,  and 
a  picnic  at  beautiful  Glen  Columbkille.  Our 
artist  was  to  stay  behind  and  '^  do  "  all  these 
things ;  which  he  did — as  his  work  shows. 

One  spare  hour  I  spent  in  being  piloted 
by  a  benevolent  friend  through  Carrick  fair 
— dodging  the  horns  of  the  little  Donegal 
cows,  and  patting  on  their  soft  white  backs 
the  pretty  Donegal  sheep,  whose  wool  is  the 
finest  in  the  world.  And  then  the  cars  came 
to  the  door,  and  our  tour  to  an  end.  At 
least,  so  far  as  I  shall  write  about  it,  for  the 
same  evening  we  passed  into  private  life. 

But  our  last  drive  together,  from  Carrick 
to  Killybegs,  and  from  Killybegs  on  to 
Donegal  and  Lough  Eske,  was  one  dream 
of  loveliness  from  beginning  to  end.  If, 
as  we  heard,  the  Sligo  steamer — the  same 
that  we  watched  from  Umphin  Island  on  her 
weekly  voyage  to  Derry — should  begin  calling 
regularly  at  Teelin  Bay  for  Carrick,  it  would 
open  up  to  tourists  a  portion,  unrivalled  in 
beauty  and  in  interest,  of  that  Unknown 
Country  which  I  have  here  tried  to  make 
known. 

The  state  of  things  which  it  has  taken 
centuries  to  fall  into,  may — I  was  going 
to  write  must — take  centuries  more  to 
cure.  I  offer  no  opinions  and  suggest  no 
remedies.  But  while  it  is  folly  to  cover  with 
court-plaister  a  running  sore,  or  to  ignore 
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with  ridiculous  optimism  erils  that  every- 
body knows  to  exist,  it  is  equally  fntal  to 
believe  tkose  evils  in-emediable.  And  with 
nations  aa  with  individuals,  you  must  see 
them,  understand  them,  and,  in  a  sense, 
love  them,  before  you  can  expect  t-o  amend 

England  would  bo  mad  indeed  to  shut  her 
eyee  to  the  black  cloud  which  overhnngs 
Ireland,  and  the  social  upheaval  now  con- 
vulsing her  from  end  to  end.  Her  poverty, 
some  say,  is  at  the  loot  of  this ;  and  much 
of  it  is  inevitable.  Nothing  could  ever  make 
her  a  rich  country.  Her  long  stretches  of 
green  fertility  are  balanced  by  equal  quanti- 
ties of  bai-e  mountain  and  almost  useless  bog; 
and  her  mild,  moist  climate,  while  adding  to 
the  outside  beauty  of  the  country,  tends  to 
enervate  ite  inhabitants.  It  is  a  well-known 
saying  that  an  Irishman  will  work  well  any- 
where— eacept  in  Ireland. 

Then  too^I  own  it  with  bitter  regret,  but 
I  must  own  it — Ireland  is  a  century  or  two 
behindhand  in  civilisation.  I  do  not  speak 
of  luxury,  which  in  a  comparatively  poor 
country  is  impossible.  But  the  notion  of 
comfort — of  making  the  best  of  whatever 
one  has,  of  mending  wliut  wants  repair,  of 
removing  what  is  unsightly,  and  adding  to 
usefulness  prettines.s— all  this  seems  to  be 
totally  absent  from  the  ordinary  Irish  mind. 
As  for  the  lower  classes,  tliey  require  to  be 
taught  the  commonest  things,  esactly  like 
children,  and — who  teaches  them  1 

The  priests  do  it  to  a  great  extent.     They 

both  for  good  and  ill.  Some  are  truly  the 
fathers  of  their  flock — knowing  ail  their 
wants,  sympathising  with  all  their  miseries, 
and  keeping  them  up  to  a  standard  of 
domestic  purity  which,  as  I  have  said,  is 
almost  miraculous ;  beyond  that  of  any  other 


country  in  the  world.  And  there  are  priests 
who  are  mere  "firebrands;"  low-born  and 
half-educated,  narrow  with  the  narrowness 
of  ignorance,  and  fierce  with  unrestrained 
passions ;  for  if  culture  teaches  nothing  else, 
it  teaches  self-control ;  who  instead  of  closing 
only  widen  the  gulf  between  the  upper 
and  lower  classes,  so  that  neither  can  under- 
stand the  other.  And  England  misunder- 
stands both. 

Yet,  whatever  outsiders  may  say  or  think, 
the  Celtic  race  is  intrinsically  a  noble  race ; 
free  from  many  modem  vices,  even  while 
clinging  to  some  barbaric  sins.  You  may 
bate  it,  but  you  cannot  despise  it ;  and  you 
cannot  live  among  it,  even  while  seeing  all 
its  errors,  without  feeling  your  heart  warm 
to  it,  and  to  its  enormous  possibilities  o[ 
pood.  If  our  legislators,  ere  dealing  with 
Ireland,  would  first  take  the  trouble  to  know 
Ireland,  it  would  be  a,  curious  study,  well 
woi-th  the  pains  of  the  new  generation  which 
will  have  to  sit  at  "Westminster. 

The  word  brings  to  my  mind  an 
incident  I  saw  tliis  year  in  a  Westminster 
omnibus,  just  opposite  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. A  little  crippled  girt  was  getting 
out  very  feebly,  all  the  other  occupants  of 
the  vehicle  looking  on,  but  nobody  doing 
anything,  till  a  burly  countryman  jumped 
out,  saw  her  sate  across  the  perilous  street, 
and  on  to  the  pavement,  and  returned  to 
his  seat.  Somebody  observed  :  "  Poor  little 
creature !" 

"  Ay,"  said  the  man,  rather  shame-faced 
at  his  own  deed,  but  still  determined  to 
brave  it  out.  "  But  a  'andful  of  'elp," — he 
bad  not  an  "  h "  in  his  vocabulary — "  a 
'andful  of  'elp  is  worth  a  cartload  of  pity." 

It  is  to  put  a  similar  idea  into  the  heads 
and  hearts  of  English  people  that  I  have 
written  this  book  about  Ireland. 

The  Author  of  "  John  Halifax  GENTtEMAN." 


GrEvius  would  kneel,  and  kiss  the  sacred  ground. 
On  either  side  low  fertile  vallies  lie, 
The  distant  prospects  tire  the  travelling  eye. 
Through  Bridport's  stony  lanes  our  rout  we  take, 
And  the  proud  steep  descend  to  Morcombe's   lake. 
As  hcrscs  pass'd,  our  landlord  robb'd  the  pall. 
And  with  the  mournful  scutcheon  hung  his  hall. 
On  unadulterate  wine  we  here  regale. 
And  strip  the  lobster  of  his  scarlet  mail. 
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We  climb'd  the  hills,  when  starry  night  arose, 
And  Axminster  affords  a  kind   repose. 
The  maid  subdu'd  by  fees,  her  trunk  unlocks. 
And  gives  the  cleanly  aid  of  dowlas  smocks. 
Meantime  our  shirt  her  busy  fingers  rub, 
While  the  soap  lathers  o'er  the  foaming  tub. 


Fnm  a  Dn-wiitif  if  Huob  THOIUlMr. 

We  rise,  our  beard  demands  the  barber's  art ; 
A  female  enters,  and  performs  the   part. 
The  weighty  golden  chain  adorns  her  neck. 
And  three  gold  rings  her  skilful  hand  bedeck ; 
Smooth  o'er  our  chin  her  easy  fingers  move. 
Soft  as  when  Venus  stroak'd  the  beard  of  Jove. 


Now  from  the  steep,   'midst  scatter'd  farms  and  groves, 
Our  eye  through  Honiton's  fair  valley  roves. 
Behind  us  soon  the  busy  town  we  leave. 
Where  finest  lace  industrious  lasses  weave. 
Now  swelling  clouds  roU'd  on  ;  the  rainy  load 
Stream 'd  down  our  hats,  and  smoak'd  along  the  road; 
When  (O   blest  sight)   a  friendly  sign  we  spy'd. 
Our  spurs  are  slacken 'd  from  the  horse's  side; 
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For  sure  a  civil  host  the  house  commands, 
Upon   whose  sign  this  courteous   motto  stands, — 
"  This  is  the  ancient  hard,  and  eke  the  pen ; 
Here  is  for  horses  hay,  and  meat  for  men." 
How  rhyme  would  flourish,  did  each   son  of  fame 


fVm  a  Drnwlnf  t*  B 


Know  his  own  genius,  and  direct   his  flame ! 
Then   he,  that  could  not   Fpic  fights  rehearse. 
Might  sweetly  mourn  in  Elegiac  verse. 
But  were  his  Muse  for  Elegy  unfit. 
Perhaps  a  Distich  might  not  strain  his  wit; 


From  a  Dravbtf  bf  Huou  Tbohbok. 

If  Epigram  offend,  his  harmless  lines 

Might  in  gold  letters  swing  on  ale-house  signs. 

Then   Hobbinol  might  propagate  his  bays, 

And  Tuttle-fields  record  his  simple  lays ; 

Where  rhymes   like  these  might  lure  the  nurses'   eyes 

While  gaping  infants  squall  for  farthing  pics. 

"Treat  here,  ye  shepherds   blithe,  your  damsels   sweet. 

For  pies   and  cheesecakes  are  for  damsels  meet." 
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Then  Maurus  in  his  proper  sphere  might  shine, 
And  these  proud  numbers  grace    great  William's  sign  ;■ 
"This  is  the  man,  this  the  Nassovian,  whom 
I  named  the  brave  deliverer  to  come." 


yon  a  Dnriciii)  by  H 


But  now  the  driving  gales  suspend  the  rain, 
We  mount  our  steeds,  and  Devon's  city  gain. 
Hail,  happy  native  land  !  — but  I  forbear 
What  other  counties  must  with  envy  hear. 

John  Gay. 
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BOOK   THE   SECOND    (continued). 


VII. 

E   invest ig'atioDH  in    the 
course  of  wliich  Emilins 
relatedhis  version  of  what 
had  passed  betweeu  him 
and  his  ill-fated  brotlier 
— 1  use  the  phrase  to gi^e 
expressioD  to  my  meaning, 
but  indeed  it  is  hard  to 
Bay  to  which  of  the  brothers,  the  living  or  the 
dead,  it  can  be  applied  with  the  greater  force 
— took  place  in  private,  only  the  accused  and 
the  magistrate,  with  a  secretary  to  write  down 
what  waa  said,  being  preseut.    The  magistrate 
in  his  conversations  with  Doctor  Louis  and 
Gabriel  Garew,  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
his  belief  iu  the  prisoner's  guilt.     He  de- 
clined altogether  to  entertain  the  sentiuentAl 
views    which    Doctor    Louis    advanced    in 
£milius's  favour^such  as  the  love  which  it 
was,  well  known  had   existed    between   the 
brothers  since  their  birth,  the  character  for 
gentleness  which   Emilius    had  earned,   the 
numberless  acts  of  kindness  which  could  be 
set   to  his  credit,  and  the  general   esteem 
i^hich  was  accorded  to  him  by  those  among 
ivhom  he  had  chiefiy  lived. 

"  Uy  experience  is,"  he  said,  "  that  all 
previous  records  of  a  man's  lifeand  character 
are  not  only  valueless  but  misleading  when 
the  passions  of  love  and  jealousy  enter  his 
Eoul.  They  dominate  him  utterly ;  tliey  are 
sufficiently  baleful  to  transform  him  from  an 
angel  to  a  demon.  He  sees  things  through 
false  light,  and  justifies  himself  for  the  com- 
mitision  of  any  monstrous  act.  Reason 
becomes  warped,  the  judgment  is  distorted, 
the  sense  of  right-doing  vanishes  i  he  is  the 
victim  of  delusions." 


Doctor  Louis  caught  at  the  word.  "The 
victim ! " 

"Will  that  excuse  crime  1"  asked  the 
magistrate  severely. 

Doctor  Louis  did  not  reply. 

"No,"  said  the  magistrate,  "it  aggravates 
it.  Admit  such  a  defence,  and  let  it  serve  as 
a  palliation  of  guilt,  and  the  whole  mtn^l 
fabric  is  destroyed.  What  weighs  heavily 
against  the  prisoner  is  his  evident  disin- 
clination to  reveal  all  he  knows  in  connection 
with  the  hours  he  passed  in  the  forest  on 
the  night  of  his  brother's  death.  He  is  con- 
cealing something,  and  he  seeks  refuge  in 
equivocatiou.  When  I  accused  him  of  this 
his  confusion  increased.  I  asked  him  whether 
his  meeting  with  his  brother  was  accidental 
or  premeditated,  and  he  was  unable  or  un- 
willing to  give  me  a  satisfactory  reply.  He 
made  a  remark  to  which  he  evidently  wished 
me  to  attach  importance.  '  There  are  matters 
between  me  and  my  brother,'  he  said,  '  which 
it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  for 
an  unsympathetic  person  to  understand.'  *  I 
am  such  a  person,'  I  said.  '  Undoubtedly,' 
was  his  reply ;  '  you  are  seeking  to  convict 
me  out  of  my  own  mouth  of  a  crime  I  did 
not  commit.'  '  I  am  seeking  to  elicit  the 
truth,  I  said.  '  Have  these  mysterious 
matters  between  you  and  your  brother  of 
which  you  speak  any  bearing  upon  his 
death  t '  Observe,  that  out  of  regard  for 
the  prisoner's  feelings  I  used  the  word  death 
instead  of  murder ;  but  he  corrected  me. 
'  They  have,'  he  said,  '  a  distinct  bearing 
upon  his  murder.'  '  And  you  cannot  explain 
them  to  mel'  I  asked.  'I  cannot,'  he 
replied.  '  You  expect  me,  however,  to  place 
credence  in  what  you  say  I '  I  asked.  '  I  do 
not,'  he  said ;'  it  is  so  strange  even  to  me 
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that,  if  you  were  in  possession  of  the  par- 
ticulars, I  should  scarcely  be  justified  in 
expecting  you  to  believe  me.'  After  that  there 
was,  of  course,  but  little  more  to  be  said  on 
the  point.  If  a  criminal  chooses  to  intrench 
himself  behind  that  which  he  is  pleased  to 
call  a  mystery,  but  which  is  simply  an  absurd 
invention  for  the  purpose  of  putting  justice 
off  the  track,  he  must  take  the  consequences. 
Before  our  interview  was  ended  it  occurred  to 
me  to  ask  him  whether  he  intended  to  persist 
in  a  concealment  of  his  so-called  mystery. 
He  considered  a  little,  and  said  that  he  would 
speak  of  it  to  one  person  and  to  one  person 
only.  Upon  that  I  inquired  the  name  of  the 
person,  saying  that  I  would  seek  him  and 
send  him  to  the  prisoner.  Emilius  refused 
to  mention  the  name  of  the  person.  Another 
mystery.  As  you  may  imagine,  this  did  not 
dispose  me  more  favourably  towards  him, 
and  I  left  hin^  to  his  meditations.'' 

"  Having,"  said  Doctor  Louis,  "  a  thorough 
belief  in  his  guilt." 

"There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  in  my 
mind,"  said  the  magistrate. 

"You  once  entertained  an  esteem  for 
him." 

"True;  but  it  only  serves  to  prove  how 
little  we  really  know  of  each  other.  This 
mask  that  we  wear,  and  which  even  in 
private  we  seldom  remove,  hides  so  much  !  " 

"  So  much  that  is  evil  ?  " 

"  That  is  my  meaning." 

"  You  are  growing  pessimistic,"  said  Doctor 
Louis  sadly. 

"  Late  events  and  a  larger  experience  are 
driving  me  in  that  direction,"  replied  the 
magistrate. 

"  Have  you  any  objection  to  granting  me 
a  private  interview  with  Emilius  1" 

"  None  whatever.  You  have  but  to  name 
your  own  tiine." 

"  May  Mr.  Carew  see  him  also  1 " 

"  If  he  wishes." 

In  this  conversation  Gabriel  Carew  had 
borne  no  share.  This  was  due  to  an  absolute 
fairness  on  Carew's  part.  Prejudiced  as  he 
was  against  Emilius,  he  was  aware  tl^at  he 
could  say  nothing  in  favour  of  the  accused, 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  pain  Doctor  Louis  by 
expressing  what  he  felt.  "When  the  magis- 
trate left  them  Doctor  Louis  said,  "  The  one 
person  to  whom  Emilius  is  willing  to  confide 
is  either  you  or  myself." 

To  this  view  Gabriel  Carew  did  not  sub- 
scribe. In  his  remarks  to  Doctor  Louis  he 
touched  lightly  but  firmly  upon  the  instinctive 
aversion  which,  from  the  first,  he  and  the 
brothers  had  felt  towards  each  other,  and 
said  that  this  aversion,  on  the  part  of  Emilius, 


must  have  been  strengthened  rather  than 
modified  by  the  opinions  he  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  express  with  respect  to  Emilius's 
dealings  with  Patricia. 

"  But  he  behaved  honourably  to  her,"  con- 
tended Doctor  Louis,  and  endeavoured  to  win 
Carew  to  a  more  favourable  judgment  of  the 
unhappy  man.     He  wajs  not  successful. 

"There  are  sentiments,"  said  Carew, 
"  which  it  would  be  folly  to  struggle  against. 
Emilius  was  always  my  enemy,  and  is  still 
more  so  now.  If  he  wishes  to  see  me  I  will 
go  to  him.     Not  otherwise." 

Shortly  afterwards  Doctor  Louis  had  an 
interview  with  Emilius. 

"  I  thought  you  might  come  to  me,"  said 
the  prisoner,  but  he  refused  the  hand  which 
Doctor  Louis  held  out  to  him.  "  Not  till  I 
am  free,"  he  said,  "  and  pronounced  innocent 
of  this  horrible  charge." 

"You  will  be — soon,"  said  Doctor  Louis 
with  inward  sinking,  the  evidence  was  so 
black  against  Emilius. 

"I  scarcely* dare  to  hope  it,"  said  Emilius 
gloomily.  "  A  fatality  dogs  our  family.  It 
desti*oyed  my  father  and  his  brother ;  it  has 
destroyed  Eric ;  it  will  destroy  me." 

"  Under  any  circumstances,"  said  Doctor 
Louis  not  pursuing  the  theme,  "I  should 
have  endeavoured  to  see  you,  but  there  is  a 
special  reason  for  my  present  visit.  The 
magistrate  by  whom  you  have  been  examined 
informed  me  that  there  is  a  certain  matter 
in  connection  with  this  deplorable  event 
which  you  will  disclose  to  one  person  only. 
Am  I  he — and  should  you  make  the  dis- 
closure, is  it  likely  to  serve  you?" 

"I  was  not  quite  exact,"  said  Emilius, 
"  when  I  made  that  statement  to  the  magis- 
trate, in  answer  to  a  question  he  put  to  me. 
There  were,  indeed,  two  persons  in  my  mind 
— but  you  are  the  first,  by  right." 

"  And  the  other — is  it  Gabriel  Carew  1 " 

"  Yes,  it  is  he — though  I  doubt  whether 
he  would  come  of  his  own  free  will.  He 
bears  me  no  friendship." 

"  He  is  an  honourable  upright  man,"  said 
Doctor  Louis.  "  Though  you  have  not  been 
drawn  to  each  other,  as  I  hoped  would  be 
the  case,  I  am  sure  he  would  be  willing  to 
serve  you  if  it  were  in  his  power." 

"Does  he  believe  me  to  be  innocent  1" 
Doctor  Louis  was  silent.  "  Then  why  should 
he  be  willing  to  serve  mel  You  are  mis- 
taken. But  it  is  not  of  this  I  wish  to  speak. 
What  I  have  to  disclose  will  be  received  with 
sympathy  by  you,  who  knew  and  loved  my 
poor  father,  and  who  are  acquainted  with  all 
the  particulars  of  his  strange  story.  Related 
to   any    other    than    yoiu'self  it   would    be 
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regarded  as  the  ravings  of  a  maniac,  or  as  a 
wild  and  impotent  invention  to  help  me  to 
freedom.  For  this  reason  I  held  my  tongue 
in  the  presence  of  the  magistrate." 

"Before  hearing  it,"  said  Doctor  Louis, 
"  I  ought  to  say  that,  though  I  am  groping 
in  the  dark,  I  can  understand  dimly  why  you 
would  not  confide  in  an  ofQcer  of  the  law. 
But  I  cannot  understand  why  you  should  be 
willing  to  confide  in  Gabriel  Carew.  I  speak 
in  the  light  of  your  belief  that  Carew  bears 
you  no  friendship." 

"  I  cannot  explain  myself  to  you,"  said 
Emilius,  "  and  should  most  likely  fail  in  the 
attempt  with  Mr.  Carew.  But  there  are 
promptings  which  a  man  sometimes  feels  it  a 
duty  to  obey,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  I 
perceive  that  you  do  not  receive  these  appa- 
rent inconsistencies  with  favour.  It  is 
natural.  But  reflect.  Had  you  not,  through 
your  close  intimacy  and  almost  brotherly 
friendship  with  my  father,  been  made  familiar 
with  his  story — had  it  been  related  to  you  as 
a  stranger,  would  you  not  have  received  it 
with  incredulity,  would  you  not  have  refused 
to  believe  it  1 "  Doctor  Louis  nodded.  "  A 
wild  effort  of  imagination  could  alone  have 
invented  it — had  it  not  happened.  But  it 
was  true,  in  the  teeth  of  improbabilities  and 
inconsistencies.  For  his  sake  you  will  bear 
with  me,  for  his  sake  you  will  be  indulgent 
and  merciful  to  his  unhappy  son." 

Doctor  Louis  was  inexpressibly  moved. 
He  again  offered  Emilius  his  hand,  who 
again  refused  it. 

"  Circumstantial  evidence,"  he  said,  "  is  so 
strong  against  me  that  I  fear  I  have  played 
out  my  part  in  the  active  world.  Should 
my  fears  be  confirmed,  I  shall  ask  you  to 
render  me  an  inestimable  service.  Mean- 
while, there  is  that  which  should  not  be 
concealed  from  you,  my  father's  dearest 
friend,  and  mine.  It  relates  chiefly  to  the 
murder  of  my  brother.  That  part  of  my 
story  which  affects  my  wife,  Patricia,  inay 
be  briefly  passed  over.  I  have  known  her 
for  nearly  five  years,  and  grew  insensibly  to 
love  her.  It  is  only  lately  that  my  poor  Eric 
made  her  acquaintanceslup,  and  surrendered 
his  heart  to  her.  I  should  have  been  frank 
with  him ;  I  should  have  spoken  of  my  love 
for  Patricia  instead  of  concealing  it.  It  may 
be  that  it  would  not  have  averted  his  doom 
and  mine,  for  when  men  are  pursued  by  an 
inexorable  fate,  there  are  a  thousand  roads 
open  for  its  execution.  Why  did  I  not  go 
frankly  to  Patricia's  father,  and  ask  him  for 
his  daughter's  hand  f  It  is  a  question  that 
may  well  be  asked,  but  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  answering  it.     Chiefly,  I  think,  it 


was  Patricia  who  guided  me  here,  and  who 
desired  to  keep  our  love  locked  in  our 
breasts.  She  feared  her  father ;  he  is  a  man 
of  stem  and  fixed  ideas,  and,  once  resolved,  is 
difficult  to  move.  His  daughter,  he  declaimed, 
should  marry  in  her  own  station  in  life ;  never 
would  he  consent  to  her  marrying  a  gentle- 
man. Patricia  chose  to  consider  me  one,  and 
had  a  genuine  and  honest  dread  that  her 
father  would  tear  her  from  me  if  he  dis- 
covered our  love.  I  did  not  argue  with  her ; 
I  simply  agreed  to  all  she  said.  We  were 
married  in  secret,  at  her  wish  ;  and  when 
concealment  was  no  longer  possible,  we  fled. 
This  flight  was  not  undertaken  in  haste ;  it 
was  discussed  and  deliberately  planned.  We 
hoped  for  her  father's  pardon  when  he 
discovered  that  his  intervention  would  be 
useless.  I  was  for  an  earlier  revealment  to 
Martin  Hartog  of  his  daughter's  union  with 
me,  but  I  yielded  to  Patricia's  pleadings. 
She  had  a  deep  unconquerable  fear  of  her 
father's  curse.  '  It  would  kill  me,'  she  said; 
and  I  believed  it  would.  But  how  to  gain 
his  blessing  1  Patricia  was  satisfied  that  she 
knew  the  way.  *  Let  my  father  but  see  my 
baby,'  she  said,  'and  his  heart  will  melt.' 
A  mother's  argument,  and  a  human.  I 
consented.  Her  baby  will  soon  be  bom, 
and  her  father's  heart  is  hardened  against 
me,  and  I  fear  against  her.  This  is  the  end 
to  which  love  has  led  us.  I  will  speak  now 
of  my  brother  Eric. 


YIIL 

'^  It  was  arranged,"  said  Emilius,  after  a 
pause,  during  which  he  recalled  with  clearness 
the  momentf ul  history  of  the  few  short  hours 
which  had  sealed  his  brother's  fate,  ''that 
Patricia  should  leave  her  father's  cottage  at 
midnight,  when  her  father  was  asleep.  I 
was  to  wait  for  her  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  Mr.  Carew's  house  with  a  horse  and 
cart,  in  which  we  were  to  travel  to  the 
lodgings  I  had  taken  for  her.  This  portion 
of  our  plan  was  successfully  carried  out,  and 
Patricia  and  I  were  journeying  to  our  new 
home.  It  was  midnight  by  my  watch  when 
we  started,  and  we  had  ridden  for  less  than 
an  hour  when  Patricia  was  overtaken  with  a 
sudden  faintness.  I  was  alarmed  because  of 
her  condition,  and  upon  questioning  her  she 
said  that  she  felt  too  weak  at  present  to  bear 
the  jolting  of  the  cart.  The  fact  is,  she  was 
exhausted  and  worn  with  fatigue  and  anxiety. 
With  her  contemplated  flight  in  her  mind  she 
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had  had  but  little  sleep  for  two  or  three 
nights;  her  strength  was  overtaxed,  and  I 
saw  that  she  needed  immediate  rest.  I  pro- 
posed that  we  should  stop  for  three  or  four 
hours,  so  that  she  could  sleep  without  dis^ 
turbance,  and  upon  my  assuring  her  that  we 
were  quite  safe  she  gratefully  acceded  to  my 
proposal.  In  a  very  short  time  I  made  pre- 
parations for  her  repose ;  some  hay  I  had 
brought  with  me  furnished  her  a  tolerably 
comfortable  bed,  and  I  had  also  provided 
rugs,  with  which  I  covered  her.  I  took  the 
horse  from  the  cart,  and  tethered  it,  and 
before  this  was  accomplished  Patricia  was  in 
a  peaceful  slumber. 

"  There  was  no  fear  of  our  being  disturbed. 
We  were  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  forest, 
which  even  in  daylight  is  seldom  traversed. 
The  night  was  fine,  though  dark.  All  being 
secure,  I  sat  me  down  on  some  dry  moss  by 
the  side  of  the  cart,  and  in  a  few  moments 
was  myself  asleep.  I  awoke  suddenly  and 
in  terrible  agitation.  In  outward  aspect 
nothing  was  changed.  All  was  as  I  had 
left  it  but  fifteen  minutes  ago;  for,  upon 
consulting  my  watch  by  means  of  a  lighted 
match,  I  found  that  I  had  been  asleep  but  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  horse  was  grazing 
quietly  and  contentedly ;  Patricia  was  sleep- 
ing peacefully,  and  I  judged  that  she  would 
continue  to  do  so  for  many  hours  unless  she 
were  aroused.  Nature's  demands  upon  her 
exhausted  frame  were  imperative. 

"  Everything  being  so  secure,  what  cause 
was  there  for  agitation  ? 

"The  cause  lay  in  myself,  and  had  been 
created  during  the  last  few  minutes  when  I 
was  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness.  It  seems 
incredible  that  so  much  should  have  passed 
through  my  brain  in  so  short  a  time,  but  I 
have  heard  that  a  dream  of  years  may  take 
place  in  a  moment's  sleep. 

"  I  dreamt  of  my  father  and  his  brother, 
and  I  was  living  a  dual  existence  as  it  were, 
my  father's  and  my  own ;  and  as  I  was  asso- 
ciated with  him,  so  was  my  brother  Eric 
with  our  uncle  Kristel.  There  w^as  a  strange 
similarity  in  the  positions ;  as  my  father  had 
flown,  unknown  to  his  brother,  with  the 
woman  he  loved,  so  was  1  flying,  unknown 
to  my  brother,  with  the  woman  to  whom  I 
was  bound  in  strongest  bonds  of  love,  and 
who  had  inspu'ed  in  his  heart  feelings  akin 
to  my  own.  The  tragic  end  of  my  father 
and  uncle  seemed  to  be  woven  into  my  life 
and  the  life  of  my  brother.  It  was  a  phan- 
tasmagoria of  shadow,  belonging  both  to  the 
past  and  the  present ;  and  it  was  succeeded 
by  another  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  my 
violent  awaking. 


"  Eric  was  walking  in  the  forest  at  some 
distance  from  the  spot  upon  which  I  was 
sleeping.  I  saw  him  distinctly,  though  he 
was  walking  through  darkness,  and  although 
I  do  not  remember  in  my  conscious  moments 
to  have  ever  taken  note  of  the  particular 
conformation  of  the  ground  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  trees,  the  scene,  with  all  its 
details  of  natural  growth,  was  strangely 
familiar  to  me.  And  behind  him,  unknown 
to  himself,  stalked  a  threatening  Shadow, 
with  Death  in  its  aspect.  Then  came  a 
whisper,  *  Your  brother  is  in  danger.  Seek, 
and  warn  him ! ' 

"  This  spiritual  whisper  was  in  my  ears 
when  I  awoke. 

"  '  Seek,  and  warn  him ! '  It  was  clearly 
my  duty.  Such  visitations  had  come  to  my 
father,  and  were  fatally  realised.  Dare  I 
neglect  the  warning  1 

"  But  what  was  to  be  done  must  be  done 
instantly  and  without  delay.  Could  I  leave 
Patricia)  I  leant  over  her,  and  gently 
called  her  name.  She  did  not  reply.  I 
softly  shook  her,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
arousing  her.  And  while  I  was  thus  en- 
gaged I  continued  to  hear  the  whisper, 
'  Your  brother  is  in  danger.  Seek,  and  warn 
him!' 

"  I  decided.  Patricia  could  be  safely  left 
for  a  little  while.  If  I  awoke  her  she  would 
probably  prevail  upon  me  to  remain  with  her, 
and  I  might  have  cause  in  all  my  after  life 
to  reproach  myself  for  having  neglected  the 
spiritual  warning.  To  be  lightly  regarded 
perhaps  by  other  men,  but  not  by  me.  I 
was  Silvain's  son. 

"  I  wrote  on  a  leaf  torn  from  my  pocket- 
book,  *  Do  not  be  alarmed  at  my  absence  ;  I 
shall  be  back  at  sunrise.  There  is  something 
I  have  forgotten,  which  must  be  done  imme- 
diately. Sleep  in  peace.  All  is  well. — Yotu- 
lover  and  husband,  Ehilius.'  I  pinned  this 
paper  at  her  breast,  arranged  the  rugs 
securely  about  her,  and  left  her. 

"  I  cannot  describe  to  you  how  I  was 
directed,  but  I  plunged  without  hesitation, 
and  in  perfect  confidence  into  the  labyrinths 
of  the  forest,  and  my  steps  were  directed 
aright.  I  walked  swiftly,  and  recognised 
certain  natural  aspects  made  familiar  to  me 
in  my  dreams.  And  in  little  more  than  axi 
hour  I  saw  Eric  a  few  yards  ahead  of  me, 
strolling  aimlessly  and  in  a  disturbed  mood. 
I  called  to  him. 

"  *  Eric  ! ' 

"  '  Emilius  ! ' 

**But  there  was  no  friendliness  in  his  tone. 

"  *  It  is  you  who  have  been  dogging  me  !  ' 
he  cried. 
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"*I  have  but  this  moment  arrived/  I 
replied. 

"  *  In  search  of  me  ? ' 

"  *  Yes,  my  dear  brother/  I  said,  passing 
my  arm  around  him.  '  We  must  speak 
together,  in  love  and  confidence,  as  we  have 
ever  done.' 

"Already  he  was  softened,  and  I  breathed 
a  gitttef  ul  sigh. 

"  *  Have  you  been  followed,  Eric  1 '  I 
asked. 

"  *  I  do  not  know,'  he  replied.  *  I  cannot 
say.  I  have  been  racked  and  tormented  by 
t<n*turing  fancies.  Trees  have  taken  ominous 
shapes ;  shadows  seem  to  dog  me ;  my  mind 
is  distraught ;  my  heart  is  bleeding  ! ' 

"  It  would  occupy  me  for  too  long  a  time 
to  narrate  circumstantially  all  that  passed 
between  me  and  Eric  on  that  our  last  inter- 
view. SufQce  it  that  I  succeeded  to  some 
extent  in  calming  him,  that  I  succeeded  in 
Tnaking  him  understand  that  I  had  done  him 
no  conscious  wrong ;  that  Patricia  was  my 
^wif e  and  loved  me. 

"  *  Had  it  been  your  lot,  Eric,'  1  said,  *  to 
have  won  her  love,  I  should  have  suffered  as 
you  are  suffering ;  but  believe  me,  my  dear 
brother,  that  I  should  have  endeavoured  to 
bear  my  sufEerings  like  a  man.  It  lay  not 
with  us  that  this  should  have  occurred;  it 
lay  with  Patricia.  It  is  not  so  much  our 
happiness,  but  hers,  that  is  at  stake.' 

"It  is  a  consolation  to  me  in  my  present 
peril  to  know  that  I  succeeded  in  wooing  him 
back  to  our  old  relations,  in  which  we  were 
guided  wholly  and  solely  by  brotherly  love. 
You  are  not  to  believe  that  this  was  accom- 
plished without  difficulty.  There  were,  on 
his  side,  paroxysms  of  rebellion  and  despair, 
in  one  of  which — after  he  had  learned  that  I 
and  Patricia  were  man  and  wife — he  cried, 
*  Well,  kill  me,  for  I  do  not  care  to  live ! ' 
These  were  the  words  heard  by  the  witness 
who  has  testified  against  me.  They  bear,  I 
well  know,  an  injurious  construction,  but  my 
conscience  is  not  disturbed.  My  heart  is — 
and  I  am  racked  by  a  torture  which  threatens 
to  undermine  my  reason  when  I  think  of  my 
wife  and  unborn  chUd. 

"  At  length  peace  was  established  between 
lae  and  my  dear  brother.  And  then  it  was 
that  I  told  him  of  my  dreams,  and  of  the 
-oncontrollable  impulse  which  had  urged  me 
to  seek  for  him  in  the  forest.  I  asked  him 
to  accompany  me  back  to  Patricia,  but  he 
said  that  was  impossible,  and  that  he  could 
not  endure  the  agony  of  it.  I  put  myself  in 
his  place,  and  recognised  that  his  refusal  was 
natural  But  I  could  not  entirely  dismiss 
my   fears   for   his   safety.      Eric,   however. 


refused  to  share  them.  *  What  is  to  be  will 
be,'  he  said  ;  *  otherwise  it  would  not  have 
been  fated  that  our  father  and  his  brother — 
twins,  as  we  are — should  have  loved  the  same 
woman,  and  that  we  should  have  done  the 
same.' 

"I  was  anxious  to  get  back  to  Patricia, 
and  I  left  him  in  the  forest.  I  knew 
nothing  further  until  I  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison." 

"  An  innocent  man,"  said  Doctor  Louis. 

"  As  innocent  as  yourself,"  was  Emilius's 
reply. 


IX. 


Throughout  this  narration  Doctor  Louis 
was  impressed  by  the  suspicion  that  some- 
thing was  hidden  from  him.  He  pressed 
Emilius  upon  the  point,  and  his  suspicion 
was  strengthened  by  the  evasive  replies  he 
received. 

"  Enough,  for  the  present,  of  myself,"  said 
Emilius ;  "  let  me  hear  something  of  the 
outside  world — of  the  world  that  is  dead  to 


me. 


It 


"  What  do  you  wish  to  know  ? "  asked 
Doctor  Louis  sadly. 

"Of  yourselves,"  replied  Emilius.  "Of 
your  good  wife,  whom  I  used  to  look  upon 
as  a  second  mother.     She  is  well  1 " 

"  She  is  well,"  said  Doctor  Louis,  "  but  in 
deep  unhappiness  because  of  these  terrible 
events." 

"How  does  she  regard  me — as  innocent 
or  guilty  1 " 

"  She  has  the  firmest  belief  in  your  inno- 
cence. When  I  told  her  I  was  about  to  visit 
you,  she  desired  me  to  give  you  her  love  and 
sympathy." 

"  It  is  like  her.     And  Lauretta  1 " 

"  I  did  not  inform  her  that  I  was  coming. 
She  is  in  great  distress.  You  and  Eric  were 
as  brothers  to  her." 

"  And  now,"  said  Emilius,  with  a  certain 
recklessness  of  manner  which  puzzled  Doctor 
Louis,  "  one  is  dead  and  the  other  disgraced. 
But  she  will  live  through  it.  She  has  a 
happy  future  before  her  ] " 

He  put  this  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
question,  to  which  Doctor  Louis  replied 
without  hesitation.  "We  have  the  best  of 
reasons  for  hoping  so.  But  our  conversation, 
Emilius,  appears  to  have  taken  a  heartless 
turn.  Let  us  rather  consider  the  chances  of 
establishing  yoxu*  innocence  and  setting  you 
free." 

"No,  let   us  continue  to  speak  of  your 
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family.  There  may  not  be  another  oppor- 
tunity— who  knows  1  My  judges  may  take 
it  into  their  heads  to  keep  me  in  solitary 
confinement,  and  to  deprive  me  entirely  of 
the  solace  of  friendly  intercourse,  until  they 
have  got  rid  of  me  altogether.  The  chances 
of  establishing  my  innocence  are  scarcely 
worth  considering ;  they  are  so  slender. 
Slender  1  They  are  not  even  that.  I  see  no 
loophole,  nor  do  you.  What  is  wanted  is 
fact — hard,  solid  fact,  such  as  an  actual 
witness,  or  a  frank  confession  from  the 
miuderer.  Everything  tangible  and  in- 
tangible is  against  me.  Eric  and  I  were 
rivals  in  a  woman's  love ;  we  had  a  meeting, 
in  which  we  reconciled  our  differences,  and 
in  which  the  horror  of  brotherly  hatred  was 
scotched  clean  dead.  Who  were  present  at 
this  meeting?  My  dear  brother,  who  is  gone 
and  cannot  testify ;  and  I,  whose  interest  it 
is  to  say  whatever  my  tongue  can  utter  in 
my  defence.  To  prove  my  innocence  I  can 
bring  forward — what]  Shadows.  I  could 
forgive  my  judges  for  laughing  at  me  were  I 
to  set  up  such  a  defence.  Easier  to  believe 
that  I  killed  my  brother  in  a  dream.  Could 
that  be  proved,  there  would  be  some  hope  for 
me,  for  it  might  be  argued  that  I  was  not 
accountable.  Let  us  dismiss  it.  I  have  told 
you  all  I  know  positively ;  for  the  rest,  I  am 
strong  enough  to  keep  it  to  myself,  being 
aware  of  the  manner  in  which  it  would  be 
received." 

"  Surely  you  are  not  wearied  of  life," 
said  Doctor  Louis,  shocked  at  this  reckless 
mood. 

"  That  is  not  to  the  point.  Wearied  or 
not,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  choose.  Were 
I  free,  were  my  fate  in  my  own  hands,  it 
would  be  worth  my  while  to  consider  how  to 
act  in  order  that  the  crime  might  be  fixed 
upon  the  guilty  one.  And  hearken.  Doctor, 
I  am  not  swayed  by  impulse ;  there  is  some- 
thing of  inward  direction  which  holds  me  up. 
I  hear  voices,  I  see  visions — not  to  be  heard 
or  seen  or  taken  into  account  in  a  court  of 
justice ;  of  value  only  in  a  prison.  They 
assure  me  that,  though  I  may  suffer  and  be 
disgraced,  I  shall  not  die  until  my  innocence 
is  proved." 

"  Heaven  grant  it ! "  exclaimed  Doctor 
Louis. 

"  Meanwhile,  I  wait  and  take  the  strokes 
which  fate  deals  out  to  me.  A  crushed 
manhood,  a  ruined  life,  a  blasted  happiness  ! 
And  there  is  a  happy  future,  you  say,  before 
Lauretta]  You  have  every  confidence  in 
Mr.  Carew  ]     Lauretta  loves  him  1 " 

"  With  her  whole  heart." 

"  And  you  and  your  good  wife  approve — 


are  content  to  intrust  her  happiness  into  his 
keeping  1 " 

"  We  are  content — we  approve." 

'^  May  all  be  as  you  hope  1  Say  nothing 
to  them  of  me.  The  best  mercy  that  can  be 
accorded  to  me  is  the  mercy  of  f  orgetf  ulness. 
I  have  a  favour  to  beg  of  you." 

**  It  is  granted." 

"  You  will  be  kind  to  my  wife  ;  you  will 
not  desert  her — you  will,  if  necessary,  protect 
her  from  her  father,  who,  I  fear,  will  nefver 
forgive  her!" 

"  I  will  do  all  that  lies  in  my  power  to 
further  your  wishes — though  I  still  hope  for 
a  favourable  turn  in  your  affairs." 

"Your  hope  is  vain,"  said  Emilius.  **I 
thank  you  for  your  promise." 


X. 


There  were  no  further  discoveries.  Doctor 
Louis  engaged  eminent  lawyers  to  defend 
Emilius  when  his  trial  took  place,  but  their 
case  was  so  weak  that  they  held  out  no  hope 
of  a  successful  issue.  They  pleaded  hard  and 
brilliantly,  and  took  advantage  of  every 
vulnerable  point.  A  great  number  of  wit- 
nesses testified  to  the  good  character  of  the 
accused,  to  his  consistent  kindness  of  heart, 
to  his  humanity,  to  acts  of  heroism  now 
for  the  first  time  made  public.  These  efforts 
were  not  entirely  without  effect.  Emilius 
was  pronounced  guilty,  but  a  chord  of  sym- 
pathy had  been  touched,  and  he  received  the 
benefit  of  it.  A  strong  recommendation  to 
mercy  accompanied  the  verdict,  and  he  was 
condemned  to  imprisonment  for  twenty-five 
years.  Thus  he  passed  away,  and  was  as 
one  dead  to  those  who  had  loved  and 
honoured  him ;  but  it  was  long  before  they 
forgot  him. 

These  events  retarded  the  marriage  of 
Gabriel  Carew  and  Lauretta.  It  was  post- 
poned for  six  months,  and  even  the  ardent 
lover  himself  had  the  grace  to  submit 
patiently  to  the  delay.  During  those  months 
he  endeared  himself  more  than  ever  to 
Doctor  Louis  and  his  family,  by  his  tenderness 
to  Lauretta,  and  by  his  charities  to  the  poor. 
His  mind  recovered  its  healthy  tone ;  his 
habits  became  more  regidar ;  he  paid  atten- 
tion to  religious  duties  ;  and  when  the  wed- 
ding-day arrived  it  was  a  day  of  rejoicing  in 
the  whole  village.  He  and  Lauretta  departed 
on  their  honeymoon  tour  amidst  general 
demonstrations  of  love  and  esteem.  The 
sun  was  shining  on  their  present  and  their 
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future,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  never 
did  bride  and  bndegroom  go  forth  under 
more  joyful  auspices.  For  weal  or  woe  the 
lives  of  Lauretta  and  Gabriel  were  hence- 
forth one. 

They  were  absent  from  Nerac  for  between 
four  and  five  months,  travelling  through 
delightful  scenes  and  climes,  and  their  letters 
home  betokened  that  they  were  perfectly 
happy. 

"  For  the  first  time,"  wrote  Gabriel  Carew, 
''I  recognise  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of 
life.  I  have  hitherto  been  wandering  in 
darkness.  Association  with  Laiu^tta  has 
opened  windows  of  light  in  my  soul ;  heaven 
is  nearer  to  me.  How  can  I  sufficiently 
thank  you  for  the  precious  gift  of  a  nature 
so  purel" 

Their  honeymoon  over,  they  journeyed 
homewards  to  Nerac.  Carew  had  given  all 
necessary  instructions  with  respect  to  his 
house,  and  it  was  ready  for  occupation 
upon  their  return.  Martin  Hartog  had  left 
the  village,  and  was  never  again  seen  in  it. 
No  one  knew  whither  he  had  gone ;  he  left 
no  sign  behind,  and,  having  few  friends,  was 
but  little  missed,  and  was  soon  forgotten. 
Other  changes  had  also  occiured,  of  infinitely 
more  importance  to  Gabriel  Carew  and  his 
wife.  The  first  which  arrested  their  attention 
and  brought  fear  to  their  hearts  was  the 
appearance  of  Lauretta's  mother,  and  Carew 
observed  in  Doctor  Louis's  grave  and  anxious 
face  that  the  fear  which  smote  himself  and 
Lauretta  had  found  a  lodgment  in  the 
Doctor's  soul.  She  had  grown  thin  and  wan 
during  their  absence;  her  limbs  were 
oppressed  with  languor,  her  eyes  were  dim, 
there  was  a  wistful  trembling  of  her  lips. 
This  was  not  immediately  observable,  so 
profound  was  her  joy  in  embracing  once 
more  her  beloved  child,  but  Gabriel  Carew 
was  struck  by  it  within  a  few  minutes  of 
their  being  together.  He  did  not,  however, 
speak  of  it  of  his  own  accord  to  Doctor  Louis. 
So  deep  was  the  love  between  those  faithful 
GOids,  that  Carew  was  fearful  of  referring  to 
what  might  prove  to  be  not  only  a  separation, 
but  a  destruction  of  happiness.  Doctor  Louis 
was  the  first  to  mention  it.  He  and  Carew 
were  sitting  apart  from  the  mother  and  the 
daughter,  who,  embracing,  were  at  the  other 
end  of  tho  room. 

You  have  had  a  happy  time,  Gabriel  ?  " 
Very,  very  happy." 

"  Our  dear  Lauretta  is  the  same  as  ever." 

"Yes.  I  would  wish  that  she  should 
never  change." 

"But  changes  come,"  said  Doctor  Louis, 
with  a  sigh. 


« 


« 


"Yes,  unhappily." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure,"  said  the  doctor,  with 
a  trembling  lip.  "  Yet  when  they  do  come, 
sooner  than  we  expected  in  one  we  love,  they 
are  hard  to  bear.  Faith  in  God  alone  sus- 
tains us  in  such  a  trial.  To  live  a  good  life, 
a  life  without  reproach,  upon  which  lies  no 
shame,  a  life  in  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  fulfil  our  human  duties — surely  that  must 
count ! " 

"Otherwise,"  said  Carew,  "the  sinner 
would  rank  with  the  just." 

"The  sinner  is  the  more  to  be  pitied,"  said 
Doctor  Louis ;  and  then,  after  a  pause, 
"  Gabriel,  you  have  been  away  from  us  for 
nearly  five  months,  and  are  more  likely  to 
detect  changes  in  persons  and  things  than 
those  who  are  hourly  familiar  with  them. 
Do  you  observe  anything  1 " 

"  In  what — in  whom  1 "  asked  Carew,  in  a 
hesitating  tone. 

"  In  the  dear  mother,"  said  Doctor  Louis. 
"  Is  she  thinner,  paler,  than  when  you  saw 
her  last?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Carew,  deeming  frankness 
the  best  course;  "she  looks  as  if  she  had 
passed  through  a  sickness." 

"  She  has  not  been  really  ill — that  is,  she 
has  attended  regularly  to  her  duties  and  has 
not  complained.  But  she  is  drooping  ;  I  am 
filled  with  fears  for  her." 

"  She  looks  better  within  these  few 
minutes,"  said  Carew.  "  Her  eyes  are 
brighter,  her  cheeks  have  more  colour  in 
them." 

"  She  has  her  dear  Lauretta  by  her  side," 
said  Doctor  Louis,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her 
beloved  face.  "It  is  the  delight  of  the 
re- union  that  has  excited  her." 

"  It  may  be,"  said  Carew,  "  that  Lauretta's 
absence  has  alEected  her.  They  have  never 
been  separated  before.  How  often  has 
Lauretta  said  during  our  travels,  'There  is 
only  one  thing  wanting — the  presence  of 
my  dear  mother  and  father  1 '  Now  that 
they  are  together  again,  the  dear  mother 
will  grow  stronger." 

It  was  not  so,  however ;  the  good  woman 
drooped  daily,  and  daily  grew  weaker.  The 
remembrance  of  that  brief  time  at  the  end  of 
which  Lauretta's  mother  passed  from  earth 
to  heaven,  never  faded  from  the  minds  of 
those  nearest  and  dearest  to  her.  Her  illness 
lasted  for  not  longer  than  two  weeks  after 
Lauretta's  return. 

"She  was  only  waiting  for  her  child," 
sighed  Doctor  Louis. 

It  needed  all  his  strength  of  mind  and  all 
the  resources  of  his  wise  nature  to  enable 
him  to  bear  up  against  the  impending  blow ; 
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and  these  would  not  have  availed  but  for  the 
sweet  and  tender  words  whispered  by  his 
wife  as  he  sat  by  her  bedside,  holding  her 
hand  in  his.  Lauretta  did  not  leave  her 
mother.  The  young  girl-wife  suffered 
deeply.  Even  the  love  of  her  husband,  it 
seemed,  could  not  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
the  dear  one,  whose  unselfish  course  through 
life  had  been  strewn  with  flowers,  planted 
and  tended  by  her  own  hands  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  those  around  her.  The  whole 
village  mourned.  Grateful  men  and  women 
clustered  outside  the  gates  of  Doctor  Louis's 
house  from  mom  till  night,  anxiously  inqui- 
ring how  the  invalid  was  progressing,  and 
whether  there  was  any  hope.  Simple 
offerings  of  love  were  hourly  left  at  the 
house,  and  were  received  with  gratitude. 
Her  eyes  brightened  when  she  was  told  of 
this. 

"  The  dear  people  !  "  she  murmured.  "  God 
guard  them,  and  keep  them  free  from  temp- 
tation and  sin  ! " 

These  words  were  uttered  in  the  presence 
of  her  husband  and  Gabriel  Carew, 
and  they  learned  from  them  how  her  heart 
had  been  racked  by  the  terrible  events  which 
had  occurred  lately  in  Nerac,  staining  the 
once  innocent  village  with  blood  and  crime. 

'^  She  loved  Eric  and  Emilius,''  said  Doctor 
Louis  to  Carew,  "  as  though  they  were  her 
own  sons.  To  this  moment  she  has  a  firm 
belief  in  Emilius's  innocence.*' 

"  Her  nature,"  was  Gabriel  Carew's 
comment,  "is  too  gentle  for  justice.  Fitly 
is  she  called  '  The  Angel  Mother.*  " 

It  was  a  title  by  which  she  had  been  occa- 
sionally spoken  of  in  the  village,  and  now 
that  she  was  lying  on  her  death-bed  it  was 
generally  applied  to  her. 

"For  the  Angel  Mother,"  said  the 
villagers,  as  they  left  their  humble  offerings  at 
her  door. 

In  his  goings  in  and  out  of  the  house  the 
good  priest,  Father  Daniel,  was  besieged  by 
eager  sympathisers,  asking  him  to  convey 
loving  messages  from  this  one  and  that  one 
to  the  Angel  Mother  and — the  wish  being 
father  to  the  thought — inquiring  whether  she 
was  not,  after  all,  a  little  better  than  she 
was  yesterday,  and  whether  there  was  hope 
that  she  might  still  be  spared  to  them.  He 
took  advantage  of  the  sad  occasion  to  impress 
moral  lessons  upon  his  flock,  bidding  them 
purify  their  hearts  and  live  good  lives.  It 
was  remarked  by  a  few  that  a  feeling  of 
restraint  had  grown  up  between  Father 
Daniel  and  Gabriel  Carew  since  the  latter' s 
return  from  his  honeymoon  tour.  Indeed, 
on  Father  Daniel's  part,  this   new   feeling 


must  have  been  generated  before  Carew's 
return,  and  it  very  quickly  impressed  iteelf 
upon  Carew.  He  was  not  slow  in  paying 
coldness  for  coldness  ;  his  nature  was  not  of 
that  conciliatory  order  to  beg  for  explanations 
of  altered  conduct.  Proud,  self-contained, 
and  to  some  extent  imperious  and  exacting 
in  his  dealings  with  men,  Carew  met  Father 
Daniel  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  was  received. 
No  words  passed  between  them ;  it  was  simply 
that  the  priest  evinced  a  disposition  to  hold 
aloof  from  Gabriel  Carew,  and  that,  the 
moment  this  was  clear  to  Carew,  he  also 
fell  back,  and  did  not  attempt  to  bridge  the 
chasm  which  separated  these  two  men  who 
had  once  been  friends. 

So  the  days  wore  on  till  the  end  came. 
With  each  member  of  her  family  the  Angel 
Mother  held  converse  \v:ithin  a  few  hours  of 
her  death. 

"  Be  good  to  my  dear  child,"  she  said  to 
Carew. 

There  was  no  one  else  but  these  two  in  the 
chamber,  and  it  was  at  her  request  that  they 
were  alone. 

"  My  heart,  my  life,  are  devoted  to  her," 
said  Carew.  "So  may  I  be  dealt  by  as  I 
deal  by  her  I  " 

"  She  loves  you  as  women  do  not  always 
love,"  said  the  mother.  "You  have  by  your 
side  one  who  will  sweeten  and  purify  your 
days.  No  thought  but  what  is  tender  and 
sweet  has  ever  crossed  her  mind.  She  is 
the  emblem  of  innocence.  In  giving  her 
to  you  I  believed  I  was  doing  what  was 
right.  Do  not  question  me — my  moments 
are  numbered.  I  have  been  much  shaken 
by  the  fate  of  Eric  and  Emilius.  You 
believe  Emilius  to  be  guilty.  Be  more 
merciful  in  your  judgments.  With  my  dying 
breath  I  declare  my  belief  in  his  innocence. 
It  would  be  disloyal  to  one  I  loved  as  my  son 
if  I  did  not  say  this  to  you." 

"  But  why,"  asked  Carew  gently,  "  espe- 
cially to  me?" 

"I  would  say  it  to  all,"  she  replied,  "and 
I  would  have  all  believe  as  I  believe.  His 
poor  wife — his  poor  wife  !  Ah,  how  I  pity 
her!       Help    her,    if    you    can.       Promise 


me. 


"  I  will  do  so,"  said  Carew,  "if  it  is  in  my 
power,  and   if   she   will    receive  help   from 


me. 


"Lauretta  and  you  are  one,"  said  the 
dying  woman;  "if  not  from  you,  she  will 
receive  it  from  my  daughter.  Before  you 
leave  me,  answer  one  question,  as  you  would 
answer  before  God.  Have  you  anything 
hidden  in  your  heai't  for  w^hich  you  have 
cause  to  reproach  yourself  ?  " 
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**  Nothing,"  he  replied,  wondering  that 
such  a  question  should  be  put  to  him  at  such 
a  moment. 

"  Absolutely  nothing  1 " 

"Absolutely  nothing." 

"Pardon  me  for  asking  you.  May  no 
shadow  of  sin  or  wrong-doing  ever  darken 
your  door !  Lift  your  heart  in  prayer.  If 
you  have  children,  teach  them  to  pray. 
Nothing  is  so  powerful  to  the  young  as  the 
example  of  parents.  Farewell,  Grabriel. 
Send  my  husband  and  my  daughter  to  me, 
and  let  my  last  moments  with  them  be 
undisturbed."  She  gazed  at  him  kindly  and 
pityingly.     "  Kiss  me,  Gabriel." 

He  left  the  room  with  eyes  overflowing, 
and  delivered  the  message  to  Doctor  Louis 
and  Lauretta,  who  went  immediately  to  the 
chamber  of  death. 

Father  Daniel  was  in  the  apartment,  pray- 
ing on  his  knees.  He  raised  his  head  as 
Gabriel  Carew  stepped  to  his  side.  The 
time  was  too  solemn  for  resentment  or 
coldness. 

"  Pray  with  me,"  said  the  priest. 

Gabriel  Carew  sank  upon  his  knees,  and 
prayed,  by  the  priest's  direction,  for  mercy, 
for  light,  for  pardon  to  sinners. 

Hidf-an-hour  afterwards  the  door  was 
opened,  and  Doctor  Louis  beckoned  to  his 
son-in-law  and  the  priest.  They  followed 
him  to  the  bedside  of  the  Angel  Mother.  All 
was  over ;  her  soul  had  passed  away  tranquilly 
and  peacefully.  Carew  knelt  by  Laurettsl, 
and  passed  his  arm  tenderly  around  her. 

When  the  news  was  made  known,  the 
village  was  plunged  in  grief.  The  shops 
were  closed,  and  the  villagers  went  about 
quietly  and  softly,  and  spoke  in  gentle  tones 
of  the  Angel  Mother,  whose  spirit  was  looking 
down  upon  them  from  heavenly  heights. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  funeral  the 
chil(b«n  went  into  the  woods  and  gathered 
quantities  of  simple  wild  flowers,  with  which 
they  strewed  the  road  from  Doctor  Louis's 
house  to  the  grave.  The  sun  was  shining, 
the  birds  were  singing,  soft  breezes  floated 
over  the  churchyard. 

"It  is  as  the  dear  mother  would  have 
wished,"  said  Doctor  Louis  to  Lauretta.  "  I 
remember  her  saying  long  ago  in  the  past, 
that  she  would  like  to  be  buried  on  a  bright 
summer  day — such  as  this.  Ah,  how  the 
years  have  iown .'  But  we  must  not  repine. 
Let  us  rather  be  grateful  for  the  happiness 
we  have  enjoyed  in  the  association  of  a 
saintly  woman,  an  angel  now — waiting  for 
us  when  our  time  comes." 

And  in  his  heart  there  breathed  the  hope, 
**  May  it  come  soon,  to  me  !  " 


The  people  lingered  about  the  grave, 
over  which  to  this  day  the  flowers  are 
growing. 


XI. 


So  numerous  had  been  the  concourse  of 
people,  and  so  engrossed  were  they  in  their 
demonstrations  of  sorrow  and  afPection  for 
their  departed  friend,  that  the  presence  of  a 
stranger  among  them  had  not  been  observed. 
He  was  a  man  whose  appearance  would  not 
have  won  their  favour.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  unknown — which  in  itself, 
because  of  late  events,  would  have  pre- 
disposed them  against  him — his  face  and 
clothes  would  not  have  recommended  him. 
He  had  the  air  of  one  who  was  familiar  with 
prisons  ;  he  was  common  and  coarse-looking ; 
his  clothes  were  a  conglomeration  of  patches 
and  odds  and  ends;  he  gazed  about  him 
furtively,  as  though  seeking  for  some  parti- 
cular person  or  for  some  special  information, 
and  at  the  same  time  wishful,  for  private  and 
not  creditable  reasons,  not  to  draw  upon 
himself  a  too  close  observation.  Had  he 
done  so,  it  would  have  been  noted  that  he 
entered  the  village  early  in  the  day,  and, 
addressing  himself  to  children — his  evident 
desire  bemg  to  avoid  intercourse  with  men 
and  women — learnt  from  them  the  direction 
of  Gabriel  Carew's  house.  Thither  he 
wended  his  way,  and  loitered  about  the 
house,  looking  up  at  the  windows  and 
watching  the  doors  for  the  appearance  of 
some  person  from  whom  he  could  elicit 
further  information.  There  was  only  one 
servant  in  the  house,  the  other  domestics 
having  gone  to  the  funeral,  and  this  servant, 
an  elderly  woman,  was  at  length  attracted  by 
the  sight  of  a  stranger  strolling  this  way 
and  that,  without  any  deflnite  purpose — and, 
therefore,  for  a  bad  one.  She  stood  in  the 
doorway,  gazing  at  him.  He  approached 
and  addressed  her. 

"  I  am  looking  for  Gabriel  Carew's  house," 
he  said. 

"  This  is  it,"  the  servant  replied. 

"  So  I  was  directed,  but  was  not  sure, 
being  a  stranger  in  these  parts.  Is  tho 
master  at  home  1 " 

"No." 

"  He  lives  here,  doesn't  he  1 " 

"  He  will  presently ;  but  it  is  only  lately 
he  came  back  with  his  wife,  and  has  not  yet 
taken  up  his  residence." 

"  His  wife  !  Do  you  mean  Doctor  Louis's 
daughter  ] " 
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"Yes." 

"  Ah,  they're  married,  then]  " 

"  Yes,  they  are  married.  You  seem  to 
know  names,  though  you  are  a  stranger." 

"Yes,  I  know  names  well  enough.  If 
Gabriel  Carew  is  not  here,  where  is  heV* 

"  It  would  be  more  respectful  to  say  Mr. 
Carew,"  said  the  servant,  resenting  this 
familiar  utterance  of  her  master's  name. 

"Mr.  Carew,  then.  I'm  not  particular. 
Where  is  he i" 

"  You  will  find  him  in  the  village." 

"That's  a  wide  address." 

"  He  is  stopping  at  Doctor  Louis's  house. 
Anybody  will  tell  you  where  that  is." 

"Thank  you ;  I  will  go  there."  He  was 
about  to  depart,  but  turned  and  said, 
"Where's  the  gardener,  Martin  Hartog?" 

"  He  left  months  ago." 

"  Ijeft,  has  he  ?     Where  for  1 " 

"I  can't  tell  you." 

"  Because  you  won't  1 " 

"  Because  I  can't.  You  are  a  saucy 
feUow." 

"  No,  mistress,  you're  mistaken.  It's  my 
manner,  that's  all ;  I  was  brought  up  rough. 
And  where  I've  come  from  a  man  might  as 
well  be  out  of  the  world  as  in  it."  He 
accompanied  this  remark  with  a  dare-devil 
shake  of  his  head. 

"  You're  so  free  at  asking  questions,"  said 
the  woman,  "  that  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
my  asking  where  have  you  come  from — being, 
as  you  say,  a  stranger  in  these  parts  1 " 

"  Ah,  mistress,"  said  the  man,  "  questions 
are  easily  asked.  It's  a  different  thing 
answering  them.  Where  I've  come  from  is 
nothing  to  anybody  who's  not  been  there. 
To  them  it  means  a  lot.  Thank  you  for 
yonr  information." 

He  swung  ofE  without  another  word 
towards  the  village.  He  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  Doctor  Louis's  house,  and  observ- 
ing that  something  unusual  was  taking  place, 
held  his  purpose  in  and  took  mental  notes. 
He  followed  the  procession  to  the  church- 
yard, and  was  witness  to  the  sympathy  and 
Borrow  shown  for  the  lady  whose  body  was 
taken  to  its  last  resting-place.  He  did  not 
know  at  the  time  whether  it  was  man  or 
woman,  and  he  took  no  pains  to  ascertain 
till  the  religious  ceremony  was  over.  Then 
he  addressed  himself  to  a  little  girl. 

"Who  is  dead  1" 

"  Our  Angel  Mother,"  replied  the  girl. 

"  She  had  a  name,  little  one."  His  voice 
was  not  unkindly.  The  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion— "  Angel  Mother  " — had  touched  him. 
He  once  had  a  mother,  the  memory  of  whom 
still  remained  with  him  as  a  softening  if  not 


a  purifying  influence.  It  is  the  one  word  in 
all  the  languages  which  ranks  nearest  to  Ood. 
"What  was  hers  1" 

"Don't  you  knowl  Everybody  knows. 
Doctor  Louis's  wife." 

"  Doctor  Louis's  wife ! "  he  muttered. 
"  And  I  had  a  message  for  her  1 "  Then 
he  said  aloud,  "  Dead,  eh  f  " 

"  Dead,"  said  the  little  girl  mournfully. 

"  And  you  are  sorry  1 " 

"  Everybody  is  sorry." 

"  Ah,"  thought  the  man,  "  it  bears  out 
what  he  said."  Again,  aloud :  "  That  gentle- 
man yonder,  is  he  Doctor  Louis  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  The  priest — his  name  is  Father  Daniel, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  The  young  lady  by  Doctor  Louis's  side, 
is  she  his  daughter  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"  Is  her  husband  there — Gabriel  Carew  t " 

"  Yes ;  there  he  is."  And  the  girl  pointed 
him  out. 

The  man  nodded,  and  moved  apart.  But 
he  did  not  remain  so  ;  he  mingled  with  the 
throng,  and  coming  close  to  the  persons  he 
had  asked  about,  gazed  at  them,  as  though 
in  the  endeavour  to  fix  their  faces  in  his 
memory.  Especially  did  he  gaze,  long  and 
earnestly,  at  Gabriel  Carew.  None  noticed 
him ;  they  were  too  deeply  preoccupied  in 
their  special  sorrow.  When  the  principal 
mourners  moved  away  he  followed  them  at 
a  little  distance,  and  saw  them  enter  Doctor 
Louis's  house.  Being  gone  from  his  sight, 
he  waited  patiently.  Patience  was  required, 
because  for  three  or  four  hours  none  who 
entered  the  house  emerged  from  it.  Nature, 
however,  is  a  stem  mistress,  and  in  her  exac- 
tions is  not  to  be  denied.  The  man  took 
from  his  pocket  some  bread  and  cheese,  which 
he  cut  with  a  stout  clasp  knife,  and  devoured. 
At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Father 
Daniel  came  out  of  the  house.  The  man 
accosted  him. 

«  You  are  Father  Daniel  1 " 

"  I  am."  And  the  priest,  with  his  earnest 
eyes  upon  the  stranger,  said,  "I  do  not  know 
you." 

"  No,"  replied  the  man,  "  I  have  never 
seen  you  before  to-day.  We  are  strangers 
to  each  other.     But  I  have  heard  much  of 


vou. 


>f 


"  From  whom  ? " 

"  From  Emilius,"  said  the  man. 

"  Emilius  ! "  cried  Father  Daniel,  and  signs 
of  agitation  were  visible  on  his  face.  "  Are 
you  acquainted  with  himi  Have  you  seen 
him  lately]" 
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''  I  am  aoquamted  with  him.  I  saw  him 
three  days  ago." 

Father  Daniel  fell  back  with  a  sudden 
impulse  of  revulsion,  and  with  as  sudden  an 
impulse  of  contrition  said  humblj,  "  Forgive 
me — ^forgive  me  !  " 

''It  is  I  who  should  ask  that,"  said  the 
man,  with  a  curious  and  not  discreditable 
assumption  of  manliness,  in  the  humbleness 
of  which  a  certain  remorseful  abasement  was 
conspicuous.  He  bowed  his  head.  "Bless 
me.  Father  I " 

"  Do  you  deserve  it  1 " 

*'  I  need  it,"  said  the  man  ;  and  the  good 
priest  blessed  him. 

"  It  is,  up  to  now,"  said  the  man  presently, 
raising  his  head,  ''  as  Emilius  told  me.  But 
he  could  not  lie."     , 

"  You  are  his  friend  i "  said  Father  Daniel. 

"  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  called  so,"  said 
the  man.    "  I  am  a  sinner.    He  is  a  martyr." 

"  Ah,"  said  Father  Daniel,  "  give  me  your 
hand.  Nay,  I  will  have  it.  We  are  brothers. 
No  temptation  has  been  mine.  I  have  not 
sinned  because  sin  has  not  presented  itself  to 
me  in  alluring  colours.  I  have  never  known 
want.  My  parents  were  good,  and  set  me  a 
good  example.  They  taught  me  what  is 
right;  they  taught  me  to  pray.  And 
youl" 

"And  I,  Father  1 "  said  the  man  in  softened 
accents.  "I!  Great  God,  what  am  II "  It 
was  as  though  a  revelation  had  fallen  upon 
him.  It  held  him  fast  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  he  recovered  his  natural  self.  "  I 
have  never  been  as  yourself,  Father.  My 
lot  was  otherwise.  I  don't  complain.  Why 
should  I  f  But  it  was  not  my  fault  that  I 
was  bom  of  thieves — though,  mind  you. 
Father,  I  loved  my  mother." 

"  My  son,"  said  Father  Daniel,  bowing  his 
head,  "  give  me  your  blessing." 

"Father!" 

"  Give  me  your  blessing  ! " 

Awed  and  compelled,  the  man  raised  his 
trembling  hands  above  Father  Daniel's  head. 


When  the  priest  looked  again  at  the  man  he 
saw  that  Ins  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

"  You  come  from  Emilius  ?  " 

"  Yes,  with  messages  which  I  promised  to 
deliver.  I  have  been  in  prison  for  fifteen 
years.  Emilius  joined  us ;  we  hardened  ones 
were  at  first  surprised,  afterwards  we  were 
shocked.  It  was  not  long  before  we  grew  to 
love  him.  Father,  is  there  justice  in  the 
world  1 " 

"  Yes,"  said  Father  Daniel,  with  a  false 
sternness  in  his  voice.  '^That  it  sometimes 
errs  is  human.    Your  messages  !    To  whom  1 " 

"To  one  who  is  dead — a  good  woman." 
He  lowered  his  head  a  moment.  "  I  will 
keep  it  here,"  touching  his  breast ;  "  it  will 
do  me  no  harm.     To  you," 

"  Deliver  it." 

"  Emilius  desired  me  to  seek  you  out,  and 
to  teU  you  he  is  innocent." 

"  I  know  it." 

"  That  is  the  second.  The  third  is  but  one 
word  to  a  man  you  know — Gabriel  Carew." 

"  He  is  here,"  said  Father  Daniel. 

With  head  bowed  down  to  his  breast, 
Gabriel  Carew  came  from  Doctor  Louis's 
house.  His  face  was  very  pale.  The  loss 
which  had  fallen  upon  him  and  Lauretta  had 
deeply  affected  him.  Never  had  he  felt  so 
humble,  so  purified,  so  animated  by  sincere 
desire  to  live  a  worthy  life. 

"  This  man  has  a  message  to  deliver  to 
you,"  said  Father  Daniel  to  him. 

Gabriel  Carew  looked  at  the  man. 

"I  come  from  Emilius,"  said  the  man, 
"and  am  just  released  from  prison.  I 
promised  him  to  deliver  to  you  a  message 
of  a  single  word  in  the  presence  of  Father 
Daniel." 

In  a  cold  voice  and  with  a  stem  look 
Gabriel  Carew  said,  "All  is  prepared.  What 
is  your  message  ] " 

"  Understand  that  it  is  Emilius,  not  I,  who 
is  speaking." 

"  I  imderstand." 

"  Murderer ! " 


(To  be  cotitinued.) 
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PICTURESQUE   PICAEDY. 


Punch's  story  of  the  old  huntsman  and 
the  "  stinking  violets,"  han  its  parallel  in 
every  walk  ot  life.  Few  of  us  but  come 
with  time  to  thiiik  beautiful  all  that  is  of 
peculiar  interest  to  ourselves.  Chemists  talk 
of  "  beautiful  preparations,"  doctors  of 
"beantiful  cases,"  and  students  of  human 
eccentricity,  like  De  Quincy,  even  of  "  beau- 
tiful murders."  We  need,  therefore,  feel  no 
surprise  when  people  so  irresponsible  as 
painters  set  themselves  down  in  some  breadth 
of  country  which  seems  dull  enough  to  the 
ordinary  mortal,  and  rave  about  its  charms. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  landscape  painter  in 
quest  of  subjects  went  to  the  Alps,  to  the 
ancient  cities  of  France,  or  to  those  Italian 
plains  where  the  Present  lies  so  drowsily  in 
the  lap  of  the  Past.  Not  a  few,  like  Turner, 
began  life  as  draughtsmen  of  architecture, 
and,  as  their  powers  expanded,  were  faithful 
to  that  peculiar  architectonic  quality,  which 
is  to  be  won  only  from  the  wildest  e 


which,  I  take  it,  is  mountains,  and  from  the 
most  sophisticated,  such  as  the  gardens  of 
Italy.  By  scenes  in  which  man  and  nature 
met  half  way  they  were  comparatively  un- 
moved. When  Constable  began  to  paint, 
and  to  take  the  familiar  fields  of  his  native 
Suffolk  for  his  models,  he  was  thought  to  be 
degrading  his  art.  The  flexibility  of  an 
Ehiglish  landscape,  its  combination  of  beauty 
with  an  absence  of  that  assertive  dignity, 
like  a  court  etiquette,  which  makes  a  snow 
mountain  so  difficult  to  manage,  renders  it 
supremely  pictorial.  But  it  is  only  since 
Constable  showed  the  way  that  this  hoii  been 
understood,  and  that  the  more  intimate 
charms  of  other  lands  have,  in  their  turn, 
been  sought  out  and  set  down.  Now  and 
then  the  fashion  has  been  earned  too  far. 
Districts  have  been  explored  simply  because 
they  gave  a  chance  to  their  painter  to  pose 
as  a  sort  of  Columbus,  or  at  best,  to  bring 
in  some  [let  trick  of  his  own  brnsli.     But 
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when  governed  by  a  real   eye  for  the  pic 
turesque,  this  new  seeking  for  kingdoms  to 
conquer  does  nothing  but   good.     In  these 
days  every  one  has  been  through  Picardy, 
but  not  many,  perhaps,  of  the  thousands  who 
have  watched  its  endless  poplars  defile  like 
ghosts  before  the  windows  of  a  French  ex- 
press, have  guessed  its  capabilities  for  art, 
more  than  they  have  divined  the  beauty 
[t  lurks  in  its  very  sameness,  and  in  the 
;id  simplicity  of  the  life  led  among  its 
David  Murray  has  conquered  it  for 
A  French  painter  or  two,  with  Corot, 

less,  among  them,  found  subjects  there 

g  ago,  but  Mr.  Murray  has  been  the  first 
make  the  facts  of  the  place  govern  his 
*k.      Months   he   spent   there,   near   the 
"""age    of     Longpre-les-Corps-Saints,     and 
ame  so  enthusiastic  over  its  capabilities, 
196  for  the  time,  at  least,  peat  morasses, 
x)lina    poplars,    blue-trousered    peasants, 
I  sturdy -limbed  paysannesy  are  for  him  of 
Q,[;  essence  of  art. 
"    lefore  the  conquests  of  Louis  XIII.  and 
"Roi  Soleil"  the  ancient  province  of 
irdy  was  the  northern  bulwark  of  Paris, 
lay   ju«t   within   what   used   to    be   the 
nish  frontier,  with  Calais  at  its  northern, 
:  Kocroy  in  Champagne,  just  beyond  its 
them  extremity.     In  extent  it  was  about 
-  ^  al  to  Kent,  Surrey  and  Sussex  combined, 
or  about   half  the  size  of  Normandy.     Its 
name  is  not  so  old  as  is  generally  supposed. 
Before  the  thirteenth  century  it  is  only  to 
be  found  in  the  form  Picard,  as  applied  to 
the  people.     For  this  term   the   derivation 
usually  given  is  one  from  pic,  a  pike  or  lance, 
to  the   use  of   which  the   Picards   have  in 
recent  times  been  said  to  have  been  once 
much  disposed.     But  there  is  little  to  support 
the  tradition,  and  it  now  seems  more  likely 
that  the  term  was  originally  a   nickname, 
founded  on  the  quick  tempers,  not  only  of 
the  Picards  proper,  but  of  the  natives  gene- 
rally of  their   part  of   France   and   of   the 
neighbouring   province    of    Belgium.       The 
name  began  to  be  in  use  in  Paris  in  the  time 
of  Philip  Augustus.     One  of  the  "  nations  " 
of  the  University  was  known  as  that  of  the 
Picards.     Matthew  Paris   relates   that   the 
great  "town  and  gown"  riot  of  1229  was 
provoked  "  by  the  students  from  the  Flemish 
frontier,  commonly   called    *  Picards.'  "       A 
peculiar  hastiness  of  temper  is  still  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  northern  populations.     They 
have  a  knack  of^  flying  into  a  thin,  wiry,  but 
vehement   rage,    upon    what    seems   to   an 
Ajiglo-Saxon,    absurdly   slight    provocation. 
Home  years  ago,  I  was  dining  at  the  table 
d'hdte  in  a  Dutch  country  hotel,  and  chatting 


pleasantly  with  a  young  man  who  had  told 
me  he  was  from  Doftai,  w^hen  the  host,  know- 
ing that  I  was  interested  in  art,  told  me 
across  the  table  that  my  neighbour  was  a 
painter.  The  explosion  that  followed  was 
as  dispropprtionate  to  its  cause  as  a  magazine 
to  a  matcht  "  Was  he  to  be  followed  by 
his  metier  wherever  he  went,  &c."  The 
word  **  picard  "  seems  to  express  this  temper 
exactly,  and  some  little  incident,  like  that  I 
have  recounted,  will  come  under  the  obser- 
vation of  the  traveller  every  day  he  spends 
among  these  districts  on  the  Flemish  frontier. 
Ancient  Picardy  was  made  up  of  the 
feudal  lordships  of  Penthieu,  Amiens,  Ver- 
mandois,  Artois,  Guisnes,  Saint  Pol,  Soissons, 
Valois,  &c.,  which  were  successively  incor- 
porated into  the  domain  of  the  French  crown. 
Amiens  was  the  capital.  When  the  division 
into  departments  was  made,  the  province  was 
cut  up  into  Somme,  Pas-de-Calais,  Aisne,  and 
Oise.  For  most  people  the  attraction  of 
Picardy  will  always  lie  in  its  cities.  These 
will  not  compare  with  those  in  some  other 
parts  of  France,  in  Normandy,  for  instance, 
or  on  the  Loire,  but  they  each  have  a  decided 
character  of  their  own ;  their  charms,  such 
as  they  are,  are  more  easily  felt  than  those 
of  the  country  in  which  they  stand,  and  their 
associations  have  a  peculiar  power  over  an 
English  imagination.  The  gate  of  Picardy  is 
Calais,  that  sti-angely  forlorn  little  town, 
over  whose  ramparts  the  leopards  of  England 
have  flown  longer  than  any  other  flag.  Few 
places  in  Europe  can  be  less  attractive  in 
themselves ;  it  is  cold  and  bare,  while,  in 
spite  of  St.  Pierre  les  Calais,  it  has  an  extra- 
ordinary share  of  that  stunted  look  so  often 
given  by  the  tight  embrace  of  a  fortified 
enceinte.  But  Philippa  and  Eustache  de  St. 
Pien-e,  Queen  Mary's  heart  and  Laurence 
Sterne's  "  remise "  combine  to  make  every 
English  tourist  peer  curiously  out  on  so 
much  as  he  can  see,  while  the  train  blunders 
about  between  the  Gare  Maritime  and  the 
Gare  Centrale.  Down  to  1346  Calais  had 
never  obeyed  one  master  long.  At  one 
time  under  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  at 
another  under  those  of  Guisnes  and  Boulogne, 
she  first  came  under  the  direct  authority  of 
the  French  crown  during  the  reign  of  Philip 
Augustus.  In  1303  she  entered  the  Hanse- 
atic  League,  but  forty-three  years  later  she 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Edward  III.  after  the 
famous  leaguer.  For  212  years,  a  longer 
period  than  that  which  gave  our  neighbours 
in  their  own  opinion,  an  indefeasible  right  to 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the  English  flag  waved 
over  Calais.  Some  years  after  its  surprise 
and  capture  by  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  1558,. 
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it  passed  for  a  time  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  so  that  it  was  not  until  1596  that 
it  became  finally  French,  and  less  than  two 
centuries  after  that,  the  white  flag  of  the 
Bourbons  gave  place  to  the  tricolour.  After 
the  capture  of  the  town  by  Edward,  the 
inhabitants  had  the  option  given  them  of 
declaring  for  England  and  I'etaining  their 
homes,  or  of  migrating  into  France.  Curiously 
enough,  the  only  leading  citizen  who  elected 
to  become  English  and  stick  to  his  own 
rooftree,  was  Eustache  de  St.  Pierre  himself, 
whose  name  has  grown  into  a  sort  of  monu- 
ment of  the  siege  and  the  heroic  sun'ender. 


tour,  it  seems  to  me  that  few  people  know 
anything  about  it.  Perhaps  that  is  because 
there  is  not  much  to  know,  and  in  fact  it  is 
curious  how  little  impression  history  has 
made  on  the  place.  Its  character  seems  to 
be  stamped  upon  it  by  the  brand-new-looking 
Cathedral,  whose  uncultivated  dome  crowns 
the  Haute  Tille.  This  dome  is  almost  as 
great  an  outrage  as  the  iron  spire  at  Rouen. 
Montreui],  the  home  of  La  Fleur,  is  a  stupid 
little  place,  hangiag  to  the  side  of  a  hill  on 
which  a  Vauban  citadel  is  perched.  It  played 
its  part  in  the  long  wars  with  England,  and 
down  to  the   year    1789  it  retained  many 
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Dessin's  hotel,  in  the  Rue  Boyale,  which 
even  French  guide-books  acknowledge  owed 
its  fame  to  Sterne,  has  now  become  a  viusie. 
It  wan  bought  by  the  town  some  years  ago, 
and  filled  with  a  strange  collection  of  insects, 
shells,  and  pictures.  Among  the  latter,  there 
is  a  curious  painted  lampoon  on  Madame  de 
Pompadour. 

Of  Boulogne  it  i-equires  a  bold  man  to 
write  at  this  time  of  day.  The  place  is 
a  suburb  of  London,  and,  like  many  of 
those,  is  accepted  as  familiar  rather  than 
really  known.  Putting  aside  the  stratum  of 
society  which  calls  it  "  Boolong,"  and  beheves 
that  Ave  hours  in  its  street^  are  a  foreign 


privileges  which  had  been  given  to  it  for  its 
heroic  resistance  to  our  Edwards  and  to  the 
Emperor.  Someof  the  scenesinii«4j/taerai/M 
take  place  at  Montreuil,  but  its  greatest 
celebrity  is  the  son  provided  for  it  in 
Sterne's  famous  valet. 

Abbei'ille  is  to  the  Somme  what  Montreuil 
is  to  the  Canche.  It  lies  not  more  than  a  few 
miles  beyond  the  inland  extremity  of  its 
embouchure,  those  wide  sands  over  which  the 
tide  races  twice  a  day.  Abbeville  is  now  far 
less  known  than  it  should  be.  In  the  old 
days,  when  it  lay  on  one  of  the  high  roads  to 
Paris,  every  travelled  Englishman  was  more 
or  less  familiar  with  its  quaint  streets,  and 
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with  the  old-world  effect  it  produced  apoQ 
those  approaching  it  from  Montreuil.  The 
impression  it  made  upon  Mr.  Ruskin  is  so 
delightfully  told  in  Pratenta,  that  I  must 
give  myself  the  pleasure  of  quoting  his 
words  :  "  You  stopped  at  the  hrow  of  the  hill 
to  put  the  drag  on,  and  looked  up  to  see 
where  you  were  ;  and  there  lay  beneath  you, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  on  either  side, 
this  wonderful  valley  of  the  Somme,  with  line 
on  line  of  tufted  aspen  and  tall  poplar, 
making  the  blue  distances  more  exquisite  in 
bloom  by  the  gleam  of  their  leaves.  And  in 
the   midst  of  it,    by  the   glittering   of   the 


work  and  massive  wails  of  bastion  seen 
beyond ;  then  came  the  hollow  thunder  of 
the  drawbridge  and  shadow  of  the  gate,  and 
in  an  instant  you  were  in  the  gay  street  of  a 
populous  yet  peaceful  city^ — a  fellowship  of 
ancient  houses  set  beside  each  other,  with  all 
the  active  companionship  of  business  and 
Bociableness  of  old  friends,  and  yet  each  with 
the  staid  and  self-possessed  look  of  country 
houses,  surrounded  by  hereditary  fields,  or 
country  villages  nestled  in  forgotten  glens  : 
each  with  its  own  character  and  fearlessly 
independent  ways,  its  own  steep  gable,  nar- 
row   or    wide ;     its    special    little    peaked 
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divided  streams  of  its  river,  lay  the  clustered 
mossy  roofs  of  Abbeville,  like  a  purple  flake 
of  cloud,  with  the  precipitous  mass  of  the 
Cathedral  towers  risiDg  mountainous  through 
tliem,  and  here  and  thei-e,  in  the  midst  of 
them,  spaces  of  garden  close  set  with  pure 
green  troes,  bossy  and  perfect.  So  you 
trotted  down  the  bill  between  bright  chalk 
banks,  with  a  cottage  or  two  nestled  into 
their  rtcesses,  and  little  round  children  roll- 
ing about  like  apples  before  the  dooi-s  ;  and  at 
the  bottom  you  Ciime  into  a  space  of  open 
park  ground,  divided  by  stately  avenues  of 
chestnut  and  acacia,  with  long  banks  of  out- 


windows,  set  this  way  and  that,  as  the  fancy 
took  them ;  its  most  jiarticularly  odd 
corners,  and  outs  and  ins  of  wall  to  make  the 
most  of  the  ground  and  sunshine ;  its  own 
turret  staircase  in  the  inner  angle  of  thu 
courtyard ;  its  own  designs  and  fancies  in 
carving  of  bracket  and  beam ;  its  own  only 
bridge  over  the  clear  branchletof  the  Sonune 
that  rippled  at  its  garden  gate."  This,  alas, 
is  not  the  Abbeville  of  to-day.  But  even 
now,  much  of  what  Mr.  Ruskin  has  written 
need  not  be  blotted.  No  French  town  that 
I  have  ever  seen  reminds  one  so  much  of  the 
long  alliance  between  FruDce  and  Scotland, 
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and  one  continually  encounters  an  old  white- 
washed house,  of  which  the  counterpart  is  to 
be  found  in  some  odoriferous  ''close"  of 
Auld  Heekie. 

My  own  introduction  to  Abbeville  was 
accidental.  In  1878  I  spent  a  night  at 
Boulogne,  and  started  next  morning  for 
Paris.  The  train  left  at  six,  and  as  my  habit 
was,  I  mounted  the  best  filled  third-class 
carriage  I  could  see.  It  had  six  compart- 
ments, and  by  the  time  we  were  off  not  a  seat 
was  empty.  Most  of  the  voyageurs  were  in 
gala  dress,  and  were  bound  for  Abbeville,  but 
a  few  were  chasseurs^  in  all  the  magnificence 
of  velvet  coats,  be-tasselled  game-bags,  and 
other  operatic  finery.  Besides  myself,  there 
were  two  other  English  in  the  carriage,  a 
British  matron  and  her  lord  on  their  way  to 
Paris  and  the  Exhibition.  My  French  has 
its  faults,  but  it  was  good  enough  to  delude 
this  amiable  pair  into  believing  their  lan- 
guage a  mystery  to  all  but  themselves,  and 
they  proceeded  to  express  their  ideas  on  the 
company  with  some  freedom.  So  long  as 
they  kept  their  tongues  off  me,  I  bore  it  all 
like  a  stoic,  but  when  they  came  in  due 
rotation  to  my  personal  appearance,  I 
delivered  them  up  to  the  avengers.  No 
doubt  it  was  mean,  but  I  ti'anslated  their 
remarks  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  soon 
raised  such  a  storm  that  when  we  stopped  at 
Staples,  the  pair  fled  from  what  they  must 
have  thought  a  gang  of  homicidal  lunatics. 
All  this,  of  course,  melted  such  ice  as  was  left 
between  my  fellow-travellers  and  myself, 
with  the  result  that  when  the  train  came  to 
a  standstill  in  Abbeville  station,  I  sur- 
rendered my  tickets  and  stayed  where  I  was. 
As  a  rule,  a  gallant  Gaul  does  not  go  out  of  his 
way  to  do  promiscuous  services,  even  for  his 
friends,  but  when  a  Frenchman  of  the  lower 
orders  does  make  up  his  mind  to  forget  him- 
self and  be  obliging,  he  does  it  with  the  wit 
of  an  Irishman  and  with  a  grace  that  is 
entirely  his  own.  So  among  the  holiday- 
makers  I  soon  found  one  who  made  an 
admirable  guide.  He  wore  a  black  velvet 
waistcoat,  and  a  peculiar  hat,  as  well  as  other 
signs  that  his  daily  business  was  not  to  look 
after  living  people,  but  he  knew  a  good  deal 
about  Abbeville  that  you  don't  find  in  guide- 
books, and  what  you  do,  I  could  tell  him. 

The  church  of  St.  Wulfran  is  one  of  the 
many  in  France  which  have  been  spoilt  by 
an  over  ambitious  plan.  Like  Beauvais  it 
has  never  been  completed,  and  in  spite  of  the 
elaborate  restoration  of  which  for  years  it 
has  been  the — the  victim,  I  was  going  to  say 
— unfinished  it  is  likely  to  remain.  The 
west  front  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  Flam- 


boyant in  France,  but  it  has  suffered  greatly, 
and  the  nave  behind  it  is  only  kept  up  at  all 
by  a  perfect  network  of  ties,  buttresses,  and 
iron  contrivances  of  every  kind.  The  in- 
terior is  remai'kable  for  its  tall  proportions. 
The  nave  is  but  twenty-five  feet  wide,  but 
rises  to  a  height  of  ninety-six  feet,  which  is 
also  its  length.  It  now  shines  with  fresh 
paint  and  gold.  One  of  the  most  picturesque 
"bits"  about  St.  Wulfran's  is  the  apse, 
which  rises  above  a  narrow  branch  of  the 
Somme,  into  which  it  is  only  kept  from  slip- 
ping by  various  rude  contrivances  that  make 
it  more  picturesque  than  ever. 

The  high-water  mark  of  the  German  in- 
vasion sixteen  years  ago  lies  between  Amiens 
and  Abbeville.  Just  before  the  war  the 
latter  had  been  disestablished  as  a  fortress, 
but  the  demolition  of  its  ramparts  had  not 
yet  begun,  and  when  Sedan  had  been  lost, 
they  were  rapidly  put  into  a  state  of  defence. 
Against  them  the  "Prussiens"  made  no 
serious  effort,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
peace  was  signed  that  the  town  received  a 
small  garrison  of  German  troops.  The  good 
Abbevilleois  are  apt,  in  consequence,  to  talk 
as  if  they  had  won  a  great  battle,  and  put 
the  first  check  on  Bismarck's  triumph  ! 

Six  or  seven  miles  below  Abbeville  lies 
St.  Valery,  the  most  momentous  spot  in 
France  for  an  Englishman.  For  it  was 
thence  that  on  the  29th  of  September,  1066, 
"William  the  Conqueror  sailed  for  England, 
and  lifted  our  history  out  of  a  state  of  pre- 
lude. St.  Valery  is  really  a  double  town  ; 
the  part  called  La  Ferte,  or  the  Ville  Basse, 
on  the  bay,  and  the  Ville  Haute,  on  the  higher 
ground  a))ove.  The  two  are  separated  by 
the  ill-built  Courgain,  or  fisherman's  quarter, 
and  the  long  Jiue,  once  Qtuii,  du  BomereL 
In  the  centre  of  the  harbour  at  La  Ferte, 
there  is  a  curious  old  buttressed  building, 
now  used  as  a  sort  of  warehouse,  on  which 
a  slab  of  zinc  has  been  fixed  to  commemorate 
William's  embarkation.  St.  Valery  had  an 
awful  time  of  it  during  the  Hundred  Years 
"War.  It  was  burnt  in  turns  by  the  English 
and  by  the  troops  of  Charles  the  Bad,  of 
Navarre.  Louis  XL  destroyed  it  to  keep  it 
out  of  our  hands,  and  in  later  years  it  was 
sacked  by  the  Leaguers,  the  Royalists,  and 
the  Spaniards.  So  often  and  so  terribly  did 
it  suffer  that  M.  Louandre,  the  historian  of 
Abbeville,  and  the  "  Comte  de  Pouthieu," 
says  that  history  has  failed  to  keep  count  of 
its  disasters. 

The  glory  of  Picardy  is,  of  course,  Amiens, 
its  most  prosperous  town  and  its  finest  church. 
It  is  curious  how  a  great  cathedral  so  entirely 
dominates  all  but  the  most  important  cities. 
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We  don't  say  the  dome  o[  LoudoD,  or  of 
Home,  or  the  towers  of  Paris,  but  we  do  talk 
of  the  west  front  of  Rouen,  the  north  aisle  of 
York,  or  the  spires  of  Cologne.  And  so 
Amieus  means  the  cathedral  a  good  deal 
ofteuer  than  it  means  the  town. 

To  my  mind  one  of  the  strangest  pheno- 
mena in  the  history  of  art  is  the  contradic- 
tion between  the  spirit  of  French  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture and  that  of  every  other  art  thej 
practised.  In  building  their  churches  the 
French  and  the  English  seem  to  have  ex- 
changed principles.  The  reticence  and  regard 
for  form,  proportion  and  unity,  which  govern 
the  productions  of  French  writers,  French 
painters,  and  French  actors  were  ignored  by 
the  architects,  and  the  opposite  quality  of  an 
intense  subjectivity  embraced  in  their  stead. 


In    the    whole    length    and 
breadth  of   France  there  is 
scarcely    an    instance    of    a 
great  chui-cb  built  on  a  care- 
fully-balanced    design,    like 
those  of  Salisbury  or  Wells. 
Imagination    is    allowed    to 
run  riot  and  to  pile  one  upon 
another  shapes  which  require 
the  harmonising  hand  of  time 
to    justify    their    existence. 
The  west  front  of  Rouen  has 
been  turned  by  the  rain  and 
the  smoke  of  centuries  into 
one  of  the  most  poetic  things 
in   the    world.      But    as    a 
design  it  throws  to  the  winds 
thutie  qualities  of  fitness  and 
proportion  on  which  French 
art,  aH  a  rule,  is  apt  to  over- 
concentrate  its  mind.     It  is 
just   the   same   at    Amiens. 
The  great  portals  are   mag- 
nificent ;  so  are  the  clustered 
pinnacles  and  buttresses   of 
the  apse ;  so  is  the  Jlicke  ; 
and  so,  within,  is  the  soaring 
height.      But   none   of   these 
things  help  each  other,  and 
each  servfai  to  draw  our  eyee 
to  some   complementary  de- 
fect.     The  western  porches 
dwarf    the   west    front ;    the 
Jlic/ai    is    lost    on    the     hnge 
mass  of  the  roof  ;  the  internal 
height  is  so  great  that  the 
vault  which  ends  it  has  had 
to   be  kept   thin,  poor   and 
■niesquin,  to  save  weight.    All 
these   defects  correspond   to 
faults  which  are  common  in 
English  painting,  in  Ekigliah 
poems,  and    plays,  and    novels,    but    which 
are     rare     in    English    architecture.       Our 
cathedrals  are  often,  nearly  always  in  fact, 
combinations    of    one    style   with    another. 
But  that  is  because  they  are  the  work  of 
different    ages.      Those    parts    which    have 
been  carried   out   at  once  have  a  balanced 
intention  which  is  rare  in    the    cathedrals 
that  were    rising  at  the  same   moment    in 
France.     Where  it  does  occur,  as  in  the  west 
front  of  Notre  Dame,  it  has  a  poverty  that 
recalls  the  less  satisfactory  features  of  our 
own  churches.     As  works    of   fine  art    the 
best  of  the  English  cathedrals  are  the  finest 
in  the  world,  because  they  avoid  the  mistakes 
which  8[mil  Amiens.      Their  vaults  are  not 
forced  too  far  up  into  the  sky,  so  they  have 
a  far  greater  richness  and  variety  than  any 
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to  be  found  abroad.  Moderation  in  height 
of  roof  allows  towers  and  spires  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  masses  beneath  them, 
while  greater  flexibility  of  plan  gives  scope 
for  that  varied  outline  in  which  churches 
Kke  Salisbury,  York,  Durham,  and  many 
more,  are  absolutely  unrivalled. 

If  the  cathedral  is  the  glory  of  Amiens, 
its  sculpture  is  the  glory  of  the  cathedral. 
I  shall  say  nothing  about  it,  however,  for 
two  moat  excellent  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  lead  me  a  great  deal  too  far ; 
in  the  second,  Mr.  Ruskin  has  written  about 
it  already*  To  a  patriotic  Englishman,  per- 
haps the  strongest  feeling  it  suggests  is 
futile  rage  against  the  fanatics  who  de- 
stroyed so  much  of  our  own  wealth  in  the 
same  kind. 

The  M%L8ee  de  Ficardie  has  its  location  at 
Amiens,  in  a  building  raised  between  1854 
and  1864,  on  the  site  once  occupied  by  the 
Arsenal.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
French  provincial  museums,  but  its  architec- 
ture is  ambitious  rather  than  happy.  The 
contents  are  of  the  usual  character.  The 
collection  of  pictures  has  a  curious  effect 
through  the  over  representation  of  the  school 
of  David,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of 
those  schools  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  which 
might  have  relieved  its  weight.  Of  the 
many  industries  now  earned  on  at  Amiens, 
the  oldest  and  the  most  interesting  to  look  at 
is  the  manufacture  of  cotton  velvets,  or  vel- 
veteens. On  this  some  five  and  twenty 
thousand  operatives  are  employed.  Down  to 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  with 
England,  nearly  all  the  work  was  done  by 
hand,  but  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, machinery  has  almost  entirely  super- 
seded the  old  hand-looms.  The  most  curious 
thing  to  see  in  the  process  of  making  velvet 
is  the  cutting  of  the  pile.  In  the  case  of  cot- 
ton velvet,  this  is  done  longitudinally;  in 
that  of  silk,  transversely,  by  a  machine  which 
seldom  commits  a  fault.  When  it  does  make 
a  slip,  and  takes  a  bit  out  of  the  piece,  the 
two  edges  are  brought  together  by  the 
needle,  and  a  new  bit  put  in  if  necessary, 
without  lefiving  the  slightest  trace  of  damage. 
Before  being  dyed,  every  piece  is  passed 
several  times  over  a  slab  of  metal,  heated 
to  whiteness,  in  order  to  remove  the  fluff. 

Amiens  is,  or  was  until  very  lately,  the 
only  place  to  make  the  material  known  as 
Utrecht  velvet.  The  trade  is  of  very  great 
antiquity.  Originally,  the  goats'  wool  yam 
used  in  it  was  spun  in  the  H^SLst,  and  came  to 
France  by  Smyrna  and  Constantinople.  It 
was  so  in*egular  in  quality  that  every  piece 
of  velvet  made  of  it  had  to  be  much  cut  and 


manipulated  before  it  could  be  offered  for 
sale  ;  but  within  the  last  forty  years  English 
spinners  have  taken  up  the  trade,  and  have 
supplied  the  yarn  of  which  the  splendid 
velvets  now  used  for  the  best  furniture  are 
made. 

All  this  has  Httle  enough  to  do  with  the 
picturesqueness  of  Picardy.  To  find  that  at 
its  best  we  must  get  out  into  the  open  coun- 
try between  Amiens  and  Abbeville.  But 
before  doing  so,  I  should  like  to  take  the 
reader  for  a  moment  to  what  in  some  way  is 
the  most  interesting  town  in  the  province. 
I  mean  "  the  little  town  of  P^ronne  la 
Pucelle,"  which  lies  within  its  walls  among 
the  green  meadows  of  the  Somme,  about  as 
far  above  Amiens  as  Abbeville  is  below  it. 
In  ancient  days,  Peronne  was  reputed  im- 
pregnable. She  was  a  sort  of  inland  Calais, 
her  ditches  always  full  of  water  ;  the  streams 
of  the  Somme  and  of  a  smaller  river  which 
here  joins  it  from  the  east,  winding  about 
her  towers  and  adding  to  the  difficulties  of  a 
siege.  Even  in  1870  she  was  only  reduced 
by  the  cruel  bombardment  of  her  civil  build- 
ings, and  through  the  knowledge  that  a 
successful  resistance  could  not  better  the 
condition  of  France.  Had  the  heights  on 
which  the  Prussian  guns  were  established 
been  defended  by  forts,  she  might  have  pre- 
served her  virginity,  even  through  that  cam- 
paign. Not,  however,  that  her  right  to  call 
herself  "  Pucelle  "  was  verv  clear  before  it, 
for  in  1465  she  was  fairly  taken  by  the 
troops  of  Charles  the  Bold.  It  was  three 
years  later  that  Louis  XI.  paid  that  visit  to 
his  vassal  of  ivhich  Scott  made  such  excellent 
use.  Headers  of  Qtventin  Durwwrd  will 
remember  how  the  king  progressed  to 
Peronne  at  the  very  moment  that  he  had 
stirred  up  rebellion  against  Chai'les  among 
the  Li^geois,  and  that  as  Cr^vecoeur  put  it, 
"  Nothing  less  than  the  very  bottom  of  the 
rat-trap  would  serve  the  crafty  old  politician.*' 
Charles  offered  him  a  house  in  the  town  with 
the  command  of  a  gate  and  of  a  bridge  over 
the  Somme.  But  no;  Louis  espied  the 
banners  of  some  subjects  of  his  own  whom 
he  had  reason  to  dread  floating  from  the 
housetops,  and  insisted  on  being  accommo- 
dated in  that  castle  of  Peronne  in  which  one 
of  his  own  forbears,  Charles  the  Simple, 
had  been  starved  to  death  by  the  Comte  de 
Yermandois,  an  ancestor  of  the  man  whose 
vengeance  he  himself  was  at  that  very  moment 
doing  his  utmost  to  deserve.^  All  that  is 
left  of  the  castle  now  stands  on  one  df  the 
bastions  of  the  modern  enceinte.  It  consists 
of   four   large    towers   of    sandstone,    with 

^  Comines. 
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conical  roofs.  Two  flank  the  entrance,  and 
a  third  is  pointed  out  as  the  prison  of  Loiur. 
The  town  of  Peroune,  which  was  half  de- 
stroyed  by  the   Prussian  bomhardment,  is 

The  cream  of  the  Somme  valley,  no  far  as 
its  peculiarities  go,  lies  between  Amiens  and 
Abbeville,  or  to  be  more  particular  still, 
between  Picquigny  and  I/)ngpr6-les-Corps 
Saints.  Between  these  two  points  the  Som- 
me  is  partly  canalised,  but  it  also  finds  its 
way  through  many  minute  water  courses 
among  the  fields,  opening  out  continually  into 
the  shallow  lakes  caused  by  the  rise  Of  the 


hole,  and  the  cathedral  of  Amiens  came  from 
a  very  inconsiderable  cutting  in  the  hills 
near  Picquigny,  It  will  be  long,  then,  be- 
fore all  the  get-at-able  peat  is  exhausted, 
incessant  though  the  cutting  is.  This  opera- 
tion employs  three  pairs  of  hands.  One  man 
cuts  the  peat.  He  stands  at  the  edge  of  the 
cutting,  slicing  it  oS  in  long  slices  with  a 
weapon  like  a  short,  heavy  scythe,  fixed  at 
the  end  of  a  pole.  A  second  man  lifta  the 
slices,  cuts  them  crosswise  into  smaller  places, 
and  loads  these  on  a  flat  wheelbarrow,  very 
like  those  we  use  for  bricks,  only  much  larger. 
This  a  sturdy  young  woman  wheels  off  to  the 
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ude  in  the  depression  left  by  the  peat  cutters. 
For  the  industry  hereabouts  in  the  valley  is 
the  cutting  of  peat.  The  peasant  proprietors 
have  eacli  a  strip  of  land,  some  very  Hmall, 
none  very  large,  and  they  find  the  best  way 
to  exploit  it  in  to  take  it  up  and  sell  it.  It 
sounds  as  though  such  a  proceeding  must 
soon  come  to  an  end,  but  it  is  wonderful 
what  an  amount  of  denudation  a  good  breadth 
of  country  can  stand.  Great  cities  can  be 
built  of  the  bricks  taken  from  a  few  acres  of 
land  without  the  scar  being  very  deep. 
Modem  Edinburgh  was  built  with  stone 
taken  from  a  quarry,  which  is  but  a  small 


barge  or  punt,  on  which  the  turf  is  to  be 
transported  to  the  nearest  town.  The  peat 
beds  are  separated  from  one  another  by  nar- 
row banks  on  which  the  characteristic  Carolina 
poplars  find  room  to  grow.  These  grow  fast, 
ore  wonderfully  tenacious  of  life,  and  afiord 
an  inexhaustible  interest  to  the  artist.  In 
the  early  spring  they  are  graceful  in  their 
nakedness ;  later  they  break  out  in  "  rosy 
plumelets,"  which  make  the  whole  country 
blush  a  delicate  pink  ;  these  fall  and  over  the 
reddened  soil,  the  tender,  yellowish  green  of 
the  first  leaves  throws  down  its  shadow  in 
the  mid-day  sun.     By  Jnne  the  yellow  has 


disappeared,  and  the  trees  have  put  ou  the 
grey-green  mantle  they  wear  until  October 
brings  another  change,  and  roben  them  first 
in  a  positive  yellow  aud  afterwards  in  a  rich, 
russet  red.  In  tlie  sii  score  of  pictures 
painted  by  Mr.  Murray  at  Longpri  all  these 
changes  are  recorded,  and  as  we  looked  at  his 
work  a  few  weeks  ago,  at  the  Fine  Art 
Society's,  we  found  it  hard  to  decide  which 
was  best  fitted  for  art.  But  these  trees  are 
not  planted  for  the  sake  of  being  painted, 
and  within  the  last  few  days  I  have  heaivi 
that  much  of  the  country  about  Longpre  has 
been  shaved  clean  of  them.  Their  maturity, 
I  suppose,  had  arrived,  and  they  had  to 
disappear  to  make  room  for  a  new  crop. 

The  vitality  of  this  poplar  is  perhaps  its 
most  striking  quality  to  a  stranger.  Cut  one 
down,  cut  it  into  lengths,  and  split  these  ; 
and  the  rails  you  thus  get  will  be  covered 
with  shoots  and  foliage  a  few  weeks  after 
you  stick  them  in  the  ground.  The  rich 
dampness  of  the  land  is,  of  course,  all  in 
favourof  such  tenacity,  but  still  it  is  startling 


to  find  that  what  was  a  bare  lattice  fence  in 
March  is  green  hedge  in  May.  Feat  and 
poplars,  those  are  two  features  of  the  country. 
A  third  is  furnished  by  the  flocks  of  long- 
legged  sheep,  which  feed  by  the  waysides, 
and  along  the  banks  between  ono  artilicial 
etang  and  another.  To  the'se  a  regular  pas- 
ture is  unknown.  They  live  upon  what  they 
can  pick  up  during  country  walks.  Their 
owner,  if  an  old  man,  or  if  he  be  still  of  an 
age  to  do  harder  work,  a  son  or  a  daughter, 
starts  in  the  early  morning  and  drives  them 
out  for  half  the  day  along  some  cAenun 
vicinal,  turning  at  noon,  making  towards 
home  for  the  remaining  hours.  For  a 
Ficardian  sheep  such  a  life  seems  strangely 
appropriate.  It  is  a  thin,  spindle-shanked, 
lop-eared  species,  with  a  look  of  business 
about  it  quite  foreign  to  animals  who  have 
no  anxiety  about  their  dinner.  In  some 
pieces  the  shepherd  stays  out  all  night  with 
the  sheep.  When  the  weather  is  hot,  he 
merely  wraps  himself  in  a  rough  eapoU,  and 
stretched  by  the  side  of  his  dog,  he  takes  bis 
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reet  in  some  place  of  security,  like  that  by 
the  wayside  cross.  In  colder  weather  a 
carious  coDtrivance  comes  into  play.  This 
is  a  very  long  wheelbarrow,  with  a  sort  of 
roof  to  it,  like  a  disproportioned  kennel  on 
wheels.  Into  this  the  shepherd  creeps  head- 
fra^most,  as  often  ae  not  permitting  his  dog 
to  follow  him,  and  snuggle  by  his  side  till 
morning.  Such  sheep  farming  as  this  speaks 
eloquently  of  the  frugality  of  the  French 
peasant,  and  all  his  industries  hereabouts 
are  on  the  same  modest  scale.  Many  of  the 
homesteads  have  small  orchards  about  them, 
from  which  apples  enough  for  a  few  bottles 


Dotted  over  the  ground  there  are  numbers 
of  little  huts,  some  very  rude,  others  well 
built  and  fitted  inside  Uke  the  kitchen  of  a 
Thames  house-boat.  In  these  the  sportsman 
lies  up  and  waits  for  such  victims  as  may  be 
decoyed  within  reach  of  his  gun.  For  the 
marait  is  plentifully  decorated  with  wooden 
decoy  ducks,  sometimes  floating,  but  more 
often  stuck  on  poles,  which  do  not  as  a  rule 
coincide  in  length  with  the  level  of  the 
water.  The  effect  of  this  may  be  guessed, 
and  it  is  wonderful  that  the  most  foolish  of 
fowls  can  be  caught  by  such  transparent 
lying.     In  whatever  else  he  may  be  want- 


of  cider  are  counted  rather  than  measured  or 
weighed.  Here  and  there  too,  a  wondering 
tree  blooms  with  its  promise  of  fruit  on  the 
edges  of  the  maraig,  and  its  produce  is 
as  carefully  nursed  and  ingathered  as  the 
rest.  The  winter  industry  in  the  valley 
is  the  spinning  of  flax  and  jute,  and  the 
weaving  of  the  latter  into  sacks  for  the 
neighbouring  towns.  In  nearly  every  cot- 
tage A  loom  stands  in  some  dark  comer,  to 
be  brought  into  fuller  evidence  when  autumn 
is  over,  and  all  the  women  are  more  or  less 
trained  to  its  use. 

In  the  marshes  about  Longpr6  duck  shoot- 
ing goes  on  with  more  patience  than  s 


ing,  the  French  sportsman  is  rich  in  two  of 
the  virtues  of  his  class.  He  abounds  in 
patience  and  enthusiasm.  For  a  long  day 
and  for  days  together,  he  will  tramp  across 
fields,  lie  perdu  behind  trees  or  in  ditches, 
stand  knee  deep  in  the  marsh,  and  never  hit 
or  even  see,  a  feather.  But  for  all  this  he 
will  think  himself  amply  rewarded  if  at  Inst 
he  get  a  disabling  pellet  into  a  single  duck, 
and  when  he  biings  the  creature  home  he 
will  be  escorted  by  the  whole  village  to  his 
door  I 

The  Picard  is  well-bred,  shrewd,  and  gen- 
tly superstitious.  I  say  well-bred  because 
he  has,  to  an  eminent  degree,  that  native 
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dignity  and  polish  of  manner  which  so  often 
seems  to  be  developed  by  severe  conditions. 
He  givas  no  sign  of  southern  expansiveness, 
and  he  understands  liis  rights.  But  he^ 
aud  still  more  especially  she — has  the  power 
of  repose,  the  faculty  for  choosing  his  words, 
and  the  readiness  to  forget — tor  a  moment — 
his  personal  comfort,  in  which  fine  manner. 
so  largely  consists.  The  nenrest  approach 
in  all  this  to  the  Ficard  is,  perhaps,  the 
Highlander  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Boss  or 
Sutherland.  In  superstition  too  there  is  a 
certain  community  between  the  two  races. 
In  Picardy  the  intiuence  of  the  priest  is  less 
than  it  is  in  many  other  parts  of  France,  but 
roads  and  fields  bristle  with  crossex,  and 
individuals  who  disregard  the  usual  marks 
of  respect  before  them  are  as  yet  unknown. 
Each  farm  has  a  special  cross,  and  the  site 
for  it  is  usually  od  some  piece  of  laud  with 
which  the  peasitnt  can  not  do  much  in  the 
way  of  tillage.  At  the  blessing  of  the  fields 
on  St.  John's  Day,  each  of  these  forms  a 
station  and  has  a  little  fluttering  altar  to 
itself.  One  of  the  pictures  exhibited  at  the 
Fine  Art  Society's  Gallery  was  called  a 
"  House  of  Sorrow."  it  was  tlie  front  of 
a  cottage  in  which  a  child  had  died.  On 
the  right  rose  a  tall  cross,  with  a  halo  like 
that     in   our    woodcut,   ulxive     tlie   figure. 


Beside  it  a  wooden  snake  with  an  apple  in 
its  mouth  was  nailed  to  the  wall.  This  is 
"the  enemy."  On  the  ground,  by  the  thres- 
hold, a  small  cross  of  white  paper  was  stuck 
into  the  ground.  Through  the  open  door- 
way we  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  dark- 
ened room  with  two  extinguished  candles 
upon  a  table.  The  symlnlism  of  this  is  too 
obvious  to  need  explanation,  except,  perhaps, 
the  paper  cross,  wliich  only  means  that  the 
corpse  within  is  that  of  a  child.  Between 
the  matter-of-fact  peasantry  on  our  side  of 
the  Channel  and  people  who  could  preparo 
such  a  tabUau,  the  spiritual  gap  is  not  to 
be  measured. 

Ficardy  is  a  summer  country ;  at  least,  it 
Ls  not  one  for  winter.  When  the  blue  of  a 
June  sky  glows  on  the  bosom  of  the  Somme, 
as  it  threads  its  way  among  the  feathery 
poplars  and  the  half- exhausted  peat  beds, 
and  separates  the  two  lines  of  pa rti-co loured 
hills  with  a  meandering  vein  of  turquoise, 
the  beauty  of  the  scene  will  rejoice  the  souls 
of  many  bo  whom  art  is  dumb.  But  when 
the  sky  grows  leaden,  when  the  red  robes  of 
the  poplars  have  faUen  about  their  fe«t  to 
be  swept  up  and  away  by  the  first  wander 
ing  bl^ts  of  December,  when  the  land  is 
naked  and  the  water  steely,  then  the  ancient 
province  of  Ficardy  loses  its  charm. 

Walter  Akhstrono. 


AN    INDIAN    LOVE-SONG. 

{SERENADE.) 


O  HAEP  of  many-etringW  power, 

That  lov'st  to  sing  thy  Shuchi's  praise, 

Ajrain  beneath  her  terraced  bower. 
By  fragrant  roses  climbed,  upraise 

Some  love-strain  amorously  sweet, 
For  her  most  meet ! 


My  Shuchf,  on  the  terrace-side 

Thou  leantet ;  thy  arms  and  bosom  bare 
Save  where  fair  jewels  flashed  in  pride. 

And  roses  crowned  thy  dark  sweet  hair, 
And  silvered  by  the  silver  skies 
Thy  dreamy  eyes  I 


The  moon,  0  Love,  is  risen  now— 

The  silver-crownAd,  star-trained  queen, 

Love's  witness  bright,  with  sheeny  brow 
Hmiles  on  the  whispering,  shadowed  green. 

And  palace-towers,  in  breezy  sliade 
Of  tall  trees  laid. 


But,  O,  too  soon  fled  waving  hair. 

And  glittering  pearls,  and  raiment  sweet. 

And  down  the  marble-paven  stair 
Stole  her  soft,  silver-circled  feet  I 

Again  this  night  I  seek  thee,  fair  : 
Thou  art  not  there  ! 


And  now  great  Ganga's  holy  streams 
Sound  haply  in  thy  tressM  ears. 

As,  with  faiot^murmurous  lips,  in  dreai 
He  glides  to  kiss  the  marble  stairs  : 

And,  save  the  breeze  al>ove  the  hill, 
All  things  are  still. 


Thou  art  not  there :  the  night^wind's  breath 
Sighs  odorous  thro'  the  champa  trees  : 

The  music  of  the  tide  beneath 

Murmurs  of  love  and  quiet  peace  ; 

And  this  my  harp's  good-night  to  thee, 
O  Love,  must  be ! 


Lo,  C&ma's  bright  dawu-feathered  steed 
Passed  in  the  moonM  midnight,  sweet ! 

Didst  thou  not  see  the  gleaming  head. 
Didst  thou  not  hear  the  measured  feet! 

O  Love,  and  did  thy  heart  not  sigh 
When  he  passed  by  1 


Touched  by  hot  summer's  heart  of  flame, 
(O  Love,  it  was  but  yesternight,) 

From  dreams,  beneath  the  moon  she  came, 
Beneath  the  moon,  with  footsteps  light ; 

The  fragrant  air  breathed  of  her  breath, 
Soft,  cool  beneath ! 


May  Shuchi,  darling  of  these  eyes 

In  dreamless  slumbers  of  her  bower 
Sleep,  till  the  gold-orb'd  sun  arise 

And  burnish  bill  and  far  off  tower. 

And  blush  to  take  day's  sweet  first  kiss, 

The  misted  skies  ! 

Makhohan  Guose. 


Notes. ^ — Stanza  in.  Gangs  ia  the  Gangly. 

Stanza  IV.  Cams   \a   the   Inilian  poets  is 

the   God  of  Love,   and  is  represented  as 

ridlBf;  on  a  parrot,  a  bird  sacred  to  him. 

Stanza  Vl.  In  Shuchi— tho  ch  is  pranoQllcod 

wift. 


SIR    PHILIP   SIDNEY. 


r  is  not  the  least  test  of  the 
charmwhich  Philip  Sidney 
threw  over  hia  contempor- 
aries that  it  IB  of  him  and 
not  of  his  great  descendant 
that  Englishmen  -think 
when  thej  hear  mention 
of  the  name.  It  seems 
strange  at  firet  sight  that  the  life  of  the 
Politician,  led  in  the  lierce  light  of  a  great 
civil  struggle,  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
England's  liberty,  and  sacrificed  finally  for 
the  cause,  should  ha%-e  less  power  to  stir  our 
hearts  than  the  life  of  the  Uaiiant,  passetl  iu 
the  sunshine  of  Courts,  in  the  solitude  of  the 
MnseG,  and,  though  closed  at  last  heroically 
on  the  field  of  battle,  little  marked  throughout 
its  brief  span  hy  the  shock  of  public  events. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  the  life  of  Philip 
Sidney  diffuses  a  charm  that  we  seek  for 
in  vain  in  the  stern  record  of  Algernon's  self- 
struggle  against  tyranny, —  a  charm  so 
penetrating,  so  profound,  that  we  no  longer 
wonder  at  the  effect  it  produced  upon  a 
society  peculiarly  open  to  the  impressions  of 
chivalrous  worth,  bo  alive  to  the  promptings 
of  the  imaginntion. 

For  Philip  Sidney,  though  knight  without 
fear  and  without  reproach,  was,  it  must  he 
remembered,  poet  aswell.  It  was  his  destiny, 
and  a  destiny  nobly  fulfilled,  to  head  the 
great  imaginative  movement  of  his  time  as 
men  of  rougher  mood  and  coarser  fibre  led 
that  movement  in  its  practical  issue.  The 
opening  of  the  New  Worlds  to  English 
adventure,  the  capture  of  galleons  loaded 
with  pearls,  the  desperate  triumph  at  Cadiz, 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Armada  off 
Gravellines,- — these  were  the  deeds  of  men  such 
as  Drake,  men  of  action  alone,  bluff  soldiers 
and  sailors,  daring,  reckless  hearts.  But 
Sidney's  life  lay  in  a  different  sphei-e,  and 
was  shaped  to  ends  differently  ordered.  He 
was  indeed  the  spiritual  pioneer  of  discoveries 
greater  than  any  of  Drake's.  He  too  was 
an  explorer  of  golden  seas.     To  him  no  le&a 


than  to  Drake,  Hawkins  and  Frobisher, 
strange  lands  hitherto  untrodden  yielded  up 
precious  spoils  ;  but  it  was  to  no  Eldorado  of 
the  Spanish  Main  that  the  author  of  the 
Arcadia  opened  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen. 
It  was  to  that  strange  country  which  liee 
round  each  one  of  us,  have  we  only  a  mind 
to  see  it,  that  he  was  the  director  and  guide. 
Like  the  great  Devonshire  sea -captain  himself, 
Sidney  too  had  his  vision  from  Darien.  But 
the  ocean  across  which  he  stretched  his  ideal 
gaze  was  wider  than  any  Pacific,  and  con- 
tained richer  and  rarer  treasures  than  any 
which  Drake  drew  from  Spanish  galleons,  or 
than  Baleigh  dreamed  of  in  tlic  mines  of  Pern. 

The  period  of  an  imaginative  life  is  not 
usually  marked  hy  stirring  adventures.  It 
was  not  the  fate  of  Sidney,  till  the  close  of 
his  career,  to  find  himself  an  active  agent  in 
the  conflict  which  England  was  everywhere 
waging  against-  Spain.  Not  that  his  fiery 
spirit  was  unmoved  hy  the  clash  of  arms. 
The  man  who  "  never  heard  the  old  story  of 
Percy  and  Douglas  that  he  did  not  find  his 
heart  stirred  more  than  with  a  trumpet,"  and 
who  in  an  age  when  chivalry  had  been  revived 
as  much  as  learning  was  accounted  the  best 
master  of  horse  and  weajxin  in  England,  was 
not  likely  to  have  proved  a  sluggard  if  his 
country's  service  h^  called  him  to  the  field. 
He  indeed  volunteered  in  1585  for  Drake's 
second  expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in 
the  West  Indies;  hut  it  was  the  unusual 
fortune  of  Sidney  to  be  appreciated  in  full  by 
his  contemporaries,  and  Eliyjibetb  herself, 
fearful  lest  she  should  lose  the  jewel  of  her 
dominions,  peremptorily  forbad  him  to 
embark. 

He  was  born  on  tlie  29th  of  November, 
1554,  at  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  and  fortune 
favoured  him  in  his  birth.  His  father  was 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  a  favourite  of  Edward  VI., 
who  had  served  his  country  both  in  France 
and  Ireland,  and  his  mother  was  own  sister 
to  Robert  Dudley,  the  celebrated  favourite  of 
Elizabeth.     Young  Sidney,  who  from  the  first 
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was  distinguished  for  an  intelligence  and 
gravity  beyond  his  years,  was  sent  to  school 
at  Shrewsbury  and  thence  passed  to  Christ- 
church,  Oxford,  where  he  was  entered  in  1569, 

His  life  at  Oxford  was  not  marked  by  any 
particular  event  save  a  projected  marriage 
between  himself  and  a  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Cecil,  which  fell  through  ;  and  after 
a  residence  of  two  years  at  the  University 
Sidney  started  for  that  European  tour  which 
had  already  begun  to  be  considered  an 
essential  finish  to  the  education  of  a  man  ol 
breeding. 

He  travelled  in  stirring  times.  He  reached 
Paris  only  to  be  spectator  of  one  of  the  most 
ruthless  butcheries  perpetrated  since  the  days 
of  the  Ceesars.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the 
horror  and  the  loathing  which  must  have 
filled  the  noble  mind  of  young  Sidney  during 
the  three  days  devoted  to  the  massacre  of. 
the  Huguenots.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
that  Mirror  of  true  Knighthood  went  further 
than  expressing  his  loathing  for  the  holocausts 
that  filled  the  streets.  Many  Huguenots  no 
doubt  sought  and  found  safety  at  the  house  of 
Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  the  English  ambas- 
sador to  whom  Sidney  carried  letters  of  intro- 
duction from  his  uncle  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  under  whose  roof  he  himself  sheltered 
till  the  tyranny  was  overpast.  After  leaving 
Paris  he  passed  through  Belgium,  Germany, 
Hungary  and  Italy.  At  every  pause  of  his 
journey  he  made  fresh  friends  and  won  golden 
opinions.  At  Frankfort  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  celebrated  Hubert  Languet.  At 
Vienna  he  devoted  himself  to  horsemanship ; 
and  at  Venice  he  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Tasso. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  young  Sidney  came  back  to  England 
with  all  the  inspiration  of  the  Italian  Benais- 
sance  fresh  upon  him.  Young,  beautiful, 
learned,  an  accomplished  swordsman,  a 
graceful  poet,  he  soon  made  his  mark  in  a 
Court  to  which  he  was  introduced  under  a 
favourite's  auspices,  and  of  which  had  he 
willed  it  there  is  no  doubt  he  might  have 
been  favourite  himself.  But  there  was  a 
kind  of  spiritual  elevation  in  Sidney's  cha- 
racter, a  sort  of  serene  enthusiasm  for  all  that 
was  noble  in  life,  which  sets  him  above  the 
other  brilliant  figures  of  his  day  in  a  sphere 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  saved  him  from  falling 
into  the  snares  and  pitfalls  which  surround- 
ed the  steps  of  Leicester  and  Essex  and 
Raleigh,  and  which  so  often  humiliate  even 
genius  itself  when  its  sole  aspiration  is  to 
keep  a  Queen's  favour.  Sidney's  ambition  was 
of  a  purer  cast.  Courted,  yet  careless  of  the 
fiattery  of  Courts,  famed  beforehand  by  a 
noble  report  of  his  accomplishments,  and  yet 


graciously  indifferent  to  such  fame,  so  highly 
prized  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  Queen  her- 
self that  she  thought  the  Court  deficient  with- 
out him,  and  yet  showing  her  only  in  return  the 
most  courtly  homage,  young  Sidney  seems 
a  f oreshadower  almost  of  young  Milton,  the 
Milton  of  the  L* Allegro  and  the  Court  of 
Cliarles  the  First,  more  gallant  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word  it  may  be,  and  more 
skilled  in  arms,  but  filled  with  as  lofty  and 
less  narrow-minded  enthusiasm  for  chivalrous 
virtue,  and  guarded  seemingly  in  his  steps  by 
unseen  presences,  which  prevented  his  feet 
from  failing  in  the  miry  places  of  Court 
intrigue,  and  allowed  him  to  touch  even  pitch 
and  remain  undefiled.  Sidney  lived  about  the 
Court  for  over  a  year,  during  which  period  his 
first  poetic  attempt,  a  Masque  entitled  the 
Lady  of  May,  was  performed  before  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  Wanstead  House;  but  it  may 
well  be  believed  that  the  favourite  of  the 
Muses,  as  he  had  already  begun  to  be  called, 
preferred  the  green  fields  and  grey  towers 
of  his  Kentish  home  to  the  gorgeous  cere- 
monial surrounding  the  Court  of  the  Virgin 
Queen,  and  to  the  irksome  cares  of  diplomacy 
forced  upon  him  by  the  mission  with  which 
he  was  intrusted  to  the  Court  of  Vienna 
in  1576. 

Another  incentive  was  now  to  direct  his 
life  into  that  channel  to  which  both  his 
genius  and  his  inclination  urged  him.  Al- 
ready no  doubt  in  the  hurry  of  the  gay 
Court  life,  the  young  poet  had  heard  the 
voices  of  the  Muses,  calling  him  to  forsake 
theimsatisfying  pleasures  of  worldly  ambition 
for  the  quiet  which  comes  of  poetic  reverie,  and 
for  that  charmed  society  which  is  only  found 
in  soHtude.  On  his  return  from  Vienna  in 
1577  Philip  Sidney  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Edmund  Spencer.  The  charming  story  of 
the  poet  waiting  in  the  anteroom  while  the 
munificent  patron  of  genius  pored  over  the 
pages  of  the  Shepherd'8  CcUendar  and  sent 
out  sums  of  money  gradually  increasing  with 
his  admiration,  till  ho  had  to  shut  the  book 
to  avert  his  own  ruin,  is  treated  with  that 
discredit  by  all  recent  biographers  of  Spencer 
which  biographers  of  poets  seem  to  love  to 
attach  to  any  incident  in  the  lives  of  their 
heroes  which  rises  for  a  moment  from  the 
level  of  prose.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  first 
meeting  of  Sidney  and  Spencer  gave  birth 
to  a  friendship  and  admiration  on  one  side, 
and  a  sort  of  devotional  reverence  and 
aflection  on  the  other,  which  death  only  could 
break,  and  over  whose  memory,  while  the 
English  language  lives.  Death  will  have  no 
power. 

The  continual  intercourse  of    the  Mirror 
of  all  true  Knighthood,  and  the  Poets'  Poet 
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lasted  but  three  years,  during  which  time 
Spencer  lived  almost  entirely  at  Penshurst. 
It  would  however  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  results  which  this  beautiful  friendship 
of  two  noble  men  worked  on  the  intellectual 
life  of  England.  "The  nobility  of  the 
Spencers/'  says  Gibbon,  "  has  been  illustrated 
and  enriched  by  the  genius  of  Marlborough, 
but  I  exhort  them  to  consider  the  Faery 
Queen  as  the  most  precious  jewel  of  their 
coronet."  This  dictum  might  almost  be 
applied  to  the  fame  of  Sidney,  if  that  fine 
spirit  needed  further  praise  than  the  homage 
of  three  centuries  for  a  life  nobly  led ;  for 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  to  Spencer's 
continual  intercourse  with  his  friend  and 
patron  England  owes  the  Faery  Queen,  It 
was  at  Penshurst  at  all  events  that  the 
Faery  Queen  was  begun,  after  a  long 
companionship  with  a  man  who  remained 
all  life  through  the  poet's  hero.  In  Sidney 
the  poet  saw  his  ideal  knight;  from 
Sidney  he  caught  no  doubt  that  flavour  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance  which  pervades  the 
great  faery  epic;  from  Sidney  he  would 
have  received — and  from  what  more  ardent 
medium  could  he  have  received  it? — such 
pictures  of  the  coloured  life  of  Italy  such 
word-paintings  of  Home's  pictures,  and 
Venice's  sunset-lighted  lagoons,  as  no  other 
living  Englishman  could  have  supplied  him 
with .  From  Sidney  too  he  may  have  received 
something  of  that  high  spiritual  refinement, 
that  chastity  of  fancy,  which  is  not  observ- 
able in  earlier  work,  but  which  gives  to  the 
luxurious  allegory  of  Una  and  the  false 
Duessa  the  force  of  a  great  spiritual  design. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  results 
of  this  notable  companionship  between  the 
most  imaginative  Poet  of  the  day  and  the 
Gallant  whose  life  was  one  long  poem,  it 
was  destined  soon  to  be  severed.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1580  Spencer  was 
sent  to  Ireland  as  Secretary  to  Lord  Grey  of 
Wilton — an  appointment  he  owed  to  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  his  friend  and  patron's  uncle. 

The  two  friends  parted  never  to  meet 
again,  Spencer  to  complete  the  great  design 
already  commenced,  Sidney  also  to  break  the 
silence  which  had  long  fettered  his  fine 
fancy.  His  first  effort  in  literature  however 
bore  small  resemblance  to  sweetness  long 
drawn  out  which  was  to  make  the  groves  of 
Wilton  immortal.  Before  Sidney  was  to  lay 
claim  to  the  title  of  Romancer,  he  was  to 
show  that  the  duties  of  the  Statesman  were 
not  beyond  his  grasp.  England  was  at  the 
moment  profoundly  moved  by  the  rumours 
of  the  Queen's  approaching  marriage  with 
the  Duke  of  Anjou.  After  much  vacillation 
Elizabeth  seemed  at  last  to  have  made  up 


her  mind  to  the  match.  In  the  midst  of  the 
pomp  which  attended  the  anniversary  of  her 
coronation  she  was  seen  after  a  long  and 
intimate  discourse  with  her  royal  lover  to 
take  a  ring  from  her  own  finger,  and  to 
put  it  on  his.  The  spectators  naturally 
concluded  that  the  act  was  tantamount  to  an 
engagement  of  marriage  and  was  intended 
to  convey  the  announcement  to  the  world. 
A  general  consternation  reigned.  The 
memory  of  the  last  foreign  m^tch  was  fresh 
yet  in  the  people's  minds.  Tracts  denouncing 
the  step  were  distributed  in  the  streets.  The 
hangman  was  busily  engaged  in  cutting  off 
authors'  right  hands.  All  the  courtiers  whom 
Elizabeth  trusted  entreated  her  to  abandon 
her  intent.  But  she  remained  steadfast  in 
her  purpose,  and  it  was  at  last  supposed  that 
that  purpose  would  not  be  shaken. 

It  was  now  that  Philip  Sidney  gave  solid 
proof  that  had  he  chosen  to  devote  himself 
to  politics,  no  goal  of  political  ambition 
would  have  been  beyond  his  reach.  He 
took  the  liberty  of  writing  the  Queen  a 
letter  which  has  extorted  the  unstinted 
praise  of  historians  little  inclined  to 
panegyric.  The  letter  indeed  is  something 
more  than  a  letter,  it  is  a  piece  of  profound 
statecraft  stated  with  the  utmost  eloquence 
and  reasoned  with  consummate  force.  Sidney 
told  the  Queen  that  the  security  of  her 
government  depended  entirely  on  the  affec- 
tion of  her  Protestant  subjects,  tliat  she 
could  not  by  any  means  more  effectually 
disgust  them  than  by  marrying  a  prince  who 
was  son  of  the  perfidious  Catherine,  brother 
to  the  cruel  and  perfidious  Charles,  and  who 
had  himself  dipped  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
the  innocent  and  defenceless  Protestants; 
that  the  Catholics  were  her  immortal  enemies, 
and  that  her  chief  security  at  the  present 
against  the  efforts  of  so  numerous,  rich,  and 
united  a  faction,  was  that  they  possessed  no 
head  who  could  conduct  so  dangerous  an 
enterprise ;  he  reminded  her  that  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  had  shown  a  very  restless  and 
turbulent  spirit,  and  having  often  violated 
his  loyalty  to  his  elder  brother  and  sovereign, 
there  remained  no  hope  that  he  would 
passively  submit  to  a  woman  whom  he 
might  in  quality  of  a  husband  think  himself 
entitled  to  command ;  and  that  the  French 
people,  so  populous,  so  much  abounding  in 
soldiers,  so  full  of  a  nobility  devoted  to 
arms  and  plunder,  would  supply  him  with 
partisans.  He  reminded  her  that  the  plain 
and  honourable  path  which  she  had  followed 
of  cultivating  the  affections  of  her  people 
had  hitherto  rendered  her  reign  secure  and 
happy ;  and  after  adding  a  long  series  of 
further  arguments  equally  cogent,  concluded 
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by  declaring  that  however  she  might  remain 
childless,  even  though  old  age  should  grow 
upon  her,  the  singular  felicity  and  glory 
of  her  reign  would  preserve  her  from  con- 
tempt ;  the  affections  of  her  subjects  and 
those  of  the  Protestants  in  Europe  would 
defend  her  from  danger ;  and  her  own  pru- 
dence without  other  aid  or  assistance  would 
baffle  all  the  efforts  of  her  most  malignant 
enemies. 

The  answer  to  this  letter  was  a  conference 
between  the  Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou ; 
from  which  the  intended  husband  departed 
in  great  disgust,  throwing  away  the  ring 
the  Queen  had  given  him  and  uttering  many 
curses  on  the  mutability  of  women  and  of 
islanders.  Sidney  himself  suffered  nothing 
for  an  audacity  which  its  foresight  so  well 
excused,  and  instead  of  losing  a  hand  for 
warning  the  Queen  of  her  danger,  stood 
higher  in  her  favour  than  before.  It  may 
be  believed  however  that  his  high  and  gentle 
nature  was  wearied  of  Court  life, — of  its 
shams,  its  restless  ambitions,  its  mean 
bickerings,  its  petty  discontents;  for  it 
would  be  hard  to  believe  that  his  final 
retirement  to  the  solitude  for  which  he  had 
so  long  pined  was  brought  about  by  so  paltry 
an  agent  as  a  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
in  a  tennis  court. 

It  was  after  this  occurrence  however,  in 
which  Sidney  is  reported  to  have  behaved, 
as  he  naturally  would,  with  gi*eat  spirit, 
that  he  retired  to  Wilton,  the  seat  of  his 
brother-in-law  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
gave  himself  up  body  and  soul  to  the  Muses. 
It  was  here  that  he  wrote  his  Arcadia. 
Wandering  among  the  stately  avenues  and 
over  the  green  Wiltshire  uplands  he  passed 
no  doubt  the  happiest  years  of  his  life 
in  the  composition  of  the  pastoral  medley 
long  drawn  out,  but  full  of  beauties  still. 
In  an  age  when  Spencer  is  voted  tedious  the 
Arcadia  is  naturally  not  read.  We  have  no 
time  to  study  the  Elizabethan  euphuists,  for 
have  we  not  euphuists  of  our  own?  But 
Sidney's  Romance  is  interesting  from  this 
point  of  view  alone,  that  not  only  does  it  ex- 
hibit the  whole  of  his  nature,  his  chivalry, 
his  learning,  his  thirst  for  adventure,  his  ten- 
derness, his  childlike  simplicity  of  heart,  but 
that,  universally  read  and  admired  as  it  was 
at  the  time  of  its  publication,  it  gave  a 
greater  impulse  to  the  national  taste  for  the 
romantic  style  of  fiction  than  any  single 
work  before  or  after. 

In  1581,  Sidney  wrote  his  next  work. 
The  Defence  of  Poetryy  which  did  not 
appear  till  after  his  death — but  in  which 
the  flexibility,  the  music,  and  the  clearness 
of    the  style  are   as  apparent   as    in    the 


Arccidia — and  three  years  afterwards  he 
married.  The  fact  that  a  man  so  gifted 
should  have  been  a  disappointed  suitor  is 
but  another  mystery  added  to  the  great 
riddle  Love,  and  may  well  set  people 
considering  with  the  Chorus  in  Samson 
Agonistea  as  to  what  may  be  the  one 
attraction  in  man  most  certain  to  snare 
the  heart  of  woman.  In  Sidney's  case  at 
all  events,  or  rather  in  the  case  of  Lady 
Penelope  Devereux,  the  "  Philoclea  "  of  the 
Arcadia,  the  "  Stella  "  of  the  poems,  it  was 
not 

Virtue,  wisdom,  valour,  wit, 

Strength,  comeliness  of  shape,  or  amplest  merit, 

That  woman's  love  can  win  or  long  inherit ; 

But  what  it  is  hard  is  to  say, 

Harder  to  hit. 

Harder  indeed  I  In  default  of  the  fickle 
Penelope,  Sidney  chose  his  wife  from  the 
family  of  an  old  friend.  He  married 
Frances,  only  daughter  of  Lord  Walsingham, 
to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  eleven  years 
before,  when  he  had  started  on  his  European 
travels,  and  under  whose  ambassadorial  roof 
he  had  sheltered  in  Paris  when  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew  had  broken  out.  Sidney's 
marriage  was  no  love-match  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term.  It  had  commenced 
in  a  friendship,  and  when  this  developed  at 
last  into  love,  it  was  into  that  more  enduring 
form  of  affection  which  is  bom  of  a  mutual 
esteem.  No  vision  of  the  fickle  Penelope 
was  allowed  to  mar  the  happiness  of  married 
life.  Wliatever  regrets  may  have  at  times 
wrung  Sidney's  bgsom,  he  was  true  knight 
enough  not  to  let  his  wife  know  of  them, 
and  Lady  Sidney,  we  may  well  believe,  had 
no  cause  to  complain  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
chivalric  husband  who  must  have  made  her 
the  most  envied  woman  in  England  and  who 
finally  died  in  her  arms. 

It  was  only  however  shortly  after  his 
marriage  that  Sidney  was  knighted.  In  the 
ensuing  year  the  ties  of  relationship  and  the 
recollection  of  past  benefits  prompted  hinn  to 
the  only  work  which  one  regrets  that  such 
nobility  should  have  undertaken.  The 
pleading  of  an  angel,  however,  may  make 
the  very  devil  look  less  black,  and  if  any 
flickering  doubt  rests  in  the  mind  that  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  may  not  have  been  the 
murderous,  mean,  poisoning,  incompetent 
and  contemptible  time-server  that  con- 
temporary evidence  makes  out,  the  doubt 
is  due  solely  to  his  nephew's  advocacy. 
Sidney's  discourse  in  defence  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  in  answer  to  Parsons'  the 
Jesuit's  tract  called  Leicester's  Commonr 
toealthy     did     much     to     rehabilitate     th"' 
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nobleman's  somewhat  tarnished  reputation 
at  the  time,  and  at  all  events  produced  the 
chief  result  which  his  designing  nature 
aimed  at,  through  his  nephew's  advocacy, 
in  restoring  him  after  one  of  the  many 
temporary  alienations  to  the  doting  favour 
of  the  Queen. 

Sidney's  brief  life  was  now  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  it  was  indirectly  through  the 
blundering  incompetency  of  the  uncle, 
whose  character  he  had  so  gallantly  defended, 
that  he  finally  met  his  death.  The  war 
between  Spain  and  Holland  was  now  being 
carried  on,  under  cover  of  which  the  Spanish 
designs  upon  England  were  being  hurriedly 
matured.  Elizabeth,  who  had  early  in 
1586  forbidden  Sidney's  intention  of  joining 
Drake's  expedition  to  the  West  Indies  from 
fear  of  losing  the  jewel  of  her  dominions, 
now  saw  that  the  crisis  was  come  in  which 
she  must  hazard  even  her  jewels  if  she 
wished  to  save  her  crown.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  she  appointed  Sidney  Governor  of 
Flushing;  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was 
sent  over  to  Holland  shortly  afterwards 
at  the  head  of  the  English  auxiliary  forces. 
Under  the  vacillating  direction  of  this 
incompetent  favourite,  the  advantages  which 
Sidney's  enterprise  had  gained  over  the 
Spaniards  were  soon  avenged.  The  cam- 
paign languished.  Yenlo  surrendered  to 
Parma.  Nuys  was  taken  by  assault  while 
the  garrison  were  treating  for  a  capitulation, 
and  Leicester,  thinking  himself  too  weak  to 
attempt  to  raise  the  siege  of  Khimberg, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  twelve  hundred 
English  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Morgan,  endeavoured  to  draw  off  the  Prince 
of  Parma  by  another  enterprise.  He  sat 
down  before  Zutphen.  The  Spanish  com- 
mander hurried  to  the  relief  of  a  town  so 
important.  The  Marquis  of  Guesto  advanced 
under  his  orders  with  a  convoy  which  he 
intended  to  throw  into  the  place.  They  were 
favoured  by  a  fog,  and  were  on  the  point 
of  carrjdng  out  their  designs  when  they  fell 
by  accident  upon  a  body  of  English  cavalry, 
and  a  furious  action  ensued.  The  engage- 
ment took  place  under  the  very  walls  of 
Zutphen,  and  the  convoy  were  prevented 
from  provisioning  the  place.  But  the  victory 
was  dearly  bought.  After  having  had  a 
horse  shot  under  him  and  in  his  third  charge, 
Sidney  received  a  musket-ball  in  the  left 
thigh  a  little  above  the  knee.  The  wound 
proved  mortal,  but  a  lingering  agony  enabled 
the  dying  hero  to  give  one  more  proof  of 
that  chivalrous  humanity  which  was  with 
him  an  instinct,  and  which  had  directed  his 
whole  life.  "  As  he  was  leaving  the  battle- 
field," writes  his  friend  Lord  Brooke,  "in 


which  sad  progress  passing  along  by  the  rest 
of  the  army,  where  his  uncle  the  general 
was,  and  being  thirsty  with  excess  of 
bleeding,  he  called  for  some  drink,  which 
was  presently  brought  to  him;  but  as  he 
was  putting  the  bottle  to  his  mouth  he  saw 
a  poor  soldier  carried  along,  who  had  eaten 
his  last  at  the  same  feast,  ghastly  casting  up 
his  eyes  at  the  bottle;  which  Sir  Philip 
perceiving,  took  it  from  his  head  before  he 
drank,  and  delivereci  it  to  the  poor  man  with 
these  words,  *Thy  necessity  is  yet  greater 
than  mine.' " 

After  many  days  of  suffering,  Sidney  died 
at  Amheim  in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  on  the 
7th  of  October,  1686,  in  the  thirty-third 
year  of  his  age.  The  body  was  conveyed  to 
England,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's 
on  the  ICth  February,  1587.  A  nation's 
mourning  marked  its  sense  of  its  loss ;  and 
the  voice  of  the  nation  found  immortal 
expression.  Spencer,  though  they  had  been 
parted  six  years,  had  not  forgotten  the  image 
of  that  chivalrous  form  which  had  served  for 
the  one  model  of  all  that  was  highest  and 
noblest  in  his  eyes.  His  grief  for  his  lost 
friend  found  vent  in  a  passionate  outburst, 
which  rises  far  above  the  common  run  of 
verse  written  for  like  occasions. 

The  man  thus  celebrated  needs  no  further 
praise.  But  I  would  point  out  the  qualities 
which  in  my  opinion  distinguish  Sidney  from 
his  brilliant  contemporaries  and  set  him  on  a 
pinnacle  of  greatness  entirely  his  own.  It 
was  not  only  that  he  united  in  one  character 
the  wisdom  of  a  grave  councillor  and  the 
romantic  chivalry  of  a  knight-errant;  it 
was  not  only  that  his  genius  and  his  learning 
made  him  the  centre  of  the  great  literary 
world  which  was  at  the  moment  springing 
into  birth ;  it  was  not  only  that,  friend  of 
England's  most  imaginative  poet,  he  too  was 
gifted  with  the  magic  virtue,  with  the  power 
to  see  the  beauty  which  the  eye  cannot  see,  and 
to  hear  that  music  only  heard  in  silence ; — 
these  qualities  he  shared  with  his  contem- 
poraries. In  Baleigh's  blood  the  tide  of 
romance  beat  as  strongly ;  Essex  was  as 
brilliant  an  ornament  to  the  Court,  and  a 
more  munificent  patron  of  genius;  Drake 
showed  as  dauntless  a  courage  in  the  face  of 
his  country's  foes.  But  in  a  spiritual 
elevation  of  character  which  rose  far  above 
the  standard  of  the  age,  and  to  which  none 
of  his  contemporaries  attained,  Sidney  stand£ 
alone.  He  was  the  bright  figure  of  Christian 
chivalry  in  times  full  of  grossness.  He  was 
the  Bayard  of  an  age  in  which  most  men 
knew  no  fear ;  but  in  which  he  alone  among 
them  was  without  reproach. 

W.    OUTRAM   TrISTBAM. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

[E  whole  of  this  modern 
fabric  of  existence  is 
a  living  lie ! "  cried 
Marzio  Pandolfi,  strik- 
ing his  little  hammer 
upon  the  heavy  table 
with  an  impatient  rap. 
Then  he  dropped  it 
and  turning  on  his  stool  rested  one  elbow 
upon  the  board  while  he  clasped  his  long, 
nervous  £ngers  together  and  stared  hard  at 
his  handsome  apprentice.  Gianbattista  Bor- 
dogni  looked  up  from  his  work  without 
relinquishing  his  tools,  nodded  gravely, 
stared  up  at  the  high  window,  and  then 
went  on  hammering  gently  upon  his  little 
chisel,  guiding  the  point  carefully  among  the 
delicate  arabesques  traced  upon  the  silver. 

*^  Yes,''  he  said  quietly,  after  a  few  seconds, 
"it  is  all  a  lie.  But  what  do  you  expect, 
Maestro  Marzio?  You  might  as  well  talk 
to  a  stone  wall  as  preach  liberty  to  these 
cowards." 

"  Nevertheless,  there  are  some — there  are 
half  a  dozen — "  muttered  Marzio,  relapsing 
into  sullen  discontent  and  slowly  turning  the 
body  of  the  chalice  beneath  the  cord  stretched 
by  the  pedal  on  which  he  pressed  his  foot. 
Having  brought  under  his  hand  a  round  boss 
which  was  to  become  the  head  of  a  cherub 
under  his  chisel,  he  rubbed  his  fingers  over 
the  smooth  sUver,  mechanically,  while  he 
contemplated  the  red  wax  model  before  him. 
Then  there  was  silence  for  a  space,  broken 
only  by  the  quick,  irregular  striking  of  the 
two  little  hammers  upon  the  heads  of  the 
chisels. 

Maestro  Marzio   Pandolfi   was   a   skilled 


workman  and  an  artist.  He  was  one  of  the 
last  of  those  workers  in  metals  who  once 
sent  their  masterpieces  from  Home  to  the 
^  reat  cathedrals  of  the  world ;  one  of  the 
last  of  the  artistic  descendants  of  Caradosso, 
of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  of  Claude  Ballln,  and  of 
all  their  successors ;  one  of  those  men  of  rare 
talent  who  unite  the  imagination  of  the  artist 
with  the  executive  skill  of  the  practised 
workman.  They  are  hard  to  find  nowadays. 
Of  all  the  twenty  chisellers  of  various  ages 
who  hammered  from  morning  till  night  in 
the  rooms  outside,  one  only — Gianbattista 
Bordogni — had  been  thought  worthy  by  his 
master  to  share  the  privacy  of  the  inner 
studio.  The  lad  had  talent,  said  Maestro 
Marzio,  and,  what  was  more,  the  lad  had 
ideas — ideas  about  life,  about  the  future  of 
Italy,  about  the  future  of  the  world's  society. 
Marzio  found  in  him  a  pupil,  an  artist  and  a 
follower  of  his  own  political  creed. 

It  was  a  small  room  in  which  they  worked 
together.  Plain  wooden  shelves  lined  two  of 
the  walls  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  The 
third  was  occupied  by  tables  and  a  door,  and 
in  the  fourth  high  grated  windows  were 
situated,  from  which  the  clear  north  light 
fell  upon  the  long  bench  before  which  the  two 
men  sat  upon  high  stools.  Upon  the  shelves 
were  numerous  models  in  red  wax,  of  chalices, 
monstrances,  marvellous  ewers  and  em- 
bossed basins  for  the  ablution  of  the  priests' 
hands,  crucifixes,  crowns,  palm  and  olive 
branches — in  a  word,  models  of  all  those 
things  which  pertain  to  the  service  and 
decoration  of  the  church,  and  upon  which  it 
has  been  the  privilege  of  the  silversmith  to 
expend  his  art  and  labour  from  time  imme- 
morial until  the  present  day.  There  were 
some   few   casts   in  plaster,  but  almost  all 
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were  of  that  deep  red,  strong-smelling  wax 
which  is  the  most  fit  medium  for  the  tempo- 
rary expression  and  study  of  very  fine  and 
intricate  designs.  There  is  something  in  the 
very  colour  which,  to  one  acquainted  with 
the  art,  suggests  beautiful  fancies.  It  is  the 
red  of  the  Fompeian  walls,  and  the  rich  tint 
seems  to  call  up  the  matchless  traceries  of 
the  ancients.  Old  chisellers  say  that  no 
one  can  model  anything  wholly  bad  in  red 
wax,  and  there  is  truth  in  the  saying.  The 
material  is  old — the  older  the  better ;  it  has 
passed  under  the  hand  of  the  artist  again 
and  again  ;  it  has  taken  form,  served  for  the 
model  of  a  lasting  work,  been  kneaded  to- 
gether in  a  lump,  been  worked  over  and  over 
by  the  boxwood  tool.  The  workman  feels 
that  it  has  absorbed  some  of  the  qualities  of 
the  master's  genius,  and  touches  it  with  the 
certainty  that  its  stiff  substance  will  yield 
new  forms  of  beauty  in  his  fingers,  rendering 
up  some  of  its  latent  capacity  of  shape  at 
each  pressure  and  twist  of  the  deftly  handled 
instrument. 

At  the  extremities  of  the  long  bench  huge 
iron  vices  were  fixed  by  staples  that  ran  into 
the  ground.  In  one  of  these  was  fastened 
the  long  carved  tool  which  serves  to  beat  out 
the  bosses  of  hollow  and  small-necked  vessels. 
Each  of  the  workmen  had  a  pedal  beneath 
his  foot  from  which  a  soft  cord  ascended, 
passed  through  the  table,  and  pressed  the 
roiind  object  on  which  he  was  working  upon 
a  thick  leather  cushion,  enabling  him  to  hold 
it  tightly  in  its  place,  or  by  lifting  his  foot 
to  turn  it  to  a  new  position.  In  pots  full  of 
sand  were  stuck  hundreds  of  tiny  chisels,  so 
that  the  workmen  could  select  at  a  glance 
the  exact  form  of  tool  needful  for  the 
moment.  Two  or  three  half  balls  of  heavy 
stone  stood  in  leathern  collars,  their  fiat 
surfaces  upwards  and  covered  deep  with  a 
brown  composition  of  pitch  and  beeswax,  in 
which  small  pieces  of  silver  were  firmly 
embedded  in  position  to  be  chiselled. 

The  workshop  was  pervaded  by  a  smell  of 
wax  and  pitch,  mingled  with  the  curious 
undefinable  odour  exhaled  from  steel  tools 
in  constant  use,  and  supplemented  by  the 
fumes  of  Marzio's  pipe.  The  red  bricks  in 
the  portion  of  the  floor  where  the  two  men 
sat  were  rubbed  into  hollows,  but  the  dust 
had  been  allowed  to  accumulate  freely  in  the 
rest  of  the  room,  and  the  dark  comers  were 
full  of  cobwebs  which  had  all  the  air  of 
being  inhabited  by  spiders  of  formidable 
dimensions. 

Marzio  Pandolfi,  who  bent  over  his  work 
and  busily  plied  his  little  hammer  during  the 
interval  of  silence  which  followed  his  appren- 


tice's last  remark,  was  the  sole  owner  and 
master  of  the  establishment.  He  was  forty 
years  of  age,  thin  and  dark.  His  black  hair 
was  turning  grey  at  the  temples,  and  though 
not  long,  hung  forward  over  his  knitted  eye- 
brows in  disorderly  locks.  He  had  a  strange 
face.  His  head,  broad  enough  at  the  level 
of  the  eyes,  rose  to  a  high  prominence  towards 
the  back,  while  his  forehead,  which  projected 
forward  at  the  heavy  brows,  sloped  backwards 
in  the  direction  of  the  summit.  The  large 
black  eyes  were  deep  and  hollow,  and  there 
were  broad  rings  of  dark  colour  around  them, 
so  that  they  seemed  strangely  thrown  into 
relief  above  the  sunken  colourless  cheeks. 
Marzio's  nose  was  long  and  pointed,  very 
straight,  and  descending  so  suddenly  from 
the  forehead  as  to  make  an  angle  with  the 
latter  the  reverse  of  the  one  most  common 
in  human  faces.  Seen  in  profile,  the  brows 
formed  the  most  prominent  point,  and  the 
line  of  the  head  ran  back  above,  while  the 
line  of  the  nose  fell  inward  from  the  perpen- 
dicular down  to  the  small  curved  nostrils. 
The  short  black  moustache  was  thick  enough 
to  hide  the  lips,  though  deep  furrows  sur- 
rounded the  mouth  and  terminated  in  a  very 
prominent  but  pointed  chin.  The  whole  face 
expressed  unusual  qualities  and  defects  ;  the 
gifts  of  the  artist,  the  tenacity  of  the  work- 
man and  the  small  astuteness  of  the  plebeian 
were  mingled  with  an  appearance  of  something 
which  was  not  precisely  ideality,  but  which 
might  easily  be  fanaticism. 

Marzio  was  tall  and  very  thin.  His  limbs 
seemed  to  move  rather  by  the  impulse  of  a 
nervous  current  within  than  by  any  develop- 
ment of  normal  force  in  the  muscles,  and  his 
long  and  slender  fingers,  naturally  yellow 
and  discoloured  by  the  use  of  tools  and  the 
handling  of  cements,  might  have  been  parts 
of  a  machine,  for  they  had  none  of  that  look 
of  humanity  which  one  seeks  in  the  hand, 
and  by  wluch  one  instinctively  judges  the 
character.  He  was  dressed  in  a  woollen 
blouse,  which  hiing  in  odd  folds  about  his 
emaciated  frame,  but  which  betrayed  the 
roundness  of  his  shoulders,  and  the  extreme 
length  of  his  arms.  His  apprentice,  Gian- 
battista  Bordogni,  wore  the  same  costume; 
but  beyond  his  clothing  he  bore  no  trace  of 
any  resemblance  to  his  master.  He  was  not 
a  bad  type  of  the  young  Roman  of  his  class 
at  five-and-twenty  years  of  age.  His  thick 
black  hair  curled  all  over  his  head,  from  his 
low  forehead  to  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  his 
head  was  of  a  good  shape,  full  and  round, 
broad  over  the  brows  and  high  above  the 
orifice  of  the  ear.  His  eyes  were  brown  and 
not  over  large,  but  well  set,  and  his  nose  was 
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slightly  aquiline,  while  his  delicate  black 
moustache  showed  the  pleasant  curve  of  his 
even  lips.  There  was  colour  in  his  cheeks, 
too — that  rich  colour  which  dark  men  some- 
times have  in  their  youth.  He  was  of  middle 
height,  strong  and  compactly  built,  with 
large,  well-made  hands  that  seemed  to  have 
more  power  in  them,  if  less  subtle  skill,  than 
those  of  Maestro  Marzio. 

"Remember  what  I  told  you  about  the 
second  indentation  of  the  acanthus,''  said  the 
elder  workman,  without  looking  round  ;  "  a 
light,  light  hand — no  holes  in  this  work !  '* 

Gianbattista  murmured  a  sort  of  assent, 
which  showed  that  the  warning  was  not 
wanted.  He  was  intent  upon  the  delicate 
operation  he  was  performing.  Again  the 
hammer  beat  irregularly. 

"  The  more  I  think  of  it,"  said  Marzio 
after  the  pause,  **  the  more  I  am  beside  my- 
self. To  think  that  you  and  I  should  be 
nailed  to  our  stools  here,  week-days  and 
feast-days,  to  finish  a  piece  of  work  for  a 
scoundrelly  priest — " 

"  A  cardinal,"  suggested  Gianbattista. 

"  Well  I  What  difference  is  there  1  He 
is  a  priest,  I  suppose — a  creature  who  dresses 
himself  up  like  a  pulcinella  before  his  altar — 
to—" 

"  Softly  I "  ejaculated  the  young  man, 
looking  round  to  see  whether  the  door  was 
closed. 

"Why  softly  1"  asked  the  other  angrily, 
though  hiB  annoyance  did  not  seem  to  com- 
municate  itself  to  the  chisel  he  held  in  his 
hand,  and  which  continued  its  work  as  deli- 
cately as  though  its  master  were  humming  a 
pastoral.  "Why  softly!  An  apoplexy  on 
your  softness  I  The  papers  speak  as  loudly 
as  they  please — why  should  I  hold  my 
tongue  1     A  dog-butcher  of  a  priest ! " 

"  Well,"  answered  Gianbattista  in  a  medi- 
tative tone,  as  he  selected  another  chisel,  "  he 
has  the  money  to  pay  for  what  he  orders. 
If  he  had  not,  we  woidd  not  work  for  him,  I 
suppose." 

"  If  we  had  the  money,  you  mean,"  retorted 
Marzio.  "Why  the  devil  should  he  have 
money  rather  than  wel  Why  don't  you 
answer  ?  Why  should  he  wear  silk  stockings 
— red  silk  stockings,  the  animal  ?  Why 
should  he  want  a  silver  ewer  and  basin  to 
wash  his  hands  at  his  massi  Why  would 
not  an  earthen  one  do  as  well,  such  as  I  usef 
Why  don't  you  answer  1     Eh  1 " 

"Why  should  Prince  Borghese  live  in  a 
palace  and  keep  scores  of  horses  ]  "  inquired 
the  young  man  calmly. 

"Ay — why  should  hel  Is  there  any 
known  reason  why  he  should  ?     Am  I  not  a 


man  as  well  as  he  ?  Are  you  not  a  man — 
you  young  donkey)  I  hate  to  think  that 
we,  who  are  artists,  who  can  work  when  we 
are  put  to  it,  have  to  slave  for  such  fellows 
as  that — mumbling  priests,  bloated  princes, 
a  pack  of  fools  who  are  incapable  of  an  idea  1 
An  idea  1  What  am  I  sa3dng  1  Who  have 
not  the  common  intelligence  of  a  cabbage- 
seller  in  the  street !  And  look  at  the  work 
we  give  them — the  creation  of  our  minds,  the 
labour  of  our  hands — " 

"They  give  us  their  money  in  return," 
observed  Gianbattista.  "  The  ancients,  whom 
you  are  so  fond  of  talking  about,  used  to 
get  their  work  done  by  slaves  chained  to  the 
bench—" 

"  Yes !  And  it  has  taken  us  two  thousand 
years  to  get  to  the  point  we  have  reached  1 
Two  thousand  years — and  what  is  it  1  Are 
we  any  better  than  slaves,  except  that  we 
work  better  ? " 

"  I  doubt  whether  we  work  better." 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you  this 
morning  1"  cried  Marzio.  "Have  you  been 
sneaking  into  some  church  on  your  way  herel 
Pah !  You  smell  of  the  sacristy !  Has 
Paolo  been  here  1  Oh,  to  think  that  a  brother 
of  mine  should  be  a  priest !  It  is  not  to  be 
believed  !  " 

"  It  is  the  irony  of  fate.  Moreover,  he 
gets  you  plenty  of  orders." 

"  Yes,  and  no  doubt  he  takes  his  percentage 
on  the  price.  He  had  a  new  cloak  last  month, 
and  he  asked  me  to  make  him  a  pair  of  silver 
buckles  for  his  shoes.  Pretty  that— an 
artist's  brother  with  silver  buckles  !  I  told 
him  to  go  to  the  devil,  his  father,  for  his 
ornaments.  Why  does  he  not  steal  an  old 
pair  from  the  cardinal,  his  bondmaster  1  Not 
good  enough,  I  suppose — beast  I  " 

Marzio  laid  aside  his  hammer  and  chisel, 
and  lit  the  earthen  pipe  with  the  rough 
wooden  stem  that  lay  beside  him.  Then  he 
examined  the  beautiful  head  of  the  angel  he 
had  been  making  upon  the  body  of  the  ewer. 
He  touched  it  lovingly,  loosed  the  cord,  and 
lifted  the  piece  from  the  pad,  tui*ning  it 
towards  the  light  and  searching  critically  for 
any  defect  in  the  modelling  of  the  little  face. 
He  replaced  it  on  the  table,  and  selecting  a 
very  fine  pointed  punch,  laid  down  his  pipe 
for  a  moment  and  set  about  putting  the  tiny 
pupils  into  the  eyes.  Two  touches  were 
enough.  He  began  smoking  again,  and 
contemplated  what  he  had  done.  It  was  the 
body  of  a  large  silver  ewer  of  which  Gian- 
battista was  ornamenting  the  neck  and 
mouth,  which  were  of  a  separate  piece. 
Amongst  the  intricate  arabesques  little 
angels'  heads   were  embossed,   and  on   one 
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side  a  group  of  cherubs  was  bearing  a 
"  monstrance  "  with  the  sacred  Host  through 
silver  clouds.  A  hackneyed  subject  on  church 
vessels,  but  which  had  taken  wonderful  beauty 
under  the  skilled  fingers  of  the  artist,  who  sat 
cursing  the  priest  who  was  to  use  it,  while 
expending  his  best  talents  on  its  perfections. 

"It  is  not  bad,"  he  said  rather  doubtfully. 
"  Come  and  look  at  it,  Tista,"  he  added.  The 
young  man  left  his  place  and  came  and  bent 
over  his  master's  shoulder,  examining  the 
piece  with  admiration.  It  was  characteristic 
of  Marzio  that  he  asked  his  apprentice's 
opinion.  He  was  an  artist,  and  had  the 
chief  peculiarities  of  artists — namely,  diffi- 
dence concerning  what  he  had  done,  and 
impatience  of  the  criticism  of  others,  to- 
gether with  a  strong  desire  to  show  his  work 
as  soon  as  it  was  presentable. 

"  It  is  a  masterpiece  !  "  exclaimed  Gianbat- 
tista.  "  What  detail !  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  finish  anything  like  that  cherub's  face  ! " 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  as  good  as  the  one  I 
made  last  year,  Tista  1 " 

"  Better,"  returned  the  young  man  confi- 
dently. "  It  is  the  best  you  have  ever  made. 
I  am  quite  sure  of  it.  You  should  always 
work  when  you  are  in  a  bad  humour ;  you 
are  so  successful !  " 

"  Bad  humour !  I  am  always  in  a  bad 
humour,"  grumbled  Marzio,  rising  and 
walking  about  the  brick  floor,  while  he 
pufPed  clouds  of  acrid  smoke  from  his  coarse 
pipe.  **  There  is  enough  in  this  world  to 
keep  a  man  in  a  bad  humour  aU  his  life." 

"  I  might  say  that,"  answered  Gianbattista, 
turning  round  on  his  stool  and  watching  his 
master's  angular  movements  as  he  rapidly 
paced  the  room.  "  I  might  abuse  fate — but 
you !  You  are  rich,  married,  a  father,  a 
great  artist  !  " 

"  What  stuff  !  "  interrupted  Marzio,  stand- 
ing still  with  his  long  legs  apart,  and  folding 
his  arms  as  he  spoke  through  his  teeth, 
between  which  he  still  held  his  pipe.  "Richi 
Yes — able  to  have  a  good  coat  for  feast-days, 
meat  when  I  want  it,  and  my  brother's  com- 
pany when  I  don't  want  it — for  a  luxury, 
you  know  !  Able  to  take  my  wife  to  Frascati 
on  the  last  Thursday  of  October  as  a  great 
holiday.  My  w»fe,  too !  A  creature  of 
beads  and  saints  and  little  books  with  crosses 
on  them — who  would  leer  at  a  friar  through 
the  grating  of  a  confessional,  and  who  makes 
the  house  hideous  with  her  howling  if  I 
choose  to  eat  a  bit  of  pork  on  a  Friday  !  A 
good  wife  indeed !  A  jewel  of  a  wife,  and 
an  apoplexy  on  all  such  jewels !  A  nice 
wife,  who  has  a  face  like  a  head  from  a 
tombstone   in    the   Campo  Varano   for   her 


husband,  and  who  has  brought  up  her 
daughter  to  believe  that  her  father  is  con- 
demned to  everlasting  flames  because  he 
hates  cod-fish — salt  cod-fish  soaked  in  water  1 
A  wife  who  sticks  images  in  the  lining  of  my 
hat  to  convert  me,  and  sprinkles  holy  water 
on  me  when  she  thinks  I  am  asleep,  but  I 
caught  her  at  that  the  other  night — " 

"Indeed,  they  say  the  devil  does  not 
like  holy  water,"  remarked  Gianbattista, 
laughing. 

"  And  you  want  to  marry  my  daughter, 
you  young  fool,"  continued  Marzio,  not 
heeding  the  interruption.  "  You  do.  I  will 
tell  you  what  she  is  like.  My  daughter — 
yes  !  —  she  has  fine  eyes,  but  she  has  the 
tongue  of  the " 

"Of  her  father,"  suggested  Gianbattista, 
suddenly  frowning. 

"  Yes — of  her  father,  without  her  father's 
sense,"  cried  Marzio  angrily.  "  With  her 
eyes,  those  fine  eyes ! — those  eyes  ! — you 
want  to  marry  her.  If  you  wish  to  take  her 
away,  you  may,  and  good  riddance.  I  want 
no  daughter ;  there  are  too  many  women  in  the 
world  already.  They  and  the  priests  do  all 
the  harm  between  them,  because  the  priests 
know  how  to  think  too  well,  and  women 
never  think  at  all.  I  wish  you  good  luck  of 
your  marriage  and  of  your  wife.  If  you 
were  my  son  you  would  never  have  thought 
of  getting  married.  The  mere  idea  of  it 
made  you  send  your  chisel  through  a  cherub's 
eye  last  week  and  cost  an  hour's  time  for 
repairing.  Is  that  the  way  to  look  at  the 
great  question  of  humanity  1  Ah  !  if  I  were 
only  a  deputy  in  the  Chambers,  I  would 
teach  you  the  philosophy  of  all  that 
rubbish  ! " 

"I  thought  you  said  the  other  day  that 
you  would  not  have  any  deputies  at  all," 
observed  the  apprentice,  playing  with  his 
hammer. 

"  Such  as  these  are — no  !  A  few  of  them 
I  would  put  into  the  acid  bath,  as  I  would  a 
casting,  to  clean  them  before  cliiselling  them 
down.  They  might  be  good  for  something 
then.  You  must  begin  by  locking  down,  boy, 
if  you  want  to  build  up.  You  must  knock 
down  everything,  raze  the  existing  system  to 
the  ground,  and  upon  the  place  where  it 
stood  shall  rise  the  mighty  temple  of  immortal 
liberty." 

"  And  who  will  buy  your  chalices  and 
monstrances  under  the  new  order  of  things!" 
inquired  Gianbattista  coldly. 

"The  foreign  market,"  returned  Marzio. 
"  Italy  shall  be  herself  again,  as  she  was  in 
the  days  of  Michael  Angelo;  of  Leonardo, 
who  died  in  the  arms  of  a  king  ;  of  Cellixii, 
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who  shot  a  prince  from  the  walls  of  Saint 
Angek).  Italy  shall  be  great,  shall  monopo- 
lise the  trade,  the  art,  the  greatness  of  all 
creation ! " 

"A  lucrative  monopoly!*'  exclaimed  the 
young  man. 

''  Monopolies .!  There  shall  be  no  monopo- 
lies !  The  free  artisan  shall  sell  what  he  can 
make  and  buy  what  he  pleases.  The  priests 
shall  be  tiurned  out  in  chain  gangs  and  build 
roads  for  oiu*  convenience,  and  the  super- 
fluous females  shall  all  be  deported  to  the 
glorious  colony  of  Massowah  !  If  I  could 
but  be  absolute  master  of  this  country  for  a 
week  I  could  do  much." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  answered  Gian- 
battista  with  a  quiet  smile. 

"I  should  think  not,"  assented  Marzio 
proudly ;  then  catching  sight  of  the  expres- 
sion on  the  young  man's  face,  he  turned 
sharply  upon  him.  "  You  are  mocking  me, 
you  good-for-nothing ! "  he  cried  angrily. 
''  You  are  laughing  at  me,  at  your  master, 
you  villain,  you  wretch,  you  sickly  hound, 
you  priest-ridden  worm  !  It  is  intolerable  1 
It  is  the  first  time  you  have  ever  dared ;  do 
you  think  I  am  going  to  allow  you  to  think 
for  yourself  after  all  the  pains  I  have  taken 
to  educate  you,  to  teach  you  my  art,  you 
ungrateful  reptile  !  "  . 

"If  you  were  not  such  a  great  artist  I 
would  have  left  you  long  ago,"  answered  the 
apprentice.  "  Besides,  I  believe  in  your 
principles.  It  is  your  expression  of  them 
that  makes  me  laugh  sometimes;  I  think 
you  go  too  far  sometimes  !  " 

*'  As  if  any  one  had  ever  gone  far  enough  ! " 
exclaimed  Marzio,  somewhat  pacified,  for  his 
moods  were  very  quick.  "  Since  there  are 
stiU  men  who  are  richer  than  others,  it  is  a 
sign  that  we  have  not  gone  to  the  end — to 
the  great  end  in  which  we  believe.  I  am 
sure  you  believe  in  it  too,  Tista,  don't 
you!" 

"  Oh  yes — in  the  end^-certainly.  Do  not 
let  us  quarrel  about  the  means.  Maestro 
Marsio.  I  must  do  another  leaf  before 
dinner." 

"  I  will  get  in  another  cherub's  nose,"  said 
his  master,  preparing  to  relight  his  pipe  for 
a  whifE  before  going  to  work  again.  "  Body 
of  a  dog,  these  priests  !  "  he  grumbled,  as  he 
Attacked  the  next  angel  on  the  ewer  with 
matchless  dexterity  and  steadiness.  A  long 
pause  followed  the  animated  discourse  of  the 
•chiseller.  Both  men  were  intent  upon  their 
work,  alternately  holding  their  breath  for  the 
delicate  strokes,  and  breathing  more  freely 
.as  the  cliisel  reached  the  end  of  each  tiny 
<;urve. 


"  I  think  you  said  a  little  while  ago  that 
I  might  marry  Lucia,"  observed  Gianbattista 
without  looking  up,  '*  that  is,  if  I  would 
take  her  away  ! " 

"  And  if  you  take  her  away,"  retorted 
the  other,  "  where  will  you  get  bread  I " 

"  Where  I  get  it  now.  I  could  live  some- 
where else  and  come  here  to  work ;  it  seems 
simple  enough." 

"  It  seems  simple,  bat  it  is  not,"  replied 
Marzio.  "  Perhaps  you  could  try  and  get 
Paolo's  commissions  away  from  me,  and  then 
set  up  a  studio  for  yourself ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  you  could  succeed.  I  am  not  old  yet, 
nor  blind,  nor  shaky,  thank  God  !  " 

"I  did  not  catch  the  last  words,"  said 
Gianbattista,  hiding  his  smile  over  his 
work. 

'*  I  said  I  was  not  old,  nor  broken  down 
yet,  thanks  to  my  strength,"  growled  the 
chiseller;  "you  wiU  not  steal  my  commis- 
sions yet  a  while.  What  is  the  matter 
with  you  to-day  1  You  find  fault  with  half 
I  say,  and  the  other  half  you  do  not  hear  at 
all.  You  seem  to  have  lost  your  head,  Tista. 
Be  steady  over  those  acanthus  leaves ;  every- 
body thinks  an  acanthus  leaf  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world,  whereas  it  is  one  of  the 
most  diflBcult  before  you  get  to  figures. 
Most  chisellers  seem  to  copy  their  acanthus 
leaves  from  the  cabbage  in  their  soup.  They 
work  as  though  they  had  never  seen  the 
plant  growing.  When  the  Greeks  began  to 
carve  Corinthian  capitals,  they  must  have 
worked  from  real  leaves,  as  I  taught  you  to 
model  when  you  were  a  boy.  Few  things 
are  harder  than  a  good  acanthus  leaf." 

"I  should  think  women  could  do  the 
delicate  part  of  our  work  very  well,"  said  the 
apprentice,  returning  to  the  subject  from 
which  Marzio  was  evidently  trying  to 
lead  him.  "Lucia  has  such  very  clever 
fingers." 

"  Idiot ! "  muttered  Marzio  between  his 
teeth,  not  deigning  to  make  any  further 
answer. 

The  distant  boom  of  a  gun  broke  upon  the 
silence  that  followed,  and  immediately  the 
bells  of  all  the  neighbouring  churches  rang 
out  in  quick  succession.     It  was  midday. 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  finish  that  nose," 
said  Marzio,  rising  from  his  stool.  He  was 
a  punctual  man,  who  exacted  punctuality  in 
others,  and  in  spite  of  his  thin  frame  and 
nervous  ways,  he  loved  his  dinner.  In  five 
minutes  all  the  men  had  left  the  workshop, 
and  Marzio  and  his  apprentice  stood  in  the 
street,  the  former  locking  the  heavy  door 
Tvith  a  lettered  padlock,  while  the  younger 
man  sniffed  the  fresh  spring  air  that  blew 
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from  the  west  out  of  the  square  of  San  Carlo 
a  Catenari  down  the  Via  del  Falegnami  in 
which  the  establishment  of  the  silver  ehiseller 
was  situated. 

As  Marzio  fumbled  with  the  fastenings  of 
the  door,  two  women  came  up  and  stopped. 
Marzio  had  his  back  turned,  and  Gianbattista 
touched  his  hat  in  silence.  The  younger  of 
the  two  was  a  stout,  black-haired  woman  of 
eight-and-thirty  years,  dressed  in  a  costume 
of  dark  green  cloth,  which  fitted  very  closely 
to  her  exuberantly-developed  bust,  and  was 
somewhat  too  elaborately  trimmed  with 
imitation  of  jet  and  black  ribands.  A  high 
bonnet,  decorated  with  a  bunch  of  purple 
glass  grapes  and  dark  green  leaves,  sur- 
mounted the  lady's  massive  head,  and  though 
carefully  put  on  and  neatly  tied,  seemed  too 
small  for  the  wearer.  Her  ears  were 
adorned  by  long  gold  earrings,  in  each  of 
which  were  three  large  garnets,  and  these 
trinkets  dangled  outside  and  over  the  riband 
of  the  bonnet,  which  passed  under  her  chin. 
In  her  large  hands,  covered  with  tight  black 
gloves,  she  carried  a  dark  red  parasol,  and  a 
somewhat  shabby  little  black  leather  bag 
with  steel  fastenings.  The  lady's  face  was 
of  the  type  common  among  the  Roman 
women  of  the  lower  class — very  broad  and 
heavy,  of  a  creamy  white  complexion,  the 
upper  lip  shaded  by  a  dark  fringe  of  down, 
and  the  deep  sleepy  eyes  surmounted  by 
heavy  straight  eyebrows.  Her  hair,  brought 
forward  from  under  her  bonnet,  made  smooth 
waves  upon  her  low  forehead  and  reappeared 
in  thick  coils  at  the  back  of  her  neck.  Her 
nose  was  relatively  small,  but  too  thick  and 
broad  at  the  nostrils,  although  it  departed 
but  little  from  the  straight  line  of  the 
classic  model.  Altogether  the  Signora 
Pandolfi,  christened  Maria  Luisa,  and  wife  to 
Marzio  the  silver  ehiseller,  was  a  portly  and 
pompous-looking  person,  who  wore  an  air  of 
knowing  her  position,  and  of  being  sure  to 
maintain  it.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a 
kindly  expression  in  her  fat  face,  and  if 
her  eyes  looked  sleepy,  they  did  not  look 
dishonest. 

Signorina  Pandolfi's  companion  was  her  old 
maid-of -all-work,  Assunta,  commonly  called 
Suntarella,  without  whom  she  rarely  stirred 
c^broad — a  little  old  woman,  in  neat  but 
dingy-coloured  garments,  with  a  grey  woollen 
shawl  drawn  over  her  head  like  a  cowl, 
instead  of  a  bonnet. 

Marzio  finished  fastening  the  door,  and 
then  turned  round.  On  seeing  his  wife  he 
remained  silent  for  a  moment,  looking  at  her 
with  an  expression  of  dissatisfied  inquiry. 
He  had  not  expected  her. 


"  Well  ?  "  he  ejaculated  at  last. 

'^  It  is  dinner  time,"  remarked  the  stout 
lady. 

"  Yes,  I  heard  the  gun,"  answered  Marzio 
drily.  ''It  is  the  same  a«  if  you  had  told 
me,"  he  added  ironically,  as  he  tiurned  and 
led  the  way  across  the  street. 

"A  pretty  answer!"  exclaimed  Maria 
Luisa,  tossing  her  large  head  as  she  followed 
her  lord  and  master  to  the  door  of  their 
house.  Meanwhile  Ajssiinta,  the  old  servant, 
glanced  at  Gianbattista,  rolled  up  her  eyes 
with  an  air  of  resignation,  and  spread  out 
her  withered  hands  for  a  moment  with  a 
gesture  of  despair,  instantly  drawing  them 
in  again  beneath  the  folds  of  her  grey  woollen 
shawl. 

''  Gadding ! "  muttered  Marzio,  as  he 
entered  the  narrow  door  from  which  the 
dark  steps  led  abruptly  upwards.  ''  Gadding 
— ^always  gadding  1  And  who  minds  the 
soup-kettle  when  you  are  gadding,  I  should 
like  to  know )  The  cat,  I  suppose !  Oh, 
these  women  and  their  priests !  These  priests 
and  these  women  1 " 

**  Lucia  is  minding  the  soup-kettle," 
gasped  Maria  Luisa,  as  she  pufEed  up  stairs 
behind  her  thin  and  active  husband. 

"  Lucia  I  "  cried  Marzio  angrily,  a  flight  of 
steps  higher.  "  I  suppose  you  will  bring 
her  up  to  be  woman  of  all  work  ]  WeU,  she 
could  earn  her  living  then,  which  is  more 
than  you  do  I  After  all,  it  is  better  to  mind 
a  soup-kettle  than  to  thump  a  piano  and  to 
squeal  so  that  I  can  hear  her  in  the  shop 
opposite,  and  it  is  better  than  hanging  about 
the  church  all  the  morning,  or  listening  to 
Paolo's  driveUing  talk.  By  all  means  keep 
her  in  the  kitchen." 

It  was  hard  to  say  whether  Signora  Pandolfi 
was  puffing  or  sighing  as  she  paused  for  breath 
upon  the  landing,  but  there  was  probably 
something  of  both  in  the  labour  of  her  lungs. 
She  was  used  to  Marzio.  She  had  lived  with 
him  for  twenty  years  and  she  knew  his 
moods  and  his  ways,  and  detected  the  coining 
storm  from  afar.  Unfortunately,  or  perhaps 
fortunately,  for  her,  there  was  little  variety 
in  the  sequence  of  his  ideas.  She  was  accus- 
tomed to  his  beginning  at  the  grumbling 
stage  before  dinner,  and  proceeding  by  a 
crescendo  movement  to  the  pitch  of  rage^ 
which  was  rarely  reached  until  he  had 
finished  his  meal,  when  he  generally  seized 
his  hat  and  dragged  Gianbattista  away  with 
him,  declaring  loudly  that  women  were  not 
fit  for  human  society.  The  daily  excitement 
of  this  comedy  had  long  lost  its  power  to 
elicit  anything  more  than  a  sigh  from  the 
stout    Maria     Luisa,    who    generally    bore 
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Marzio's  unreasonable  anger  with  consider- 
able equanimity,  waiting  for  his  departure  to 
eat  her  boiled  beef  and  salad  in  peace  with 
Lucia,  while  old  Assunta  sat  bj  the  table 
with  the  cat  in  her  lap,  putting  in  a  word  of 
commiseration,  alternately  with  a  word  of 
gossip  about  the  lodgers  on  the  other  side  of 
the  landing.  The  latter  were  a  young  and 
happy  pair :  the  husband,  a  chorus  singer  at 
the  Apollo,  who  worked  at  glove  cleaning 
during  the  day  time ;  his  wife,  a  sempstress 
who  did  repairs  upon  the  costumes  of  the 
theatre.  Their  apc^ments  consisted  of  two 
rooms  and  a  kitchen,  while  Marzio  and  his 
family  occupied  the  rest  of  the  floor,  and 
entered  their  lodging  by  the  opposite  door. 

Maria  Luisa  envied  the  couple  in  her  sleepy 
fashion.  Her  husband  was  indeed  compara- 
tively rich,  and  thouefh  economical  in  his 
dom^tic  ai;»ngeinento.  he  had  money  in  the 
bank  enough  to  keep  him  comfortably  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  His  violence  did  not  extend 
beyond  words  and  black  looks,  and  he  was 
not  miserly  about  a  few  francs  for  dress,  or 
a  dinner  at  the  Falcone  two  or  three  times  a 
year.  But  in  the  matter  of  domestic  peace 
his  conduct  left  much  to  be  desired.  He  was 
a  sober  man,  but  his  hours  were  irregular,  for 
he  attended  the  meetings  of  a  certain  club 
which  Maria  Luisa  held  in  abhorrence,  and 
brought  back  opinions  which  made  her  cross 
herself  with  her  fat  fingers,  shuddering  at 
the  things  he  said.  As  for  Gianbattista 
Bordogni,  who  lived  with  them,  and  con- 
sequently received  most  of  his  wages  in  the 
shape  of  board  and  lodging,  he  loved  Lucia 
PandoLfi,  his  master's  daughter,  and  though 
he  shared  Marzio's  opinions,  he  held  his 
tongue  in  the  house.  He  understood  how 
necessary  to  him  the  mother's  sympathy  must 
be,  and,  with  subtle  intelligence,  he  knew 
how  to  create  a  contrast  between  himself 
and  his  master  by  being  reticent  at  the  right 
moment. 

Lucia  opened  the  door  in  answer  to  the 
bell  her  father  had  rung,  and  stood  aside 
in  the  narrow  way  to  let  members  of  the 
household  pass  by,  one  by  one.  Lucia  was 
seventeen  years  old,  and  probably  resembled 
her  mother  as  the  latter  had  looked  at  the 
same  age.  She  was  slight,  and  tall,  and 
dark,  with  a  quantity  of  glossy  black  hair 
coUed  behind  her  head.  Her  black  eyes  had 
not  yet  acquired  that  sleepy  look  which 
advancing  Hf  e  and  stoutness  had  put  into  her 
mother's,  as  a  sort  of  sign  of  the  difiiculty  of 
quick  motion.  Her  figure  was  lithe,  though 
she  was  not  a  very  active  girl,  and  one  miglit 
liave  predicted  that  at  forty  she,  too,  would 
pay   her   debt  to  time  in  pounds  of  flesh. 


There  are  thin  people  who  look  as  though 
they  could  never  grow  stout,  and  there  are 
others  whose  leisurely  motion  and  deliberate 
step  foretells  increase  of  weight.  But  Gian- 
battista had  not  studied  these  matters  of 
physiological  horoscopy.  It  sufficed  hini  that 
Lucia  Pandolfi  was  at  present  a  very  pretty 
girl,  even  beautiful,  according  to  some 
standards.  Her  thick  hair,  low  forehead, 
straight  classic  features,  and  severe  mouth 
fascinated  the  handsome  apprentice,  and  the 
intimacy  which  had  developed  between  the 
two  during  the  years  of  his  residence  under 
Marzio's  roof,  from  the  time  when  Lucia  was 
a  little  girl  to  the  present  day,  had  rendered 
the  transition  from  friendship  to  love  almost 
imperceptible  to  them  both.  Gianbattista 
was  the  last  of  the  party  to  enter  the  lodging, 
and  as  he  paused  to  shut  the  door,  Lucia 
was  still  lingering  at  the  threshold. 

"  Hist !  They  will  see  ! "  she  protested 
under  her  breath. 

"  What  do  I  care ! "  whispered  the  appren- 
tice as  he  kissed  her  cheek  in  the  dusky 
passage.     Then  they  followed  the  rest. 


CHAPTER  XL 

That  evening  Marzio  finished  the  last 
cherub's  head  on  the  ewer  before  he  l**ft  the 
shop.  He  had  sent  Gianbattista  home,  and 
had  dismissed  the  men  who  were  working  at 
a  huge  gilded  grating  ordered  by  a  Roman 
prince  for  a  chiuxih  he  was  decorating. 
Marzio  worked  on  by  the  light  of  a  strong 
lamp  until  the  features  were  all  finished  and 
he  had  indicated  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  with 
the  fine-pointed  punch.  Then  he  sat  some 
time  at  his  bench  with  the  beautiful  piece  of 
workmanship  under  his  fingers,  looking  hard 
at  it  and  straining  his  eyes  to  find  imperfec- 
tions that  did  not  exist.  At  last  he  laid  it 
down  tenderly  upon  the  stufPed  leather  pad 
and  stared  at  the  green  shade  of  the  lamp, 
deep  in  thought. 

The  man's  nature  was  in  eternal  conflict 
with  itself,  and  he  felt  as  though  he  were  the 
battle-ground  of  forces  he  could  neither 
understand  nor  control.  A  true  artist  in 
feeling,  in  the  profound  cultivation  of  his 
tastes,  in  the  laborious  patience  with  which 
he  executed  his  designs,  there  was  an  element 
in  his  character  and  mind  which  was  in  direct 
contradiction  with  the  essence  of  what  art  is. 
If  art  can  be  said  to  depend  upon  anything 
except  itself,  that  something  is  religion.    The 
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arts  began  in  religious  surroundings,  in  treat- 
ing religious  subjects,  and  the  history  of  the 
world  from  the  time  of  the  early  Egyptians 
has  shown  that  where  genius  has  lost  faith  in 
the  supernatural,  its  efforts  to  produce  great 
works  of  lasting  beauty  in  the  sensual  and 
material  atmosphere  of  another  century  have 
produced  comparatively  insignificant  results. 
The  science  of  silver-chiselling  began,  so  far 
as  this  age  is  concerned,  in  the  church.  The 
tastes  of  Francis  the  First  directed  the 
attention  of  the  masters  of  the  arts  to  the 
making  of  ornaments  for  his  mistresses,  and 
for  a  time  the  men  who  had  made  chalices 
for  the  Vatican  succeeded  in  making  jewelry 
for  Madame  de  Chateaubriand,  Madame 
d'Etampes,  and  Diane  de  Poitiers.  But 
the  art  itself  remained  in  the  church,  and 
the  marvels  of  repotissS  gold  and  silver  to  be 
seen  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Vic- 
toires,  the  masterpieces  of  Ossani  of  Home, 
could  not  have  been  produced  by  any  gold- 
smith who  made  jewelry  for  a  living. 

Marzio  Pandolfi  knew  all  this  better  than 
any  one,  and  he  could  no  more  have  separated 
himself  from  his  passion  for  making  chalices 
and  crucifixes  than  he  could  have  changed 
the  height  of  his  stature  or  the  colour  of  his 
eyes.  But  at  the  same  time  he  hated  the 
church,  the  priests,  and  every  one  who  was  to 
use  the  beautiful  things  over  which  he  spent 
so  much  time  and  labour.  Had  he  been 
indifferent,  a  careless,  good-natured  sceptic, 
he  would  have  been  a  bad  artist.  As  it  was, 
the  very  violence  of  his  hatred  lent  spirit  and 
vigour  to  his  eye  and  hand.  He  was  willing 
to  work  upon  the  figure,  perfecting  every 
detail  of  expression,  until  he  fancied  he  could 
feel  and  see  the  silver  limbs  of  the  dead 
Christ,  suffering  upon  the  cross  under  the 
diabolical  skill  of  his  long  fingers.  The 
monstrous  horror  of  the  thought  made  him 
work  marvels,  and  the  fancied  realisation  of 
an  idea  that  would  startle  even  a  hardened 
unbeliever,  lent  a  feverish  impulse  to  this 
strange  man's  genius. 

As  for  the  angels  on  the  chalices  he  did 
not  hate  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  saw  in 
them  the  reflection  of  those  vague  images  of 
loveliness  and  innocence  which  haunt  every 
artist's  soul  at  times,  and  the  mere  manual 
skill  necessary  to  produce  expression  in  things 
so  minute,  fascinated  a  mind  accustomed  to 
cope  with  difBculties,  and  so  inured  to  them 
as  almost  to  love  them. 

Nevertheless,  when  a  man  is  constantly  a 
prey  to  strong  emotions,  his  nature  cannot 
long  remain  unchanged.  The  conviction  had 
been  growing  in  Marzio's  mind  that  it  was 
his  duty,   for   the   sake   of   consistency,  to 


abandon  his  trade.  The  thought  saddened 
liim,  but  the  conclusion  seemed  inevitable. 
It  was  absurd,  he  repeated  to  himself, 
that  one  who  hated  the  priests  should  work 
for  them.  Marzio  was  a  fanatic  in  his 
theories,  but  he  had  something  of  the  artist's 
simplicity  in  his  idea  of  the  way  they  should 
be  carried  out.  He  would  have  thought  it 
no  harm  to  kill  a  priest,  but  it  seemed  to  him 
contemptible  to  receive  a  priest's  money  for 
providing  the  church  with  vessels  which  were 
to  serve  in  a  worship  he  despised 

Moreover,  he  was  not  poor.  Indeed,  he 
was  richer  than  any  one  knew,  and  the  large 
sums  paid  for  his  matchless  work  went 
straight  from  the  workshop  to  the  bank, 
while  Marzio  continued  to  live  in  the  simple 
lodgings  to  which  he  had  first  brought  home 
his  wife,  eighteen  years  before,  when  he  was 
but  a  young  partner  in  the  establishment  he 
now  owned.  As  he  sat  at  his  bench,  looking 
from  his  silver  ewer  to  the  green  lampsliade, 
he  was  asking  himself  whether  he  should  not 
give  up  this  life  of  working  for  people  he 
hated  and  launch  into  that  larger  work  of 
political  agitation,  for  which  he  fancied  him- 
self so  well  fitted.  He  looked  forward  into 
an  imaginary  future,  and  saw  himself  de- 
claiminj  in  the  Chambers  against  all  that 
existed,  rousing  the  passions  of  a  multitude 
to  acts  of  destruction — of  justice  as  he 
called  it  in  his  thoughts — and.  leading  a  vast 
army  of  angry  men  up  the  steps  of  the  Capitol 
to  proclaim  himself  the  champion  of  the  rights 
of  man  against  the  rights  cf  kings.  His 
eyelids  contracted  and  the  concentrated  light 
of  his  eyes  was  reduced  to  two  tiny  bright 
specks  in  the  midst  of  the  pupils ;  his  nervous 
hand  went  out  and  the  fingers  clutched  the 
jaws  of  the  iron  vice  beside  him  as  he  would 
have  wished  to  grapple  with  the  jaws  of  the 
beast  oppression,  which  in  his  di-eams  seemed 
ever  tormenting  the  poor  world  in  which  ho 
lived. 

There  was  something  lacking  in  his  face, 
even  in  that  moment  of  secret  rage  as  he  sat 
alone  in  his  workroom  before  the  lamp. 
There  was  the  frenzy  of  the  fanatic,  the 
exaltation  of  the  dreamer,  clearly  expressed 
upon  his  features,  but  there  was  something 
wanting.  There  was  everything  there  except 
the  force  to  accompHsh,  the  initiative  which 
oversteps  the  bank  of  words,  tlireats,  and 
angry  thoughts,  and  plunges  boldly  into  the 
stream,  ready  to  sacrifice  itself  to  lead  others. 
The  look  of  power,  of  stern  determination 
which  is  never  absent  from  the  faces  of 
men  who  change  their  times,  was  not  visible 
in  the  thin  dark  countenance  of  the  silver- 
chiseller.     Marzio  was  destined  never  to  rise 
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above  the  common  howling  mob  which  he 
aspired  to  lead. 

This  fact  asserted  itself  outwardly  as  he 
sat  there.  After  a  few  minutes  the  features 
relaxed,  a  smile  that  was  almost  weak — the 
smile  that  shows  that  a  man  lacks  absolute 
confidence — passed  quickly  over  his  face,  the 
light  in  his  eyes  went  out,  and  he  rose  from 
his  stool  with  a  short,  dissatisfied  sigh,  which 
was  repeated  once  or  twice  as  he  put  away 
his  work  and  arranged  his  tools.  He  made 
the  rounds  of  the  workshop,  looked  to  the 
fastenings  of  the  windows,  lighted  a  taper, 
and  then  extinguished  the  lamp.  He  threw 
a  loose  overcoat  over  his  shoulders  without 
passing  his  arms  through  the  sleeves,  and 
went  out  into  the  street.  Glancing  up  at 
the  windows  of  his  house  opposite,  he  saw 
that  the  lights  were  burning  brightly,  and 
he  guessed  that  his  wife  and  daughter  were 
waiting  for  him  before  sitting  down  to 
supper. 

"  Let  them  wait,"  he  muttered  with  a 
surly  grin,  as  he  put  out  the  taper  and  went 
down  the  street  in  the  opposite  direction. 

He  turned  the  street  corner  by  the  dark 
Palazzo  Antici  Mattei,  and  threaded  the 
narrow  streets  towards  the  Pantheon  and  the 
Piazza  Sant'  Eustachio.  The  weather  had 
changed,  and  the  damp  south-east  wind  was 
blowing  fiercely  behind  him.  The  pavement 
was  wet  and  slippery  with  the  strange  thin 
coating  of  greasy  mud  which  sometimes 
appears  suddenly  in  Rome  even  when  it  has 
not  rained.  The  insufficient  gas  lamps 
flickered  in  the  wind  as  though  they  would 
go  out,  and  the  few  pedestrians  who  hurried 
along  clung  closely  to  the  wall  as  though  it 
offered  them  some  protection  from  the  moist 
scirocco.  The  great  doors  of  the  palaces  were 
most  of  them  closed,  but  here  and  there  a 
little  red  light  announced  a  wine  shop,  and 
as  Marzio  passed  by  he  could  see  through  the 
dirty  panes  of  glass  dark  figures  sitting  in  a 
murky  atmosphere  over  bottles  of  coarse 
wine.  The  streets  were  foul  with  the 
nauseous  smell  of  decaying  vegetables  and 
damp  walls  which  the  south-east  wind  brings 
out  of  the  older  parts  of  Rome,  and  while  few 
voices  were  heard  in  the  tliick  air,  the  clatter 
of  horses'  hoofs  on  the  wet  stones  rattled 
loudly  from  the  thoroughfares  which  lead  to 
the  theatres.  It  was  a  dismal  night,  but 
Marzio  Pandolfi  felt  that  his  temper  tiras  in 
tune  with  the  weather  as  he  tramped  along 
towards  the  Pantheon. 

The  streets  widened  as  he  neared  his  desti- 
nation, and  he  drew  his  overcoat  more  closely 
about  his  neck.  Presently  he  reached  a 
small  door  close  to  Sant'  Eustachio,  one  of  the 


several  entrances  to  the  ancient  Falcone,  an 
inn  which  has  existed  for  centuries  upon  the 
same  spot,  in  the  same  house,  and  which 
affords  a  rather  singular  variety  of  accommo- 
dation. Down  stairs,  upon  the  square,  is  a 
modern  restaurant  with  plate -glass  windows, 
marble  floor,  Vienna  cane  chairs,  and  a  general 
appearance  of  luxury.  A  flight  of  steps  leads 
to  an  upper  story,  where  there  are  numerous 
rooms  of  every  shape  and  dimension,  furnished 
vnth  old-fashioned  Italian  simplicity,  though 
with  considerable  cleanliness.  Thither  resort 
the  large  companies  of  regular  guests  who 
have  eaten  their  meals  there  during  most  of 
their  lives.  But  there  is  much  more  room 
in  the  house  than  appears.  The  vast  kitchen 
on  the  ground  floor  terminates  in  a  large 
space,  heavily  vaulted  and  lighted  by  oil 
lamps,  where  rougher  tables  are  set  and 
spread,  and  where  you  may  see  the  well-to-do 
winecarter  eating  lus  supper  after  his  journey 
across  the  Campagna  in  company  with  some 
of  his  city  acquaintances  of  a  similar  class. 
In  dark  comers  huge  wine-casks  present  their 
round  dusty  faces  to  the  doubtful  light,  the 
smell  of  the  kitchen  pervades  everything, 
tempered  by  the  smell  of  wine  from  the 
neighbouring  cellars ;  the  floor  is  of  rough 
stone  worn  by  generations  of  cooks,  potboys, 
and  guests.  Beyond  this  again  a  short  flight 
of  steps  leads  to  a  narrow  doorway,  passing 
through  which  one  enters  the  last  and  most 
retired  chamber  of  the  huge  inn.  Here  there 
is  barely  room  for  a  dozen  persons,  and  when 
all  the  places  are  full  the  bottles  and  dishes 
are  passed  from  the  door  by  the  guests  them- 
selves over  each  other's  heads,  for  there  is  no 
room  to  move  about  in  the  narrow  space. 
The  walls  are  whitewashed  and  the  tables 
are  as  plain  as  the  chairs,  but  the  food  and 
drink  that  are  consumed  there  are  the  best 
that  the  house  affords,  and  the  society,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Marzio  Pandolfi  and  his 
friends,  is  of  the  most  agreeable. 

The  chiseller  took  his  favourite  seat  in  the 
comer  furthest  from  the  window^.  Two  or 
three  men  of  widely  different  types  were 
already  at  the  table,  and  Marzio  exchanged 
a  friendly  nod  with  each.  One  was  a  florid 
man  of  large  proportions,  dressed  in  the 
height  of  the  fashion  and  with  scrupulous 
neatness.  *He  was  a  jeweller.  Another,  a 
lawyer  with  a  keen  and  anxious  face,  wore  a 
tightly-buttoned  frock  coat  and  a  black  tie. 
Immense  starched  cuffs  covered  his  bony 
hands  and  part  of  his  fingers.  He  was 
supping  on  a  salad,  into  which  he  from  time 
to  time  poured  an  additional  dose  of  vinegar. 
A  third  man,  with  a  round  hat  on  one  side  of 
his  head,  and  who  wore  a  very  light-coloured 
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overcoat,  displaying  a  ptirple  scarf  with  a 
showy  pin  at  the  neck,  held  a  newspaper  in 
one  hand  and  a  fork  in  the  other,  with  which 
he  slowly  ate  mouthf  uls  of  a  ragout  of  wild 
boar.  He  was  a  journalist  on  the  staff  of  an 
advanced  radical  paper. 

"  Halloa,  Sor  Marzio  I "  cried  this  last 
guest,  suddenly  looking  up  from  the  sheet  he 
was  reading,  "  here  is  news  of  your  brother." 

"Whati"  asked  Marzio  briefly,  but  as 
though  the  matter  were  utterly  indifferent 
to  him.  "Has  he  killed  anybody,  the 
assassin  t  "  The  journalist  laughed  hoarsely 
ct  the  jest. 

"  Not  so  bad  as  that,"  he  answered.  "  He 
is  getting  advancement.  They  are  going  to 
make  him  a  canon  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 
It  is  in  the  Osservatare  Romano  of  this 
evening." 

"He  is  good  for  nothing  else,"  growled 
Marzio.  "  It  is  just  like  him  not  to  have 
told  me  anything  about  it." 

"  With  the  sympathy  which  exists  between 
you,  I  am  surprised,"  said  the  journalist. 
"  After  all,  you  might  convert  him,  and  then 
he  would  be  useful.  He  will  be  an  arch- 
deacon next,  and  then  a  bishop — who  knows  % 
— perhaps  a  cardinal ! " 

"  You  might  as  well  talk  of  converting  the 
horses  on  Monte  Cavallo  as  of  making  Paolo 
change  his  mind,"  replied  Pandolfi,  beginning 
to  sip  the  white  wine  he  had  ordered.  "  You 
don't  know  him — he  is  an  angel,  my  brother ! 
Oh,  quite  an  angel !  I  wish  somebody  would 
send  him  to  heaven,  where  he  is  so  anxious 
to  be!" 

"  Look  out,  Marzio  ! "  exclaimed  the  law- 
yer, glancing  from  the  vinegar  cruet  to  the 
door  and  then  to  his  friend. 

"  No  such  luck,"  returned  the  chiseller. 
"  Nothing  ever  happens  to  those  bleu^k  birds. 
When  we  get  as  far  as  hanging  them,  my 
dear  brother  will  happen  to  be  in  Paris 
instead  of  in  Rome.  You  might  as  well  try 
to  catch  a  street  cat  by  calling  to  it  micio, 
micio  !  as  try  and  catch  a  priest.  You  may  as 
well  expect  to  kill  a  mule  by  kicking  it  as 
one  of  those  animals.  Burn  the  Vatican 
over  their  heads  and  think  you  have  destroyed 
them  like  a  wasps'  nest,  they  will  write  you 
a  letter  from  Berlin  the  next  day  saying  that 
they  are  alive  and  well,  and  that  Prince 
Bismarck  protests  against  your  proceedings." 

"  Bravo,  Sor  Marzio ! "  cried  the  journalist. 
"  I  will  put  that  in  the  paper  to-morrow — it 
is  a  fine  fulmination.  You  always  refresh 
my  ideas — why  will  you  not  write  an  article 
for  us  in  that  strain  1  I  will  publish  it  as 
coming  from  a  priest  who  has  given  up  his 
orders,  married,  and  opened  a  wineshop  in 


Naples.  What  an  effect !  Magnificent !  Do 
go  on ! " 

Marzio  did  not  need  a  second  invitation  to 
proceed  upon  his  favourite  topic.  He  was 
soon  launched,  and  as  the  little  room  filled, 
his  pale  and  sunken  cheeks  grew  red  with 
excitement,  his  tongue  was  unloosed,  and  he 
poured  out  a  continuous  stream  of  blasphe- 
mous ribaldry  such  as  would  have  shocked 
the  ears  of  a  revolutionist  of  the  year  '89  or 
of  a  petroleuse  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  spring  once  opened 
would  never  dry.  His  eyes  flashed,  his 
fingers  writhed  convulsively  on  the  table, 
and  his  voice  rang  out  ironical  and  cutting, 
with  strange  intonations  that  roused  strange 
feelings  in  his  hearers.  It  was  the  old  sub- 
ject, but  he  found  something  new  to  say  upon 
it  at  each  meeting  with  his  friends,  and  they 
wondered  where  he  got  the  imagination  to 
construct  his  telling  phrases  and  specious, 
virulent  arguments. 

We  have  all  wondered  at  such  men.  They 
are  the  outcome  of  this  age  and  of  no  previous 
time,  as  it  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  their  like 
may  not  arise  hereafter.  They  are  found 
everywhere,  those  agitators,  with  their  excited 
faces,  their  nervous  utterances,  and  their 
furious  hatred  of  all  that  is.  They  find  their 
way  into  the  parliaments  of  the  world,  into 
the  dining-rooms  of  the  rich,  into  the  wine- 
shops of  the  working  men,  into  the  press 
even,  and  some  of  their  works  are  published 
by  great  houses  and  read  by  great  ladies,  if 
not  by  great  men.  Suddenly,  when  we  least 
expect  it,  a  flaming  advertisement  announces 
a  fiery  tirade  against  all  that  the  great  mass 
of  mankind  hold  in  honour,  if  not  in  rever- 
ence. Curiosity  drives  thousands  to  read 
what  is  an  insult  to  humanitv,  and  even 
though  the  many  are  disgusted,  some  few  are 
found  to  admire  a  rhetoric  which  exalts  their 
own  ignorance  to  the  right  of  judging  Crod. 
And  still  the  few  increase  and  grow  to  be  a 
root  and  send  out  shoots  and  creepers  like  an 
evil  plant,  so  that  grave  men  say  among 
themselves  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  universal 
war  in  our  times  or  hereafter  it  will  be 
fought  by  Christians  of  all  denominations 
defending  themselves  against  those  who  are 
not  Christians. 

Marzio  sat  long  at  his  table,  and  his 
modest  pint  of  wine  was  enough  to 
moisten  his  throat  throughout  the  time 
during  which  he  held  forth.  When  the 
liquor  was  finished  he  rose,  took  down  his 
overcoat  from  the  peg  on  which  it  hung, 
pushed  his  soft  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  witli 
a  sort  of  triumphant  wave  of  the  hand» 
saluted  his  friends  and  left  the  room.     He 
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was  a  perfectly  sober  man,  and  no  power 
would  have  induced  him  to  overstep  the 
narrow  limit  he  allowed  to  his  taste.  In- 
deed, he  did  not  care  for  wine  itself,  and  still 
less  for  any  excitement  it  produced  in  his 
brain.  He  ordered  his  half  litre  as  a  matter 
of  respect  for  the  house,  as  he  called  it,  and 
it  served  to  wet  his  throat  while  he  was 
talking.  Water  would  have  done  as  welL 
Consiimed  by  the  intensity  of  his  hatred 
for  the  things  he  attacked,  he  needed  no 
stimulant  to  increase  his  exaltation. 

When  he  was  gone,  there  was  silence  in 
the  room  for  some  few  minutes.  Then  the 
journalist  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"  If  we  only  had  half-a-dozen  fellows  like 
that  in  the  Chambers,  all  talking  at  once  !  " 
he  cried. 

"  They  would  be  kicked  into  the  middle  of 
Montecitorio  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  an- 
swered the  thin  voice  of  the  lawyer.  "  Our 
friend  Marzio  is  slightly  mad,  but  he  is  a 
good  fellow  in  theory.  In  practice  that  sort 
of  thing  must  be  dropped  into  public  life  a 
little  at  a  time,  as  one  drops  vinegar  into  a 
salad,  on  each  leaf.  If  you  don't,  all  the 
vinegar  goes  to  the  bottom  together,  and 
smells  horribly  sour." 

While  Marzio  was  holding  forth  to  his 
friends,  the  family  circle  in  the  Via  dei 
Falegnami  was  enjoying  a  very  pleasant 
evening  in  his  absence.  The  Signora  Pan- 
dolfi  presided  at  supper  in  a  costimie  which 
lacked  elegance,  but  insured  comfort — the 
traditional  skirt  and  white  cotton  jacket  of 
the  Italian  housewife.  Lucia  wore  the  same 
kind  of  dress,  but  with  less  direful  effects 
upon  her  appearance.  Gianbattista,  as  usual 
after  working  hours,  was  arrayed  in  clothes 
of  fashionable  cut,  aiming  at  a  distant  imita- 
tion of  the  English  tourist.  A  murderous 
collar  supported  his  round  young  chin,  and  a 
very  stiffly-constructed  pasteboard-lined  tie 
was  adorned  by  an  exquisite  silver  pin  of  his 
own  workmanship — the  only  artistic  thing 
about  him. 

Besides  these  members  of  the  family,  there 
was  a  fourth  person  at  supper,  the  person 
whom,  of  all  others,  Marzio  detested,  Paolo 
Pandolfi,  his  brother  the  priest,  commonly 
called  Don  Paolo.  He  deserves  a  word  of 
description,  for  there  was  in  his  face  a  fleet- 
ing resemblance  to  Marzio,  which  might 
easily  have  led  a  stranger  to  believe  that 
there  was  a  similarity  between  their  charac- 
ters. Tall,  like  his  brother,  the  priest  was  a 
little  less  thin  and  evidently  far  less  nervous. 
The  expression  of  his  face  was  thoughtful, 
and  the  deep,  heavily-ringed  eyes  were  like 
Marzio's,  but  the  forehead  was  broader,  and 


the  breadth  ascended  higher  in  the  skull, 
which  was  clearly  defined  by  the  short, 
closely-cropped  hair  and  the  smooth  tonsure 
at  the  back.  The  nose  was  larger  and  of 
more  noble  shape,  and  Paolo's  complexion 
was  less  yellow  than  his  brother's;  the 
features  were  not  surrounded  by  furrows  or 
lines,  and  the  leanness  of  the  priest's  face  threw 
them  into  relief.  The  clean  shaven  upper  lip 
showed  a  kind  and  quiet  mouth,  which  smiled 
easily  and  betrayed  a  sense  of  humour,  but 
was  entirely  free  from  any  suggestion  of 
cruelty.  Don  Paolo  was  scrupulous  of  his 
appearance,  and  his  cassock  and  mantle  were 
carefully  brushed,  and  his  white  collar  was 
immaculately  clean.  EEis  hands  were  of  the 
student  type — white,  square  at  the  tips,  lean 
and  somewhat  knotty. 

Marzio,  in  his  ill-humour,  had  no  doubt 
flattered  himself  that  his  family  would  wait 
for  him  for  supper.  But  his  family  had 
studied  him  and  knew  his  ways.  When  he 
was  not  punctual,  he  seldom  came  at  all,  and 
a  quarter-of-an-hour  was  considered  sufficient 
to  decide  the  matter. 

"  What  are  we  waiting  to  do  1 "  exclaimed 
Maria  Luisa  in  the  odd  Italian  idiom. 
''  Marzio  is  in  his  humours — he  must  have 
gone  to  his  friends.  Ah  I  those  friends  of 
his  I "  she  sighed.  **  Let  us  sit  down  to 
supper,"  she  added,  and  from  her  tone  the 
idea  of  supper  seemed  to  console  her  for  her 
husband's  absence. 

*'  Perhaps  he  guessed  that  I  was  coming," 
remarked  Don  Paolo  with  a  smile.  **  In  that 
case  he  will  be  a  little  nervous  with  me  when 
he  comes  back.  With  your  leave,  Maria 
Luisa,"  he  added,  by  way  of  announcing  that 
he  would  say  grace.  He  gave  the  short  Latin 
benediction,  during  which  Gianbattista  never 
looked  away  from  Lucia's  face.  The  boy 
fancied  she  was  never  so  beautiful  as  when 
she  stood  with  her  hands  folded  and  her  eyes 
cast  down. 

*'  Marzio  does  not  know  what  I  have  come 
for,"  began  Don  Paolo  again,  as  they  all  sat 
down  to  the  square  table  in  the  little  room. 
''  If  he  knew,  perhaps  he  might  have  been 
here — though  perhaps  he  would  not  care  very 
much  after  alL  You  all  ask  what  it  is? 
Yes;  I  will  tell  you.  Hi«  Eminence  has 
obtained  for  me  the  canonry  that  was  vacant 

at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore " 

At  this  announcement  everybody  sprang 
up  and  embraced  Don  Paolo  and  over- 
whelmed him  with  congratulations,  reproach- 
ing him  at  the  same  time  for  having  kept 
the  news  so  long  to  himself. 

"  Of  coiu'se,  I  shall  continue  to  work  with 
the    Cardinal,"    said  the   priest,   when  the 
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family  gave  him  time  to  speak.  "  But  it  is 
a  great  honour.  I  have  other  news  for 
Marzio " 

"  I  imagine  that  you  did  not  count  upon 
the  oanonry  as  a  means  of  pleasing  him/' 
remarked  the  Signora  Pandolfi,  with  a 
smile. 

"  No  indeed,"  laughed  Lucia.  "  Poor  papa 
— he  would  rather  see  you  sent  to  be  a 
curate  in  Civiti  Lavinia  !  " 

"  Dear  me !  I  fear  so,"  answered  Don 
Paolo,  with  a  shade  of  sadness.  "  But  I 
have  a  commission  for  him.  The  cardinal 
has  ordered  another  crucifix,  which  he  desires 
should  be  Marzio's  masterpiece — silver,  of 
course — large — it  must  be  altogether  the 
finest  thing  he  has  ever  made,  when  it  is 
finished." 

"  I  dare  say  he  will  be  very  much  pleased," 
said  Maria  Luisa,  smiling  comfortably. 

"I  wish  he  could  make  tho  figure  soHd, 
cast  and  chiselled,  instead  of  repot««^," 
remarked  Gianbattista,  whose  powerful  hands 
craved  heavy  work  by  instinct. 

"It  would  be  a  pity  to  waste  so  much 
silver,  and  besides,  the  effects  are  never  so 
light,"  said  Lucia,  who,  like  most  artists' 
daughters,  knew  something  of  her  father's 
work. 

"What  is  a  little  silver,  more  or  less,  to 
the  Cardinal  ? "  asked  Gianbattista,  with  a 
little  scorn  ;  but,  as  he  met  the  priest's  eye, 
his  expression  instantly  became  grave.  The 
apprentice  was  very  young;  he  was  not 
beyond  that  age  at  which,  to  certain  natures, 
it  seems  a  fine  thing  to  be  numbered  among 
such  men  as  Marzio' s  friends.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  was  not  old  enough,  nor 
independent  enough,  to  exhibit  his  feelings 
on  all  occasions.  Don  Paolo  exercised  a 
dominant  influence  in  the  Pandolfi  household. 
He  had  the  advantage  of  being  calm,  grave, 
and  thoroughly  in  earnest,  not  easily  ruffled 
nor  roused  to  anger  any  more  than  he  was 
easily  hurt.  By  character  sensitive,  he  bore 
all  small  attacks  upon  himself  with  the 
equanimity  of  a  man  who  believes  his  cause 
to  be  above  the  need  of  defence  against  little 
enemies.  The  result  was  that  he  dominated 
his  brother's  family,  and  even  Marzio  himself 
was  not  free  from  a  certain  subjection  which 
he  felt,  and  which  was  one  of  the  most  bitter 
elements  in  his  existence.  Don  Paolo 
imposed  respect  by  his  quiet  dignity,  while 
Marzio  asserted  himself  by  speaking  loudly 
and  wrrkiTig  himself  voluntarily  into  a  state 
of  half-assumed  anger.  In  the  contest 
between  '^uiet  force  and  noisy  self-assertion 
the  isMie  is  never  doubtful.  Marzio  lacked 
real  power,  and  he  felt  it.     He  could  com- 


mand attention  among  the  circle  of  his 
associates  who  already  S3rmpathised  with  his 
views,  but  in  the  presence  of  Paolo  he  was 
conscious  of  struggling  against  a  superior 
and  incomprehensible  obstacle,  against  the 
cool  and  unresentf  ul  disapprobation  of  a  man 
stronger  than  himself.  It  was  many  years 
since  he  had  ventured  to  talk  before  his 
brother  as  he  talked  when  he  was  alone  with 
Gianbattista,  and  the  latter  saw  the  change 
that  came  over  his  master's  manner  before 
the  priest,  and  guessed  that  Marzio  was 
morally  afraid.  The  somewhat  scornful 
allusion  to  the  cardinal's  supposed  wealth 
certainly  did  not  constitute  an  attack  upon 
Don  Paolo,  but  Gianbattista  nevertheless  felt 
that  he  had  said  something  rather  foolish, 
and  made  haste  to  ignore  his  words.  The 
influence  could  not  be  escaped. 

It  was  this  subtle  power  that  Marzio 
resented,  for  he  saw  that  it  was  exerted  con- 
tinually, both  upon  himself  and  the  members 
of  his  household.  The  chiseller  acknowledged 
to  himself  that  in  a  great  emergency,  his 
wife,  his  daughter,  and  even  Gianbattista 
Bordogni,  would  most  likely  follow  the  advice 
of  Don  Paolo  in  spite  of  his  own  protests  and 
arguments  to  the  contrary.  He  fancied  that 
he  himself  alone  was  a  free  agent.  He 
doubted  Gianbattista,  and  began  to  think 
that  the  boy's  character  would  turn  out 
a  failure.  This  was  the  reason  why  he  no  " 
longer  encouraged  the  idea  of  a  marriage 
between  his  daughter  and  his  apprentice, 
a  scheme  which,  somewhat  earlier, 
had  been  freely  discussed.  It  had  seemed 
an  admirable  arrangement.  The  young  man 
promised  to  turn  out  a  freethinker  after 
Marzio' s  own  heart,  and  showed  a  talent  for 
his  profession  which  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Some  one  must  be  ready  to  take 
Marzio's  place  in  the  direction  of  the  estab- 
lishment, and  no  one  could  be  better  fitted 
to  undertake  the  task  than  Gianbattista. 
Lucia  would  inherit  her  father's  money  as 
the  capital  for  the  business,  and  her  husband 
should  inherit  the  workshop  with  all  the 
stock-in-trade.  Latterly,  however,  Marzio 
had  changed  his  mind,  and  the  idea  no 
longer  seemed  so  satisfactory  to  him  as  at 
first.  Gianbattista  was  evidently  falling 
under  the  influence  of  Don  Paolo,  and  that 
was  a  suflicient  reason  for  breaking  off  the 
match,  Marzio  hardly  realised  that  as  far 
as  his  outward  deportment  in  the  presence 
of  the  priest  was  concerned,  the  apprentice 
w^as  only  following  his  master's  example. 

Marzio  had  been  looking  about  him  for 
another  husband  for  his  daughter,  and  he 
had  actually  selected  one   from  among  his 
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most    intimate    friends.       His    choice    had 
fallen    upon    the    thin    lawyer  —  by   name 
Qfisparo  Camesecchi — who,  according  to  the 
chiseller's  views,  was  in  all  respects  a  most 
excellent   match.       A    true    freethinker,   a 
practising   lawyer   with   a  considerable   ac- 
quaintance in  the  world  of  politics,  a  discreet 
man   not   far   from   forty   years  of  age,  it 
seemed     as     though     nothing     more     were 
i-equired  to  make  a  model  husband.     Marzio 
knew  very  well  that  Lucia's  dowry  would 
alone  have  sufficed  to  decide  the  lawyer  to 
marry  her,  and  an  interview  with  Camesecchi 
had  decided  the  matter.     Of  course,  he  had 
not  been  able  to  allude  to  the  matter  this 
evening  at  the  inn,  when  so  many  others 
were  present,  but  the  matter  was  decided, 
and    Marzio    had    made    up    his    mind   to 
announce  his  intention  to  his  famDy  at  once. 
He  knew  well  enough  what  a  storm  he  would 
raise,  and  like  many  men  who  are  always 
trying  to  seem  stronger  than  they  reaUy  are, 
he  had  determined  to  choose  a  moment  for 
making  the  disclosure  when  he  should  be  in 
a  thoroughly  bad  humour.     As  he  walked 
homewards  from  the  old  inn  he  felt  that  the 
moment  had  arrived.     The  slimy  pavement, 
the  moist  wind  driving  through  the  streets 
and  round  every  comer,  penetrating  to  the 
very  joints,  contributed  to  make   him  feel 
thoroughly   vicious   and   disagreeable;    and 
the  tirade  in  which  he  had  been  indulging 
htfore  his   audience  of   friends,  had  loosed 
his  tongue,  until  he  was  conscious  of  being 
able   to   face   any  domestic   disturbance   or 
opposition. 

The  little  party  had  adjourned  from  supper, 
and  had  been  sitting  for  some  time  in  the 
small  room  which  served  as  a  place  of 
meeting.  Gianbattista  was  smoking  a 
cigarette,  which  he  judged  to  be  more  in 
keeping  with  his  appearance  than  a  pipe 
when  he  was  dressed  in  civilised  garments, 
and  he  was  drawing  an  elaborate  ornament 
of  arabesques  upon  a  broad  sheet  of  paper, 
fixed  on  a  board.  Lucia  seated  at  the  table 
was  watching  the  work,  while  Don  Paolo  sat 
in  a  straight-backed  chair,  his  white  hands 
folded  on  his  knee,  from  time  to  time 
addressing  a  remark  to  Maria  Luisa.  The 
latter,  being  too  stout  to  recline  in  the  deep 
easy-chair  near  the  empty  fireplace,  sat  bolt 
upright,  with  her  feet  upon  the  edge  of  a 
footstool,  which  was  covered  by  a  tapestry  of 
worsted-work,  displaying  an  impossible  nose- 
gay upon  a  vivid  green  ground. 

They  had  discussed  the  priest's  canoni-y, 
and  the  order  for  the  crucifix.  They  had 
talked  about  the  weather.  Thev  had 
made  some  remarks  upon  Marzio' s  probable 


disposition  of  mind  when  he  should  come 
home,  and  the  conversation  was  exhausted 
so  far  as  the  two  older  members  were 
concerned.  Gianbattista  and  Lucia  con- 
versed in  a  low  lone,  in  short,  enigmatic 
phrases. 

"  Do  you  know  ] "  said  the  apprentice. 

"  What  1 "  inquired  Lucia. 

"  I  have  s[X)ken  of  it  to-day."  Both 
glanced  at  the  Signora  Pandolfi.  She  was 
sitting  up  as  straight  as  ever,  but  her  heavy 
head  was  slowly  bending  forward. 

"  Well  1 "  asked  the  young  girl. 

"  He  was  in  a  diabolical  humour.  He 
said  I  might  take  you  away."  Gianbattista 
smiled  as  he  spoke,  and  looked  into  Lucia's 
eyes.  She  returned  his  gaze  rather  sadly, 
and  only  shook  h^r  head  and  shrugged  her 
shoulders  for  a  reply. 

"  If  we  took  him  at  his  word,"  suggested 
Gianbattista. 

"Just  so- it  would  be  a  fine  affair!" 
exclaimed  Lucia  ironically. 

"After  all,  he  said  so,"  argued  the  young 
man.  "  What  does  it  matter  whether  he 
meant  it  ? " 

"Things  are  going  badly  for  us,"  sighed 
his  companion.  "  It  was  different  a  year 
ago.  You  must  have  done  something  to  dis- 
please him,  Tista.  I  wish  I  knew  !  "  Her 
dark  eyes  suddenly  assumed  an  angry 
expression,  and  she  drew  in  her  red  lips. 

"Wish  you  knew  what?"  inquired  the 
apprentice,  in  a  colder  tone. 

"  Why  he  does  not  think  about  it  as  he 
used  to.  He  never  made  any  objections  until 
lately.     It  was  almost  settled." 

Gianbattista  glanced  significantly  at  Don 
Paolo,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  went  on 
drawing. 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  it?"  asked 
Lucia  impatiently. 

"  It  is  enough  for  your  father  that  it 
would  please  his  brother.  He  would  hate  a 
dog  that  Don  Paolo  liked." 

"  What  nonsense  !  "  exclaimed  the  girl. 
"  It  is  something  else.  Papa  sees  something 
— something  that  I  do  not  see.  He  knows 
his  own  affairs,  and  perhaps  he  knows  yours 
too,  Tista.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  other 
evening." 

"  I !  "  ejaculated  the  young  man,  looking 
up  angrily.  "  You  know  very  well  where  I 
was — at  the  Circolo  Artistico.  How  do  you 
tlare  to  think " 

"Why  are  you  so  angry  if  there  is  no 
one  else  in  the  case?"  asked  Lucia,  with  a 
sudden  sweetness,  which  belied  the  jealous 
glitter  in  her  eyes. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  a  right  to  be 
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angry.  That  you  should  suspect  me  after  all 
these  years !  How  many  times  have  I 
sworn  to  you  that  I  went  nowhere  else  ?  " 

"What  is  the  use  of  your  swearing? 
You  do  not  believe  in  anything  —  why 
should  you  swear?  Why  should  I  believe 
you  ? " 

"Oh — ^if  you  talk  like  that,  I  have 
finished  I "  answered  Gianbattista.  "  But 
there — you  are  only  teasing  me.  You  believe 
me,  just  as  I  believe  you.  Besides,  as  for 
swearing  and  believing  in  something  besides 
you — who  knows  ?  I  love  you — is  not  that 
enough  1 " 

Lucia's  eyes  softened  as  they  rested  on  the 
young  man's  face.  She  knew  he  loved 
her.  She  only  wanted  to  be  told  so  once 
more. 

"There  is  Marzio,"  said  Don  Paolo,  as  a 
key  rattled  in  the  latch  of  the  outer  door. 

"  At  this  hour !  "  exclaimed  the  Signora 
Pandolfi,  suddenly  waking  up  and  rubbing 
her  eyes  with  her  fat  fingers. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Mabzio,  having  divested  himself  of  his 
heavy  coat  and  hat,  appeared  at  the  door  of 
the  sitting  room. 

Everybody  looked  at  him,  as  though  to 
discern  the  signs  of  his  temper,  and  no  one 
was  perceptibly  reassured  by  the  sight  of  his 
white  face  and  frowning  forehead. 

"  Well,  most  revei-end  canon,"  he  began, 
addressing  Don  Paolo,  "  I  am  in  time  to  con- 
gratulate you,  it  seems.  It  was  natural  that 
I  should  be  the  last  to  hear  of  your  advance- 
ment through  the  papers." 

"  Thank  you,"  answered  Don  Paolo  quietly. 
"  I  came  to  tell  you  the  news." 

"You  are  very  considerate,"  returned 
Marzio.  "  I  have  news  also ;  for  you  all." 
He  paused  a  moment,  as  though  to  give 
greater  effect  to  the  statement  he  was  about 
to  make,  "  I  refer,"  he  continued  very 
slowly,  "  to  the  question  of  Lucia's  marriage." 

"  Indeed  !  "  exclaimed  the  priest.  "  I  am 
glad  if  it  is  to  be  arranged  at  last." 

The  other  persons  in  the  room  held  their 
breath.  The  young  girl  blushed  deeply 
under  her  white  skin,  and  Gianbattista  grew 
pale  as  he  laid  aside  his  pencil  and  shaded 
his  eyes  with  his  hands.  The  Signora  Pan- 
dolfi panted  with  excitement  and  trembled 
visibly  as  she  looked  at  her  husband.  His 
dark  figure  stood  out  strongly  from  the  back- 
ground of  the  shabby  blue  wall  paper,  and 


the  petroleum  lamp  cast  deep  shadows  in  the 
hollows  of  his  face. 

"  Yes,"  he  continued,  "  I  talked  yesterday 
with  Gasparo  Carnesecchi — you  know  the 
lawyer  I  always  consult.  He  is  a  clever 
fellow  and  understands  these  matters.  Wo 
talked  of  the  contract ;  I  thought  it  better 
to  consult  him,  you  see,  and  he  thinks  the 
affair  can  be  arranged  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 
He  is  so  intelligent.  A  marvel  of  astuteness ; 
we  discussed  the  whole  matter,  I  say,  and  it 
is  to  be  concluded  as  soon  as  possible.  So 
now,  my  children — " 

Gianbattista  and  Lucia,  seated  side  by 
side  at  the  table,  were  looking  into  each 
other's  eyes,  and  as  Marzio  fixed  his  gaze 
upon  them,  their  hands  joined  upon  the 
drawing  board  and  an  expression  of  happy 
surprise  overspread  their  faces.  Marzio 
smiled,  too,  as  he  paused  before  completing 
the  sentence. 

"  So  that  now,  my  children,"  he  continued, 
speaking  very  slowly,  "you  may  as  well 
leave  each  other's  hands  and  have  done  with 
all  this  nonsense." 

The  lovers  looked  up  suddenly,  with  a 
puzzled  air,  supposing  that  Marzio  was 
jesting. 

"  I  am  in  earnest,"  he  went  on.  **  You 
see,  Tista,  that  it  will  not  be  proper  for  you 
to  sit  and  hold  Lucia's  hand,  when  she  is 
called  Signora  Carnesecchi,  so  you  may  as 
well  get  used  to  it." 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  dead  silence  in 
the  room.  Then  Lucia  and  Gianbattista 
both  sprang  to  their  feet. 

"  What !  "  screamed  the  young  girl  in  an 
agony  of  terror,  "  Carnesecchi,  what  do 
you  mean  ? " 

"  Ivfame  I  Wretch  ! "  shouted  Gianbat- 
tista, beside  himself  with  rage  as  he  sprang 
f orwai'd  to  grasp  Marzio  in  his  hands. 

But  the  priest  had  risen  too,  and  placed 
himself  between  the  young  man  and  Marzio 
to  prevent  any  struggle.  "  No  violence  ! " 
he  cried  in  a  tone  that  dominated  the  angry 
voices  and  the  hysterical  weeping  of  Maria 
Luisa  who  sat  rocking  herself  in  her  chair. 
Gianbattista  stepped  back  and  leaned  against 
the  wall,  choking  with  anger.  Lucia  fell 
back  into  her  seat  and  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands. 

"  Violence  %  Who  wants  violence  % "  asked 
Marzio  in  contemptuous  tones.  "Do  you 
suppose  I  am  afraid  of  Tista  1  Let  him  alone 
Paolo ;    let    us  see   whether  he  will  strike 
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The  priest  now  turned  his  back  on  the 
apprentice,  and  confronted  Marzio.  He  was 
not  pale  like  the  rest,  for  he  was  not  afraid 
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of  the  chiseller,  and  the  generous  flush  of  a 
righteous  indignation  mounted  to  his  calm 
face. 

''  You  are  mad,"  he  said,  meeting  his 
brother's  gaze  fearlessly. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  returned  Marzio. 
'*  Lucia  shaU  marry  Gasparo  Camesecchi  at 
once,  or  she  shall  not  marry  any  one  ;  what 
am  I  saying)  She  shall  have  no  choice. 
She  must  and  she  shall  marry  the  man  I 
have  chosen.  What  have  you  to  do  with  it  1 
Have  you  come  here  to  put  yourself  between 
me  and  my  family  )  I  advise  you  to  be  care- 
fuL  The  law  protects  one  from  such  inter- 
ference, and  fellows  of  your  cloth  are  not 
very  popular  at  present." 

"  The  law,"  answered  the  priest,  control- 
ling his  wrath,  ''protects  children  against 
their  parents.  The  law  which  you  invoke, 
provides  that  a  father  shall  not  force  his 
daughter  to  marry  against  her  will,  and  I 
believe  that  considerable  penalties  are  in- 
curred in  such  cases." 

"WTiat  do  you  know  of  law,  except  how 
to  elude  it]"  inquired  Marzio  defiantly. 
Not  half  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  he  had 
been  harangtung  the  admiring  company  of 
bis  friends,  and  his  words  came  easily. 
Moreover  it  was  a  long  time  since  he  had 
broken  through  the  constraint  he  felt  in 
Don  Paolo's  presence,  and  the  opportunity 
having  presented  itself  was  not  to  be  lost. 

"  Who  are  you  that  should  teach  me  V  he 
repeated,  raising  his  voice  to  a  strained  key 
and  gesticulating  fiercely.  "  You,  your  very 
existence  is  a  lie,  and  you  are  the  server  of 
lies,  and  you  and  your  fellow  liars  would  have 
created  them  if  they  didn't  already  exist,  you 
love  them  so.  You  live  by  a  fraud,  and  you 
want  to  drag  everybody  into  the  comedy  you 
play  every  day  in  your  churches,  everybody 
who  is  fool  enough  to  drop  a  coin  into  your 
greedy  palm  1  What  right  have  you  to  talk 
to  men  f  Do  you  work  i  Do  you  buy  1  Do 
you  selll  You  are  warse  than  those  fine 
gentlemen  who  do  nothing  because  their 
fathers  stole  our  money,  for  you  live  by  steal- 
ing it  yourselves !  And  you  set  yourselves 
up  as  judges  over  an  honest  man  to  tell  him 
what  he  is  to  do  with  his  daughter)  You 
fool,  you  thing  in  petticoats,  you  deceiver  of 
women,  you  charlatan,  you  mountebank,  go ! 
Go  and  perform  your  antics  before  your 
altars,  and  leave  hardworking  men  like  me 
to  manage  their  families  as  they  can  and  to 
naarry  their  daughters  to  whom  they  will  !  " 

Marzio  had  rolled  off  his  string  of  invective 
in  such  a  tone,  and  so  rapidly,  that  it  had 
been  impossible  to  inteiTupt  him.  The  two 
women  were  sobbing  bitterly.     Gianbattista, 


pale  and  breathing  hard,  looked  as  though  he 
would  throttle  Marzio  rf  he  could  reach  him, 
and  Don  Paolo  faced  the  angry  artist,  with 
reddening  forehead,  folding  his  arms  and 
straining  his  muscles  to  control  himself. 
W^hen  Marzio  paused  for  breath,  the  priest 
answered  him  with  an  effort. 

"  You  may  insult  me  if  it  pleases  you,"  he 
said,  "  it  is  nothing  to  me.  I  cannot  prevent 
your  uttering  your  senseless  blasphemies.  I 
speak  to  you  of  the  matter  in  hand.  I  tell 
you  simply  that  in  treating  these  two  who 
love  each  other,  as  you  are  treating  them, 
you  are  doing  a  thing  unworthy  of  a  man. 
Moreover,  the  law  protects,  your  daughter, 
and  I  will  see  the  law  does  its  duty." 

*'  Oh,  to  think  that  I  should  have  such  a 
monster  for  a  husband,"  groaned  the  fat 
Signora  Pandolfi,  still  rocking  herself  in  her 
chair,  and  hardly  able  to  speak  thi'ough  her 
sobs. 

"  You  will  do  a  bad  day's  work  for  your- 
self and  your  art  when  you  try  to  separate 
us,"  said  Gianbattista  between  his  teeth. 

Marzio  laughed  hoarsely  and  turned  his 
back  on  the  rest,  beginning  to  fill  his  pipe  at 
the  chimney-piece.  Don  Paolo  heard  the 
apprentice's  words,  and  understood  their 
meaning.  He  went  and  laid  his  hand  on  the 
young  man's  shoulder. 

"  Do  not  let  us  have  any  threats,  Tista," 
he  said  quietly.  "  Sor  Marzio  will  never  do 
this  thing — believe  me,  he  cannot  if  he 
would." 

**  Go  on,"  cried  Marzio,  striking  a  match. 
"  Go  on — sow  the  seeds  of  discord,  teach  them 
all  to  disobey  me.  I  am  listening,  my  dear 
Paolo." 

"  All  the  better,  if  you  are,"  answered  the 
priest, ''  for  I  assure  you  I  am  in  earnest. 
You  will  have  time  to  consider  this  thing.  I 
have  a  matter  of  business  with  you,  Marzio. 
That  is  what  I  came  for  this  evening.  If 
you  have  done,  we  will  speak  of  it." 

''  Business ) "  exclaimed  Marzio  in  loud 
ironical  tones.  ''  This  is  a  good  time  for  talk- 
ing of  business — as  good  as  any  other  I 
What  is  it)" 

"  The  Cardinal  wants  another  piece  of  work 
done,  a  very  fine  piece  of  work." 

''The  Cardinal)  I  will  not  make  any 
more  chalices  for  your  cardinals.  I  am  sick 
of  chalices,  and  monstrances,  and  such 
stuff." 

"  It  is  none  of  those,"  answered  Don  Paolo 
quietly.  "  The  Cardinal  wants  a  magnificent 
silver  crucifix.  Will  you  undertake  it )  It 
must  be  your  greatest  work,  if  you  do  it 
at  all." 

"  A    crucifix ) "    repeated    Maraio,    in    a 
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changed  tone.  The  angry  gleam  faded  from 
his  eyes,  and  a  dreamy  look  came  into  them 
as  he  let  the  heavy  lids  droop  a  little,  and  re- 
mained silent,  apparently  lost  in  thought. 
The  women  ceased  sobbing,  and  watched  his 
altered  face,  while  Gianbattista  sank  down 
into  a  chair  and  absently  fingered  the  pencil 
that  had  fallen  across  the  drawing-board. 

"  Will  you  do  it  1 "  asked  Don  Paolo,  at 
last. 

"  A  crucifix,"  mused  the  artist.  "  Yes,  I 
will  make  a  crucifix.  I  have  made  many, 
but  I  have  never  made  one  to  my  mind. 
Yes,  tell  the  Cardinal  that  I  will  make  it  for 
him,  if  he  will  give  me  time." 

*'I  do  not  think  he  will  need  it  in  less 
than  three  or  four  months,"  answered  Don 
Paolo. 

"  Four  months — that  is  not  a  long  time  for 
such  a  work.  But  I  will  try."  Thereupon 
Marzio,  whose  manner  had  completely 
changed,  puffed  at  his  pipe  until  it  burned 
freely,  and  then  approached  the  table,  glanc- 
ing at  Gianbattista  and  Lucia  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.  He  drew  the  draw- 
ing-board which  the  apprentice  had  been 
using  towards  him,  and,  taking  the  pencil 
from  the  hand  of  the  young  man,  began 
sketchinof  heads  on  one  corner  of  the  paper. 

Don  Paolo  looked  at  him  gravely.  After 
the  words  Marzio  had  spoken,  it  had  gone 
against  the  priest's  nature  to  communicate  to 
him  the  commission  for  the  sacred  object. 
He  had  hesitated  a  moment,  asking  himself 
whether  it  was  right  that  such  a  man  should 
be  allowed  to  do  such  work.  Then  the 
urgency  of  the  situation,  and  his  knowledge 
of  his  brother's  character  had  told  him  that 
the  diversion  might  avert  some  worse  catas- 
trophe, and  he  had  quickly  made  up  his 
mind.  Even  now,  he  asked  himself  whether 
he  had  done  right.  It  was  a  question  of 
theology,  which  it  would  have  taken  long  to 
analyse,  and  Don  Paolo  had  other  matters  to 
think  of  in  the  present,  so  he  dismissed  it 
from  his  mind.  He  wanted  to  be  gone,  and 
he  only  stayed  a  few  minutes  to  see  whether 
Marzio' s  mind  would  change  again.  He 
knew  his  brother  well,  and  he  was  sure  that 
no  violence  was  to  be  feared  from  him,  except 
in  his  speech.  Such  scenes  as  he  had  just 
witnessed  were  not  uncommon  in  the  Pan- 
dolfi  household,  and  Don  Paolo  did  not 
believe  that  any  consequence  was  to  be  ex- 
pected after  he  had  left  the  house.  He  only 
felt  that  Marzio  had  been  more  than  usually 
unreasonable,  and  that  the  artist  could  not 
possibly  mean  seriously  what  he  had  proposed 
that  evening. 

The   priest    did   not   indeed    think    that 


Gianbattista  was  altogether  good  enough  for 
Lucia.  The  boy  was  occasionally  a  little  wild 
in  his  speech,  and  though  he  was  too  much 
in  awe  of  Don  Paolo  to  repeat  before  him 
any  of  the  opinions  he  had  learned  from  his 
master,  his  manner  showed  occasionally  that 
he  was  inclined  to  take  the  side  of  the  latter 
in  most  questions  that  arose.  But  the  habit 
of  controlling  his  feelings  in  order  not  to 
offend  the  man  of  the  church,  and  especially 
in  order  not  to  hurt  Lucia's  sensitive  nature, 
had  begun  gradually  to  change  and  modify 
the  young  man's  character.  From  having 
been  a  devoted  admirer  of  Marzio's  political 
creed  and  extreme  free  thought,  Gianbattista 
had  fallen  into  the  way  of  asking  questions  of 
the  chiseller,  to  see  how  he  would  answer 
them  ;  and  the  answers  had  not  always  satis- 
fied him.  Side  by  side  with  his  increasing 
skill  in  his  art,  which  led  him  to  compare 
himself  with  his  teacher,  there  had  grown 
up  in  the  apprentice  the  habit  of  comparing 
himself  Mdth  Marzio  from  the  intellectual 
point  of  view  as  well  as  from  the  artistic. 
The  comparison  did  not  appear  to  him  advan- 
tageous to  the  elder  man,  as  he  discovered,  in 
his  way  of  thinking,  a  lack  of  logic  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  tendency  to  frantic  sugges- 
tions on  the  other,  which  tended  to  throw  a 
doubt  upon  the  whole  system  of  ideas  which 
had  produced  these  defects.  The  result  was 
that  the  young  man's  mental  position  was 
unbalanced  and  he  was  inclined  to  return  to 
a  more  normal  condition  of  thought.  Don 
Paolo  did  not  know-all  this,  but  he  saw  that 
Gianbattista  had  gi'own  more  quiet  during 
the  last  year,  and  he  hoped  that  his  marriage 
with  Lucia  would  complete  the  change.  To 
see  her  thrown  into  the  arms  of  a  man  like 
Gasparo  Carnesecchi,  was  more  than  the 
priest's  affection  for  his  niece  could  bear.  He 
hardly  believed  that  Marzio  would  seriously 
think  again  of  the  scheme,  and  he  enter- 
tained a  hope  that  the  subject  woidd  at  least 
not  be  broached  for  some  time  to  come. 

Marzio  continued  to  draw  in  silence,  and 
after  a  few  minutes,  Don  Paolo  rose  to  take 
his  leave.  The  chiseller  did  not  look  up  from 
his  pencil. 

"  Good  night,  Marzio — let  it  be  a  good 
piece  of  work,"  said  Paolo. 

"  Good  night,"  growled  the  artist,  his  eyes 
still  fixed  on  the  paper.  His  brother  saluted 
the  rest  and  left  the  room  to  go  borne  to  his 
lonely  lodgings  at  the  top  of  an  old  palace,  in 
the  first  floor  of  which  dwelt  the  Cardinal 
whom  he  served  as  secretary.  When  he  was 
gone,  Lucia  rose  silently  and  went  to  her 
room  leaving  her  father  and  mother  with 
Gianbattista.    The  Signora  Pandolfi  hesitated 
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as  to  whether  she  should  follow  her  daughter 
or  stay  with  the  two  men.  Her  woman's 
nature  feared  further  trouble,  and  visions  of 
drawn  kmves  rose  before  her  swollen  eyes,  so 
that,  after  making  as  though  she  would  rise, 
twice,  she  finally  remained  in  her  seat,  her 
fat  hands  resting  idly  upon  her  knees, 
staring  at  her  husband  and  Gianbattista. 
The  latter  sat  gloomily  watching  the  paper 
on  which  his  master  was  drawing. 

**  Marzio,  you  do  not  mean  it  1 "  said  Maria 
Luisa  after  a  long  interval  of  silence.  The 
good  woman  did  not  possess  the  gift  of  tact. 

**  Do  you  not  see  that  I  have  an  idea  t " 
asked  her  husband  crossly,  by  way  of  an 
answer,  as  he  bent  his  heJ  over  his  work. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,*'  said  the  Signora 
Pandolfi,  in  a  humble  tone,  looking  piteously 
at  Gianbattista.  The  apprentice  shook  his 
head,  as  though  he  meant  that  nothing  could 
be  done  for  the  present.  Then  she  rose 
slowly,  and  with  a  word  of  good  night  as  she 
turned  to  the  door  she  left  the  room.  The 
two  men  were  alone. 

"  Now  that  nobody  hears  us,  Sor  Marzio, 
what  do  you  mean  to  dol"  asked  Gianbat- 
tista in  a  low  voice.  Marzio  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

"  What  I  told  you,"  he  answered  after  a 
few  seconds.  "  Do  you  suppose  that  rascally 
priest  of  a  brother  has  made  me  change  my 
mind  1 " 

"  No — I  did  not  expect  that.  But  I  am 
not  a  priest.  Nor  am  I  a  boy  to  be  turned 
round  your  fingers  and  put  off  in  this  way — 
sent  to  the  wash  like  dirty  linen.  You  must 
answer  to  me  for  what  you  said  this 
evening." 

"Oh — I  will  answer  as  much  as  you 
please,"  replied  the  artist  with  an  evil  smile. 

"  Very  w^ell.  Why  do  you  want  to  turn 
me  out,  after  promising  for  years  that  I 
should  marry  Lucia  with  your  full  consent 
w^hen  she  was  old  enough.'/ 

"  Why  1  because  you  have  turned  yourself 
out,  to  begin  with.  Secondly,  because  Car- 
nesecchi  is  a  better  match  for  my  daughter 
than  a  beggarly  chiseller.  Thirdly,  because 
I  please ;  and  fourthly,  because  I  do  not  care 
a  fig  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  Are  those 
i^easons  sufficient,  or  not  1 " 

"  They  may  satisfy  you,"  answered  Gian- 
battista. "  They  leave  something  to  be 
desired  in  the  way  of  logic,  in  my  humble 
opinion." 

"  Since  I  have  told  you  that  I  do  not  care 
for  your  opinion — " 

"  I  will  probably  find  means  to  make  you 
care  for  it,"  retorted  the  young  man.  "  Don 
Paolo  is  quite  right,  in  the  first  place,  when 


he  tells  you  that  the  thing  is  simply  impos- 
sible. Fathers  do  not  compel  their  daughters 
to  marry  in  this  century.  Will  you  do  me 
the  favour  to  explain  your  first  remark  a 
little  more  clearly  1  You  said  I  had  turned 
myself  out,  how  1 " 

**  You  have  changed,  Tista,"  said  Marzio, 
leaning  back  to  sharpen  his  pencil,  and  star- 
ing at  the  walL  "  You  change  every  day. 
You  are  not  at  all  what  you  used  to  be,  and 
you  know  it.  You  are  going  back  to  the 
priests.    You  fawn  on  my  brother  like  a  dog." 

"  You  are  joking,"  answered  the  appren- 
tice. **  Of  course  I  would  not  want  to  make 
trouble  in  your  house  by  quarrelling  with  Don 
Paolo,  even  if  I  dislike  him.  I  do  not  dislike 
him.  This  evening  he  showed  that  he  is  a 
much  better  man  than  you." 

"  Dear  Gianbattista,"  returned  Marzio  in 
sour  tones,  "  every  word  you  say  convinces 
me  that  I  have  done  right.  Besides,  I  am 
busy — you  see — you  disturb  my  ideas.  If 
you  do  not  like  my  house,  you  can  leave  it. 
I  will  not  keep  you.  I  dare  say  I  can  edu- 
cate another  artist  before  I  die.  You  are 
really  only  fit  to  swing  a  censer  behind  Paolo, 
or  at  the  heels  of  some  such  animal." 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  do  that 
than  to  serve  the  mass  you  sing  over  your 
work  bench  every  day,"  said  Gianbattista. 
"You  are  going  too  far,  Sor  Marzio.  One 
may  trifle  with  women  and  their  feelings. 
You  had  better  not  attempt  it  with  men." 

"  Such  as  you  and  Paolo  1  There  was  once 
a  mule  in  the  Pescheria  Yecchia^when  he  got 
half  way  through  he  did  not  like  the  smell  of 
the  fish,  and  he  said  to  his  leader,  *  I  will 
turn  back.*  The  driver  pulled  him  along. 
Then  said  the  mule,  *  Do  not  trifle  with  me. 
I  will  turn  round  and  kick  you.'  But  there 
is  not  room  for  a  mule  to  turn  round  in  the 
Pescheria  Vecchia.  The  mule  found  it  out 
and  followed  the  man  through  the  fish  market 
after  all.  I  hope  that  is  clear  ?  It  means 
that  you  are  a  fool." 

"  What  is  the  use  of  bandying  words  1 " 
cried  the  apprentice  angrily.  "  I  will  offer 
you  a  bargain,  Sor  Marzio.  I  will  give  you 
your  choice.  Either  I  will  leave  the  house, 
and  in  that  case  I  will  carry  off  Lucia  and 
marry  her  in  spite  of  you.  Or  else  I  will 
stay  here — but  if  Lucia  marries  any  one 
else,  I  will  cut  your  throat.  Is  that  a  fair 
•  bargain  1 " 

"Perfectly  fair,  though  I  cannot  see 
wherein  the  bargain  consists,"  answered 
Marzio  with  a  rough  laugh.  "  I  prefer  that 
you  should  stay  here.  I  will  run  the  risk  of 
being  murdered  by  you,  any  day,  and  you 
may  run  the  risk  of  being  sent  to  the  galleys 
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for  life,  if  you  choose.  You  will  be  well 
cared  for  there,  and  you  can  try  your  chisel  on 
paving  stone  for  a  change  from  silver  chalices." 

'*  Never  mind  what  becomes  of  me  after- 
wards, in  that  case,"  said  the  young  man. 
''  If  Lucia  is  married  to  some  one  else,  I  do 
not  care  what  happens.  So  you  have  got 
your  warning  I " 

"  Thank  you.  If  you  had  remained  what 
you  used  to  be,  you  might  have  married  her 
without  further  difficulty.  But  to  have  you 
and  Lucia  and  Maria  Luisa  and  Paolo  all 
conspiring  against  me  from  morning  till 
night  is  more  than  I  can  bear.  Good  night, 
and  the  devil  be  with  you,  you  fool  I  " 

**£t  cwm  spiritu  tuo"  answered  Gianbat- 
tista  as  he  left  the  room. 

When  Marzio  was  alone  he  returned  to  the 
head  he  was  drawing — a  head  of  wonderful 
beauty,  inclined  downwards  and  towards  one 
side,  bearing  a  crown  of  thorns,  the  eyelids 
drooped  and  shaded  in  death.  He  glanced 
at  it  with  a  bitter  smile  and  threw  aside  the 
pencil  without  making  another  stroke  upon 
the  paper. 

He  leaned  back,  lighted  another  pipe,  and 
began  to  reflect  upon  the  events  of  the  even- 
ing. He  was  glad  it  was  over,  for  a  strange 
weakness  in  his  violent  nature  made  it  hard 
for  him  to  face  such  scenes  unless  he  were 
thoroughly  roused.  Now,  however,  he  was 
satisfied.  For  a  long  time  he  had  seen  with 
growing  distrust  the  change  in  Gianbattista's 
manner,  and  in  the  last  words  he  had  spoken 
to  the  apprentice  he  had  spoken  what  was 
really  in  his  heart.  He  was  afraid  of  being 
altogether  overwhelmed  by  the  majority 
against  him  in  his  own  house.  He  hated 
Paolo  with  his  whole  soul,  and  he  had  hated 
him  all  his  life.  This  calm,  obliging  brother 
of  his  stood  between  him  and  all  peace  of 
mind.  It  was  not  the  least  of  his  grievances 
that  he  received  most  of  his  commissions 
through  the  priest  who  was  constantly  in 
relation  with  the  cardinal  and  rich  prelates 
who  were  the  patrons  of  his  art.  The  sense 
of  obligation  which  he  felt  was  often  almost 
unbearable,  and  he  longed  to  throw  it  off. 
The  man  whom  he  hated  for  his  own  sake 
and  despised  for  his  connection  with  the 
church,  was  daily  in  his  house;  at  every 
turn  he  met  with  Paolo's  tacit  disapprobation 
or  outspoken  resistance.  For  a  long  time 
Paolo  had  doubted  whether  the  marriage 
between  the  two  young  people  would  turn 
out  well,  and  while  he  expressed  his  doubts 
Marzio  had  remained  stubborn  in  his  deter- 
mination. Latterly,  and  doubtless  owing  to 
the  change  in  Gianbattista's  character,  Paolo 
liad  always  spoken  of   the  marriage   with 


favour.  This  sufficed  at  first  to  rouse 
Marzio's  suspicions,  and  ultimately  led  to  his 
opposing  with  all  his  might  what  he  had  bo 
long  and  so  vigorously  defended ;  he  resolved 
to  be  done  with  what  he  considered  a  sort  of 
slavery  and  at  one  stroke  to  free  himself 
from  his  brother's  influence,  and  to  assure 
Lucia's  future.  During  several  weeks  he 
had  planned  the  scene  which  had  taken  place 
that  evening,  waiting  for  his  opportunity, 
trying  to  make  sure  of  being  strong  enough 
to  make  it  effective,  revolving  the  probable 
answers  he  might  expect  from  the  different 
persons  concerned*  It  had  come,  and  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  result.' 

Marzio  Pandolfi's  intelligence  lacked  logic. 
In  its  place  he  possessed  furious  enthusiasm, 
an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  value  of  his 
social  doctrines,  and  a  whole  vocabulary  of 
terms  by  which  to  describe  the  ideal  state 
after  which  he  hankered.  But  though  he 
did  not  possess  a  logic  of  his  own,  his  life  was 
itself  the  logical  result  of  the  circumstances 
he  had  created.  As  in  the  diagram  called  the 
parallelogram  of  forces,  various  conflicting 
powers  are  seen  to  act  at  a  point,  producing 
an  evitable  resultant  in  a  fixed  line,  so  in  the 
plan  of  Marzio's  life,  a  number  of  different 
tendencies  all  acted  at  a  centre,  in  his  over- 
strained intelligence,  and  continued  to  push 
him  in  a  direction  he  had  not  expected  to 
follow,  and  of  which  even  now  he  was  far 
from  suspecting  the  ultimate  termination. 

He  had  never  loved  his  brother,  but  he  had 
loved  his  wife  with  all  his  heart.  He  had 
begun  to  love  Lucia  when  she  was  a  child. 
He  had  felt  a  sort  of  admiring  fondness  for 
Gianbattista  Bordogni,  and  a  decided  pride  in 
the  progress  and  the  talent  of  the  apprentice. 
By  degrees,  as  the  prime  mover,  his  hatred 
for  Paolo  gained  force,  it  had  absorbed  his 
affection  for  Maria  Luisa,  who,  after 
eighteen  years  of  irreproachable  wifehood, 
seemed  to  Marzio  to  be  nothing  better  than 
an  accomplice  and  a  spy  of  his  brother's  in 
the  domestic  warfare.  Next,  the  lingering 
love  for  his  child  had  been  eaten  up  in  the 
same  way,  and  Marzio  said  to  himself  that 
the  girl  had  joined  the  enemy,  and  was  no 
longer  worthy  of  his  confidence.  Lastly,  the 
change  in  Gianbattista's  character  and  ideas 
seemed  to  destroy  the  last  link  which  bound 
the  chiseller  to  his  family.  Henceforth,  his 
hand  was  against  each  one  of  his  household, 
and  he  fancied  that  they  were  all  banded 
together  against  himself. 

Every  step  had  followed  as  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  what  had  gone  before.  The 
brooding  and  suspicious  nature  of  the  artist 
had  persisted  in  seeing  in  each  change  in 
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himself  the  blackest  treachery  in  those  who 
surrounded  him.  His  wife  was  an  im- 
placable enemy,  his  daughter  a  spy,  his 
apprentice  a  traitor,  and  as  for  Paolo  himself, 
Marzio  considered  him  the  blackest  of 
villains.  For  all  this  chain  of  hatreds  led 
backwards,  and  was  concentrated  with  ten- 
fold virulence  in  his  great  hatred  for  his 
brother.  Paolo,  in  his  estimation,  was  the 
author  of  all  the  evil,  the  sole  ultimate 
cause  of  domestic  discord,  the  arch  enemy  of 
the  future,  the  representative  in  Marzio's 
sweeping  condemnation,  not  only  of  the 
church  and  of  religion,  but  of  that  whole 
fabric  of  existing  society  which  the  chiseller 
longed  to  tear  down. 

Marzio's  socialism,  for  so  he  called  it,  had 
one  good  feature.  It  was  sincere  of  its  kind, 
and  disinterested.  He  was  not  of  the  com- 
mon herd,  a  lazy  vagabond,  incapable  of 
continuous  work,  or  of  perseverance  in  any 
productive  occupation,  desiring  only  to  be 
enriched  by  impoverishing  others,  one  of  the 
endless  rank  and  file  of  Italian  republicans, 
to  whom  the  word  "  republic "  means 
nothing  but  bread  without  work,  and  the 
liberty  which  consists  in  howling  blasphemies 
by  day  and  night  in  the  public  streets.  His 
position  was  as  different  from  that  of  a 
private  in  the  blackguard  battalion  as  his 
artistic  gifts  and  his  industry  were  superior 
to  those  of  the  throng.  He  had  money,  he 
had  talent,  and  he  had  been  very  successful 
in  his  occupation.  He  had  nothing  to  gain 
by  the  revolutions  he  dreamed  of,  and  he 
might  lose  much  by  any  upsetting  of  the 
existing  laws  of  property.  He  was,  there- 
fore, perfectly  sincere,  so  far  as  his  convic- 
tions went,  and  disinterested  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  These  conditions  are  often  found  in 
the  social  position  of  the  true  fanatic,  who 
is  the  more  ready  to  run  to  the  greatest 
length,  as  he  entertains  no  desire  to  better 
his  own  state.  Marzio's  real  weakness  lay 
in  the  limited  scope  of  his  views,  and  in  a 
certain  timid  prudence  which  destroyed  his 
power  of  initiative.  He  was  an  economical 
man,  who  distrusted  the  future  ;  and  though 
such  a  disposition  produces  a  good  effect  in 
causing  a  man  to  save  money  against  the  day 
of  misfortune,  it  is  incompatible  with  the 
career  of  the  true  enthusiast,  who  must  be 
ready  to  risk  everything  at  any  moment. 
The  man  who  would  move  other  men,  and 
begin  great  changes,  must  have  an  enormous 
belief  in  himself,  an  unbounded  confidence  in 
his  cause,  and  a  large  faith  in  the  future, 
amounting  to  the  absolute  scorn  of  con- 
sequence. 

These  greater  qualities   Marzio  did    not 


possess,  and  through  lack  of  them  the  stu- 
pendous results  of  which  he  was  fond  of 
talking  had  diminished  to  a  series  of 
domestic  quarrels,  in  which  he  was  not 
always  victorious.  His  hatred  of  the  church 
was  practically  reduced  to  the  detestation  of 
his  brother,  and  to  an  unreasoning  jealousy 
of  his  brother's  influence  in  his  home.  His 
horror  of  social  distinctions,  which  specuv 
lated  freely  upon  the  distinction  of  the 
monarchy,  amounted  in  practice  to  nothing 
more  offensive  than  a  somewhat  studious 
rudeness  towards  the  few  strangers  of  high 
position  who  from  time  to  time  visited  the 
workshop  in  the  Via  dei  Falegnami.  In  the 
back  room  of  his  inn,  Marzio  could  find  loud 
and  cutting  words  in  which  to  denounce  the 
Government,  the  monarchy,  the  church,  and 
the  superiority  of  the  aristocracy.  In  real 
fact,  Marzio  took  off  his  hat  when  he  met  the 
kmg  in  the  street,  paid  his  taxes  with  a 
laudable  regularity,  and  increased  the  small 
fortune  he  had  saved  by  selling  sacred 
vessels  to  the  priests  against  whom  he  in- 
veighed. Instead  of  burning  the  Vatican 
and  hanging  the  College  of  Cardinals  to  the 
pillars  of  the  Colonnade,  Marzio  Pandolfi 
felt  a  very  unpleasant  sense  of  constraint  in 
the  presence  of  the  only  priest  with  whom 
he  ever  conversed,  his  brother  Paolo.  When, 
on  very  rare  occasions,  he  broke  out  into 
angry  invective,  and  ventured  to  heap  abuse 
upon  the  calm  individual  who  excited  his 
wrath,  he  soon  experienced  the  counter  shock 
in  the  shape  of  a  strong  conviction  that  he 
had  injured  his  position  rather  than  bettered 
it,  and  the  melancholy  conclusion  forced  itself 
upon  him  that  by  abusing  Paolo  he  himself 
lost  influence  in  his  own  house,  and  not 
unfrequently  called  forth  the  contempt  of 
those  he  had  sought  to  terrify. 

The  position  was  galling  in  the  extreme ; 
for,  like  many  artists  who  are  really  remark- 
able in  their  profession  Marzio  was  very 
vain  of  his  intellectual  superiority  in  other 
branches.  It  may  be  a  question  whether 
vanity  is  not  essential  to  any  one  who  is 
forced  to  compete  in  excellence  with  other 
gifted  men.  Vanity  means  emptiness,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  artist  it  means  that  empti- 
ness which  craves  to  be  filled  with  praise. 
The  artist  may  doubt  his  own  work,  but  he 
is  bitterly  disappointed  if  other  people  doubt 
it  also.  Marzio  had  his  full  share  of  this 
kind  of  vanity,  which,  as  in  most  cases, 
extended  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  art.  How 
often  does  one  hear  two  or  three  painters  or 
sculptors  who  are  gathered  together  in  a 
studio,  laying  down  the  law  concerning 
Government,  society,  and  the  distribution  dt 
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wealth.  And  jet,  though  they  make  excel- 
leot  statues  and  paint  wonderful  pictures, 
there  are  very  few  instances  on  record  of 
artists  having  borne  any  important  part  in 
the  political  history  of  their  times.  Not 
from  any  want  of  a  desire  to  do  so,  in  many 
cases,  but  from  the  real  want  of-  the  power ; 
and  yet  many  of  them  believe  themselves  far 
more  able  tosolve  political  and  social  questions 
than  the  men  who  represent  them  in  the 
Parliament  of  their  country,  or  the  persons 
who  by  innate  superiority  of  tact  have  made 
themselves  the  arbiters  of  society. 

Marzio's  vanity  suffered  terribly,  for  he 
realised  the  wide  difference  that  existed 
between  his  aimx  and  the  result  actually 
produced.  For  this  reason  he  had  determined 
to  bring  matters  to  a  point  of  contention  in 
his  household,  in  order  to  assert  once  and  for 
all  the  despotic  authority  whicli  he  believed 
to  be  his  right.  He  knew  well  enough  that 
in  proposing  the  marriage  of  Lucia  with 
Camesecchi,  he  had  hit  upon  a  plan  which 
Paolo  would  oppose  with  all  his  might.  It 
seemed  as  though  he  could  not  have  selected 
a  question  more  certain  to  produce  a  hot 
contention.  He  had  brought  forward  his 
^oposal  boldly,  and  liad  not  hesitated  to 
make  a  most  virulent  personal  attack  on  his 
brother  when  the  latter  had  shown  signs  of 
opposition.  And  yet,  as  he  sat  over  his 
drawing  board,  staring  at  the  clouds  of  smoke 
that  rose  from  his  pipe,  he  was  uuplea^iantly 
conscious  that  he  had  not  been  altogether 
^'ictorious,  that  he  had  not  played  the  part  of 


the  despot  to  the  end,  as  he  had  intended  to 
do,  that  he  had  suddenly  felt  his  inferiority 
to  Paolo's  calmness,  and  that  upon  hearing 
of  the  proposition  concerning  the  crucitix  he 
had  acted  as  though  he  had  received  a  bribe 
to  be  quiet.  He  bit  his  thin  lips  as  he  reflected 
that  all  the  family  must  have  supposed  his 
silence  from  that  moment  to  have  been  the 
effect  of  the  important  commission  which 
Paolo  had  communicated  to  him ;  for  it 
seemed  impossible  that  they  should  under- 
stand tlie  current  of   his  thoughts. 

Ae  he  glanced  at  the  head  he  had  drawn 
he  understood  himself  better  than  oth»-s  had 
undei-stood  him,  for  he  saw  on  the  corner  of 
the  paper,  the  masterly  sketch  of  an  ideal 
Christ  he  had  sought  after  for  years  without 
ever  reaching  it.  He  knew  that  that  ideal 
had  presented  itself  to  his  mind  at  the  very 
moment  when  Paolo  had  proposed  the  work 
to  him — the  result,  perhaps,  of  the  excite- 
ment under  which  he  laboured  at  the 
moment.  From  that  instant  he  had  been 
able  to  think  of  nothing.  He  had  been 
impelled  to  draw,  and  the  expression  of  his 
thought  had  driven  every  thing  else  out  of  his 
mind.  Paolo  had  gained  a  fancied  victory 
by  means  of  a  fancied  bribe.  Marzio  deter- 
mined to  revenge  himself  for  the  unfair 
advantage  his  brother  had  then  taken  by 
showing  himself  inflexible  in  his  resolation, 
concerning  the  marriage.  It  was  but  a  small 
satisfaction  to  have  braved  Gianbattista's 
boyish  threats,  after  having  seemed  to  accept 
the  bribe  of  a  priest. 


{To  &i  eoTttimmd.) 
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If  you  will  look  at  a  grain  of  wheat  yon 
will  see  that  it  seems  folded  up  :  it  has  cros6e<l 
ite  arma  and  rolled  itself  up  in  a  cloak,  a 
fold  of  which  forms  a  groove,  and  so  gone  to 
sleep.  If  you  look  at  it  some  time,  as  people 
in  the  old  enchanted  days  used  to  look  into 
s.  mirror,  or  the  magic  ink,  until  they  saw 
living  figures  therein,  you  can  almost  trace 
a  miniature  human  being  in  the  oval  of  the 
grain.  It  is  narrow  at  the  top,  where  the 
head  would  be,  and  broad  across  the  shoulders, 
and  narrow  again  down  towards  the  teet ;  a 
tiny  man  or  woman  have  wrapped  themselves 
round  about  with  a  garment  acd  settled  to 
slumber.  Up  in  tho  far  north,  where  the 
dead  ice  reigns,  our  Arctic  explorers  used  to 
roll  themselves  in  a  sleeping-bag  like  this, 
to  keep  the  warmth  in  their  bodies  against 
the  chilliness  of  the  night.  Down  in  the 
south,  where  the  heated  sands  of  Egypt 
never  cool,  there  in  the  rock-hewn  tombs,  lie 
the  mummies  wrapped  and  lapped  and  wound 
about  with  a  hundred  yards  of  linen,  in  the 
hope,  it  may  be,  that  spices  and  balm  might 


retain  within  the  sarcophagus  some  small 
fragment  of  human  organism  through  endless 
ages,  till  at  last  the  gift  of  life  revisited  it. 
Like  a  grain  of  wheat  the  mummy  is  folded 
in  its  cioth.  And  I  do  not  know  really 
whether  I  might  not  say  that  these  little 
grains  of  English  com  do  not  hold  within 
them  the  actual  flesh  and  blood  of  man. 
Tran substantiation  is  a  fact  there. 

Sometimes  the  grains  are  dry  and  shrivelled 
and  hard  as  shot,  sometimes  they  are  large 
and  full  aud  have  a  juciness  about  them, 
sometimes  they  are  a  little  bit  red,  others 
are  golden,  many  white.  The  sack  stands 
open  in  the  market — you  can  thrust  your 
arm  in  it  a  foot  deep,  or  take  up  a  handful 
and  let  it  run  back  like  a,  liquid  stream,  or 
hold  it  in  your  palm  and  balance  it,  feeling 
the  weight.  They  ai'o  not  very  heavy  as 
they  lie  in  the  palm  yet  these  little  grains 
are  a  pondei-ous  weight  that  rules  man's 
world.  Wherever  they  are  there  is  empire. 
Could  imperial  Borne  have  only  grown 
sufficient  wheat   in  Ibily  to  have    fed   her 
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legions  Csesar  would  still  be  master  of  three 
fourths  of  the  earth.  Borne  thought  more 
in  her  latter  days  of  grapes  and  oysters, 
and  mullets,  that  change  colour  as  they  die, 
and  singing-girls  and  flute  playing,  and 
cynic  verse  of  Horace,  anything  rather  than 
corn.  Home  is  no  more,  and  the  lords  of 
the  world  are  they  who  have  mastership  of 
wheat.  We  have  the  mastership  at  this 
hour  by  dint  of  our  gold  and  our  hundred- 
ton  guns,  but  they  are  telling  our  farmers  to 
cast  aside  their  corn  and  to  grow  tobacco 
and  fruit  and  anything  else  that  can  be 
thought  of  in  preference.  The  gold  is  slipping 
away.  These  sacks  in  the  market  open  to 
all  to  thrust  their  hands  in  are  not  sacks  of 
corn  but  of  golden  sovereigns,  half-sovereigns, 
new  George  and  the  Dragon,  old  Qeorge 
and  the  dragon,  Sydney  mint  sovereigns, 
Napoleons,  half-Napoleons,  Belgian  gold, 
German  gold,  Italian  gold ;  gold  scraped  and 
scratched  and  gathered  together  like  old 
rags  from  door  to  door.  Sacks  full  of  gold, 
verily  I  may  say  that  all  the  gold  poured 
out  from  the  Australian  fields,  every  penny- 
weight of  it,  hundreds  of  tons,  all  shipped 
over  the  sea  to  India,  Australia,  South  Africa, 
Egypt,  and  above  all,  America,  to  buy  wheat. 
It  was  said  that  Pompey  and  his  sons  covered 
the  great  earth  with  their  bones,  for  each 
one  died  in  a  different  quarter  of  the  world, 
but  now  he  would  want  two  more  sons  for 
Australia  and  America,  the  two  new  quarters 
which  are  now  at  work  ploughing,  sowing, 
reaping,  without  a  month's  intermission, 
growing  corn  for  us.  When  you  buy  a  bag 
of  flour  at  the  baker's  you  pay  fivepence 
over  the  counter,  a  very  simple  transaction. 
Still  you  do  not  expect  to  get  even  that 
little  bag  of  flour  for  nothing,  your  five- 
pence  goes  over  the  counter  into  somebody 
else's  till.  Consider  now  the  broad  ocean  as 
the  counter  and  yourself  to  represent  thirty- 
five  millions  of  English  people  buying  sixteen, 
seventeen,  or  eighteen  million  quarters  of 
wheat  from  the  nations  opposite,  and  paying 
for  it  shiploads  of  gold. 

So  that  these  sacks  of  corn  in  the  market 
are  truly  filled  with  gold  dust,  and  how 
strange  it  seems  at  first  that  our  farmers, 
who  are  for  ever  dabbling  with  their  hands 
in  these  golden  sands,  should  be  for  ever 
grumbling  at  their  poverty  !  "  The  nearer 
the  church  the  farther  from  God,"  is  an  old 
country  proverb,  the  nearer  to  wheat  the 
farther  from  Mammon,  I  may  construct  as  an 
addendum.  Quite  lately  a  gentleman  told  me 
that  while  he  grew  wheat  on  his  thousand  acres 
he  lost  just  a  pound  an  acre  per  annum,  t.e., 
a  thousand  a  year  out  of  capital,  so  that  if 


he  had  not  happily  given  up  this  amusement 
he  would  now  have  been  in  the  workhouse 
munching  the  putty  there  supplied  for  bread. 

The  rag  and  bone  men  go  from  door  to 
door  filb'ng  an  old  bag  with  scraps  of  linen, 
and  so  innumerable  agents  of  bankers  and 
financiers,  vampires  that  suck  gold,  are  for 
ever  prowling  about  collecting  every  golden 
coin  they  can  scent  out  and  shipping  it  over 
sea.  And  what  does  not  go  abroad  is  in 
consequence  of  this  great  drain  sharply 
locked  up  in  the  London  safes  as  reserves 
against  paper,  and  cannot  be  utilised  in 
enterprises  or  manufacture.  Therefore  trade 
stands  still,  and  factories  are  closed,  and 
shipyards  are  idle,  and  beautiful  vessels  are 
stored  up  doing  nothing  by  hundreds  in 
dock ;  coal  mines  left  to  be  filled  with  water, 
and  furnaces  blown  out.  Therefore  there  is 
bitter  distress  and  starvation,  and  cries  for 
relief  works,  and  one  meal  a  day  for  Board 
School  children,  and  the  red  flag  of  Socialism 
is  unfurled.  All  because  of  these  little  grains 
of  wheat. 

They  talked  of  bringing  artillery,  with 
fevered  lips,  to  roar  forth  shrapnel  in 
Trafalgar  Square;  why  not  Gatling  gunst 
The  artillery  did  not  come,  for  very  shame, 
but  the  Guards  did,  and  there  were  regi- 
ments of  Infantry  in  the  rear,  with  glittering 
bayonets  to  prod  folk  into  moving  on.  All 
about  these  little  grains  of  wheat. 

These  thoughts  came  into  my  mind  in  the 
winter  afternoon  at  the  edge  of  a  level  corn- 
field, with  the  copper-sheathed  spire  of  the 
village  church  on  my  right,  the  sun  going 
down  on  the  left.  The  copper  did  not  gleam, 
it  was  dull  and  brown,  no  better  than  dis- 
coloured wood,  patched  with  pieces  of  later 
date  and  another  shade  of  dulness.  I  wish 
they  would  glitter,  some  of  these  steeples  or 
some  of  our  roofs,  and  so  light  up  the  reddish 
brown  of  the  elms  and  the  grey  lichened 
oaks.  The  very  rooks  are  black,  and  the 
starlings  and  the  wintry  fieldfares  and  red- 
wings have  no  colour  at  a  distance.  They 
say  the  metal  roofs  and  domes  gleam  in 
Bussia,  and  even  in  France,  and  why  not  in 
our  rare  sunshine  1  Once  now  and  then  you 
see  a  gilded  weathercock  shine  like  a  day- 
star  as  the  sun  goes  down  three  miles  away, 
over  the  dark  brown  field,  where  the  plough 
has  been  going  to  and  fro  through  the  slow 
hours.  I  can  see  the  plough  and  the  horses 
very  well  at  three  miles  and  know  what  they 
are  doing. 

I  wish  the  trees,  the  elms,  would  grow 
tall  enough  and  thick  enough  to  hide  the 
steeples  and  towers  which  stand  up  so  stiff 
and  stark,  and  bare  and  cold,  some  of  them 
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blunted  and  squab,  some  of  them  sharp 
enough  to  imp&le,  with  no  more  shape  than 
a  walking-stick,  ferule  upwards — every  one 
of  them  out  of  proportion  and  jarring  to  the 
eye.  If  by  good  fortune  you  can  find  a 
spot  where  you  cannot  see  a  steeple,  or  a 
chureh  tower,  where  you  can  see  only  fields 
and  woods,  you  will  find  it  so  much  more 


beautiful,  for  nature  has  made  it  of  its  kind 
perfect.  The  dim  sea  is  always  so  beautiful 
a  view  because  it  is  not  disfigured  by  these 
buildings.  In  the  ships  men  live ;  in  the 
houses  among  the  trees  they  live;  these 
steeples  and  towers  are  empty,  and  no  spirit 
can  dwell  in  that  which  is  out  of  proportion. 
Scarcely  any  one  can  paint  a  picture  of  the 


country  without  sticking  in  one  of  these 
i-epellent  structures.  The  oastrhonses,  whose 
red  cones  are  so  plentiful  in  Kent  and  Sussex, 
have  quite  a  difierent  effect ;  they  have  some 
colour,  and  by  a  curious  felicity  the  builder* 
have  hit  upon  a  good  proportion,  so  that  the 
shape  is  pleasant ;  these,  too,  have  some  use 
in  the  world. 

Westward  the  sun  was  going  down  over  the 
sea,  and  a  wild  west  wind,  which  the  glow  of 
the  sun  as  it  touched  the  waves  seemed  to 
heat  into  fury,  brought  up  the  distant  sound 
of  the  billows  from  the  beach,  A  line  of 
dark  Spanish  oaks  from  which  the  sharp 
pointed  acorns  were  dropping,  darkest  green 
oaks,  shut  out  the  shore.  A  thousand  star- 
lings were  flung  up  into  the  air  out  of  these 
oaks  as  if  an  impatient  hand  had  cast  them 
into  the  sky,  then  down  they  fell  again,  with 
a  ceaseless  whistling  and  clucking ;  up  they 
went  and  down  they  came  lost  in  the  deep 
green  foliage  as  if  they  had  dropped  in  the 
sea.  The  long  level  of  the  wheatfield  plain 
stretched  out  from  my  feet  towards  the  fai- 
eway  Downs,  so  level  that  the  first  hedge 
shut  off  the  fields  beyond,  and  every  now 
and  then  over  these  hedges  there  rose  up 
the  white  forms  of  sea-gulls  drifting  to  apd 
fro  among  the  elms.  White  sea-gulls — birds 
of  divination  you  might  say — a  good  symbol 
of  the  times  for  now  we  plough  the  ocean. 
The  barren  sea  !  In  the  Greek  poets  you  may 
find  constant  reference  to  it  as  that  which 
could  not  be  reaped  or  sowed.  Ulysses,  to  be- 
token his  madness,  took  his  plough  down  to 
the  shore  and  drew  furrows  in  the  sand — the 
sea  that  even  Demeter,  great  goddess,  could 
not  sow  nor  bring  to  any  fruition.  Yet  now 
the  ocean  is  our  wheatfield  and  ships  are 
our  boms.  The  sea-gull  should  be  painted 
on  the  village  tavern  sign  instead  of  the 
golden  wheatsheaf. 

There  could  be  no  more  flat  and  unin 
teresting  surface  than  this  field,  a  damp. 
wet  brown,  water  slowly  draining  out  of  the 
furrows,  not  a  bird  that  I  can  see.  So  hare 
certainly,  or  partridge,  or  even  a  rabbit — 
nothing  to  sit  or  crouch — on  that  cold  surface, 
tame  and  level  as  the  brown  cover  of  a  book. 
They  like  something  more  human  and  com* 
fortable,  just  as  we  creep  into  nooks  and 
corners  of  rooms  and  into  cosy  arm-chairs, 
so  they  like  tufts  or  some  growth  of  shelter, 
or  mounds  that  are  dry,  between  hedges 
where  there  is  a  bite  for  them.  I  can  trace 
nothing  on  this  surface,  so  heavily  washed 
by  late  rain.  Let  now  the  harriers  come 
and  instantly  the  hounds'  second  sense  of 
smell  picks  up  the  invisible  sign  of  the  hare 
that  has  crossed  it  in  the  night   or   early 
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dawn,  and  runs  it  as  swiftly  as  if  he  were 
lifting  a  clue  of  thread.  The  dull  surface  is 
all  written  over  with  hieroglyphics  to  the 
hound,  he  can  read  and  translate  to  us  in 
joyous  tongue.  Or  the  foxhounds  carry  a 
hee-line  straight  from  hedge  to  hedge  and 
after  them  come  the  hoofs,  prospecting  deeply 
into  the  earth,  dashing  down  fibre  and  blade, 
crunching  up  the  tender  wheat  and  battering 
it  to  pieces.  It  will  rise  again  all  the  fresher 
and  stronger,  for  there  is  something  human 
in  wheat,  and  the  more  it  is  trampled  on  the 
better  it  grows.  Despots  grind  half  the  human 
race,  and  despots  stronger  than  man — plague, 
pestilence,  and  famine — grind  the  whole ;  and 
yet  the  world  increases  and  the  green  wheat 
of  the  human  heart  is  not  to  be  trampled  out. 

The  starlings  grew  busier  and  busier  in 
the  dark  green  Spanish  oaks,  thrown  up  as 
if  a  shell  had  burst  among  them ;  suddenly 
their  clucking  and  whistling  ceased,  the 
speeches  of  contention  were  over,  a  vote  of 
confidence  had  been  passed  in  their  govern- 
ment, and  the  House  was  silent.  The  phea- 
sants in  the  park  shook  their  wings  and 
crowed  "kuck,  kuck — kow,"  and  went  to 
roost;  the  water  in  the  furrows  ceased  to 
reflect;  the  dark  eai'th  grew  darker  and 
damper ;  the  elms  lost  their  reddish  brown  ; 
the  sky  became  leaden  behind  the  ridge  of 
the  Downs,  and  the  shadow  of  night  fell 
over  the  field. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  I  went  into  a  camera 
obscura,  where  you  see  miniature  men  and 
women,  coloured  photographs  alive  and  mov- 
ing, trees  waving,  now  and  then  dogs  cross- 
ing the  bright  sun  picture.  I  was  only  there 
a  few  moments  and  I  have  never  been  in 
one  since,  and  yet  so  inexplicable  a  thing  is 
memory,  the  picture  stands  before  me  now 
clear  as  if  it  were  painted  and  tangible.  So 
many  millions  of  pictures  have  come  and 
gone  upon  the  retina  and  yet  I  can  single 
out  this  one  in  an  instant,  and  take  it  down 
OS  you  would  a  book  from  a  shelf.  The 
millions  of  coloured  etchings  that  have  fixed 
themselves  there  in  the  course  of  those  years 
are  all  in  due  order  in  the  portfolio  of  the 
mind,  and  yet  they  cannot  occupy  the  space 
of  a  pin's  point.  They  have  neither  length, 
breadth,  nor  thickness,  none  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  mathematical  substance,  and  yet 
they  must  in  some  way  be  a  species  of 
matter.  Tlie  fact  indicates  the  possibility 
of  still  more  subtle  existences.  Now  I  wish 
I  could  put  before  you  a  coloured,  living, 
moving  picture,  like  that  of  the  camera 
obscura,  of  some  other  wheatfields  at  a 
sunnier  time.  They  were  painted  on  the 
i^urface  of  a  plain,  set  round  about  with  a 


margin  of  green  Downs.  They  were  large 
enough  to  have  the  charm  of  vague,  indefinite 
extension,  and  yet  all  could  be  distinctly 
seen.  Large  squares  of  green  corn  that  was 
absorbing  its  yellow  from  the  sunlight ;  chess 
squares,  irregularly  placed,  of  brown  furrows ; 
others  of  rich  blood-red  trifolium ;  others  of 
scarlet  sanfoin  and  blue  lucerne,  gardens  of 
scarlet  poppies  here  and  there.  Not  all  of 
these,  of  course,  at  once,  but  they  followed 
so  quickly  in  the  summer  days  that  they 
seemed  to  be  one  and  the  same  pictures,  and 
had  you  painted  them  altogether  on  the 
same  canvas,  together  with  ripe  wheat,  they 
would  not  have  seemed  out  of  place.  Never 
was  such  brilliant  colour,  it  was  chalk  there, 
and  on  chalk  the  colours  are  always  clearer, 
the  poppies  deeper,  the  yellow  mustard  and 
charlock  a  keener  yellow;  the  air,  too,  is 
pellucid.  Waggons  going  along  the  tracks ; 
men  and  women  hoeing ;  ricks  of  last  year 
still  among  clumps  of  trees,  where  the 
chimneys  and  gables  of  farmhouses  are 
partly  visible ;  red-tiled  barns  away  yonder ; 
a  shej)herd  moving  his  hurdles ;  away  again 
the  black  funnel  of  an  idle  engine,  and  the 
fly-wheel  above  hawthorn  bushes — all  so 
distinct  and  close  under  that  you  might 
almost  fear  to  breathe  for  fear  of  dimming 
the  mirror.  The  few  white  clouds  sailing 
over  seemed  to  belong  to  the  fields  on  which 
their  shadows  were  now  foreshortened,  now 
lengthened,  as  if  they  were  really  part  of 
the  fields,  like  the  crops,  and  the  azure  sky 
so  low  down  as  to  be  the  roof  of  the  house 
and  not  at  all  a  separate  thing.  And  the 
sun  a  lamp  that  you  might  almost  have 
pushed  along  his  course  fa.ster  with  your 
hand;  a  loving  and  interested  sun  that 
wanted  the  wheat  to  ripen,  and  stayed  there 
in  the  slow  drawn  arc  of  the  summer  day  to 
lend  a  hand.  Sun  and  sky  and  clouds  close 
here  and  not  across  any  planetary  space, 
but  working  with  us  in  the  same  field, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  man.  Then  you 
might  see  the  white  doves  yonder  flutter  up 
suddenly  out  of  the  trees  by  the  farm,  little 
flecks  of  white  cloud  themselves,  and  every- 
where all  throughout  the  plain  an  exquisite 
silence,  a  delicious  repose,  not  one  clang  or 
harshness  of  sound  to  shatter  the  beauty  of 
it.  There  you  might  stand  on  the  high 
Down  among  the  thyme  and  watch  it,  hour 
after  Iiour,  and  still  no  interruption ;  nothing 
to  break  it  up.  It  was  something  like  the 
broad  folio  of  an  ancient  illuminated  manu- 
script, in  gold,  gules,  blue,  green ;  with  foliated 
scrolls  and  human  figures,  somewhat  clumsy 
and  thick,  but  quaintly  drawn,  and  bqld  in 
their  intense  realism. 
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There  was  another  wheatfield  by  the  side 
of  which  I  used  to  walk  sometimes  in  the 
evenings,  as  the  grains  in  the  ears  began  to 
grow  firm..  The  path  ran  for  a  mile  beside 
it — a  mile  of  wheat  in  one  piece — all  those 
million,  million  stalks  the  same  height,  all 
with  about  the  same  number  of  grains  in 
each  ear,  all  ripening  together.  The  hue  of 
the  surface  travelled  along  as  you  approached ; 
the  tint  of  yellow  shifted  farther  like  the 
reflection  of  sunlight  on  water,  but  the  su2> 
face  was  really  much  the  same  colour  every* 
where.  It  seemed  a  triumph  of  culture  over 
such  a  space,  such  regularity,  such  perfection 
of  myriads  of  plants  springing  in  their  tnie 
lines  at  the  same  time,  each  particular  ear 
perfect,  and  a  mile  of  it.  Perfect  work  with 
the  plough,  the  drill,  the  harrow  in  every 
detail,  and  yet  such  breadth.  Let  your  hand 
touch  the  ears  lightly  as  you  walk — drawn 
through  them  as  if  over  the  side  of  a  boat 
in  water — feeling  the  golden  heads.  The 
sparrows  fly  out  every  now  and  then  ahead ; 
some  of  the  birds  like  their  corn  as  it  hardens, 
and  some  while  it  is  soft  and  full  of  milky 
sap.  There  are  hares  within,  and  many  a 
brood  of  partridge  chicks  that  cannot  yet 
use  their  wings.  Thick  as  the  seed  itself 
the  feathered  creatures  have  been  among  the 
wheat  since  it  was  sown.  Finches,  more 
numerous  than  the  berries  on  the  hedges ; 
sparrows  like  the  finches  multiplied  by 
tinches,  linnets,  rooks,  like  leaves  on  the 
trees,  wood-pigeons  whose  crops  are  like 
bushel  baskets  for  capacity,  and  now  as  it 
ripens  the  multitude  will  be  multiplied  by 
legions,  and  as  it  comes  to  the  harvest  there 
is  a  fresh  crop  of  sparrows  from  the  nests  in 
the  barns,  you  may  see  a  brown  cloud  of 
them  a  hundred  yards  long.  Besides  which 
there  were  the  rabbits  that  ate  the  young 
green  blades,  and  the  mice  that  will  be  busy 
in  the  sheaves,  and  the  insects  from  spring- 
time to  granary,  a  nameless  host  uncounted. 
A  whole  world,  as  it  were,  let  loose  upon 
the  wheat,  to  eat,  consume,  and  wither  it, 
and  yet  it  conquers  the  whole  world.  The 
great  field  you  see  was  filled  with  gold  corn 
four  feet  deep  as  a  pitcher  is  filled  with 
water  to  the  brim.  Of  yore  the  rich  man  is 
said,  in  the  Koman  classic,  to  have  measured 
his  money,  so  here  you  might  have  measured 
it  by  the  rood.  The  sunbeams  sank  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  wheatears,  layer  upon 
layer  of  light,  and  the  colour  deepened  by 
these  daily  strokes.  There  was  no  bulletin 
to  tell  the  folk  of  its  progress,  no  Nilometer 
to  mark  the  rising  flood  of  the  wheat  to  its 
hour  of  overflow.  Yet  there  went  through 
the  village  a  sense  of  expectation,  and  men 


said  to  each  other,  "We  shall  be  there  soon." 
No  one  knew  the  day ;  the  last  day  of  doom 
of  the  golden  race ;  every  one  knew  it  was 
nigh.  One  evening  there  was  a  small  square 
piece  cut  at  one  side,  a  little  notch  and  two 
shocks  stood  there  in  the  twilight.  Next 
day  the  village  sent  forth  its  army  with  their 
crooked  weapons  to  cut  and  slay.  It  used  to 
be  an  era,  let  me  tell  you,  when  a  great 
farmer  gave  the  signal  to  his  reapers ;  not  a 
man,  woman  or  child  that  did  not  talk  of 
that.  Well-to-do  people  stopped  their  vehicles 
and  walked  out  into  the  new  stubble.  Ladies 
came,  farmers,  men  of  low  degree,  everybody — 
all  to  exchange  a  word  or  two  with  the  workers. 
These  were  so  terribly  in  earnest  at  the  start 
they  could  scarcely  acknowledge  the  presence 
even  of  the  squire.  They  felt  themselves  so 
important,  and  were  so  full,  and  so  intense 
and  one- minded  in  their  labour,  that  the 
great  of  the  earth  might  come  and  go  as 
sparrows  for  aught  they  cared.  More  men 
and  more  men  were  put  on  day  by  day,  and 
women  to  bind  the  sheaves,  till  the  vast  field 
held  the  village,  yet  they  seemed  but*  a 
handful  buried  in  the  tunnels  of  the  golden 
mine ;  they  were  lost  in  it  like  the  hares,  for 
as  the  wheat  fell,  the  shocks  rose  behind 
them,  low  tents  of  corn.  Your  skin  or  mine 
could  not  have  stood  the  scratching  of  the 
straw,  which  is  stiff  and  sharp,  and  the 
burning  of  the  sun  which  blisters  like  red- 
hot  iron.  No  one  could  stand  the  harvest- 
field  as  a  reaper,  except  he  had  been  bom 
and  cradled  in  a  cottage,  and  passed  his 
childhood  bareheaded  in  July  heats  and 
January  snows.  I  was  always  fond  of  being 
out  of  doors,  yet  I  used  to  wonder  how  these 
men  and  women  could  stand  it,  for  the 
summer  day  is  long,  and  they  were  there 
hours  before  I  was  up.  The  edge  of  the 
reap-hook  had  to  be  driven  by  force  through 
the  stout  stalks  like  a  sword,  blow  after 
blow,  minute  after  minute,  hour  after  hour ; 
the  back  stooping,  and  the  broad  sun  throw- 
ing his  fiery  rays  from  a  full  disc  on  the 
head  and  neck.  I  think  some  of  them  used 
to  put  handkerchiefs  doubled  up  in  their 
hats  as  pads,  as  in  the  East  they  wind  the 
long  roll  of  the  turban  about  the  head,  and 
perhaps  they  would  have  done  better  if  they 
had  adopted  the  custom  of  the  South  and 
wound  a  long  scarf  about  the  middle  of  the 
body,  for  they  were  very  liable  to  be  struck 
down  with  such  internal  complaints  as  come 
from  great  heat.  Their  necks  grew  black, 
much  like  black  oak  in  old  houses.  Their 
open  chests  were  always  bare,  and  flat,  and 
stark,  and  never  rising  with  rounded  bust- 
like muscle  as  the  Greek  statues  of  athletes. 


thinner  in  the  harvest-field,  and  shrunk 
together — all  flesh  disappearing;,  and  nothing 
but  sinew  and  muscle  remaining.  Never  was 
such  work.  Tlie  wages  were  low  in  those 
days,  and  it  b  not  long  ago,  either,  I  mean 
the  all-jear-round  wages ;  the  reaping  was 
piece-work  at  so  much  per  acre^like  solid 
gold  to  men  and  women  who  had  lived  on 
dry  bones,  as  it  were,  through  the  wiater.  So 
they  worked  and  slaved,  and  tore  at  the  wheat 
as  if  they  were  seized  with  a  frenzy  ;  the  heat, 
the  aches,  the  illness,  the  sunstroke,  always 
impending  in  the  air— the  stomach  hungry 
again  before  the  meal  was  over,  it  was 
nothing.  No  song,  no  laugh,  no  stay — on 
from  mom  tOl  night,  possessed  with  a 
maddened  desire  to  labour,  for  th«  more  they 


have  prayed  on  their  knees  for  permission  to 
tear  their  arms  from  the  socket,  and  to 
scorch  and  shrivel  themselves  to  charred 
human  brands  in  the  furnace  of  the  sun. 

Does  it  not  seem  bitter  that  it  should  be 
sol  Here  was  the  wheat,  the  beauty  of 
which  I  strive  in  vain  to  tell  you,  in  the 
midst  of  the  flowery  summer,  scourging  them 
with  the  knout  of  necessity ;  that  which 
should  give  life  pulUng  the  life  out  of  them, 
rendering  their  existence  below  that  of  the 
cattle,  so  far  as  the  pleasure  of  living  goes. 
Without  doubt  many  a  low  mound  in  the 
churchyard — once  visible,  now  level — was  the 
sooner  raised  over  the  nameless  dead  because 
of  that  terrible  strain  in  the  few  weeks  of 
the  gold  fever.     This   is  human   life,   real 
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human  life,  no  rest,  no  calm  enjoyment  of 
the  scene,  no  generous  gift  of  food  and  wine 
lavishly  offered  by  the  gods — the  hard  fist 
of  necessity  for  ever  battering  man  to  a 
shapeless  and  hopeless  fall. 

The  whole  village  lived  in  the  field ;  a  com 
land  village  is  always  the  most  populous,  and 
every  rood  of  land  thereabouts,  in  a  sense, 
maintains  its  man.  The  reaping,  and  the 
binding  up  and  stacking  of  the  sheaves,  and 
the  carting  and  building  of  the  ricks,  and 
the  gleaning,  there  was  something  to  do  for 
every  one,  from  the  "olde,  olde,  very  olde 
man,"  the  Thomas  Parr  of  the  hamlet  down 
to  the  very  youngest  child,  whose  little  eye 
could  see,  and  whose  little  hand  could  hold 
a  stalk  of  wheat.  The  gleaners  had  a  way 
of  binding  up  the  collected  wheatstalks 
together  so  that  a  very  large  quantity  was 
held  tightly  in  a  very  small  compass.  The 
gleaner's  sheaf  looked  like  the  knot  of  a 
girl's  hair,  woven  in  and  bound.  It  was  a 
tradition  of  the  wheatfield  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  a  thing  you 
could  not  possibly  do  unless  you  had  been 
shown  the  secret — like  the  knots  the  sailors 
tie,  a  kind  of  hand  art.  The  wheatstalk 
being  thick  at  one  end  makes  the  sheaf 
heavier  and  more  solid  there,  and  so  in  any 
manner  of  fastening  it  or  stacking  it,  it 
takes  a  rounded  shape  like  a  nine-pin ;  the 
round  ricks  are  built  tlnck  in  the  middle 
and  lessen  gradually  toward  the  top,  and 
toward  the  ground.  The  warm  yellow  of 
the  straw  is  very  pleasant  to  look  at  on  a 
winter's  day  under  a  grey  sky ;  so  too  the 
straw  looks  nice  and  warm  and  comfortable, 
thrown  down  thickly  in  the  yards  for  the 
roan  cattle. 

After  the  village  has  gone  back  to  its 
home  still  the  work  of  the  wheat  is  not  over ; 
there  is  the  thatching  with  straw  of  last  year 
which  is  bleached  and  contrasts  with  the 
yellow  of  the  fresh  gathered  crop.  Next  the 
threshing  ;  and  meantime  the  ploughs  are  at 
work,  and  very  soon  there  is  talk  of  seed- 
time. 

I  used  to  look  with  wonder  when  I  was  a 
boy  at  the  endless  length  of  wall  and  the 
enormous  roof  of  a  great  tithe  barn.  The 
walls  of  Spanish  convents,  with  little  or  no 
window  to  break  the  vast  monotony,  some- 
what resemble  it — the  convent  is  a  building, 
but  does  not  look  like  a  home,  it  is  too  big, 
too  general.  So  this  barn,  with  its  few 
windows,  seemed  too  immense  to  belong  to 
any  one  man.  The  tithe  barn  has  so  com- 
pletely dropped  out  of  modern  life  that  it 
may  be  well  to  briefly  mention  that  its  use 
was   to   hold   the  tenth   .sheaf   from   every 


wheatfield  in  the  parish.  The  parson's  tithe 
was  the  real  actual  tenth  sheaf  bodily  taken 
from  every  field  of  corn  in  the  district.  A 
visible  tenth,  you  see ;  a  very  solid  thing. 
Imagine  the  vast  heap  they  would  have 
made,  imagine  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
sacks  of  wheat  they  filled  when  they  were 
threshed.  I  have  often  thought  that  it 
would  perhaps  be  a  good  thing  if  this  con- 
tribution of  the  real  tenth  could  be  brought 
back  again  for  another  purpose.  If  such  a 
bam  could  be  filled  now,  and  its  produce 
applied  to  the  help  of  the  poor  and  aged  and 
injured,  of  the  village,  we  might  get  rid  of 
that  blot  on  our  civilisation — the  workhouse. 
Mr.  Besant,  in  his  late  capital  story.  The 
Children  of  Gibeorij  most  truly  pointed  out 
that  it  was  custom  which  rendered  all  men 
indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow 
creatures.  In  the  old  Roman  days  men 
were  crucified  so  often  that  it  ceased  even 
to  be  a  show ;  the  soldiers  played  at  dice 
under  the  miserable  wretches,  the  peasant 
women  stepping  by  jested  and  laughed 
and  sang.  Almost  in  our  own  time  dry 
skeletons  creaked  on  gibbets  at  every  cross- 
road : — 

"  Wlien  for  thirty  shillings  men  were  hung, 
And  the  thirst  for  blood  grew  stronger. 
Men's  lives  were  valued  then  at  a  sheep's — 
Thank  God  that  lasts  no  longer.'' 

So  strong  is  custom  and  tradition,  and  the 
habit  of  thought  it  weaves  about  us,  that  I 
have  heard  ancient  and  grave  farmei*s,  when 
the  fact  was  mentioned  with  horror,  hum, 
and  ah !  and  handle  their  beai^ds,  and 
mutter  that  "they  didn't  know  as  'twas 
altogether  such  a  bad  thing  as  they  was 
hung  for  sheep  stealing. ' '  There  were  parsons 
then,  as  now,  in  every  rural  parish  preaching 
and  teaching  something  they  called  the 
Gospel.  Why  did  they  not  rise  as  one  man 
and  denounce  this  ghastly  iniquity,  and 
demand  its  abolition?  They  did  nothing  of 
the  sort ;  they  enjoyed  their  pipes  and  grog 
very  comfortably. 

The  gallows  at  the  cross-roads  is  gone, 
but  the  workhouse  stands,  and  custom,  cruel 
custom,  that  tyrant  of  the  mind,  has  inured 
us  (to  use  an  old  word)  to  its  existence  in 
our  midst.  Apart  fi'om  any  physical  suffer- 
ing let  us  only  consider  the  slow  agony  of 
the  poor  old  reaper  when  he  feels  his  lusty 
arm  wither,  and  of  the  grey,  bowed  wife  as 
they  feel  themselves  drifting  like  a  ship 
ashore  to  that  stony  waiting-room.  For  it 
is  a  waiting-room  till  the  grave  receives 
them.  Economically,  too,  the  workhouse  is 
a  heavy  loss  and  drag. 


Could  we,  then,  see  the  titlie-bara  filled 
agntn  with  golden  wheat  for  this  purpose  of 
help  to  humanity,  it  might  be  a  great  and 
wonderful  good.  With  this  tenth  to  feed 
the  star t'ing  and  clothe  the  nakml ;  uith  the 
tenth  to  give  the  little  childi'cn  a  midday 
meal  at  the  school — that  would  be  natural 
and  true.  In  the  course  of  time,  as  the 
land  laws  lessen  their  grip,  and  the  people 
take  possession  of  the  earth  on  which  they 
stand,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some- 
thing of  this  kind  will  really  come  about. 


It  would  be  only  simple  justice  after  so 
many  centuries — it  takes  so  many  hundreds 
of  years  to  get  even  that. 

"  Workhouse  indeed  I  "  I  have  heard  the 
same  ancient  well-to-do  greybeards  ejaculate, 
"  Workhouso  1  they  ought  to  be  very  thankful 
they  have  got  such  a  place  to  go  to  I " 

All  the  village  has  been  to  the  wheatfield 
with  reaping-hooks,  and  waggons  and  horses, 
the  whole  strength  of  man  has  been  employed 
upon  it ;  little  brown  hands  and  large  brown 
hands,  blue  eyes  and  dark  eyes  have  been 
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there  searching  about,  all  the  intelligence  of 
human  beings  has  been  brought  to  bear,  and 
yet  the  stubble  is  not  empty.  Down  there 
come  again  the  ever-increasing  clouds  of 
sparrows ;  as  a  cloud  rises  here  another  cloud 
descends  beyond  it,  a  very  mist  and  vapour 
as  it  were  of  wings.  It  makes  one  wonder 
to  think  where  all  the  nests  could  have  been, 
there  could  hardly  have  been  enough  eaves 
and  barns  for  all  these  to  have  been  bred  in. 
Every  one  of  the  multitude  has  a  keen  pair 
of  eyes  and  a  hungry  beak,  and  every  single 
individual  finds  something  to  eat  in  the 
stubble.  Something  that  was  not  provided 
for  them,  crumbs  that  have  escaped  from 
this  broad  table,  and  there  they  are  every 
day  for  weeks  together,  still  finding  food. 
If  you  will  consider  the  incredible  number 
of  little  mouths,  and  the  busy  rate  at  which 
they  ply  them  hour  by  hour,  you  may  imagine 
what  an  immense  number  of  grains  of  wheat 
must  have  escaped  man's  hand,  for  you  must 
remember  that  every  time  they  peck  they 
take  a  whole  grain.  Down  too  come  the 
grey-blue  wood-pigeons  and  the  wild  turtle- 
doves. The  singing  Unnets  come  in  parties, 
the  happy  greenfinches,  the  streaked  yellow- 
hammers,  as  if  any  one  had  delicately  painted 
them  in  separate  streaks,  and  not  with  a 
wash  of  colour,  the  brown  buntings,  chaf- 
finches— out  they  come  from  the  hazel  copses, 
where  the  nuts  are  dropping,  and  the  hedge- 
berries  turning  red,  and  every  one  finds 
something  to  his  liking.  There  are  the  seeds 
of  the  charlock  and  the  thistle,  and  a  hundred 
other  little  seeds,  insects,  and  minute  atom- 
like foods  it  needs  a  bird's  eye  to  know. 
They  are  never  still,  they  sweep  up  into  the 
hedges  and  line  the  boughs,  calling  and 
talking,  and  away  again  to  another  rood  of 
stubble  without  any  order  or  plan  of  search, 
just  sowing  themselves  about  like  wind-blown 
seeds.  Up  and  down  the  day  through  with 
a  zest  never  failing.     It  is  beautiful  to  listen 


to  them  and  watch  them,  if  any  one  will 
stay  under  an  oak  by  the  nut-tree  boughs, 
where  the  dragon-flies  shoot  to  and  fro  in  the 
shade  as  if  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  would 
burn  their  delicate  wings ;  they  hunt  chiefiy 
in  the  shade.  The  linnets  wiU  suddenly 
sweep  up  into  the  boughs  and  converse 
sweetly  over  your  head.  The  sunshine  lingers 
and  grows  sweeter  as  the  autumn  gives 
tokens  of  its  coming  in  the  bufE  bryony  leaf 
and  the  acorn  filling  its  cup.  They  are  so 
happy,  the  birds,  yet  there  are  few  to  listen 
to  them.  I  have  often  looked  round  and 
wondered  that  no  one  else  was  about  hearken- 
ing to  them.  Altogether,  perhaps,  they  lead 
safer  lives  in  England  than  anywhere  else. 
We  do  not  shoot  them ;  the  fowlers  do 
mischief,  still  they  make  but  little  impres- 
sion ;  there  are  few  birds  of  prey,  and  there 
is  not  that  fearful  blood- thii*stiness  that 
makes  a  tropical  forest  so  terrible  in  fact, 
under  its  outward  show  of  glowing  colour. 
There,  with  cruel  hawks  and  owls,  and 
serpents,  and  beasts  of  prey,  a  bird's  life  is 
one  long  terror.  They  are  ever  on  the  watch 
here,  but  they  are  not  so  fearfully  harassed, 
and  are  not  certain  as  it  were  beforehand  to 
be  torn  to  pieces.  The  land  is  well  cultivated, 
and  the  more  the  culture  the  more  the  food 
for  them.  Frost  and  snow  are  their  greatest 
enemies,  but  even  these  do  not  often  last  a  great 
while.  It  is  a  land  of  woods,  and  above  all 
of  hedges,  which  are  much  more  favourable 
to  birds  than  forests,  so  that  they  are  better 
off  in  England  than  in  other  countries. 
From  the  sowing  to  the  reaping,  the  wheat- 
field  gives  a  constant  dole  like  the  monas- 
teries of  old,  only  here  it  is  no  crust  but  a 
free  and  bountiful  largesse.  Then  the  stubble 
must  be  broken  up  by  the  plough,  and  again 
there  is  a  fresh  helping  for  them.  Brown 
partridge,  and  black  rook,  and  yellow- 
hammer,  all  hues  and  degrees,  come  to  the 
wheatfield. 
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AST    year    iit    Algiers     an 
EngUsh    visitor    purchased 
tlie    library    and    pictures 
of  a  family  named  Causal, 
long  resident  thepe.  Among 
tbe   paintings  was   one  of 
a     three- maated     sLip,    so 
elaborately    and    correctly 
rigged,  that  no   one  could   doubt   it  to   be 
the  work  of   a  sailor.     It  was  signed   "  S. 
Causad."      The    books    were    for    the   most 
part  French,  historical   and   scientific,  long 
since  out  of  date.     There  was  also  a  manu- 
script entitled,  "  Jaartud  de  Marine,  ccmtenant 
let   voyagea  que   le  Sieur  Causae   a  fait   «ur 
les  navirta  pa/rticidiera  dana  different  endroita 
det    iatet    de     CAnierique    et    atitrtt    lieux. 
1773." 

That  this  had  been  a  work  of  love  and 
leisure  of  the  first  founder  of  the  house,  and 
that  it  had  been  handed  down  as  a  precious 
lieirloom  in  his  family,  was  evident.  Indeed 
the  fly-leaf  showed  that  it  had  been  given 
from  one  member  of  the  family  to  another. 
It  Ls  written  in  a  clear  round  hand,  dispoxed 
in  carefully  measured  lineu,  without  fault, 
blot,  or  erasure,  and  the  illustrations,  irame 
forty  in  number,  which  adorn  it,  are  them- 
selves marvels  of  art- penmanship  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  copper-plate  engrav- 
ing.'<.  It  is  from  this  hitherto  unpublished 
mitnuHcript  we  select  our  materials  for  the 
present  article,  regretting  that  our  space 
wiit  not  allow  us  to  give  the  whole. 

Ciiusse  introduces  himself  to  us  as  an 
apprentice  (jiilotiu)  on  board  the  ship  La 
MiiTquitt  de  Pmnpadirar,  which  left  Boche- 
fort  in  cargo  for  Guadaloupe,  the  25th  of 
February,  17-tO.  After  a  fair  passage  they 
cast  anchor  at  Fointe  a  Pittre,  where,  as 
there   was  no  other   ship  in   the   poi*t,  they 


held  their  sale  on  board  with  satisfactory 
results.  They  then  took  in  a  shipment  of 
sugar,  and  having  stayed  here  seven  months 
sailed  to  Basse-Terre  for  instructions. 

"  Here  we  tried  the  pumps  and  were  sur- 
prised to  find  three  feet  of  water  in  the 
hold,  which  troubled  us  greatly,  for  we  knew 
that  all  the  lowest  range  of  twrreb  of  sugar 
was  damaged.  This  comes  of  having  an 
English-built  ship.  For  the  English  do  not 
use  enough  nails,  but  in  their  stead  put 
wooden  pegs  which  spring  when  the  ship 
gets  sea-worn,  so  that  the  side-planks  bulge, 
and  of  course  admit  water  through  the 
ttenms.  Our  captain  therefore  thought  it 
necessary  to  unload  and  careen  the  ship. 
And  this  we  did  on  the  regular  careening- 
ground ;  the  side  planks  being  well  nailed, 
and  the  seams  redubbed. 

"  On  the  voyage  home  to  France  one  night 
we  were  overtaken  by  a  sudden  squall.  The 
sea  ran  mountains  high,  and  compelled  us  to 
brail  up  our  niizen-sail,  so  that  in  the  most 
trying  part  of  the  storm  we  could  not  get 
before  the  wind  to  avoid  the  buffeting  of  &e 
cross  seas.  Consequently  our  ship  leaned 
over  till  her  starboard  bulwarks  were  under 
water.  And  so  she  remained,  unable  to 
right  herself  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Each  moment  we  counted  our  last.  Orders 
were  given  to  cut  the  mainmast  by  the 
board.  Luckily  before  this  had  been  done  she 
got  before  the  wind  under  the  mizen  and  storm- 
sail,  and  we  were  saved.  Our  only  damage 
was  that  one  of  the  starboard  ports  was 
stove  in,  and  the  between  decks  was  Hooded. 
Directly  the  ship  righted  we  made  a  vow  to 
the  !!^viour  of  the  world,  whom  we  thanked 
with  our  whole  heart  for  saving  us  from  so 
great  a  danger. 

"  Some  days  after  we  sighted  Belle  Isle, 
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having  made  great  progress  and  been  unable 
to  take  an  altitude.  At  dawn  we  found  our- 
selves already  under  the  cliff,  and  among 
the  mighty  breakers  !  We  were  compelled 
to  risk  setting  the  lower  sails,  and  managed, 
by  rapid  tacking,  to  escape  the  reef.  On 
this  occasion  we  made  another  vow  to  the 
Holy  Virgin,  and  on  the  26th  of  April, 
1750,  we  cast  anchor  in  the  roadstead  at 
Chef  la  Baye." 

Le  Sieur  Causse  painted  two  votive  pictures 
depicting  these  scenes  of  peril.  The  first 
represents  the  ship  lying  on  her  beam  ends 
in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  with  a  figure  of 
the  Infant  Jesus  sitting  in  the  clouds.  He 
winds  up  his  narrative  by  saying : 

•*  We  performed  this  vow  at  St.  Saviour's 
church  at  half-past  nine.  We  went  to  the 
church  in  our  shirts  and  with  our  feet  bare. 
After  a  high  mass  the  picture  was  deposited 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  principal  entrance. 
The  other  picture  was  placed  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  soon  after." 

Our  author  next  served  on  La  Couronne^ 
chartered  by  the  king  to  carry  troops  and 
stores  to  Louisiana.  We  must  omit  his 
description  of  the  islands  of  the  Gulf,  and 
of  the  crossing  the  bar  of  the  Mississippi. 
He  proceeds : 

"  We  reached  the  town  after  nineteen 
days  of  towing  and  sailing  up  the  river, 
much  inconvenienced  by  the  mosquitoes. 
Ships  have  the  advantage  of  mooring  to  the 
trees  which  line  the  shore  densely  and  are  of 
prodigious  height.  One  can  even  leap  ashore 
by  their  help.  There  are  no  rocks  in  the 
river,  but  one  must  avoid  the  tree  stumps 
which  float  down  its  stream.  It  is  remark- 
able that  in  the  morning,  when  you  wish  to 
cast  off,  in  order  to  be  towed  or  set  sail,  the 
branches  are  found  to  have  so  entwined 
themselves  among  the  masts  and  rigging 
that  you  are  obliged  to  send  men  up  aloft 
with  hatchets,  to  cut  away  the  boughs. 

"  Having  landed  the  royal  cargo  and  the 
troops,  we  hired  a  store  on  shore  to  sell  our 
own  goods,  value  60,000  francs,  and  remained 
four  months  before  the  town." 

His  next  two  voyages  were  disastrous,  for 
in  the  first  he  lost  his  ship.  La  Couronne,  by 
collision  with  the  man-of-war  La  CJthyrey  and 
in  the  next,  his  ship.  La  Felerine,  English- 
built,  on  its  return  jouniey  from  Louisiana, 
grounded  on  the  bar,  and  had  to  be  careened 
and  repaired  before  starting  on  its  home 
voyage.     (See  illustration,  p.  675.) 

In  1755  a  French  fleet  had  been  fitted  out 
at  Rochefort  and  Brest  to  carry  reinforce- 
ments to  the  French  Canadians,  then  in  arms. 


Admiral  Boscawen  was  sent  to  intercept  this 
French  fleet,  which,  however,  passed  him 
during  a  fog,  and  got  safely  into  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Captain  Howe  however  captui-ed 
two  ships  of  the  line  which  had  straggled 
away  from  the  others^  and  war  was  declared 
between  the  two  nations,  England  and 
France.  In  July,  Sir  E.  Hawke  was  sent  on 
a  cruise  with  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  a 
frigate,  and  a  sloop ;  and  in  October,  Admiral 
Byng  took  the  sea  with  twenty-two  ships  of 
the  line,  two  frigates,  and  two  sloops.  Both 
these  fleets  failed  to  intercept  the  returning 
French  fleet,  but  in  the  meantime  our 
cruisers  and  privateers  became  very  active. 
This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Causs^ 
next  started  from  Bochefort  on  board  La 
Marianne,  May  15tli,  1756,  for  the  West 
Indies,  wii-h  two  other  ships  from  Nantes,  and 
a  king's  ship,  La  Marguerite,  as  their  convoy. 
"The  following  night  we  were  chased  by 
an  English  corsair,  which  engaged  in  combat 
with  La  Marguerite  in  our  rear.  *  Saure 
qui  pent  *  was  our  motto,  and  helped  by  the 
E.S.E.  wind,  which  served  us  all  night  long, 
we  found  ourselves  before  the  port  of  Rivadeo 
at  3.30  P.M.  next  day,  marvelling  at  our 
escape.  (See  illustration,  p.  676.)  M.  Coindet, 
the  commander  of  the  Marguerite,  arrived 
a  day  later,  and  related  that  the  privateer 
which  had  attacked  him  mounted  fourteen 
guns,  besides  swivel  guns  in  the  bow  and 
stern,  and  had  a  full  crew.  After  the  first 
exchange  of  broadsides  a  series  of  manoeuvres 
followed ;  each  ship  trying  to  cut  the  other 
out.  Two  shots  fell  without  doing  haim  on 
his  deck,  but  his  sails  and  rigging  were 
completely  riddled.  The  pirate,  which  was 
the  bettier  sailer,  returned  to  the  attack 
time  after  time,  but  was  always  warmly 
repulsed.  Commander  Coindet  having  many 
passengers,  who  acted  as  musketeers,  and 
eight  four-pounder  guns,  kept  up  a  running 
fight  all  the  night  during  his  retreat,  with 
such  effect  that  the  Englishman  evidently 
thought  him  stronger  than  he  really  was, 
and  left  him  at  2  a.m. 

"Some  days  afterwards  a  Spanish  lady, 
the  Marquise  of  Santa  Cruz,  came  on  board 
our  ship.  She  seemed  about  twenty-five 
years  old,  was  very  tall,  and  delicately  fair. 
In  fine,  a  beautiful  lady ;  well  dressed  in  the 
Spanish  taste.  We  made  every  effort  to 
receive  her  well,  and  spread  before  her  the 
best  collation  possible  on  board  ship.  All 
the  cannon  on  our  four  ships  saluted  her. 
She  was  very  sensible  of  this  mark  of  dis- 
tinction and  begged  us  in  return  to  visit  hei- 
chateau.  We  all  went  there  one  afternoon. 
The  marquise,  who  was  unmarried,  awaiting 
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us  at  the  door  received  us  with  all  tlie 
decorum  and  f  ranluiesG  possible.  They  served 
an  excellent  collation,   including  a   dessert 

and  all  t<ort«  of  chocolate  and  foreign  wines. 
What  pleased  me  much  was  tliAt  there  were 
two  young  domcetica,  beautiful  as  angels,  to 
attend  ua.  It  seemed  to  me  very  comical  to 
see  two  young  elegantly  dressed  girls,  of  such 
rare  beauty,  st  the  feet  of  a  sailor  bi-oczed 
by  the  sun  I      No  contrast  could  be  more 


and  snnfi  they  found  in  our  pockets.  We 
found,  anchored  before  the  town,  a  vessel  of 
the  French  Indian  Company  carrying  seventy- 
four  guns.     She  was  richly  freighted,  and 

dared  not  put  to  sea  for  fear  of  the  English 
cruisers.  There  arrived  also  a  dispatch  boat 
of  the  King  of  England,  sent  here  for  the 
dispatches  which  afiect  the  two  courts." 

From  Corunna  they  went  to  Ferrol,  and 
cast  anchor  before  the  village  of  la  Grange. 


laughable.  We  danced  some  minuets  with 
Madame  la  Marquise,  and  took  our  leave. 

"Two  days  later  we  went  out  from  the 
harbour  and  were  chased  by  an  English 
frigate  which  captured  the  Commnnder 
Coiadet,  and  the  MagnifiqtLe,  a  ship  from 
Nantes.  We  escaped  and  ran  for  shelter  to 
the  port  of  (.k)runna.  We  were  signalled 
from  the  fort  at  the  entrance  to  send  our 
boat  aahore — which  we  did. 

"  The  officials  boarded  us  and  searched  us, 
throwing  on  to  the  ground  whatever  toliacco 


"There,"  the  MS,  proceeds,  "we  found  two 
Spanish  warships  ready  to  start  as  convoy  to 

Cadiz  with  three  transports.  We  visited 
the  commandant  and  asked  him  to  allow  ua 
to  profit  by  his  convoy  as  far  as  Cape 
Finisten-e.  This  favour  he  granted,  and 
gave  us  his  word  that  bo  enemy  less  strong 
than  himself,  that  is  to  say,  no  corsair,  would 
be  peimitted  to  seize  us  in  his  presence. 
The  same,  day  the  Ehiglish  privateer  which 
had  fought  with  M.  Coindet  came  in,  changed 
his  bowsprit  and  went  out  again  to  wait  for 
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UK,  After  eight  days  a  fresh  north-easter 
arose,  and  the  SpaDinh  comtnandant  fired  a 
gun  as  a  signal  to  raise  anchor,  which  we 
did,  and  set  sail  in  company  with  these  two 
men-of-war  and  the  three  transports.  We 
were  no  fiooner  fairly  out  and  about  twenty 
leagues  distant  from  Cape  Fimsterre,  when 
we  were  chased  by  an  Enghsh  squadron  of 
fifteen  vessels.  Some  of  them  soon  overtook 
the  two  Spanish  ships,  and  when  they  had 
made  sure  that  they  were  not  French,  tacked 
away  to  the  starboard  nearly  in  the  teeth  of 
the  wind.  (See  illustration,  page  677.) 
"We    passed  close    under    the    English 


"The  captain,  suspecting  an  enemy,  gave 
orders  to  crowd  all  soil,  which  we  at  once 
did,  and  at  the  same  time  prepared  for  battla 

"  We  barricaded  ourselves,  and  stood  each 
of  us  at  his  post.  I  was  ordered  to  guard 
the  flag.  With  a  fresh  wind  the  pursuing 
ship — which  was  covered  with  sails — walked 
in  fine  style  over  the  water,  and  was  soon 
near  enough  to  be  discerned  clearly  as  a 
pirate.  It  vas  a  sloop  carrying  the  English 
pennon  at  the  mainmast.  When  he  wax 
nearer  he  ran  up  his  flag.  We  had  no 
chance  of  escape,  so  we  ran  up  our  French 
flag  and   fired  our  stern    guns.     When  at 


Admirafs  ship,  which  mounted  one  hundred 
and  twenty  guns,  and  expected  each  moment 
to  lie  taken,  but  as  I  flew  the  Spanish  fiag, 
we  were  not  even  suspected.  The  same  day, 
beitig  distant  from  the  commandant,  we  ran 
up  the  pennon  at  half-mast  to  salute  and 
thank  our  benefactor.  Then  we  made  for  the 
south-west  with  all  sails,  including  studding 
sails,  set,  and  as  the  Spaniards  steered  to 
the  east,  veiy  near  the  wind,  we  soon  lost 
sight  of  them.  We  cros-sed  the  line  and 
were  in  the  latitude  of  San  Domingo.  When 
just  in  sight  of  our  port,  the  sailor  at  the 
look-out  cried  that  he  saw  a  sail  behind  iis. 


half  gun-shot  he  brought  liimsclf  round  and 
fired  a  bi'oadside,  which,  however,  only  riddled 
our  sails  and  cut  some  of  the  rigging.  We 
again  replied  with  our  s'tem-guus,  trying  to 
damage  hiffl ;  but  he  only  bad  hie  top-yard 
cut,  and  at  this  very  moment  we  sight«d  the 
shore.  When  he  was  on  our  larboard,  near 
our  anchor,  he  poured  into  us  several  volleys, 
and  at  this  moment  I  was  wounded  in  the 
back  of  the  right  thigh  by  a  grape  shot, 
which  carried  away  a  piece  of  fiesb  three 
inches  long.  I  had  to  go  below  to  have  it 
bandaged,  lieing  unable  to  use  the  leg,  which, 
indeed,  from  its  numbed  state,  1  thought  wbjk 
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broken-.  This  numbness  continued  for  a 
qimrter  of  an  hour,  and  before  it  passed  we 
had  fired  our  last  broadside  and  lowered  our 
flag  and  topnails,  being  unable  to  aToid 
capture,  as  bis  strength  was  greater  than 
oun.  He  mounted  twelve  four-pounder  guns 
and  some  long  guns  at  the  bow  and  stem. 
Hia  crew  numbered  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
Our  strength  was  six  guns  and  thirty-two 
men.  The  English  at  once  lowered  their 
boat  and  boarded  us.  Thej  sent  a  half  of 
our  number  on  board  their  ship.  Directly 
we  had  got  ou  board  the  corsair  a  sailor 
came  and  knocked  off  my  liat — an  indignity 
which  caused  me  to  leap  at  him  to  tight 
him.     A  fight  ensued  which  much  amused 


the  grain  of  the  mast.  For  had  it  not  been 
supported  that  shot  would  certainly  have 
brought  the  mast  down  with  a  crash  and  we 
should  have  escaped.  A  third  shot  had  torn 
away  nearly  two  feet  of  planking  in  his 
st«rn,  a  foot  above  water  mark.  Aa  to  the 
loss  of  life  iaflict«d  we  knew  nothing,  as 
they  ordinarily  take  good  care  to  conceal 
that,  but  I  noticed  several  wounded.  (See 
illustration,  page  681.) 

"  After  two  days  our  conquerors,  consider- 
ing it  an  advantage  not  to  be  troubled  to 
guard  us,  determined  to  give  uh  our  long 
boat,  with  mast  and  sails ;  and  so  we  embarked, 
in  all  fourteen  soulx.  Scone  barrels  of  biscuit, 
a  piece  of  salt  beef,  and  one  carboy  of  wine 


the  pirates,  who  did  not  interfere  but  looked 
on.  So  when  we  had  knocked  each  other 
about  for  a  time,  I  recovered  my  bat  and 
got  away  from  this  miserable  ecrimmage, 
going  aft  to  whore  my  captain  Btoo<l.  Here 
we  were  then,  prisoners  on  board  this  galliot 
named  the  I'eggy,  a  pirate  ship  from  New 
England.  The  captain,  who  was  thirty-six 
years  old,  received  us  very  ill  on  account  of 
our  resistance,  and  of  the  damage  we  had 
done  him.  In  effect,  his  great  gaff  was  cut 
a  third  up,  the  shot  penetrating  five  inches 
into  the  wood.  Another  shot  was  bedded 
in  his  main-mast  two  feet  below  the  cross 
trees  of  the  shrouds  which  held  it,  most  un- 
fortunately for  us,  as  its  direction  followed 


instead  of  any  water.  They  refused  us  an 
anchor  and  rope,  though  we  asked  for  it 
with  great  eaniestness.  But  their  captain, 
who  was  naturally  a  hard  man  and  had 
blood-red  hair,  confined  himself  to  replying 
that  in  giving  to  us  our  liberty  he  had  given 
enougji.  Tlipy  might  well  have  behaved 
more  generously  seeing  that  the  prizo  they 
had  made  was  worth  two  hundred  thousand 


"  Behold  U! 


then  escaped  out  of  the  pirate 
well    deserved    that   name, 


the  wind  asleep,  eighteen  miles  from  shore, 
which  we  supposed  was  the  Cape  £ugano. 
We  thought  only  of  rowing  hard  to  get  as 
quickly  as  might  be  out  of  range,  lent  our 
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pirate  should  have  the  wish  to  make  us 
return.  But  night  succeeding,  we  lost  sight 
of  her,  and  were  right  glad  to  find  ourselves 
free.  The  wind  rising,  we  allowed  ourselves 
to  run  under  sail  towards  the  coast,  and  took 
some  hours'  sleep,  of  which  we  sUhkI  in  sore 
need.  Towards  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
we  having  made  great  progress  while  all 
were  asleep,  excepting  only  our  captain,  who 
was  always  restless,  we  were  suddenly  awoke 
by  his  calling  out  that  we  were  near  the 
breakers,  which  he  heard  distinctly.  In 
fact,  by  steady  looking  we  could  see  them 
ahead  of  us  though  we  could  not  see  the 
land.  Fortunately,  the  wind  being  light, 
we  found  no  difficulty  in  keeping  out  at  sea. 
Just  as  we  were  expecting  the  break  of  day 
the  shore  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  S.S.W., 
bringing  with  it  some  rain,  which  did  not 
last  long.  We  then  had  the  finest  weather 
possible,  and  the  breakers  disappeared.  So 
we  set  our  sails  to  approach  the  shore,  and 
searched  the  horizon  in  vain  to  discover  the 
accursed  pirate  who  had  so  foully  ill-used  us. 
We  found  that  we  could  not  get  to  the  land 
on  account  of  a  reef,  which  flanked  it  con- 
tinuously. So  we  coasted  along  this  till  at 
last  it  came  to  an  end,  and  we  got  close  to 
the  shore.  The  coast  was  very  steep,  and 
as  the  sea  broke  violently  against  it  we 
continued  coasting  till  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  discover  a  little  sandhill  under 
which  to  shelter  our  boat.  Here  we  landed 
with  inexpressible  joy.  We  made  a  sort  of 
anchor  out  of  two  pieces  of  a  strong  hard 
wood,  four  inches  thick,  arranged  cross-wise, 
to  which  we  fastened  a  fifty  pound  pebble. 
For  rope  we  used  a  creeper  which  we  found 
growing  abundantly  to  the  length  of  five 
or  six  yards.  It  was  very  supple  and 
strong.  A  sailor  reported  that  he  had 
found  some  water  in  a  ravine.  We  were 
so  overjoyed  that  we  all  ran  there  and 
slaked  our  thii-st.  We  were  much  troubled 
that  we  had  no  vessel  in  which  to  store 
any  water. 

'^  On  reassembling  at  our  tent  we  made  a 
fire  to  keep  off  the  mosquitoes,  and  on  it  we 
cooked  some  shell-fish  which  our  people  had 
found.  Having  supped  upon  these,  we  sent 
a  party  on  board  the  boat  to  anchor  it  on 
the  sea  side  with  the  anchor  we  had  con- 
structed. They  passed  the  night  on  the 
boat  as  a  precaution.  This  was  well,  for  at 
one  o'clock  a  storm  with  rain  and  thunder 
came  on.  We  were  in  great  alarm  lest  the 
boat  should  be  di-iven  ashore  and  wrecked. 
For  what  would  have  become  of  us  had  we 
lost  iti  However,  by  using  their  oars  on 
either  side  they  eased  with  success  the  strain 


on  our  sea-anchor.  The  storm  subsiding  soon 
we  rested  till  daylight. 

"  Having  re-embarked  we  went  a  mile  out 
to  sea  to  avoid  the  breakers,  and  coasted 
along,  sailing  and  rowing  as  before,  till  6  p.m., 
when  we  made  for  the  shore  to  find  a  creek 
in  which  to  get  shelter  for  the  night.  As 
we  were  approaching  the  shore  we  saw 
smoke,  and  steered  for  it.  Shortly  after- 
wards we  ran  in,  very  satisfied  with  this  dis- 
covery, especially  as  we  saw  eight  men 
running  to  meet  us.  But  our  surprise  was 
very  great  when  we  saw  that  they  were 
armed  with  weapons  which  they  brandished 
to  prevent  us  landing.  We  took  to  making 
signals  with  a  white  handkerchief  at  the  end 
of  the  gafE  to  let  them  know  we  were  French. 
All  that  made  no  difference,  however,  to 
them.  They  kept  insisting  that  we  were 
not  to  land,  which  made  us  determine  to 
send  an  officer  to  acquaint  them  with  our 
situation.  This  officer  went  accordingly,  at 
some  risk ;  and  after  he  had  spoken  to  them 
they  called  to  us  to  come  ashore,  which  we 
did  right  willingly.  They  came  to  us  and 
told  us  they  were  French  fishermen,  and  that 
they  mistook  us  for  Spanish  fishermen,  who 
often  come  and  try  to  rob  them,  if  stronger 
than  themselves.  They  conducted  us  to  what 
they  called  their  hogshead,  where  they  gave 
us  for  food  some  smoked  roast  pig.  As  they 
had  neither  bread  nor  wine,  we  gave  them 
some  of  ours,  which  was  not  much.  They  told 
us  that  they  had  not  tasted  either  bread  or 
wine  for  nine  months.  Having  supped  with 
mutual  satisfaction  they  made  a  great  fire, 
and  I  went  to  sleep  to  the  song  of  a  paroquet 
which  made  a  fearful  noise.  .  .  . 

"  I  observed  the  daily  life  of  these  people, 
which  seemed  to  me  remarkable.  Each 
morning  they  went  to  hunt,  then  to  lash, 
and  afterwards  engaged  in  making  seine 
nets,  some  of  them  forty  feet  long.  They 
also  smoked  hams,  and  captured  turtles,  some 
of  prodigious  size,  which  they  preserved  in  a 
reservoir  into  which  the  sea  water  entered 
easily.  It  occupied  a  little  cove  sheltered 
from  the  sea,  from  which  it  wa^  fenced  off, 
so  that  it  always  contained  forty  inches  of 
water  at  low  tide.  Aiter  a  week  they  made 
preparations  for  our  depirture.  They  put 
their  long  boat  into  the  water.  Then  they, 
with  much  labour,  got  their  turtles  on  board. 
They  shipped  also  their  dried  fish,  smoked 
pig,  and  several  nets  for  sale.  Having  got 
up  the  mast,  and  all  being  ready,  the  head 
man  took  six  of  us  with  four  of  his  own 
people  on  board  his  boat.  The  remaining 
eight  of  our  party  were  in  our  boat.  Thus 
there  stayed  at  the  settlement  only  four  of 
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his  people.  We  started  with  a  fresh  east 
wind,  and  directed  our  course  so  as  to  pass 
La  Grange  during  the  night,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  pirates  who  anchored  near  that 
mountain,  which  represents  a  ham  very 
effectively.  Getting  round  the  Cape  we 
came  to  anchor  hefore  the  town  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  There  we  found 
the  ship  La  Magnifiqu^y  of  Nantes,  which 
had  started  from  Rivadeo  with  ourselves. 
It  was  the  only  one  of  the  four  ships  which 
started  from  the  Chef  de  Baye  in  company 
which  escaped  the  pirates !  We  could  only 
thank  these  hrave  tishermen  for  their  help. 
I  noticed  that  they  lived  very  harmoniously 
together,  sharing  equally  the  results  of  their 
sales  of  the  year's  lahour,  which  sometimes 
amount  to  eighteen  thousand  francs ;  and 
when  they  have  spent  in  the  town  a  large 
portion  of  their  money,  and  taken  in  some 
stores,  they  return  to  their  comrades  whom 
they  have  left  at  their  settlement.'' 

Le  8ieur  Causs^  next  took  a  position  as 
second  mate  on  a  schooner,  Les  Deux  Amis, 
going  to  Bordeaux,  with  a  cargo  of  sugar, 
coffee,  and  indigo.  For  four  months  they 
were  refused  permission  to  go  out  on  account 
of  the  piratas.  At  la^t  a  squadron  under 
M.  Beaufremont,  which  mounted  eighty-four 
guns  in  all,  arrived,  and  put  out  to  sea  soon 
afterwards. 

"We  therefore  redoubled  our  pressing 
petition  to  the  governor,  representing  to 
him  the  cost  of  our  arming  and  the  decay 
caused  to  the  ship  by  the  worms.  At  last 
permission  was  given,  and  we  and  another 
sloop,  commanded  by  M.  de  Sage,  got  away." 

But  the  ship  being  a  bad  sailer  they  were 
taken  by  the  current  to  the  N.N.W.,  and 
wrecked  among  the  breakers  off  the  little 
island  of  Magaguana.  "  In  this  unfortunate 
plight  nothing  was  left  but  to  take  to  our 
boat.  We  put  into  it  a  bag  of  biscuits, 
some  wine,  and  the  carpenter's  tools.  Having 
got  safely  to  land  by  dint  of  careful  rowing 
between  the  sharp  rocks,  many  of  which 
being  submerged  were  very  dangerous,  we 
at  once  pitched  our  tent,  and  then  returned 
to  the  ship  to  save  whatever  stores  we  could. 
First  we  tore  up  the  planking  of  the  quarter 
deck,  and  with  it  constructed  a  raft.  We 
found  it  no  easy  task  to  get  this  into  the 
sea.  We  then  threw  on  to  it  whatever  we 
thought  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  barge.  The  sun  sinking  quickly, 
we  added  a  little  food  to  the  load,  and 
getting  into  our  boat  took  the  raft  in  tow 
and  got  to  the  shore  as  quickly  as  possible, 
being  quite  worn  out  with  rowing.  Having 
secured  all  on  shore  we  got  under  our  tent 


by  6  P.M.  to  eat  something  and  to  pass  the 
night.  We  discussed  with  the  carpenter 
the  sort  of  vessel  we  could  construct,  capable 
of  carrying  us  to  the  nearest  inhabited  spot. 
It  was  determined  that  next  day  we  should 
all  of  us  be  engaged  in  seeking  timber  to 
build  a  sort  of  barge,  to  be  flat  bottomed, 
twenty-two  feet  long,  square  ended,  with  a 
half  deck  fore  and  aft.  Then  we  laid  our- 
selves down  upon  the  sail  to  rest.  For  my- 
self I  slept  a  deep  sleep,  but  was  awaked 
during  the  night  by  a  great  lizard  which 
crawled  over  my  chest,  and  by  its  weight 
stopped  my  breathing.  I  thought  I  should 
be  suffocated,  but  the  sudden  cry  which  I 
raised  frightened  the  beast  away  very 
quickly.  My  comrades  came  to  my  help  at 
once,  thinking  I  had  been  murdered  by 
some  wild  animal.  But  on  my  telling  them 
what  it  was  they  began  to  laugh  immoder- 
ately. However  it  was  arranged  that  each 
of  us  in  turn  should  watch  for  an  hour,  and 
that  the  sentinel  should  keep  walking  round 
the  tent,  sword  in  hand,  to  diive  off  these 
strong  animals,  which  were  very  plentiful. 
It  was  already  late  in  the  morning  when  we 
left  the  tent.  The  sun  was  very  powerful, 
and  as  it  was  Sunday  we  all  threw  ourselves 
on  our  knees  to  pray  that  our  God  would 
help  us  to  escape  from  this  e\  il  spot.  After 
our  prayer  was  ended  I  distributed  some 
biscuit,  and  we  went  out  to  search  for 
materials  as  agreed.  For  my  own  part  I 
took  a  large  pair  of  pincers  and  extracted  a 
lot  of  nails  from  the  wreck  of  a  ship  wliich 
was  near  us.  In  doing  so  I  got  off  several 
fine  oak  side-planks  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  in  length.  These  I  carried  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  workshop. 
*  "About  three  o'clock  a  stiff  east  wind  arose 
and  our  poor  galliot  quickly  disappeared. 
However,  the  debris  was  presently  thrown 
on  to  the  shore  by  the  sea,  and  proved  of 
great  value  to  us.  When  we  returned  to 
the  workshop  about  7  p.m.,  we  found  that 
the  carpenter  had  lost  no  time  in  beginning 
his  work.  We  now  had  enough  planks  and 
nails.  We  repaired  to  our  tent  and  had  a 
little  wine  and  biscuit  which  was  already 
giving  out  after  our  first  day.  After  evening 
prayer  we  went  to  rest,  lying  face  downward 
on  our  sail.  During  the  night  it  rained 
heavily.  We  all  of  lis  took  pans  and  bowls 
to  collect  the  water  which  poured  from  the 
tent  in  abundance.  We  drank  our  fill  and 
filled  a  great  barrel.  This  was  indeed  a 
mercy  for  us,  for  without  this  rain  which 
certainly  God  had  sent,  we  should  doubtless 
have  died.  We  could  never  have  supported 
the  great  heat  and  continuous  work  without 
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drinking.  At  daybreak  the  carpenter  was 
in  the  workshop  and  I  with  him  to  help  him. 
Under  his  direction  I  planed  several  planks 
for  which  he  complimented  me.  The  others 
sought  us  food  as  the  biscuit  was  getting 
low.  Their  researches  were  useless.  They 
oould  find  nothing  on  this  island,  which  was 
perhaps  a  half-mile  in  circumference,  except- 
ing great  lizards  five  feet  long,  and  birds 
which  our  sailors  called  'sons/  which  though 
as  large  as  geese  are  worthless  for  eating. 
We  saw  at  once  that  by  and  by  we  should 
have  to  eat  them,  so  we  roasted  one  and  ate 
a  little.  It  was  very  tough  and  tasted 
strongly  of  cod-liver  oiL  We  considered 
another  time  that  it  would  be  best  to  flay 
them  and  remove  the  skin.  In  that  way  it 
was  not  quite  so  unpleasant.  As  for  the 
lizard  it  would  have  been  much  better,  but 
we  could  not  catch  it.  Moreover  this  animal, 
although  he  be  not  bad,  is  so  horrid  a  creature 
that  we  could  not  help  running  when  we 
saw  him.  So  we  were  compelled  to  eat  the 
'sons.'  At  the  end  of  six  days  our  barge 
was  nearly  in  shape.  But  we  wanted  six 
knees,  which  we  could  not  find  on  the  island. 
So,  as  we  must  have  them,  eight  of  us  who 
could  swim  agreed  to  swim  to  the  greater 
island  of  Mogana,  which  was  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  We  did  not  wish 
to  risk  the  loss  of  our  litle  boat,  so  with  a 
pattern  of  these  knees  we  swam  across  to 
the  island,  where  we  found  the  carcasses  of 
several  ships  which  had  been  cast  away. 
Having  walked  over  the  white  sand  we 
found  trees  of  a  good  height.  So  we  cut  the 
knees  we  required  and  made  a  brief  survey. 
We  found  that  the  woods  occupied  a  high 
ridge  round  the  island  and  that  in  their 
centre  was  a  swampy  hollow  below  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Here  one  saw  only  a  wide 
stretch  of  mud,  two  miles  broad,  covered 
with  thousands  of  scarlet  flamingoes  whose 
appearance  was  very  singular. 

**  We  concluded  that  it  was  impossible  to 
find  water  in  so  blood-red  a  swamp,  where 
only  the  sea-shore  was  elevated  and  wooded, 
so  we  tied  the  "  knees "  on  our  backs  and 
swam  home  again. 

"After  twenty  days'  toil  our  barge  was 
finished.  We  set  up  a  mast  with  a  square 
sail,  and  got  together  some  food  for  our 
journey.  This  we  did  easily ;  for  in  one 
night  we  killed  a  great  many  geese  which 
we  roasted  and  packed  in  a  barrel.  We  had 
also  half  a  barrel  of  rain-water.  Then  we 
got  our  barge  into  the  sea,  ballasted  it,  and 
embarked  at  once  the  sick  and  the  food. 
Having  rigged  up  our  rudder  we  set  sail  at 
11   A.M.,  with  our   boat   in   tow,  and   after 


encountering  a  storm  in  which  we  lost  most 
of  our  tackle,  including  our  compass,  were 
stranded  on  a  sandbank  on  the  west  shore 
of  the  island  of  Inagua,  where  we  found  a 
spring  of  water  and  many  crabs.  Fortunately 
I  had  saved  my  flint  and  steel,  so  we  made 
a  great  fire  to  dry  our  clotlung  and  to  cook 
our  crabs.  After  our  meal  we  went  to  sleep 
under  some  trees.  At  5  p.m.,  the  weather 
being  fine  we  set  sail,  and  directly  we  had 
rounded  the  point  saw  a  ship  at  anchor  which 
fired  at  us  and  ran  up  the  £nglish  pennon. 
We  surrendered  on  board  gladly.  Having 
been  ordered  to  deposit  our  bags  in  a  certain 
place,  an  armed  man  was  appointed  to 
guard  them.  So  we  knew  we  were  on  board 
a  pirate.  We  related  to  them  all  our  mis- 
fortunes, but  that  did  not  prevent  them 
from  appropriating  our  belongings.  From 
me  they  took  900  francs  in  gold ;  from  my 
captain  all  his  money  and  a  fine  diamond 
which  he  had  concealed  in  his  mouth.  They 
then  ordered  us  to  go  below,  where  they 
gave  us  some  rice  and  some  Bordeaux  wine 
which  was  very  acceptable.  During  the 
night  they  set  sail  in  bad  weather,  and  at 
sunrise,  having  sighted  the  island  of  Cuba, 
they  put  us  on  to  our  barge  again.  In  the 
port  we  found  a  French  corsair,  commanded 
by  M.  Ferret,  who  also  owned  the  vessel. 
It  mounted  six  three-pounder  guns,  twelve 
swivel  guns,  and  had  seventy  men  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions,  including  Spaniards, 
Turks,  Genoese,  and  English.  As  I  was 
now  quite  destitute,  and  liad  nothing  left  in 
the  world  but  my  shirt  and  breeches,  there 
seemed  nothing  better  for  me  than  to  embark 
on  board  this  ship,  especially  as  M.  Ferret 
offered  me  the  post  of  lieutenant.  He  took 
at  the  same  time  several  of  our  people. 
Aiter  victualling  the  ship  we  set  sail  for  the 
English  strait.  When  two  days  out  we  saw 
a  little  ship  careening  under  the  island  of 
Samana.  To  ascertain  what  she  was  M. 
Ferret  lowered  the  long  boat,  and  I  was 
ordered  to  take  nine  men,  and  if  she  turned 
out  to  be  English,  to  seize  her.  When 
already  near  to  her,  some  English  sailors 
who  had  concealed  themselves  behind  the 
rocks,  opened  a  volley  of  musketry  fire  upon 
u.<*,  which  only  wounded  three  of  us.  Our 
wish  was  to  land  and  drive  them  out,  but 
M.  Ferret  by  signal  recalled  us  to  the  ship, 
and  oui*  corsair  was  moved  in  to  lialf  cannon 
shot  distance,  almost  grounding,  and  we  can- 
nonaded her  till  we  had  rendered  her  useless. 
"When  we  were  ofE  St.  Augustine  in 
Florida,  we  determined  to  careen  and  re- 
pitch  our  vessel.  So  in  answer  to  our  signal 
for  a  pilot  a  launch  came  off  from  the  shore 
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and  took  hs  in  tow.  By  hard  rowing  they 
brought  ua  over  the  bar,  so  that  we  were 
able  to  sail  up  the  river.  Next  day  we 
came  to  anchor  before  the  town  of  St. 
Augustine  which  we  saluted  with  thirteen 
guns.  The  boat  was  lowered  and  M.  Ferret 
paid  a  visit  to  the  governor,  who  received 
him  with  every  attention,  offering  to  supply 
uEt  with  all  we  needed.  Next  day  the 
governor  came  on  board,  and  we  set  before 
hioi  a  collation  of  a  varied  sort,  on  which  he 
complimented  us.  Indeed  this  little  dijeihier 
was  of  the  gayest.  We  drank  to  the  pros- 
perity of  our  countries  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  salvos  of  cannon,  and  the  cheers  of 
our  men  who  went  into  the  rigging.     When 


were  received  by  the  governor  himself  and 
introduced  to  the  company.  We  Bat  down 
to  a  dinner  served  by  the  cook  Dubord,  and 
had  good  wine  and  dessert.  At  three  o'clock 
we  adjourned  to  another  hall  and  danced 
minuets  with  some  beautiful  Spanish  ladies. 
Afterwards  we  went  to  the  church,  where 
the  governor  had  us  placed  in  a  large 
covered  pew  by  his  side.  It  had  a  curtain 
of  crimson  velvet  and  was  opposite  the  pulpit. 
The  preacher  was  a  Recollet  Father.  At  the 
second  part  of  the  discourse  we  were  sur- 
prised to  see  him  produce  a  skull  upon  which 
he  placed  a  wig.  After  he  had  spoken  in  an 
impassioned  manner  words  which,  though 
we  could   not   understand   them,  were  evi- 


the  governor  left  he  invited  all  the  officers 
to  the  GoTemment  House  next  day. 

"  The  hour  being  at  hand  for  OUT  appearance 
there,  many  of  us  represented  to  M.  .Ferret 
that  we  could  not  present  ourselves  before 
the  governor  decently,  as  most  of  us  had 
only  one  shJi-t  and  one  pair  of  breeches, 
which  made  him  laugh  much.  Being  deter- 
mined to  take  UH  along  with  him,  he  lent  us 
all  the  clothing  he  had,  and  although  it  was 
his  very  l>est  yet  our  appearance  was  comical 
enough.  Some  of  us  had  lace  up  clothes 
without  vests,  others  nothing  but  vests  and 
big  breeches.  Thus  then  in  grand  parade, 
each  of  us  with  a  sword  at  his  side,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Government  House,  where  we 


dently  good  moralities,  he  took  the  peruque 
<M  this  skull  and  in  its  stead  placed  a 
head-dress  and  a  veil.  Doubtless  this  part 
of  his  discourse  was  addressed  to  the  women. 
At  which  remarkable  scene  some  of  us  could 
not  resist  laughter.  For  my  own  part,  I  bit 
my  lips  to  save  myself  from  exploding.  I 
could  have  wished  to  have  been  outside.  In 
concluding  his  sermon  he  took  a  cruci&C, 
and,  as  if  he  noticed  that  what  he  had  sajd 
had  not  sufficiently  moved  his  audience,  I 
understood  very  well  that  he  cried  out  several 
times,  '  You  are  not  willing  to  weepl  You 
are  not  willing  to  weep  for  your  God  1  Very 
well,  I  will  take  Him  away.'  Then  he 
descended   from    the    pulpit    and   left    the 
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church  in  a  rage,  taking  the  crucifix  with 
him ;  and  immediately  everybody  rushed  out 
after  him,  through  the  streets,  telling  their 
rosaries.  There  only  remained  in  the  church 
a  few  women  fainting  and  without  help. 
Such  an  impression  had  the  monk  made 
upon  them !  He  presently  returned,  still 
followed  by  the  crowd,  into  the  church,  pro- 
nounced the  benediction,  and  all  was  over. 

"  We  next  went  with  the  governor  to  see 
the  races,  which  are  chiefly  entertaining  on 
account  of  the  large  assemblage  of  people  of 
both  sexes.  The  race  itself  is  a  very  small 
matter.  About  sixty  horses  were  made  to 
run  one  after  another,  while  their  riders 
tried  to  seize  the  head  of  a  cock  who  is 
fastened  by  the  feet  to  a  cord  tied  across  the 
street  above  their  heads. 

"  Some  weeks  after,  having  completed  our 
careen  and  provisioned  our  ship,  we  took 
farewell  of  the  worthy  governor  and  got  out 
of  the  river.  At  sunset,  with  an  E.S.E. 
wind,  we  weighed  anchor  and  set  sail  for  a 
cruise  along  the  shore  of  New  England. 
After  two  days  we  sighted  a  vessel  ahead  of 
us,  which  we  rapidly  overtook.  As  she  was 
English  we  made  her  bring  to  with  a  shot 
from  our  chaser,  and  M.  Ferret  sent  the  long 
boat  to  board  her.  But  when  he  found  that 
she  was  loaded  only  with  rice  and  maize  he 
allowed  each  one  of  us  to  take  what  he 
fancied  and  then  let  her  escape.  We  then 
made  to  the  north,  wishing  to  keep  the 
coast  in  sight.  While  on  this  course  a  sail 
was  sighted  on  our  starboard  making  for  the 
south-east.  So  we  crowded  all  sail — includ- 
ing trysails  and  flying-sails  on  the  topmast. 
There  was  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind  or  a 
ripple  on  the  sea,  yet  it  was  a  sight  to  see 
our  corsair  walk  the  water.  In  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  we  were  in  the  presence 
of  our  prey,  who  made  every  effort  to  save 
herself.  As  soon  as  we  were  within  half 
gun  shot  we  sent  a  shot  across  her  bows  and 
she  lowered  her  flag.  Our  men  who  boarded 
her  reported  that  she  was  loaded  with  com 
and  pork  for  the  Barbadoes.  She  was  a  very 
flne  composite  ship.  So  she  was  at  once 
sent  on  to  San  Domingo,  under  the  charge 
of  Le  Sieur  Rives ;  he  having  been  warned 
not  to  allow  himself  to  be  surprised  by  the 
captive  crew,  six  in  number,  who  were 
English.  We  then  resumed  our  own  journey 
to  the  north,  without  seeing  a  ship  for  three 
days.  At  last  we  saw  the  land,  and  on 
nearing  it  found  ourselves  before  the  town 
of  Charleston.  So  to  prevent  the  English 
suspecting  us  to  be  a  corsair  we  unrigged 
our  topmast  and  shortened  our  bowsprit  so 
as  to  appear  to  be  a  coasting  vessel  about  to 


enter  the  port,  having  put  the  guns  and 
the  swivels  snugly  out  of  view  and  allowed 
only  Ave  men  to  be  seen  on  deck.  This  ruse 
succeeded  perfectly,  and  presently  a  small 
masted  sloop  came  out  from  thet  harbour  and 
approached  us  under  sail.  This  was  evidently 
a  pilot,  who  came  to  take  us  into  port,  think- 
ing us  English.  We  lowered  our  sails  so 
that  this  boat  might  board  us  on  the  stai-- 
board  side.  There  was  even  one  of  our  men 
standing  to  throw  a  rope,  which  a  negro 
caught  to  fasten  his  boat  with.  But  the 
pilot,  who  had  three  negroes  with  him, 
examined  us  keenly.  Presently,  just  as  he 
was  about  to  clamber  up,  one  of  our  people 
spoke  French.  Instantly  they  cast  off  the 
rope  and  reset  their  sails,  shooting  past  us, 
and  in  spit«  of  several  shots  we  had  at  them 
escaped.  So  we  were  fooled  after  all — though 
they  thoroughly  deserved  to  save  themselves 
for  their  bold  manoeuvre.  Foreseeing  that 
they  would  certainly  report  what  had  oc- 
curred, and  that  we  should  be  pui-sued  by 
the  frigate  which  was  in  the  port,  we 
crowded  all  sail  to  get  away  from  these 
waters  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  made 
for  the  north  east. 

'*  Eight  days  aftei'wards  the  wind  died 
away,  and  at  the  same  time  we  sighted  a 
three-master  ju^t  a  league  ahead  of  us.  We 
immediately  made  every  effort  to  come  up 
with  her,  using  both  sails  and  oai*s.  Having 
got  within  gun-shot  we  stood  off  for  half  an 
houi*  to  ascertain  her  strength.  She  mean- 
while ran  up  her  flag  at  the  stern  and 
her  pennon  at  the  mast-head.  We  also 
showed  our  flag,  and  each  of  us  made  ready 
for  the  approaching  fight.  Already  he  had 
hung  some  grappling  irons  at  the  ends  of  his 
yards  and  sent  some  armeii  men  into  the 
tops,  while  a  number  of  others  stood  with 
pikes  from  bow  to  stern  to  prevent  us 
boarding  her.  But  we  could  not  discover 
any  guns,  although  we  were  very  surprised 
to  see  so  many  hands  on  board  this  vessel 
without  any  cannon.  M,  Ferret  therefore 
called  a  council  of  his  officei-s  and  crew. 
*Now  then,  my  friends  and  brother  fili- 
busters,' said  he,  *  give  me  your  opinion ! 
What  say  youl  Shall  we  go  and  dine  on 
board  of  yonder  vessel! '  Immediately  one 
and  all  of  us  cried  out,  *  Yes  !  Yes  !  Let  us 
board  her  at  once  ! '  In  a  moment  twenty 
men  leaped  on  to  the  bowsprit,  armed  each  of 
them  with  a  brace  of  pistols  and  a  cutlass. 
We  approached  her  by  rowing,  with  the 
grappling  irons  out  at  the  end  of  the  bow- 
sprit, making  for  her  stern,  as  she  could  not 
steer  owing  to  the  dead  calm.  Oui*  object 
was  to  run  our  bowsprit  over  her  quarter 
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deck,  drop  the  grappling  irons  on  to  her,  and 
put  Bome  people  on  board. 

"  HftTing  now  got  within  pistol-ebot  of 
her,  she,  all  of  a  sudden,  opened  two  port- 
holes in  the  b~tem  and  ran  out  two  guns, 
which  at  once  began  hlazing  away  at  us. 
We  were  quite  taken  hy  sorpritie,  and  so  at  ■ 
once  backed  off,  to  get  away  from  the  fire  of 
these  stem  guns,  which  hod  already  killed 
five  of  our  men  and  wounded  several  more, 
besides  breaking  four  of  our  oars.  To  make 
matters  worse  we  got  round  by  her  dank — 
when  she  opened  upon  ns  her  battery  of 
eighteen  guns  afl  well  as  a  hot  musketry  tire 
in  addition  to  the  stern  guns,  so  that  we 
were  in  the  greatest  peril  of   being  sunk. 


side  round,  even  using  oat's  for  this  purpose. 
Fortunatel][  .she  was  too  big  to  be  moved  in 
that  way.  Had  she  not  been  in  such  a 
hurry,  but  allowed  us  to  get  one  length 
nearer  before  discovering  her  guns,  all  would 
have  been  lost.      (See  illustrution  below.) 

"  At  one  o'clock  at  night  the  wind  veered 
round  to  the  E.N.E.  very  fresh.  Having 
pulled  ourselves  together,  and  repaired  our 
tattered  sails,  we  made  for  the  north  and 
lost  sight  of  this  execrable  vessel  which  had 
given  us  such  a  shaking,  promising  ourselves 
that  in  future  we  would  be  less  ambitious. 
Four  hours  later  we  saw  a  vessel  on  the 
starboard  bow,  loaded  with  com  and  beef. 
We  overhauled    her  at    six  o'clock.      Our 


We  only  fired  one  volley  in  reply,  and  rowed 
hard  to  keep  ourselves  behind  her,  thinking 
of  nothing  else  than  to  escape  from  her 
murderous  volleys.  We  lost  two  more  men 
and  had  many  wounded. 

"  Fortunately  for  us  it  wan  so  calm  that 
with  our  oars  alone  we  managed  to  get  away 
from  this  ship,  which  must  have  been  a 
cruiser.  Had  we  by  Ul-fortune  have  got  a 
little  nearer  we  must  have  been  destroyed, 
as  a  single  shot  on  the  water-line  would 
have  sent  us  to  the  bottom ;  the  planks  of 
our  corsair  being  only  one  and  a  half  inches 
thick.  It  was  well  for  us  that  we  managed 
to  get  away  from  the  fire  of  this  execrable 
ship,  which  tried  hard  to  bring  herself  broad- 


second  mate,  Le  Sieur  Angerin,  was  put  in 
charge  of  this  prize,  which  was  at  once 
hurried  off  to  tiau  Domingo. 

"  As  it  blew  fresh  and  was  night  we  steered 
to  the  north-east  to  avoid  the  land.  At 
daybreak  we  resumed  our  course  to  the 
north,  and  two  days  later,  while  chasing  a 
boat  we  sighted  the  shore.  Having  secured 
this  prize,  which  was  loaded  with  corn,  we 
handed  her  over  to  the  first  mate  with  orders 
to  take  her  to  Hun  Uomingo  as  quickly  as 
posiiible. 

"On  approaching  the  coast  we  found  it 
was  Ciipe  Henry,  which  with  Cape  Charles 
forms  the  entrance  to  the  river  of  Fhila- 
delphia.     It  was  now  decided  that  we  should 
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cruise  in  these  waters  till  we  had  taken  two 
more  prizes,  and  then  that  we  )pould  make 
for  home.  To  this  end  we  went  through  the 
same  manoeuvre  as  that  We  had  carried  out 
at  Charleston y  viz.,  unrigging  our  topmast 
and  shortening  our  bowsprit,  also  hiding 
our  guns  and  swivels  so  as  to  conceal  our 
business.  To  carry  out  our  plan  more  easily 
we  anchored  half  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  in  ten  fathoms  of  water  with  a 
bottom  of  white  sand.  Every  moment  out- 
going  or  incoming  ships  passi  quite  near  to 
US.  They  were  all  more  or  less  armed.  We 
however  wished  to  pick  up  one  as  large  and 
as  little  armed  as  possible.  For  we  were 
now  few  in  number,  having  distributed  our 
people  among  the  prizes  already  sent  on  to 
San  Domingo." 

The  details  of  the  last  two  captiires  are 
not  given,  but  from  the  illustrations  of  them, 
which  are  in  advance  of  the  text  of  the 
manuscript,  we  see  that  the  fifth  prize  was  a 
three-masted  merchantman,  and  was  taken 
after  a  fight  at  close  quarters ;    while   the 


sixth  and  last  surrendered  ignobly,  hanging 
her  fiag  upside  down,  and  was  boarded  in 
the  usual  way.     She  was  a  two-master. 

One  would  like  to  know  whether  these  six 
prizes  which  were  one  and  all  sent  to  San 
Domingo,  reached  that  island  without  being 
recaptured.  For  the  British  privateers  were 
at  this  time  sweeping  the  French  merchant* 
ships  from  the  West  Indian  seas;  and, 
according  to  Smollett,  of  the  300  prizes,  and 
8,000  seamen  sent  as  prisoners  into  British 
ports,  a  majority  were  captured  off  San 
Domingo.  Indeed,  so  heavily  was  the  balance 
of  successful  privateering  in  favour  of  Great 
Britain  that,  while  English  companies  con- 
tinued to  charge  only  the  usual  rates  for  the 
insurance  of  outgoing  ships,  French  ships 
could  not  find  any  companies  willing  to 
insure  them. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  day  will  soon  arrive 
when  the  nations  shall  agree  that,  even  in 
time  of  war,  the  unarmed  merchant-ship 
shall  be  allowed  to  pursue  her  way  without 
fear  or  risk  of  capture. 

William  Frederick  Dickes. 


LOVE    THE    ETERNAL. 


I  DREAM  of  thee,  oh  Love,  in  visions  flinging 
A  magic  halo  i-ound  thy  saint-like  splendour, 
And  bowed  I  worship  thee,  until  I  render 

My  soul  to  thine,  until  it  rises  singing 
Of  holy  Love  enthroned 

Where  myriad  worlds  its  glorious  sway  have  o\\Tied. 

I  almost  died  to  view  a  form  created 

From  my  heart's  chaos,  till  in  glory  burning, 
More  bright  than  stars  or  moons  or  suns  returning, 

Thou  cam'st  to  me  in  darkling  snares  belated 
And  drew  me  to  thy  sphere. 

And  hallowed  me  to  be  thine  own  compeer. 


Yea,  thine  for  ever,  Love,  for  passion  never 
Dies,  nor  shall  die,  although  sorrow-hidden 
Its  splendour  changes,  like  the  stars  cloud-bidden , 
Be  bright  no  more  that  must  be  bright  for  ever. 

That  shall  for  ever  shine 
In  awful  radiance  from  the  bright  divine. 

MoRLEY  Roberts. 


From  A  Dramlmg  bi  Huon  Thoh 


'OLD  HOOK   AND   CROOK." 


"  If  ever  you  rent  a  bit  of  fishing,  my 
boy,  pay  your  first  visit  incoffnito.  Go  down 
without  rod,  line,  or  anything  aavoui-ing  of 
the  sportsman.  Aad  mind  !  do  not  go  to 
the  spot  it«elf,  where  your  pr»!tence  nii^ht 
awaken  curiosity  and  perhaps  suspicion  ;  but 
go  to  the  nearest  market^towu.  Theif, 
rather  thau  in  isolated  cottages  or  Hmall 
vilhiges,  you  will  learu  the  character  of  the 
natives ;  and  there,  if  anywhere,  you  will 
ascertain  whether  there  be  any  with  {KMichiug 
proclivities." 

Such  waM  the  advice  given  me,  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  by  an  old  friend,  one  of  the  best 
anglers  and  one  of  the  shrewdest  lawyers  1 
ever  knew ;  now,  alas,  with  the  majority. 
Thirty  years  later  I  firrt.  had  an  oppi>rtiinity 
of  practically  testing  the  value  of  this  advice. 
I  had  been  lucky  unough  to  secure  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  fishing  over  a  fair  stretch  of 
water  in  one  of  the  best  trout  streams  in  the 
south  of  England.  The  lesKce  to  wlioso 
rights  I  succeeded  was  an  honourable  gentlu- 
man  and  a  thorough  sportsman.    Uu  assured 


me  thut  the  water  had  been  well  pi-eserved 
for  years,  that  there  were  plenty  of  fish,  and 
that  he  had  bad  no  trouble  with  poachers. 
At  the  same  time  lie  stixtngly  recommended 
me  to  take  into  my  service  his  keeper,  John 
Fairweather,  to  whom  he  gave  a  high  chai^ 
itcter  for  honesty,  willingness,  activity,  and 
knowledge  of  the  water.  This  I  was  gla<l 
to  do  ;  uud  finding  the  man,  who  came  up  to 
see  me,  civil,  modest,  and  straightforward,  I 
engaged  him  at  once,  and  sent  him  back, 
saying  he  might  expect  me  to  come  and  wet 
my  line,  and  give  ordei-s  as  to  weed-cutting, 

iSo  pleased  was  1  with  his  appearance  and 
behaviour  that  I  felt  almost  ashamed  when 
the  words  of  wisdom  of  my  departed  friend 
came  buck  unbidden  to  my  memory. 

I  dismissetl  them  with  a  "  Psiiaw  !  "  as 
iiiappliciible  to  the  ca«e.  They  recurred 
again.  I  argued  with  myself  that  it  would 
be  an  insult  to  the  high-niinded  geutleman 
whose  assurance  I  had  that  poaching  was 
unknown,  and  a   slight  on  the  keeper   in 
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whose  honesty  I  had  every  reason  to  believe, 
if  I  seriously  entertained  the  idea  of  sneaking 
down  like  a  spy  to  prove  the  groundlessness 
of  suspicions  I  never  should  have  admitted 
to  my  mind.  I  succeeded  in  persuading 
myself  that  I  was  a  mean  and  contemptible 
wretch,  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  dismissing 
the  thought.  At  night  it  repeated  itself  in 
more  definite  form.  The  very  words — ^the 
tone,  jestingly  earnest  and  emphatic,  and 
the  quaint  delivery  of  my  dear  old  friend, 
were  vividly  recalled.  Then  all  sorts  of 
doubts  arose.  Fairweather  might  be  honest 
as  the  day  and  yet  might  be  deceived.  His 
very  straightforward  sincerity  suggested 
simplicity.  His  late  master*s  veracity  was, 
of  course,  beyond  question  ;  but  if  his 
keeper  failed  to  detect  poaching  how  should 
he  know  that  it  was  practised.  Then  I 
remembered  a  little  market  town  I  had  put 
up  at  some  years  before,  when  I  had  been  in 
that  part  of  the  country  on  business  con- 
nected with  the  very  estate  through  which 
the  river  flowed.  It  could  not  be  more  than 
three  miles  from  the  Ashing,  I  thought,  and 
— was  I  dreaming)  No!  I  distinctly  re- 
membered having  had  a  dish  of  trout  for 
breakfast  at  the  inn. 

This  last  recollection  turned  the  scale. 
Sneak,  or  no  sneak,  I  would  go  down  the 
next  day.  And  down  I  went  accordingly. 
Having  accepted  the  part  I  was  to  play  I 
threw  myself  thoroughly  into  the  character. 
My  "  make  up  "  consisted  of  a  black  silk  hat 
with  mourning  band,  gold  rimmed  spectacles, 
a  tight-fltting  black  cloth  frock  coat,  light 
trousers  that  would  change  colour  at  the 
very  sight  of  river  clay  or  mud,  and  a  pair 
of  thin  patent  leather  boots.  My  "pro- 
perties" consisted  of  a  small  leather  hand- 
bag, and  the  last  report  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals.  Nothing,  I  imagined,  could 
be  less  suggestive  of  gloating  over  the  dying 
struggles  of  a  trout,  or  of  tracking  the  trail 
of  a  poacher's  "pads"  through  grass  wet 
with  early  morning  dew. 

Thus  equipped  I  sauntered  down  the  High 

Street  at .     It  was  evening,  and  many 

of  the  tradesmen  were  preparing  to  put  up 
their  shutters.  Mr.  Cockles,  the  fishmonger, 
was  washing  the  slate  slab  in  front  of  his 
shop  with  a  wet  cloth  of  doubtful  purity. 
His  restless  little  eyes  paused  on  me  for  a 
moment,  and  seeing  that  I  relaxed  my  pace, 
he  asked  me,  in  a  tone  of  voice  rather 
whining  than  winning,  what  I  might  please 
to  want. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting  you, 
but  could  you  tell  me  which  is  the  most 


comfortable  hotel  in  the  townl  I  hav#> 
always  found  it  best,  when  in  a  strange 
place,  to  ask  some  leading  tradesman  rather 
than  take  the  advice  of  the  railway  officials, 
who,  I  am  told,  are  sometimes  in  league 
with  the  licensed  victuallers." 

"  Quite  right,  sii*.  Now  the  porter  would 
have  told  you  the  *Red  Lion,'  expecting  a 
tip  for  the  information,  and  would  have 
popped  down  to  the  *  Lion '  as  soon,  or  sooner, 
than  you,  and  claimed  a  pot  of  beer  for  the 
office." 

"  For  the  office ! " 

"  Yes.     For  sending  of  you  there." 

"  Dear  me  !  How  shockingly  dishonest. 
It's  as  bad  as  the  system  of  double  com- 
missions." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Cockles,  evidently  puzzled 
by  the  simile.  "  Now  if  I  was  you  I  wouldn't 
go  to  the  *  Lion ' — leastwise  not  if  you  like 
a  quiet  hoteL  The  *  Antelope,*  bottom  of  the 
street,  that's  the  place  for  you ;  not  so  big  as 
the  '  Lion,'  but  more  quiet,  select,  and  simple 
like.  I  think  it's  just  your  sort,  sir,"  added 
he,  venturing  another  rapid  glance,  or  rather 
blink  at  my  face,  on  which  I  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  bland  simplicity.  "  And  now, 
sir,  what  might  I  send  you  up  for  breakfast  1 
Or  maybe  you'd  like  a  bit  of  flsh  for  supper ! 
I've  some  very  nice  soles,  or  a  bit  of  salmon 
inside,  on  the  ice ;  quite  fresh — just  come 
from  London." 

"  So  have  I  just  come  from  London,  and  I 
have  had  plenty  of  soles  and  salmon  there." 

"Maybe  a  bit  of  fresh- water  fish  would 
be  more  of  a  change.  I  could  get  you  some 
for  breakfast,  p'i*aps — from  the  miller." 

"  What  sort— eels  1 " 

"Eels  has  hardly  begun  to  run  yet,  and 
is  very  scarce." 

"  Grayling  1 "  said  I,  innocently. 

Mr.  Cockles's  eyes  rested  on  me  for  nearly 
a  second.  Apparently  satisfied  that  my 
ignorance  was  genuine,  he  replied  in  a  playful 
whisper,  "  Graylings  is  as  well  as  can  be 
expected,  but  much  engaged  in  the  nursery 
just  now,  sir  —  breeding,  you  know,  sir, 
excuse  the  liberty.  But  trout  is  in  prime 
condition." 

"  Trout !     Can  you  get  trout  here  I " 

"  Well,  sir,  not  as  a  rule.  The  trout  is  all 
strictly  preserved  Aerc,  but  sometimes  the 
millers  a  long  way  up  the  river  have  one  or 
two  to  sell,  and  I  think  1  might  promise  you 
some  for  breakfast,  as  you  are  a  stranger, 
and  it  would  be  a  treat  for  you.  Let  me 
see,  it  is  full  moon  to-night."  Possibly  my 
face  may  have  indicated  unnatural  interest 
at  this  point,  at  any  rate  Mr.  Cockles  paused, 
took  another  hasty  glance  at  me,  and  then 
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hurriedly  adde<l,  "  Ho  I  Hhall  be  ahic  to  nee 
Taj  way  to  drive  my  cart  up  to  the  mill,  and 
try  what  I  can  do  for  you." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  said  I.  "  If  it  ib  not 
g-iving  you  too  much  trouble.  I  have  to 
travel  further  after  breakfast  to-morrow,  and 
a  dish  of  fresh  trout  is,  as  you  say,  a  real 
treat  to  a  Londoner." 

This  settled  it.  I  was  a  bird  of  passage, 
and  therefore  not  likely  to  tell  tales. 

"  All  right,  Kir,  yuti  shall  have  them.  I 
may  have  to  drive  further  than  the  first  mill, 
in  which  ca.se  1  shall  have  to  charge  you  a 
trifle  ertrw." 

"Oh,  never  mind  that.  It  is  only  for 
once,  and  I  may  not  have  a  chance  again." 

"  Good-night,"  added  I,  hurrying  off  for 
fear  he  should  ask  my  name.  As  I  went  I 
nearly  ran  again.it  a  poor  old  man,  apparently 
bent  double  with  rhcumatiBm  and  V)y  the 
weight  of  an  enormous  hamper  strapped 
a<TosB  his  shouMei'K. 


He  grunted  something  that  might  have 
been  either  a  salutation  or  a  curse,  and 
crawled,  rather  than  walked,  on,  leaning 
heavily  on  a  hooked  stick  shod  with  a  braes 
ferrule.  His  beard  and  hair  were  white  and 
long,  his  face  was  tanned,  weather-beaten, 
ami  wrinkled,  and  there  was  a  distinct  trace 
of  the  gipsy  in  his  sharply  cut  features  and 
rat-like  black  eyes.  He  wore  a  slouched  hat 
and  was  booted  up  to  the  thighs.  Alt<>- 
gether  his  appearance  was  so  picturesque 
and  bizarre,  that,  occupied  as  I  was  with 
poacher  on  the  brain,  I  could  not  refrain 
from  turning  to  have  another  look  at  him. 
I  noticed  that  his  bumper  had  no  lid  to  it, 
that  its  bottom  had  been  forced  out  and  was 
roughly  fastened  in  its  place  by  pieces  of 
string,  and  that  greeu  leaves,  apparently  of 
watercress,  were  peeping  through  the  inter- 
stices between  the  rods  of  which  it  wos 
made.  I  noticed  also,  or  fancied  I  did,  that 
Mr.  Cockles  on  retiring  into  his  shop  made 
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&  sign  to  the.  old  cripple,  who,  however, 
Acknowledged  it  not,  but  passed  without 
Icwkiug,  and  laboured  along  on  his  course. 
I  heard  Mr.  Coekltjs  slam  his  door  and  shoot 
the  bolt  noisily.  Hoaie  moments  later  1 
thought  I  heard  the  holt  quietly  withdrawn. 
It  waa  clearly  not  in  my  "stage  directions" 
to  stand  there.  Turning  towards  the 
"Antelope,"  and  taking  from  my  pocket  a 
snuiU  looking-glass — ray  invariable  com- 
panion when  engaged  on  detective  business 
— I  sauntered  slowly  along.     In  my  glass  I 
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could  Kee  what  passed  behind  me,  and  this  is 
wliat  I  saw.  The  cripple  looked  once  or 
twice  over  his  shoulder,  pau»ei1,  turned  round, 
came  back,  and  without  stopping  to  knock 
or  ring,  o[ieued  the  door  that  Mr.  Cockles 
had  so  demonstratively  bolteil,  and  slipped 
into  the  house,  basket  and  all,  closing  the 
door  noiselessly  behind  him. 

The  plot  hegan  to  thicken,  and  I  trembled 
with  excitement  as  I  crept  into  the  porch  of 
an  apparently  unoccupied  house,  from  which 
I   could   watch   unseeu    the    "  conspirators' 


cave."  Two  or  three  minutes  elapsed — it 
seemed  an  age — when  I  became  aware  of  the 
presence  in  the  street  of  an  object  resembling 
a  huge  hermit  crab  with  a  shell  on  its  back. 
It  was  none  otlier  than  the  old  cripple  with 
his  basket,  and  as  ill-tuck  would  have  it,  he 
came  straight  towards  me.  What  waa  to  be 
done  1  If  I  rushed  out,  or  stood  still,  my 
presence  would  be  equally  suspicious,  I 
tui-ned  my  I>ack  to  the  street,  and  as  he 
approached  1  knocked  at  the  door  loudly 
and  angrily,  as  though  I  had  been  kept 
waiting  and  resented  such  treatment.  The 
ruse  succeeded ;  he  passed  on  without  heeding 
me.  But  to  my  hoiror,  I  heard  footsteps  in 
tlte  passage,  and  the  sound  of  a  chain  being 
\mfastened,  and  of  bolts  being  withdrawn. 
The  house  was  not  empty  after  all,  some 
one  was  about  to  open  the  diwr;  what  excuse 
could  1  make  for  knocking,  and  knocking  bo 
emphatically!  There  was  not  much  time  to 
concoct  a  plausible  story  as  the  door  creaked 
on  its  hinges,  opened,  and  discovered  to  my 
view  A  policeTuan  in  uniform.  What  I 
should  have  said  I  know  not,  but  to  my 
gi-eut  relief  be  showed  neither  indignation 
nor  surprise,  but  looking  mysteriously  right 
and  left,  whispered  that  it  was  all  right,  the 
inspector  had  got  the  message  and  would 
attend  to  it. 

"  Oh,  I  am  glad  of  that ;  that  is  very 
satisfactory,"  said  I.  "Good-night  I "  and 
oS  I  went  to  the  "Antelope,"  laughing 
inwardly  at  my  lucky  escape  from  an  awkward 
position,  and  wondering  whether  the  con- 
stable was  in  charge  of  an  empty  house,  or 
how  be  came  to  be  there ;  for  whom  he  took 
me ;  what  the  mysterious  message  to  the 
inspector  was,  and  to  what  it  referred.  The 
key  to  this  complex  enigma  was  afterwards 
given  me,  and  although  I  fear  the  reader 
will  hardly  take  sufficient  interest  in  it  to 
pardon  further  digression,  I  will  venture  to 
give  a  brief  summary  of  the  fact^,  which 
were  somewhat  unusual. 

The  policeman  had  taken  mo  for  an  officer 
of  the  Chai-ity  Organisation  Society.  A 
benevolent  gentleman  hud  given  money  to  a 
poor  woman  to  enable  her  to  bury  her  hus- 
band who  had  died  suddenly.  He  had  seen 
the  bwly  decently  laid  out  on  a  bed,  covered 
with  a  scrupulously  clean  sheet.  He  bad 
left  the  money  on  a  table  by  the  bedside,  the 
bereaveil  widow  being  too  agitated  to  take  it 
when  offeretl.  In  his  anxiety  to  relieve  her 
from  ibeembuiTUHsmeut  caused  by  the  presence 
of  u  stranger,  he  had  hurried  away,  leaving 
his  gloves  on  the  table.  On  discoveriug  his 
loss  he  liad  quietly  returned  to  the  cliamber 
of  death,  and  hud  found  the  corpse  sitting 
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up  in  bed  smoking  a  short  pipe  and  counting 
the  money  I 

On  arriving  at  the  "  Antelope  "  I  ordered 
supper,  and  strolling  out  into  the  covered 
way  leading  from  the  street  to  the  stable 
yard  while  it  was  being  prepared,  I  entered 
into  conversation  with  an  ostler  who  was 
engaged  in  chewing  a  straw  and  polishing  a 
colt-breaker's  snaffle.  Running  quickly 
through  the  customary  prelude  of  weather, 
farming  prospects,  produce  of  the  country, 
<fec.,  I  easily  led  to  the  subject  of  water^ 
cresses  and  the  extraordinary  figure  I  had 
seen.  I  learned  that  his  name  was  Totty 
Slack,  but  that  he  was  generally  known  as 
"  Old  Hook  and  Crook."  "  Because,  you  see, 
sir,  he  has  a  hook  to  rake  the  cresses  out 
with,  and  a  crook  along  of  rheumatiz." 
Nothing  was  known  against  him.  On  the 
contrary  he  supported  a  large  family  of 
young  grandchildren,  who  were  orphans  on 
the  maternal  side,  and  whose  father  my 
informant  never  "  heered  tell  on,"  and  there- 
fore "didn't  allow  he  was  up  to  much." 
The  squire  had  unbounded  faith  in  the 
honesty  of  Slack;  and  the  keeper,  while 
pronouncing  no  judgment  on  the  point  of 
honesty,  which  he  probably  treated  as  irre- 
levant, was  reported  to  have  said  that,  "  Old 
Hook  and  Crook  couldn't  so  much  as  catch 
a  lame  toad,  let  alone  a  slippery  trout.  There 
weren't  no  harm  in  he."  Mr.  Slack,  there- 
fore, had  the  sole  and  exclusive  privilege  of 
gathering  cresses  in  the  water  meadows,  back 
waters,  and  streams  of  the  park,  where  he 
was  allowed  to  potter  about  unquestioned  at 
all  times  and  seasons.  I  learned  moreover 
the  lie  of  the  land  and  water,  where  the  foot- 
path that  the  squire  "'ud  dearly  loike  to 
stop  up  only  it  a'nt  lawful,  you  know,  sir," 
led  across  the  park ;  and  at  what  hour  the 
full  moon  would  be  well  up.  The  path  was 
"  better  nor  three  mile  and  handy  four  "  on 
the  high  road,  and  was  situate  "just-over- 
right  the  lodge  gates."  Mentally  noting 
these  facts  I  went  to  supper,  and  having 
ordered  my  breakfast  without  reference  to 
the  promised  trout,  I  retired  to  my  bedroom. 
This  was  on  the  first  floor  back  and  the 
window  opened  over  a  low  building  with  a 
flat  roof  projecting  into  the  garden. 

Nothing  could  be  more  conveniently 
adapted  for  the  entrance  of  a  burglar  or  the 
exit  of  an  amateur  detective  of  moderate 
activity. 

My  preparations  were  soon  made.  A  pair 
of  indiarubber-soled  racquet-shoes,  "  silent  as 
snow,"  save  on  loose  gravel  or  dry  sticks, 
were  substituted  for  the  patent  leather  boots  ; 
a  gray  waterproof  covered  the  black  frock 


coat ;  a  travelling  cap  took  the  place  of  the 
"  bell-topper,"  and  a  binocular  telescope  slung 
over  the  shoulder  completed  my  costume 
and  properties  for  the  second  act  of  the 
drama. 

Here  let  me  recommend  all  anglers  to 
carry  a  binocular  glass.  It  enables  you  to 
see  not  only  who  is  by  the  water,  but  also 
what  is  on  the  water.  By  its  aid  duns  and 
spinners  of  every  kind  can  be  identified,  and 
the  subtle  variety  of  tone  in  their  colours 
accurately  distinguished.  This  by  the  way. 
Now  to  my  story. 

Ten  minutes  later  I  had  dropped  from  my 
window  to  the  roof  of  the  outbuilding  and 
thence  to  the  ground,  had  scaled  the  ^rden 
wall,  and  effected  my  escape,  with  no  further 
damage  than  a  slight  stain  of  whitewash  on 
my  hitherto  immaculate  trousers.  Once  out- 
side I  walked  briskly  towards  the  park, 
smoking  as  I  went,  and  enjoying  my  pifTall 
the  more  for  the  knowledge  that  tobacco 
would  be  "taboo"  when  my  watch  began. 
When  I  got  to  the  footpath  I  had  to  move 
with  more  circumspection,  as  the  moonbeams, 
bright  though  they  were,  could  only  penetrate 
in  patches  the  rich  full  foliage  of  the  over- 
hanging trees. 

Here  I  had  proof  how  quiet  was  the  foot- 
fall of  my  "  padded  hoof."  Shrew-mice  rustled 
in  the  grass  close  to  my  feet,  and  I  once 
nearly  stepped  on  a  rabbit  squatting  in  the 
path. 

Poets  talk  of  the  silent  night.  Silent  in- 
deed !  A  summer  night  is  fi^dl  of  sweet  and 
mysterious  music.  Do  not  the  little  birds 
talk  in  their  sleep — ^twittering  the  quaintest 
snatches  of  broken  songf  Is  there  no 
cadence  in  the  dying  breeze,  or  rhythm  in  the 
ripple  of  the  brook  1  While  for  a  screaming 
chorus  commend  me  to  a  social  gathering  of 
crickets ! 

A  sharp  turn  in  the  path  suddenly  brought 
me  out  of  the  wood  into  a  flood  of  light. 

It  was  a  glorious  scene.  Below  me  a  thin 
sheet  of  mist  bathed  in  moonlight  extended 
for  miles.  The  winding  course  of  the  river 
was  marked  only  by  the  willows  and  alders 
on  its  banks  that  topped  the  mist.  Against 
this  sea  of  white  the  dark  wood-crowned 
hills,  bounding  the  valley,  stood  out  in  bold 
relief.  Above  was  the  pure  deep  blue  skj 
of  the  summer  night. 

The  path  now  led  into  the  valley,  many  a 
curve  easing  the  descent.  Here  and  there  a 
tiny  spring  broke  forth  with  grateful  mur- 
mur from  the  hill-side,  and  poured  its  little 
tribute  into  the  river.  As  I  drew  near  the 
bottom  of  the  slope  the  ground  felt  damp 
and   soft.      The   mist,   usually  most   dense 
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shortly  after  sunset,  had  recently  extended 
thus  far  but  had  dispersed.  Indeed  it  was 
rapidly  clearing  o£E  everywhere.  I  could  see 
no  fresh  footprints,  nor  the  more  easily  dis- 
tinguishable marks  of  the  f erruled  stick ; 
but  Slack  might  have  come  by  some  other 
way,  No !  he  was  not  yet  here.  As  I 
neared  the  margin  of  the  stream  a  heron 
rose  with  a  startled  cry.  Two  rival  poachers 
would  not  be  there  together  I 

I  was  still  in  time.  I  stood  on  a  wooden 
footbridge  watching  the  mist  dissolve.  The 
process  of  condensation  was,  of  course, 
much  more  rapid  over  the  cold  running 
water  than  over  the  heated  land,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  stream  looked  like  molten 
silver  while  the  mist  still  hung  over  the 
water  meadows.  It  was  now  clear  enough 
to  choose  a  hiding  place,  and  high  time  to  be 
in  ambush.  A  hasty  survey  through  the 
binocular  glasses  revealed  an  osier  bed  at  an 
angle  formed  by  two  reaches  of  the  river. 
Conveniently,  if  not  comfortably,  ensconced 
here  in  an  imdergrowth  of  plants  and  weeds 
(amongst  which  the  Vrtica  dioica,  or  com- 
mon stinging  nettle,  was  palpably  present), 
I  could  command  an  extensive  view  of  the 
river  in  both  directions. 

Looking  up  stream,  towards  the  light  of 
the  moon,  its  surface  appeared  white  and 
brilliant,  barred  with  black  only  where  the 
water  was  broken  in  ripples  as  it  passed 
over  stones  or  gravelly  shallows.  Looking 
down  stream,  away  from  the  light,  it  had  a 
dark  slate  -  coloured  tone  lighted  up  with 
silvery  white  where  the  surface  was  broken. 
Patches  of  foam  that  looked  black  as  they 
approached  me  seemed  changed  by  magic 
into  swansdown  as  they  passed.  I  listened 
intently  but  could  hear  no  footsteps.  A 
rush  monotonously  nibbled  by  a  water  rat ; 
the  splash  of  a  moorhen ;  the  boom  of  a 
cockroach  blundering  through  the  willow 
rods ;  the  melancholy  cry  of  a  distant 
curlew — ^these  were  the  only  sounds  I  heard. 
My  f oet  were  wet  and  I  began  to  feel  cold 
and  cramped,  and  was  seriously  considering 
whether  a  bed  at  the  '*  Ajitelope  "  would  not 
be  more  suitable  to  a  middle-aged  lawyer  of 
rheumatic  tendency  than  a  bed  of  wet 
nettles,  when  a  couple  of  wild  duck  flew 
close  over  me. 

From  the  startled  quack  of  the  mallard  I 
could  tell  they  had  just  been  flushed,  and 
looking  up  stream  in  the  direction  whence 
they  came,  I  saw  a  black  speck  in  the  dis  - 
tanoe  slowly  moving  towar(&  me.  Through 
my  glasses  I  recognised  Slack  and  his  basket. 
My  heart  beat  more  quickly,  and  I  felt  the 
cold  no  more.     Slowly  and  deliberately  he 


crawled  along  till  he  came  to  the  osier  bed, 
and  there  he  stopped.  I  held  my  breath  and 
lay  like  one  dead.  Could  he  have  seen  or 
heard  me  f  No.  He  unstrapped  his  basket, 
untying  the  string  that  held  the  bottom  in 
position,  took  off  his  hat  and  coat,  drew  a 
small  folding  landing  net  out  of  his  pocket 
and  screwed  it  into  the  fen-ule  of  his  hooked 
stick.  He  then  held  the  stick  between  his 
teeth,  as  a  retriever  dog  might,  and  taking  up 
the  bottomless  basket  in  both  hands,  balanced 
it  on  his  head,  walked  round  the  osier  bed 
and  waded  into  the  water.  Knowing  that 
the  noise  of  the  ripple  against  his  legs  as  he 
waded  would  prevent  his  hearing  me,  I  now 
ventured  to  rise  on  my  feet,  that  I  might  be  in 
a  better  position  to  watch  his  movements. 

Arrived  at  mid-channel  he  proceeded  up 
stream  moving  diagonaUy  from  left  to  right, 
and   then  from   right  to  left.     His  course 
being,  in  fact,  very  sindlar  to  that  of  a  ship 
tacking  against  the  ^ind,  or  of   a  pointer 
ranging  over  a  stubble  field.     Suddenly  he 
stopped.  The  water  wa^  shallow,  and  through 
my  glasses  I  could  see  the  wave  of  a  fish  he 
had  started.    It  shot  straight  up  stream  into 
deeper  water  and,  as  it  seems,  took  refuge 
under  a  long  tress  of  weed.     Slack's  mode  of 
procedure  now  underwent  a  change.    Instead 
of   progressing  diagonally  he   followed   the 
fish  in  a  direct  line,  and  instead  of  splashing 
carelessly  as  he  walked,  he  moved  one  foot 
after  the  other  slowly  and  cautiously,  so  as 
to  avoid  any  unnecessary   displacement   of 
the  water.     When  he  came  to  the  tail  of  the 
weed  he  stood  perfectly  still  for  some  moments 
and  then  reversed  and  steadily  lowered  the 
basket  between  his  outstretched  arms  until 
the  rim  on  which  the  lid  had  once  fitted  was 
parallel  to  and  almost  touching  the  surface 
of  the  water.     He  then  gradually  depressed 
the  basket  until  it  touched  the  .upper  side  of 
the  weed.     From  this  moment  caution  gave 
place  to  rapidity  of  action.     The  basket  was 
forced  down  to  the  ground   enclosing  both 
weed  and  fish,  and  the  latter  was  scooped  out 
through  the  opening  from  which  the  bottom 
had  been  removed,  in  the  landing  net,  carried 
on  shore,  and  knocked  on  the  head,  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  relate.   The  fish  having 
been  carefully  laid  in  the  grass  by  the  coat 
Slack  again  entered   the  water;  this   time 
some  fifty  yards  below  the  osier  bed.     I  will 
not  weary  the  reader  with  a  detailed  account 
of  his  second  capture.     It  will  be  enough  to 
say  that  the  fish  was  landed  exactly  opposite 
to  me.     As  he  turned  towards  me  to  come 
on  shore  I  called  out,  "  There,  that  will  do, 
*  Hook  and  Crook.*      A  brace  will  be  quite 
enough  for  my  breakfast."     The  effect  was 
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marvellons.  For  a  moment  be  started  up  in 
a  way  that  showed  Iiiii  back  was  not — in 
eDgmeering  phiase — "  bent  beyond  the  lunitH 
of  perfect  recovery,"  He  threw  his  hamper 
in  the  water  and   made  for  the    opposite 

Seeing  he  was  about  to  throw  away  the 
net  with  its  contents,  I  said,  "  Don't  throw 
the  fish  away,  maa ;  what  will  Cockles  say 
if  you  don't  bring  him  a  brace  1 " 

He  hesitated  and  muttered  something 
inaudible. 

"  Take  my  advice,  Totty  Slack,  don't  go 


short  clay  pipe-^an  old  offender — black  and 
sticky  as  treacle  tempted  me  not,  and  need  I 
say  1  reverently  returned  a  tobacco  pouch 
made  of  the  skin  of  a  water-rat  and  illumin- 
ated with  the  inscription  "For  Dear 
Grandpapa"  worked  in  coarse  glass 
beads.  A  more  wicked  expression  than  that 
in  Totty  Slack's  eyes,  as  I  handed  him  his 
coat  and  offered  to  help  him  on  with  it,  I 
hope  I  may  never  see. 

I  believe  he  suspected  that  I  meant  to 
pinion  him  from  behind  while  hiti  arms  were 
encumbered  in  the  sleeves.    Ho  hissed  rather 


home  without  your  coat,  you'll  be  half  dead 
with  rheumatism  if  you  do  ;  and  if  your  coat 
is  found  here  with  a  trout  lying  by,  you'll 
be  convicted  in  no  time,  and  then  who  is  to 
take  care  of  your  poor  grandchildren  while 
you  are  doing  your  spell  in  jail  I " 

The  old  poacher  winced,  and  sullenly 
returned  to  the  osier  lied,  picking  up  his 
basket  »a  be  came. 

Meanwhile  I  hod  taken  the  liberty  of 
searching  the  pockets  of  his  coat  and  extract- 
ing therefrom  some  florists'  wire,  fine  and 
m^eable,  such  as  is  used  in  C'ovent  Garden 
in  making  up  bouquets  and  button  holes.    A 


than  said,  "  What's  your  move  now )  You've 
copped  me  and  I  chuck  up  the  sponge  and 

come  quiet,  but  hands  off  or- -" 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Slack,"  said  I,  quietly 
filling  and  lighting  my  pipe  to  reassure  him. 
"  Do  you  think  I'm  afraid  of  losing  sight  of 
youl  You  are  pretty  well  known  all  the 
country  round,  and '  it's  easy  to  find  the  old 
fox  if  you  know  where  the  cubs  are,'  as  they 

"Well,  I'm  in  for  the  stone  jug  this 
time  to  rights,  but  strike  me  paralysed  if 
that.        " ■    "  "     ■ 


■  Cockles  that  rounded 
e  company.     The 
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had  o'  me  for  twopence  a  pound,  and  left  me 
well  nigh  starving  of  a  winter  time.  No,  I 
don't  go  in  alone." 

"  AU  right,  Slack,  you  shall  not  go  in  alone, 
I  promise  you  that.  Take  a  drop  of  whiskey, 
it  will  keep  the  cold  out.  And  now  I  want  to 
know  how  you  use  this  wire." 

"That  wire?"  said  he;  "why  that's  for 
tying  up  wild  flowers  and  bunches  of  cresses, 
of  course  1 " 

"  Of  course  it  is,  how  silly  of  me  not  to 
have  thought  of  that"  said  I,  making  a 
running  noose  in  one  end  and  fastening  the 
other  to  a  piece  of  string  with  a  gut  knot. 
"  And  now,"  said  I,  handing  it  to  Slack,  "  cut 
a  willow  rod  and  let  me  see  what  sort  of  a 
hand  you  are  at  tying  up  cresses ! "  A  comical 
expression,  half  angry,  half  amused,  passed 
over  the  face  of  the  old  poacher. 

"  Blowed  if  you  ain't  fly  to  the  whole  bag 
of  tricks  "  said  he,  admiring  the  neatness  of 
the  knots  and  the  smooth  run  of  the  noose. 
'•It's  a  treat  to  work  with  tools  like  this. 
But  what's  your  little  game  1 "  added  he  with 
alarm.  "  You  wouldn't  go  and  get  a  cove 
three  months  more  for  wiring,  after  kidding 
of  him  on,  would  you  % " 

"  Not  I,  Totty  ;  I  am  going  to  try  myself, 
and  if  you  won't  split  on  me  I  won't  split 
on  you  "  said  I,  laughing.  He  still  looked 
doubtful,  but  on  my  putting  into  his  hand  a 
smooth  evenly  balanced  willow  rod,  stifE 
enough  to  draw  the  slip  noose  home,  and  yet 
lissome  enough  to  avoid  the  danger  of  break- 
ing the  "  tack  "  on  a  big  flsh,  he  mechanically 
fastened  on  the  string  with  a  couple  of  half- 
hitches,  and  winding  the  spare  string  round 
the  point  of  the  rod  as  he  went,  walked 
down  to  the  footbridge.  "Which  of  they 
three  would  you  like  ?"  whispered  he,  pointing 
into  the  (to  me)  impenetrable  obscurity  of 
the  shadow  cast  by  the  bridge. 

"The  one  nearest  the  pile"  said  I  at 
chance. 

"  No  fool  neither  I  "  muttered  the  old 
poacher ;  "he  ain't  so  long  as  the  others  but 
if  he  don't  weigh  more  I'll  eat  him  alive." 

By  this  time  my  eyes  had  become  some- 
what attuned  to  the  darkness,  and  through 
the  glasses,  the  projecting  barrels  of  which 
excluded  the  distracting  light  playing  on  the 
adjacent  water,  I  was  able  dimly  to  discern 
three  dark  objects,  which  I  knew  to  be  trout, 
lying  side  by  side  at  a  depth  of  about  six  or 


eight  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 
As  their  position  remained  unchanged  I 
knew  that  their  pectoral  and  ventral  fins 
were  extended  and  gently  agitated  to  main- 
tain their  level,  while  their  caudal  fins  were 
actively  engaged  in  counteracting  the  foroe 
of  the  current.  But  for  all  I  could  see,  they 
might  have  been  fixed  inanimate  objects.  I 
had  barely  time  to  note  this,  when  the  wire 
noose  was  dropped  with  consummate  skill  in 
the  right  line,  and  at  such  a  distance  above 
the  fish  selected,  as  to  allow  of  its  sinking  to 
the  right  depth  to  encircle  without  touching 
the  fish  at  the  precise  moment  of  time  it  would 
be  carried  by  the  velocity  of  the  stream  to 
the  point  where  the  fish  lay.  A  steady  bat 
rapid  draw,  timed  to  a  nicety,  a  bold  curve 
in  the  willow-rod,  and  the  trout  was  spark- 
ling in  the  moonbeams  on  its  flight  through 
the  air  to  the  bank,  where  it  was  pounced 
upon  by  Slack  with  a  suddenness  truly  sur- 
prising in  a  cripple.  The  mark  of  the  collar 
showed  a  little  behind  its  pectoral  fins. 
Having  regard  to  the  position  of  the  centre 
of  gravity,  and  the  conformation  of  the 
body  of  the  trout,  the  wire  could  not  have 
been  more  perfectly  adjusted  by  a  skilled 
ichthyologist  on  a  d^ul  fish.  The  performance 
was  masterly.  Here  was  poaching  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  a  fine  art !  My  admiration 
however  soon  gave  way  to  anxiety.  How 
could  I  possibly  expect  that  such  a  finished 
hand  would  give  up  his  exciting  sport  and 
confine  himself  to  the  tame,  monotonous,  and 
unremunerative  work  of  gathering  water- 
cresses  %  No  doubt  I  could  contrive  that  he 
should  spend  most  of  his  time  in  prison,  but 
somehow  or  other,  crusty  old  bachelor  as  I 
then  was,  the  inscription  on  the  horrid  tobacco 
pouch 

I  took  a  bold  step.  I  took  him  into  my 
service  as  watcher  and  under-keeper,  and  a 
better  servant  no  man  need  wish  to  have. 
Fairweather,  who  at  first  thought  I  was  mad, 
now  allows  that  "  Old  Hook  and  C5rook  "  is  a 
dab  hand  at  eel  lines,  and  the  way  he  nips  a 
jack  out  of  a  ditch  with  a  bit  of  wire  is 
something  wonderful,  "when  you  come  to 
think  he  spent  all  his  days  a-gathering 
cresses." 

I  need  hardly  say  I  never  hinted  at  my 
night's  adventure  to  anybody  except  Mr. 
Cockles,  and  lie  left  the  neighbourhood  soon 
afterwards, 

Basil  Field. 
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XII. 

N"  pursuance  of  the  plan  I 
decided  upou  before  I 
commenced  this  recital — 
one  of  the  principal  fea,- 
turee  of  which  is  not  to 
anticipate  events,  in  order 
that  the  interest  of  the 
story  should  not  be  weak- 
ened— a  gap  is  necessary  here,  which  before 
the  end  is  reached  will  he  properly  bridged 
over.  All  that  I  deem  it  requisite  to  state  at 
this  point  is  that  within  two  years  of  the 
death  of  Lauretta's  mother  Gabriel  Carew  left 
Nerac,  never  Oigain  to  set  foot  in  the  village. 
He  came  to  England,  bringing  with  him  bis 
wife  and  one  child,  nameil  Mildred,  after 
lAOretta's  mother.  As  you  will  understand, 
I  have  only  lately  gathered  my  materials, 
and  had  no  acquaintanceship  whatever  with 
Gabriel  Carew  and  his  family  at  the  time  of 
his  return  to  his  native  country ;  and  it  may 
be  as  well  to  state  now  that  there  were  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  Carew's  abandonment  of  his 
design  to  settle  permanently  in  Nerac.  The 
place  became  more  than  lightly  distasteful  to 
him  by  reason  of  his  falling  into  disfavour 
with  the  inhabitante  of  the  village.  Some 
kind  of  feeling  grew  silently  against  him, 
which  found  forcible  expression  in  a  general 
avoidance  of  his  compejiy.  He  strove  in 
vain  to  overcome  this  strange  antipathy,  for 
which  he  could  not  account.  Evt^n  Father 
Daniel  took  sides  with  his  flock  against 
C&rew.  What  galled  him  most  watt  that 
when  he  challenged  those  who  were  once  his 
friends  to  state  their  reasons  for  withdrawing 
their  friendship  from  him,  he  could  eUcit  no 
satisfactory  rephes.      Then   befel   an   event 


which  decided  his  course  of  action.  Doctor 
Louis  died.  The  loss  of  the  good  doctor's 
n-ife  had  suddenly  aged  him ;  the  break  in 
the  happy  life  weighed  him  down,  and  he 
went  to  hjs  rettt  contentedly,  almost  joyfully, 
to  rejoin  his  beloved  mate.  Within  a  few 
weeks  after  his  burial,  Gabriel  Carew  shook 
the  dust  of  Nerac  from  his  feet,  and  departed 
from  the  pretty  village  with  a  bitter  feeling 
in  his  heart  towards  the  inhabitants.  They 
would  have  been  glad  to  demonstrate  to 
Lauretta  their  affection  add  sorrow,  but  she 
stood  by  her  husband,  whom  she  devotedly 
loved,  and  with  a  sad  and  indignant  per- 
sistence rejected  their  advances.  Thus 
were  the  old  ties  broken,  and  her  new  life 
commenced  in  a  foreign  land. 

Of  the  doings  of  Uabriel  Carew  for  some 
years  after  his  arrival  in  England  I  have  but 
an  imperfect  record,  but  that  is  of  no  import- 
ance, as  it  has  no  immediate  bearing  upon  my 
story.  Sufficient  to  say  that  five  years  ago 
he  and  lus  wife  and  Mildred  Carew  took 
possession  of  BosemullioD,  which  had  been 
long  without  a  tenant.  Great  preparations 
were  made  for  their  taking  up  their  residence 
in  BosemulhoQ.  The  grounds  and  house 
were  in  sad  dilapidation,  no  care  having 
been  taken  of  them  for  many  years  past,  and 
a  number  of  workmen  were  employed  to  set 
things  in  order.  In  an  English  neighbour- 
hood such  doings  always  excite  curiosity,  and 
when  it  became  known  that  Gabriel  Carew, 
the  master  of  the  property,  was  coming  to 
reside  amongst  us,  there  was  a  fruitful 
wagging  of  tongues.  I  heard  a  great  many 
things  which  not  only  surprised  me,  but 
created  within  me  a  lively  interest  in  the 
gentleman  who  would  soon  be  my  near 
neighbour,   my  house   being  scarcely   more 
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than  half  a  mile  from  the  little  estate  of 
Bosemullion.  It  was  some  time,  however, 
before  I  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of 
Crabriel  Carew.  Before  that  took  place  I 
found  myself,  vicariously,  in  association 
with  him  through  my  son,  and  your  favourite, 
Keginald.  I  can  see  you  in  fancy,  my  dear 
Max,  rubbing  your  hands  and  saying,  "  Ah, 
we  are  coming  to  the  kernel  at  last!"  Wait. 
You  have  the  nut  before  you,  but  your  imagi- 
nation must  be  of  a  miraculous  order  to 
enable  you  to  pronounce  upon  the  exact 
nature  of  the  fruit  when  the  shell  is  removed. 

Among  our  friends  and  acquaintances  is  a 
lady  whose  name  it  is  not  necessary  to  men- 
tion, who  has  a  pleasant  craze  for  bringing 
young  people  together  through  the  medium 
of  "  small  and  early "  dances.  Reginald 
went  to  her  hospitable  house  frequently  on 
these  occasions.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  not 
given  to  these  vanities,  being,  indeed,  too  old 
for  them.  Old  fogeys  like  myself  are  in  the 
way  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  called  together 
for  an  enjoyment  which  is  their  special  privi- 
lege. Therefore  I  was  content  that  Keginald 
should  go  alone  to  this  lady's  house. 

From  one  of  these  visits  he  returned  in  an 
unusually  excited  mood.  He  had  met  and 
danced  with  a  young  lady  who,  I  plainly  saw, 
had  taken  his  heart  captive.  I  inquired  her 
name.  Miss  Carew.  To  be  exact,  he  told 
me  her  Christian  name.  Miss  Mildred  Carew. 
Of  Rosemullion  ?  Yes.  Was  she  alone  ? 
No ;  her  mother  was  with  her — a  most  lovely 
lady,  but  of  course  not  the  equal  of  her 
daughter  in  beauty.     An  only  child  1     Yes. 

These  were  some  of  the  questions  put  by 
me  and  answered  by  Keginald.  In  a  very 
short  time  he  had  acquired  an  amazing 
amount  of  information  respecting  this  young 
lady.     He  had  seen  nothing  of  her  father. 

He  went  again  to  the  house  of  our  hospit- 
able friend,  and  again  met  and  danced  with 
Miss  Carew,  and  came  away  more  deeply  than 
ever  in  love  with  her.  My  affection  and  my 
duty  caused  me  to  take  quiet  note  of  my  son, 
whose  welfare  is  very  dear  to  me.  With  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  character,  I  knew 
that  he  was  not  in*  the  habit  of  contracting 
light  fancies.  He  has  a  very  serious  and 
earnest  natin-e. 

For  the  third  time  he  visited  our  friend, 
and  for  the  third  time  met  Miss  Carew. 
From  what  passed  between  us  I  resolved  to 
see  the  young  lady  and  her  mother.  1  made 
the  opportunity  by  going  uninvited  to  the 
house  of  my  kind-hearted  friend  upon  the 
occasion  of  her  next  dance  pai'ty.  I  could 
take  that  liberty ;  we  had  been  friends  for 
twenty  years.  I  enlightened  her  confidentially 


as  to  my  motive  for  visiting  her,  and  she 
received  my  confidence  in  the  frankest  spirit, 
firing  at  me  first,  however,  a  gun  of  a  very 
heavy  weight. 

"  It  would  be  an  excellent  match,"  she 
said. 

"  What ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  Has  it  gone  as 
far  as  that  ?  " 

She  smiled,  and  replied,  "Well,  only  in 
imagination." 

I  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  I  had  no  wish 
that  Keginald  should  seriously  compromise 
himself  with  a  young  lady  who  was  a  total 
stranger  to  me.  She  renewed  my  uneasiness, 
however,  by  saying, 

"Yes,  only  in  imagination  so  far  as  an 
actual  declaration  is  concerned.  But,  my 
dear  sir,  the  young  people  have  settled  it  for 
themselves,  without  consulting  wiser  and 
older  heads  than  their  own.  It  is  the  way  of 
young  people." 

She  spoke  leather  quizzically,  as  though 
playing  with  me  for  an  idle  gratification,  and 
I  told  her  as  much.  She  instantly  became 
serious,  and  assured  me  that  had  she  not 
approved  of  the  more  than  liking  that  Regi- 
nald and  Miss  Carew  had  for  each  other,  she 
would  have  taken  steps  to  keep  them  apart. 

**  Then  the  mischief  is  done,"  I  said, 

"  If  you  deem  it  mischief,"  was  her  reply. 
"  Yes,  it  is  done.  The  pair  are  passionately 
in  love  with  each  other.  But  I  am  mistaken 
in  my  opinion  of  them  if  they  are  not  to  be 
trusted.  They  will  do  nothing  in  secret ; 
when  the  affair  becomes  so  serious  as  to 
render  an  open  declaration  inevitable,  they 
will  consult  those  nearest  to  them,  to  whom 
they  owe  a  duty.  In  that  respect  I  will 
answer  for  Mildred.  You  should  be  able  to 
answer  for  Keginald.  Now  that  your  eyes 
are  opened,  invite  his  confidence.  Speak  to 
him  frankly  and  lovingly,  and  he  will  conceal 
nothing  from  you.  I  repeat,  it  would  be  an 
excellent  match.  She  is  in  every  way  worthy 
of  him,  and  he  is  worthy  of  her.  She  is  a  lady  ; 
her  mother  is  a  lady,  and  the  personification  of 
sweetness,  though  I  fancy  sometimes  she  has 
a  sorrow.  But  what  htunan  being  is  pei'- 
fectly  happy]  And  Mildred's  father  is  a 
gentleman." 

"  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  him  t "  I 
asked. 

"  No,  not  well  acquainted.  There  are  few 
who  can  say  that  of  him.  He  is  a  man 
whose  absolute  friendship  it  would  be  hard 
to  gain.  All  the  more  precious,  therefore,  to 
him  who  wins  the  prize.  It  might  be  worth 
your  while  to  try,  for  Reginald's  sake. 
Should  his  suit  be  accepted,  an  intimacy 
between  you  and  Mr.  Carew  is  inevitable. 
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Tou  will  find  him  a  man  of  rare  acquire- 
ments. Yon  have  a  leaning  towards  men 
and  women  who  think  for  themselves,  and 
who  have  a  vein  of  originality.  Mr.  Carew 
heing  of  this  order,  you  will  he  naturally 
drawn  to  him.  A  not  inconsequential  item 
in  the  programme  is  that  he  is  wealthy, 
and  that  Mildred  is  his  only  child.  Mrs. 
Carew  and  Mildred  have  just  entered  the 
room.  I  must  go  to  them;  follow  me  in 
a  moment  or  two,  and  I  will  introduce 
you." 

I  oheyed  her  instructions,  and  in  a  short 
time  was  made  known  to  them. 


XIIT. 

I  did  not  agree  with  Beginald's  estimate 
of  their  beauty.  He  placed  Mildred  first, 
and  her  mother  second.  My  judgment  re- 
versed this  order.  Mildred  was  truly  a  most 
beautiful  girl,  but  Mrs.  Carew's  beauty  was 
of  a  quality  which,  the  moment  I  set  eyes  on 
her,  impressed  me  more  deeply  than  I  had 
ever  been  in  my  life  by  the  sight  of  a  woman's 
face.  It  is  not  only  that  it  is  physically 
perfect,  but  that  there  is  in  it  a  spirituality 
which  took  my  heart  and  my  mind  captive. 
It  is  as  though  the  soul  of  a  pure  woman  is 
there  reflected — of  a  woman  who,  if  she  ruled 
the  world,  would  banish  from  it  suffering  and 
injustice.  She  is  the  incarnation  of  sweet- 
ness and  gentleness ;  and  yet  I  could  not 
avoid  observing  in  her  features  the  traces  of 
a  secret  sorrow  to  which  the  lady  of  the  house 
had  referred.  This  indication  of  a  grief 
nobly  and  patiently  borne  added  to  her 
beauty,  and  deepened  the  impression  it  pro- 
duced upon  me.  I  am  not  exaggerating 
when  I  say  that,  standing  before  her,  I  felt 
as  if  I  were  in  the  presence  of  an  angel. 
Were  I  a  painter,  my  ambition  would  be  to 
fix  upon  canvas  a  faithful  portrait  of  one  so 
pure  and  lovely.  I  should  call  my  picture 
Peace. 

Her  daughter  differs  from  her  in  appear- 
ance. Her  beauty  is  of  another  type — 
milder,  more  full  of  expression  and  variety  ; 
she  has  opposite  moods  which,  as  occasion 
serves,  are  brought  into  play  in  contradiction 
of  each  other.  This  may  render  her  more 
captivating  to  a  young  man  like  Keginald, 
and  were  I  as  young  as  he  I  might  also  find 
a  greater  attraction  in  the  daughter  than  in 
the  mother.  A  sweet  and  beautiful  girl, 
modest  and  graceful  in  all  her  movements,  I 
was  satisfied  that  Keginald  had  chosen  well. 


and  at  the  same  time  I  was  convinced  that 
all  the  earnestness  of  his  soul  was  engaged  m 
the  enterprise. 

"I  am  happy,"  said  Mrs.  Carew  to  me,  "  to 
know  Eeginald's  father." 

"  No  less  happy  am  I,"  was  my  rejoinder, 
'<  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  a  lady  of 
whom  I  have  heard  so  much." 

"  Keginald  has  spoken  of  me  1 " 

"  Of  you  and  your  daughter — continually, 
from  the  first  evening  on  which  he  had  the 
happiness  of  meeting  you.  It  was  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  an  introduction  to  you 
that  I  came  here  to-night,  an  uninvited 
guest." 

I  felt  that  there  must  be  no  concealment 
in  my  intercourse  with  Mrs.  Carew.  To  be 
honest  and  outspoken  was  the  surest  way 
of  winning  her  friendship.  Keginald  and 
Mildred  had  wandered  away,  her  hand  upon 
his  arm.  Mrs.  Carew's  eyes  followed  them, 
tenderly  and  wistfully. 

"We  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  you  at 
Kosemullion,"  she  said;  and  I  promised  to 
pay  her  an  early  visit. 

"  Well  ? "  said  my  hostess,  when  I  left 
Mrs.  Carew's  side. 

"  I  cannot  but  approve,"  I  answered.  "  I 
have  never  met  a  sweeter  lady.  If  the 
daughter's  natiuB  resembles  her  mother's, 
and  Keginald  is  fortunate  enough  to  win  her, 
he  will  be  a  happy  man." 

My  hostess  smiled  and  nodded  in  satisfac- 
tion. An  inveterate  match-maker,  she  was 
always  delighted  at  the  success  of  her  good- 
natured  schemes. 

On  the  following  day  I  visited  Mrs.  Carew, 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  her  husband, 
(Jabriel  Carew.  I  will  not  waste  time  by 
giving  a  description  of  him.  What  you  have 
already  read  will  have  prepared  you  for  his 
introduction  in  propria  persona.  Sufficient 
to  say  that  I  was  favourably  impressed,  and 
that  I  had  not  been  in  his  company  five 
minutes  before  I  discovered  that  the  gentle- 
man I  was  conversing  with  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  erudition  and  mental  compass. 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  win  his  favour ; 
he  showed  me  over  his  library — a  collection 
made  by  himself,  and  which  could  only  have 
been  gathered  by  one  of  superior  attainments. 
That  my  society  was  agreeable  to  her  husband 
was  a  manifest  pleasure  to  Mrs.  Carew,  and 
once  during  his  temporary  absence  to  obtain 
a  book  of  which  we  had  been  conversing  she 
expressed  a  hope  that  we  should  be  often 
together. 

''  He  is  too  much  of  a  recluse,"  she  said. 
"I  have  wished  that  he  should  mix  in 
society  more  than  he  does — ^indeed,  he  sees 
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very  little   of  life — but   he   has  a   distaste 
for  it." 

I  replied  that  the  distaste  of  a  man  like 
Ckibriel  Carew  to  share  in  the  frivolities  of 
the  age  was  to  be  easily  understood.  She 
answered  wisely,  "  Surely  a  little  innocent 
frivolity  is  not  to  be  condemned.  One  may 
become  too  serious." 

"  Mr.  Carew  is  a  student?  "  I  said. 

"  From  his  early  youth,"  she  replied,  "  he 
has  been  devoted  to  book-lore.  His  young 
life  was  lived  here  in  seclusion,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  death  of  his  parents  that  he 
saw  anything  of  the  world." 

Mr.  Carew  returned,  and  looked  at  us 
smilingly.  He  touched  his  wife's  hand 
lightly,  but  slight  as  was  the  action  there 
was  affection  in  it. 

"  I  possess  the  gift  of  divination,"  he  said. 
You  have  been  speaking  of  me  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Carew. 

"  And  of  my  love  of  solitude,"  he  continued. 
But  what  is  bred  in  the  bone — you  under- 
stand. There  are  inherited  virtues  and  in- 
herited vices.  The  question  is,  at  what  point 
does  actual  responsibility  become  a  burden 
for  which  we  can  be  justly  called  to  account, 
and  until  that  moment,  to  define  its  precise 
relation  to  committed  acts?  Is  it  your 
opinion  that  crime  can  be  justified  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  said. 

**  Under  no  circumstances  1 " 

"  Under  no  circumstances." 

"  Early  teaching,  early  habits,  transmitted 
vices  of  the  blood — ^are  they  not  factors  t  A 
man  is  an  entity — complete  possessor  of  his 
own  body  and  soul,  which  may  be  pure  or 
hideous  according  to  circumstances.  But  you 
make  him  arbitrarily  accountable.  Do  not 
misunderstand  me — ^I  am  simply  theorising. 
Nothing  of  the  argument  applies  to  me  except 
my  love  of  solitude,  which  is  harmless,  and 
hurts  no  man.  I  have  had  experiences  of  the 
world,  and  have  been  misjudged.  There  was  a 
time  when  I  was  angry,  when  I  inwardly  re- 
belled. I  do  so  no  longer.  I  am  content. 
My  wife,  my  child,  my  home,  my  lonely 
habits,  make  up  the  sum  of  a  fairly  happy 
life.     Are  you  fond  of  tea  1 " 

The  light  question,  addressed  to  me  in 
the  midst  of  serious  words,  somewhat 
startled  me.  I  answered,  *'  Yes ; "  and  upon 
a  motion  from  her  husband  Mrs.  Carew  left 
the  room  to  prepai^e  the  tea.  Gabriel  Carew 
explained. 

''It  is  not  ordered  in  this  room  because  of 
a  whim  of  mine.  My  wife  has  an  apartment 
which  is  to  me  a  sanctuary  of  rest,  and  there 
it  is  that  we  often  sit  and  read  and  converse 
as  we  drink  our  tea.     She  is  anxious  about 


me,  but  there  is  really  no  cause  for  anxiety. 
She  has  an  idea  that  solitude  is  affecting  my 
health ;  she  is  .  mistaken ;  I  was  never 
stronger,  never  better."  He  broke  off 
suddenly  with  the  remark,  "You  are  a 
physician? " 

"  It  will  be  correct  to  say  I  was,"  I 
replied.  "Many  years  ago  I  relinquished 
practice." 

"  So  I  have  heard ;  and  I  have  also  learnt 
that  you  held  a  distinguished  position.  I 
have  in  my  library  your  book  treating  of 
diseases  of  the  mind,  in  which  you  avoid  the 
common  ground  of  demonstrable  insanity. 
You  speak  there,  if  I  remember  aright,  of 
inherited  mental  disease." 

"  I  have  devoted  two  chapters  to  the 
theme." 

"  And  clearly  confute,"  he  pursued,  "  the 
statement  you  made  just  now  that  under  no 
circumstances  can  crime  be  justified." 

"  I  made  that  statement,"  I  said,  a  little 
confused  by  this  just  challenge,  "from  a 
general  standpoint." 

"  I  speak  from  an  individual  standpoint," 
he  remarked.  "  Which  of  the  two  is  the  more 
human?  However,  this  is  diverging  some- 
what. Can  you  tell  me  why,  as  twilight 
approaches,  a  change  in  my  mood  works 
mysteriously  within  me  ?  I  was  gay — I 
become  morose.     I  was  cheerful — I  am  sad." 

"Nerves,"  I  said,  "affected  by  external 
forces.  That  is  the  only  answer  I  can  at 
present  give,  knowing  so  little  of  you." 

Twilight  was  upon  us  as  we  conversed,  and 
I  observed  that  his  face  was  growing  dark. 
With  a  strong,  healthy,  and  decided  motion, 
he  shook  off  the  influence,  and  held  out  his 
hand  to  me. 

"  Know  more  of  me,"  he  said.  "  I  have 
been  informed  of  the  mutual  liking  which 
has  sprung  up  between  my  daughter  Mildred 
and  youi'  son.  We  will  speak  of  this  seriously 
at  a  future  time.  Meanwhile,  let  your  son 
visit  us  ;  my  home  is  open  to  him  and  you. 
I  have  a  horror  of  secrecies.  We  will  shape 
our  course  in  the  light.  Shall  we  strive  to 
be  friends  ? " 

Apart  from  my  inclination  to  be  upon  friendly 
terms  with  him — in  the  first  instance  bom  of 
my  anxiety  for  Beginald's  happiness — ^there 
was  in  Gabriel  Carew's  manner  an  irresistible 
charm,  and  I  now  desired  his  friendship  for 
my  own  sake  as  well  as  for  Keginald's.  I 
met  his  advances  cordially,  and  we  spent  a 
pleasant  hour  with  Mrs.  Carew  and  Mildred 
in  the  room  which  Carew  had  likened  to  a 
sanctuary.  Its  influence  upon  him  was  an 
influence  for  good.  The  gloom  which  had 
gathered  on  his  face  with  the  approach  of 
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night  faded  away,  and  was  replaced  by  a 
cheerfulness  which  found  vent  in  his  speech. 
I  was  more  than  ever  surprised  at  the  vast 
stores  of  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired. 
There  was  not  a  subject  started  of  which  he 
was  not  master,  and  upon  which  he  was  not 
able  to  throw  a  new  light,  and  when  we 
parted  it  was  with  mutiaal  expressions  of 
esteem,  and  with  a  mutual  wish  that  the 
intimacy  thus  auspiciously  commenced  should 
be  allowed  to  ripen  into  a  close  and  genuine 
friendship.  What  particularly  struck  me 
was  the  almost  worshipping  love  Carew 
entertained  for  his  wif a  We  were  standing 
in  the  garden,  when,  with  a  tender,  personal 
application  of  a  theme  we  had  broached, 
Carew  said : 

"  You  know  the  old  legend  of  every  human 
being  being  accompanied  through  life  by  two 
angels,  one  good  and  one  bad,  each  striving 
to  obtain  mastery  over  him.  My  good  angel 
is  a  visible  one,  and  it  is  ever  by  my  side." 

He  placed  his  hand  upon  his  wife's 
shoulder,  and  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his. 
They  gazed  upon  each  other  like  lovers,  and 
at  that  moment  there  was  not  upon  either 
face  a  trace  of  gloom  or  sorrow. 

"  True  love  exists  between  those  two,"  I 
thought,  as  I  wended  my  way  home.  "  The 
shadows  that  hover  round  them  are  but  idle 
fancies.  I  rejoice  that  a  daughter  of  these 
noble  people  has  won  my  son's  heart." 


XIV. 

A  general  survey  of  the  few  months  that 
followed  will  suffice.  There  are  many  small 
details  which  it  would  be  pleasant  to  dwell 
upon,  but  these  may  be  safely  left  to  the 
imagination.  They  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  the  episodes  which  marked  the  progress  of 
the  love  affair  between  Mildred  and  Reginald 
— ^who,  without  any  distinct  declaration  from 
usy  conducted  themselves  toward  each  other 
as  an  engaged  couple.  We  elder  people 
tacitly  held  back  from  entering  into  an 
express  engagement,  Mrs.  Carew  waiting,  as 
it  were,  upon  my  movements  and  those  of 
her  husband.  I  am  in  a  position  to  explain 
the  reasons  of  my  own  backwardness  in  this 
important  matter.  Gabriel  Carew^'s  reasons 
must,  for  the  present,  be  left  to  explain 
themselves.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  Regi- 
nald and  Mildred  were  perfectly  happy,  being 
satisfied  that  they  possessed  our  sanction 
to  their  love.  No  fault  was  theirs  in  this 
respect.     If  blame  was  due  anywhere,  we. 


their  parents,  were  the  persons  upon  whom  it 
justly  fell. 

The  hope  of  a  binding  friendship  between 
myself  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carew  was  more 
than  fulfilled.  Not  only  did  we  become  firm 
friends,  but  the  closest  confidential  relations 
were  established  between  us.  So  much  so 
that  I  became  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  inner  and  outer  lives  of  Gabriel  Carew 
and  his  sweet  wife.  There  was  little  to  learn 
of  Mrs.  Carew 's  inner  life  which  I  had  not 
already  imagined ;  it  was  a  record  of  inno- 
cence and  sweetness.  But  what  I  learnt  of 
Grabriel  Carew  afforded  me  food  for  grave 
reflection.  So  intimate  were  our  relations,  so 
perfect  was  the  confidence  he  reposed  in  me, 
that  he  concealed  nothing  from  me.  His 
frankness  won  my  admiration  and  greatly 
disturbed  me.  The  recital  of  his  youthful 
life,  of  his  midnight  wanderings,  of  his  soli- 
tary musings,  and  afterwards  of  the  death  of 
his  parents,  of  his  entrance  into  Nerac,  of  his 
intimacy  with  the  family  of  Doctor  Louis, 
and  of  the  tragic  events  that  occurred  in  the 
peaceful  village,  made  up  the  sum  of  the 
strangest  record  which  had  ever  been  im- 
parted to  me.  I  confess  to  being  much 
affected  by  the  fate  of  Eric  and  Emilius,  and 
I  asked  Carew  whether  he  had  heard  any- 
thing of  Emilius  of  late  years.  His  reply  was 
that  he  had  heard  nothing,  and  that  the 
unhappy  man  was  probably  dead. 

"  You  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  guilty  T^ 
I  asked. 

"  Not  the  slightest  doubt,"  said  Carew. 

I  was  not  so  sure ;  the  story  had  excited 
within  me  a  singular  sympathy  for  Emilius. 

Now,  in  what  I  am  about  to  say  with 
respect  to  Gabriel  Carew,  I  had,  at  that 
time,  I  admit,  the  slightest  of  grounds ;  and 
the  powerful  effect  a  certain  suspicion  had 
upon  me  was  all  the  more  singular  because  of 
the  absence  of  reliable  evidence.  The  study 
I  had  made  for  many  years  of  the  different 
forms  in  which  insanity  presents  itself  was 
very  captivating  to  me,  and  in  the  course  of 
my  researches  I  unearthed  some  weird  particu- 
lars, of  which,  were  I  a  writer  of  fiction,  I 
could  make  effective  use.  Gabriel  Carew  was 
an  affectionate  husband  and  father,  a  faithful 
mate  to  his  wife,  a  wise  counsellor  to  his 
daughter.  He  had  not  a  vice  which  I  could 
discover.  He  was  neither  a  spendthrift  nor 
a  libertine.  He  drank  in  moderation,  and 
he  never  gambled ;  indeed,  he  detested  all 
games  of  chance.  His  views  of  men  and 
manners  were  singularly  correct,  and  denoted 
a  well-balanced  brain.  It  was  only  where 
his  affections  were  concerned  that  he  could 
be  called  in  any  way  extravagant ;  but  this 
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would  be  accounted  rather  a  virtue  than 
a  vice.  His  recreations  were  intellectual, 
and  he  sought  pleasure  and  happiness  only  in 
his  home  and  in  association  with  books 
and  his  wife  and  child.  What  judgment 
would  you,  from  a  distance,  pass  upon  such  a 
mani  What  but  that  of  entire  approvall 
But  I  was  in  daily  contact  with  hun,  and 
signs  were  visible  to  me  which  greatly  dis- 
turbed me.  To  speak  plainly,  I  doubted 
Crabriel  Carew*s  perfect  sanity ! 

This  was  a  matter  of  most  serious  moment. 
If  Carew  were  not  sane,  his  disease,  so  far  as 
I  could  judge,  was  of  a  harmless  form.  The 
proof  of  this  lay  in  his  affection  for  those  of 
his  blood,  and — which,  in  evidence  is,  in  my 
opinion,  quite  as  strong — in  his  tenderness  to 
animals  and  birds.  But  I  have  to  a  cer- 
tainty established  not  only  that  insanity  is 
hereditary,  but  that  what  is  harmless  in  the 
parent  may  become  destructive  in  the  child. 
Mildred  was  Carew's  daughter,  and  to  all 
appearance  as  free  from  any  touch  of  insanity 
as  the  most  healthful  of  human  beings. 
But  the  germ  must  be  in  her,  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  her  children — to  Keginald's  children 
if  he  married  her. 

This  consideration  impelled  me  to  secret 
action  in  the  way  of  inquiry.  It  would  have 
been  useless  to  appeal  to  Reginald,  and  to  set 
before  him  the  probable  consequences  of  such 
an  union.  My  counsel  would  have  fallen 
upon  idle  ears.  My  duty,  however,  was 
clear.     It  was  for  me  to  protect  him. 

Instead  of  listening  uninterruptedly  to  the 
confidences  imparted  to  me  by  Carew,  I 
prompted,  probed  and  asked  questions,  and 
thus  learnt  much  which  might  otherwise  not 
have  come  to  my  knowledge.  Considering 
the  motive  by  which  I  was  impelled,  the 
investigation  I  was  pursuing  was  of  an 
exceedingly  delicate  nature,  but  to  my  sur- 
prise, Carew  met — nay,  anticipated — me  with 
a  most  surprising  frankness.  He  made  no 
attempt  to  avoid  the  subject,  and  the  interest 
he  evinced  in  it  seemed  to  exceed  my  own. 
He  spoke  much  of  himself — not  in  direct 
connection  with  hereditary  insanity,  but  as 
though  there  was  that  in  his  life  before  the 
death  of  his  parents  which  it  would  be  a  relief 
to  him  to  clear  up.  He  gave  me  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  all  the  incidents  of  those 
early  years,  taking  pains  to  recall  the  most 
trifling  detail  bearing  upon  his  youth. 

"  It  is  a  strange  pleasure  to  me,"  he  said, 
"  to  be  able  to  unbosom  myself  so  freely. 
My  wife  is  unacquainted  with  much  I  have 
imparted  to  you.  There  was  never  any  need 
to  distress  her  by  a  relation  of  the  morbid 
fancies  which  afflicted  me  when  I  was  a  boy, 


and  which,  perhaps,  were  the  foundation  of 
the  profound  melancholy  which,  after  sunset, 
has  lately  crept  upon  me.  Perhaps  I  am 
paying  the  penalty  of  old  age."  . 

I  combated  this  view,  pointing  out  that  he 
was  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  perhaps  its 
most  useful  years  before  him.  Throughout 
these  discussions  and  confidences  the  names 
of  Mildred  and  Reginald  were  not  mentioned 
— I  purposely  avoided  reference  to  them,  but 
Carew  did  not  appear  to  have  any  thought  of 
them  while  we  conversed.  The  one  person 
who  seemed  to  me  able  to  furnish  information 
from  which- 1  could  weave  a  rational  theory 
was  Mrs.  Fortress,  the  nurse  who  for  a  numbed 
of  years  attended  (Gabriel  Carew's  mother.  I 
asked  him  if  any  correspondence  had  passed 
between  them  since  she  left  Rosemullion, 
and  he  answered  *^  No,"  and  that  he  had  not 
seen  or  heard  of  her  from  that  time.  I  then 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  idea  where  she  was 
to  be  found,  supposing  her  to  be  still  living. 

"  In  the  last  interview  I  had  with  her,"  he 
replied,  *^  she  gave  me  an  address  in  Cornwall." 
He  paused  here,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  weigh- 
ing some  matter  in  his  mind.  **  I  can  find  this 
address  for  you,"  he  said  presently,  "  if  you 
desire  it.    Have  you  any  curiosity  to  see  her! " 

"Yes,"  I  said  boldly,  "if  you  have  no 
objection." 

Again  he  paused  in  thought.  "  I  have  no 
objection,"  he  said.  "  She  may  reveal  to  you 
what  she  declined  to  reveal  to  me,  and  it  may 
assist  you  in  your  inquiry." 

I  looked  at  him,  startled  by  his  last 
words.  They  were  the  first  Re  had  uttered 
which  denoted  that  he  suspected  my  motive 
in  wooing  and  encouraging  these  conversa- 
tions. The  expression  on  his  face  was  gentle 
and  sad,  and  I  thought  it  best  to  make  no 
comment  on  his  remark.  The  next  day  he 
gave  me  an  address  in  Cornwall  at  which 
Mrs.  Fortress  had  told  him  she  was  certain  to 
be  found  during  her  lifetime.  He  gave  me, 
also,  a  short  note  to  her,  in  which  he  stated 
that  I  was  his  most  intimate  friend  and 
adviser,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  if  she 
would  communicate  to  me  any  information 
respecting  his  parents  it  was  in  her  power  to 
impart — intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that  I 
was  prepared  to  pay  handsomely  for  it.  At 
Carew's  request,  I  read  this  note  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  at  its  conclusion  he  empowered 
me  to  pay  for  the  information  if  I  could  not 
otherwise  obtain  it,  naming  as  a  limit  a  sum 
which  I  considered  extravagantly  liberal.  I 
had  already  made  preparations  for  a  tem- 
porary absence  from  home,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  week  I  was  in  Cornwall,  and  face 
to  face  with  Mrs.  Fortress. 
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XV. 

A  ime,  stately,  stalwart  old  woman,  between 
sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  with  grey 
hair,  bright  eyes,  and  an  air  of  masculine 
vigour  about  her  which  could  not  fail  to 
impress  an  observer.  But  what  most  strongly 
impressed  me  was  the  quality  of  power 
which  distinguished  her — the  power  of  a 
firm  will,  which,  in  a  lofty  grade  of  life, 
would  have  made  her  a  leader.  I  introduced 
myself  to  her,  and  informed  her  that  I  had 
obtained  her  address  from  Gabriel  Carew, 
and  had  journeyed  to  Cornwall  for  the 
express  purpose  of  seeing  her.  She  evinced 
no  surprise,  and  inquired  how  could  she  be 
sure  that  I  came  from  Mr.  Carew. 

"  I  have  a  letter  from  him,"  I  said ;  and  I 
gave  it  to  her. 

She  read  it  quietly,  and  put  it  into  her 
pocket. 

"Is  Mr.  Carew  well ] "  she  asked. 

"  He  is  well,"  I  replied. 

'^  I  have  heard  nothing  of  him  since  I  left 
him  in  Rosemullion,"  she  said.  **  He  told  me 
then  it  was  his  intention  to  quit  it  for  ever, 
and  never  again  to  set  foot  in  it.  I  said  that 
there  was  no  saying  what  might  happen  in 
the  coiu:«e  of  life.  He  lives  now  in  Rose- 
mullion 1" 

*'  Yes." 

•*Then  he  has  not  carried  out  his  in- 
tention." 

There  was  no  triumph  in  her  voice,  indi- 
cating that  she  had  been  right  and  he  wrong. 
It  was  a  simple  statement  of  fact,  simply 
made. 

"  We  often  commit  ourselves  unguard- 
edly," I  observed. 

She  nodded  assent. 

"As  you  have  heard  nothing  of  Mr. 
Carew,  you  are  not  aware  that  he  is 
married?" 

She  gazed  at  me  thoughtfully,  and  I  fancy 
I  detected  a  stirring  of  interest  within  her  at 
this  intelligence. 

"  Married  1 "  she  echoed  calmly.  "  Lately  1 " 

"  No.  More  than  twenty  years  ago.  I 
do  not  know  the  exact  year." 

"  Is  his  wife  living  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Yes.  She  is  with  Mr.  Carew  at  Rose- 
mullion«  Would  you  like  to  see  her 
porti-ait  ? " 

"  Yes,"  she  replied. 

I  had  brought  Mrs.  Carew* s  portrait  with 
me,  and  other  things  which  I  thought  might 
be  likely  to  help  me  in  my  interview  with 
Mrs.  Fortress.     I  handed  her  the  picture. 

"A  beautiful  lady,"  she  said,  handing  it 
back  to  me. 


"Better  than  beautiful,"  I  said.  "An 
angel  of  goodness  and  charity,  beloved  by  all 
who  have  the  privilege  of  knowing  her." 

"  Is  she  happy  1 " 

"  Very  happy.  She  and  her  husband  are 
united  by  the  firmest  links  of  love." 

"  That  is  good  news,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear 
it.     Is  Mr.  Carew  happy  ?  " 

Slight  as  was  the  pause  before  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  what  reply  to  give,  she  took 
advantage  of  it. 

"  Then  he  is  not  happy  ? " 

"  I  should  like  to  speak  openly  to  you,"  I 
said.  "  It  is  not  out  of  mere  light  curiosity 
that  I  have  sought  you." 

"  It  is,"  she  said,  "  entirely  at  your  disci-e- 
tion  how  you  speak  to  me.  You  are  not  here 
at  my  bidding." 

"  True,"  I  replied  ;  "  and  I  am  entirely  at 
your  mercy.  You  learn  from  Mr.  Carew*s 
letter  that  I  am  on  terms  of  confidential 
friendship  with  him,  and  that  he  places  no 
restraint  upon  you.  There  is  no  person 
living  who  is  better  acquainted  than  yourself 
with  the  particulars  of  his  young  life,  with 
its  strange  surroundings,  its  isolation,  its 
lack  of  light.  Dominated  by  such  dark  in- 
fluences, it  would  have  not  been  matter  for 
wonder  had  Mr.  Carew  grown  into  a  morose, 
savage  man,  believing  only  in  evil,  and 
capable  only  of  it.  The  contrary  is  the  case. 
He  has  faith  in  goodness  ;  he  has  won  the 
love  of  a  good  woman.  His  heart  is  tender, 
his  natin-e  charitable.  When,  before  parting 
with  you,  he  asked  you  to  enlighten  him  as 
to  the  mystery  which  reigned  in  his  home, 
there  may  have  been  some  valid  reason  for 
your  refusal — although,  even  then,  as  his 
parents  were  dead  and  he  was  alone  in  the 
world,  such  refusal  was  capable  of  a  construc- 
tion more  hurtful  than  the  truth  might  have 
been." 

She  interrupted  me  here  by  saying,  "It 
could  not  have  been." 

"  But,"  I  urged,  "  might  not  the  truth, 
painful  though  it  were,  have  contributed  to 
avert  evil  consequences?" 

"  To  Mr.  Carew,"  she  asked,  "  or  to 
others ] " 

"  To  others,"  I  replied. 

"  I  will  wait  a  little,"  she  said  composedly, 
"  before  I  answer  that  question.  You  have 
more  to  say." 

"There  can  be  no  valid  reason,"  I  con- 
tinued, "for  silence  now.  Mr.  Carew  is 
anxious  that  you  should  speak  candidly  to 
me.  An  appeal  to  your  sense  of  justice 
would  probably  weigh  with  you." 

"  It  is  not  unlikely,"  she  said.  "  May  I 
ask  if  you  belong  to  any  profession  1 " 
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"  I  do  not  follow  any  at  present,"  I  re- 
plied ;  "  but  for  years  I  practised  as  a 
physician." 

"  In  a  general  way,  or  as  a  specialist  1 " 

**  Chiefly  as  a  specialist.  I  have  written  a 
successful  book  upon  certain  forms  of  in- 
sanity, and  I  have  a  copy  with  me.  Perhaps 
you  would  like  to  read  it." 

"It  would  interest  me,"  she  said.  "  If  I 
had  been  a  physician,  I  should  have  devoted 
myself  to  that  branch  of  the  profession." 

I  gave  her  the  book,  which  she  placed  aside. 
"It  is  not,  however,  solely  in  that  capacity," 
I  said,  "  that  I  am  here.  That  certain  inde- 
finite impressions,  springing  from  my  profes- 
sional experiences,  have  prompted  me,  I  do 
not  deny;  but  my  strongest  reasons  are 
private  ones.  Is  it  your  belief  that  insanity 
is  hereditary  and  ineradicable  ? " 

"  That  is  my  firm  belief,"  she  said. 

"  It  is  also  mine.  Mrs.  Fortress,  are  you 
a  married  woman  ?  " 

"  I  married  a  few  months  after  I  left  Mr. 
Carew's  service.  Within  two  years  of  my 
marriage  I  lost  my  husband." 

"  Have  you  any  children  ? " 

"  One — a  son." 

"Who  must  be  now  approaching  man- 
hood]" 

"  Yes." 

"  That  is  my  case.  My  wife  is  dead,  and 
I  have  an  only  child — a  son — who  is  deeply 
in  love  with  Gabriel  Carew's  daughter." 

This  introduction  of  Miss  Carew  threw 
Mrs.  Fortress  ofE  her  guard;  there  was  a 
startled  fiash  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear,"  she  said,  "  that 
Mr.  Carew  has  a  daughter.  Has  he  other 
children  ]" 

"  No.  Mildred  Carew  is,  like  your  son  and 
mine,  an  only  child.  I  purposely  brought 
three  things  with  me,  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  help  me  in  my  purpose.  Two  you 
have — my  book  and  the  portrait  of  Gabriel 
Carew's  wife.  Here  is  the  portrait  of  his 
daughter." 

She  examined  it  with  the  greatest  interest, 
and  remarked  that  she  saw  no  resemblance 
in  it  to  the  father. 

"That  has  struck  me,"  I  observed; 
"neither  does  she  resemble  her  mother 
in  any  marked  manner.  But  that  sometimes 
happens,  though  it  is  not  the  rule." 

"  Is  there  an  engagement  between  your 
son  and  Miss  Carew] " 

"  They  are  courting  each  other,  with  a  view 
to  marriage." 

"  With  your  consent  1 " 

"Yes,  but  it  was  given  before  I  became 
intimate  with  Mr.  Carew." 


"  And  since  then  you  have  repented  ] " 

"  I  have  been  greatly  disturbed." 

"  Eather,"  she  said  slowly,  "  than  my  son 
should  marry  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Carew,  I 
would  see  him  in  his  grave." 

This  declaration  profoundly  agitated  me, 
so  far  did  it  go  to  confirm  me  in  my  suspi- 
cions. "I  asked  you  a  question  a  few 
moments  since,"  I  said,  "and  you  said  you 
would  wait  a  little  before  you  answered  it. 
Will  you  answer  it  now  ? " 

"  Your  question  was,  *  Had  a  painful  truth 
been  revealed  to  Mr.  Carew  when  he  was  a 
single  gentleman,  whether  it  might  have 
averted  evil  consequences  to  others.*  " 

"  You  have  stated  it  correctly." 

"  It  might  have  done,"  she  said.  "  But  it 
appeared  to  me  that  Mr.  Carew  was  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  attract  a  woman's  heart. 
I  often  said  to  myself,  *He  will  never  marry.' " 

"  You  were  mistaken." 

"  I  was ;  and  I  say  again  I  am  sorry."  She 
took  from  her  pocket  the  letter  I  had  given 
her  from  Mr.  Carew,  and  read  it  carefully 
and  slowly,  in  a  new  light  it  seemed  to  me. 
Even  when  she  had  finished  the  perusal  she 
did  not  immediately  speak,  but  sat  in  silent 
thought  awhile. 

"  I  am  not  a  tender-hearted  woman,"  she 
said,  "  and  not  easy  to  move  when  I  pledge 
myself.  Mr.  Carew's  father  behaved  well  to 
me,  and  fulfilled  his  promise  of  providing  for 
me  if  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so  after  the 
death  of  his  wife.  I,  on  my  part,  kept  the 
two  promises  I  made  him  when  I  entered 
his  service.  The  first  was  not  to  leave  his 
service  during  the  lifetime  of  his  wife ;  the 
second  not  to  divulge,  without  powerful 
cause,  the  secret  of  the  unhappy  inheritance 
he  feared  his  wife  had  transmitted  to  their  son. 
When  I  bade  farewell  to  Mr.  Gabriel  Carew 
in  EosemuUion,  I  saw  no  such  cause  for 
divulging  the  secret,  and  I  declined  to 
satisfy  my  young  master.  It  may  be  dif- 
ferent now,  and  I  may  be  tempted  to  satisfy 
you" 

"Out  of  your  sense  of  justice?"  I  ob- 
served. 

"Not  entirely.  Mr.  Carew's  letter  con- 
tains the  offer  of  a  reward." 

I  met  her  instantly  and  with  eagerness. 
"  I  am  prepared  to  pay  it." 

"  It  happens  that  I  am  in  need  of  a  sum 
of  money.  An  opportunity  is  open  to  my 
son  which  will  be  to  his  advantage,  but  I  am 
not  rich  enough  to  purchase  it. 

"  How  much  is.  needed  ] "  I  asked. 

She  named  a  sum  which  was  modest  in 
comparison  with  the  limit  which  GJabriel 
Carew  had  given  me,  and  I  at  once  consented 
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to  pay  it  to  her  for  her  information.  I  had 
money  with  me,  and  I  counted  out  the 
amount  she  required,  and  handed  it  to  her. 
After  ascertaining  that  it  was  correct,  she 
commenced. 

"When  I  accepted  the  situation  Mr. 
Carew  offered  me,  I  did  it  with  my  eyes  open. 
I  was  at  that  time  employed  in  a  lunatic 
asylum,  and  was  dissatisfied  with  my  rate  of 
pay.  Mr.  Carew  offered  me  higher  terms. 
His  wife  was  a  dangerous  woman,  and 
needed  constant  watching.  Properly  speak- 
ing, she  should  have  been  placed  in  an 
asylum,  but  the  thought  of  so  doing  was 
hateful  to  her  husband,  who  desired  to  keep 
his  domestic  affliction  from  public  knowledge. 
He  would  have  regarded  such  a  disclosure  as  an 
indelible  disgrace.  There  are  similar  secrets 
in  many  families.  At  the  time  he  married 
h^*  he  had  no  suspicion  that  her  blood  was 
tainted,  and  it  was  only  three  months  before 
the  birth  of  Gabriel  Carew  that  he  made  the 
discovery.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  the  particulars  ;  I  am  not  a 
prying  woman,  and  was  contented  with  what 
he  told  me.  When  he  made  the  dreadful 
discovery  he  and  his  wife  were  abroad,  and 
the  occasion  of  it,  so  far  as  I  could  gather, 
ran  in  this  fashion.  Mr.  Carew  was  occupy- 
ing a  house  in  Switzerland — he  was  rich  at  the 
time — and  was  entertaining  guests.  Among 
them  was  a  false  friend  who  was  managing 
his  affairs  in  England,  where  Mr.  Carew 
lived  for  the  greater  part  of  every .  year. 
Ultimately  this  friend  robbed  him  of  his  for- 
tune, which  Mr.  Carew  never  recovered, 
coming,  however,  into  another  later  on, 
which  enabled  him  to  purchase  the  estate  of 
Rosemullion.  One  evening  there  was  a  large 
party  in  Mr.  Carew' s  house,  in  which  his 
friend  was  stopping.  Mrs.  Carew  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  music,  and  there  was  a 
Tyrolean  air  for  which  she  had  an  infatua- 
tion. She  sang  and  played  it  again  and 
again,  and  became  much  excited.  It  is  not 
out  of  place  to  say  that  she  was  a  very  beau- 
tiful woman.  The  evening  passed  on,  and 
the  guests  had  departed.  All  but  one — her 
husband's  false  friend,  who  was  stopping  in 
the  house.  Either  his  duties  as  a  polite  host 
or  some  other  business  called  her  husband 
away,  and  Mrs.  Carew  and  this  friend  were 
left  alone.  Her  asked  her  to  play  and  sing 
again,  and  she  did  so  for  him ;  and  then  he 
made  love  to  her.  She  repulsed  him  indig- 
nantly, but  he  was  not  to  be  easily  daunted, 
and  a  climax  arrived,  when  he  grossly 
insulted  her.  This  roused  her  to  fui^y,  and 
she  caught  an  ornamental  dagger — but  a 
weapon  capable  of  mischief — from  the  table. 


and  would  have  plunged  it  into  his  heart  had 
he  not  caught  her  wrist  and  disarmed  her. 
He  flimg  the  dagger  away,  and  then  coolly 
told  her  that  her  husband  had  implicit  confi- 
dence in  him,  and  that  he  would  invent  a 
story  that  would  ruin  her.  He  told  her,  too, 
that  he  had  her  husband  in  his  power,  that 
she  and  he  were  at  his  mercy,  and  that 
he  could  beggar  them  at  any  moment.  There 
occurred  then  a  singular  change  in  her ;  her 
excitement  left  her,  and  she  became  as  cool 
as  he.  Deceived  by  this,  he  renewed  his  suit, 
but  she  held  him  l^k,  and  she  said  one  word 
to  him :  "  Wait  I "  To  wait  meant  to  hope, 
and  he  said  he  would  be  content  if  she  would 
play  and  sing  to  him  again.  She  did  so — ^the 
same  Tyrolean  air  she  had  sang  so  many 
times  on  this  evening.  Her  husband  came 
in,  and  the  scene  ended.  In  describing  it  I 
am  drawing  from  what  Mr.  Carew  told  me 
afterwards  in  England.  But  the  incident 
was  not  to  end  there.  Mr.  Carew  and  his 
wife  retired,  and  he,  awakening  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  missed  her  from  his  side.  He 
started  up,  and  saw  that  her  clothes  were 
gone.  At  the  moment  of  the  discovery  he 
heard  a  cry,  and  he  ran  from  the  room.  He 
saw  his  wife  approaching  him  ;  she  was  f idly 
dressed,  and  she  held  in  her  hand  the  orna- 
mental dagger,  which  was  stained  with  blood. 
There  was  a  smile  on  her  lips,  but  although 
he  stood  straight  in  front  of  her,  with  a 
candle  in  his  hand,  she  did  not  appear  to  see 
him.  She  passed  by  without  a  word  or  look 
of  recognition.  He  followed  her  to  their  bed- 
room, and  there  she  laid  the  dagger  aside, 
undressed,  and  went  to  bed.  She  had  been 
all  the  time  fast  asleep.  When  she  was  abed 
he  looked  at  the  blood-stains  on  the  dagger ; 
there  was  no  wound  upon  her  ;  from  whom 
came  the  blood — from  whence  the  cry  1  The 
direction  from  which  his  wife  had  come  was 
that  of  the  room  occupied  by  his  friend.  He 
went  there,  and  found  his  guest  just  reviving 
from  a  state  of  insensibility  caused  by  a  stab 
in  his  breast  while  he  was  asleep.  Mr. 
Carew  could  form  but  one  conclusion,  and  his 
sole  aim  now  was  that  the  matter  should  be 
kept  quiet.  In  this  he  succeeded,  having 
invented  a  story  which  his  friend  professed  to 
believe,  and  into  which  Mrs.  Carew's  name 
was  not  introduced.  It  suited  Mr.  Carew's 
friend  not  to  dispute  the  invented  story  ;  his 
wound  was  not  very  serious,  and  he  subse- 
quently repaid  the  injury  by  beggaring  the 
man  who  had  reposed  entire  confidence  in 
him,  and  whose  wife  he  had  attempted  to 
lead  to  her  ruin.  Mr.  Carew  could  not  immo- 
diately  question  his  wife,  for  the  next  morn- 
ing she  was  dangerously  ill.     The  ordinary 
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doctors  who  were  called  in  did  not  appear  to 
understand  the  case,  and  eventually  Mr. 
Carew  consulted  a  foreign  specialist  of 
renown,  who  informed  him  that  there  was 
insanitj  in  his  wife's  blood,  and  that  it  would 
most  likely  assume  a  phase  in  which  there 
would  be  danger  to  those  about  her.  This 
alarmed  Mr.  Carew,  not  for  his  own  sake,  but 
for  his  wife's.  There  was  a  law  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  which,  put  in  force,  would  have 
removed  Mrs.  Carew  from  his  care,  and  he 
made  haste  for  England,  where  he  would  feel 
safe.  Thus  far  in  his  wife's  illness  no  dan- 
gerous symptoms  were  visible,  and  he  flattered 
himself  into  the  belief  that  the  foreign  doctor 
was  wrong  in  the  opinion  he  had  given.  The 
most  marked  characteristic  of  the  disease 
manifested  itself  in  a  harmless  fashion,  being 
simply  a  sentimental  passion  for  the  Tyrolean 
air  Mrs.  Carew  had  sung  so  many  times  on 
the  night  when  the  hidden  seed  of  insanity 
began  to  grow.  Under  these  conditions 
Crabriel  Carew  was  born.  She  insisted  upon 
nursing  the  child,  which,  had  I  been  in  their 
service  at  the  time,  I  should  not  have  allowed. 
When  Gabriel  was  two  years  of  age,  the 
dangerous  symptoms  of  which  the  foreign 
doctor  had  warned  Mr.  Carew  began  to 
manifest  themselves,  and  I  was  engaged  as 
nurse.  Mr.  Carew  had  lost  his  fortune  then, 
but  he  was  not  entirely  without  means,  the 
largest  portion  of  which  was  spent  upon  his 
wife.  He  paid  me  liberally,  his  one  desire  in 
life  being  to  keep  the  skeleton  of  his  home  con- 
cealed, not  only  from  the  world,  but  from 
the  knowledge  of  his  son.  He  thought  that, 
growing  up  in  ignorance  of  his  mother's  con- 
dition, Gabriel  might  escape  the  contagion. 
I  thought  differently,  but  we  had  no  discus- 
sions on  the  subject.  He  had  engaged  me 
to  perform  a  certain  duty,  and  I  performed 
it — ^there  it  ended.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
consequences.  After  Mr.  Carew  took  posses- 
sion, of  RosemuUion  his  wife  became  worse  ; 
there  were  weeks  together  when  no  person  but 
I  could  approach  her  with  safety.  I  had 
perfect  control  over  her.  She  was  obedient, 
through  fear,  to  my  lightest  word.  It  was 
certainly  merciful  that  the  sad  secret, 
having  been  so  long  concealed  from  Gabriel, 
should  remain  so.  If  mischief  were  done,  it 
was  not  now  to  be  averted.  This  is  the 
explanation  of  Gabriel  Carew's  lonely  boyhood 
life,  and  it  will  possibly  help  to  explain  any 
strange  peculiarities  you  may  have  observed 
in  him.  I  do  not  consider  I  have  violated 
the  second  promise  I  gave  to  his  father — 
that  I  would  not  divulge  without  powerful 
cause  the  secret  of  Gabriel  Carew's  unhappy 
inheritance.     There  seems  to  me  here  to  be 


cause  sufficient  for  secrecy  not  to  be  any 
longer  observed.  My  tongue  being  now 
unsealed,  I  am  ready  to  reply  to  any 
questions  you  may  ask." 


XVI. 

Mrs.  Fortress's  statement  made  every- 
thing clear  to  me,  and  also  marked  out  for 
me  a  clear  path  of  duty.  Knowing  what  I 
now  knew,  it  would  have  been  an  act  of 
monstrous  wickedness  to  allow  Beginald  to 
marry  Mildred.  Never  could  I  hope  to  be 
forgiven  did  I  not  prevent  the  union. 
Better  that  my  son  should  live  a  life  of 
unhappiness  through  all  his  days  than  enter 
into  a  contract  which  would  doom  the 
unborn  to  madness — perhaps  to  crime.  It 
was  not  only  an  offence  against  man,  it  was 
an  offence  against  Grod.  The  task  before  me 
was  difficult,  I  knew;  but  I  must  face  it 
bravely  and  without  flinching.  Hearts 
would  be  broken  in  the  struggle — well, 
better  that  than  the  awful  consequences 
which  would  follow  such  a  marriage.  My 
own  heart  bled  as  I  contemplated  what  must 
occur  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

Thus  did  I  excitedly  reason  with  myself  in 
the  flrst  heat  of  the  revelation.  When  I 
became  cooler  I  saw  more  clearly  the  difficul- 
ties in  my  way.  What  evidence  had  I  to 
produce]  That  of  an  old  woman  who  bad 
given  me  certain  information — which  tallied 
with  my  own  suspicions — for  a  large  sum  of 
money.  A  cunning  woman,  to  supply  me 
with  what  she  saw  I  wished.  Cunning  from 
the  first.  Paid  liberally  —  nay,  extrava- 
gantly— always,  according  to  her  own  con- 
fession. Her  one  single  motive  in  the  matter 
from  first  to  last — ^money.  Was  it  likely, 
being  in  a  service  so  temptingly  remunerative, 
that  she  should  not  adopt  every  cunning 
means  to  retain  it  1  There  was  not  only  the 
immediate  pay,  but  the  prospect  of  a  reward 
which  would  make  her  comiortable  for  life. 
She  had  so  manoeuvred  that  she  gained  this 
reward.  During  the  lifetime  of  Crabriel 
Carew's  mother  Mrs.  Fortress  held  supreme 
power  over  her.  Her  son  was  only  allowed 
to  see  her  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  at 
intervals  of  weeks.  Even  her  husband  at 
the  bidding  of  this  clever  woman,  was  denied 
admittance  to  his  wife's  chamber.  What 
difficulty  was  there,  in  those  days  and  weeks  of 
seclusion,  to  so  oppress,  irritate,  and  torture 
the  poor  patient  as  to  compel  her  to  put  on 
the  semblance  of  madness — ^to  drive  her  into 
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it  indeed  f  Such  cases  were  not  unknown. 
Even  now,  from  time  to  time,  the  public 
heart  is  stirred  by  a  sudden  i<evelation  of 
such  atrocities. 

These  were  cogent  arguments  which  I  raised 
against  myself.  With  myself  in  my  son's  place 
I  should  confidently  advance  them,  and  should 
laugh  to  scorn  the  weak  opposition  which 
ivould  bar  my  way  to  happiness.  I  sighed  as 
I  thought.  The  obstacles  in  my  way  were 
every  moment  growing  more  formidable. 

These  were  not  the  only  arguments  against 
myself  which  occurred  to  me.  There  was 
Mrs.  Fortress's  conduct  when  she  left  Bose- 
mullion  after  the  death  of  her  mistress. 
Gabriel  Carew  had  made  a  pitiful  appeal  to 
her.  How  had  she  met  him )  By  assuming 
a  mysterious  air,  indicating  that  she  had 
the  key  to  a  secret  in  which  he  was 
vitally  interested,  but  that  she  did  not 
intend  to  give  it  to  him.  Why  had  she 
done  t^iis  1  Who  could  doubt  the  answer  to 
such  a  question  f  It  was  necessary  to  the  rdle 
she  had  adopted.  Any  other  course  would 
have  led  to  an  exposure  of  her  vile  scheme 
There  was  the  legacy  which  Mr.  Carew  left 
her  in  his  wilL  Were  the  real  truth  known  she 
might  be  deprived  of  it.  Therefore,  the  assump- 
tion of  mystery  in  her  last  interview  with 
Gabriel  Carew.     A  cunning  woman  indeed. 

Against  evidence  so  flimsy  there  was  a 
heavy  weight  of  testimony.  Was  not  Gabriel 
Carew  a  loving  husband  and  father  f  No 
person  could  dispute  it.  He  loved  his  wife 
and  child,  and  they  loved  him.  Was  he 
ever  known  to  commit  a  cruel  act  I  Never. 
Was  not  his  purse  ever  open  to  the  call  of 
charity  f  Innumerable  instances  that  such 
was  so  could  be  adduced.  Could  even  light 
acts  of  rudeness  and  incivility  be  laid  at  his 
doorf  What  was  the  worst  that  could  be 
said  of  him?  That  he  was  not  fond  of 
society,  that  he  was  a  recluse.  Could  not 
this  be  said  of  hundreds  of  estimable  men, 
and  was  it  ever  put  forth  as  a  distinct 
offence?  If  he  did  not  himself  go  into 
society,  did  he  prevent  his  wife  and  child 
from  doing  sol  On  the  contrary.  He 
encouraged  them  to  seek  amusement  which 
he,  a  grave  man  and  a  student,  possibly 
deemed  frivolous.  Fond  of  books,  seeking 
his  greatest  pleasures  in  them,  was  not  this 
distinctly  in  his  favour,  and  did  it  not  prove 
him  to  be  of  a  superior  nature  to  the  common 
herd  1  The  heaviest  charge  was  that  which, 
in  conversation  with  me,  he  had  brought 
against  himself — that  on  the  approach  of 
night  his  spirits  became  gloomy.  Slight 
grounds  indeed  for  so  serious  an  accusation 
as    insanity.      Madmen    were   proverbially 


cunning.  Grabriel  Carew  was  the  soul  of 
frankness,  himself  opening  up  discussions 
which  would  tell  against  him  were  he  not 
mentally  and  physically  sound  and  healthy. 
I  began  to  despair. 

These  reflections  did  not  all  pass  through 
my  mind  in  the  silence  which  followed  the 
conclusion  of  Mrs.  Fortress's  statement. 
They  are  the  summing-up  of  my  thoughts  at 
that  time  and  during  my  homeward  journey. 
Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Fortress  was  waiting 
patiently  for  me  to  put  any  questions  which 
might  occur  to  me. 

''  Beyond  yourself,  Mrs.  Fortress,"  I  said, 
'^  and  your  master  and  mistress,  was  there 
no  person  cognisant  with  Mrs.  Carew's 
condition  1 " 

''None,  sir,  with  the  exception  of  the 
foreign  doctor." 

''  Can  you  teU  me  his  name )  " 

''  I  do  not  know  it,  but  a  doctor  of  his 
learning  would  not  have  been  a  young  man 
when  Mr.  Carew  consulted  him,  and  it  is 
hardly  likely  he  would  be  now  living." 

"  True,"  I  said. 

''  Besides,"  she  added,  *'  his  experience  of 
Mrs.  Carew  could  have  been  but  slight. 
Almost  immediately  after  he  gave  Mr. 
Carew  his  opinion  of  my  mistress,  they  left 
for  England,  as  I  have  told  you." 

"  Yes,"  I  remarked,  "  and  he  may,  after 
all,  have  been  mistaken." 

She  shrank  a  little,  I  fancied,  but  she  said 
firmly,  "  He  may  have  been,  I  was  not." 

"  I  am  not  doubting  you,  Mrs.  Fortress," 
I  said. 

She  interposed  here  by  saying,  "  It  is  im- 
material whether  you  are  or  not.  The  facts 
ai*e  as  I  have  stated  them." 

''  I  understand,  of  course,  that  you  have 
spoken  honestly,  but  is  it  not  possible  you 
may  have  judged  wrongly." 

''  I  cannot  admit  it,  sir,"  she  replied  with 
calm  dignity.     "  It  is  not  possible." 

Certainly  she  maintained  her  ground.  I 
continued  my  inquiry. 

''  Before  Mr.  Carew  came  into  his  second 
fortune  he  lived  humbly  in  London  1 " 

"  Yes ;  in  poor  lodgings." 

''  Did  the  house  contain  other  lodgers  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"And  did  not  any  of  them  suspect  or 
discover  the  mystery  so  close  to  them  1 " 

''  In  my  belief  not  another  person  in  the 
house  had  any  suspicion." 

"  You  lived  for  many  years  in  Bose- 
mullion?" 

"  Yes." 

"Did  not  Mrs.  Carew  have  a  medical 
adviser  1 " 
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"  A  doctor  called  and  saw  her  from  time 
to  time." 

"  Was  he  not  aware  of  her  coodition } " 

"  He  was  not.  His  visits  were  a  mere 
matter  of  form,  and  he  frequently  called  at 
the  bouse  without  seeing  my  mistress." 

"  By  whose  directions  was  she  denied  t« 
himT' 

"  By  mine.  It  was  part  of  my  duty  to 
preserve  my  master's  secret." 

"  I  am  sure  you  did  your  duty,  Mrs. 
Fortress." 

Her  lip  curled.     She  did  not  thank  me. 

"  Did  this  doctor  ever  see  Mrs.  Carew 
alone  1 " 

"  Never.  I  took  care  always  to  be  present, 
and  I  always  prepared  my  mistress  for  hb 
visits,  warning  her  to  be  careful." 

"  Did  she  never  rebel  ?  " 

"  With  respect  to  the  doctor,  never.  I 
had  my  difficult  days  with  her,  but  tliat  was 
my  business,  and  mine  alone." 

"  He  must  have  been  a  careful  and 
conscientious  man,"    I    said  somewhat  sar- 

She  capped  me  by  replying,  "  His  accounts 
were  regularly  paid.  Perhaps  that  was 
sufficient  for  him." 


"  Perhaps,"  I  said,  and  I  could  not  avoid  a 
smile,  though  I  was  really  indignant.  "  Can 
you  tell  me  anything  more  to  guide  me  1  Do 
you  think  Jt  was  Mr.  Carew's  intention  to 
keep  his  son  in  complete  ignorance  of  this 
misfortune,  even  after  the  death  of  your 
mistress  t " 

"  I  am  not  positive.  My  master  died 
during  a  visit  to  Wales,  while  my  mistress 
was  still  living.  It  is  probable,  had  he  sur- 
vived his  wife,  that  he  would  have  spoken  to 
his  son  on  the  subject.  I  cannot  say  for 
certain,  but,  from  certain  words  he  once  u»ed 
I  believe  he  left  some  record  behind  him." 

This  suggestion  ai'oused  me. 

"Some  written  record T"   I  asked. 

"Yes." 

"Where  would  he  have  deposited  itl" 

"  In  Bosemullion  my  mast«r  had  his  pri- 
vate room,  into  which  no  one  was  allowed  to 
enter.  There  are  large  safes  built  in  the 
walls  of  that  room.  If  the  record  I  belieio 
my  master  made  is  found  anywhere,  it  will 
be  in  that  room.  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say,  sir.  I  have  told  you  all  I  know. 
Whether  you  believe  me  or  not  does  not 
concern  me.  When  you  see  Mr.  Gabriel,  sir, 
give  him  my  humble  duty." 


{To  be  eontinved.) 


■■SWEET  RECORDS.' 
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JIVERY  day  something  new 
is  introduced  into  farm- 
ing, and  yet  the  old  things 
are  not  driven  out.  Every 
one  knows  that  steam  is 
now  used  on  the  farm  for 
ploughing  and  threshing 
and  working  machinery 
at  the  f  armsteady  and  one  would  have  thought 
that  by  this  time  it  would  have  superseded 
all  other  motive  powers.  Yet  this  very  day  I 
counted  twenty  great  cart-horses  at  work  in 
one  ploughed  field.  They  were  all  in  pairs, 
harnessed  to  harrows,  rollers,  and  ploughs, 
and  out  of  the  twenty,  nineteen  were  dark- 
coloured.  Huge  great  horses,  broad  of  limb, 
standing  high  up  above  the  level  surface  of 
the  open  field,  great  towers  of  strength, 
almost  prehistoric  in  their  massiveness. 
Enough  of  them  to  drag  a  great  cannon  up 
into  a  battery  on  the  heights.  The  day 
before,  passing  the  same  farm — it  was  Sunday 
— a  great  bay  cart-horse  mare  standing 
contentedly  in  a  comer  of  the  yard  looked 
round  to  see  who  it  was  going  by,  and  the 
sun  shone  on  the  glossy  hair,  smooth  as  if 
it  had  been  brushed,  the  long  black  mane 
hung  over  the  arching  neck,  the  large  dark 
eyes  looked  at  us  so  quietly — a  real  English 
picture.  The  black  funnel  of  the  steam- 
engine  has  not  driven  the  beautiful  cart- 
horses out  of  the  fields.  They  have  been 
there  for  centuries  and  there  they  stay  ;  the 
notched,  broad  wheel  of  the  steam-plough 
has  but  just  begun  to  leave  its  trail  on  the 
earth.  New  things  come,  but  the  old  do 
not  go  away.  One  life  is  but  a  summer's 
day  compared  with  the  long  cycle  of  years 
of  agriculture,  and  yet  it  seems  that  a  whole 
storm,  as  it  were,  of  innovations  has  burst 
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upon  the  fields  even  since  I  can  recollect, 
and,  as  years  go,  I  am  still  in  the  green  leaf. 
The  laboiu*ing  men  used  to  tell  me  how  they 
went  reaping,  for  although  you  may  see 
what  is  called  reaping  still  going  on  at 
harvest-time,  it  is  not  reaping.  True  reap- 
ing is  done  with  a  hook  alone  and  the  hand, 
all  the  present  reaping  is  "vagging,"  with  a 
hook  in  one  hand  and  a  bent  stick  in  the 
other,  and  instead  of  drawing  the  hook  to- 
wards him  and  cutting  it,  the  reaper  chops 
at  the  straw  as  he  might  at  an  enemy. 
Then  came  the  reaping-machines  that  simply 
cut  the  wheat,  and  left  it  lying  flat  on  the 
ground,  which  were  constantly  altered  and 
improved.  Now  there  are  the  wire  and 
string  binders,  that  not  only  cut  the  corn, 
but  gather  it  together  and  bind  it  in  sheaves, 
a  vast  saving  in  labour.  Still  the  reaping- 
hook  endures  and  is  used  on  all  small  farms, 
and  to  some  extent  on  large  ones,  to  round 
off  the  work  of  the  machine ;  the  new  things 
come  but  the  old  still  remains.  In  itself, 
the  reaping-hook  is  an  enlarged  sickle,  and 
the  sickle  was  in  use  in  Koman  times,  and 
no  man  knows  how  long  before  that.  With 
it  the  reaper  cut  off  the  ears  of  the  wheat, 
only  leaving  the  tall  straw  standing,  much  as 
if  it  had  been  a  pruning-knife.  It  is  the 
oldest  of  old  implements — very  likely  it  was 
made  of  a  chip  of  flint  at  first,  and  then  of 
bronze,  and  then  of  steel,  and  now  at 
Sheffield  or  Birmingham  in  its  enlarged  form 
of  the  "  vagging "  hook.  In  the  hand  of 
Ceres  it  was  the  very  symbol  of  agriculture, 
and  that  was  a  goodly  time  ago.  At  this 
hour  they  say  the  sickle  is  still  used  in 
several  parts  of  England  where  the  object  is 
more  to  get  the  straw  than  the  ear. 

On  the  broad  page  of  some  ancient  illumi- 
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nated  manuscript,  centuries  old,  you  may- 
see  the  churl,  or  farmer's  man,  knocking 
away  with  his  flail  at  the  grain  on  the 
threshing-floor.  The  knock,  knocking  of 
the  flail  went  on  through  the  reigns  of  how 
many  kings  and  queens  I  do  not  know,  they 
are  all  forgotten,  God  wot,  down  to  the  edge 
of  our  own  times.  The  good  old  days  when 
there  was  snow  at  Christmas,  and  fairs  were 
held  and  pamphlets  printed  on  the  frozen 
Thames,  when  comets  were  understood  as 
fate,  and  when  the  corn  laws  starved  half 
England — those  were  the  times  of  the  flail. 
Every  barn,  and  there  were  then  barns  on 
every  farm,  tliink  of  the  number,  had  its 
threshing-floor  opposite  the  great  open  doors, 
and  all  the  dread  winter  through  the  flail 
resounded.  Men  looked  upon  it  as  their 
most  cherished  privilege  to  get  that  employ- 
ment in  the  bitter  dark  hours  of  the  hungry 
months.  It  was  life  itself  to  them :  to 
stand  there  swinging  that  heavy  bit  of  wood 
all  day  meant  meat  and  drink,  or  rather 
cheese  and  drink,  for  themselves  and 
families.  It  was  a  post  as  valued  as  a  civil 
list  pension  nowadays,  for  you  see  there 
were  crowds  of  men  in  these  corn  villages, 
but  only  a  few  of  them  could  get  barns  to 
snop  away  in. 

The  flail  is  made  of  two  stout  staves  of 
wood  jointed  with  leather.  They  had  flails 
of  harder  make  than  that,  harder  than  the 
iron  flails  used  in  the  wars  of  old  times,  i.e. 
Hunger,  Necessity,  Fate,  to  beat  them  on 
the  back,  and  thresh  them  on  the  floor 
of  the  earth.  The  corn  laws  are  gone,  half 
the  barns  are  gone,  our  granaries  now  are 
afloat,  steam  threshes  our  ricks — in  a  few 
days  doing  what  used  to  take  months,  and 
you  would  think  that  this  simple  implement 
would  have  disappeared  for  ever.  Instead 
of  which  flails  are  still  in  use  on  small 
farms — which  it  is  now  the  cry  to  multiply 
— for  knocking  out  little  quantities  of  grain 
for  feeding  purposes.  The  gleaners  used  to 
use  them  to  thresh  out  their  collections. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  a 
flail  if  anybody  had  a  mind  to  make  a 
museum  of  such  things,  and  if  the  force  of 
modem  ideas  should  succeed  in  dividing  the 
land  among  small  occupiers,  the  flail  w411 
become  as  common  as  ever. 

There  was  an  old  waggon  shown  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Show  in  London  said  to 
be  two  hundred  years  old,  probably  it  had 
had  so  many  new  wheels,  and  shafts,  and 
sides,  as  to  have  physiologically  changed  its 
constitution — still  there  were  waggons  in 
those  days,  and  there  are  waggons  now. 
Express  trains  go  by  in  a  great  hurry — the 


slow  waggons  gather  up  the  warm  hay  and 
the  yellow  wheat  just  as  they  did  hundreds 
of  years  since.  The  broad-browed  oxen 
guided  by  the  ancient  goad  draw  the  old 
wooden  plough  over  the  slopes  of  the  Downs, 
though  the  telegraph  wires  are  in  sight. 
You  may  see  men  sowing  broadcast  just  as 
they  did  a  thousand  years  ago  on  the  broad 
English  acres.  Yet  the  light  iron  plough, 
and  the  heavy  drill  with  its  four  horses,  the 
steam -plough,  winnowing  machines,  root- 
pulpers,  are  manufactured  and  cast  out  into  the 
fields,  and  machinery,  machinery,  machinery, 
still  increases. 

If  I  were  a  painter  I  should  like  to  paint 
all  this ;  I  should  like  to  paint  a  great  steam- 
ploughing  engine  and  its  vast  wheels,  with  its 
sweep  of  smoke  sometimes  drifting  low  over 
the  fallow,  sometimes  rising  into  the  air  in 
regular  shape,  like  the  pine-tree  of  Pliny  over 
Pompeii's  volcano.  A  wonderful  effect  it 
has  in  the  still  air ;  sweet  white  violets  in  a 
comer  by  the  hedge  still  there  in  all  their 
beauty.  For  I  think  that  the  immense 
realism  of  the  iron  wheels  makes  the  violet 
yet  more  lovely;  the  more  they  try  to 
tlrive  out  nature  with  a  fork  the  more  she 
returns,  and  the  soul  clings  the  stronger  to 
the  wild  flowers.  I  should  like  to  paint 
the  lessening  square  of  the  wheatfield,  the 
reaping-machine  continually  cutting  the 
square  smaller,  as  if  it  traversed  the  Greek 
fret.  People  of  the  easel  would  not  find  it 
easy  to  depict  the  half -green,  half -made  hay 
floating  in  the  air  behind  a  hay-making 
machine.  Sunlight  falls  on  the  modem 
implements  just  the  same  as  on  the  old 
wooden  plough  and  the  oxen.  To  be  true, 
pictures  of  our  fields  should  have  them  both, 
instead  of  which,  all  the  present  things  are 
usually  omitted,  and  we  are  presented  with 
landscapes  that  might  date  from  the  first 
George.  Turner  painted  the  railway-train 
and  made  it  at  once  ideal,  poetical,  and 
classical.  His  Bain,  Steam,  and  Speed,  which 
displays  a  modem  subject,  is  a  most  wonderful 
picture.  If  a  man  chose  his  hour  rightly, 
the  steam-plough  under  certain  atmospheric 
conditions  would  give  him  as  good  a  subject 
as  a  Great- Western  train.  He  who  has  got 
the  sense  of  beauty  in  his  eye  can  fiind  it  in 
things  as  they  really  are,  and  needs  no 
stagey  time  of  artificial  pastorals  to  furnish 
him  with  a  sham  nature.  Idealise  to  the 
full,  but  idealise  the  real,  else  the  picture  is 
a  sham. 

All  the  old  things  remain  on  the  farm,  but 
the  village  is  driven  out — the  village  that 
used  to  come  as  one  man  to  the  reaping. 
Machinery  has  not  altered  the  earth,  but  it 
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has  nttered  the  conditions  of  men's  lives,  and 
HB  Mork  decreases,  so  men  decrease.  Home 
go  to  the  cities,  some  emigrate ;  tlie  young 
men  drift  away  and  there  is  none  of  that 
home  life  that  there  used  to  be.  They  are 
going  to  try  to  re-settle  our  land  by  altering 
the  laws.  MoEt  certainty  the  laws  ought  to 
be  altered,  and  must  be  altered,  still  it  is 
evident  to  any  one  of  dispassionate  thought, 
while  such  immense  quantities  of  gold  are 
sent  away  from  us,  profit  cannot  be  made  in 
farming  either  small  or  great.  The  crop  is 
the  same  in  either  case,  and  if  there  is  no 


that  once.  The  British  bull-dog 
growled  in  his  countenance — -very  likely 
pleasantness  itself  to  those  he  knew,  grim- 
ncBs  itself  to  others.  The  sunlight  fell  full 
into  the  bam,  the  great  doors  wide  open ; 
there  were  sacks  on  the  other  side  of  the 
door  piled  up  inside,  a  heap  of  grain,  and 
two  men  turning  the  winches  of  a  winnowing 
machine.  New  hats  but  old  faces.  Could 
his  great- great-grandfather  have  been  dug 
up  and  set  io  that  bam  door  he  would 
have  looked  just  the  same,  so  would  the 
sacks,  and  the  wheat,  and  the  sunshine.     At 


sale  for  the  produce  it  matters  very  little 
whether  you  farm  four  acres  or  foiu- 
hundred. 

New  hats  and  jackets,  but  the  same  old 
faces.  A  stout  old  farmer  sat  at  the  side  of 
his  bam  door  on  the  hatch,  leaning  against 
the  post.  His  body  was  as  rotund  as  a  full 
sack  of  wheat,  his  great  chin  and  his  great 
cheekd  were  full ;  a  man  very  solidly  set,  as 
it  were,  and  he  eyed  me,  a  stranger,  as  I 
passed  down  the  lane,  with  mistrust  and 
suspicion  in  every  line  of  his  face.  Out  of 
the  hunting  season  a  stranger  might  perhaps 
have  been  seen  there  once  in  six  months,  and 


the  market-town,  where  the  auctioneer's 
hammer  goe.s  tap,  tap,  over  bullocks  and 
sheep,  crowds  of  men  gather  together, 
fiLrmers,  and  bailiffs,  and  shepherds,  drovers 
and  labourers,  and  their  clothes  are  different, 
but  there  are  the  same  old  weather-beaten 
faces.  Faces  that  you  may  see  in  the  ancient 
illuminated  manuscripts,  in  the  realistic  wood 
engravings  of  early  printed  books,  in  the 
etchings  of  last  century,  the  same  lines  and 
expression.  The  earth  has  marked  them  all. 
In  a  modem  country  sketch  or  picture 
you  would  jiot  find  them,  they  would  be 
smoothed  away — drawingroom  faces,  made 
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transparent,  in  attitudes  like  easy-limbed 
girls  delicately  proportioned.  These  are  not 
country  people.  Country  people  are  the 
same  now  in  appearance  as  when,  the  old 
artists  honestly  drew  them:  sturdy  and 
square,  bulky  and  slow,  no  attitudes,  no 
drawing-room  grace,  no  Christmas  card 
glossiness;  somewhat  stiff  of  limb,  with  a 
distinct  flavour  of  hay  and  straw  about  them, 
and  no  enamel.  In  the  villages  cottagers 
have  no  ideas,  of  tastefully  disposing  their 
mantles  about  their  shoulders,  or  of  dressing 
for  the  occasion.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
describe  the  form  of  a  middle-aged  cottage 
woman  on  a  stormy  day,  with  a  large,  greenish 
umbrella,  a  round  bonnet,  huge  and  enclosing 
all  the  head,  back,  and  sides,  like  the  vast 
helm  of  the  knights,  a  sort  of  circular  cloak, 
stout  ankles  well  visible,  and  sometimes 
pattens ;  the  wearer  inside  all  this  decidedly 
bulky,  and  the  whole  apparatus  coming  along 
through  mud  and  rain  with  great  deliberation. 
Inside  the  round  bonnet  a  ruddy,  apple- 
cheeked  face,  just  such  a  one  as  used  to  go 
to  mass  in  Sir  John  the  priest's  time, 
before  the  images  were  knocked  out  of  the 
rood  loft  at  the  church  there.  The  boys  and 
girls  play  in  the  ditches  till  they  go  to  school, 
and  they  play  in  the  hedges  and  (fitches  every 
hour  they  can  get  out  of  school,  and  the 
moment  their  time  is  up  they  go  to  work 
among  the  hedges  and  ditches,  and  though 
they  may  have  had  to  read  standard  authors 
at  school,  no  sooner  do  they  get  among  the 
furrows  than  they  talk  hedge  and  ditch 
language.  They  do  not  talk  Pope,  or  Milton, 
or  Addison ;  they  "  knaaws,"  "  they-be  a- 
gwoin  thur,"  it's  a  "geat,"  and  a  "vield," 
and  a  "vurrow."  These  are  the  old  faces 
you  see,  the  same  old  powers  are  at  work  to 
fashion  them.  Heavy,  blind  blows  of  the 
Wind,  the  Kain,  Frost,  and  Heat,  have 
beaten  up  their  faces  in  rude  repovsie  work. 
They  have  nails  in  their  boots,  but  new  hats 
on  their  heads ;  he  who  paints  them  aright 
should  paint  the  old  nailed  boots  but  also  the 
new  hats  and  the  Waltham  watches.  Why 
do  they  not  read  ?  All  have  been  taught, 
and  curious  as  the  inconsistency  may  seem, 
they  all  value  the  privilege  of  being  able  to 
read  and  write,  and  yet  they  do  not  exercise 
it,  except  in  a  casual,  random  way.  I  for 
one,  when  the  public  schools  began  all  through 
the  rural  districts,  thought  that  at  last  the 
printing  press  was  going  to  reach  the  country 
people.  In  a  measure  it  has  done  so,  but  in 
a  flickering,  uncertain  manner;  they  read 
odd  bits  which  come  drifting  to  their  homes 
in  irregular  ways,  just  as  people  on  the 
coast   light   their   fires   with   fragments    of 


wreck,  chance-thrown  by  the  stormy  spring- 
tides on  the  beach.  So  the  fire  of  the  mind 
in  country  places  is  fed  with  chips  and 
splinters,  and  shapeless  pieces  that  do  not  fit 
together,  and  no  one  sits  down  to  read.  I 
think  I  see  two  reasons  why  country  people 
do  not  read,  the  first  of  which,  thanks  be  to 
Allah,  will  endure  for  ever ;  the  second  may 
perhaps  disappear  in  time,  when  those  who 
make  books  come  to  see  what  is  wanted. 

First,  nature  has  given  them  so  much  to 
read  out  of  doors,  such  a  vast  and  ever- 
changing  picture-book,  that  white  paper 
stained  with  black  type  indoors  seems  dry 
and  without  meaning.  A  barn-yard  chan- 
ticleer and  his  family  afPords  more  matter 
than  the  best  book  ever  written.  -His  coral 
red  comb,  his  silvery  scaled  legs,  his  reddened 
feathers,  and  his  fiery  attitudes,  his  jolly 
crow,  and  all  his  ways — there's  an  illustrated 
pamphlet,  there's  a  pictureblock-book  for  you 
in  one  creature  only !  Reckon  his  family,  the 
tender  little  chicks,  the  enamelled  eggs,  the 
feeding  every  day,  the  roosting,  the  ever- 
present  terror  of  the  red  wood-dog  (as  the 
gipsies  call  the  fox)  here's  a  Chronicon 
Nuremhergense  with  a  thousand  wood-cuts; 
a  whole  history.  This  seems  a  very  simple 
matter,  and  yet  it  is  true  that  people  become 
intensely  a1x»orbed  in  watching  and  living 
with  such  things.  Add  to  these  the  veined 
elms,  whose  innumerable  branches  divide  like 
the  veins  or  the  nerves  of  a  physiological 
diagram,  or  like  sprays  of  delicate  sea-weed, 
slow  turning  from  their  winter  outline  to 
the  soft  green  shading  of  summer;  add  to 
these  the  upspringing  of  the  wheat  and  its 
slow  coming  to  that  maturity  of  gold  which 
marks  the  fulness  of  the  year;  consider, 
then,  the  incomparable  beauty  of  the  mowing 
grass.  Now  remember  that  they  live  among 
these  things,  and  by  daily  iteration  the 
dullest  mind  becomes  wrapt  up  in  and  welded 
to  them.  Black  type  on  white  paper  is  but 
a  flat  surface  after  these.  Secondly,  the 
books  and  papers  themselves,  made  and 
printed  in  such  enormous  quantities,  do  not 
touch  a  country  mind.  They  have  such  a 
cityfied  air.  Very  correct,  very  scientific, 
and  extremely  well  edited,  but  thin  in  the 
matter.  Something  so  stagey — you  may  see 
it,  for  instance,  in  the  books  for  children 
introducing  fairies,  which  fairies  have  short 
skirts  and  caper  about  exactly  like  a  panto- 
mime among  stage  frogs  and  stage  mush- 
rooms, and  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  artist 
who  drew  them,  and  the  author  who  wrote 
of  them,  actually  drew  their  inspiration  from 
the  boards  of  a  theatre.  They  have  never 
dreamed  among  the  cowslips  of  the  real  fields, 
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they  have  never  watched  the  ways  of  the 
birds  from  under  an  oak.  Children  instinc- 
tively bee  that  these  toy-books  are  not 
natiuul,  and  do  not  cai'e  for  them ;  they  may 
be  illustrated  in  gold  and  colours,  sumptuously 
got  up  and  yet  they  are  failures.  Children 
do  not  take  these  to  bed  with  them.  I  have 
seen  this  myself ;  I  bought  so  many  books 
to  please  children,  but  could  never  do  it  till 
by  chance  some  one  sent  a  little  American 
toy-book,  The  History  of  the  Owl  and  his 
Little  O/ie,  and  the  Ifanccuvres  of  tlie  Fox, 
This  had  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  the  woods 
in  it,  and  was  read  and  re-read  for  a  year. 
Only  the  other  day  a  lady  was  telling  me 
much  the  same  thing,  how  she  had  bought 
book  after  book  but  could  never  hit  on  any- 
thing to  please  her  little  boy,  till  at  last  she 
found  an  Ajnerican  publication,  roughly 
illustrated,  which  he  always  had  by  him. 
It  is  very  strange  that  the  art  of  the  old- 
fashioned  book  for  children  has  gone  over  to 
New  York,  which  seems  to  us  the  land  of 
newness. 

For  grown-up  people  the  modern  books 
which  are  sent  out  in  such  numbers,  often 
very  cheap,  have  likewise  an  artificial  cityfied 
air  so  obviously  got  up  and  theatrical,  such 
a  mark  of  machinery  on  them,  all  stamped 
and  chucked  out  by  the  thousand,  that  they 
have  no  attraction  for  a  people  who  live 
with  nature,  and  even  in  old  age  retain  a 
certain  childlike  faith  in  honesty  and  genuine 
work.  The  reprints  of  good  old  authors, 
too,  which  may  be  had  for  a  few  pennies 
now,  are  so  edited  away  that  all  the  golden 
ring  of  the  metal  is  clipped  out  of  them. 
Overlaid  with  notes,  and  analyses,  and  critical 
exegesis,  the  original  throb  of  the  author's 
heart  has  disappeared  from  these  polished 
bones.  Just  to  suggest  the  book  that  would 
please  the  country  reader,  look  for  a  moment 
at  those  works  which  came  into  existence 
at  the  very  first  dawn  of  printing — those 
volumes  with  strongly  drawn  and  Diirer- 
like  illustrations,  very  rough,  and  without 
perspective,  but  whose  meaning  is  at  once 
understood,  and  which  somehow  convey  what 
I  may  call  a  genuine  impression.  Any 
countryman  would  tell  you  at  once  that  the 
illustrations  of  half  the  books  of  the  present 
day  are  mere  vamped-up  shallowness,  drawn 
from  a  city  man's  mind  in  a  city  room  by 
gaslight.  You  mus  t  consider  that  the  countrj'- 
man  who  lives  out  of  doors,  and  always 
with  nature,  is,  as  regards  his  reading,  very 
much  in  the  same  mental  position  as  the 
people  who  lived  four  hundred  years  ago — 
in  the  days  when  costly  and  rare  manu- 
scripts, few  and  far  between,  chained  to  the 


desk,  were  just  being  superseded  by  printed 
books  at  a  fifth  the  price,  which  could  be 
actually  bought  and  carried  home.  Till 
quite  lately  so  few  books  have  circulated  in 
country  places  that  they  may  be  said  to  have 
been  like  these  old  manuscripts.  The  early 
printed  books  were  simply  the  manuscripts 
printed,  and  that  is  why  they  remain  to  this 
day  the  finest  specimens  of  typography,  quite 
incomparable  and  not  to  be  approached  by 
present-day  printers.  The  art  of  the  scribe, 
elaborated  through  centuries,  had  reached  a 
marvellous  perfection ;  the  first  printer  copied 
them — ^the  magic  Fust  actually  sold  his  first 
books  as  manuscripts.  Since  printers  have 
only  copied  printers,  books  have  steadily 
declined  in  excellence.  I  have  been  obliged 
to  use  the  outside  to  suggest  the  inside — 
country  readers  want  that  which  is  genuine, 
honest,  and,  in  a  word,  really  good ;  you 
cannot  please  them  with  vamped-up  book 
making.  Two  books  occur  to  me  at  this 
moment  which  would  be  greatly  appreciated 
in  every  country  home,  from  that  of  the 
peasant  who  has  just  begun  to  read  to  the 
houses  of  well-educated  and  well-to-do  people, 
if  they  only  knew  of  their  existence  and 
their  contents,  of  course  provided  they  were 
cheap  enough,  for  country  people  have  to  be 
careful  of  their  money  nowadays.  I  allude 
to  Darwin's  Climbing  Plnnts  and  to  his  JSartfi 
Worms  ;  these  are  astonishing  works  of  sin- 
gular patience  and  careful  observation.  The 
first  gives  most  fascinating  facts  about  such 
a  common  plant,  for  example,  as  the  hedge 
bryony  and  the  cu*cular  motion  of  its  tendrils. 
Any  farmer,  for  instance,  will  tell  you  that 
the  hop-bine  will  insist  upon  going  round  the 
pole  in  one  direction,  and  you  cannot  per- 
suade it  to  go  the  other.  These  circular  move- 
ments seem  almost  to  resemble  those  of  the 
planets  about  their  centre,  all  things  down 
to  the  ether  seem  to  have  a  rotatory  motion ; 
and  some  foreign  plants  which  he  grew  send 
their  far  extended  tendrils  round  and  round 
with  so  patent  a  movement,  that  you  can  see 
it  hour  by  hour  like  the  hand  of  a  clock. 
Perhaps  the  little  book  on  earth  worms  is 
a  yet  more  wonderful  achievement  of  this 
great  genius,  who  had  not  only  untiring 
patience  to  observe  and  verify,  but  also 
possessed  imagination,  and  could  thereby  see 
the  motive  idea  at  work  behind  the  facts. 
At  first  it  has  a  repellent  sound,  but  we 
(juickly  learn  how  clumsy  and  prejudiced 
have  been  our  views  of  the  despised  worm 
thrown  up  by  every  ploughshare. 

1  have  spoken  of  the  veined  elms  and  their 
thousand,  thousand  branches  that  divide  like 
the  nerves — from  each   of    these   nerves   of 
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living  wood  there  has  fallen  its  breathing 
lungs  of  leaf.  Where  are  these  million 
leaves  1  B7  night  the  worm  has  drawn  them 
into  his  gallery  beneath  the  surface,  and 
they  have  formed  his  food  to  again  become 
the  richest  guano,  to  help  the  succulent 
growth  of  green  grass  and  corn.  Merely 
for  profit  aloDe,  the  profit  of  this  digested 
food  for  plants,  the  agriculturist  should 
preserve  some  trees  that  their  leaves  may 
thus  be  applied.  The  despised  worm,  the 
lowly  worm,  is  actually  so  exquisitely  organ- 
ised that  the  whole  of  its  body  is  sensitive 
to  light,  and  is  as  conscious  of  the  ray  as 
the  pupil  of  your  own  eye.     Here  is  great 


and  good  work  like  that  of  those  classies,  the 
manuscripts  of  which  were  the  first  to  be 
copied  by  the  early  printers,  and  books  like 
this' would  be  well  thumbed  of  the  country 
reader, 

la  a  degree  the  interior  of  the  country 
bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  state  of 
Spain.  Of  that  sunny  laud,  travellers  tell 
us  the  strangest  inconsistencies  of  the  people 
and  natural  products.  It  is  an  arid  land, 
without  verdure,  nothing  but  prickly  aloes 
and  scattered  orange-groves,  mere  dots  in  a 
simbumt  expanse.  Silver  and  gold  abound, 
and  every  other  metal,  yet  none  of  the  mines 
pay  except  the  qnickeilver,     A  rich  soil  is 
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uncultivated,  and  every  natural  advantage 
thrown  away.  There  are  railways,  and 
engines,  and  telegraphs,  and  books,  but  the 
populace  are  still  Spaniards,  conservative  in 
traditions,  and  wedded  to  old  customs ;  often 
nominally  Republican,  but  in  fact  of  the 
ancient  creeds  and  ways.  Like  this  in  lesser 
degree,  everything  among  our  green  leaves 
and  golden  wheat  is  in  a  confused  mixture, 
at  once  backwards  and  forwards,  progressive 
and  retrograde.  Here  is  some  of  the  best 
soil  in  the  world,  numerous  natural  advan- 
tages, close  proximity  to  immense  markets, 
such  as  London.  There  seem  mines  of  gold 
and  silver  in  every  acre,  yet  there  is  a 
crushing  poverty  among  the  farmers,  and 
exacting  poverty  among  their  dependents — 
the  labourers.  Every  farm  may  be  said  to 
be  within  reach  of  railway  communication, 
yet  the  producers  know  nothing  of  their 
customers.  The  country  wishes  new  land 
laws  to  abolish  the  last  vestiges  of  feudalism, 
and  is  beginning  to  unite  against  tithes,  and 
in  the  same  breath  votes  conservative  and 
places  a  conservative  government  in  office. 
It  would  break  down  the  monopoly  of  the 
railways,  and  at  the  same  time  would  like  a 
monopoly  of  protection  for  itself.  It  has 
learned  to  read  and  does  not  buy  books. 
Science  has  been  shouted  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  chemistry,  and 
I  know  not  what,  called  to  the  assistance  of 
the  farmer,  and  every  day  we  are  drifting 
more  and  more  backwards  into  the  rule-of- 
thumb  methods  of  our  forefathers.  No 
anarchy,  happily — omitting  that  there  is  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Spain.  For  an  instance, 
in  the  daily  papers  it  has  become  as  common 
as  possible  to  see  an  advertisement  of  farm- 
house apartments  to  let.  Nvunbers  of  farm 
people  look  forward  to  their  letting  season  in 
the  same  way  as  at  the  seaside  and  in 
London.  This  is  an  immense  breach  in  the 
ancient,  isolated  manners  of  country  life. 
The  old  farmers,  and  only  a  very  little  time 
ago,  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  flying 
as  of  opening  their  doors  to  strangers,  and 
indeed  their  rooms  were  scarcely  furnished 
in  a  way  to  receive  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  farm-houses  are  empty  altogether, 
and  the  land  is  untilled,  because  it  cannot 
be  let  at  any  price,  and  lapsing  backwards  into 
barbarism.  Everything  used  to  be  so  fixed  : 
there  was  a  sort  of  caste  of  farmers.  A 
man  born  in  a  farm-house  never  thought  of 
anything  else  but  farming,  and  waited  and 
waited  perhaps  till  he  was  grey,  to  get  a 
farm ;  now  there  are  few  who  have  such 
fixed  ideas,  they  are  ready  to  take  a  chance 
at  home  or  abroad.     Yet  it  is  the  same  old 


country,  and  with  the  new  ways  and  science, 
and  learning,  and  civilisation,  it  is  as  w^ith 
the  machinery,  they  are  all  sunk  and  lost  in 
the  firm  old  lines.  It  is  all  changed  and 
just  the  same.  What  a  clamour  ther^  used 
to  be  about  the  damage  done  by  the  hares 
.  and  rabbits  to  the  crops  !  By  and  by  Pai*- 
liament  said,  **  Shoot  the  hares  and  rabbits." 
To  work  they  went  and  demolished  them, 
and  now,  lo  1  there  is  a  feeling  getting  about 
that  we  don't  want  to  be  rid  of  all  the  hares 
and  rabbits.  Hares  are  almost  formed  on 
purpose  to  be  good  sport,  and  make  a  jolly 
good  dish,  a  pleasant  addition  to  the  cease- 
less round  of  mutton  and  beef,  to  which  the 
dead  level  of  civilisation  reduces  us.  Ck>ursing 
is  capital,  the  harriers  first-rate.  Now  ever}' 
man  who  walks  about  the  fields  is  more  or  less 
at  heart  a  sportsman,  and  the  farmer  having 
got  the  right  of  the  gun  he  is  not  unlikely  to 
become  to  some  extent  a  game  preserver. 
When  they  could  not  get  it  they  wanted  to 
destroy  it,  now  they  have  got  it  they  want 
to  keep  it.  The  old  feeling  coming  up  again 
— the  land  reasserting  itself,  Spain  you  see 
— down  with  feudalism,  but  let  us  have  the 
game.  Look  down  the  long  list  of  hounds 
kept  in  England,  not  one  of  which  could  get 
a  run  were  it  not  for  the  good-will  of  the 
farmers,  and  indeed  of  the  labourers.  Hunt- 
ing is  a  mimicry  of  the  mediaeval  chase,  and 
this  is  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  socialist, 
yet  every  man  of  the  fields  loves  to  hear  the 
horn  and  the  burst  of  the  hounds.  Never 
was  shooting,  for  instance,  carried  to  such 
perfection,  perfect  guns  made  with  scientific 
accuracy,  plans  of  campaign  among  the 
pheasants  set  out  with  diagrams  as  if  there 
was  going  to  be  a  Battle  of  Blenheim  in  the 
woods.  To  be  a  successful  sportsman  now- 
adays you  must  be  a  well-drilled  veteran, 
never  losing  presence  of  mind,  keeping  your 
nerve  under  fire — flashes  to  the  left  of  you, 
reports  to  the  right  of  you,  shot  whistling 
from  the  second  line — a  hero  amid  the  cease- 
less rattle  of  musketry  and  the  ''dun  hot 
breath  of  war."  Of  old  time  the  knight 
had  to  go  through  a  long  course  of  instruc- 
tions. He  had  to  acquire  the  ttianege  of  his 
steed,  the  use  of  the  lance  and  sword,  how 
to  command  a  troop,  and  how  to  besiege  a 
castle.  Till  perfect  in  the  arts  of  war  and 
complete  in  the  minutiae  of  falconry  and  all 
the  terms  of  the  chase,  he  could  not  take  bis 
place  in  the  ranks  of  men.  The  English 
country  gentleman  who  now  holds  something 
the  same  position  socially  as  the  knight,  is 
not  a  sportsman  till  he  can  use  the  breech- 
loader with  terrible  effect  at  the  pheastait- 
shoot,  till  he  can  wield  the  salmon-rod,  or 


ride  better  than  any  PerBian.  Never  were 
people— people  in  the  widest  sense — fonder 
of  horees  aad  dogs,  and  every  kiud  of  aniiDal 
than  at  the  present  day.  The  town  has 
gone  out  into  the  country,  but  the  country 
has  also  penetrated  the  mind  of  the  town, 
Xo  sooner  has  a  man  made  a  little  money  in 


the  city  than  away  be  rushes  to  the  fields 
and  rivers,  and  nothing  would  so  deeply  hurt 
the  pride  of  the  nouveaux  ric/iet  as  to  in- 
tsinuati!  that  he  wait  not  quite  fully  imbued 
with  the  npirit  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
country.  If  you  told  him  he  was  ignorant 
of  books  be  might  take  that  as  a  compUment; 
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if  you  suggested  in  a  sidelong  way  that  he 
did  not  understand  horses  he  would  never 
more  be  friends  with  you  again. 

Nothing  has  died  out,  but  everything  has 
grown  stronger  that  appertains  to  the  land. 
Heraldry,  for  instance,  and  genealogy,  county 
history — people  don't  want  to  be  sheriffs 
now,  but  they  would  very  much  like  to  be 
able  to  say  one  of  their  ancestors  was  sheriff 
so  many  centuries  ago.  The  old  crests,  the 
old  coats  of  arms,  are  more  thought  of  than 
ever ;  every  fragment  of  antiquity  valued. 
Almost  everything  old  is  of  the  country, 
either  of  the  mansion  or  of  the  cottage ;  old 
silver  plate,  and  old  china,  and  works  of  the 
old  masters  in  the  one,  old  books,  old  furni- 
ture, old  clocks  in  the  other. 

The  sweet  violets  bloom  afresh  every  spring 
on  the  mounds,  the  cowslips  come,  and  the 
happy  note  of  the  cuckoo,  the  wild  rose  of 
midsummer,  and  the  golden  wheat  of  August. 
It  is  the  same  beautiful  old  country  always 
new.  Neither  the  iron  engine  nor  the 
wooden  plough  alter  it  one  iota,  and  the 
love  of  it  rises  as  constantly  in  our  hearts  as 
the  coming  of  the  leaves.  The  wheat  as  it 
is  moved  from  field  to  field,  like  a  quarto 
folded  four  times,  gives  us  in  the  mere 
rotation  of  crops  a  fresh  garden  every  year. 
You  have  scented  the  beanfield  and  seen  the 
slender  heads  of  barley  droop.  The  useful 
products  of  the  field  are  themselves  beautiful ; 
the  sanfoin,  the  blue  lucerne,  the  blood-red 
trifolium,  the  clear  yellow,  of  the  mustard, 
give  more  definite  colours,  and  all  these  are 
the  merely  useful,  and,  in  that  sense,  the 
plainest  of  growths.  There  are,  then,  the 
poppies,  whose  wild  brilliance  in  July  days 
is^  not  surpassed  by  any  hue  of  Spain. 
Wild  charlock — a  clear  yellow — pink  pim- 
pernels, pink  streaked  convolvulus,  great 
white  convolvulus,  double-yellow  toad  flax, 
blue  borage,  broad  rays  of  blue  chicory,  tall 
com  cockles,  azure  corn  flowers,  the  great 
mallow,  almost  a  bush,  purple  knapweed — I 
will  make  no  further  catalogue,  but  there 
are  pages  more  of  flowers,  great  and  small, 
that  grow  at  the  edge  of  the  plough,  from 
the  coltsfoot  that  starts  out  of  the  clumsy 
clod  in  spring  to  the  white  clematis.  Of  the 
broad  surface  of   the  golden  wheat  and  its 


glory  I  have  already  spoken,  yet  these  flower- 
encircled  acres,  these  beautiful  fields  of  peace- 
ful wheat,  are  the  battlefields  of  life.  For 
these  fertile  acres  the  Romans  built  their 
cities  and  those  villas  whose  mosaics  and 
hypocausts  are  exposed  by  the  plough,  and 
formed  straight  roads  like  the  radii  of 
a  wheel  or  the  threads  of  a  geometrical 
spider's  web.  Thus  like  the  spider  the 
legions  from  their  centre  marched  direct 
and  quickly  conquered.  Next  the  Saxons, 
next  the  monk-slaying  Danes,  next  the 
Normans,  in  chain-mail — one,  two,  three 
heavy  blows — came  to  grasp  these  golden 
acres.  Dearly  the  Normans  loved  them, 
they  gripped  them  firmly  and  registered  them 
in  Domesday  Book.  They  let  not  a  hide 
escape  them;  they  gripped  also  the  mills 
that  ground  the  corn.  Do  you  think  such 
blood  would  have  been  shed  for  barren 
wastes  I  No,  it  was  to  possess  these  harvest- 
laden  fields.  The  wheatfields  are  the  battle- 
fields of  the  world.  If  not  so  openly  invaded 
as  of  old  time  the  struggle  between  nations 
is  still  one  for  the  ownersliip  or  for  the  control 
of  corn.  When  Italy  became  a  vineyard  and 
could  no  more  feed  the  armies,  slowly  power 
slipped  away  and  the  great  empire  of  Rome 
spUt  into  many  pieces.  It  has  long  been 
foreseen  that  if  ever  England  is  occupied 
with  a  great  war  the  question  of  our  com 
supply,  so  largely  derived  from  abroad,  will 
become  a  weighty  matter.  Happy  for  us 
that  we  have  wheat-growing  colonies  I  Ab 
persons,  each  of  us,  in  our  voluntary  or 
involuntary  struggle  for  money,  is  really 
striving  for  those  little  grains  of  wheat  that 
lie  so  lightly  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Com 
is  coin  and  coin  is  corn,  and  whether  it  be  a 
labourer  in  the  field,  who  no  sooner  receives 
his  weekly  wage  than  he  exchanges  it  for 
bi-ead,  or  whether  it  be  the  financier  in 
Lombard  Street  who  loans  millions,  the 
object  is  really  the  same — ^wheat.  All  ends  in 
the  same  :  iron  mines,  coal  mines,  factories, 
furnaces,  the  counter,  the  desk — no  one  can 
live  on  iron,  or  coal,  or  cotton — the  object 
is  really  sacks  of  wheat.  Therefore,  to  the 
eye  of  the  mind  they  are  not  sacks  of  wheat, 
but  filled  to  the  brim  like  those  in  the  magic 
caves  of  the  Arabian  lights,  with  gold. 

KlCHAKD   JeFFEBIES. 


/ippointea  to  ngnr  oy  a  King  or  a  queen, 
By  a  king  or  a  queen  appointed  to  fight. 
Sure  never  a  captain  was  like  this  brave  knight. 

He  pulled  off  his  slippers  and  wrapper  of  silk. 
And,  foaming  as  furious  as  whisked  new  milk. 
Says  he  to  his  lady,  "  My  lady,  I'll  go : 
My  company  calls  me ;  you  must  not  say  no." 
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With  eyes  all  m  tears  says  my  lady,  says  she, 

"  O  cruel  Sir  Dilberry,  do  not  kill  me ! 

For  I  never  will  leave  thee,  but  cling  round  thy  middle, 

And  die  in  the  arms  of"  Sir  Dilberry  Diddle." 


Fran  a  Drautnt  bt  Hvon  Tnoligoli 


Said  Diddle  again  to  his  lady,  "  My  dear," 

(And  a  white  pocket-handkerchief  wiped  off  a  tear) 

"  To  fight  for  thy  charms  in  the  hottest  of  wars 

Will  be  joy !    Thou  art  Venus."    Says  she,  '*  Thou  art  Mars." 


Frem  a  Drawimt  It  Boon  Tamuaii. 


By  a  place  I  can't  mention,  not  knowing  its  name. 
At  the  head  of  his  company  Dilberry  came. 
And  the  drums  to  the  window  call  every  eye 
To  see  the  defence  of  the  nation  pass  by. 
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Old  Bible-faced  women,  tlirough  spectacles  dim, 
With  hemming  and  coughing,  cried  "  Lord,  it  is  him  ! ' 
While  boys  and  the  girls,  who  more  dearly  could  see. 
Cried,  "  Yonder's  Sir  Dilberry  Diddle — that's  he  !  " 


fVa*  u  Draafna  b|  Hcou  Thobsoii. 

Of  all  the  fair  ladies  that  came  to  the  show. 
Sir  Diddle's  fair  lady  stood  first  in  the  row ; 
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"Oh,  how   charming,"   says  she,  "he  looks  all  in  red: 
How  he  turns  out  his  toes,  how  he  holds  up  his  head ! 


ryoin  a  Drmlna  tu  EroR  T 


Do  but  see  his  cockade,  and  behold  his  dear  gun, 
Which  shines  like  a  looking-glass  held  in  the  sun  ! 
Hear  his  word  of  command !   'tis  so  sweet,  I  am  sure, 
Each  time  I   am  tempted  to  call  out — encore  /  " 


From  a  Drawinf  hf  Bdoh  Thoiuon. 

The  battle  was  over  without  any  blows, 
The  heroes  unharness   and  strip  off  their  clothes  ; 
The  dame  gives  her  captain  a  sip  of  rose-water. 
Then  he,  handing  her  into  her  coach,  steps  in  after. 

John's  orders  arc  special  to  drive  very  slow. 
For  fevers  oft  follow  fatigues,  we  all  know ; 
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And  prudently  cautious,  in  Venus's  lap. 
Beneath  her  short  apron.  Mars  takes  a  long  nap. 


From  a  DraxiK^  lit  HcaH  Thuiuon. 

He  dreamt.  Fame  reports,  that  he  cut  all  the  throats 

Of  the  French  as  they  landed  in  flat-bottomed  boats. 

In  his  sleep  if  such  dreadful  destruction  he  makes. 

What  havock,   ye  gods  I  we  shall  have  when   he  wakes ! 

.3  A  2 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

N    the    following    morning, 

Marzio     leFt     the     house 

earlier  than  usual.    Oian- 

battinta  had  not  finished 

his  black  coffee,  and  was 

not  in  a  humour  to  make 

advances    to    his    master, 

after    the    scene    of    the 

previous    evening.     So    he    did    not    move 

from  the  table  when  the  chiseller  left   the 

room,  nor  did  he  make  any  remark  upon  the 

hour.    The  door  that  led  to  the  stairs  bad 

hardly  closed  after  Marzio,  when  Lucia  put 

her  head  into  the  room  where  Qianbattista 

was  seated. 

"He  is  gone,"  said  the  young  man;  "come 
in,  we  ran  talk  a  few  minutes." 

"  Tista,"  began  Lucia,  coming  forward  and 
laying  her  fingers  on  his  curly  hair,  "  what 
did  all  that  mean  last  night?  Have  you 
understood  ]  " 

"  Who  understands  that  lunatic  1 "  ex- 
claimed Oianbattista,  passing  his  arm  round 
the  girl's  waist,  and  drawing  her  to  him.  "I 
only  understand  one  thing,  wo  must  be 
married  as  soon  as  possible  and  he  done  with 
it.      Is  it  not  true,  Lucia )  " 

"  I  hope  80,"  answered  his  companion  with 
a  blush  and  a  sigh.     "  But  I  am  so  much 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,  leave  it  all  to  me,  I 
will  protect  you,  my  darling,"  replied  the 
young  man,  tapping  hia  breast  with  the 
ready  gesture  of  an  Italian,  as  though  to 
prove  iiis  couriige. 

"  Oil,  I  am  sure  of  that !  But  how  can  it 
be  managed!  Of  course  he  cannot  force  me 
to  maiTy  Carnesecchi,  as  Uncle  Paolo  ex- 
plained to  him.     But  he  will  try,  and  he  is 


Dbad! 


"Let  him  try,  let  him  try,"  repeated 
Oianbattista.  "  I  made  a  bargain  with  him 
last  night  after  you  had  gone  to  bed.  Do 
you  know  what  I  told  him  )  I  told  him  that 
I  would  stay  with  him,  but  that  if  you 
married  any  one  hut  me,  I  would  cut  hix 
throat;  Sor  Marzio's  throat,  do  you  under- 
stand 1 " 

"  Oh,*  Tista !  "  cried  Lucia.  "  How  did  you 
ever  have  the  courage  to  tell  him  such  a 
thing)  Besides,  you  know,  you  would  not 
do  it,  would  you  1 " 

"  Do  not  trouble  yourself,  he  saw  I  was  in 
earnest,  and  he  will  think  twice  about  it. 
Besides,  he  said  yesterday  that  I  might  have 
you  if  I  would  take  you  away." 

"  A  nice  thing  for  a  father  to  say  of  his 
daughter ! "  exclaimed  the  girl  angrily. 
"  And  what  did  you  answer  him  then,  my 
love)" 

"  Oh  1  I  said  that  I  had  not  the  shghteet 
objection  to  the  proceeding.  And  then  he 
tried  to  pi'ove  to  me  that  we  should  starve 
without  him,  and  then  he  swore  at  me  like 
a  Turk.  What  did  it  matter!  He  said  I 
was  changed.  By  Diana  !  Any  man  would 
change,  just  for  the  sake  of  not  being  like 

"  How  do  you  mean  that  you  are  changed, 
denr  1 "  asked  Lucia  anxiously. 

"  Who  knows  )  He  said  I  fawned  on  Don 
Paolo  like  a  dog,  instead  of  hating  the  priests 
as  I  used  to  do.    What  do  you  think,  love  I" 

"  I  think  Uncle  Paolo  would  laugh  at  the 
idea,"  answered  the  girl,  smiling  herself,  but 
rather  sadly.  "  I  am  afraid  you  are  aa  bad 
OS  ever,  in  that  way." 

"  I  am  not  bad,  Lucia.  I  begin  to  think 
I  like  Don  Paolo.  He  was  splendid  last 
night.  Did  you  see  how  he  stored  your 
father  out  of  countenance,  and  then  turned 
him  into   a   lamb  with   the  order  for   the 
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crucifix!  Don  Paolo  has  a  much  stronger 
will  than  Sor  Marzio,  and  a  groat  deal  more 
sense.  He  will  make  your  father  change  his 
mind." 

"  Of  course  it  would  be  for  the  better  if 
we  could  be  married  without  any  objection, 
and  I  am  very  glad  you  are  growing  fond  of 
Uncle  Paolo.  But  I  have  seen  it  for  some 
time.     He  is  so  good  !  " 

"Yes.  That  is  the  truth/'  answered 
Gianbattista  in  meditative  tone.  **  He  is 
too  good.  It  is  not  natural.  And  then  he 
has  a  way  of  making  me  feel  it.  Now,  I 
would  have  strangled  Sor  Mai*zio  last  night 
if  your  uncle  had  not  been  there,  but  he 
prevented  me.  Of  course  he  was  right. 
Those  people  always  are.  But  one  hates  to  be 
set  right  by  a  priest.     It  is  humiliating ! " 

**  Well,  it  is  better  than  not  to  be  set  right 
at  all,"  said  Lucia.  "You  see,  if  you  had 
strangled  poor  papa,  it  would  have  been 
dreadful !  Oh,  Tista,  promise  me  that  you  will 
not  do  anything  violent!  Of  course  he  is 
very  unkind,  I  know.  But  it  would  be 
terrible  if  you  were  to  be  angry  and  hurt 
him.  You  will  not,  Tista  ?  Tell  ;ne  you  will 
not  1 " 

•*  We  shall  see ;  we  shall  see,  my  love  ! " 

"  You  do  not  love  me  if  you  will  not 
promise." 

"  Oh,  if  that  is  all,  my  love,  I  will  promise 
never  to  lay  a  finger  on  him  until  you  ai'e 
actually  married  to  some  one  else.  But 
then — "  Gianbattista  made  the  gesture 
which  means  driving  the  knife  into  an 
enemy. 

"  Then  you  may  do  anything  you  please," 
answered  Lucia  with  a  laugh.  ''  He  will 
never  make  me  marry  any  one  but  you. 
You  know  that,  my  heart  I " 

'*  In  that  case  we  ought  to  be  married 
very  soon,"  argued  the  young  man.  "  We 
need  not  live  here,  you  know.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  out  of  the  question.  We  will  take 
one  of  those  pretty  little  places  in  the  new 
quarter — " 

"That  is  so  far  away,"  interrupted  the 
girl. 

"  Yes,  but  there  is  the  tramway,  and  there 
are  omnibuses.  It  only  takes  a  quarter  of 
an  hour." 

"  But  you  would  be  so  far  from  me  all 
day,  my  love.  I  could  not  run  into  the 
studio  at  all  hours,  and  you  would  not  come 
home  for  dinner.  Oh  !  I  could  not  bear 
it!" 

"  Very  well,  we  will  try  and  find  some- 
thing near  here,"  said  Gianbattista  yielding 
the  point.  "  We  will  get  a  little  apartment 
near  the  Minerva,  where  there  is  sun.' 
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"And  we  will  have  a  terrace  on  the  top 
of  the  house,  with  pots  of  carnations." 

"  And  red  curtains  on  rings,  that  we  can 
draw;  it  is  such  a  pretty  light  when  the 
sun  shines  through  them." 

"And  green  wall  paper  with  blue  furni- 
ture," suggested  Lucia.     "  It  is  so  gay." 

"  Or  perhaps  the  furniture  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  paper — you  know  they  have  it 
so  in  all  fashionable  houses." 

"  Well,  if  it  is  really  the  fashion,  I  suppose 
we  must,"  assented  the  girl  rather  regret- 
fully. 

"  Yes,  it  is  the  fashion,  my  heart,  and  you 
must  have  everything  in  the  fashion.  But 
I  must  be  going,"  added  the  young  man, 
rising  from  his  seat. 

"Ab-eady!  It  is  early,  Tista-—"  she 
hesitated.  "Dear  Tista,"  she  began  again, 
her  dark  eyes  resting  anxiously  on  his  face. 
"What  will  you  say  to  him  in  the  work- 
shop t  You  will  tell  him  that  I  would  rather 
die  than  marry  Carnesecchi,  that  we  are 
solemnly  promised,  that  nothing  shall  part 
us  !  You  will  make  him  see  reason,  Tista, 
will  you  not!  I  cannot  go  to  him,  or  I 
would ;  and  mamma,  poor  mamma,  is  so 
afraid  of  him  when  he  is  in  his  humours. 
There  are  only  you  and  Uncle  Paolo  to  manage 
him,  and  after  the  way  he  insulted  Uncle 
Paolo  last  night,  it  will  be  all  the  harder. 
Think  of  it,  Tista,  while  you  are  at  work, 
and  bring  me  word  when  you  come  to  dinner." 

"Never  fear,  love,"  replied  Gianbattista 
confidently,  "what  else  should  I  think  of 
while  I  am  hammering  away  all  day.  A 
little  kiss,  to  give  me  courage.' 

In  a  moment  he  was  gone,  and  his  quick 
step  resounded  on  the  stairs  as  he  ran  down, 
leaving  Lucia  at  the  door  above,  to  catch  the 
last  good-bye  he  called  up  to  her  when  he 
reached  the  bottom.  His  fresh  voice  came 
up  to  her  mingled  with  the  rattle  of  the 
lumbering  carts  in  the  street.  She  answered 
the  cry  and  went  in. 

Just  then  the  sleepy  Signora  Pandolfi 
emerged  from  her  chamber,  clad  in  the  in- 
evitable skirt  and  white  cotton  jacket,  her 
heavy  black  hair  coiled  in  an  irregular  mass 
on  the  top  of  her  head,  and  held  in  place  by 
hair-pins  that  beemed  to  be  on  the  point  of 
dropping  out. 

"  Ah,  Lucia,  my  darling  !  Such  a  night 
as  I  have  passed ! "  she  moaned,  sinking 
into  a  chair  beside  the  table,  on  which  the 
coffee-pot  and  the  empty  cups  were  still 
standing.  "  Such  a  night,  my  dear  !  I 
have  not  closed  an  eye.  I  am  sure  it  is  the 
last  judgment !  And  this  scirocco,  too,  it  is 
enough  to  kill  one !  " 
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"Courage,      mamma,"     answered     Lucia* 
gaily.      "Things  are  never  so  bad  as  they 
seem." 

"  Oh,  that  monster,  that  monster  I " 
groaned  the  fat  lady.  "  He  would  make  an 
angel  lose  his  patience  !  Imagine,  my  dear, 
he  insists  that  you  shall  be  married  in  a  fort- 
night, and  he  has  left  me  money  to  go  and 
buy  things  for  your  outfit !  Oh,  dear ! 
What  are  we  to  do?  I  shall  go  mad,  my 
dear,  and  you  will  all  have  to  take  me  to 
Santo  Spirito !  Oh,  dear  !  Oh,  dear  I  This 
scirocco !  ** 

"  I  think  papa  will  go  mad  first,"  said 
Lucia.  "I  never  heard  of  such  an  insane 
proposition  in  my  life.  All  in  a  moment  too 
— I  think  I  am  to  marry  Tista — papa  gets 
into  a  rage  and — patatur^atef  a  new  hus- 
band— like  a  conjuror's  trick,,  such  a 
comedy  1  I  expected  to  see  the  door  open  at 
every  minute,  Pulcinella  walk  in  and  beat 
everybody  with  a  blown  bladder  !  But  Uncle 
Paolo  did  quite  as  well." 

"  Oh,  my  head  J  "  complained  the  Signora 
Pandolfi.     "  I  have  not  slept  a  wink  !  " 

"  And  then  it  was  shameful  to  see  the  way 
papa  grew  quiet  and  submissive  when  Uncle 
Paolo  gave  him  the  order  for  the  crucifix ! 
If  i€  had  been  anybody  but  papa,  I  should 
have  said  that  a  miracle  had  been  performed. 
But  poor  papa !  No — the  miracle  of  the 
soldi — that  is  the  truth.  I  would  like  to 
catch  sight  of  the  saint  who  could  work  a 
miracle  on  papa !  Capers,  what  a  saint  he 
would  have  to  be  1 " 

"  Bacchus  ! "  ejaculated  Maria  Luisa,  "  San 
Filippo  Neri  wovdd  be  nowhere  I  The  Holy 
Father  would  have  to  make  a  saint  on  pur- 
pose to  convert  that  monster !  A  saint  who 
should  have  nothing  else  to  do.  Oh,  how  hot 
it  is  I  My  head  is  splitting.  What  are  we 
to  do,  Lucia,  my  heart  1  Tell  me  a  little  what 
we  are  to  do^two  poor  women — all  alone — 
oh,  dear  1 " 

"In  the  first  place,  it  needs  courage, 
mamma,"  answered  Lucia,  "and  a  cup  of 
coffee.  It  is  still  hot,  and  you  have  not  had 
any — " 

" Coffee  1  Who  thinks  of  coffee?"  cried 
the  Signora  Pandolfi,  taking  the  cup  from  her 
daughter's  hands,  and  drinking  the  liquid 
with  more  calmness  than  might  have  been 
anticipated. 

"That  is  right,"  continued  the  girl. 
"  Drink,  mamma,  it  will  do  you  good.  And 
then,  and  then — let  me  see.  And  then  you 
must  talk  to  Suntarella  about  the  dinner. 
That  old  woman  has  no  head — " 

"  Dinner  I "  cried  the  mother, "  who  thinks 
of  dinner  at  such  a  time  ?     And  he  left  me 


the  money  for  the  outfit,  tool  Lucia,  my 
love,  I  have  the  fever — ^I  will  go  to  bed." 

"  Eh  I  What  do  you  suppose  ?  That  is  a 
way  out  of  nil  difficulties,"  answered  Lucia 
philosophically. 

"  But  you  cannot  go  out  alone — " 

"  I  will  stay  at  home  in  that  case.'* 

"  And  then  he  will  come  to  dinner,  and 
ask  to  see  the  things — " 

"  There  wiil  be  no  things  to  show  him," 
returned  the  young  girl. 

"  Well  ?  And  then  where  should  we  be  1 " 
inquired  the  Signora  Pandolfi.  "  I  see  him, 
my  husband,  coming  back  and  finding  that 
nothing  has  been  done !  He  would  tear  his 
hair !  He  would  kill  us  1  He  would  bring 
his  broomstick  of  a  lawyer  here  to  marry  you 
this  very  afternoon,  and  what  should  we 
have  gained  then  t  It '  needs  judgment, 
Lucia,  my  heart — judgment,  judgment ! " 
repeated  the  fat  lady,  tapping  her  forehead. 

"Eh  !  If  you  have  not  enough  for  two, 
mamma,  I  do  not  know  what  we  shall  do." 

"At  the  same  time,  something  must  be 
done,"  mused  Maria  Luisa.  "  My  head  is 
positively  bursting !  We  might  go  out  and 
buy  half  a  aozen  handkerchiefs,  just  to  show 
him  that  we  have  begun.  Do  you  think  a  few 
handkerchiefs  would  quiet  him,  my  lovel 
You  could  always  use  them  afterwards — ^a 
dozen  would  be  too  many — " 

"  Bacchus  1 "  exclaimed  Lucia,  '*  I  have 
only  one  nose." . 

"It  is  a  pity,"  answered  her  mother 
rather  irrelevantly.  "  After  all,  handker- 
chiefs are  the  cheapest  things,  and  if  we 
spread  them  out,  all  six,  on  the  green  sofa, 
they  will  make  a  certain  effect — ^these  men  1 
One  must  deceive  them,  my  child." 

"Suppose  we  did  another  thing,"  began 
Lucia,  looking  out  of  the  window.  "  We 
might  get  some  things — in  earnest,  good 
things.  They  will  always  do  for  the  wedding 
with  Tista.  Meanwhile,  papa  will  of  course 
have  to  change  his  mind,  and  then  it  will  be 
all  right.". 

"  What  genius  I  '  cried  the  Signora  Pan- 
dolfi. "Oh,  Lucia!  You  have  found  it  I 
And  then  we  can  just  step  into  the  work- 
shop on  our  way — that  w&l  re^assure  your 
father." 

"  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  would  be  better  to 
go  and  tell  him  the  truth,"  said  Lucia,  begin- 
ning to  walk  slowly  up  and  down  the  room. 
"  He  must  know  it,  sooner  or  later." 

"  Are  you  mad,  Lucia  ? "  exclaimed  her 
mother,  holding  up  her  hands  in  horror. 
"  Just  think  how  he  would  act  i^  you  went 
and  faced  him ! " 

"  Then  why  not  go  and  find  Uncle  Paolo  1 " 
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suggested  the  girl.  **  He  will  know  what  is 
b^  to  be  done,  and  will  help  us,  you  may  be 
sure.  Of  course,  he  expected  to  see  us  before 
anything  was  done  in  the  matter.  But  I 
am  not  afraid  to  face  papa  all  alone. 
Besides,  Tista  is  talking  to  him  at  this  very 
minute.  I  told  him  all  he  was  to  say,  and 
he  has  so  much  courage  ! " 

"I  wish  I  had  as  much,"  moaned  the 
Signora  Pandolfi,  lapsing  into  hesitation. 

"Come,  mamma,  I  will  decide  for  you," 
said  Lucia.  "We  will  go  and  find  Uncle 
Paolo,  and  we  will  do  exactly  as  he  advises." 

"After  all,  that  is  best,"  assented  her 
mother,  rising  slowly  from  her  seat. 

Half  an  hour  later  they  left  the  house 
upon  their  errand,  but  they  did  not  enter  the 
workshop  on  their  way.  Indeed,  if  they  had, 
they  would  have  been  surprised  to  find  that 
Marzio  was  not  there,  and  that  Gianbattista 
was  consequently  not  talking  to  him  as 
Lucia  had  supposed. 

When  Gianbattista  reached  the  workshop, 
he  was  told  that  Marzio  had  only  remained 
five  minutes,  and  had  gone  away  so  soon  as 
everybody  was  at  work.  He  hesitated  a 
moment,  wondering  whether  he  might  not  go 
home  again  and  spend  another  hour  in 
Lucia's  company  ;  but  it  was  not  possible  to 
foretell  whether  Marzio  would  be  absent 
during  the  whole  morning,  and  Gianbattista 
decided  to  remain.  Moreover,  the  peculiar 
smell  of  the  studio  brought  with  it  the  idea 
of  work,  and  with  the  idea  came  the  love  of 
the  art,  not  equal,  perhaps,  to  the  love  of  the 
woman,  but  more  familiar  from  the  force  of 
habit. 

All  men  feel  such  impressions,  and  most 
of  all  those  who  follow  a  fixed  calling,  and 
are  accustomed  to  do  their  work  in  a  certain 
place  every  day.  Th^phile  Gautier  con- 
fessed in  his  latter  days  that  he  could  not 
work  except  in  the  office  of  the  Moniteur — 
elsewhere,  he  said,  he  missed  the  smell  of  the 
printers'  ink,  which  brought  him  ideas. 
Artists  know  well  the  effect  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  studio.  Five  minutes  of  that 
paint-laden  air  suffice  to  make  the  ^  outer 
world  a  mere  dream,  and  to  recall  the  reality 
of  work.  There  was  an  old  dressing-gown 
to  which  Thackeray  was  attached  as  to  a 
friend,  and  which  he  believed  indispensable 
to  composition.  Balzac  had  his  oval  writing- 
room  when  he  grew  rich,  and  the  cream  white 
colour  of  the  tapestries  played  a  great  part 
in  his  thoughts.  The  blacksmith  loves  the 
smoke  of  the  forge  and  the  fumes  of  hot  iron 
on  the  anyil,  and  the  chiseller's  fingers  burn 
to  handle  the  tools  that  arc  strewn  on  the 
wooden  bench. 


Gianbattista  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
studio,  and  had  he  been  master  instead  of 
apprentice,  he  could  not  have  resisted  the 
desire  to  go  to  his  place  and  take  up  the 
work  he  had  left  on  the  previous  evening. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  was  hammering  away 
as  busily  as  though  there  were  no  such  thing 
as  marriage  in  the  world,  and  nothing  worth 
living  for  but  the  chiselling  of  beautiful 
arabesques  on  a  silver  ewer.  His  head  was 
bent  over  his  hands,  his  eyes  followed  intently 
the  smallest  movements  of  the  tool  he  held, 
he  forgot  everything  else,  and  became  wholly 
absorbed  in  his  occupation. 

Nevertheless,  much  of  a  chiseller's  work  is 
mechanical,  and  as  the  smooth  iron  ran  in 
and  out  of  the  tiny  curves  under  the  gentle 
tap  of  the  hammer,  the  -  young  man's 
thoughts  went  back  to  the  girl  he  had  left  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
earlier ;  he  thought  of  her,  as  he  did  daily,  as 
his  promised  wife,  and  he  fell  to  wondering 
when  it  would  be,  and  how  it  would  be.  They 
often  talked  of  the  place  in  which  they  would 
live,  as  they  had  done  that  morning ;  and  as 
neither  of  them  was  very  imaginative,  there 
was  a  considerable  similarity  between  the 
speculations  they  indulged  in  at  one  time  and 
at  another.  It  was  always  to  be  a  snug  home, 
high  up,  with  a  terrace,  pots  of  carnations, 
and  red  curtains.  Their  only  difference  of 
opinion  concerned  the  colour  of  the  walls  and 
furniture.  Like  most  Italians,  they  had  very 
little  sense  of  colour,  and  thought  only  of 
having  everything  gay,  as  they  called  it; 
that  is  to  say,  the  upholstery  was  to  be  chosen 
of  the  most  vivid  hues,  probably  of  those 
horrible  tints  known  as  aniline.  Italians,  as 
a  rule,  and  especially  those  who  belong  to  the 
same  class  as  the  Pandolfi  family,  have  a 
strong  dislike  for  the  darker  and  softer 
tones.  To  them  anything  which  is  not  vivid 
is  sad,  melancholy,  and  depressing  to  the 
senses.  Gianbattista  saw  in  his  mind's  eye 
a  little  apartment  after  his  own  heart,  and 
was  happy  in  the  idea.  But,  as  he  followed 
the  train  of  thought,  it  led  him  to  the  com- 
parison of  the  home  to  which  he  proposed  to 
take  his  wife  with  the  one  in  which  they  now 
lived  under  her  father's  roof,  and  suddenly 
the  scene  of  the  previous  evening  rose 
clearly  in  the  young  man's  imagination. 
He  dropped  his  hammer  and  stared  up  at 
the  grated  windows. 

He  went  over  the  whole  incident,  and  per- 
haps for  the  first  time  realised  its  true 
importance,  and  all  the  danger  there  might 
be  in  the  future  should  Marzio  attempt  to 
pursue  his  plan  to  the  end.  Gianbattista 
had  only  once  seen  the  lawyer  who  was  thus 
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suddenly  thrust  inio  his  place.  He  re- 
membered a  thin,  cadaverous  man,  in  a  long 
and  gloomy  black  coat,  but  that  was  all. 
He  did  not  recall  his  voice,  nor  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face ;  he  had  only  seen  him  once, 
and  had  thought  little  enough  of  the  meet- 
ing. It  seemed  altogether  impossible,  and 
beyond  the  bounds  of  anything  rational,  that 
this  stranger  should  ever  really  be  brought 
forward  to  be  Lucia's  husband. 

For  a  moment  the  whole  thing  looked  like 
an  evil  dream,  and  Gianbattista  smiled  as  he 
looked  down  again  at  his  work.  Then  the 
reality  of  the  occurrence  rose  up  again  and 
confronted  him  stubbornly.  He  was  not 
mistaken,  Marzio  had  actually  pronounced 
those  words,  and  Don  Paolo  had  sprung  for- 
ward to  prevent  Gianbattista  from  attacking 
his  master  then  and  there.  The  young  man 
looked  at  his  work,  holding  his  tools  in  his 
hands,  but  hesitating  to  lay  the  point  of  the 
chisel  on  the  silver,  as  he  hesitated  to 
believe  the  evidence  of  his  memory.  At  that 
moment  the  door  opened  and  Marzio  entered 
the  studio.  He  strode  up  to  the  table  and 
took  up  the  body  of  the  ewer,  which  lay  on 
its  pad  whei-e  he  had  left  it  the  night  before. 
He  held  it  in  his  hands  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  pushing  the  leather  cushion  towards 
Gianbattista,  laid  it  down. 

"  Finish  it,"  he  said  shortly ;  "I  have 
something  else  to  do." 

Tlie  apprentice  looked  up  in  astonishment, 
as  though  he  suspected  that  Marzio  was 
jesting. 

"I  am  afraid — "  he  answered  with 
hesitation. 

^*  It  makes  no  difference,  finish  it  as  best 
you  can ;  I  am  sick  of  it,  you  will  do  it 
well  enough.  If  it  is  bad,  I  will  take  the 
responsibility." 

"  Do  yon  mean  me  really  to  finish  it — 
altogether  1 " 

"  Yes  J  I  tell  you  I  have  a  great  work  on 
hand.  I  cannot  waste  my  time  over  such  toys 
as  acanthus  leaves  and  cherubs*  eyes  I "  He 
bent  down  and  examined  the  thing  carefully. 
''  You  had  better  lay  aside  the  neck  and  take 
up  the  body  just  where  I  left  it,  Tista,"  he 
continued.  **  The  scirocco  is  in  your  favour. 
If  it  turns  cold  to-morrow  the  cement  may 
shrink,  and  you  will  have  to  melt  it  out 
again." 

Marzio  spoke  to  him  as  though  there  had 
not  been  the  least  difference  between  them, 
as  though  Gianbattista  had  not  proposed 
to  cut  his  throat  the  night  before,  as  though 
he  himself  had  not  proposed  to  marry  Car- 
nesecchi  to  Lucia. 

"Take  my  place,"  he  said.     "The  cord  is 


the  right  length  for  you,  as  it  is  too  short  for 
me.     I  am  going  to  model." 

Without  more  words  Marzio  went  out, 
took  a  large  and  heavy  slate  from  the  comer, 
washed  it  carefully,  and  dried  it  with  his 
handkerchief.  Then  he  took  a  bowl  full  of 
twisted  lengths  of  red  wax,  and  with  a  couple 
of  tools  he  sat  down  to  his  work.  GianlMit- 
tista,  having  changed  his  seat,  looked  over  the 
tools  his  master  had  been  using  with  a 
workman's  keen  glance,  and,  taking  up  his 
own  hammer,  attacked  the  task  given  him. 
For  some  time  neither  of  the  men  spoke. 

"  I  have  been  to  church,"  remarked  Marzio 
at  last,  as  he  softened  a  piece  of  wax  between 
his  fingers  before  laying  it  on  the  slate.  The 
news  was  so  astounding  that  Gianbattista 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"  You  need  not  be  frightened,"  answered 
the  artist.  "  I  only  went  to  look  at  a  picture. 
I  shall  go  to  a  great  many  more  churches 
before  I  have  finished  this  piece  of  work. 
You  ought  to  go  to  the  churches  and  study, 
Tista.  Everything  is  useful  in  our  art- 
pictures,  statues,  mosaics,  metal-work.  Now 
I  believe  there  is  not  a  really  good  crucifix, 
nor  a  crucifixion,  in  Rome.  It  is  strange, 
too,  I  have  dreamed  of  one  all  my  life." 

Gianbattista  did  not  find  any  answer  ready 
in  reply  to  the  statement.  The  words 
sounded  so  strangely  in  Marzio's  mouth  this 
morning,  that  the  apprentice  was  confused. 
And  yet  the  two  had  often  discussed  the 
subject  before. 

"  You  do  not  seem  to  believe  me,"  con- 
tinned  Marzio  quietly.  "  I  assure  you  it  is  a 
fact.  The  other  things  of  the  kind  are  not 
much  better  either.  Works  of  art,  perhaps, 
but  not  satisfactory.  Even  Michael  Angelo's 
PietiL  in  Saint  Peter's  does  not  please  me. 
They  say  it  did  not  please  the  people  of  his 
time  either — he  was  too  young  to  do  any- 
thing of  that  sort — he  was  younger  than 
you,  Tista,  only  twenty-four  years  old,  when 
he  made  that  statue." 

"Yes,"  answered  Gianbattista,  "I  have 
heard  you  say  so."  He  bent  over  his  work, 
wondering  what  his  master  meant  by  this 
declai-ation  of  taste.  It  seemed  as  though 
Marzio  felt  the  awkwardness  of  the  situation 
and  was  exerting  himself  to  make  conversa- 
tion. The  idea  was  so  strange  that  the 
apprentice  could  almost  have  laughed. 
Marzio  continued  to  soften  the  wax  between 
his  fingers,  and  to  lay  the  pieces  of  it  on  the 
slate,  pressing  them  roughly  into  the  shape 
of  a  figure. 

"  Has  Paolo  been  here  t "  asked  the  master 
after  another  long  pause.  Gianbattista 
merely  shook  his  head  to  express  a  negative. 
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*'  Then  he  will  come/'  continued  Marzio. 
**  He  will  not  leave  me  in  itesuce  all  day,  you 
may  be  sure.'* 

"  What  should  "he  come  for  1  He  never 
comes,"  said  the  young  man. 

"  He  will  be  afraid  that  I  will  have  Lucia 
married  before  supper  time.  I  know  him — 
and  he  knows  me." 

"  If  he  thinks  that,  he  does  not  know  you 
at  all,"  answered  Gianbattista  quietly. 

"  Indeed  1 "  exclaimed  Marzio,  raising  his 
voice  to  the  ironical  tone  he  usually  affected 
when  any  one  contradicted  him.  "  To  day, 
to-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  what  does  it 
matter  1  I  told  you  last  night  that  I  had 
made  up  my  mind." 

"And  1  told  you  that  I  had  made  up 
mine." 

"  Oh,  yes — boy's  threats  !  I  am  not  the 
man  to  be  intimidated  by  that  sort  of  thing. 
Look  here,  Tista,  I  am  in  earnest.  I  have 
considered  this  matter  a  long  time ;  I  have 
determined  that  I  will  not  be  browbeaten 
any  longer  by  two  women  and  a  priest — 
certainly  not  by  you.  If  things  go  on  as 
they  are  going,  I  shall  soon  not  be  master  in 
my  own  house." 

"  You  would  be  the  only  loser,"  retorted 
Gianbattista. 

**  Have  done  with  this,  Tista  !  "  exclaimed 
Marzio  angrily.  "  I  am  tired  of  your  miser- 
able jokes.  You  have  gone  over  to  the 
enemy,  you  are  Paolo's  man,  and  if  I  tolerate 
you  here  any  longer  it  is  merely  because  I 
have  taught  you  something,  and  you  are 
worth  your  wages.  As  for  the  way  I  have 
treated  you  during  all  these  years,  I  cannot 
imagine  how  I  could  have  been  such  a  fool. 
I  should  think  anybody  might  see  through 
your  hypociitical  ways." 

**  Go  on,"  said  Gianbattista,  calmly.  "  You 
know  our  bargain  of  last  night." 

**  I  will  risk  that.  If  I  see  any  signs  of 
your  amiable  temper  I  will  have  you  ar- 
rested for  threatening  my  life.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  you,  my  boy,  but  I  do  not  care  to 
die  just  at  present.  You  have  all  had  your 
way  long  enough,  I  mean  to  have  mine 
now." 

**Let  us  talk  reasonably,  Sor  Marzio. 
You  say  we  have  had  our  way.  You  talk 
as  though  you  had  been  in  slavery  in 
your  own  house.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  opinion  of  your  wife,  nor  of  your 
(laughter.  As  for  me,  I  have  done  nothing 
but  execute  your  orders  for  years,  and  if  I 
have  learnt  something,  it  has  not  been  by 
trying  to  overrule  you  or  by  disregarding 
your  advice.  Two  years  ago,  you  almost 
i^ugges^^  to  me  that  I  should  marry  Lucia. 


Of  course,  I  asked  nothing  better,  and  we 
agreed  to  wait  until  she  was  old  enough. 
We  discussed  the  matter  a  thousand  times. 
We  settled  the  details.  I  agreed  to  go  on 
working  for  the  same  small  wages  instead 
of  leaving  you,  as  I  might  have  done,  to  seek 
my  fortune  elsewhere.  You  see  I  am  calm, 
I  acknowledge  that  I  was  grateful  to  you 
for  having  taught  me  so  much,  and  I  am 
grateful  still.  You  have  just  given  me 
another  proof  of  your  confidence  in  putting 
this  work  into  my  hands  to  finish.  I  am 
grateful  for  that.  Well,  we  have  talked  of 
the  man-iage  often ;  I  have  lived  in  your 
house  ;  I  have  seen  Lucia  every  day,  for  you 
have  let  us  be  together  as  much  as  we 
pleased;  the  result  is  that  I  not  only  am 
more  anxious  to  marry  her  than  I  was  be- 
fore, I  love  her ;  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say 
so.  I  know  you  laugh  at  women  and  say 
they  are  no  better  than  monkeys  with  par- 
rots' heads.  I  differ  from  you.  Lucia  is 
an  angel,  and  I  love  her  as  she  loves  me. 
What  happens)  One  day  you  take  an  un- 
reasonable dislike  for  me,  without  even 
warning  me  of  the  fact,  and  then,  suddenly, 
last  night,  you  come  home  and  say  she  is 
to  marry  the  Avvocato  Gaspare  Carnesecchi. 
Now,  for  a  man  who  has  taught  me  that 
there  is  no  God  but  reason^  all  this  strikes 
me  as  very  unreasonable.  Honestly,  Sor 
Marzio,  do  you  not  think  so  yourself  V 

Marzio  looked  at  his  apprentice  and 
frowned,  as  though  hesitating  whether  to 
lose  his  temper  and  launch  into  the  invec- 
tive style,  or  to  answer  Gianbattista  reason- 
ably. Apparently  he  decided  in  favour  of 
the  more  peaceable  course. 

"  It  is  unworthy  of  a  man  who  follows 
reason  to  lose  his  self-control  and  indulge 
in  vaih  threats,"  he  answered,  assuming  a 
grand  didactic  air.  "  You  attempt  to  argue 
with  me.  I  will  show  you  what  argument 
really  means,  and  whither  it  leads.  Now 
answer  me  some  questions,  Tista,  and  I  will 
prove  that  you  are  altogether  in  the  wrong. 
When  a  man  is  devoted  to  a  great  and  glo- 
rious cause,  should  he  not  do  everything  in 
his  power  to  promote  its  success  against 
those  who  oppose  it  ]  " 

"  Undoubtedly,"  assented  Gianbattista. 

"  And  should  not  a  man  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  his  individual  preferences  in  order 
to  support  and  to  further  the  great  end  of 
his  life  1 " 

"  Bacchus  !     I  believe  it ! " 

"  Then  how  much  the  more  easy  must  it 
be  for  a  man  to  support  his  cause  when 
there  are  no  individual  preferences  in  the 
way  1 "  said    Marzio  triumphantly.     "  That 
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is  true  reason,  my  boy.     That  is  the  inevi- 
table logic  of  the  great  system.'' 

"I  do  not  understand  the  allegory," 
answered  Gianbattista. 

''It  is  as  simple  as  roasted  chestnuts," 
returned  Marzio.  "  Even  if  I  liked  you,  it 
would  be  my  duty  to  prevent  you  from  mar- 
rying Lucia.  As  I  do  not  like  you — you 
understand]  " 

"I  understand  that,"  replied  the  young 
man.  **  For  some  reason  or  other  you  hate 
me.  But,  apart  from  the  individual  pre- 
ferences, which  you  say  it  is  your  duty  to 
overcome,  I  do  not  see  why  you  are  morally 
obliged  to  hinder  our  marriage,  after  having 
felt  morally  obliged  to  promote  it  1 " 

"  Because  you  are  a  traitor  to  the  cause," 
cried  Marzio,  with  sudden  fierceness.  **  Be- 
cause you  are  a  friend  of  Paolo.  Is  not  that 
enough] " 

"  Poor  Don  Paolo  seems  to  stick  in  your 
throat,"  observed  Gianbattista.  "  I  do  not 
see  what  he  has  done,  except  that  he  pre- 
vented me  from  killing  you  last  night ! " 

**  Paolo !  Paolo  is  a  snake,  a  venomous 
viper  1  It  is  his  business,  his  only  aim  in 
life,  to  destroy  my  peace,  to  pervert  my 
daughter  from  the  wholesome  views  I  have 
tried  to  teach  her,  to  turn  you  aside  from 
the  narrow  path  of  austere  Italian  virtue,  to 
draw  you  away  Irom  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Brutus,  of  Cassius,  of  the  great 
Romans,  of  me,  your  teacher  and  master ! 
That  is  all  Paolo  cares  for,  and  it  is  enough 
— ^more  than  enough  !  And  he  shall  pay  me 
for  his  presumptuous  interference,  the 
villain  ! " 

Marzio*s  voice  sank  into  a  hissing  whisper 
as  he  bent  over  the  wax  he  was  twisting  and 
pressing.  Gianbattista  glanced  at  his  pale 
face,  and  inwardly  wondered  at  the  strange 
mixture  of  artistic  genius,  of  bombastic 
rhetoric  and  relentless  hatred,  all  combined 
in  the  strange  man  whom  destiny  had  given 
him  for  a  master.  He  wondered,  too,  how  he 
had  ever  been  able  to  admire  the  contrasts  of 
virulence  and  weakness,  of  petty  hatred  and 
impossible  aspirations  which  had  of  late  re- 
vealed themselves  to  him  in  a  new  light. 
Have  we  not  most  of  us  assisted  at  the 
breaking  of  the  Image  of  Baal,  at  the  de- 
struction of  an  imaginary  representative  of 
an  illogical  ideal  t 

"  Well,  Sor  Marzio,"  said  Gianbattista 
after  a  pause,  "  if  I  were  to  return  to  my 
worship  of  you  and  your  principles — what 
would  you  do  1  Would  you  take  me 
back  to  your  friendship  and  give  me  your 
daughter  1 " 

Marzio  looked  up  suddenly,  and  stared  at 


the  apprentice  in  surprise.  But  the  fresh 
young  face  gave  no  sign.  Gianbattista  had 
spoken  quietly,  and  was  again  intent  upon 
his  work. 

**  If  you  gave  me  a  proof  of  your  sincerity," 
answered  Marzio,  in  low  tones,  "  I  would  do 
much  for  you.  Yes,  I  would  give  you  Lucia 
— and  the  business  too,  when  I  am  too  old 
to  work.  But  it  must  be  a  serious  proof — 
no  child's  play." 

"  What  do  you  call  a  serious  proof  t  A 
profession  of  faith  t " 

"  Yes — sealed  with  the  i*^  wax  that  is  a 
little  thicker  than  water,"  answered  Marzio 
giimly,  his  eyes  still  iixed  on  Gianbattista'^ 
face. 

**  In  blood,"  said  the  young  man  calmly. 
"Whose  blood  would  you  like,  Sor  Marzio  t " 

"  Paolo's ! " 

The ,  chiseller  spoke  in  a  scarcely  audible 
whisper,  and  bent  low  over  his  slate,  model- 
ling hard  at  the  figures  under  his  fingers. 

"  I  thought  so,"  muttered  Gianbattista 
between  his  teeth.  Then  he  raised  his  voice 
a  little  and  continued  :  "  And  have  you  the 
courage,  Sor  Marzio,  to  sit  there  and  bargain 
with  me  to  kill  your  brother,  bribing  me 
with  the  offer  of  your  daughter's  band  '2 
Why  do  you  not  kill  him  youraelf,  since  you 
talk  of  such  things ) " 

"Nonsense,  my  dear  Tista — I  was  only 
jesting,"  said  the  other  nervously.  "It  is 
just  like  your  foUy  to  take  me  in  earnest." 
The  anger  had  died  out  of  Marzio's  voice  and 
he  spoke  almost  persuasively. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  the  young 
man.  "  I  think  you  were  in  earnest  for  a 
moment.  I  would  not  advise  vou  to  talk  in 
that  way  before  any  one  else.  People  might 
interpret  your  meaning  seriously." 

"  After  all,  you  yourself  were  threatening 
to  cut  my  throat  last  night,"  said  Marzio 
with  a  foroed  laugh.  "  It  is  the  same  thing. 
My  life  is  as  valuable  as  Paolo's.  I  only  sug- 
gested that  you  should  transfer  your  tender 
attentions  from  me  to  my  brother." 

"It  is  one  thing  to  threaten  a  man  to  his 
face.  It  is  quite  another  to  offer  a  man  a 
serious  inducement  to  commit  murder.  ,  Since 
you  have  been  so  very  frank  with  me,  Sor 
Marzio,  I  will  confess  that  if  the  choice  lay 
between  killing  you,  or  killing  Don  Paolo, 
under  the  present  circumstances.  I  would 
not  hesitate  a  moment." 

"  And  which  would  you — " 

"  Neither,"  replied  the  young  man  with 
a  cool  laugh.  "  Don  Paolo  is  too  good  to 
be  killed,  and  you  are  not  good  enough. 
Come  and  look  at  the  cherub's  head  I  have 
made." 
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CHAPTER   V. 

Lucia's  cheerfulness  was  not  genuine,  and 
any  one  possessing  greater  penetration  than 
her  mother  could  have  understood  that  she 
was,  in  reality,  more  frightened  than  she  was 
willing  to  show.  The  girl  had  a  large  pro- 
portion of  common  sense,  combined  with  a 
quicker  perception  than  the  stout  Signora 
Pandolfi.  She  did  not  think  that  she  knew 
anything  about  logic,  and  she  had  always 
shown  a  certain  inconsistency  in  her  affection 
for  Gianbattista,  but  she  had  nevertheless  a 
very  clear  idea  of  what  was  reasonable,  a 
quality  which  is  of  immense  value  in  difficul- 
ties, thbugh  it  is  very  often  despised  in 
every-day  life  by  people  who  believe  them- 
selves blessed  by  the  inspirations  of  genius. 

It  seems  very  hard  to  make  people  of 
other  nationalities  understand  that  the 
Italians  of  the  present  day  are  not  an  imagi- 
native people.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  that  thev  pro- 
duce few,  if  any,  works  of  imagination. 
They  have  no  writers  of  fiction,  no  poets,  few 
composers  of  merit,  'and  few  artists  who 
rank  with  those  of  other  nations.  They 
possessed  the  creative  faculty  once;  they 
have  lost  it  in  our  day,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  are  likely  to  regain  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Italians  are  remarkable 
engineers,  first-rate  mathematicians,  clever,  if 
unscrupulotis,  diplomatists.  Though  they 
overrate  their  power  and  influence,  they  have 
shown  a  capacity  for  organisation  which  is 
creditable  on  the  whole.  If  they  fail  to 
obtain  the  position  they  seek  in  Europe, 
their  failure  will  have  been  due  to  their 
inordinate  vanity  and  over-governing,  if  I 
may  coin  the  word,  rather  thaji  to  an  innate 
want  of  intelligience. 

The  qualities  and  defects  of  the  Italian 
nation  all  existed  in  the  Pandolfi  family. 
Marzio  possessed  more  imagination  than 
most  of  his  countrymen,  and  he  had,  besides, 
that  extraordinary  skill  in  his  manual  execu- 
tion of  his  work,  which  Italians  have  often 
exhibited  on  a  large  scale.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  full  of  bombastic  talk  about 
principles  which  he  called  great.  His  views 
concerning  society,  government,  and*  the 
future  of  his  country,  were  entirely  without 
balance,  aud  betrayed  an  amazing  ignorance 
of  the  laws  which  direct  the  destinies  6f 
mankind.  He  suffered  in  a  remarkable 
degree  from  that  mental  disease  which  afflicts 
Italians — the  worship  of  the  fetish — of  words 
which  mean  little,  and  are  supposed  to  mean 
much,  of  names  in  history  which  have  been 


exalted  by  the  rhetoric  of  demagogues  'frova. 
the  obscurity  to  which  they  had  been  wisely 
consigned  by  the  judgment  of  scholars.  He 
was  alternately  weak  and  despotic,  cunning 
about  small  things  which  concerned  his  own 
fortunes,  and  amazingly  foolish  about  the 
set  of  ideas  which  he  loosely  defined  as 
politics. 

Lucia's  nature  illustrated  another  phase  of 
the  Italian  character,  and  one  which,  if  it  is 
less  remarkable,  is  much  more  agreeable. 
She  possessed  the  character  which  looks  at 
everything  from  the  point  of  view  of  daily 
life.  Without  imagination,  she  regarded 
only  the  practical  side  of  existence.  Her 
vanity  was  confined  to  a  modest  wish  to 
make  the  best  of  her  appearance,  her  ambi- 
tion went  no  further  than  the  strictest  possi- 
bility, in  the  shape  of  a  marriage  with 
Gianbattista  Bordogni,  and  a  simple  little 
apartment  with  a  terrace  and  pots  of  pinks. 
Had  she  known  how  much  richer  her  father 
was  than  she  suspected  him  of  being,  the 
enlargement  of  her  views  for  the  future 
would  have  been  marked  by  a  descent,  from 
the  fourth  story  of  the  house  which  was  to 
be  her  imaginary  home,  to  the  third  story. 
It  could  never  have  entered  her  head  that 
Gianbattista  ought  to  give  up  his  profession 
until  he  was  too  old  to  work  any  longer.  In 
her  estimation,  the  mere  possession  of  money 
would  not  justify  a  change  of  social  position. 
She  had  been  accustomed  from  her  childhood 
to  hear  her  father  air  his  views  in  regard  to 
the  world  in  general,  but  his  preaching  had 
produced  but  little  impression  upon  her. 
When  he  thought  she  was  listening  in  pro- 
found attention  to  his  discourse,  she  was 
usually  wishing  that  he  could  be  made  tp  see 
the  absurdity  of  his  theories.  She  wished  also 
that  he  would  sacrifice  some  of  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  more  quiet  in  the 
house,  for  she  saw  that  his  talking  distressed 
her  mother.  Further  than  this  she  cared 
little  what  he  said,  and  not  at  all  for  what 
he  thought.  Her  mind  was  generally  occu- 
pied with  the  one  subject  which  absorbed  her 
thoughts,  and  which  had  grown  to  be  by  far 
the  most  important  part  of  her  nature,  her 
love  for  Gianbattista  Bordogni. 

Upon  that  point  she  was  inflexible.  Her 
Uncle  Paolo  might  have  led  her  to  change 
her  mind  in  regard  to  many  things,  for  she 
was  open  to  persuasion  where  her  common 
sense  was  concerned.  But  in  her  love  for 
Gianbattista  she  was  fixed' and  determined. 
It  would  have  been  more  easy  to  turn  her 
father  from  his  ideas,  than  to  make  Lucia 
give  up  the  man  she  loved.  When  Marzio 
had  suddenly  declared  that  she  should  marry 
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the  lawyer,  her  first  feeling  had  been  one  of 
ungovernable  anger  which  had  soon  found 
vent  in  tears.  During  the  night  she  had 
thought  the  matter  over,  and  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  only  an  evil  jest, 
invented  by  Marzio  to  give  her  pain.  But 
in  the  morning  it  seemed  to  her  as  though  on 
the  far  horizon  a  black  cloud  of  possible 
trouble  were  gathering  ;  she  had  admitted  to 
herself  that  her  father  might  be  in  earnest, 
and  she  had  felt  something  like  the  anti- 
cipation of  the  great  struggle  of  her  life. 
Then  she  felt  that  she  would  die  rather 
than  submit. 

She  had  no  theatrical  desire  to  swear  a 
fearful  oath  with  Gianbattista  that  they 
should  drown  themselves  at  the  Ponte  Quattro 
Capi  rather  than  be  separated.  Her  nature 
was  not  dramatic,  any  more  than  his.  The 
young  girl  dressed  herself  quickly  and  made 
up  her  mind  that  if  any  pressure  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  her  she  would  not 
yield,  but  that,  until  then,  there  was  no  use 
in  making  phrases,  and  it  would  be  better  to 
be  as  cheerful  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. But  for  Lucia's  reassuring  manner, 
the  Signora  Pandolfi  would  have  doubtless 
succimibed  to  her  feelings  and  gone  to  bed. 
Lucia,  however,  had  no  intention  of  allowing 
her  mother  any  such  weakness,  and  accord- 
ingly alternately  comforted  her  and  suggested 
means  of  escape  from  the  position,  as  though 
she  were  herself  the  mother  and  Maria  Luisa 
were  her  child. 

They  found  Don  Paolo  in  his  small 
lodging,  and  he  bid  them  enter,  that  they 
might  all  talk  the  matter  over. 

**  In  the  first  place,"  said  the  priest,  "  it  is 
wrong.  In  the  second  place  it  is  impossible. 
Thirdly,  Marzio  will  not  attempt  to  carry 
out  his  threat." 

"  Dear  me !  How  simple  you  make  it 
seem  ! "  exclaimed  the  Signora  Pandolfi, 
reviving  at  his  first  words,  like  a  tired  horse 
when  he  sees  the  top  of  the  hiU. 

*'  But  if  papa  should  try  and  force  me  to  it 
— what  theni  "  asked  Lucia,  who  was  not  so 
easily  satisfied. 

"  He  cannot  force  you  to  it,  my  child — the 
law  will  not  allow  him  to  do  so.  I  told  you 
so  last  night." 

*  But  the  law  is  so  far  off — and  he  is  so 
violent,*'  answered  the  young  girl. 

**  Never  fear,"  said  Don  Paolo,  reassuring 
her.  "  I  will  manage  it  all.  There  will  be 
a  struggle,  perhaps  ;  but  I  will  make  him  see 
reason.  He  had  been  with  his  friends  last 
night,  and  his  mind  was  excited  ;  he  was  not 
himself.  He  will  have  thought  differently 
of  it  this  morning." 


"On  the  contrary,"  put  in  the  Signora 
Pandolfi.  "  He  waked  me  up  at  daylight 
and  gave  me  a  quantity  of  money  to  go  and 
buy  Lucia's  outfit.  And  he  will  come  home 
at  midday  and  ask  to  see  the  things  I  have 
brought,  and  so  I  thought  perhaps  we  had 
better  buy  something,  just  to  show  him — 
half  a  dozen  handkerchiefs — something  to 
make  a  figure,  you  understand  f  " 

Don  Paolo  smiled,  and  Lucia  looked 
sympathetically  from  him  to  her  mother. 
-  "I  am  afraid  that  half  a  dozen  handker- 
chiefs would  have  a  bad  effect,"  said  the 
priest.  "  Either  he  would  see  that  you  are 
not  in  earnest,  and  then  he  would  be  verv 
angry,  or  else  he  would  be  deceived  and 
would  think  that  you  were  really  buying  the 
trousseau.  In  that  case  you  would  have  done 
harm.  This  thing  must  not  go  any  further. 
The  idea  must  be  got  out  of  his  head  as  soon 
as  possible." 

**  But  if  I  do  nothing  at  all  before  dinner 
he  will  be  furious — he  will  cry  out  that  we 
are  all  banded  together  against  him " 

"  So  we  are,"  said  Don  Paolo  simply. 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  !  "  moaned  the  Signora 
Pandolfi,  looking  for  her  handkerchief  in  the 
anticipation  of  fresh  tears. 

"  Do  not  cry,  mamma.  It  is  of  no  use," 
said  Lucia. 

"No,  it  is  of  no  use  to  cry,"  assented 
the  priest.  "Thei*e  is  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  go  and  face  Marzio,  and  not  leave  him 
until  he  has  changed  his  mind.  You  are 
afraid  to  meet  him  at  midday.  I  will  go  now 
to  the  workshop  and  find  him." 

"Oh,  you  are  an  angel,  Paolo ! "  cried 
Maria  Luisa,  regaining  her  composure 
and  replacing  her  handkerchief  in  her 
pocket.  "  Then  we  need  not  buy  anything  1 
What  a  relief  ! " 

"  I  told  you  Uncle  Paolo  would  know  what 
to  do,"  said  Lucia.  "He  is  so  good — and 
so  courageous.  I  would  not  like  to  face 
papa  this  morning.  Will  you  really  go, 
Uncle  Paolo  1"  The  yoimg  girl  went  and 
took  down  his  cloak  and  hat  from  a  peg  on 
the  wall,  and  brought  them  to  him. 

"  Of  course  I  will  go,  and  at  once,"  he 
answered.  "  But  I  must  give  you  a  word  of 
advice." 

"  We  will  do  everything  you  tell  us,"  said 
the  two  women  together. 

"You  must  not  ask  him  any  questions, 
nor  refer  to  the  matter  at  all,  when  he  comes 
home." 

"  Diana !  I  would  as  soon  speak  of  death ! " 
exclaimed  the  Signora  Pandolfi. 

"  And  if  he  begins  to  talk  about  it  you  must 
not  answer  him,  nor  irritate  liim  in  any  way." 
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"  Be  easy  about  that/'  answered  the  fat 
lady.  "  Never  meddle  with  sleeping  dogs — I 
know." 

"  If  he  grows  very  angry  you  must  refer 
him  to  me." 

"  Oh,  bu€  that  is  another  matter !  I  would 
rather  offer  pepper  to  a  cat  than  talk  to  him 
of  you.  You  would  see  how  he  would  curse 
and  swear  and  call  you  by  bftd  names." 

**  Well,  you  must  not  do  anything  to  make 
him  swear,  because  that  would  be  a  sin  ;  but 
if  he  only  abuses  me,  I  do  not  mind.  He 
will  do  that  when  I  talk  to  him.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  if  he  mentions  the  matter  you  had 
better  remain  silent." 

**  £h  !  that  will  be  easy.  He  talks  so  much, 
and  he  talks  so  fast,  never  waiting  for  an 
answer.  But  are  you  not  afraid  for  yourself, 
dear  Paolo  1" 

"  Oh,  he  will  not  hurt  me — I  am  not 
afraid  of  him,"  answered  the  priest.  "  He 
will  talk  a  little,  he  will  use  some  big  words, 
and  then  it  will  be  finished.  You  see,  it  is 
not  a  great  thing,  after  all.  Take  courage, 
Maria  Liiisa,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  half  an 
hour." 

"  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  only  that !  " 
murmured  Marzio's  wife,  turning  up  her 
eyes,  and  rising  from  her  chair. 

Lucia,  who,  as  has  been  said,  had  a  very 
keen  appreciation  of  facts,  did  not  believe 
that  things  would  go  so  smoothly. 

"  You  had  better  come  back  with  him  to 
our  house  when  it  is  all  over,"  she  said, 
"  just  to  give  us  a  sign  that  it  is  settled,  you 
know,  Uncle  Paolo." 

Don  Paolo  himself  had  his  doubts  about 
the  issue,  although  he  put  such  a  brave  face 
on  it,  and  in  spite  of  the  Signora  Pandolfi. 
That  good  lady  was  by  nature  very  siucere, 
but  she  always  seemed  to  bring  an  irrelevant 
and  comic  element  into  the  proceedings. 

The  result  of  the  interview  was  that,  in 
half  an  hour,  Don  Paolo  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  workshop  in  the  Dei  Falegnami,  where 
Marzio  and  Gianbattista  were  at  work.  The 
chiseller  8  voice  bade  him  enter. 

Don  Paolo  had  not  found  much  time  to 
collect  his  thoughts  before  he  reached  the 
scene  of  battle,  but  his  opinion  of  the  matter 
in  hand  was  well  formed.  He  loved  his 
niece,  and  he  had  begun  to  like  Gianbattista. 
He  knew  the  lawyer,  Carnesecchi,  by  repu- 
tation, and  what  he  had  heard  of  him  did  not 
prejudice  him  in  the  man's  favour.  It  would 
have  been  the  same  had  Marzio  chosen 
any  one  else.  In  the  priest's  estimation 
Gianbattista  had  a  right  to  expect  the 
fulfilment  of  the  many  promises  which  had 
been  made  to  him.     To  break  those  promises 


for  no  ostensible  reason,  just  as  Gianbattista 
seemed  to  be  growing  up  to  be  a  sensible 
man,  was  an  act  of  injustice  which  Don  Paolo 
would  not  permit  if  he  could  help  it.  Gian- 
battista was  not,  perhaps,  a  model  man,  but, 
by  contrast  with  Marzio,  he  seemed  almost 
saintly.  He  had  a  good  disposition  and  no 
vices ;  married  to  Lucia  and  devoted  to  his 
art,  much  might  be  expected  of  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  Gasparo  Carnesecchi  repre- 
sented the  devil  in  person.  He  was  known 
to  be  an  advanced  freethinker,  a  radical,  and, 
perhaps,  worse  than  a  radical — a  socialist. 
He  was  certainly  not  very  rich,  and  Lucia's 
dowry  would  be  an  object  to  him  ;  he  would 
doubtless  spend  the  last  copper  of  the  money 
in  attempting  to  be  elected  to  the  Chambers. 
If  he  succeeded  he  would  represent  another 
unit  in  that  ill-guided  minority  which  has 
for  its  sole  end  the  subversion  of  the  existing 
state  of  things.  He  would  probably  succeed 
in  getting  back  the  money  he  had  spent,  and 
more  also,  by  illicit  means.  If  he  failed,  the 
money  would  be  lost,  and  he  would  go  from 
bad  to  worse,  intriguing  and  mixing  himself 
up  with  the  despicable  radical  press  in  the 
hope  of  getting  a  hearing  and  a  place. 

There  is  a  scale  in  the  meaning  of  the  word 
socialist.  In  France  it  means  about  the  same 
thing  as  a  communist,  when  one  uses  plain 
language.  When  one  uses  the  language  of 
Monsieur  Drumont  it  means  a  Jew.  In 
England  a  socialist  is  equal  to  a  French  con- 
servative republican.  In  America  it  means 
a  thief.  In  Germany  it  means  an  ingenious 
individual  of  restricted  financial  resources, 
who  generally  fails  to  blow  up  some  import 
ant  personage  with  wet  dynamite.  In  Italy 
a  socialist  is  an  anarchist  pure  and  simple, 
who  wishes  to  destroy  everything  existing 
for  the  sake  of  dividing  a  wealth  which  does 
not  exist  at  all.  It  also  means  a  young  man 
who  orders  a  glass  of  water  and  a  tooth- pick 
at  a  c(ife,  and  is  able  to  talk  politics  for  a 
considerable  time  on  this  slender  nourish- 
ment. Signer  Succi  and  Signer  Merlatti 
have  discovered  nothing  new.  Their  miracles 
of  fasting  may  be  observed  by  the  curious  at 
any  time  in  a  Koman  cc^, 

Don  Paolo  regarded  the  mere  idea  of  an 
alliance  with  Gasparo  Carnesecchi  as  an 
outrage  upon  common  sense,  and  when  he 
entered  Marzio's  workshop  he  was  deter- 
mined to  say  so.  Marzio  looked  up  with  an 
air  of  inquiry,  and  Gianbattista  foresaw  what 
was  coming.  He  nodded  to  the  priest  and 
brought  forward  the  old  straw  chair  from  a 
comer;  then  he  returned  to  his  work  in 
silence. 

"  You  will  have  guessed  my  errand,"  Don 
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Paolo  began,  by  way  of  introducing  his 
subject. 

"  No,'  *  answered  Marzio  doggedly.  "  Some- 
thing about  the  crucifix,  I  suppose.'' 

**  Not  at  all,"  returned  the  priest,  folding 
his  hands  over  the  handle  of  his  umbrella. 
"  A  much  more  delicate  matter.  You  sug- 
gested last  night  an  improbable  scheme  for 
marrying  Lucia." 

"You  had  better  say  that  I  told  you 
plainly  what  I  mean  to  do.  If  you  have 
come  to  talk  about  that,  you  had  better  talk 
to  the  workmen  outside.  They  may  answer 
you.     I  will  not !  " 

Don  Paolo  was  not  to  be  so  easily  put  off. 
He  waited  a  moment  as  though  to  give 
Marzio  time  to  change  his  mind,  and  then 
proceeded. 

"  There  are  three  reasons  why  this  marriage 
will  not  take  place,"  he  said.  "  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  wrong — that  is  my  point  of  view. 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  impossible — and 
that  is  the  view  the  law  takes  of  it.  Thirdly, 
it  will  not  take  place  because  you  will  not 
attempt  to  push  it.  What  do  you  say  of  my 
reasons,  Marzio  1 " 

"  They  are  worthy  of  you,"  answered  the 
artist.  "  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  care  a 
fig  for  what  you  think  is  wrong,  or  right 
either.  Secondly,  I  will  take  the  law  into 
my  own  hands.  Thirdly,  I  will  bring  it 
about  and  finish  it  in  a  fortnight ;  and 
fourthly,  you  may  go  to  the  devil!  What 
do  you  tlunk  of  my  reasons,  Paolo  ?  They 
are  better  than  yours,  and  much  more  likely 
to  prevail." 

"My  dear  Marzio,"  returned  the  priest 
quietly,  "  you  may  say  anything  you  please, 
I  believe,  in  these  days  of  liberty.  But  the 
law  will  not  permit  you  to  act  upon  your 
words.  If  you  can  persuade  your  daughter 
to  marry  Gasparo  Carnesecchi  of  her  own 
free  will,  well  and  good.  If  you  cannot, 
there  is  a  statute,  I  am  quite  sure,  which 
forbids  your  dragging  her  up  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol  and  making  her  sign  her  name  by 
force  or  violence  in  the  presence  of  the 
authorities.  You  may  take  my  word  for  it, 
and  so  you  had  better  dismiss  the  matter 
from  your  mind  at  once,  and  think  no  moro 
about  it." 

"  I  remember  that  you  told  her  so  last 
night,"  growled  Marzio,  growing  pale  with 
anger. 

"  Certainly." 

"  You — you — you  priest !  "  cried  the 
chiseller,  unable  in  his  rage  to  find  an 
epithet  which  he  judged  more  degrading. 
Don  Paolo  smiled. 

"  Yes — I  am  a  priest,"  he  answered  calmly. 


"Yes,  you  are  a  priest,"  yelled  Marzio, 
"  and  what  is  to  become  of  paternal  authority 
in  a  household  where  such  fellows  as  yon  are 
listening  at  the  keyholes  t  Is  a  man  to  have 
no  more  rights  1  Are  we  to  be  ruled  by 
women  and  creatures  in  petticoats  1  Viper ! 
Poisoning  my  household,  teaching  my  daughter 
to  disobey  me,  my  wife  to  despise  me,  my  paid 
workmen  to " 

"  Silence  1 "  cried  Gianbattista  in  ringing 
tones,  and  with  the  word  he  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  clapped  his  hand  on  Marzio's  mouth. 

The  effect  was  sudden  and  unexpected. 
Marzio  was  utterly  taken  by  surprise.  It 
was  incredible  to  him  that  any  one  should 
dare  to  forcibly  prevent  him  from  indulging 
in  the  language  he  had  used  with  impunity 
for  so  many  years.  He  leaned  back  pale 
and  astonished,  and  momentarUy  dumb  ^ 
amazement.  Gianbattista  stood  over  him, 
his  young  cheeks  flushed  with  anger,  and  his 
broad  fist  clenched. 

"  If  you  dare  to  talk  in  that  way  to  Don 
Paolo,  I  will  kill  you  with  my  hands ! "  he 
said,  his  voice  sinking  lower  with  concen- 
trated determination.  "  I  have  had  enough 
of  your  foul  talk.  He  is  a  better  man  than 
you,  as  I  told  you  last  night,  and  I  repeat  it 
now — ^take  care — " 

Marzio  made  a  movement  as  though  he 
would  rise,  and  at  the  same  instant  Gianbat- 
tista seized  the  long,  fine-pointed  punch, 
which  served  for  the  eyes  of  the  cherubs — a 
dangerous  weapon  in  a  determined  hand. 

Don  Paolo  had  risen  from  his  chair,  and 
was  trying  to  push  himself  between  the  two. 
But  Gianbattista  would  not  let  him. 

"For  heaven's  sake,"  cried  the  priest  in 
great  distress,  "  no  violence,  Tista — I  will 
call  the  men — " 

"Never  fear,"  answered  the  apprentice 
quietly ;  "  the  man  is  a  coward.' 

"To  me — you  dare  to  say  that  to  me!" 
exclaimed  Marzio,  drawing  back  at  the  same 
time. 

**Yes — it  is  quite  true.  But  do  not  sup- 
pose that  I  think  any  the  worse  of  you  on 
that  account,  Sor  Marzio." 

With  this  taunt,  delivered  in  a  voice  that 
expressed  the  most  profound  contempt,  Gian- 
battista went  back  to  his  seat  and  took  up 
his  hammer  as  though  nothing  had  happened 
Don  Paolo  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief.  As 
for  Marzio,  his  teeth  chattered  with  rage. 
His  weakness  had  been  betrayed  at  last,  and 
by  Gianbattista.  All  his  life  he  had  succeeded 
in  concealing  the  physical  fear  which  his 
words  belied.  He  had  cultivated  the  habit 
of  offering  to  face  danger,  speaking  of  it  in 
a  quiet  way,  as  he  had  observed  that  brave 
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men  did.  He  had  found  it  good  policy  to  tell 
people  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  them,  and 
his  bearing  had  hitherto  saved  him  from 
physical  violence.  Now  he  felt  as  though 
all  his  nerves  had  been  drawn  out  of  his 
body.  He  had  been  terrified,  and  he  knew 
that  he  had  shown  it.  Gianbattista's  words 
stung  in  his  ears  like  the  sting  of  wasps. 

''  You  shall  never  enter  this  room  again/' 
he  hissed  out  between  his  teeth.  The  young 
man  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  though  he  did 
not  care.  Don  Paolo  sat  down  again  and 
grasped  his  umbrella. 

*<  Gianbattista,"  said  the  priest,  ''  I  am 
grateful  to  you  for  your  friendship,  my  boy. 
But'  it  is  very  wrong  to  be  violent — " 

**  It  is  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins  1  '*  cried 
Marzio,  finding  his  voice  at  last,  and  by  a 
strange  accident  venting  his  feelings  in  a 
sentence  which  might  have  been  spoken  by  a 
confessor  to  a  penitent. 

Gianbattista  could  not  help  laughing,  but 
he  shook  his  head  as  though  to  explain  that 
it  was  not  his  fault  if  he  was  violent  with 
such  a  man. 

"It  is  very  wrong  to  threaten  people, 
Tista,*'  repeated  Don  Paolo ;  "  and  besides 
it  does  not  hurt  me,  what  Marzio  says.  Let 
us  all  be  calm.  Marzio,  let  us  discuss  this 
matter  reasonably.  Tista,  do  not  be  angry 
at  anything  that  is  said.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  look  at  the  question 
quietly." 

"  It  is  very  well  for  you  to  talk  like  that," 
grumbled  Marzio,  pretending  to  busy  him- 
self over  his  model  in  order  to  cover  his 
agitation. 

*•  It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  in  any  other  way," 
answered  the  priest.  '*  1  return  to  the  sub- 
ject. I  only  want  to  convince  you  that  you 
will  find  it  impossible  to  carry  out  your 
determination  by  force.  You  have  only  to 
ask  the  very  man  you  have  hit  upon,  the 
Avvocato  Cameseochi,  and  he  will  tell  you 
the  same  thing.  He  knows  the  law  better 
than  you  or  I.  He  will  refuse  to  be  a  party 
to  such  an  attempt.  Ask  him,  if  you  do  not 
believe  me." 

"  Yes  ;  a  pretty  position  you  want  to  put 
me  in,  by  the  body  of  a  dog !  To  ask  a  man 
to  marry  my  daughter  by  force  !  A  fine 
opinion  he  would  conceive  of  my  domestic 
authority !  Perhaps  you  will  take  upon 
yourself  to  go  and  tell  him — won't  you,  dear 
Paolo t     It  would  save  me  the  trouble." 

"  I  think  that  is  your  affair,"  answered 
Don  Paolo,  taking  him  in  earnest.  "  Never- 
theless, if  you  wish  it " 

"  Oh,  this  is  too  much  !  "  cried  Marzio,  his 
anger  rising  again.     "  It  is  not  enough  that 


you  thwart  me  at  every  turn,  but  you  come 
here  to  mock  me,  to  make  a  figure  of  me  I 
Take  care,  Paolo,  take  care  1  You  may  go 
too  far." 

"  I  would  not  advise  you  to  go  too  far,  Sor 
Marzio,"  put  in  Gianbattista,  turning  half 
round  on  his  stool. 

"  Cannot  I  speak  without  being  inter- 
rupted 1  Go  on  with  your  work,  Tista,  and 
let  us  talk  this  matter  out.  I  tell  you, 
Paolo,  that  I  do  not  want  your  advice,  and 
that  I  have  had  far  too  much  of  your  inter- 
ference. I  will  inquire  into  this  matter,  so 
far  as  it  concerns  the  law,  and  I  will  show 
you  that  I  am  right,  in  spite  of  all  your 
surmises  and  prophecies.  A  man  is  master 
in  his  own  house  and  must  remain  so, 
whatever  laws  are  made.  There  is  no  law 
which  can  force  a  man  to  submit  to  the  dic- 
tation of  his  brother — even  if  his  brother 
is  a  priest." 

Marzio  spoke  more  calmly  than  he  had 
done  hitherto,  in  spite  of  the  sneer  in  the 
last  sentence.  He  had  broken  down,  and 
he  felt  that  Paolo  and  Gianbattista  were  too 
much  for  him.  He  desired  no  repetition  of 
the  scene  which  had  passed,  and  he  thought 
the  best  thing  to  be  done  was  to  temporise 
for  a  while. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  willing  to  look  into 
the  matter,"  answered  Don  Paolo.  ''I  am 
quite  sure  you  will  soon  be  convinced." 

Marzio  was  silent,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  interview  was  at  an  end.  Don  Paolo 
was  tolerably  well  satisfied,  for  he  had  gained 
at  least  one  point  in  forcing  his  brother  to 
examine  the  question.  He  remained  a 
moment  in  his  seat,  reviewing  the  situation, 
and  asking  himself  whether  there  was 
anything  more  to  be  said.  He  wished  indeed 
that  he  could  produce  some  deeper  impression 
on  the  artist.  It  was  not  enough,  from  the 
moral  point  of  view,  that  Marzio  should  be 
made  to  see  the  impossibility  of  his  scheme, 
although  it  was  as  much  as  could  be  expected. 
The  good  mnn  wished  with  all  his  heart  that 
Marzio  could  be  softened  a  little,  that  he 
might  be  made  to  consider  his  daughter's 
feelings,  to  betray  some  sign  of  an  affection 
which  seemed  wholly  dead,  to  show  some 
more  human  side  of  his  character.  But  the 
situation  at  present  forbade  Don  Paolo  from 
making  any  further  effort.  The  presence  of 
Gianbattista,  who  had  suddenly  constituted 
himself  the  priest's  defender,  was  a  constraint. 
Alone  with  his  brother,  Marzio  might  pos- 
sibly have  exhibited  some  sensibility,  but 
while  the  young  man  who  had  violently 
silenced  him  a  few  moments  earlier  was 
looking  on,  the  chiseller  would  continue  to 
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be  angrjy  and  would  not  forget  the  humilia- 
tion he  had  suffered.  There  was  nothing  more 
to  be  done  at  present,  and  Don  Paolo  prepared 
to  take  his  departure,  gathering  his  cloak 
around  him,  and  smoothing  the  felt  of  his 
three-cornered  hat  while  he  held  his  green 
umbrella  under  his  arm. 

"  Are  you  going  already,  Don  Paolo  ? " 
asked  Gianbattista,  rising  to  open  tho  door. 

"Yes,  I  must  go.  Good-bye,  Marzio. 
Bear  me  no  ill-will  for  pressing  you  to  be 
cautious.  Good-bye,  Tista."  He  pressed 
the  young  man's  hand  warmly,  as  though  to 
thank  him  for  his  courageous  defence,  and 
then  left  the  workshop.  Marzio  paid  no 
attention  to  his  departure.  When  the  door 
was  closed,  and  as  Gianbattista  was  return- 
ing to  his  bench,  the  artist  dropped  his 
modelling  tools  and  faced  his  apprentice. 

"  You  may  go  too,"  he  said  in  a  low 
tone,  as  though  he  were  choking.  "  I  mean 
you  may  go  for  good.  I  do  not  need  you 
any  longer." 

He  felt  in  his  pocket  for  his  purse, 
opened  it,  and  took  out  some  small  notes. 

"  I  give  you  an  hour  to  take  your  things 
from  my  house,"  he  continued.  "There  are 
your  wages — you  shall  not  tell  the  priest  that 
I  cheated  you." 

Gianbattista  stood  still  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  while  Marzio  held  out  the  money  to 
him.  A  hot  flush  rose  to  his  young  forehead, 
and  he  seemed  on  the  point  of  speaking,  but 
the  words  did  not  pass  his  lips.  With  a 
quick  step  he  came  forward,  took  the  notes 
from  Marzio's  hand,  and  crumpling  them  in 
his  fingers,  threw  them  in  his  face  with  all 
his  might.  Then  he  turned  on  liis  heel,  spit 
on  the  floor  of  the  room,  and  went  out  before 
Marzio  could  find  words  to  resent  the  fresh 
insult. 

The  door  fell  back  on  the  latch  and  Marzio 
was  alone.  He  was  very  pale,  and  for  a 
moment  his  features  worked  angrily.  Then 
a  cruel  smile  passed  over  his  face.  He 
stooped  down,  picked  up  the  crumpled  notes, 
counted  them,  and  replaced  them  in  his 
purse.  The  economical  instinct  never  for- 
sook him,  and  he  did  the  thing  mechanically. 
Glancing  at  the  bench  his  eyes  fell  on  the 
pointed  punch  which  Gianbattista  had  taken 
up  in  his  anger.  He  felt  it  carefully,  handled 
it,  looked  at  it,  smiled  again  and  put  it  into 
his  pocket. 

"  It  is  not  a  bad  one,"  he  muttered.  "  How 
many  cherubs'  eyes  I  have  made  w^ith  that 
thing ! " 

He  turned  to  the  slate  and  examined  the 
rough  model  he  had  made  in  wax,  flat  still, 
and  only  indicated  by  vigorous  touches,  the 


red  material  smeared  on  the  block  surface  all 
around  it  by  his  fingers.  There  was  force  in 
the  figure,  even  in  its  first  state,  and  there 
was  a  strange  pathos  in  the  bent  head,  tho 
only  part  as  yet  in  high  relief.  But  Marzio 
looked  at  it  angrily.  He  turned  it  to  the 
light,  closed  his  eyes  a  moment,  looked  at  it 
again,  and  then,  with  an  incoherent  oath,  his 
long,  discoloured  hand  descended  on  the 
model,  and,  with  a  heavy  pressure  and  one 
strong  push,  flattened  out  what  he  had  done, 
and  smeared  it  into  a  shapeless  mass  upon 
the  dark  stone. 

".I  shall  never  do  it,"  he  said  in  a  low 
voice.     "  They  have  destroyed  my  idea." 

For  some  minutes  he  rested  his  head  in  his 
hand  in  deep  thought.  At  last  he  rose  and 
went  to  a  corner  of  the  workshop  in  which 
stood  a  heavily  ironed  box.  Marzio  fumbled 
in  his  pocket  till  he  found  a  key,  bright  from 
always  being  carried  about  him,  and  con- 
trasting oddly  with  the  rusty  lock  into  which 
he  thrust  it.  It  turned  with  difficulty  in  his 
nervous  fingers,  and  he  raised  the  heavy  lid. 
The  coffer  was  full  of  packages  wrapped  in 
brown  paper.  He  removed  one  after  another 
till  he  came  to  a  wooden  case  which  filled  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  safe.  He 
lifted  it  out  carefully  and  laid  it  on  the  end 
of  the  bench.  The  cover  was  fastened  down 
by  screws,  and  he  undid  them  one  by.  one 
imtil  ii  moved  and  came  off  in  his  hands. 
The  contents  were  wrapped  carefully  in  a 
fine  towel,  which  had  once  been  white,  but 
which  had  long  gro^vn  yellow  with  age. 
Marzio  unfolded  the  covering  with  a  delicate 
touch  as  though  he  feared  to  hurt  what  was 
within.  He  took  out  a  large  silver  crucifix, 
raising  it  carefully,  and  taking  care  not  to 
touch  the  figure.  He  stood  it  upon  the 
bench  before  him,  and  sat  down  to  examine  it. 

It  was  a  work  of  rare  beauty,  which 
he  had  made  more  than  ten  years  before. 
With  the  strange  reticent  instinct  which 
artists  sometimes  feel  about  their  finest  works, 
he  had  finished  it  in  secret,  working  at 
night  alone,  and  when  it  was  done  he 
had  put  it  away.  It  was  his  greatest  feat, 
he  had  said  to  himself,  and,  as  from  time 
to  time  he  took  it  out  and  looked  at  it,  he 
gradually  grew  less  and  less  inclined  to  show 
it  to  any  one,  resolving  to  leave  it  in  its  case, 
imtil  it  should  be  found  after  his  death.  It 
had  seemed  priceless  to  him,  and  he  would 
not  sell  it.  With  a  fantastic  eccentricity  of 
reasoning  he  regarded  it  as  a  sacred  thing,  to 
part  with  which  would  be  a  desecration.  So 
he  kept  it.  Then,  taking  it  out  again,  it  had 
seemed  less  good  to  him,  as  his  mind  became 
occupied  with   other    things,    and    he   bad 
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fanqied  he  should  do  better  yet.  At  last  he 
screwed  it  up  in  a  wooden  case  and  put  it  at 
the  bottom  of  his  strong  box,  resolving 
never  to  look  at  it  again.  Many  years  had 
passed  since  he  had  laid  eyes  upon  it. 

The  idea  which  had  come  to  him  when 
Paolo  had  communicated  the  order  to  him 
on  the  previous  eveningi  had  seemed  abso- 
lutely new.  It  had  appeared  to  him  as  a 
glorification  of  the  work  he  had  executed  in 
secret  so  long  ago.  Time,  and  the  habit  of 
dissatisfaction  had  effaced  from  his  mind  the 
precise  image  of  the  work  of  the  past,  and 
the  emotions  of  the  present  had  seemed 
something  new  to  him.  He  had  drawn  and 
modelled  during  many  hours,  and  yet  he  was 
utterly  disappointed  with  the  new  result.  He 
felt  the  innate  consciousness  of  having  done 
it  b^ore,  and  of  having  done  it  better. 

And  now  the  wonderful  masterpiece  of 
his  earlier  years  stood  before  him — the  tall 
and  massive  ebony  cross,  bearing  the  mar- 
vellous figure  of  the  dead  Saviour.  A  ray  of 
sunlight  fell  through  the  grated  window 
upon  the  dying  head,  illuminating  the  points 
of  the  thorns  in  the  crown,  the  falling  locks 
of  hair,  the  tortured  hands,  and  casting  a 
shadow  of  death  beneath  the  half-closed 
eyes. 

For  several  minutes  Marzio  sat  motionless 
on  his  stool,  realising  the  whole  strength  and 
beauty  of  what  he  had  done  ten  years 
before.  Then  he  wanted  to  get  a  better 
view  of  it.  It  was  not  high  enough  above 
him,  for  it  was  meant  to  stand  upon  an 
altar.  He  could  not  see  the  face.  He 
looked  about  for  something  upon  which  to 
make  it  stand,  but  nothing  was  near. 
He  pushed  away  his  stool,  and,  turning  the 
cross  a  little,  so  that  the  sunlight  should 
strike  it  at  a  better  angle,  he  kneeled 
down  on  the  floor,  his  hands  resting  on 
the  edge  of  the  bench,  and  he  looked  up 
At  the  image  of  the  dead  Christ. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

When  Don  Paolo  left  the  workshop,  he 
immediately  crossed  the  street  and  entered 
the  street  door  of  Marzio's  house,  intending 
to  tell  Maria  Luisa  and  Lucia  the  result  of 
the  interview.  He  had  not  got  to  the.  top  of 
the  first  flight  of  stairs  when  he  heard  Gian- 
battista's  step  behind  him,  and  turning  he 
.saw  the  young  man's  angry  face. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Tista  ] "  asked  the 
priest,  stopping  on  the  steps  and  laying  his 
hand  on  the  iron  railing. 


**  I  am  discharged,  turned  out,  insulted  by 
that  animal ! "  answered  the  apprentice  hotly. 
'^  He  is  like  a  piece  of  wood  1  You  might  as 
well  talk  to  a  wall !  You  had  only  just 
closed  the  door  when  he  pulled  out  his  purse, 
•counted  my  wages,  and  told  me  to  take  my 
things  from  his  house  in  an  hour.  I  threw 
the  money  in  his  face — the  beast  I  " 

"Hush,  Tista,"  said  Don  Paolo.  "Do 
not  be  angry — we  will  arrange  it  all  before 
night.  He  cannot  do  without  you,  and  after 
all  it  is  my  fault.  Calm  yourself,  Tista,  my 
boy — ^we  will  soon  set  that  straight." 

"Yes^in  an  hour  I  will. have  left  the 
house.  Then  it  wiU  be  straight  enough  as 
you  call  it.  Oh  1  I  would  like  to  strangle 
him !  Dear  Don  Paolo,  nobody  but  you  can 
arrange  this  affair — " 

<<Hush,  hush,  Tista.  I  cannot  hear  you 
talk  in  this  way.  Come,  we  will  go  back  to 
Marzio.     He  will  listen  to  reason — " 

"  Do  you  know  what  he  said  to  me  not  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  you  came  in)" 
asked  Gianbattista  quickly,  laying  his  hand 
on  the  priest's  arm.  "  He  said  I  might  have 
Lucia  and  welcome  if  I  would  kill  you  1  Do 
you  understand?  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  the  look  in  his  eyes  I  " 

"No,  no,  my  boy — he  was  angry.  He 
did  not  mean  it." 

"  Mean  it  1  Bacchus  I  He  would  kill  you 
himself  if  he  were  not  such  a  dastardly 
coward ! " 

Don  Paolo  shook  his  head  with  an  incredu- 
lous smile,  and  looked  kindly  into  the  young 
man's  eyes. 

"You  have  all  lost  your  heads  over  this 
unfortimate  affair,  Tista.  You  are  all 
talking  of  killing  each  other  and  yoiurselves 
as  though  it  were  as  simple  as  *  good  morn- 
ing.' It  is  very  wrong  to  talk  of  such  things, 
and  besides,  you  know,  it  is  not  really  worth 
whUe— " 

"  It  seems  simple  enough  to  me,"  answered 
the  young  man,  frowning  and  clenching  his 
hand. 

"  Come  with  me,"  urged  the  other,  making 
as  though  he  would  descend  the  steps.  "  Come 
back  to  the  workshop,  and  we  will  talk  it 
all  over." 

* 

"Wait  a  minute,  Don  Paolo.      There  is 

one  thing — one  favour  I  want  to  ask  of  you." 

Gianbattista  lowered  his  voice.     "You  can 

•do  it  for  us — I  am  siu*e  you  will.     I  will  call 

Lucia,  and  we  will  go  with  you — " 

"  Where  1"  asked  the  priest,  not  under- 
.  standing  the  look  of  the  young  man. 

"  To  church  of  course.  You  can  marry  us 
in  ten  minutes,  and  the  thing  will  be  all  over. 
Then  we  can. laugh  at  Sor  Marzio." 
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Don  Paolo  smiled. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  he  answered,  "  those  things 
are  not  done  in  a  moment  like  roasting  chest- 
nuts. There  are  banns  to  be  published.  There 
is  a  civil  marriage  at  the  Capitol — " 

"  I  should  be  quite  satisfied  with  your  bene- 
diction— a  FcUer  NosteVy  an  Oremua  properly 
said— eh  1     Would  it  not  be  all  right  %  '* 

''  Eeally,  Tista  I  "  exclaimed  the  good 
man,  holding  up  his  hands  in  horror.  ''  I 
had  no  idea  that  your  religious  education  had 
been  so  neglected  !  My  dear  child,  marriage 
is  a  very  solemn  thing." 

'<  By  Diana !  I  should  think  so  !  But  that 
need  not  make  it  such  a  long  ceremony.  A 
man  dies  in  a  moment — ^ffl — the  light  is 
out  I — you  are  dead.  It  is  very  solemn. 
The  same  thing  for  marriage.  The  priest 
looks  at  you,  says  Oremvs—po^I  You  are 
married,  and  it  cannot  be  undone  !  I  know 
it  is  very  serious,  but  it  is  only  the  affair  of 
a  moment." 

Don  Paolo  did  not  know  whether  to  laugh 
or  to  look  serious  at  this  exposition  of 
Gianbattista's  views  of  death  and  matrimony. 
He  put  it  down  to  the  boy's  excitement. 

^'  There  is  another  reason,  Tista.  The  law 
does  not  allow  a  girl  of  seventeen  to  be 
married  without  her  father's  consent." 

''  The  law  again  I "  exclaimed  Gianbattista 
in  disgust.  "I  thought  the  law  protected 
Lucia  from  her  father.  You  said  so  last 
night,  and  you  repeated  it  this  morning." 

"Certainly,  my  boy.  But  the  law  also 
protects  parents  against  any  rashness  their 
children  may  meditate.  It  would  be  no 
marriage  if  Lucia  had  not  Marzio's  consent." 

"  I  wish  there  were  no  laws !  "  ^iTimbled 
the  young  man.  "  How  do  you  come  to 
know  so  much  about  marriage,  Don  Paolo  1" 

"  It  is  my  profession.  Come  along ;  we 
will  talk  to  Marzio." 

"  What  can  we  say  to  him  1  You  do  not 
suppose  I  will  go  and  beg  to  be  taken 
back?" 

"  You  must  be  forgiving — " 

"  I  believe  in  forgiveness  when  the  other 
side  begins,"  said  Gianbattista. 

"  Perhaps  Marzio  will  forgive  too,"  argued 
the  priest. 

"  He  has  nothing  to  forgive,"  answered  the 
young  man.  The  reasoning  seemed  to  him 
beyond  refutation. 

"  But  if  he  says  he  has  no  objection,  if  he 
begs  you  to  come  back,  I  think  you  might 
make  some  advance  on  your  side,  Tista. 
Besides,  you  were  very  rough  with  him  this 
morning." 

"  He  turned  me  out  like  a  dog — after  all 
these  years,"  said  Gianbattista.     "  I  will  go 


back  and  work  for  him  on  one  condition.  He 
must  give  me  Lucia  at  once." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  as  a  basis  of  negotia- 
tions that  plan  leaves  much  to  be  desu^," 
replied  Don  Paolo,  in  a  meditative  tone. 
"  Oi  course,  we  are  all  determined  that  you 
shall  marry  her  in  the  end ;  but  unless  Pro- 
vidence is  pleased  to  change  Marzio's  state  of 
mind,  you  may  have  to  wait  until  she  is  of 
age.     He  will  never  consent  at  present." 

"In  that  case  I  had  better  go  and  take 
my  things  away  from  his  house,"  returned 
the  apprentica  "And  say  good-bye  to 
Lucia — for  a  day  or  two,"  he  added  in  a  low 
toice. 

"Of  course,  if  you  will  not  agree  to  be 
conciliatory  it  is  of  no  use  for  you  to  come 
with  me,"  said  Don  Paolo  rather  sadly. 
"  Dear  me  !  Here  comes  Maria  Luisa  with 
Suntarella  ! " 

"  Ah,  dear  Paolo,  dear  Paolo  I "  cried  the 
stout  lady,  puffing  up  the  stairs  with  the  old 
woman  close  behind  her.  "  How  good  you 
are  I  And  what  did  he  say  ?  We  asked  if 
you  had  gone  at  the  workshop,  and  they  said 
you  had,  so  Lucia  went  in  to  ask  her  father 
whether  he  would  have  the  chicken  boiled  or 
roasted.  Well,  well,  tell  me  all  about  it. 
These  stairs  I  Suntarella,  run  up  and  open 
the  door  while  I  get  my  breath !  Dear 
Paolo,  you  are  an  angel  of  goodness  i  " 

"  Softly,  Maria  Luisa,"  answered  the 
priest.  "There  is  good  and  bad.  He  has 
admitted  that  he  will  have  to  consider  the 
matter  because  he  cannot  make  Lucia  marry 
without  her  consent.  But  on  the  other 
hand — poor  Tista — ' —  "  he  looked  at  the 
young  man  and  hesitated. 

"  He  has  turned  me  out,"  said  Gian- 
battista. "He  has  given  me  an  hour  to 
leave  his  house.  I  believe  a  good  part  of 
the  hour  has  passed  already " 

"  And  Tista  says  he  will  not  go  back  at 
any  price,"  put  in  Don  Paolo.  The  Signora 
Pandolfi  gasped  for  breath. 

"  Oh  I  oh  !  I  shall  faint  I "  she  sobbed, 
pressing  the  handle  of  her  parasol  against 
her  breast  with  both  hands.  "Oh,  what 
shall  we  do?  We  are  lost  I  Paolo,  your 
arm — I  shall  die  1 " 

"  Courage,  courage,  Maria  Luisa,"  said  the 
priest  kindly.  "We  will  find  a  remedy. 
For  the  present  Tista  can  come  to  my 
house.  There  is  the  little  room  where  the 
man-servant  sleeps,  who  is  gone  to  see  his  sick 
wife  in  the  country.  The  Cardinal  will  not 
mind." 

"  But  you  are  not  going  like  this  %  "  cried 
the  stout  lady,  grasping  Gianbattista's  arm 
and  looking  into  his  face  with  an  expression 
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of  forlorn  bewOderment.  "You  cannot  go 
to-day — it  is  impossible,  Tista — your  shirts 
are  not  even  ironed !  Oh  dear !  oh  dear ! 
And  I  had  anticipated  a  feast  because  I  was 
sure  that  Marzio  would  see  reason  before 
midday,  and  there  are  chickens  for  dinner — ^ 
with  rice,  Tista,  just  as  you  like  them — oh, 
you  cannot  go,  Tista,  I  cannot  let  you 
go! 

"  Courage,  Maria  Luisa,''  exhorted  Bon 
Paolo.     ''It  is  not  a  question  of  chickens." 

"  Dear  Sora  Luisa,  you  are  too  good,"  said 
Gianbattista.  ''  Let  us  go  up  stairs  first,  to 
begin  with — you  will  catch  cold  here  on  the 
steps.     Come,  come,  courage  Sora,  Luisa  I " 

He  took  the  good  woman's  arm  and  led 
her  upwards.  But  Don  Paolo  stayed  behind. 
He  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  return  to 
the  workshop,  and  to  try  and  undo  the  harm 
Gianbattista  had  done  himself  by  the  part 
he  had  played  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
morning.  The  Signora  Pandolfi  suffered 
herself  to  be  led  up  stairs,  panting  and  sob- 
bing as  she  went,  and  protesting  still  that 
Gianbattista  could  not  possibly  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  house. 

When  Don  Paolo  had  parted  from  the  two 
women  an  hour  earlier,  they  had  not  gone 
home  as  he  had  supposed,  but,  chancing  to 
meet  old  Assunta  near  the  house,  the  three 
had  gone  together  to  make  certain  household 
purchases.  On  their  return  they  had  in- 
quired for  Paolo  at  the  workshop,  as  Maria 
Luisa  had  explained,  and  Lucia  had  entered 
in  the  confident  expectation  of  finding  that 
the  position  of  things  had  mended  consider- 
ably since  the  early  morning.  Moreover, 
since  the  announcement  of  the  previous 
evening,  the  young  girl  had  not  seen  her 
father  alone.  She  wanted  to  talk  to  him  on 
her  own  account,  in  order  to  sound  the  depth 
of  his  determination.  She  was  not  afraid 
of  him.  The  fact  that  for  a  long  time 
he  had  regarded  favourably  the  project  of 
her  marriage  with  Gianbattista  had  given 
her  a  confidence  which  was  not  to  be 
destroyed  in  a  moment,  even  by  Marzio' s 
strange  conduct.  She  passed  through  the 
outer  rooms,  nodding  to  the  workmen,  who 
touched  their  caps  to  the  master's  daughter. 
A  little  passage  separated  the  large  workshop 
from  the  inner  studio.  The  door  at  the  end 
was  not  quite  closed.  Lucia  went  up  to  it, 
and  looked  through  the  opening  to  see 
whether  Gianbattista  were  with  her  father. 
The  sight  she  saw  was  so  surprising  that  she 
leaned  against  the  door-post  for  support.  She 
could  not  believe  her  eyes. 

There  was  her  father  in  his  woollen  blouse, 
kneeling,  on   the   brick   floor   of  the  room> 


before  a  crucifix,  his  back  turned  towards 
her,  his  hands  raised,  and,  as  it  seemed  from 
the  position  of  the  arms,  folded  in  prayer. 
The  sunlight  fell  upon  the  silver  figure,  and 
upon  the  dark  tangled  hair  of  the  artist  who 
remained  motionless  as  though  absorbed  in 
devotion,  while  his  daughter  watched  him 
through  the  half -open  door.  The  scene  was 
one  which  would  have  struck  any  one  ;  the 
impression  it  made  on  Lucia  was  altogether 
extraordinary.  She  easily  fancied  that  Marzio 
after  his  interview  with  Don  Paolo  had  felt 
a  great  and  sudden  revulsion  of  sentiment. 
She  knew  that  the  priest  had  not  left  the 
studio  many  minutes  before,  and  she  saw  her 
father  apparently  praying  before  a  crucifix. 
A  wonderful  conversion  had  been  effected, 
and  the  result  was  there  manifest  to  the 
girl's  eyes. 

She  held  her  breath  and  remained  at  the 
door,  determined  not  to  move  until  Marzio 
should  have  risen  from  his  knees.  To  inter- 
rupt him  at  such  a  moment  would  have  been 
almost  a  sacrilege;  it  might  produce  the 
most  fatal  results ;  it  would  be  an  intrusion 
upon  the  privacy  of  a  repentant  man.  She 
stood  watching  and  waiting  to  see  what  would 
happen. 

Presently  Marzio  moved.  Lucia  thought 
he  was  going  to  rise  from  his  knees,  but  she 
was  surprised  to  see  that  he  only  changed 
the  position  of  the  crucifix  with  one  hand. 
He  approached  his  head  so  near  the  lower 
part  of  it  that  Lucia  fancied  he  was  in  the 
act  of  pressing  his  lips  upon  the  crossed  feet 
of  the  silver  Christ.  Then  he  drew  back  a 
little,  turned  his  head  to  one  side,  and  touched 
the  figure  with  his  right  hand.  It  was  evi- 
dent, now,  that  he  was  no  longer  praying, 
but  that  something  about  the  workmanship 
had  attracted  his  attention. 

How  natural,  the  girl  said  to  herself,  that 
this  man,  even  in  such  a  supreme  moment, 
should  not  forget  his  art — that,  even  in 
prayer,  his  eyes  should  mechanically  detect 
an  error  of  the  chisel,  a  flaw  in  the  metal,  or 
some  such  detail  familiar  to  his  daily  life. 
She  did  not  think  the  worse  of  him  for  it. 
He  was  an  artist !  The  habit  of  his  whole 
existence  could  not  cease  to  influence  him — 
he  could  as  soon  have  ceased  to  breathe. 
Lucia  watched  him  and  felt  something  like 
love  for  her  father.  Her  63rmpathy  was  witlx 
him  in  both  actions  ;  in  his  silent  prayer,  in 
the  inner  privacy  of  his  working-room,  as 
well  as  in  the  inherent  love  of  his  art,  which 
he  could  not  escape  from  even  when  he  was 
doing  something  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  life.  Lucia  thought  how  Don  Paold^s 
face  would  light  up  when  she  should  tell  him 
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of  what  she  had  seen.  Then  she  wondered, 
with  a  delicate  sense  of  respect  for  her 
father's  secret  feelings,  whether  she  would 
have  the  right  to  tell  any  one  what  she  had 
accidentally  seen  through  the  half -closed  door 
of  the  studio. 

Marzio  moved  again,  and  this  time  he  rose 
to  his  feet  and  remained  standing,  so  that  the 
crucifix  was  completely  hidden  from  her  view. 
She  knocked  at  the  door.  Her  father  turned 
suddenly  round,  and  faced  the  entrance,  still 
hiding  the  crucifix  by  his  figure. 

"Who  is  iti"  he  asked  in  a  tone  that 
sounded  as  though  he  were  startled. 

"  Lucia,"  answered  the  girl  timidly.  "May 
I  come  in,  papa?" 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  he  answered.  She  drew 
back,  and,  still  watching  him,  saw  that  he 
laid  the  cross  its  length  upon  the  table,  and 
covered  it  with  a  towel — ^the  same  one  in 
which  it  had  been  wrapped. 

"  Come  in,"  he  called  out.  "  What  is  the 
matter  ? " 

"I  only  came  for  a  moment,  papa," 
answered  Lucia,  entering  the  room  and  glanc- 
ing about  her  as  she  came  forward.  "  Mamma 
sent  me  in  to  ask  you  about  the  chickens — 
there  are  chickens  for  dinner — she  wanted  to 
know  whether  you  would  like  them  roasted 
or  boiled  with  rice." 

"Boasted,"  replied  Marzio,  taking  up  a 
chisel  and  pretending  to  be  busy.  "It  is 
Gianbattista  who  likes  them  boiled." 

"  Thank  you,  I  will  go  home  and  tell  her. 
Papa "  the  girl  hesitated, 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Papa,  you  are  not  angry  any  more  as 
you  were  last  night  1 " 

"Angry?  No.  What  makes  you  ask 
such  a  question  ?  I  was  not  angry  last  night, 
and  I  am  not  angry  now.  Who  put  the  idea 
into  your  head  1 " 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  answered  Lucia.  "  Not 
with  me,  not  with  Tista  ?  I  am  so  glad  1 
Where  is  Tista,  papa  I " 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea.  You  will 
probably  not  see  Tista  any  more,  nor  Gian- 
battista, nor  his  excellency  the  Signorino 
Bordogni." 

Lucia  turned  suddenly  pale,  and  leaned 
upon  the  old  straw  chair  upon  which  Don 
Paolo  had  sat  during  his  visit. 

"  What  is  this  ?  What  do  you  tell  me  1 
Not  see  Tista  1 "  she  asked  quickly. 

"  Gianbattista  had  the  bad  taste  to  attack 
me  this  morning — here — in  my  own  studio," 
said  Marzio,  turning  round  and  facing  his 
daughter.  "  He  put  his  hands  upon  my  face, 
do  you  understand  1  He  would  have  stabbed 
me  with  a  chisel  if  Paolo  had  not  interfered. 


Do  you  understand  that )  Out  of  deference 
for  your  affections  I  did  not  kill  him,  as  I 
might  have  done.  I  dismissed  him  from  my 
service,  and  gave  him  an  hour  to  take  his 
effects  out  of  my  house.  Is  that  clear!  I 
offered  him  his  money.  He  threw  it  in  my 
face  and  spat  at  me  as  he  went  out.  Is  that 
enough?  If  I  find  him  at  home  when  I 
come  to  dinner  I  will  have  him  turned  out 
by  the  police.  You  see,  you  are  not  likely  to  set 
eyes  on  him  for  a  day  or  two.  You  may  go 
home  and  tell  your  mother  the  news,  if  she 
has  not  heard  it  already.  It  will  be  sauce  for 
her  chickens." 

Lucia  leaned  upon  the  chair  during  this 
speech,  her  black  eyes  growing  wider  and 
wider,  and  her  face  turning  whiter  at  every 
word.  To  her  it  seemed,  in  this  first  moment, 
like  a  hopeless  separation  from  the  man  she 
loved.  With  a  sudden  movement  she  spnng 
forward,  and  fell  on  her  knees  at  Murzio's 
feet. 

"Oh,  my  father,  I  beseech  you,  in  the 
name  of  heaven,"  she  cried  wildly. 

"  It  is  not  of  the  slightest  use,"  answered 
Marzio,  drawing  back.  Lucia  knelt  for  one 
moment  before  him,  with  upturned  face,  an 
expression  of  imploring  despair  on  her  fea- 
tures. Then  she  sank  down  in  a  heap  upon 
the  floor  against  the  three-legged  stool,  which 
tottered,  lost  its  balance  against  her  weight, 
and  fell  over  on  the  bricks  with  a  loud  crash. 
The  poor  girl  had  fainted  away. 

Marzio  was  startled  by  the  sight  and  the 
sound,  and  then,  seeing  what  had  happened, 
he  was  very  much  frightened.  He  knelt 
down  beside  his  daughter's  prostrate  body 
and  bent  over  her  face.  He  raised  her  up 
in  his  long,  nervous  arms,  and  lifted  her  to 
the  old  chair  till  she  sat  upon  it,  and  he 
supported  her  head  and  body,  kneeling  on  the 
floor  beside  her.  A  sharp  pain  shot  through 
his  heart,  the  faint  indication  of  a  love  not 
wholly  extinguished. 

"  Lucia,  dear  Lucia  1 "  he  said,  in  a  voice 
so  tender  that  it  sounded  strangely  in  his 
own  ears.  But  the  girl  gave  no  sign.  Her 
head  would  have  fallen  forward  if  he  had 
not  supported  it  with  his  hands. 

"  My  daughter  1  Little  Lucia  I  You  are 
not  dead — ^tell  me  you  are  not  dead  1 "  he 
cried.  In  his  fright  and  sudden  affection  he 
pressed  his  lips  to  her  face,  kissing  her  again 
and  again.  "I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you, 
darling  child,"  he  repeated,  as  though  she 
could  hear  him  speak. 

At'  last  her  eyes  opened.  A  shiver  ran 
through  her  body  and  she  raised  her  head. 
She  was  very  pale  as  she  leaned  back  in  the 
x;hair.     Marzio  took  her  hands  and  rubbed 
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them  between  hia  dark  fingers,  still  looking 
into  her  eyee. 

**  Ah  1 "  she  gasped,  **  I  thought  I  was 
dead."  Then,  as  Marzio  seemed  about  to 
speak,  she  added  faintly :  **  Don't  say  it 
again! " 

"  Lucia — dear  Lucia  I  I  knew  you  were 
not  dead.  I  knew  you  would  come  back  to  me" 
he  said,  still  in  very  tender  tones.  "  Forgive 
me,  child — I  did  not  mean. to  hurt  you." 

*'  No  1  Oh,  papa  !  Then  why  did  you  say 
iti"  she  cried,. suddenly  bursting  into  tears 
and  weeping  upon  his  shoulder.  "Tell  me 
it  is  not  true — tell  me  so  ! "  she  sobbed. 

Marzio  was  almost  as  much  disconcerted 
by  Lucia's  return  to  consciousness  as  he  had 
been  by  her  fainting  away.  His  nature  had 
unbent,  momentarily,  under  the  influence  of 
his  strong  fear  for  his  daughter's  life.  Now 
that  she  had  recovered  so  quickly,  he  remem* 
bered  Gianbattista's  violence  and  scornful 
words,  and  he  seemed  to  feel  the  young  man's 
strong  hand  upon  his  mouth,  stifling  his 
speech.  He  hesitated,  rose  to  his  feet,  and 
began  to  pace  the  floor.  Lucia  watched  him 
with  intense  anxiety.  There  was  a  conflict 
in  his  mind  between  the  resentment  which 
was  not  half  an  hour  old,  and  the  love  for  his 
child,  which  had  been  so  quickly  roused 
during  the  last  five  minutes. 

Well — Lucia,  my  dear — ^I  do  not  know 
he  stopped  short  in  his  walk  and  looked 
at  her.  Bhe  leaned  forward  as  though  to 
catch  his  words. 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  not — that  you 
would  be  so  very  unhappy,  I  mean,  if  he 
Hved  out  of  the  house — I  mean  to  say,  if  he 
had  lodgings,  somewhere,  and  came  back  to 
work  1 " 

**  Oh,  papa — I  should  faint  away  again — 
and  I  i^ould  die.  I  am  quite  sure  of  it." 

Marzio  looked  anxiously  at  her,  as  though 
he  expected  to  see  her  fall  to  the  groimd  a 
second  time.  It  went  against  the  grain  of 
his  nature  to  take  Gianbattista  back, 
although  he  had  discharged  him  hastily  in 
the  anger  of  the  moment.  He  turned  away 
and  glanced  at  the  bench.  There  were  the 
young  man's  tools,  the  hammer  as  he  had  left 
it,  the  piece  of  work  on  the  leathern  pad. 
The  old  impulse  of  foresight  for  the  future 
acted  in  l^Iarzio's  mind.  He  could  never  find 
such  another  workman.  In  the  uncertainty 
of  the  moment,  as  often  happens,  details 
rose  to  his  remembrance  and  produced  their 
effect.  He  remembered  the  particular  way 
in  which  Gianbattista  used  to  hold  the  blunt 
chisel  in  first  working  over  the  drawing  on 
a  silver  plate.  He  had  never  seen  any  one  do 
it.  in  the  same  way. 
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"  Well,  Lucia — don't  faint  away.  If  you 
can  make  him  stay,  I  will  take  him  back. 
But  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  hard  work. 
He  will  make  difficulties.  He  threw  the 
money  in  my  face,  Lucia — in  your  father's 
face,  girl !  Thiink  of  that.  Well,  well,  do 
what  you  like.  He  is  a  good  workman.  Go 
away,  child,  and  leave  me  to  myself.  What 
will  you  say  to  him  1 " 

Lucia  threw  her  arms  round  her  father  s 
neck  and  kissed  him,  in  her  sudden  joy. 
Then  she  stood  a  moment  in  thought. 

"  Give  me  his  money,"  she  said.  "  If  he 
will  take  the  money  he  will  come  back." 

Marzio  hesitated,  slowly  drew  out  his  purse, 
and  began  to  take  out  the  notes. 

"  Well — if  you  will  have  it  so,"  he  grum- 
bled. "  After  all,  as  he  threw  it  away,  I  do 
not  see  that  he  has  much  right  to  it.  There  it 
is.  If  he  says  anything  about  that  ten-franc 
note  being  torn,  tell  him  he  tore  it  himself. 
Go  home,  Lucia,  and  manage  things  as  you 
can." 

Lucia  put  the  money  in  her  glove  and 
busied  herself  for  a  moment  in  brushing  the 
dust  from  her  clothes.  Mechanically,  her 
father  helped  her. 

"You  are  quite  sure  you  did  not  hurt 
yourself  1 "  he  asked.  The  whole  occurrence 
seemed  indistinct,  as  though  some  one  had 
told  something  which  he  had  not  imderstood 
— ^as  we  sometimes  listen  to  a  person  reading 
aloud,  and,  missing  by  inattention  the  verb 
of  the  sentence,  remain  confused  and  ask 
ourselves  what  the  words  mean. 

"No — not  at  all.  It  .is  nothing,"  an- 
swered Lucia,  and  in  a  moment  she  was  at 
the  door.  Opening  it  to  go  out,  she  saw  the 
tall  figure  of  Don  Paolo  at  the  other  end  of 
the  passage  coming  rapidly  towards  her.  She 
raised,  her  finger  to  her  lips  and  nodded  as 
though  to  explain  that  everything  was 
settled,  and  that  the  priest  should  not  speak 
to  Marzio.  She,  of  course,  did  not  know 
that  he  had  been  talking  with  Gianbattista 
and  her  mother,  nor  that  he  knew  anything 
about  the  apprentice's  dismissal.  She  only 
feared  fresh  trouble,  now  that  the  prospect 
looked  so  much  clearer,  in  case  Don  Paolo 
should  again  attack  her  father  upon  the 
subject  of  the  marriage.  But  her  uncle  came 
forward  and  made  as  though  he  would  enter 
the  workshop. 

"  It  is  all  settled,"  she  said  quietly.  Don 
Paolo  looked  at  her  in  astonishment.  At  that 
moment  Marzio  caught  sight  of  him  over  the 
girl's  shoulder,  in  the  dusky  entrance. 

"  Come  in,  Paolo,"  he  caUed  out.  "  I  have 
something  to  show  you.  Go  home,  Lueia, 
my  child." 
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Not  knowing  what  to  expect,  and  marvel- 
ling at  the  softened  tone  of  his  brother's 
voice,  Don  Paolo  entered  the  room,  waited 
till  Lucia  was  out  of  the  passage,  and  then 
closed  the  door  behind  him.  He  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  grasping  his  umbrella  in 
his  hand  and  wondering  upon  what  new 
phase  the  business  was  entering. 

"  I  have  something  to  show  you,"  Marzio 
repeated,  as  though  to  check  anj  question 
which  the  priest  might  be  going  to  put  to 
him.  "  You  asked  me  for  a  crucifix  last 
night.  I  have  one  here.  Will  it  do  1  Look 
at  it." 

While  speaking,  Marzio  had  uncovered  the 
cross  and  lifted  it  up,  so  that  it  stood  on  the 
bench  where  he  had  at  first  placed  it  to 
examine  it  himself.  Then  he  stepped 
back  and  made  way  for  Don  Paolo.  The 
priest  stood  for  a  moment  speechless  before 
the  masterpiece,  erect,  his  hands  folded  before 
him.  Then,  as  though  recollecting  himself, 
he  took  off  his  hat,  which  he  had  forgotten 
to  remove  on  entering  the  workshop. 

'^What  a  miracle!"  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
low  voice.  Marzio  stood  a  little  behind  him, 
his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  woollen 
blouse.  A  long  silence  followed,  Don 
Paolo  could  not  find  words  to  express  his 
admiration,  and  his  wonder  was  mixed  with 
a  profound  feeling  of  devotion.  The  amazing 
reality  of  the  figure,  clothed  at  the  same 
time  in  a  sort  of  divine  glory,  impressed 
itself  upon  him  as  he  gazed,  and  roused  that 
mystical  train  of  religious  contemplation 
whicK  is  both  familiar  and  dear  to  devout 
persons.  He  lost  himself  in  his  thoughts, 
and  his  refined  features  showed  as  in  a 
mirror  the  current  of  his  meditation.  The 
agony  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind  was 
renewed  before  him,  culminating  in  the 
sacrifice  upon  the  cross.  Involuntarily 
Paolo  bent  his  head  and  murmured  the  words 
of  the  Creed,  "  Qui  propter  nos  Iwminea  et 
propter  nostram  scUutem  descendit  de  coelis,** 
and  then  "  Crucijixns  etiam  pro  nobis,'* 

Marzio  stood  looking  on,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  His  fingers  grasped  the  long  sharp 
punch  he  had  taken  from  the  table  after 
Gianbattista's  departure.  His  eyes  fixed 
themselves  upon  the  smooth  tonsure  at  the 
back  of  Paolo's  head,  and  slowly  his  right 
hand  issued  from  his  pocket  ivith  the  sharp 
instrument  firmly  clenched  in  it.  He  raised 
it  to  the  level  of  his  head,  just  above  that 
smooth  shaven  circle  in  the  dark  hair.  His 
eyes  dilated  and  his  mouth  worked  nervously 
as  the  pale  lips  stretched  themselves  across 
the  yellow  teeth. 

Don  Paolo  moved,  and  turned  to  speak  to 


his  brother  concerning  the  work  of  art. 
Seeing  Marzio's  attitude,  he  started  with  a 
short  cry  and  stretched  out  his  arm  as 
though  to  parry  a  blow. 

"Marzio!" 

The  artist  had  quickly  brought  his  hand 
to  his  forehead,  and  the  ghastly  affectation 
of  a  smile  wreathed  about  his  white  lips. 
His  voice  was  thick. 

"I  was  only  shading  my  eyes  from  the  sun. 
Don't  you  see  how  it  dazzles  me,  reflected 
from  the  silver?  What  did  you  imagine, 
Paolo  1     You  look  frightened." 

"Oh,  nothing,"  answered  the  priest  bravely. 
"  Perhaps  I  am  a  little  nervous  to-<iay." 

"  Bacchus  !  It  looks  like  it,"  said  Marzio 
with  an  attempt  to  laugh.  Then  he  tossed 
the  tool  upon  the  table  among  the  rest  with 
an  impatient  gesture.  "  What  do  you  think 
of  the  crucifix?" 

"  It  is  very  wonderful,"  said  Paolo,  con- 
trolling himself  by  an  effort.  "When  did 
you  make  it,  Maxzio?  You  have  not  had 
time—" 

"I  made  it  years  ago,"  answered  the 
chiseller,  turning  his  face  away  to  hide  his 
pallor.  "I  made  it  for  myself.  I  never 
meant  to  show  it,  but  I  believe  I  cannot  do 
anything  better.  Will  it  do  for  your  cardi- 
nal? Look  at  the  work.  It  is  as  fine  as 
anything  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  though  I 
say  it.  Yes — ^it  is  cast.  Of  course,  you  do 
not  understand  the  art,  Paolo,  but  I  wUl 
explain  it  all  to  you  in  a  few  minutes — " 

Marzio  talked  very  fast,  almost  incoher^ 
ently,  and  he  was  evidently  struggling  with 
an  emotion.  Paolo,  standing  back  a  little 
from  the  bench,  nodded  his  head  from  time 
to  time. 

"It  is  all  very  simple,"  continued  the 
artist,  as  though  he  dared  not  pause  for 
breath.  "You  see  one  sometimes  makes 
little  figures  of  real  repoussi,  half  and  half, 
done  in  cement  and  then  soldered  together 
so  that  they  look  like  one  piece,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  do  them  well  unless  you  have 
dies  to  press  the  plate  into  the  first  shape — 
and  the  die  always  makes  the  same  figure, 
though  you  can  vary  the  face  and  twist  the 
arms  and  legs  about.  Cheap  silver  crucifixes 
and  angels  and  those  things  are  all  made  in 
that  way,  and  with  care  a  great  deal  can  be 
done,  of  course,  to  give  them  an  artistic 
look." 

"  Of  course,"  assented  Don  Paolo  in  «  low 
voice.  He  thought  he  understood  the  cause 
of  his  brother's  eloquence. 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  continued  Marzio  as 
rapidly  as  before.  "  But  to  make  a  really 
good  thing  like  this  it  is  a  different  matter.  A 
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very  different  matter.  Here  you  mnBt  model 
your  figure  in  wax,  and  make  moulds  of 
the  parts  of  it,  and  chisel  each  part  separately, 
copying  the  model.  And  then  you  must  join 
all  the  parts  together  with  silver-soldering, 
And  go  over  the  lines  carefully.  It  needs 
the  most  delicate  handling,  for  although  the 
casting  is  very  heavy  it  is  not  like  working 
on  a  chalice  that  is  filled  with  cement  and  all 
arranrnd  for  you,  that  can  be  put  in  the  fire, 
melted  out,  softened,  cooled,  and  worked  over 
as  often  as  you  please.  There  is  no  putting 
in  the  fire  here — not  more  than  once  after 
you  have  joined  the  pieces.  Do  you  under- 
stand me  I  Why  do  you  look  at  me  in  that 
way,  Paolo  t  You  look  as  though  you  did 
not  follow  me." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  the  priest,  "  I 
think  I  understand  it  very  well — as  well  as 
an  outsider  can  understand  such  a  process. 
No — I  merely  look  at  the  finished  work.  It 
is  superb,  Marzio — magnificent  1  I  have 
never  seen  anything  like  it." 

"Well,  you  may  have  it  to-night,"  said 
Marzio,  turning  away  and  walking  about  the 
room.  "  I  wOl  touch  it  over.  I  can  improve 
it  a  little.     I  have  learned  something  in  ten 


years.  I  will  work  all  to-day,  and  I  will 
bring  it  home  this  evening  to  show  Maria 
Luisa.     Then  you  may  take  it  away." 

"  And  the  price  1  I  must  be  able  to  tell 
the  cardinal." 

"Oh,  never  mind  the  price.  I  will  be 
content  to  take  whatever  he  gives  me,  since 
it  is  going.  No  price  would  represent  the 
labour.  Indeed,  Paolo,  if  it  were  any  one 
but  you,  I  would  not  let  it  go.  Nothing  but 
my  affection  for  you  would  make  me  give  it 
to  you.  It  is  the  gem  of  my  studio.  Ah, 
how  I  worked  at  it  ten  years  ago  !  " 

"  Thank  you.  I  think  I  understand," 
answered  the  priest.  "  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  Marzio,  and  I  assure  you  it 
will  be  appreciated.  I  must  be  going.  Thank 
you  for  showing  it  to  me.  I  will  cwae  and 
get  it  to-night." 

"Well,  good-bye,  Paolo,"  said  Marzio. 
"Here  u  your  umbrella." 

As  Don  Paolo  turned  away  to  leave  the 
room,  the  artist  looked  curiously  at  the 
tonsure  on  his  bead,  and  his  eyes  followed 
it  until  Paolo  had  covered  it  with  his  hat. 
Then  he  closed  the  door  and  went  back  to 
the  bench. 


(To  be  eontinued.) 
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MY  LATTICE  TOWAEDS  THE  NORTH. 

I  LOOKED  through  my  lattice  with  longing  eyes  ; 
The  north  wind  blew  in  the  autumn  skies 
With  Froet  'neath  his  wing  (twin  comi-ades,  I  ween  I), 
The  shadows  were  routing  the  lances  of  gold. 
To  the  sweetest  of  music  from  players  unseen 
The  boughs  swayed  in  time,  e'en  just  as  of  old 
When  Pan  piped  hU  measures  ;  and  over  the  wold 
Autumn  doubtfully  lingered  where  summer  had  been. 


But  starlight  and  silence  came  over  the  land, 

And  with  sunset  strayed  singing  the  sweet  syren  band 
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Of  unseen  players,  away  o'er  the  sea ; 
The  wind  drove  the  mists  with  hurrying  speed. 
O'er  kill  tops,  and  pine  voods,  and  many  a  lea ; 
But  the  Frost  stayed  behind,  and  reignM  supreme, 
His  spell  was  broad  cast ;  and  soft  as  a  dream, 
Strewed  he  gifts  on  my  lattice,  both  royal  and  free. 

There  were  shells,  and  wings,  and  crystal  bells, 

Icicles,  mermaids,  and  fairy  dells. 

There  were  nameless  treasures  that  no  one  sees 

Save  those  who  search  for  the  wondrous  things 

That  grow  in  the  Isles  of  Hespei-ides. 

He  had  drawn  his  magical  wand  o'er  the  pane 

And  smiled  as  he  said :  "  No,  never  again 

Will  another  hand  sculpture  such  strange  forms  as  these  !  " 

31.  Kellt. 
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A  FEW  words  of  explanation  as  to  my 
visit.  Having  been  invited  over  to  Holland 
by  some  dear  Dutch  friends  and  distant 
cousins,  to  renew  old  pleasant  impressions  of 
their  country  home  near  Haarlem,  I  left 
England  in  this  last,  most  beautiful,  Sept- 
ember of  188i. 

Coming  diziily  on  deck  at  Flushing  about 
G.30  a.m.,  a  glorious  sun,  and  a  good 
breakfast  at  the  station,  revived  every 
one.  Off  by  a  rather  slow  but  safe  express, 
in  a  comfortable  red-pluah-lined  carriage  I 
looked  out  of  the  window  sleepily  to  see  "  if 
I  remembered  it  all,"  i.e.  the  general  view 
of  the  country.  First  impressions  are  the 
most  striking,  they  say.  Mine  were  slightly 
confused.  A  green  land,  with  pollards  on 
its  leas  ;  long  beds  of  river-graas  waving  tall 
plumed  heads  by  the  canals  for  miles,  or 
mowed  down  and  stacked  for  thatching ; 
bright  little  cottages,  and  small  children 
in  tight  night-caps  and  sabots.  Feasants 
stopping  their  ploughs  to  look  at  the  train, 
and  wearing  flat  caps,  blue  shirts,  and  black 
corduroys.  We  are  now  in  a  land  of  blouses 
and  caps.  Along  raised  grasBy  dykes,  long 
green  carts  are  being  briskly  pulled  by  pairs 
of  long-tailed  horses.  I  always  like  these 
carts,  with  their  carved  rail  tilting  up 
picturesquely  behind,  and  the  short  green 
prow  in  front  which  the  driver  guides  this 
side  or  that,  while  the  harness  replaces  shafts. 
About  Itliddelburg,  little  white  houses  nestle 
cosily  under  such  enormous  red-peaked  roofs 


that  the  green  landscape  fairly  glows.  And 
now,  twice,  the  sea  seems  tA  close  in  upon 
our  narrow  causeway,  while  flat  green 
meadows  so  merge  with  low  grey  waters  that 
in  the  distance  one  can  hardly  diatingnish 
between  fhem.  We  are  passing  through  the 
islands  of  Zeeland. 

We  stop  at  Bosendaal,  the  junction  for 
Brussels  ;  pretty  Dordrecht,  with  its  villas 
in  tiny  gardens,  containing  water,  willows, 
bridges  and  summer-houses,  in  half  an  acre  ; 
and  Botterdam,  all  bustle  and  brightness,  big 
streets,  wide  waters — a  town  for  commerce 
rather  than  residence.  Then  a  great  grassy 
plain,  for  miles,  intersected  regularly  by 
brimming  little  water-trenche«  and  covered 
with  herds  of  black-and-white  cattle.  My 
eyes  desire  a  red  cow  and  are  seldom  if  ever 
gratified,  Cuyp  painted  them — why  are  there 
none  now  t  Thick  woods  ring  the  horizon : 
that  means  the  Hague,  Then  more  fat 
pastures  follow;  Leyden,  with  its  soldiers 
and  students  at  the  station,  being  a  mere 
interlude. 

This  plain  reminds  me  of  children  playing 
at  Noah's  ark  on  a  green  tablecloth,  and 
dotting  their  animals  over  it,  Sut  the  view 
is  never  unbounded  here,  as  on  a  prairie, 
however.  Holland  has  many  woods,  and 
these  snugly  bound  and  intei-sect  the  wide 
meads,  while  village  spires  seem  always  rising 
out  of  the  trees,  and  small  windmills  (for 
pumping  up  water  from  the  ditches)  turn 
red  sails.     A  line  of  roofs  breaks  the  plain. 
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and  head  and  shoulders  over  these  rises  a 
£>quare  mass,  like  a  hen  brooding  over  her 
chickens — an  old  mother  watching  her 
children.  It  is  the  sight  that  always  meets 
one  from  afar  in  coming  within  sight  of 
Haarlem  town — ^it  is  Haarlem  Cathedral. 

It  is  only  a  quarter-past  eleven  as  we 
steam  into  the  station.    And  there  is  Hugo 

C waiting    to    greet    me — kindest   of 

cousins  and  most  hospitable  of  hosts.  His 
English-looking  family  omnibus  is  waiting 
with  a  useful-looking  pair  of  bays.  Mounting 
the  box  beside  him — for  he  likes  driving 
himself — ^we  are  off  through  the  bright, 
quaint  little  town.  Haarlem  makes  one 
seem  to  have  stepped  back  a  century  or 
two,  with  its  narrow,  paved  streets,  gabled 
liouse-fronts  with  curious  facades ;  quiet 
canals  along  which  the  gentry  live,  with 
high  trees  clipped  in  a  screen  before  their 
doors;  the  old  market-place  and  cathedral. 
Passing  all  these,  we  drive  partly  through 
the  famous  wood. 

Amsterdam  is  a  town  for  commerce,  rich 
merchants,  heavy  dinners,  and  some  stiff 
old  country  families  who  cling  in  winter  to 
their  town-houses.  The  Hague  is  gay,  nine- 
teenth-century, somewhat  cosmopolitan.  But 
Haarlem,  the  Dutch  say,  is  where  people 
live  "who  have  nothing  to  do."  The 
description  is  pleasantly  meant,  and  if  not 
true  in  all  cases,  is  so  in  that  of  my  friends. 
And  now  our  brick-paved  road  goes  out  to- 
wards the  country,  among  pretty  villas,  bright 
with  flowers,  of  course,  in  this  flower-loving 
land,  and  shady  with  trees.  We  are  soon 
nearing  our  destination,  and  my  visit  has 
fairly  begun. 

LiNDENBOEDE  (Lime-lawn)  is  a  good 
specimen  of  an  ordinary  Dutch  country- 
bouse.  Square  and  white,  with  its  green 
shutters,  and  raised  terrace  in  front,  it  stands 
close  to  the  high-road,  as  do  all  its  neighbours, 
behind  its  gravel  sweep.  What  is  almost  as 
universal,  too,  it  is  bright  and  fresh  with 
paint,  shaded  by  fine  trees.  Even  before 
coming  in  sight  of  the  house  itself  I  greeted 
its  stork's  nest,  standing  as  of  old  in  the 
meadow  across  the  road,  in  full  view  of  the 
windows.  Most  country-houses  around  have 
one  just  so  placed  ;  a  shallow  box  on  the  top 
of  a  high  pole.  Some,  worse  luck !  are 
deserted.  The  lindenroede  storks  had  three 
young  ones  this  year,  but  it  is  the  second 
week  in  September  and  they  are  all  Qown 
southwards  already. 

As  the  carriage  turned  in  at  the  open  gates, 
Jacqueline,  my  host's  young  married  daughter, 
w^as  sitting  working  on  the  terrace.  (This 
is  not  her  real  name  any  more  than  others 


herein  given  of  "Lindenroede"  and  its 
inmates ;  but  if  the  names  are  fictitious,  not 
so  anything  else  in  this  truthful  little  de- 
scription of  a  country-house  visit  in  Holland. 
I  simply  jotted  down  what  we  did  and  saw 
day  by  day,  aided  by  nearly  everybody  in 
the  house.)  Jacqueline  then  came  down  the 
steps  with  the  sunniest  **  cousin's  "  welcome 
in  the  world.  The  "  cousinship,"  by  the 
way,  dates  from  some  time  about  the  Revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes — ho  matter 
for  that,  when  folk  are  not  only  kith  but 
kind  !  The  second  breakfast,  corresponding 
more  to  a  French  dejeuner  than  our  lunch, 
was  just  ready,  it  being  half -past  twelve 
o'clock.  So,  after  washing  off  the  dust  of 
the  journey — ^and  the  very  Sahara  cannot  be 
worse  than  the  sand  which  drove  in  at  the 
train-windows  along  from  the  Hague,  threat- 
ening to  silt  me  up  alive  ! — down  I  came. 
The  very  dining-room  has  an  old  friend's  air 
from  pleasant  memories.  There  is  the  thick 
Deventer  carpet — how  handsome  those  carpets 
are,  and  how  well  they  wear !  it  is  a  pity  we 
do  not  know  them  better.  Through  the 
windows  we  look:  on  the  one  hand  out  at 
the  noble  standard  chestnuts  in  the  lawn 
behind  the  house ;  on  the  other  side  through 
the  folding-doors  set  wide  open  into  the  hall, 
and  the  plate-glass  front  door  of  the  latter 
— likely  enough  open,  too — the  view  of  the 
road  beyond  the  trees  (a  view  so  usual,  I  might 
almost  call  it  indispensable,  in  Holland)  is 
secured  while  we  are  at  meals.  "  And  now 
you  see  I  here  are  the  Dutch  dishes  you 
remember,"  says  Hugo  hospitably.  Yes,  I 
remember  the  usual  roast  veal,  the  excellent 
mashed  and  buttered  potatoes,  the  cold  pan- 
cakes— ^this  last  a  truly  national  sweet.  Limch 
over,  we  adjourn,  as  in  general,  to  the  terrace. 
There  sitting  against  the  house  wall,  where  out- 
door chairs  and  a  table  make  an  cUJresco  draw- 
ing-room, we  chat  and  watch  the  vehicles  go  by, 
while  waves  of  the  hand  are  exchanged  with 
friends.  Then  one  carriage  turns  in,  that 
of  Hugo's  sister  and  brother-in-law.  I  re- 
member their  fine  old  house  well,  since  "  last 
time "  I  was  here,  with  its  moat  all  round, 
except  at  what  answered  to  a  drawbridge 
(indeed,  answering  better),  a  solid  gravelled 
approach.  And  their  kitchen-garden,  too; 
with  all  the  espalier  fruit-trees  trained  into 
furniture  sh9.pes  of  tables,  sofas,  and  pianos, 
and  those  on  the  wall  in  loyally  regal  names. 
But  their  visit  over,  with  kindly  assurances  I 
look  '*  not  in  the  least  as  if  after  crossing  the 
sea  " — fatigue  drives  me  to  take  a  nap  before 
unpacking  and  six  o'clock  dinner. 

Meanwhile,  the  interior  of  a  Dutch  gentle- 
man's house  and  household  may  be  described. 
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Of  the  inmates  I  will  only  my  that  there 
is  mine  host  £rst,  who  has  more  true  friends 
than  almost  any  man  ;  his  daughter,  who  does 
the  honours  of  his  house  in  summer — every 
winter  he  travels  afar— and  her  husband. 
There  is  also  the  latter's  6Lit«r,  on  a  visit 
here,  nicknamed  the  "  Princess."  And  lastly, 
the  youngest  son  of  the  house,  whom  we  may 
call  the  "Irrepressible,"  while  his  pretty 
fiameie  generally  joins  us. 

There  is  much  in  the  house  too  significant 
of  its  owner's  yearly  travels,  and  taste,  to  be 
exclusively  Dutch.  His  own  study  and  his 
daughter's  boudoir  up  stairs  are  quite  Ori- 
ental with  spoil  from  the  bazaars  of  Cairo 
and  Algiers,  and  from  the  Holy  I^nd.  The 
passage-way  and  staircase  are  hung  with 
bine  Damascus  tiles.  And  the  pleasant 
large  bedrooms  on  either  side  the  single 
corridor  up  atairs  are  fitted  up  with  French 


an  t^d-/a»hioned  ailtintf-room,  such  as  you 
shall  see  in  interiors  by  Nicolas  Haes.  The 
Dutch  are  intensely  conservative ;  loving 
their  forefathers'  ways  and  traditions,  and 
treasuring  their  family  heirlooms  of  old  blue 
Oriental  china,  old  native  delft,  carvings, 
brasses,  fine  engraved  glasses,  and  notably, 
their  old  silver.  This  room,  as  several  others 
I  saw,  would  give  an  impressionist  the  idea 
of  brown-netg,  brightened  by  brasses  and  blue 
china.  Dark-brown  are  the  high  wainscot,  the 
panelled  ceiling,  car^'ed  chimney-piece,  and  the 
beautiful,  old,  (Jordovan,  leather  wall-hang- 
ings stamped  in  faded  gold ;  brown  also  the 
carved  stiff  furniture  and  its  cushions.  But 
the  gleam  of  old  brass  chandeliers  and  sconces 
brightens  the  gloom,  many  of  the  latter  set 
round  the  wainscot  ledge  being  of  strange 
shapes  an  antiquarian  would  vainly  covet. 
And  besides  the  usual  brass  fire-irons  hung  up 
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furniture  and  cretonnes  draped  in  the  latest 
Parisian  fashion.  But  down  stairs  there  is 
something  more  distinctive  in  the  pale-green- 
p«inted  dining-room,  namely,  most  curious 
drinking-glasses  engraved  with  all  manner 
of  family  scenes ;  also  fine  sets  of  old  china 
behind  the  glass  oval  cupboai-ds  recessed  in 
the  wall.  Out  of  this  dining-room,  there  is  a 
little  solemn,  satin  drawing-room,  with  cab- 
inets full  of  mine  host's  collected  curios, 
but  where  nobody  ever  comes.  And  next 
this  is  a  little  antc-roora  full  of  palms  and 
greenery,  not  much  used  either.  But  then 
comes  the  favourite  sitting-room  of  the 
house,  opening  o\it  of  the  hall  and  the  *err«  ; 
the  "antique  room,"  an. excellent  specimen 
of  what  several  other  Dutch  gentlemen  also 
have — or  aim  to  have,  for  it  necessitates, 
perhaps,  years  of  careful  collection  and  selec- 
tion.    It  is  a  nearly  exact  representation  of 


on  either  side  the  old  tile<l  fire-place  are  some 
less  known  in  Engliind :  a  brass  rtpouui 
box  holding  dried  hemp-stalks  to  light 
candles,  great  snuffers,  and  a  long  blow-pipe 
for  the  fire,  also  useful  in  extinguishing 
candles  placed  high.  Two  heavy  brass 
handles  depend  also  from  the  high  chimney- 
board,  their  use  puzzling  me.  "What  are 
they  for)"  "Why,  for  old  gentlemen  to 
hold  by  when  lifting  np  one  foot  to  warm 
their  toes  ! "  explained  Hugo,  cheerily.  "  Our 
ancestors  were  heavy,  you  see,  and  could  not 
stand  long  on  one  leg  without  suppc*t." 

After  the  brasses,  the  blue  china  relieves 
the  eye  in  the  rich  sombrenesa  of  the  room. 
Big  jars,  and  lesser  porcelain  of  all  shapes, 
are  ranged  on  tlie  wainscot  and  all  about  tho 
room ;  with  qneer  delft  plaques  showing  sea- 
pieces,  and  shaving-dishes  with  nicks  to  hold 
the  victim's  neck.    From  a  general  impression 
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coming  to  details^  two  objects  in  the  room 
strike  the  eye  before  all  the  other  furni- 
ture by  their  excessive  size.  The  first  is 
a  nobly  massive  walnut  press,  to  hold  the 
family  linen  and  best  china.  The  second  a 
huge  Bible  on  a  stand,  The  Book  dwarfing 
:U.l  other  light  mimdane  literature  in  the 
room  by  its  size  and  solemnity.  This  hand- 
some armoire  for  the  housekeeper's  treasures 
is  a  pride  and  prime  necessity  in  all  the 
Dutch  houses  I  have  seen.  Ajid  nearly  all 
of  them  possess  also,  as  down  stairs  in  the 
servants'  room  at  Lindenroede,  handsome 
carved  mangles,  and  screw-presses  for  keep- 
ing table-linen  always  fiat  and  tidy,  these 
being  sometimes  so  ornamental  as  to  stand 
in  the  dining-room.  But  the  "  antique-room  " 
has  some  rarer  curios,  such  as  a  carved 
board  and  roller-pin,  date  1650,  for  mangling 
small  fine  things  I  was  told,  and  hanging 
near  it  from  the  wainscot  a  very  ancient 
deep-cut  yard  measure. 

Lastly,  amongst  old  spinning-wheels,  and 
some  Hindeloopen  furniture  of  great  age, 
painted  with  (of  coarse)  Biblical  scenes  gaudily, 
are  some  square  wooden  boxes  standing  about 
on  the  floor,  carved  all  over  and  pierced  at 
the  top.  These  are  foot-stoves,  still  used  by 
some  ladies,  with  a  chafing-dish  of  hot  char- 
coal or  peat-embers  placed  inside.  Hugo 
took  up  one  in  fine  brass,  delicately  open- 
worked.  "  This  was  my  grandmother's  stove ; 
she  used  to  carry,  it  to  church  with  the 
handle  over  her  arm."  These  "  stoves,"  as 
they  are  called,  are  universally  used  in 
Holland.  The  churches  are  full  of  coarse 
ones  for  foot-stools ;  you  see  the  same  in  the 
peasants'  houses,  in  the  bathing-boxes  at 
Zaandvoort,  with  some  old  bathing-woman's 
savoury  stew  keeping  hot  over  them  in  the 
especial  house  upon  wheels  that  is  her  home 
by  day,  and  that  of  her  progeny ;  and  a 
small  urchin  in  sabots  sitting  on  one  in 
winter  to  warm  himself  while  munching  a 
carrot  or  an  apple  is  a  frequently  fimny 
little  sight.  Smaller  carved  ones  are  used 
by  the  people  to  keep  the  tea-pot  brewing, 
and  in  the  nurseries  of  rich  people  are  useful 
for  hot  milk  and  other  infantile  wants. 
"  We  always  use  one  for  our  children,  with  a 
spiritus-lofnpi  inside,"  explained  the  ''  Prin- 
cess "  to  me,  speaking  of  her  small  brothers 
and  sister.  Not  to  take  an  inventory  of  all 
lindenroede  house,  I  will  only  add  that  the 
kitchen  is  a  pleasant  sight,  its  walls  glisten- 
ing with  tiles  and  bright  with  coppers  and 
brass ;  and  that  in  the  garret  is  stored  away 
one  of  the  carved  and  gilded  small  sledge.s, 
so  curiously  painted,  that  one  sees  in  curiosity 
shops  in  Amsterdam  or  the  Hague.     It  is 


waiting  for  a  hard  winter — ^there  has  becfn 
no  frost  to  speak  of  for  two  or  three  years 
past. 

Come  outside  the  house  and  you  shall  see 
Dutch  pleasure-grounds.  The  lawn  is  per- 
fectly flat,  of  course,  but — ^what  some  English 
who  imagine  Holland  a  vast  plain  studded 
with  a  few  pollai^ds,  do  not  understand — 
the  trees  are  so  fine  and  so  many,  they 
bound  the  view  and  keep  one's  thoughts 
from  much  noticing  the  level  ground.  A 
brown  piece  of  water,  shaded  by  weeping 
willows,  winds  through  the  trees  till  bounded 
by  a  little  rise  topped  by  a  small  temple. 
Every  country-house  around  is  sure  to  have 
such  a  piece  of  water,  larger  or  smaller ; 
and  many  have  a  similar  little  temple.  But 
this  being  far  down  in  the  grounds,  is  rather 
to  please  the  eye  from  a  distance  than  for  a 
philosophic  retreat.  A  love  of  solitary  seclu- 
sion is  about  the  last  idea,  it  seems  to  mo,  in 
most  Dutch  minds.  Burton's  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy  would  be  quite  out  of  favour 
with  my  cheerful-minded  acquaintance.  They 
love,  as  I  said,  to  sit  out  on  their  verandahs 
or  terraces,  or  balconies,  within  view  of  the 
king's  highway,  and  those  who  pass  thereby. 
Not  content  even  with  this,  a  previous 
generation  built  the  old-fashioned  pavilions 
one  still  sees  here  and  there  on  the .  road, 
with  large  glass  windows  often  reaching  to 
■  the  ground,  '*  to  see  and  to  be  seen,"  though 
the  house  door  is  only  a  stone's  throw  distant. 
In  these  one  will  often  see  families  sitting 
of  an  afternoon  round  the  central  table,  with 
perhaps  some  newspapers,  and  beverages. 
The  Lindenroede  summer-house  beside  the 
gate  has  been  long  taken  away,  however. 
To  return  to  the  temple,  the  thick  coppice 
around  it  is  half  smothered  with  wild  hops, 
bending  in  graceful  green  tassels ;  jays  and 
magpies  are  chattering  overhead  among  the 
tall  trees.  To  right  and  left,  sandy  paths 
wind  through  the  wood  ;  and  near  the  house 
lies  a  large  kitchen-garden  with  long  rows  of 
vineries,  etc. ;  still  nearer  a  bright  little 
flower-plot  and  the  orangery,  where  the  big 
plants  in  tubs  that  stand  about  on  the  lawn 
are  housed  in  winter. 

Having  described  the  house,  as  to  the 
Dutch  manner  of  life,  well — Lindenroede 
was  Liberty  Hall.  Breakfast,  to  begin  with, 
was  ready  at  eight  o'clock  for  the  master  of 
the  house,  and  often  still  waiting  at  ten  o'clock 
for  the  younger  (male)  scions.  This  is  easy, 
for  a  mahogany  buc^t  lined  with  metal  and 
containing  peat-embers  in  which  a  brass  kettle 
is  kept  singing,  is  always  placed  beside  every 
Dutch  breakfast-table ;  and  appears  at  chance 
^Ye  o'clock  teas  too,  and  after  dinner  in  the 
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drawing  room.  The  kettle-bucket  in  Holland 
is  the  most  characteristic  object  I  can  think 
of.  At  this  breakfast  one  only  eats  bread 
and  batter,  adding  sometunes  to  the  latter 
thin  slices  of  gingerbread,  which  is  very 
good  ;  or  a  wafer  of  rye-bread.  Concerning 
the  latter,  there  are  very  few  things  I  don*t 
like  in  Holland ;  but,  without  a  shadow  of 
doubt,  I  detest  rye-bread.  Eggs  are  boiled, 
if  some  one  cares  for  them,  in  the  kettle. 
The  old-fashioned  way  was  by  means  of  a 
small  sort  of  landing  net  in  which  they  were 
first  popped  ;  the  newer  one  is  to  have  wire 
or  silver  draining-spoons  to  lift  them  out. 
But  the  young  men  of  the  family  going  off 
to  business  in  Haarlem  do  not  even  trouble 
the  tea  and  bread  and  butter,  much  less  the 
eggs.  About  a  small  cupful  of  milk  and  a 
waier  of  rye-bread,  often  nothing  but  a  hasty 
glance  at  the  morning  papers,  and  they  are 
off,  smiling,  with  ban  jours  to  the  ladies  left 
behind.  And  ban  jour  is  echoed  back  to  the 
husband  bound  for  the  law  court,  with  viel 
jilaisir  (much  pleasure)  added  to  the  Irrepres- 
sible soon  to  become  a  Benedick,  who  is  off 
to  the  Hague  to  see  races,  or  the  Downs  to 
try  sporting-dogs  in  a  cJiasse,  and  who  will 
send  notes  at  night  to  an  English  acquaintance 
on  le  sport  in  Holland,  to  be  published  in  Hie 
Field.  Many  men  whose  business  is  in 
Amsterdam,  but  who  have  houses  in  Haarlem 
for  economy  and  quiet,  will  go  to  their  offices 
and  work  till  1  or  2  p.m.  without  food. 

The  womankind  left  behind  do  odds  and 
ends  of  work  and  writing,  then  lure  out  the 
master  of  the  house  from  .his  Oriental  study 
to  find  ripe  figs  in  the  beautiful  big  kitchen- 
garden,  and  try  the  grapes  sunning  on  the 
south  wall.  0^  else  we  gather  roses  and 
arrange  them,  or  take  out  work  and  books  to 
the  "  tent,"  a  little  wooden  arbour  facing 
the  small  flower-garden  embosomed  in  trees. 
The  books  are  always  English  Tauchnitz 
volumes,  or  French  novels ;  mostly  the  latter. 
Or  again,  we  perhaps  cross  the  road  to  a 
pleasant  wood  l)elonging  to  Hugo's  brother- 
in-law  and  sister,  whose  demesne  ranges 
with  lindenroede,  so  closely  indeed,  that,  but 
for  a  rustic  bridge  over  a  water-trench  green 
with  duckweed  and  shaded  by  willows,  the 
sandy  shrubbery  paths  would  seem  to  inter- 
mingle. The  wood  rises  agreeably  in  little 
ups  and  downs,  once,  no  doubt,  sand  hills  ages 
ago.  Down  in  a  sunny  hollow  lies  a  pond 
full  of  water-lilies.  We  seat  ourselves  above 
on  a  bench  shaded  by  a  coppice,  burning  red 
with  dying  maple-leaves  here  and  there,  while 
surely  that  flash  of  living  blue  over  the 
water  down  there  was  a  kingfisher ;  and  close 
by  a  rabbit  pops  out  on  the  turf  and  sits 


unheeding  our  talk.  Even  putting  aside  chat 
about  old  acquaintances  made  in  past  visits 
on  both  sides  across  the  water,  my  Dutch 
friends  had  plenty  to  talk  about.  Jacqueline 
and  her  husband  had  lately  been  in  London ; 
and,  of  course,  to  Paris  in  the  spring  previously 
to  see  theatres  and  buy  dresses  and  have  a 
"  good  time,"  which  is  a  yearly  necessity  if 
not  a  more  frequent  one.  And  there  was 
some  talk  about  a  possible  trip  soon  to  Con- 
stantinople and  back  by  Vienna.  Hugo,  who 
had  spent  last  winter  travelling  in  Spain,  was 
bound  in  November  for  Asia  Minor — taking 
Paris  and  Cannes  first  on  his  way.  The 
Irrepressible  and  his  fiancee  were  consulting 
upon  Algiers  for  their  honeymoon.  The 
''  Princess "  lastly,  after  a  short  season  in 
London,  had  spent  the  rest  of  the  summer 
wandering  in  the  Salzkammergut.  And  out^ 
side  the  household,  almost  every  one  I  met 
seemed  to  go  to  the  Biviera  in  spring,  and  to 
German  watering-places  in  summer.  They 
say  the  air  is  heavy  in  Holland;  certainly 
on  first  coming  one  sleeps  very  sound.  Per- 
haps, after  a  time  in  these  lowlands,  higher, 
bracing  air  would  be  needed. 

Coming  back  for  dejeuner  at  half-past 
twelve  we  would  read  the  Figaro  or  other 
high  literature  on  the  terrace,  or  write  letters 
till,  at  three  o'clock,  the  landau  would  be  at 
the  door. 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  a  silver  wedding?" 
Hugo  asked  me  one  day.     '^  Our  neighbours^ 

the  M s,  are  holding  theirs  ;  and  as  this 

is  their  reception  day  we  must  go,  like  all 
their  acquaintance,  to  see  the  presents  and 
pay  our  respects."  We  drove  ofE  therefore 
that  afternoon,  each  *'  drest  in  their  Sunday 
best,"  to  a  country  seat  of  which  the  trans- 
lated name  is  Greendale  and  Woodbeck.  It 
belonged  formerly  to  the  English  Hope 
family.  The  Boman  Catholic  church  at 
Heemstede  was  adorned  with  flags  as  we 
passed;  so  was  the  priest's  house  and  the 
turnpike.  Passing  in  at  the  gates  of  a  large, 
closely  wooded  demesne,  the  lodge,  then  the 
gardener's  house,  and  further  on  the  stables, 
all  set  down  among  the  trees,  were  likewise 
gay  with  flags  and  green  wreaths;  Some 
distance  from  the  house  was  a  large  solitary 
pavilion  in  the  wood,  built  to  play  billiards 
in,  I  was  told.  Carriages  were  passing  and 
repassing  on  the  drive  as  we  approached,  and 
the  gravel  sweep  was  ail  enclosed  with 
wreaths  of  greenery,  and  had  flags  and  three 
triumphal  arches  exactly  as  for  a  first  wed- 
ding. The  festivities,  in  the  same  way,  are 
supposed  to  last  a  fortnight,  during  which 
time  the  green  decorations  are  kept  up.  The 
visitors  congratulated  their  host  and  hostess. 
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who  received  them  in  a  room  where  the 
pretsents,  mostly  of  silver,  were  laid  out,  and 
each  fresh  set  of  guests,  after  a  few  minutes 
stay,  came  away.  In  the  evening  there  were 
to  be  an  illumination  of  Chinese  lamps  in 
the  grounds  and  fireworks  for  the  peasantry, 
with  sack-races  and  other  such  diversions. 

Then  we  drove  on,  for  more  visits,  along 
the  brick-paved  road  shaded  by  trees,  past 
smiling  cottages  so  snug  and  tidy  they 
seemed  to  promise  happy  interiors.  It  will 
be  understood  that  always  on  either  side  of 
the  said  road  runs  an  open  water-ditch 
instead  of  any  hedges,  walls,  or  banks ;  and 
looking  over  this  ditch  into  the  green,  level 
meadows  beyond,  dotted  with  piebald  cows, 
one  must  further  imagine  smaller  water- 
trenches  again  (always  full),  dividing  the 
general  green  plain  into  separate  portions. 
But  here,  near  Haai'lem,  the  coimtry-seats 
are  so  many,  that  woods  constantly  break  in 
closely  on  the  uniformity  of  the  level,  whilst 
bright  white  villas,  seldom  far  apart,  greet 
us  along  the  road  from  behind  their  short 
green  lawns.  Here  and  there,  very  often 
indeed,  we  come  on  canals  by  the  roadside, 
these  being  just  broader  water  -  ditches. 
Sometimes,  when  there  has  been  a  sti*ong 
wind,  and  the  sluices  have  been  opened,  they 
are  cleanly  brown  enough ;  but  often,  too 
often  !  they  are  grass^green  with  duck- weed, 
though  there  is  life  enough  on  them  of  mud- 
boats  and  barges  and  such-like  craft.  By 
the  way,  it  was  a  wonder  to  me  that  there 
are  so  few  ducks  on  these  same  canals,  in 
spite  of  the  famous  dictum  of  ''  canards, 
canaux,"  and  the  third  unkind  word.  Often, 
instead  of  duck-weed,  the  water  is  reddish 
with  some  other  equally  small  aquatic  plant, 
the  effect  being  picturesque  enough  in  colour- 
ing. One  little  picture  of  this  very  day  I 
remember  vividly,  of  two  beautiful  snowy 
goats  lying  on  the  green  bank  of  just  such  a 
reddish  canal ;  it  was  bordered  with  reeds, 
and  overhung  by  willows  and  alder.  Contrary 
to  preconceived  ideas,  there  are  as  many 
goats  in  this  country  as  sheep  and  ducks  are 
missing.  After  visiting  a  neighbour,  owning 
one  of  the  noble  beech  avenues  which  abound 
here,  stretching  in  long  tunnels  of  deep  gloom 
to  a  little  arch  of  light  far  down,  we  turned 
homewards  by  fresh  woods  and  pastures 
new.  At  home,  we  could  already  see  from 
the  gate  the  Irrepressible  and  his  pretty 
^aneeif  awaiting  us  on  the  terrace,  as  also 
Jongherr  R.,  with  pleasant-looking  bottles 
upon  the  table,  suggestive  of  wines  and 
minerva-water.  After  the  heat  of  the  after- 
noon, refreshment  was  grateful,  and  five 
o'clock  tea  is  as  yet  new-fashioned  in  Holland. 


The  youDg  men  drove  off  presently  in  a  fly 
to  the  club  in  town,  for  an  hour  before  six 
o'clock  dinner ;  which  I  mention  only  because 
England,  being  club-land  essentially,  is  apt 
to  imagine  that  other  people  have  few  or 
no  clubs,  and  so  wonder  what  men  do 
with  themselves.  People  generally  ask  as  to 
another  country :  "  What  sort  of  food  did 
you  have]"  Well,  to  choose  out  the  most 
genuinely  Dutch  dishes,  we  had,  perhaps, 
potato  puree,  or  bouillon,  flavoured  with 
chervil,  and  containing  balls  of  veal  force- 
meat. The  fish  might  be  soles  or  plaice,  but, 
to  give  me  kindly  a  more  national  delicacy, 
we  had  water-bass  from  the  canals  sometimes. 
These  are  about  the  size  of  our  trout,  and 
are  served  up,  half-a-dozen  or  so,  in  a  deep 
dish,  swimming  in  the  water  they  are  boiled 
in,  flavoured  with  "  flat-leaved  parsley."  (The 
English  name  for  this  plant  I  cannot  say,  it 
being  strange  to  me ;  but  my  cousin  Hugo 
declared  it  unknown  to  us.)  Water- bass  are 
eaten  with  thin  sandwiches  of  rye-bread ; 
but  without  the  latter,  and  the  bread  and 
butter  only,  I  .  thought  them  excellent. 
Another  night  we  had  a  jack,  done  Dutch 
fashion.  When  boiled,  all  the  small  bones 
were  removed,  and  the  fish  chopped  up  and 
mixed  with  butter,  pepper,  onions,  and 
savory  herbs.  Then,  rolled  back  into  fish- 
like shape,  the  jack  is  browned,  breads 
crumbed,  and  eaten  always  with  salad.  It 
was  really  very  good.  Next  came  generally 
roast  or  stewed  veal  or  beef,  mutton  being 
so  poor  it  is  rarely  eaten.  For  vegetables, 
invariably  potatoes,  excellently  cooked,  with 
butter;  and  besides  those  we  likewise  use 
boiled  endives  and  bread-crumbed  cabbage. 
Partridges  followed,  sometimes  au  ckoux ;  or 
other  game.  Wild  ducks  were  plentiful,  and 
some  neighbours  had  just  had  an  early 
dawn's  sport,  out  in  the  dunes,  getting 
ninety-four  birds  to  four  guns.  "  Not  so  bad, 
but  still  not  very  good,"  said  the  Irrepres- 
sible. Of  sweets  and  savouries  I  need  give 
no  hints,  because  they  were  mostly  of  French 
origin.  Dessert  over,  both  ladies  and  gentle- 
men return  together  to  the  drawing-room  for 
coffee,  which  is  drunk  in  the  smallest  and 
most  precious  of  handle-less,  old,  blue  china. 
Such  a  set  with  us  would  be  behind  a  glass 
case.  Then  come  liqueurs — cognac  and 
aniseed,  the  latter  being  a  favourite.  The 
gentlemen  went  out  this  warm  evening  to 
smoke  their  cigarettes  on  the  terrace  for  a 
little  while.  Then  they  dropped  in  again  to 
the  cheery  antique-room  for  chat  and  tea. 
The  mahogany  peat-bucket  and  its  kettle 
had  been  placed  by  the  footman,  as  usual, 
beside  the  table,  and  very  old  Chinese  little 
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tea-cups,  almost  as  valuable  as  the  blue 
porcelain,  were  ranged  on  a  wooden  trajr 
tmly  Dutch.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  a  kind  eagerly  sought  after  by 
curio  hunters,  being  excellently  painted  in 
oils,  showing  the  interior  of  an  old  house, 
Teniers-like,  the  thick  edge  being  gilded. 
There  was  a  great  demand  for  English  ghost 
stories  that  evening.  Aft«r  careful  inquiries, 
I  do  not  believe  Holland  boasts  one  genuine, 
respectable  family  ghost.  The  jongherr  alone 
of  my  hearers  had  any  reverence  for  the 
supernatural.  Him  I  name  to  mention  that 
there  are  but  three  classes  of  nobility  here, 


our  lady  of  the  house,  and  dried  with  a  fine 
napkin,  as  were  the  t«a-spoons,  which  were 
replaced  in  a  satin-lined  glass  case.  Then 
the  footman  being  rung  for,  they  were  all 
locked  again  in  the  armoire.  This  washing 
of  the  cups  is  one  of  the  good  old  customs 
against  which  it  must  be  owned  the  younger 
generation  grumble.  "  Your  ladies  do  not 
have  this  trouble  1 "  "  But,"  interpose  the 
elders,  "  English  people  do  not  use  every 
day  such  old  cups  worth  from  XI  to  £3 
each."  "  H^  !  "  sigh  the  young  folk,  "  we 
would  rather  then  use  common  services  like 
the   English.     Of   what  use  is   it   to   have 


that  of  jongherr,  then  baron,  and,  highest, 
count.  The  Dutch  are  very  simple  as  to 
titles,  and  never  address  their  friends  as 
"  M.  le  baron,"  or  "  eomU." 

"  Every  one  krunrg  they  are  barons  or 
counts,  so  it  would  be  thought  affected  or 
snobbish  to  call  them  so,"  Hugo  explained. 
"  Servants  may  sometimes  use  the  phrase, 
but  as  often  siy  only  '  mynheer.'  Of  course, 
peasants  speaking  to  each  other  of  their  land- 
lords would  say,  '  the  count '  or  '  the  baron.' 
that  is  all." 

Before  we  said  good-night,  the  tea  and 
coffee-cupa  were  all  washed  on  the  tray  by 


plenty  of  servants,  if  we  must  do  their 
work  1 "  Old-fashioned  Dutch  people  go 
further,  I  am  told,  washing  up  themselves 
knives,  forks,  and  plates — no  matter  how 
many  their  servants — looking  over  all  the 
linen  from  the  wash,  and  "  pulling-out  "  any 
lace   edges   themselves.     But    this   I   never 

Coming  down  stairs  rather  early  another 
glorious  morning,  in  came  the  master  of  the 
house  cheerily  from  the  fresh  outside  air. 
"  Good-morning  to  you,  ladies.  I  have  just 
been  to  your  uncle's  already  to  congratulate 
him — it  is  his  birthday.       In  the  course  of 
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the  day  all  the  rest  likewise  weat  to  con- 
gratulate ;  and  several  more  birthdays  hap- 
pening during  my  visit,  all  were  equally 
remembered  by  troops  of  friends  as  by 
relations.  Some  presents  are  perhaps  given, 
and  the  gardener  would  send  in  what  I  may 
call  a  cushion  of  flowers,  carefully  arranged 
aa  a.  table  centre-piece,  Just  as  our  little 
breakfast  was  ended,  Jacqueline  called  to  me, 
"  Look  !  there  is  the  aanepreker.  Do  you 
remember  him  1  I  wonder  who  b  dead  !  " 
I  saw  a  strange  figure  going  swiftly  to  the 
servants'  side-door.     A  tall  man  dressed  in 


for  a  month,  and  so  escape  sacking.  Thence- 
forth hirtha  in  Haarlem  are  celebrated  by 
what  has  now  become  an  omameat  on  the 
doors,  called  a  Hopper.  Hugo  brought  forth 
their  family  one  to  show  me.  A  square  of 
lace  with  bis  coat  of  arms  finely  embroidered 
and  edged  with  exquisite  old  Mechlin.  This 
is  lined  white  for  a  girl,  half  in  pink  for  a 
boy.  Fastened  over  wood,  it  was  hung  out 
by  day,  and  carefully  goSered  again  at  night. 
The  Jews — the  plague  here  of  all  curio- 
faociers — scenting  out  every  bit  of  old  silver, 
lace,  china  or  carving  in  cottage  or  family 


lugubrious  black  small-clothes,  and  silver- 
buckled  shoes,  black  deep-flapped  coat  and 
waistcoat,  his  head  crowned  by  a  three- 
cornered  hat  aod  long  weepers.  He  carried 
some  papers,  for  his  duty  is  to  go  round  the 
neighbourhood  and  announce  all  deaths. 
This  time  it  was  no  one  of  importance. 
Another  curious  old  custom  relates  to  births, 
and  the  towns  of  Haarlem  and  Medemblik 
alone  own  with  pride  its  right.  In  1573, 
when  the  Spaniards  took  Haarlem  after  its 
famous  siege,  they  sent  notice  that  all  houses 
wherein  lay  a  mother  and  new-born  babe 
should  have  their  knockers  muffled  in  white 


seat— came  sniffing  around  his  kiopper  with 
vainly  large  offers  for  the  Mechlin  when 
last  it  was  hung  out. 

Several  morning.i  we  used  t-o  start  early 
for  Zaandvoort  in  the  c<mreu*e,  or  stan- 
hope —  Jacqueline  driving  us  along  the 
straight  road,  bordered  by  trees,  thi-ough  the 
downs,  or  dunes.  These  lie  like  a  troubled 
sea  of  sand-hills  all  along  the  coast,  covered 
with  sparse  green  and  coppice.  They  are 
divided  into  shootings,  said  to  be  fair  as  to 
partridges  and  pheasants,  and  very  good  foi' 
wild  duck  and  rabbits.  Lonely  and  sheltered, 
with  fi'esh  .sea  air  and  sweet  copse  scents,  the 
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downs  are  pleasant  to  ramble  in  through  a 
summer's  day,  taking  one's  lunch  in  a  basket, 
as  the  Lindenroede  household  do.  Near  the 
coast,  sandy  tracts  are  carefully  and  anxiously 
planted  with  coarse  grass-tufts,  each  only  a 
foot  apart,  for  this  grass  binding  the  loose 
sand  against  cruel  winds  forms  the  bulwark 
of  the  land.  Zaandvoort  is  the  smaller, 
quieter  rival  of  fashionable  Scheveningen,  a 
few  miles  down  the  coast ;  and  all  the 
pleasanter  to  my  mind  for  being  so  much 
less  frequented.  Passing  through  the  old 
lishing-viUage  with  its  wooden  houses,  we 
leave  the  coureuse,  and  go  down  on  the  deep 
sands.  Here  sitting  in  big  basket-seats,  like 
porters'  chairs,  to  keep  o£E  the  wind,  we  watch 
the  low  grey  sea ;  the  big  fishing-smacks  called 
pincks  hauled  up  ashore^  with  their  wooden 
iins,  and  their  blue  pennons  flying ;  the 
fishwives  with  their  lace  caps  and  curved 
straw  bonnets,  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
long  aprons,  with  a  stripe  atop  always  of  a 
different  stuff,  why,  no  one  knoweth.  The 
fishermen  wear  blue  shirts,  and  crimson  serge 
trousers,  often  rolled  up  to  the  knee,  as  they 
go  about  barelegged;  and  there  are,  too, 
bathing-machines  and  bobbing  bathers  in 
dismal  sack-like  dresses  to  see ;  and  little 
Dutch  children  playing  about  with  their 
English  or  Swiss  nurses.  The  talk  around 
is  wonderfully  polyglot.  The  Dutch  use 
their  own  language  by  nature ;  but  almost 
as  often  speak,  and  they  assure  me  think,  in 
French,  from  habit,  their  second  nature.  To 
know  it  is  a  polite  necessity,  like  having  a 
visiting-dress ;  and  only  old-fashioned  people 
would  dream  of  sending  invitations  other- 
wise than  in  French  and  indeed  many  more 
familiar  letters.  As  to  English,  I  can 
remember  no  one  of  our  acquaintance  who 
did  not  know  it  a  little,  many,  like  my 
kinsfolk,  excellently  well,  and  they  like  to 
<< practise"  on  all  occasions.  Most  know 
German,  too ;  some,  perhaps,  Italian. 

Driving  home  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner, 
most  likely  some  neighbours  pay  an  evening 
visit  afterwards,  and  stay  chatting  till  nine 
or  ten  o'clock.  In  summer  this  is  the  favourite 
hour  for  callers,  and  the  terrace  is  gay  with 
laughter  and  voices  in  the  warm  evenings. 
But  it  was  getting  dark  now  to  stroll  out 
from  Haarlem,  or  the  environs.  One  day  we 
saw  a  peasant's  wedding  passing  the  gate,  a 
procession  bound  on  the  gala  drive  that 
follows    the    civil   and   religiou.s   ceremony. 

^  Pink  was  an  old  aame  in  Shake.H|>eare'8  dayn  for 
a  small  vessel. 

'*  ThiB  pink  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers :  clap  on  more 
sail,  pursue." 

— Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 


There  were  fifteen  to  eighteen  little  yellow- 
varnished  gigs  (or  chaises,  as  they  call  them), 
the  whips  and  the  plaited  long  manes 
and  tails  of  the  horses  adorned  with  ribbons 
and  flowers ;  an  orange  horse-cloth  hanguig 
behind  the  gig.  First  came  the  best-man  and 
bridesmaid ;  next  the  happy  pair  in  a  more 
ornamental  '^  tilbury "  than  the  following 
pairs.  Each  man  drives  on  the  left  side 
with  his  right  arm  round  his  maiden's  waist, 
taking  *'  toll "  at  all  bridges,  and  throwing 
sugar-plvuns  at  the  gazers  in  the  villages. 
The  old  folk  follow  four  together  in  larger 
covered  yellow  chaises  shaped  like  poke- 
bonnets  with  glass  sides.  N.B.  *'  Home  little 
tilbury 8  have  caps,  too,"  Jacqueline  remarks 
to  me,  "  but  these  are  only ybr  nuMrried people/ 
No  unmarried  peasant  girl  or  boy  ventui-es 
to  drive  in  such."  The  peasants  end  their 
drive  with  a  dinner  somewhei'e,  and  diver- 
sions. But  as  the  latter  are  the  same  as  at 
a  servant's  wedding,  I  can  describe  them  for 
both.  At  Lindenroede,  the  last  servant's 
wedding  was  minus  the  peasant's  drive ;  but 
a  party  was  given  in  the  long  glass  orangery 
for  them.  Here  they  sang,  danced,  with 
laughter  and  noise;  ate  cakes  and  drank 
their  favourite  peraico.  (A  drink  in  which 
pounded  peach-kernels  is  the  chief  ingredient.) 
The  family  come  out  to  watch  them,  and  then 
the  favourite  dance,  a  kind  of  kiss-in-the-ring 
is  sure  to  begin.  Joining  hands  in  a  circle, 
all  dance  round  one  in  the  middle,  singing 
the  old  song,  beginning, 

*^  Daar  ging  een  Pater  langs  de  kant, 
£u  het  was  in  de  MeL" 

the  whole  being  translated  as  follows  : 

''  There  went  a  friar  along  the  way. 
And  it  was  in  the  May  ! 
It  was  in  the  May  so  gay, 
And  it  was  in  the  May  ! 

**  Come,  Father,  give  your  nun  a  kiss, 
Six  times  you  sure  may  have  that  blis.«. 
Six  times  is  not  seven  !  seven  is  not  eight ! 
0  !  how  sweet  are  this  maiden's  lips  ! " 

At  the  last  verse  the  man  in  the  middle 
kneels  on  one  knee,  and  calling  out  a  girl  to 
sit  on  his  raised  knee,  kisses  her  several 
times,  then  retires.  She,  in  turn,  calls  out 
another  swain  who  likewise  kneels  and  kisses 
her ;  and  so  the  dancing,  singing  ring  goes 
noisily  on.  This  pastime  is  amongst  the 
''  good  old  customs  "  recognised  by  all ;  and 
even  yoimg  people  of  good  family,  of  school 
boy  and  girl  ages,  indulge  in  it  at  festive 
sea.sons. 

When  Sunday  morning  comes,  we  diivc 
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into  the  French  church  at  Haarlem ;  disre- 
garding the  glorious  sounds  of  the  cathedral 
organ  reaching  us  even  outside  as  we  pass 
through  the  old  market-place.  No:  the 
Dutch  service  and  sermon  in  there  is  too 
prosily  long.  Our  charch  is  small,  white- 
washed, and  bare  to  ugliness.  The  few  ladies 
sit  on  chairs  in  the  middle,  the  fewer  men  in 
pent-house  pews  around.  A  cantiqv^e  or  two, 
a  little  ivangile,  a  long  prayer  made  by  the 
black-gowned  minister,  and  a  longer  sermon, 
ended  by  a  glass  of  water,  forms  the  service. 
Add  also,  that  for  the  collection  two  black 
velvet  tassel  led  nightcaps,  with  peaks,  are 
handed  round  at  the  end  of  long  poles. 
Inside  one  peak  is  written  eglise,  on  the 
other  pauvrea.  Church  over,  we  get  warmed 
driving  back  in  the  cheery  sunlight  to  lunch. 
In  the  afternoon,  the  large  carriage  and  pair 
of  horses  takes  us  all  for  an  home's  drive 
through  the  woods  of  pretty  Bloemendaal  or 
Over  ween,  full  of  charming  villas  inhabited 
by  rich  Amsterdam  merchants  or  retired 
Java  planters.  Then  about  four  we  turn — 
like  all  the  carriages  of  the  neighbourhood — 
towards  Haarlem  Wood.  "  Sunday  afternoon 
in  the  wood  "  is  a  Haarlem  sight.  In  one  of 
the  open  spaces  of  the  old  wood,  which  is 
one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  the  town,  a  band 
plays  opposite  the  club  or  aocieteit.  The 
verandah  and  enclosed  lawn  of  the  latter 
are  crowded  thickly  with  members  and  their 
families  sitting  round  little  tables,  some 
with  various  refreshments,  all  talking  gaily. 
**  The  repose  of  Vere  de  Vere,"  the  passionless 
expression  and  half-extinguished  voices  of 
which  our  high  society  has  been  accused 
lately  by  a  Gallic  observer,  are  not  fashion- 
able here.  Dutch  stolidity  or  phlegm  is, 
I  think,  true  of  the  lower  classes ;  but 
added  to  good  humour  and  cheerfulness. 
Carriages  with  well-dressed  people  stand 
about  in  the  shade.  Through  the  wood  come 
likewise  all  manner  of  little  peasant  gigs, 
and  larger  farmers'  hooded  chaises  from  the 
fen-lands  of  the  dried  lake.  Here  and  there 
are  women  with  curious  head-gear,  among 
many — too  many,  of  late  years — without 
costume.  Silver  and  gold  skull-caps  covered 
with  lace,  from  Friesland ;  other  caps  with 
pinned-up  lappets  and  all  manner  of  queer 
pins  of  gold-twisted  wire  and  diamond  sparks  ; 


forehead-ornaments,  coral  beads;  enormous 
winged  muslin  caps  from  down  beyond  Ley- 
den.  And  prettiest  of  all  the  orphan  girls  of 
Haarlem,  who  wear  black  skirts,  snowy 
kerchiefs,  with  coquettishly  modest  muslin 
caps,  long  white  mittens,  and  short  sleeves, 
one  crimson,  the  other  dark  blue.  (The  Am- 
sterdam orphan  girls  wear  a  similar  dress, 
but  one  side  of  their  skirts  is  crimson,  the 
other  black.)  Even  in  winter  they  go 
bonnetless ;  but  then  the  maidservants  will 
go  shopping  also  with  only  their  clear  muslin 
caps  on  their  heads.  Some  of  the  horses  in  the 
carriages  are  very  handsome.  Here,  in  a 
young  coui^n's  dog-cart,  comes  an  English 
chestnut  who,  after  winning  prizes  at  home, 
carries  all  before  him  in  Holland.  His 
master  goes  yearly  to  England ;  and  York- 
shire and  the  Islington  shows  see  him 
regularly.  In  a  field  beyond  the  wood,  a 
tent  is  pitched,  and  a  pigeon-match — shooting 
at  clay  pigeons — going  on.  We  recognise 
from  afar  various  gentlemen  from  the  country 
round,  and  some  lady-friends,  then  we  turn 
homewards  towards  five  o'clock. 

Life,  on  the  whole,  goes  comfortably  and 
cheerily  in  the  Haarlem  neighbourhood,  if 
quietly.  There  were  a  good  many  country- 
house  dinners  going  on  during  my  visit,  and 
a  few  tennis  parties ;  though  tennis  \&  not 
made  the  rage  and  accomplishment  it  is  in 
England.  Most  people  were  straying  home 
from  various  German  watering-places ;  and 
many  of  those  who  had  country-seats  would 
nevertheless  go  into  town,  the  Hague,  or 
Amsterdam,  for  some  winter  months.  In 
Haarlem,  what  the  "Princess"  called  la 
petite  vis  en  ville  was  fast  approaching;  when, 
unless  a  hard  frost  stirred  every  one's  pulses, 
there  would  most  likely  be  few  amusements 
except  some  dinners,  and  perhaps  a  rare  sub- 
scription ball.  The  Hague,  however,  at  an 
hour's  distance,  has  a  gay  season  of  its  own. 
And  there  people,  as  in  all  capitals,  give 
themselves  airs,  form  cliques,  and  set 
^*canr€ans  "  and  gossip  afloat.  Nevertheless, 
though  wherever  human  nature  is — ^being  as 
it  is  ! — 8ome  scandals  and  heart-burnings  will 
arise,  yet  the  Dutch  affirm  that  social  life 
among  them  is  far  more  moral,  purer,  and 
happier  than  in  France  firstly,  or  secondly 
in  England,  of  late  years. 

May  Cbommeltn. 
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BOOK   THE   SECOND    (continued). 


XVII. 

RETURNED   to    Rose- 
mullioa   in   a  very   dis- 
turbed  frame   of    mind. 
The  nearer  I  approached 
the  abode  of  mystery  the 
stronger  grew  my  doubts 
of    the    truth    of    Mrs, 
Fortrees'e  statemeut.  All 
she  had   related  was  in 
such  complete  accordance 
with  a  cunningly  carried  out  scheme,  where- 
by   the    innocent  were  made  to   suffer,  aud 
she — the  plotter — made  comfortable  for  life, 
that  I  accused  myself  for  my  egregious  folly 
in  giving  her  story  credence,  and  listening 
to  it  patiently.     It  was,  however,  impossible 
to  allow  the  matt«r  to  stand  as  Mrs.  Fortress 
had  left  it.    Some  further  inquiry  must  take 
place,  and  my  doubts  cleared  up  before  I 
would  give  my  consent  to  the  union  of  my 
son  with  Oaln'iel  Carew's  daughter.     I  did 
not  dare  to  run  a  risk  so  great  until  my 
mind  was  fairly  at  ease.     It  was  a  relief  to 
me  when  I  reached  my  home  that  Reginald 
was  not  there  to  greet  me.    I  knew  what  the 
tenor  of  his  conversation  would  be,  and  I 
wished  to  avoid  it,     Ue  had,  indeed,  but  one 
theme :    Mildred ;    his  heart  and   soul   were 


terrible  inheritance  having  been  tranBmitt«d. 
1  proceeded  without  delay  to  Rosemullion, 
and  the  first  person  who  greeted  me  on  the 
threshold  was  Mrs.  Carew.  She  expressed 
her  satisfaction  at  my  return,  and  upon  my 
inquiring  for  her  husband,  said  that  he  was 
in  his  study,  but  that  before  I  saw  him  she 
wished  to  have  a  few  private  words  with  me. 


It  was  then  that  I  noted  signs  of  trouble  in 
her  face.  She  led  me  to  the  apartment  which 
Gabriel  Carew  had  described  as  a  sanctuary 
of  rest,  and  at  her  bidding  I  sat  down  and 
awaited  the  commimication  she  desired  to 
make  to  me. 

She  commenced  by  saying  that  her  hus- 
band had  such  complete  confidence  in  me, 
and  she  such  faith  in  my  wisdom,  that, 
having  a  weight  at  her  heart  which  was 
sorely  disturbing  her,  she  had  resolved  to 
ask  my  advice,  as  a  friend  upon  whom  she 
could  rely.  I  replied  that  her  faith  and  her 
husband's  confidence  were  not  misplaced,  and 
that  it  was  my  earnest  wish  to  assist  her  if  it 
lay  in  my  power, 

"  It  is  not  without  my  husband's  permis- 
sion," she  said,  "that  I  am  speaking  to  you 
now.  He  knows  that  I  am  uneasy  about  him, 
and  he  himself  suggested  that  I  should  con- 
sult you  upon  your  return  from  Cornwall." 

I  was  startled  at  learning  that  she  was 
not  ignorant  of  my  visit  to  Mrs.  Fortress  ;  I 
imagined  that  the  affair  was  entirely  between 
me  and  Mr.  Carew.  I  asked  her  if  she  was 
acquainted  with   the   precise   object   of    my 

"No,"  she  replied  ;  "only  that  you  have 
been  on  a  visit  to  a  nurse  who  was  in  the 
service  of  my  husband's  family  before  the 
death  of  his  parents.  I  did  not  seek  for 
further  information,  and  my  husband  did 
not  volunteer  any.  Neither  is  he  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  the  matter  I  am  about 
to  open  to  you.  I  thought  it  best  to  keep 
it  from  him  until  I  obtained  counsel  from 
a  near  and  dear  friend." 

I  inclined  my  head,  and  she  continued  : 
"My  husbuid  informs   me  that   he   has 
related  to  you  the  fullest  particulars  of  his 
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life,  and  that  he  has  unbosomed  himself  to 
you  with  an  unreserved  confidence,  such  as 
no  other  person  in  the  world  has  been  able 
to  inspire." 

"It  is  true,"  I  said,  "and  I  hold  his 
confidence  sacred,  to  be  used  only  for  our 
good." 

"  And  for  the  good  of  our  children,"  she 
said. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  conscious  of  a  strange  note 
in  my  voice  as  I  repeated  the  words,  "  and 
for  the  good  of  our  children." 

She  detected  the  unusual  note,  gazed 
steadily  at  me  for  a  moment,  and.  proceeded, 
without  commenting  upon  it. 

"  Knowing  so  much,  you  are  familiar  with 
my  husband's  nightly  wanderings  in  the 
woods  when  he  resided  herewith  his  parents? " 

"  Yes." 

"  He  was  aware  of  these  nocturnal 
rambles  1 "  she  said.  "  He  undertook  them 
consciously  ? " 

"  Certainly." 

"  He  was  always  awake  when  he  left  the 
house  and  returned  to  it  1 " 

"  Always,"  I  replied,  surprised  at  the 
question. 

"He  has  given  me  full  permission  to  put 
any  questions  to  you  with  respect  to  the 
confidence  he  has  reposed  in  you.  'If  I 
have  kept  anything  from  you,'  he  said  to  me 
this  morning,  *  it  has  been  done  to  save  you 
from  uneasiness ; '  and  he  added  with  a  smile 
that  he  had  concealed  nothing  from  me  for 
which  he  had  reason  to  reproach  himself. 
Certain  habits,  contracted  during  a  lonely 
youth,  had  left  their  impress  upon  him,  and 
unusual  as  they  were,  there  was  no  harm  in 
them.  *  Of  one  thing  be  sure,'  he  said ;  '  I 
have  lived  a  pure  and  blameless  life.'  I  did 
not  need  his  assurance  to  convince  me  of 
that.  As  Reginald's  father,  you  should  be 
glad  to  know  it." 

"  I  am  glad  to  know  it,"  I  said,  and  again 
I  was  aware  of  the  strange  note  in  my  voice, 
"  as  Reginald's  father  and  your  husband's 
friend." 

"  I  will  explain,"  she  said,  "  why  I  asked 
you  whether  my  husband  had  any  reason  to 
believe  that  occasionally  he  walked  abroad  at 
night  when  he  was  not  awake.  He  has  done 
so  for  some  yeai^  past  at  certain  times  and 
under  certain  circumstances.  He  did  so  last 
night." 

"Is  he  not  now  aware  of  it?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"  No,  I  have  never  informed  him  that  he 
is  a  sleep-walker.  My  reason  for  keeping 
this  knowledge  from  him  is  that  I  am  con- 
vinced it  would  have  greatly  distressed  him ; 


but  what  occurred  last  night  has  so  disturbed 
me  that  I  can  no  longer  be  silent." 

My  suspicions  of  the  truth  of  Mrs.  For- 
tress's statement  began  to  fade.  Here  was 
confirmation  that  the  son  had  inherited  one 
phase,  at  least,  of  his  mother's  disease. 

"  You  remarked,"  I  said,  "  that  Mr.  Carew 
has  walked  in  his  sleep  for  some  years  past 
at  certain  times  and  in  certain  circumstances. 
Were  these  circumstances  of  a  special 
nature  ?  " 

"  Yes — and  all  of  one  complexion  ;  when 
something  was  known  from  which  he  feared 
danger." 

"  To  himself  ?  " 

"I  think  not.  To  me  and  Mildred.  I 
recall  three  occasions,  which  will  supply  you 
with  an  index  to  the  whole.  Once  there 
were  reports  in  the  papers  of  a  number  of 
burglaries  being  committed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, accompanied  by  deeds  of  violence.  The 
burglars — there  were  three,  as  was  subse- 
quently proved — were  at  liberty,  and  the 
efforts  made  to  discover  and  arrest  them  met 
with  no  success  for  several  weeks.  During 
that  period  my  husband  rose  regularly  every 
night  from  bed,  dressed  himself,  and  went 
out  of  the  house,  always  returning,  dressed 
as  he  left  the  room.  Chi  one  of  these  occa- 
sions I  followed  and  watched  him,  and  dis- 
covered that  his  aim  was  to  guaixi  us  from 
danger.  He  remained  in  the  grounds  around 
the  house,  holding  a  pistol.  His  actions 
were  those  of  an  earnest,  watchful  guardian, 
and  were  guided  by  the  most  singular  cau- 
tion. Sometimes  he  would  hide  behind  a 
tree,  or  crouch  down,  concealed  from  view. 
When  he  was  satisfied  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  danger,  he  returned  to  the  house, 
stepping  very  softly,  and  examining  the 
fastenings  of  the  doors  and  windows." 

"Did  he  rise  in  the  morning  with  the 
appearance  of  a  man  who  had  passed  a  dis- 
turbed night  1 " 

"  No ;  he  was  always  cheerful,  and  appeared 
to  be  quite  refreshed  by  what  he  believed  to 
be  a  good  night's  rest.  At  length,  when  the 
burglars  were  arrested  he  left  the  house  no 
more  for  many  months,  until  a  workman 
whom  he  had  employed,  and  whom  he  had 
reason  to  discharge,  uttered  threats  against 
us.  Then  he  again  commenced  his  nightly 
watch,  which  did  not  cease  until  he  received 
information  that  the  man  had  left  the 
country.  After  that  he  enjoyed  a  long 
period  of  repose.  The  third  occasion  was 
when  there  was  a  report  of  the  escape  of  a 
dangerous  madman  from  a  lunatic  asylum 
three  or  four  miles  from  RosemuUion.  Until 
this  man  was  once  more  in  safe  custody,  my 
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husband  never  missed  a  night' 8  watch  during 
his  sleep.  You  will  gather  from  this  explana- 
tion that  he  was  always  actuated  by  a  good 
motive — to  guard  and  protect  those  whom 
he  loves." 

"That  seems  clear,"  I  said,  "and  what 
you  have  related  is  especially  interesting  to 
me  as  a  specialist,  apart  from  my  sincere 
friendship  for  you  and  yours." 

"As  a  specialist  I  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Of 
what  kind  ?  " 

Fortunately  I  arrested  myself  in  time. 
The  words  which  immediately  suggested 
themselves  to  me  in  reply,  remained  un- 
spoken. The  truth  would  have  been  too 
great  a  shock  to  this  sweet  lady. 

"  As  one  deeply  interested,"  I  answered, 
with  an  assiuriag  smile,  "  in  psychological 
mysteries.  What  occurred  yesterday  to  excite 
Mr.  Carewr* 

"  He  and  I  had  been  out  riding.  Upon 
our  return  one  of  our  gardeners  informed  my 
husband  that  a  man  had  been  seen  lurking 
about  the  grounds.  The  story  told  by  the 
gardener  is  this  :  The  strangei;,  a  foreigner, 
although  he  spoke  good  English,  did  not 
wait  to  be  accosted  by  the  gardener,  but 
himself  opened  a  conversation.  He  asked  if 
this  was  KosemuUion.  Yes.  Did  a  family 
of  the  name  of  Carew  live  here]  Yes. 
Was  Mrs.  Carew  alive?  Yes.  Was  Mr, 
Carew  alive  t  Yes,  Did  they  have  any 
family  f  Yes,  a  daughter.'  What  was  her 
name?  Miss  Mildred.  Could  he  see  Mrs. 
Carew  1  Mrs.  Carew  was  out  driving. 
When  would  I  return,  and  was  there  any 
possibility  of  the  stranger  seeing  me  alone  1 
The  gardener  could  not  say.  It  was  not  I, 
but  my  husband  who  put  these  questions  to 
the  gardener.  Then  Mr.  Carew  asked  sternly 
what  was  the  bribe  that  induced  the  gardener 
to  answer  the  inquiries  of  a  stranger,  and  he 
forced  the  truth  from  him.  The  stranger 
had  given  the  gardener  a  foreign  coin,  which 
my  husband  insisted  upon  seeing.  It  was  a 
piece  of  French  money.  This  part  of  the 
afPair  is  completed  by  the  admission  of  the 
gardener  that  the  stranger  was  apparently  in 
poverty,  as  his  poor  clothes  betokened — and 
yet  he  had  given  the  gardener  money  to 
answer  his  questions !  When  the  gardener 
was  gone  my  husband  said  that  the  circum- 
stance was  very  suspicious,  and  I  thought  so 
myself ;  tliat  the  stranger  had  some  bad 
motive  in  thus  intruding  upon  private  pro- 
perty, and  that  he  would  go  in  search  of 
him.  I  asked  to  be  allowed  to  accompany 
him,  and  after  a  slight  hesitation  he  con- 
sented, saying  if  the  stranger  came  with 
innocent  intent  and  we  met  him,  that  he 


could  say  what  he  had  to  say  to  me  in  my 
husband's  presence.  We  strolled  all  round 
the  grounds  of  Hosemullion,  but  saw  no 
stranger.  Then  my  husband  said  he  would 
go  into  the  woods  and  that  I  had  better  leave 
him  ;  but  I,  fearing  I  knew  not  what,  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  with  him.  Together 
we  went  into  the  woods,  and  for  a  long  while 
met  no  person  answering  the  description 
given  by  the  gardener ;  but  after  a  while  we 
saw  a  stranger  a  few  yards  in  front  of  us. 
It  happened  that  I  was  a  little  ahead  of 
my  husband  at  that  moment,  and  the 
stranger,  turning  and  seeing  me,  thought 
that  I  was  alone.  He  was  about  to  hasten 
towards  me  when  my  husband  stepped  to 
my  side.  Without  hesitation  the  stranger 
abruptly  turned  from  us,  and,  plunging 
into  the  woods,  was  immediately  lost  to 
View. 

Something  in  Mrs.  Carew' s  manner  at  this 
point — which  I  should  find  it  difficult  to 
explain — some  premonition  that  this  man 
she  called  a  stranger  was  really  not  so  to 
her — caused  me  to  ask, 

"  You  saw  his  face  ] " 

"  Yes."  And  at  this  answer,  tremblingly 
spoken,  my  premonition  became  a  certainty. 

"  You  recognised  it  ?  " 

"  Unless  I  am  much  mistaken — and  with 
all  my  heart  I  pray  to  heaven  I  may  be  I — it 
was  a  face  once  familiar  to  me." 

It  was  not  now  for  me  to  pursue  the 
subject ;  it  was  for  her  to  confide  freely  in 
me,  if  such  was  her  desire.  There  was  a 
silence  of  a  few  moments  before  she  resumed : 

"  My  husband,  having  hidden  nothing 
from  you,  has  told  you  all  that  occurred  in 
my  dear  native  village,  Nerac,  before  we 
were  married  1 " 

"  He  has  told  me  all,  I  believe,"  I  said. 

"  Of  my  beloved  parents — of  friends  once 
dear  to  me — Eric,  murdered,  and  the  un- 
happy Emilius  1 ' 

"  I  am  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars 
of  that  tragic  event." 

"Sadly  changed,  worn,  haggard,  and 
travel-stained,  in  the  man  we  met  in  the 
forest  I  recognised  Emilius." 


XVIII. 

This,  indeed,  was  startling  news.  Emilius 
alive,  his  term  of  imprisonment  over,  or  he 
an  escaped  convict,  seeking  an  interview  with 
Mrs.  Carew,  the  wife  of  the  man  whom  he 
regarded  as  his  bitterest  enemy !     To  what 
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was  this  to  lead  1 — in  what  way  was  it  to 
end? 

"  Did  Mr.  Carew  recognise  himl"  I  asked. 

"I  cannot  tell  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Carew. 
"Not  a  word  passed  between  us  respecting 
him.  /  did  not  dare  to  speak.  It  would 
but  have  been  to  reopen  old  wounds,  and 
after  all  I  may  have  been  mistaken.  Not 
for  me  to  bring  back  to  my  husband  the 
memories  of  a  past  in  which  he  was  so 
cruelly  misjudged.  Besides,  this  was  the 
one  and  only  subject  upon  which  my 
husband  and  I  were  not  in  harmony.  He 
most  firmly  believed  and  believes  in  Emilius's 
guilt ;  I  as  firmly  believed  and  believe  in  his 
innocence.  The  years  that  have  flown  have 
not  softened  my  husband's  judgment  nor 
hardened  mine;  and  iintil  this  hour  the 
name  of  EmiUus  has  never  passed  my  lips 
since  we  settled  in  Kosemullion.  No,  it  was 
not  for  me  to  utter  it  in  my  husband's 
presence ;  it  was  not  for  me  to  bring  pain  to 
his  kind  heart.  I  said  nothing,  nor  did  my 
husband,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  follow  the 
stranger.  In  silence  we  walked  back  to  the 
house,  and  the  evening  passed  as  usuaL 
Beginald  came,  and  we  had  music  and  con- 
versation. On  the  part  of  Mildred  and  your 
son  converse  was  cheerful  and  unconstrained, 
and  I  also  strove  to  be  cheerful.  I  was  so 
far  successful  as  to  deceive  the  children,  but 
my  husband  was  not  so  easily  .blinded.  And 
yet  he  made  no  allusion  to  the  subject  which 
engrossed  my  thoughts,  and  weighed  like  a 
dark  cloud  upon  my  heart.  The  hour  grew 
late,  and  I  sent  Beginald  home.  Young 
people  in  love  have  always  to  be  reminded. 
Then  my  husband  and  I  retired  to  rest. 
Troubled  as  I  was,  sleep  was  long  in  coming 
to  me,  but  at  length  Nature  was  merciful, 
and  I  sank  into  slumber.  I  awoke  at  the 
soft  chiming  of  our  silver  clock,  proclaiming 
the  hour  of  two.  Never  do  I  remember 
being  awoke  by  the  chiming  of  this  clock,  so 
low  and  sweet  is  it ;  and  that  I  should  awake 
now  as  it  struck  two  may  have  been  simply 
a  coincidence.  I  sat  up  in  bed.  I  was  alone. 
My  husband  was  not  in  the  room ;  his  clothes 
were  gone,  and  he  had  doubtless  gone  out 
fully  dressed.  In  great  fear  I  rose  and 
dressed,  with  the  intention  of  following  him, 
but  when  I  tried  the  door  I  found  it  had 
been  locked  on  the  outside.  Powerless  to  do 
anything  but  wait,  I  sat,  trembling,  till  day- 
light began  to  peep  in  at  the  windows.  Then 
I  heard  my  husband's  footsteps  in  the  passage, 
which  would  not  have  reached  my  ears  had 
not  my  senses  been  pretematurally  sharpened. 
He  trod  softly,  and  turned  the  key  in  the 
door  very  gently  in  order  not  to  disturb  me. 


He  entered  the  room,  and  I  almost  fainted 
as  I  saw  in  his  hand  the  bright  blade  of  an 
ancient  dagger  which  usually  lay  upon  his 
study  table.  His  face  was  turned  towards 
me,  his  eyes  were  open,  but  he  did  not  see 
me.  He  took  from  his  pocket  a  sheath,  in 
which  he  placed  the  dagger,  and  then  he  un- 
dressed. Before  he  lay  down  to  that  more 
healthful  sleep  in  which  his  mind  would  be 
at  rest,  he  listened  two  or  three  times  at  the 
locked  door,  and  going  to  the  window,  drew 
the  blind  a  little  aside  and  looked  from  the 
window.  Then  he  stretched  himself  in  bed, 
and  his  eyes  closed.  Not  by  the  least  sign 
did  he  show  any  consciousness  of  the  fact 
that  I  was  standing,  dressed,  in  the  room, 
and  that  we  were  often  face  to  face.  I  soon 
retired  to  bed,  but  I  slept  no  more.  I  lay 
awake,  listening  to  my  husband's  breathing, 
praying  for  the  hour  to  arrive  at  which  we 
generally  rose  for  the  day — praying  for  that, 
praying  that  the  night  would  not  come  again, 
praying  for  a  friend  to  counsel  me.  It  were 
vain  for  me  to  disguise  from  you  that  I  am 
in  dread  of  what  may  happen  should  my 
husband  and  Emilius  meet.  And  there  i& 
still  something  more " 

I  waited,  but  she  left  the  sentence  uncom- 
pleted. Startled  as  I  was  by  what  I  had 
heard,  I  was  even  more  startled  to  see  thia 
good  and  gentle  woman  suddenly  cover  her 
face  with  her  hands,  and  burst  into  a  passion 
of  tears.  I  turned  from  her  in  commisera- 
tion, powerless  to  relieve  or  console  her. 
Even  had  I  words  at  command,  it  was  better 
that  her  grief  should  be  allowed  to  spend 
itself  naturally.  When  she  had  recovered, 
I  asked, 

"  Has  Mr.  Carew  made  any  reference  to 
what  passed  in  the  night  t " 

"  Not  any,"  she  replied. 

"  Did  you  1 " 

"  I  simply  asked  him  if  he  had  slept  well, 
and  he  answered  'Yes,'  and  that  his  sleep 
had  been  dreamless." 

"  Will  you  pardon  me  for  the  qaestion 
whether  you  believe  that  to  be  really  so — ' 
whether  his  answer  to  your  solicitous  inquiry 
was  not  prompted  by  his  desire  not  to  trouble 
or  distress  you?" 

"  I  am  certain,"  said  Mi*s.  Carew,  ''  that 
my  husband  said  what  he  believes  to  be  true. 
Dear  friend,  what  am  I  to  do  ] " 

She  seized  my  hand,  and  clung  to  it  as 
though  to  me,  and  to  me  alone,  could  she 
look  for  help  in  her  sad  position. 

"  Does  Mildi*ed  know  anything,  suspect 
anything  1"  I  asked. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  the  timid, 
frightened,  helpless  look  in  her  eyes  at  the 
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mention  of  Mildred's  name)  No  mental 
efforts  of  mine  could  fathom  it. 

'*  Nothing,"  she  replied,  and  then  seemed 
to  diif  t,  against  her  will  as  it  were,  into  dis- 
tressf id  thought.  I  devoted  a  few  moments 
to  consideration,  and  when  I  spoke  again 
had  resolved  upon  a  course  of  action. 

"  Would  you  wish  me  to  become  your  guest 
for  a  few  days  f "  I  asked. 

''  Ah,  if  you  would  I  "  she  exclaimed. 

''  I  shall  be  willing  if  Mr.  Carew  has  no 
objection.  I  will  see  him  presently  and 
ascertain.  But  first  I  have  a  little  scheme  to 
carry  out  which  I  think  advisable  for  all  our 
sakes." 

I  asked  her  if  I  could  write  a  letter  in  her 
room,  and  despatch  it  at  once  to  my  house, 
and  she  opened  her  desk  for  me.  My  letter 
was  to  my  son  Heginald,  and  the  effect  of  it 
was  to  secure  his  absence  from  KosemuUion 
during  my  stay  in  Mr.  Carew's  house.  There 
was  really  a  matter  of  business  which  Regi- 
nald could  attend  to,  and  which  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  take  his  immediate 
departure  for  London.  When  my  letter  was 
written,  I  explained  its  purport  to  Mrs. 
Carew,  and  she  acquiesced  in  the  wisdom  of 
my  plan.  She  herself  added  a  few  words  to 
the  letter,  to  the  effect  that  she  regretted  not 
being  able  to  see  him  before  he  left,  and  that 
Mildred  was  well  and  sent  her  love.  She 
gave  me  a  flower,  and  asked  me  to  enclose  it 
in  the  envelope. 

'^  He  will  think  it  comes  from  Mildred," 
she  said,  "  and  it  will  send  him  away  happy. 
It  is  an  innocent  deceit." 

The  letter  was  despatched,  and  with  a  few 
assuring  words  to  the  sweet  woman,  I  went 
to  her  husband's  study. 


XIX. 

I  observed  a  change  in  him.  Something 
of  his  inner  life  was  reflected  in  his  face,  the 
expression  upon  which  was  stern  and  moody. 
It  softened  a  little  when  he  shook  me  by  the 
hand.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  well,  and  he 
answered  Yes,  but  troubled  by  a  strange 
presentiment  of  evil.  He  remarked  that  he 
was  on  the  eve  of  momentous  circumstances 
in  his  life  which  boded  ill.  I  did  not  encou- 
rage him  to  indulge  in  this  vein,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  relate  as  much  of  my  interview 
with  Mrs.  Fortress  as  I  deemed  it  wise  and 
necessary  to  impart.  He  listened  to  me 
patiently  and  i*eflectively,  and  when  I  had 
finished,  said : 


"You  have  given  me  food  for  i-eflection. 
I  have  in  you  a  confidence  so  perfect  that  I 
place  myself  unreservedly  in  your  hands.  1 
will  be  guided  completely  by  your  counsels  ; 
my  confidence  in  myself  is  much  shaken. 
What  do  you  advise  1 " 

"  This  is  the  study,"  I  said,  "  which  your 
father  used  to  occupy  t  " 

"It  is,"  he  replied;  "and  no  person 
was  allowed  to  enter  it  without  his  per- 
mission." 

"After  his  death  you  searched  in  it  for  his 
private  papers  1 " 

"  I  did,  and  found  very  little  to  satisfy  me. 
I  hoped  to  discover  something  which  would 
throw  light  upon  the  strange  habits  of  our 
life  and  home.     I  was  disappointed." 

At  my  request  he  showed  me  the  method 
by  which  the  safe  was  opened,  and  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  device  caused  me  to  wonder  that 
he  had  found  nothing  of  importance  within 
its  walls.  I  was,  however,  convinced  that 
there  was  in  the  study  some  clue  to  the 
mystery  of  Carew' s  boyhood's  home —al- 
though I  could  not  help  admitting  to  myself 
that  it  needed  but  faith  in  Mrs.  Fortress's 
statement  to  arrive  at  a  coiTect  solution. 
But  I  required  further  evidence,  and  I 
resolved  to  search  for  it. 

"As  you  have  placed  yourself  in  my 
hands,"  I  said,  "you  will  not  object  to 
comply  with  two  or  three  slight  requests." 

"  There  is  little  you  can  ask,"  was  his 
response,  "that  I  am  not  ready  to  accede 
to." 

"  Invite  me  to  remain  here  as  your  guest 
for  a  few  days." 

"I  do." 

"Allow  me  to  occupy  this  room  alone 
until  I  retire  to  bed." 

"  Willingly." 

"  And  promise  me  that  you  will  not  leave 
the  house  without  first  acquainting  me  of 
your  intention." 

"  I  promise." 

A  little  while  afterwards  he  left  me  to 
myself,  saying  that  if  I  wished  to  see  him  I 
should  find  him  with  his  wife.     When  he 

« 

revealed  to  me  the  secret  method  by  which 
the  safe  was  worked,  he  did  not  close  the 
panel ;  it  remained  open  for  my  inspection, 
and  I  now  made  an  examination  of  the 
interior  without  finding  so  much  as  a  scittp 
of  paper.  This  was  as  I  expected ;  if  Gabriel 
Carew's  father  left  documents  behind  him, 
they  must  be  searched  for  elsewhere.  A 
careful  study  of  the  room  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  massive  writing-table 
was  the  most  likely  depositary.  The  working 
of  the  safe  was  a  process  much  too  tedious 
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for  a  man  who  wished  for  easy  access  to  his 
papers ;  the  writing-table  offered  the  means 
of  this,  and  I  turned  my  attention  to  it.  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  prolix,  and  I  therefore 
omit  a  description  of  the  painfully  careful 
examination  of  every  point  in  this  massive 
piece  of  furniture.  Suffice  it  that,  after  at 
least  an  hour's  search,  my  endeavours  were 
rewarded.  In  one  of  the  legs  of  the  table 
on  the  inner  side,  quite  undiscoverable  with- 
out a  light,  I  felt  a  depression  just  large 
enough  to  receive  the  ball  of  my  thumb.  I 
pressed  hard,  and  although  there  was  no 
immediate  result,  I  fancied  I  detected  a 
slight  yielding,  such  as  might  occur  when 
pressing  upon  a  firm  spring  which  had  been 
disused  for  many  years.  I  pressed  harder, 
with  all  my  strength,  and  I  suddenly  heard 
a  sharp  click.  I  found  that  this  proceeded 
from  the  skirting  of  oak  immediately  above 
the  leg  I  was  manipulating:  I  had  carefully 
examined  the  skirting  all  round  the  table 
without  being  able  to  discover  any  signs  of 
a  drawer.  Now,  however,  one  had  started 
forward,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  pulling  it 
open.  My  heart  beat  more  quickly  as  I 
drew  from  it  a  manuscript  book  and  a  few 
loose  sheets  of  foolscap  paper.  The  writing 
was  large  and  plain ;  ink  of  such  a  quality  had 
been  used  that  the  lapse  of  years  had  had  but  a 
slight  effect  upon  it.  In  less  than  a  minute 
I  satisfied  myself  that  the  handwriting  was 
that  of  Gabriel  Carew's  father. 

The  book  first.  I  read  it  attentively 
through.  It  was  a  record  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  married  life  of  Gabriel  Carew's 
parents,  and  such  of  it  as  bore  upon  Mrs. 
Fortress's  statement  confirmed  its  truth  in 
every  particular.  Before  I  came  to  the  end 
of  this  record  I  heard  Gabriel  Carew  calling 
to  me  outside.  I  hastily  concealed  the  book 
and  papers,  and  went  to  the  door. 

"  I  would  not  come  upon  you  unawares," 
he  said,  "  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  to 
leave  you  even  partially  in  the  dark  would 
not  be  ingenuous,  and  might  frustrate  the 
end  we  both  have  in  view.  Before  I  was 
married  I  wrote  what  may  be  regarded  as  a 
history  of  my  life  up  to  that  period.  There 
are  in  it  no  reservations  or  concealments  of 
any  kind  whatever.  Not  alone  my  outer 
but  my  inner  life  is  laid  bare  therein ;  it  is 
an  absolutely  faithful  and  truthful  I'ecord. 
Since  I  wrote  the  last  words  of  this  personal 
history  I  have  not  glanced  at  it.  I  hand  it 
now  to  you  with  one  stipulation.  So  long  as 
I  am  alive  you  will  not  reveal  what  I  have 
written.  Should  I  die  before  you  I  leave  it 
to  your  discretion  to  deal  with  it  as  you 
please.     Another  thing.      I  ought?  to  more 


frankly  explain  why  I  put  you  in  possession 
of  secrets  which  no  man,  unless  under  un- 
usual and  extraordinary  circumstances,  would 
impart  to  another.  I  have  been  all  my  life 
animated  by  a  strong  spirit  of  justice  to 
others  as  well  as  to  myself.  By  this  inclu- 
sion of  myself  I  mean  that  I  should  be  as 
ready  to  condemn  myself  and  to  mete  out  to 
myself  a  penalty  I  may  consciously  or  un- 
consciously have  incurred  as  I  would  to  any 
ordinary  person.  I  am  also  animated  by  a 
sincere  and  devoted  love  for  my  wife  and 
child.  "Were  I  asked  to  express  the  dearest 
wish  of  my  heart  I  should  answer,  the  wish 
for  their  happiness.  But  even  this  must  not 
be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  a  possible 
wrong  to  another  human  being.  There  exists 
between  your  son  and  my  daughter  an  affec- 
tion which  has  been  aDowed  to  ripen  into 
love.  Whether  wo  have  been  wise  time  will 
prove.  You  have,  equally  with  myself,  the 
welfare  of  your  child  at  heart.  You  have 
doubts ;  let  them  be  fully  resolved.  I  need 
say  no  more  than  that  I  am  convinced  that 
these  feeble  words  of  mine  —  which  to 
strangers  would  be  inexplicable — will  help 
us  to  understand  each  other." 

He  left  me  alone  once  more,  not  waiting 
for  me  to  speak,  and  I  felt  for  him  as  deep 
a  sentiment  of  pity  and  admiration  as  had 
ever  been  excited  within  me.  He  had  also 
magnetised  me  into  sharing  his  belief  that 
momentous  circumstances  were  about  to 
occur  in  his  life  which  would  affect  mine  and 
my  son's.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  in  the 
light  of  the  love  which  Keginald  bore  for 
Mildred. 

I  did  not  resume  the  perusal  of  the  recoiti 
made  by  Carew' s  father ;  I  held  my  curiosity 
in  check  both  as  regards  that  and  what  was 
written  on  the  two  sheets  of  foolscap  paper. 
Commencing  to  read  the  personal  history 
which  Gabriel  Carew  had  composed,  I 
became  so  fascinated  by  it  that  I  could  not 
leave  it.  Mrs.  Carew  sent  to  ask  me  to  join 
them  at  dinner,  but  I  begged  to  be  excused, 
and  wine  and  food  were  brought  to  me  in 
the  study.  I  remained  there  undisturbed, 
engrossed  in  Gabriel  Carew's  narrative,  and 
it  was  late  in  the  night  when  I  reached  the 
end.  Then  with  feelings  which  it  is  impo^ 
sible  for  me  to  describe,  I  turned  to  the 
record  made  by  Carew's  father,  and  finished 
it.  No  opinions  were  therein  expressed; 
there  was  no  indulgence  in  theory  or  specu- 
lation ;  it  was  a  simple  statement  of  fact.  The 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  Carew's  father 
were  set  down  on  the  sheets  of  foolscap, 
which  next  claimed  my  attention.  They  ran 
as  follows : 
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"It  is  my  intention,  as  an  act  of  justice, 
before  I  die,  to  make  my  son  Gabriel  ac- 
quainted with  the  mystery  of  my  married  life. 
It  is  due  to  him  and  to  myself  that  he 
should  not  pass  his  life  in  ignorance  of  the 
sad  events  and  circumstances  which  shadowed 
his  home.  The  journal  which  I  have  written, 
and  in  which  he  will  find  a  record  of  facts, 
will  put  him  in  possession  of  the  melancholy 
circumstances  of  his  parents'  lives.  "Without 
additional  words  from  me  he  would  under- 
stand the  explanation  I  have  given,  but 
something  more  is  necessary  from  me  to 
him. 

"When  I  married  his  mother  I  had  no 
knowledge  that  there  was  in  her  blood  an 
inherited  disease.  Had  I  suspected  it  I 
should  not  have  married  her.  It  would  have 
been  a  transgression  against  the  laws  of  Qod 
and  man.  To  bring  into  the  world  human 
beings  who  are  not  responsible  for  their 
actions,  and  who  are  driven  to  crime  by  the 
promptings  of  a  demonaic  force  born  within 
them  and  growing  stronger  with  their  own 
growth  to  strong  manhood,  is  to  be  the 
creator  of  a  race  of  monsters.  It  matters 
not  how  fair  and  beautiful  the  outside  may 
be  ;  simply  to  think  of  the  evil  forces  sleeping 
within,  urging  to  sin  and  crime  and  cruelty, 
is  sufficient  to  make  a  just  man  shudder. 
Madness  assumes  many  phases,  but  not  one 
more  dreadful  than  t^e  phase  in  which  it 
presented  itself  in  my  wife's  nature.  Her 
conscious,  waking  life  was  a  life  of  gentle- 
ness and  kindness ;  her  unconscious,  sleeping 
life,  but  for  the  restraints  I  placed  upon  her, 
would  have  been  a  life  of  crime.  The  fault 
was  not  hers,  but  it  fell  to  her  lot  to  bear 
the  burden  of  her  curse.  I,  at  least,  by 
rendering  her  existence  a  misery  to  herself 
and  to  those  around  her,  kept  her  free  from 
crime.  One  she  committed  before  my  eyes 
were  opened,  but  its  consequences  were  not 
fatal.  To  this  hour  she  does  not  know  that 
she  attempted  the  life  of  a  human  being,  and 
it  is  possible,  because  of  my  treatment  of 
her,  that  she  thinks  of  me  as  a  monster  of 
cruelty.  It  is  for  me  to  bear  this  biuxlen,  in 
addition  to  others  which  have  come  to  me 
unaware.  I  do  not  bemoan,  but  my  life 
might  have  been  bright  and  honoured  had  I 
not  married  my  wife.  The  one  consolation  I 
have  is  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  perform 
my  duty.  My  son  Gabriel  must  perform  his, 
though  if  his  heart  bleed  in  its  performance. 
Should  the  worst  befall,  all  that  I  can  do  is 
to  implore  his  forgiveness  for  having  been  the 


cause  of  his  living.  There  have  been  times 
when  I  have  debated  with  myself  whether  it 
would  not  be  the  more  merciful  course  to  put 
him  out  of  the  world,  but  I  have  never  had 
the  courage  to  execute  the  sentence  which 
my  sense  of  stem  justice  dictated.  There  is, 
however,  one  chance  in  life  for  him,  although 
I  most  solemnly  adjure  him  never  to  marry, 
never  to  link  his  life  with  that  of  an  inno- 
cent being.  If  his  heart  is  moved  to  love  he 
must  pluck  the  sentiment  out  by  the  roots, 
must  fly  from  it  as  from  a  horror  which 
blenches  the  cheek  to  contemplate.  Our  race 
must  die  with  him  ;  not  one  must  live  after 
him  to  perpetuate  it.  I  lay  this  injunction 
most  solemnly  upon  him ;  if  he  violate  it  he 
will  be  an  incredible  monster — as  I  should 
have  been  had  I  married  his  mother  know- 
ing what  taint  was  in  her  blood.  For  his 
guidance  I  may  say  that  I  have  consulted 
the  most  eminent  authorities  in  Europe,  and 
this  is  their  verdict.  Let  him  pay  careful 
heed  to  it,  for  in  my  judgment  it  is  incon- 
trovertible. 

"  Reference  to  my  journal  will  show  him 
that  the  first  visible  manifestation  of  his 
mother's  disease  was  exhibited  about  ^ve 
months  before  he  was  bom.  We  were  then 
inhabiting  a  house  in  Switzerland,  and  on 
the  night  her  fatal  inheritance  took  active 
shape  and  form  we  had  been  entertaining  a 
party  of  friends — one  of  whom  was  a  foul 
villain — and  my  wife  had  been  singing  many 
times  a  Tyrolean  air  of  which  she  was  pas- 
sionately fond.  I  copy  the  music  of  the  air 
here,  praying  to  God  that  my  son  may  not 
be  familiar  with  it." 

(Here  followed  a  few  bars  of  music,  which 
I  had  no  doubt  formed  the  air  to  which  Mrs. 
Fortress  had  referred  in  her  statement,  and 
mention  of  which  will  also  be  found  in  the 
record  of  his  life  made  by  Gabriel  Oarew.) 

"  After  the  almost  tragic  events  of  that 
night  my  wife  was  continually  singing  this 
air ;  I  have  heard  her  hum  it  in  her  sleep. 
When  my  son  was  bom  she  suckled  the 
child — an  error  I  deeply  deplore.  The  phy- 
sicians I  consulted  are  of  one  opinion.  If 
my  son  Gabriel  inherits  in  its  worst  form  his 
mother's  disease,  tlie  ghost  of  this  air  will 
haunt  him  from  time  to  time.  It  may  not  be 
so  clear  to.  his  senses  that  he  could  sing  it 
aloud,  but  he  would  indubitably  recognise 
it  if  he  heard  it  by  accident.  It  is  for  a  test 
that  I  copy  the  music ;  it  is  for  my  son  to 
apply  it.  Should  the  air  be  entirely  unfami- 
liar to  him,  should  it  fail  to  recall  any 
sensations  through  which  he  has  passed,  the 
inheritance  transmitted  to  him  by  his  mother 
• — if   it   ever  assume   practical   shape — will 
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exhibit  itself  in  a  milder  and  less  ruthless 
form.  The  physicians  aver  that  at  some 
time  or  other,  if  Gabriel  live  long,  some  such 
manifestation  will  most  surely  take  place, 
and  that  if  it  occur  in  its  worst  phase,  the 
key-note  to  the  occurrence  may  be  found  in 
the  affections. 

"  This  is  as  much  as  I  can  at  present  find 
strength  to  set  down.  I  shall  take  an  oppor- 
tunity to  confer  with  my  son  upon  this 
gloomy  matter,  but  I  have  a  reluctance  to 
approach  the  subject  personally  with  him 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  mother.  It  will 
need  an  almost  superhuman  courage  on  my 
part  to  speak  of  such  a  matter  to  my  own  son, 
but  I  must  nerve  my  soul  to  the  task.  K 
he  reproach  me,  if  he  curse  me,  I  must 
bear  it  humbly.  Once  more  I  implore  his 
forgiveness." 


XXL 

The  papers  lay  before  me,  and  I  was  still 
under  the  spell  of  the  fatal  revelation  when 
the  clock  struck  two.  The  chiming  of  the 
hour  awoke  me  as  it  were,  and  my  mind 
became  busy  with  thought  of  my  own 
concerns.  Keginald's  doom  was  pronounced. 
Never  must  he  and  Gabriel  Carew's  daughter 
be  allowed  to  wed.     Death  were  preferable. 

The  house  was  very  still ;  for  hours  I  had 
not  heard  a  sound,  even  the  chiming  of  the 
clock  falling  dead  upon  my  ears,  so  engrossed 
had  I  been  in  the  papers  I  had  perused.  But 
now,  surely,  outside  the  room  I  heard  a  sound 
of  soft  footsteps — very,  very  soft — ^as  of 
some  one  creeping  cautiously  along.  I  do 
not  know  why,  when  I  opened  the  study 
door,  I  should  do  so  quietly  and  stealthily,  in 
imitation  of  the  caution  displayed  by  the 
person  in  the  passage;  but  I  did  so.  The 
moment,  if  not  propitious,  was  well  timed. 
As  I  opened  the  door  Gkibriel  Carew  reached 
it.  He  was  completely  dressed ;  his  eyes 
were  open ;  upon  his  face  was  an  expression 
of  watchfulness  so  earnest,  so  intent,  so 
thorough,  that  it  was  clear  to  me  that  his 
mental  powers  were  on  the  alert,  and  were 
dictating  and  controlling  his  movements.  In 
his  hand  he  held  a  dagger. 

His  eyes  shone  upon  me,  and  had  he  been 
awake  he  could  not  have  failed  to  recognise 
me,  and  would  surely  have  spoken.  But  he 
made  no  sign.  He  paused  for  scarce  an 
instant,  and  passed  on,  brushing  my  sleeve 
as  he  crossed  me.  Here  before  me  was  the 
fatal  proof  of  the  working  of  his  unhappy 
inheritance. 


My  first  impulse  was  to  follow  him,  for 
the  dagger  in  his  hand  boded  danger  ;  and  I 
should  have  done  so  had  it  not  been  for 
another  occurrence  almost  as  startling. 

With  a  loose  morning  gown  thrown  over 
her,  Mrs.  Carew  glided  to  my  side,  and  put 
her  hand  upon  my  arm.  Her  feet  were  bare, 
there  was  a  distressful  look  in  her  eyes,  she 
was  trembling  like  an  aspen.  So  pallid  wa^ 
her  face  and  her  lips  were  quivering  so  con- 
vulsively, that  I  feared  she  was  about  to 
faint;  but  an  inward  strength  sustained 
her. 

"  You  saw  him  1 "  she  said. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered, and  then  said  "  Hush! 
Draw  aside." 

He  was  returning.  The  open  door  of  the 
study,  and  the  lights  within,  had  produced 
an  impression  upon  him,  and  were  evidently 
the  cause  of  his  return.  He  entered  the 
study,  and  traversed  it,  examining  every 
corner  to  convince  himself  that  the  person 
upon  whom  his  mind  was  intent  was  not  in 
the  room.  Satisfied  with  the  result  of  his 
search,  he  left  the  room  slowly  and  walked 
onward  to  the  stairs  which  led  to  the  front 
door  of  the  house. 

"  I  must  follow  him — I  must  follow  him/' 
murmured  Mrs.  Carew. 

I  restrained  her.  "You  are  not  in  a 
fit  state,''  I  said.  "Let  me  do  so  in  your 
place." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "it  will  be  best,  per- 
haps. You  are  a  man,  and  have  a  man's 
strength.  How  can  I  thank  youl  Go — 
quickly,  quickly ! " 

"  A  moment,"  I  said,  my  head  inclined 
from  her ;  I  was  listening  to  the  sounds  of 
Carew's  movements ;  "  he  has  not  yet  i^eached 
the  lower  door.  There  are  bolts  to  draw 
aside,  locks  to  unfasten,  a  chain  to  set  loose. 
What  do  you  fear  1 " 

"If  he  and  Emilius  meet  there  will  be 
murder  done ! "  She  spoke  rapidly  and 
feverishly ;  it  was  no  time  for  evasion  or 
disguise.  "  Since  Mr.  Carew  left  you  in 
the  study,"  she  said,  "  he  has  been  greatly 
excited.  The  gardener  brought  us  news  of 
Emilius.  He  has  been  seen  prowling  about- 
the  grounds  and  examining  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  house  to  discover  a  means  of 
entering  it  when  we  were  asleep." 

"That  is  not  the  conduct  of  an  honest 
man,"  I  said,  shaken  by  the  information  in 
the  opinion  I  had  formed  of  Emilius. 

To  my  astonishment  she  cried,  wringing 
her  hands,  "  He  is  justified,  he  «is  justified  ! 
We  have  been  denied  to  him,  and  he  has 
come  here  with  a  fixed  purpose,  which  he  is 
bent  upon  carrying  out." 
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**  And  joa  wish  me  to  understand  that  he 
is  justified  in  so  doing  ] " 

"  Yes,  I  have  said  it,  and  it  is  true.  Were 
you  he,  you  would  do  as  he  is  doing.  Un- 
happy woman  that  I  am  1  Do  not  ask  me 
to  explain.  There  is  no  time  now.  Hark ! 
1  hear  the  bolts  of  the  door  being  drawn 
aside.  .  Go  down  quickly,  if  you  are  sincere 
in  vour  wish  to  serve  me.  For  my  sake,  for 
Mildred's,  for  Reginald's  ! " 

She  was  exhausted  ;  she  had  not  strength 
to  utter  another  word.  It  may  be  that  I 
was  not  merciful  in  addressing  her  after  this 
evidence  of  exhaustion  and  prostration,  but 
I  was  impelled  to  speak. 

*'  I  shaU  be  down  in  time  to  prevent  what 
you  dread.  You  ask  me  to  serve  you  for  the 
»ake  of  Mildred  and  Keginald.  My  son  is 
all  in  all  to  me ;  he  is  my  life,  my  happiness, 
and  knowing  what  I  now  know  I  see  before 
him  nothing  but  misery.  It  is  this  fatherly 
concern  for  his  sake  that  urges  me  to  extract  a 
promise  from  you  that  you  will  explain  at  a 
more  fitting  moment  the  meaning  of  your 
words.     You  will  do  so  t " 

She  nodded,  and  I  left  her  and  went  down 
the  stairs.  Carew  had  opened  the  door,  and 
was  peering  out.  It  was  a  clear  night ;  there 
wa.r»  no  moon,  but  the  stars  were  shining.  I 
was  quite  close  to  Carew,  but  he  took  no 
notice  of  me ;  he  was  not  conscious  of  my 
presence.  Had  he  left  the  house  and  closed 
the  front  door  behind  him,  he  would  have 
been  unable  to  re-enter  it  unobserved ;  the 
door  could  not  be  opened  from  the  outside. 
With  singular  foresight  he  stooped  and 
»;elected  a  stone,  and  fixed  it  at  the  bottom 
of  the  door  so  that  it  could  not  close  itself  of 
its  own  volition.  Having  thus  secured  an 
entrance,  he  went  out  into  the  open. 

I  followed  him  at  a  distance  of  a  few  yards, 
neither  adopting  special  precautions  to  keep 
concealed,  nor  taking  steps  to  obtrude  myself 
on  his  notice.  Had  it  not  been  that  I  was 
wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  intense  excitement  I 
might  have  risked  a  rude  awakening  of  him, 
but  I  was  impressed  by  a  conviction  that 
there  was  still  something  for  me  to  learn 
which,  were  he  awake,  might  be  hidden  from 
me.  Therefore,  I  contented  mvself  with 
watching  his  movements.  It  was  a  wonder 
to  me  that  he  made  no  mistakes  in  the  paths 
he  traversed,  that  he  did  not  stumble  or 
falter.  He  walked  with  absolute  confidence 
and  precision,  avoiding  low-hanging  branches 
of  trees  which  would  have  struck  him  in  the 
face  had  he  been  unaware  of  their  immediate 
vicinity.  Nothing  of  the  kind  occurred ; 
there  was  not  the  slightest  obstruction  that 
he  did  not  intelligently  avoid  ;  he  did  not  once 


have  occasion  to  retrace  his  steps.  And 
yet  he  was  asleep  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
but  one — ^that  upon  which  his  mind  was 
fixed.  When  I  saw  him  two  or  three  times 
pause,  with  a  slight  upraising  of  the  dagger, 
which  he  clutched  firmly  in  his  hand,  I  knew 
what  that  purpose  was — I  knew  that,  had  he 
seen  Emilius,  he  would  have  leapt  upon  him 
and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  and  that  then, 
unconscious  of  the  crime,  he  would  have 
returned  to  his  bed  with  an  easy  conscience. 
Strange  indeed  was  the  double  life  of  this 
man  —  the  life  of  sweetness,  kindness, 
justice  in  his  waking  moments,  of  relentless, 
cruel  purpose  while  he  slept.  In  alliance 
with  the  proceedings  of  which  I  was  at  that 
time  a  witness,  came  to  my  mind  the  pro- 
nouncement of  the  skilled  authorities  whom 
Carew's  father  had  consulted — that  should 
the  fatal  inheritance  transmitted  to  him  take 
its  worst  form,  the  key-note  might  be  found 
in  the  affections.  It  was  demonstrated  now. 
Emilius,  his  enemy,  had  found  his  way  to 
his  home;  the«safety  and  happiness  of  his 
wife  and  child  were  threatened ;  and  he, 
prompted  by  his  love  for  them,  was  on  the 
watch  to  guard  them,  animated  by  a  stern 
resolve  to  remove,  by  an  unconscious  crime, 
his  enemy  from  his  path.  I  thought  of  the 
tragic  occurrences  which  had  taken  place  in 
Nerac  while  he  was  courting  the  pure,  the 
innocent  maiden  Lauretta,  and  I  was  weighed 
down  by  the  reflection  that  justice  had  erred, 
and  that  the  innocent  had  suffered  for  the 
guilty.  It  was  a  terrible  thought,  and  it 
was  strange  that  it  did  not  inspire  me  with 
a  horror  of  the  man  whose  footsteps  I 
was  following.  I  felt  for  him  nothing  but 
compassion. 

Fpr  quite  an  hour  did  Carew  remain  in  the 
grounds  searching  for  his  foe  without  success. 
To  all  outward  appearance  only  Carew  and  I 
were  present.  He  saw  no  stranger,  nor  did 
I.  On  three  occasions,  however,  he  paused 
close  to  a  copse  where  the  undergrowth,  more 
than  man  high,  was  thick.  On  each  occa- 
sion he  stood  in  a  listening  attitude,  passing 
his  left  hand  over  his  brow  as  though  he 
were  doubtful  and  perplexed,  and  on  each 
occasion  he  moved  away  with  lingering  steps, 
not  entirely  convinced  that  he  was  not 
leaving  danger  behind  him.  The  bright  blade 
of  his  dagger  shone  in  the  light  as  he  stood 
on  the  watch ;  there  was  something  of  the 
tiger  in  his  bearing.  Short  would  have  been 
the  shrift  of  his  enemy  had  he  made  his 
presence  known  on  any  one  of  these  occa- 
sions. A  fierce,  sure  leap,  a  thrust,  another 
and  another  if  needed,  and  all  would  have 
been  over. 
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At  length  the  search  was  ended,  at  length 
Carew  was  satisfied  of  the  safety  of  his 
beloved  ones.  He  returned  slowly  to  the 
house. 

Had  I  been  awai*e  of  his  intention  I  should 
have  slipped  in  before  him,  but  I  was  not 
conscious  of  it  until  he  stood  by  the  door, 
and  I  a  dozen  yards  in  his  rear.  It  was 
too  late  then  for  me  to  attempt  to  precede 
him.  He  stooped  and  removed  the  stone 
which  he  had  fixed  in  the  door  to  keep  it 
free,  stood  upon  the  threshold  for  the  briefest 
space,  confronting  me,  and,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  passed  in  and  closed  the  door  behind 
him.  I  heard  the  key  slowly  and  softly 
turned,  heard  the  bolts  as  slowly  and  softly 
pushed  into  their  sockets,  heard  the  chain 
put  up.     Then,  silence. 

What  was  I  to  do  1  There  was,  within 
my  knowledge,  no  other  way  into  the  house. 
To  knock  and  arouse  those  within  would 
have  brought  exposure  upon  me.  There  was 
nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  wait  for  day- 
light. Disconsolately  I  walked  about  the 
grounds,  disturbed  by  the  thought  that  I  had 
left  the  study  open,  and  the  papers  I  had 
read  loose  upon  the  writing-table.  I  found 
myself  by  the  copse  at  which  Carew  had 
three  times  paused  in  doubt,  and  was 
startled  by  the  sudden  emergence  of  a  man 
from  the  undergrowth.  By  an  inspiration  I 
leapt  at  the  truth. 

**  You  are  Emilius,"  I  said. 

"  I  am  Emilius,"  was  his  reply. 


XXII. 

Despite  his  rags  and  haggard  appearance, 
his  manner  was  defiant.  He  had  been  twenty 
years  in  prison,  but  he  had  not  lost  his  sense 
of  self-respect ;  degraded  association  had  not 
stamped  out  his  manliness.  He  bore  about 
.him  the  signs  of  great  sufEering — of  un- 
merited suffering,  as  I  knew  while  gazing 
upon  him  for  the  first  time,  but  it  had  not 
turned  him  into  a  savage,  as  lias  been  the 
case  with  other  men  who  have  been  wrongly 
judged.  Through  the  rough  crust  of  habits 
foreign  to  his  nature  which  a  long  term  of 
imprisonment  had  laid  upon  him,  I  discerned 
an  underlying  dignity  and  nobility  which 
bespoke  him  gentleman.  I  discerned  also  in 
him  the  evidence  of  a  tenacious  purpose  from 
which  deiith  alone  could  turn  him.  That 
purpose  had  brought  him,  to  Eosemullion, 
and,  connected  as  I  was  with  Gabriel  C'arew 
and  his  family,  it  was  necessary  that  I  should 
learn  its  nature. 


"  Do  you  accost  me,"  asked  Emilius,  "  as 
friend  or  enemv  1 " 

"As  friend,"  I  replied.  "I  ask  you  to 
believe  me  upon  my  honour,  from  gentleman 
to  gentleman." 

His  face  flushed,  and  he  looked  searchingly 
at  me  to  ascertain  if  I  was  mocking  him. 

"  When  I  saw  you,"  said  Emilius,  "  stand- 
ing apart  from  that  fiend  in  human  form,  and 
saw  him  watching  here  by  the  copse  in  which 
I  lay  concealed,  I  supposed  you  were  both  in 
league  against  me." 

'*  I  at  least  am  guiltless  of  enmity  towards 
you,"  I  said.  "  It  is  truly  my  wish  to  serve 
you  if  you  will  show  me  the  way  and  I  deem 
it  right." 

"  What  I  have  sufEered,"  he  said  with  a 
pitiful  smile,  "  has  not  embittered  me  against 
all  the  world.  It  would  not  ill  become  me  to 
disbelieve  the  protestations  of  a  stranger,  but 
I  prefer  the  weaker  course.  I  have  only  two 
things, to  fear — irredeemable  poverty,  from 
which  I  could  not  extricate  myself — (I  am 
not  far  from  that  pass  at  the  present,  but  I 
have  still  sufficient  for  two  months'  dry 
bread) — and  death  before  I  achieve  my 
purpose.  May  God  so  deal  with  you  as  you 
deal  honestly  by  me.  I  have  not  lost  all 
comprehension  of  human  signs,  and  there  is 
that  in  you  which  denotes  a  wish  to  know 
me  and  perhaps  to  win  my  confidence.  Sorely 
do  I  need  a  friend,  a  helping  hand  ;  and  like 
a  drowning  man  I  clutch  at  the  first  that 
offers  itself.  Yet  bitter  as  is  my  need,  I  ask 
you  to  turn  from  me  at  once  if  your  intentions 
are  not  honest." 

"  I  will  stay  and  prove  myself,"  I  said. 

"Why  have  you  remained  out  in  the  open," 
asked  f^ilius,  "  while  that  monster,  who  for 
a  brief  space  has  put  aside  his  murderous 
intent,  has  re-entered  his  house  f " 

"  It  was  an  accident,  and  may  be  provi- 
dential. At  first  I  deplored  it,  but  now  am 
thankful  for  it.  I  am  thankful,  too,  that 
you  made  no  movement  while  Mr.  Carew 
was  standing  on  this  spot." 

**  I  am  no  coward,"  said  Emilius  with 
pride,  "and  yet  I  was  afraid.  As  I  have 
told  you,  I  do  not  want  to  die — just  yet.  He 
was  armed ;  I  am  without  a  weapon.  But  liad 
it  l)een  otherwise  I  should  not  have  risked  a 
conflict  with  him  ;  my  life  is  for  a  little  while 
too  precious  to  me.  My  liberty,  also,  which 
he,  a  gentleman,  against  me,  a  vagrant, 
might  with  little  difficulty  swear  away.  He 
has  done  worse  than  that  without  scruple. 
Therefore,  it  behoved  me  to  be  wary.  Were 
my  errand  here  an  errand  of  revenge  I  should 
have  a  score,  a  terrible  score,  to  settle  with 
him  ;  but  there  is  something  of  even  greater 
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weight  to  be  accomplished.  I  have  said  that 
I  will  trust  you;  in  prison  my  word  was 
relied  on,  and  it  may  be  relied  on  here.  It 
is  not  in  doubt  of  you  I  ask  why  the  fiend 
who  inhabits  that  house  and  you  came  out  in 
concert  at  such  an  hour  1 " 

"  We  did  not  come  out  in  concert,"  I 
replied.  "Mr.  Carew  did  not  see  me;  he 
was  not  aware  of  my  presence." 

Emilius  gazed  upon  me  in  wonder.  "  I  am 
to  believe  this  1 " 

"It  is  the  truth,  I  swear.  I  have  no 
object  in  deceiving  you.  Yet  it  would  be 
strange  if  you  did  not  doubt  and  wonder. 
For  the  present  let  the  matter  bide ;  you 
have  much  to  learn  which  may  temper  your 
judgment." 

"A  foul  wrong  can  never  be  righted," 
responded  Emilius.  "The  dead  cannot  be 
brought  to  life.  If  you  expect  my  judgment 
of  that  fiend  ever  to  be  softened,  you  expect 
a  miracle.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  con- 
nection with  him?  Pardon  me  for  asking 
questions  ;  I  will  answer  yours  freely." 

"  An  angel  lives  in  that  house,"  I  said, 
'*  and  I  am  bound  to  her  by  ties  of  affection 
and  devotion,  inspired  by  her  sweet  nature 
and  spotless  purity." 

"  Lauretta !  '*  he  murmured.  "  She  loved 
me  once  as  a  sister  might  love  a  brother,  and 
I  loved  her  in  like  manner.  She  was  the 
incaruation  of  innocence  and  goodness." 

"And  is  so  stilL  She  whom  you  once 
loved  as  a  sister  claims  now  your  pity.  Find 
room  in  your  heart  for  something  better 
than  revenge." 

"You  misjudge  me,"  he  said  softly;  "it 
is  love,  not  revenge,  that  brought  me  here. 
But  you  have  not  completed  your  explana- 
tion." 

"  I  have  an  only  child,"  I  said  ;  "  a  son, 
grown  to  man's  estate.  Love  grew  between 
him  and  Mrs.  Carew's  daughter " 

"  Stop ! "  he  cried,  in  a  suffocated  voice. 
"  I  cannot,  cannot  bear  it !  " 

He  leant  against  a  tree  for  support ;  his 
form  was  convulsed  with  heavy  sobs.  His 
profound  grief  astonished  me ;  I  could  find 
no  clue  for  it.  I  turned  aside  until  he  was 
master  of  himself  again,  and  then  he  resumed 
the  conversation. 

"  You  seem  to  know  the  story  of  my  life." 

"  I  am  acquainted  with  it." 

"  You  know  that  I  was  tried  for  the 
murder  of  my  brother  1 " 

"Yes." 

"There  are  moments  in  life  when  to  lie 
will  damn  a  man's  soul  and  condemn  it  to 
eternal  perdition !  This  in  my  life  is  such  a 
moment.     I  call  Heaven  to  witness  my  inno- 


cence !  Now  and  hereafter  may  I  be  cursed^ 
now  and  for  ever  may  love  for  which  I  yearn 
be  torn  from  me,  may  I  never  meet  my  wife 
in  heaven,  if  I  do  not  stand  before  you  an 
innocent  man  I  I  was  condemned  for  another's 
crime.  The  murderer  lives  there."  He 
pointed  to  the  house,  and  continued :  "  My 
brother  was  not  the  only  one  who  died  by 
his  hand.  In  the  happy  village  of  Nerac, 
whither  a  relentless  fate  directed  that 
monster's  steps,  another  man  was  murdered 
before  my  beloved  Eric  fell.  This  man's 
comrade  suffered  the  penalty —  while  he,  the 
murderer,  looked  on  and  smiled.  I  do  not 
question  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God  ;  for 
some  unknown  reason  these  atrocities  have 
been  allowed,  and  no  thunderbolt  has  fallen 
to  smite  the  guilty.  Had  I  been  other  than 
I  am  I  should  have  turned  blasphemer,  and 
raised  my  impious  voice  against  my  Creator. 
As  it  is,  I  have  suffered  and  borne  my  suffer- 
ings, not  like  a  beast,  but  like  a  man.  You 
hint  at  some  mystery  in  connection  with 
that  monster  which  I  cannot  fathom.  Time 
is  too  precious  for  me  to  waste  it  by  groping 
in  the  dark.  I  will  wait  patiently  for  en- 
lightenment. Heaven  knows  I,  of  all  men 
living,  should  lend  a  ready  ear  to  howsoever 
strange  a  tale,  for  I  am  associated,  through 
my  father  and  his  brother,  with  a  mystery 
which  the  majority  of  men  would  reject  as 
incredible.  This  extends  even  to  my  state- 
ment that  I  have  sure  evidence  of  that 
monster's  guilt,  although  I  did  not  see  the 
deed  perpetrated.  You  may  enter  into  my 
feelings  when  I  tell  you  that  the  first  few 
weeks  of  my  imprisonment  wore  weeks  of 
the  most  awful  torture  to  me.  I  wept,  I 
could  not  sleep,  my  heart  was  iborn  with 
unspeakable  anguish.  Night  after  night  in 
my  lonely  cell  I  passed  the  hoiu>s  praying  to 
my  murdered  brother,  and  calling  upon  him 
to  give  me  a  sign.  My  prayer  was  answered 
on  the  anniversary  of  our  birthday.  Eric 
and  I,  as  I  assume  you  know,  were  twins,  as 
were  my  father  Silvain  and  his  brother 
Kristel.  Between  them  existed  a  mysterious 
bond  of  sympathy.  So  was  it,  in  a  lesser 
degree,  between  Eric  and  me.  On  that 
birthday  anniversaiy,  spent  in  prison,  peace 
for  the  first  time  fell  upon  my  soul,  and  I 
slept.  In  my  dreams  my  brother  appeared 
to  me ;  he  did  not  speak  to  me ;  but  I  saw 
the  enactment  of  his  murder.  I  had  left 
him  in  the  forest  to  join  my  wife.  He  was 
alone.  He  paced  to  and  fro  in  deep  anguish. 
Tears  streamed  from  his  eyes  ;  his  heart  was 
wracked  with  woe.  In  this  state  he  con- 
tinued for  a  space  of  time  which  I  judged  to 
be  not  less  than  an  hour.     Then   gradually 
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he  became  more  composed,  and  he  knelt  and 
prayed,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands. 
Stealing  towards  him  stealthily,  holding  a 
knife,  as  to-night  he  held  a  dagger,  I  beheld 
the  monster,  Gabriel  Carew.  I  saw  him 
plainly ;  the  moon  shone  upon  his  face,  and 
though  he  walked  like  a  man  in  sleep,  his 
fell  intent  was  visible  in  his  eyes.  I  tried  to 
scream  to  warn  my  brother,  but  my  tongue 
clove  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.  I  could  not 
utter  a  sound.  Nearer  and  nearer  crept  the 
monster  —  nearer  and  nearer,  noiselessly, 
noiselessly  !  Not  a  leaf  cracked  beneath  his 
feet;  all  nature  seemed  to  be  suddenly 
stricken  dumb  in  horror  of  the  deed  about 
to  be  done.  To  my  agonLsed  senses  seconds 
were  minutes,  minutes  hours,  until  the 
monster  stood  above  the  kneeling  form  of 
my  beloved  Eric.  He  raised  the  knife — the 
blade  was  touched  with  light ;  for  a  moment 
he  paused  to  make  his  aim  surer,  the  stroke 
more  certain.  With  cruel,  devilish  force  the 
knife  descended,  and  was  plunged  through 
my  Eric's  back,  straight  into  his  heart.  He 
uttered  no  cry,  but  straightway,  as  the 
knife  was  plucked  from  him,  fell  forward  on 
his  face.  My  brother  was  dead !  Slowly, 
stealthily,  warily,  the  murderer  stole 
through  the  woods,  casting  no  look  behind. 
A  darkness  rushed  upon  me,  and  my  dream 
was  at  an  end.  When  I  awoke  I  knew  that 
1  had  witnessed  a  faithful  presentment  of 
the  scene,  and  it  would  need  something  more 
powerful  than  human  arguments  to  convince 
me  that  I  was  the  victim  of  a  delusion.  The 
natural  sentiment  which  from  that  night 
forth  might  be  supposed  to  animate  me  was 
that  I  might  live  to  revenge  myself  upon  the 
murderer.  It  was  not  so  with  me.  I  lived, 
and  live,  for  another  purpose,  with  another 
end  in  view.  Not  for  me  to  shed  blood,  and 
to  stain  my  soul  with  sin  and  crime.  I  leave 
my  cause  to  heaven.  Having  heard  thus 
much,  will  you  aid  me,  will  you  serve  me,  as 
you  have  promised  1 " 

"I  will  do  my  best,  if  my  judgment 
approves." 

"The  end  is  just,  and  I  cannot  endure 
long  delay.  I  must  see  Mrs,  Carew — 
must  I  There  is  a  matter  between  us  which 
must  be  cleared  up  before  another  day 
and  night  have  passed.  Tell  her  that 
my  errand  is  not  one  of  revenge.  Not  a 
word  of  reproach  shall  she  hear  from  my 
lips.  I  am  here  to  claim  what  is  mine — ^my 
inalienable  right !     She  will   understand   if 


you  represent  it  to  her  in  my  words.  Tell 
her  she  has  nothing  to  fear  from  me,  and 
that  the  faith  I  have  in  her  will  not  allow 
me  to  believe  that  she  wiU  conspire  to  rob 
my  life  of  the  one  joy  it  contains  for  me. 
Will  you  do  this?" 

"I  will  do  what  you  desire,  in  the  way 
you  desire." 

"  I  thank  you,"  he  said,  and  the  courteous, 
grateful  motion  of  his  head  bespoke  the 
gentleman. 

"How  shall  I  find  you,"  I  asked,  "if  I 
wish  to  see  you  to-morrow  1 " 

"Leave  that  to  me,"  was  his  reply.  "I 
shall  be  on  the  watch — and  on  my  guard. 
Good-night." 

"  Good-night,"  I  said,  and  I  offered  him  my 
hand.  He  touched  it  with  his,  and  saying 
again,  "  I  thank  you,"  left  me  to  myself. 

I  remained  in  the  grounds  until  the  ser- 
vants— who  were  early  risers — unfastened 
the  front  door.  Then  I  entered  the  house, 
and  made  my  way  to  the  study.  As  I  reached 
the  door  Mrs.  Carew  came  out  of  her  room  to 
meet  me.  She  placed  her  finger  to  her  lips, 
and  whispered, 

"My  husband  is  there." 

"  Your  husband  ! "  I  exclaimed  in  conster- 
nation, forgetting  Emilius,  forgetting  every- 
thing except  the  papers  I  had  found  in  the 
secret  drawer,  and  which  I  had  left  loose 
upon  the  writing-table. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Carew.  "  When  he  came 
in  alone  he  had  to  pass  the  study  on  his  way 
to  our  room.  Tlie  door  was  open,  and  he  went 
in.  I  did  not  dare  to  disturb  him.  All  is  so 
still  within  that  I  think  he  is  asleep.  Tell 
me,  dear  friend — has  anything  happened 
outside?" 

"  Nothing  of  the  nature  you  dread,"  I 
replied. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  murmured. 

I  opened  the  study  door  and  entered,  and 
sitting  at  the  writing-table,  with  his  hand 
upon  the  revelation  made  by  his  father,  was 
Gabriel  Carew,  in  a  profound  slumber. 

"  He  has  slept  thus  frequently,"  whispered 
Mrs.  Carew,  who  had  followed  me  into  the 
room,  "  until  late  in  the  day." 

"  Leave  us  together,"  I  said. 

She  obeyed  me,  and  I  stood  by  Carew's 
side  and  gazed  at  him  and  the  papers.  There 
was  deep  suffering  on  his  face,  strangely 
contracted  with  an  expression  of  resolution 
and  content.  What  this  portended  I  had 
yet  to  learn. 


{To  he  continued,) 
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PART  II. 


NE  morning  the  Baron  and 

Baroue&s  P came  up 

from  the  Hague,  to  spend 
the  day  at  Lindenroede. 
Hugo  took  us  for  a 
long  drive  after  dejeuner 
thi'ough  the  thick  woods 
and  bright  villas  round 
Bloemendaal  village ;  and  by  handsome,  finely- 
wooded  demesnes  with  long  grassy  drives  cut 
through  the  trees,  stretching  straight  from 
the  high  road  to  the  house-fronts,  seen  in 
narrowing  perspective.    We  passed  our  cousin 

W.  C 's  large  place,  with  its  deer-park  and 

noble  old  beech  avenues  than  which  I  know  few 
finer.  And  lastly  we  visited  the  famous  old 
ruined  castle  belonging  to  the  Counts  of  Brede- 
Tode,  and  so  often  besieged.  It  is  of  mellowed 
red  brick,  as  stone  could  only  be  had  imported 
in  this  low  country,  and  is  still  surrounded  by 
a  broad  moat.  After  seeing  Chepstow  lately, 
Brederode  was  small  to  my  eyes,  but  on 
climbing  to  the  tower's  flat  roof,  its  especial 
charm  was  manifest.  How  one  could  recall 
the  past  I  Beyond  the  dark  moat  washing 
the  old  walls,  unbroken  green  pastures  dotted 
with  cattle  stretched  away  for  some  miles 
around  to  Haarlem  and  its  cathedral.  Nearer, 
on  the  seaside,  rose  steep  and  sharp,  if  low, 
the  white  sand-hills,  topped  with  turf,  in  all 
sorts  of  jagged  fantastic  outline  like  minia- 
ture Alps,  Exactly  the  same  these  meadows 
must  have  looked  "  long  time  ago,"  when  the 
hunt  rode  out  in  the  morning  from  the  court- 
yard; or  a  jousting  match  was  held  down 
below  on  the  sward  in  the  afternoon.  After 
dinner  here,  the  dames  and  squires  came  out 
^'to  play"  in  the  meadow,  as  told  in  old 
romances,  whilst  the  heavy  old  lords  snored 
or  caroused,  and  many  a  countess  trailing  her 
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skirts  along  these  castle  walls  must  have 
wearied  of  her  life  and  of  the  low,  rich,  but 
monotonous  pastures  lying  there  below  her 
eyes. 

Another  morning  Jacqueline  and  I  went 
to  the  Hague,  which  looked  especially  bright 
and  cheery  that  sunny  day.  In  the  afternoon 
we  took  an  open  carriage  and  drove  down  to 
Scheveningen,  through  the  wood,  by  the 
charming  road  that  is  always  a  flicker  of  light 
and  shade.  On  the  beach  the  wide  sands  were 
terribly  windy ;  the  great  hotels  closing  for 
the  winter ;  the  many  summer  visitors  fled. 
Still,  we  liked  seeing  the  fish-wives  with  their 
great  flapping  hats,  the  sea  strangely  streaked 
green  and  grey ;  and  one  picturesque  little 
sight  I  remembered  of  a  red  waggon  piled 
heavily  with  brown  nets,  and  drawn  by 
three  long-tailed  brisk  horses  abreast,  clatter- 
ing and  straining  sideways  over  the  sloping 
paved  causeway  laid  down  on  the  shifting 
sands.  This  was  a  most  pleasurable  day. 
And  on  others  equally  delightful,  we  went  to 
Amsterdam.  Once  with  Hugo  and  the 
"princess,"  when  we  saw  everything  I 
remembered  of  old,  and  more  —  the  wide 
canals  full  of  craft,  and  the  still  broader  and 
more  busy  Amstel;  the  dark-red  houses 
painted  almost  chocolate,  with  white  corniced 
wreaths  round  the  windows  giving  them  a 
comically  funereal  air,  in  spite  of  the  noise 
and  bustle  generally  below  them ;  the  Jews' 
quarter,  where  quick  eyes  will  see  the  bit  of 
hollow  wood  nailed  to  every  doorpost  contain- 
ing The  Law  written  on  a  tiny  scrap  of 
parchment  ;  the  delightful  Kalverstraat 
where  we  bought  old  silver  and  stared  at  far 
more,  regardless  of  a  ti*emendous  shower. 
Then  the  Treppenhuis  pictures ;  Vandyck's 
burghers,  more  kingly  than  kings ;  and  the 
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Weenizes,  when  I  could  hardly  believe  that 
I  cared  to  stand  and  gaze,  and  then  again 
come  back  and  etare  at  dead  hares — but  I 
did  I  And  bejond  all,  the  Bembrandts,  and 
dearest  of  these  the  noble  old  lady — a  work 
of  love — with  the  down  of  age  on  her  chin, 
but  such  eternal  beauty  of  soul  shining 
through  her  wrinkled  face  that  one  knoict 
she  must  have  loved  and  eufiered,  laughed 
and  wept,  and  lived  as  a  true  and  good 
woman  till  she  was  paint«d  there  at  eighty. 
Then  to  the  Broeker-huis,  a  mediteval  little 
house  transported  piecemeal  from  Broek, 
("  cleanest  village  in  the  world,"  vide  Murray), 
and   set  up  here  by  the  good  Amsterdam 


skull-cap,  shining  under  lace),  were  bogy 
syringing  the  windows  with  the  brass  house- 
hold pumps  for  that  purpose  I  have  never 
seen  with  us :  more's  the  pity  1  We  went  off 
for  a  "  good  day's  ehopping,"  and  hiring  a 
"  monkey,"  a  small  open  carriage,  with  a 
coachman  wearing  a  glazed  white  hat  and 
black  cockade,  we  drove  around  to  our  heart's 
content.  N.B.- — The  shops  have  a  horribly 
close,  damp  smell :  but  the  memory  of  a  good 
lunch  at  the  Cafe  Riche  abides  with  me  yet. 
One  morning  I  was  awakened  by  the  sound 
of  many  voices  singing  outside.  *'  It  was  the 
soldiers  passing.  The  regiment  iu  garrison 
marching  out    towards   Leyden,"    explained 


From  a  DnH^nj  fty  U.  t 


corporation,  all  fitted  with  old  furniture,  and 
shown  by  a  costumed  young  vrouw,  to  show 
this  generation  exactly  how  the  "old  people" 
lived ;  a  most  interesting  sight.  Later — to 
be  brief — what  a  good  table  d'/i/iUwe:  enjoyed 
at  the  Amstel  Hotel  ;  and  how  my  friends 
detected  one  guest  to  be  English,  because 
"  he  came  to  dinner  in  knickerbockers  and 
rough  clothes  although  ladies  were  present," 
while  a  pair  of  my  countrymen,  better  dressed, 
were  highly  approved.  Another  morning  we 
ladies  started  oS  so  early  that  all  the  house- 
maids in  Haarlem,  wearing  their  regulation 
lilac  prints,  clear  muslin  caps  with  a  thick 
frill  all  round  (some  with  a  Friesland  silver 


Hugo  later.  "They  always  sing  most  of  the 
way,"  We  went  to  Haarlem  that  day,  as  on 
many  others,  when  I  saw  all  its  sights  and 
ways.  The  great  Frans  Hals'  pictures,  the 
museums  of  antiquities,  the  dogs  harnessed 
tinder  the  hand-carts  piled  with  washing  or 
vegetables  (a  law  forbids  their  pulling  in 
front)  ;  the  weekly  market  where  all  manner 
of  things  from  old  clothes  to  kettles  are  laid 
round  the  cathedral  walls;  and  the  euur- 
kraamg  (sour  booths).  These  latter  are  the 
cleanest  of  little  green  booths,  where  hard- 
boiled  eggs  piled  in  a  net,  or  five  onions  in 
vinegar  are  laid  ready  on  tiny  whit*  plates, 
or  gherkins  and  such  pickled  "  e 
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be  bought  for  a  penny  apiece  by  workmen  or 
market  folk.  There  is  also  a  little  parlour- 
end  of  the  booth,  screened  by  snowy  blinds, 
where  these  delicacies  may  be  more  largely 
indulged  in.  I  saw  no  gin  palaces  nor  pubUcs 
of  our  lower,  common  kind;  but  cafe^^  of 
course,  with  seats  out  of  doors  and  inside; 
furthermore,  some  knockered,  sanctimoni- 
ously white-blinded  houses  as  if  a  corpse  lay 
indoors ;  these  are  the  best  wine  or  spirit 
shops.  Again,  there  was  the  cathedral,  much 
restored  and  improved  lately,  and  the  famous 
organ.  I  was  curious  to  try  if  my  memories 
thereof  were  exaggerated ;  but  no  I  such  an 
ocean  of  sweet  sounds,  so  grand,  so  deep, 
such  music  worthy  of  heaven,  in  my  poor 
judgment  I  had  not  heard  since  I  Coming 
home  about  four  o'clock — that  day  the  soldiers 
had  passed  Lindenroede — we  met  them  return- 
ing in  a  tired,  dusty  crowd,  still  trying 
hoarsely  to  sing,  and  two  in  the  rear  support- 
ing each  other.  (I  wonder  that  tipsy  men 
are  not  constantly  drowned  in  the  deep,  open 
ditches  by  the  roadsides  here,  but  '*  there  is 
a  Providence  " — as  Jacqueline  quotes.)  This 
infantry  uniform,  blue,  with  yellow  worsted 
facings  and  tassels,  hairy  knapsacks,  and 
pointed  caps,  like  those  of  our  convicts,  is 
very  ugly.  Other  men  in  Holland  never 
struck  me  as  being  small,  but  these  ill-grown 
soldiers  in  badly-fitting  garments  did  not 
raise  my  enthusiasm.  The  hussars,  however, 
looked  smart.  Their  song,  said  Hugo,  was 
probably  the  following  one,  which  is  doggrel 
nonsense,  but  a  favourite  : 

"Fight,  brother?,  for  the  last  time, 
For  we  go  to  the  camp  at  Zeist  ; 
No  more  money  in  our  pockets, 
No  more  buttons  on  our  breeches. 
So  it  won't  be  for  very  long. 

"The  corporation's  members 
Are  not  so  much  to  blame ; 
For  now  regarding  doggies 
They've  gone  and  taxed  the  same. 
O,  miss,  take  care  of  your  doggie. 
Take  care  of  your  little  dog  I  " 

I  interested  myself  to  know  the  songs  of 
the  people,  and  was  told  that  each  year  at 
the  first  great  kemiis  (or  fair)  some  ditty 
with  a  catching  air  becomes  popular,  and  is 
immediately  the  song  of  the  season,  sung  at 
every  other  kermis  by  peasants,  soldiers,  and 
townsfolk.     A  merry  little  one  is — 

"John,  buy  me  a  fairing  ! 
Mciiden,  no  money  have  I ! 
The  gold  has  run  out  of  my  pockets, 
Why  should  I  then  a  fairing  buy  1 " 

I  was  disappointed  in  finding  no  better 
volks-ltedeTj   while  in  cultured   poetry  they 


have  odes  and  epics  in  plenty,  I  was  told,  but 
few  songs  that  are  sung.^ 

Hugo  and  his  daughter  are  director  and 
directrice  of  a  small  almshouse  {Hqfje)  for 

servants  of  the  C family,  which  they 

showed  me  with  interested  pride.  It  stands 
picturesquely  in  the  Haarlem  Wood,  and 
was  built  in  1636  by  William  van  Heythusen, 
a  Haarlem  benefactor,  passing  by  Lxriage 

to  the  C 's.     His  portrait  by  Frans  Hals 

hung  till  lately  in  the  little  "  regent-room  *' 
of  the  almshouse,  but  was  sold,  after  a 
family  council,  to  the  Brussels  museum  for 
8,000  florins,  and  the  proceeds  support 
another  old  woman  here  in  comfort.  The 
pleasure  of  the  crones  in  seeing  their  beloved 
director  and  directrice  was  delightful.  Each 
had  the  most  exquisitely  tidy  of  carpeted 
rooms,  with  a  curtained  box-bed,  in  which 
hung  a  pretty  rope  and  handle,  to  "pull 
themselves  up  by."  Each  also  receives  every 
week  a  florin  and  some  beef,  butter,  and 
turf.  I  could  enlarge  on  the  exquisite 
tidiness  and  the  prettiness  of  other  homes 
of  the  poor  I  saw  in  Holland,  but  space  fails. 
On  the  whole,  in  this  small  and  prosperous 
land,  everybody  seems  comforiaUt,  The 
equal  division  of  property  between  sons  and 
daughters  brings  about,  doubtless,  the  many, 
often  very  early  marriages.  The  eldest  son 
keeps  the  family  home,  and  if  impoverished 
by  giving  an  equivalent  to  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  "  Why,  then  ht  marries  a  rich  wife/" 
The  many  here  must  not  suffer  for  the 
eldest ;  and  though  the  result  is,  that  there 
are  few  great  fortunes  as  with  us,  neither  is 
there  such  excessive  poverty.  The  land  is 
full  of  smiling  villas ;  there  is  no  **  keeping- 
up  of  appearances.''  And  Dutch  ladies  are 
encouraged  to  spend  more  on  their  dress  by 
fathers  and  husbands  than  their  English 
sisters,  while  pleasant  trips  seem  matters  of 
course.  Certainly,  servants'  wages  and  house- 
rent  are  much  cheaper  than  with  us. 

^  I  give  two  more  little  songs  that  are  old  favonrites 
of  the  people.  The  first  begins  as  if  mimicking  a 
drum's  tatoo. 

<*Robb4-de-bedop! 
And  my  gold  is  gone ! 
I  lost  it  at  the  Swan  (inn). 
The  man's  name  was  Jan, 
And  the  wife's  Suzanne, 
And  the  daughter,  little 
Adrianne." 

"  Lot  is  dead !  Lot  is  dead  ! 
Eliza's  dying  fast. 
That  is  right !  that  is  right ! 
Then  I'm  their  heir  nt  last. 

'*  I'm  not  dead  yet,  I'm  not  dead  yet  I 
Called  out  the  old,  old  witch, 
She  looked  around,  she  looked  around, 
And  raised  the  bottle  to  her  lips." 

3  D  2 
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I  had  been  promised  that  my  wish  to  see 
a  dairy-farm  should  be  gratified.  Accordingly 
we  started  early  next  morning  to  visit  one 
some   miles  off,  taking   its  friendly  owner, 

Baron   van    H by   surprise.      Off    we 

sallied,  walking  to  Heemstede  village,  past 
the  **  Thirsty  Hole "  public-house,  with  its 
closed  door  and  muslin-curtained  windows 
looking  as  respectable  as  its  neighboiu:*s, 
even  more  decorous,  though  within  are 
strange  bottles  labelled  with  such  names  dear 
to  the  peasantry  as  "  Pivrfait  Amour,*^  and 
others  too  coarse  for  ears  polite.  We  sat 
down  at  the  Heemstede  turnpike  to  await 
the  steam-tram  which  runs  along  the  country 
roads  from  Haarlem  to  Leyden.  Our  yellow 
painted  bench  was  perfectly  clean,  but  out 
ran  an  anxious  girl  with  sponge  and  duster, 
apologising  to  **  mynJieer,'*  Taking  our 
seats  in  one  of  the  two  comfortable  large 
carriages,  away  puffed  an  engine,  brushing 
so  closely  past  hedges  that  the  branches 
often  whipped  the  windows ;  through  ham- 
lets all  green-shuttered,  muslin-curtained, 
white-blinded,  passing  so  near  the  doors  it 
was  a  marvel  none  of  the  many  small  children 
shuffling  about  in  their  sabots  were  not  run 
over.  (Decidedly,  these  universal,  snowy 
muslin  curtains  and  the  scollop-edged  blinds 
drawn  jealously  down,  with  the  curved  blue 
wire  screens  before  all  windows  alike,  in 
town  or  village,  will  always  remain  in  my 
memories  of  Holland.)  We  had  glimpses 
of  old  country-houses,  white-painted,  green- 
shuttered,  standing  among  trees  with  only  a 
lawn  and  some  sluggish  brown  water  between 
them  and  the  road.  Through  thick  coppices, 
woods,  out  again  into  true  Dutch  pastures 
stretching  away  level  to  the  (drained)  Lake 
of  Haarlem,  dimly  indicated  by  lines  of 
poplars ;  next  come  market-gardens  that 
supply  Haarlem  and  Amsterdam  with  vege- 
tables, and  the  peasants  with  the  winter 
flowers  the  poorest  cherish  in  their  houses. 
Their  fancy  changes — this  year  it  was  all 
for  small  pink  spireas,  I  believe,  and  hundreds 
of  these  were  being  grown,  to  be  sold  for 
two  or  three  pence  each.  Then  came  peat- 
flelds  stocked  with  turf,  and  under  the  lee 
of  some  wood  where  lay  a  brown  canal,  or 
at  a  village  bridge,  great  boats  were  piled 
mth  the  fuel.  (I  love  seeing  a  big  brown 
sail  gliding  through  the  meadows  at  a  dis- 
tance, where  no  water  seems  to  be  !)  There 
were  sandy  flelds  full  of  gladioli,  almost 
past  their  bloom,  and  of  "red-hot-pokers" 
(readers  will  kindly  excuse  the  familiar 
name,  considering  that  most  of  us-  know 
the  plant  by  no  better).  We  stopped  at 
larger  villages  with  elated-spired  churches, 
and  clipped  trees  all  a-row  before  the  houses, 


while  a  trekschuU  was  often  waiting,  too,  for 
passengers  on  the  canal  close  by.  This  kind 
of  barge  contains  a  big  cabin,  and  inside 
this,  or  on  the  roof,  the  peasants  journey 
comfortably,  if  slowly,  with  their  baskets, 
for  long  distances  where  roads  or  conveyances 
do  not  suit. 

The  steam-tram  stopped  after  an  hour  and 
a  half  opposite  an  entrance-gate  with  pillars 
on  which,  as  is  usual  in  Holland,  was  the 
name  of  the  demesne — 'T  Huia  Terlt/den»  We 
walked  up  the  sandy  drive  curving  through 
thick  trees,  and  just  at  the  house  met  Baron 
van  H himself.  Eager  greetings  fol- 
lowed. He  led  us  into  the  study  and  called 
his  wife  with  vivacious  cheeriness.  **0f 
course  he  would  show  me  the  farm,  and  his 
onion  (biUb)  flelds  and  everything."  The 
children  were  brought  in  to  be  admired  by 
their  neighbours  and  relations ;  and  naturally 
all  but  the  youngest  infant  could  speak 
French,  and  would  soon  learn  English.  One 
four-year-old  lovely  cherub,  Schelto,  was 
coaxed  on  his  father's  knee  to  recite  some 
baby  poetry  learnt  as  a  greeting  for  his 
grandmother's  birthday.  This  beginning  in 
a  murmur,  listened  to  with  deep  interest, 
ended  in  a  triumphant  shout  amid  loud 
applause.  Children  seem  to  me  to  be  more 
"  brought  forward "  than  in  England,  and 
certainly  the  grown-up  ones  recall  their  own 
petting  with  much  glee,  and  declare  the 
system  endears  family  relationships. 

"  There  is  a  Scotch  name  just  the  same  as 
that  of  my  boy,  Schelto,  I  have  been  told  1 " 
said  the  baron  inquiringly.  But  as  "  Sch  " 
is  pronounced  in  Dutch  something  between 
a  rasping  choke  and  a  cough — ^first,  Sk,  and 
then  a  horrible  sound  as  if  a  fishbone  had 
stuck  in  one's  throat  (Oh,  the  torture  of 
trying  to  pronounce  Scheveningen  rightly  I), 
I  was  puzzled  a  little  before  suggesting 
Sholto.  "That  is  it— all  right  I  It  is  a 
Friesland  name,  and  Friese  and  Scotch  have 
many  words  all  the  same."  "Why,  of 
course.  I  will  tell  you  a  common  rhyme  we 
have,"  put  in  Hugo — 

"  Breads  butter^  and  rheue, 
Is  good  English,  and  good  Friese." 

"And  your  Dutch  *  Earn  binnen*  (come 
in !),  always  reminds  me  of  th^  *  Come  ben,' 
of  a  Scotch  peasant-wife,"  I  added,  in  con- 
tribution to  our  philological  efforts,  further 
discerning  that  the  house  stood  by  the  beek 
of  Leyden,  answering  to  our  beck,  save  that 
it  is  a  sluggish  stream  indeed;  while  the 
Friesland  terms  binnen  and  buiten  for  in- 
side and  outside  the*  house,  might  be  the 
"  but  and  ben  "  of  Scottish  inner  and  outer 
rooms. 
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But  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  unless  wo 
wished  to  lose  the  retumiog  train  I  The 
baron  hurried  US  outside  to  the  courtyard  and 
began  to  act  guide  and  interpreter  with  most 
infections  gaiety  but  expliritnesa.  Here 
was  an  ivied  building,  with  dormer  windows, 
and  cooing  pigeons  on  the  thatched  roof, 
which  roof  covered  the  cow-house,  dairy,  and 
dwelling-house  of  the  dairyman  and  his  wife. 
A.  row  of  sabots  stood  signiiicantly  onUnde 
the  good-wife's  door.  We  entered  a  fresh- 
acoored  passage,  with  a  neat  carpet-stripe 
down  it,  and  found  the  datrywoman  herself 
in  a  cool  paved  kitchen  where  the  principal 
object  was  a  big  pump.     She  wore  a  lace  cap 


smelling  deliciously  fresh,  and  furnished 
with  long  tables  of  fresh  cheeses,  butter,  and 
pans  of  milk.  "Tliis  man  and  his  wife  make 
four  cheeses  a  day  ;  two  in  the  morning,  two 
in  the  evening,"  commented  our  host.  Now 
to  the  cow-house  just  across  the  kitchen 
passage,  "  80  that  the  man  and  wife  can  hear 
any  disturbance  among  the  animals."  A 
long  room  met  our  view,  with  a  red-tiled 
glistening  passage  down  the  middle,  where 
well-scoured  boards  on  trestles  were  set  laden 
with  cheeses.  "I  will  count  these,"  exclaimed 
"  the  princess,"  eagerly.  On  either  side  were 
piled  snowy  cheese- presses,  with  brass  cheese- 
scoops,  snuSers,  candlesticks,  and  in  fact  all 


with  lappets,  as  usual,  pinned  up,  and  spirally 
twist«d  gold  pins,  while  her  spouse,  coming 
down  a  ladder  from  the  garret,  was  clad  in  wide 
blue  serge  trousers  and  white  shirt,  and  was 
in  his  stockinged  feet — as  a  man  should  be 
in  such  »  spick-and-span  home.  They  showed 
us  their  nicely  carpeted  parlour ;  it  whs  also 
a  bedroom,  though  all  signs  thereof  were 
neatly  hidden  behind  the  wooden  doors,  hke 
cupboards  sunk  in  the  wall.  Up  three  steps 
to  a  beautifully  kept  Sunday  parlour  then, 
with  red  carpet^stripH,  muslin  curtains,  and 
a  fine  box-bed  "for  guests"  (who  never 
come !).  Down  below  the  kitchen  by  a  step 
ladder  we  dived  into  a.  large  twilight  dairy. 


the  brass  bravery  of  the  house  laid  out  so 
to  look  pretty,  as  an  every-day  matter.  To 
right  and  left  in  winter,  the  horned  heads  of 
tifty-eight  black  and  white  cows  would  bo 
seen.  "  Now  we  must  come  by  the  walls  and 
see  how  the  cows  stand,"  said  Hugo.  "  Yes, 
yes,"  cried  the  baron,  "  you  all  would 
naturally  walk  along  the  middle  here,  and 
see  the  cow's  heads  only.  But  in  winter  the 
peasants  come  in  often  to  admire  the  cows, 
and  as  from  the  after  part  of  these  animals — 
(eh,  what,  Hugo,  isn't  that  what  they  call  it 
in  English  I  Why  do  you  laugh  1)  the  behind 
is  the  best  way  to  view — I  find  them  stand- 
ing here  with  their  mouths  open,  saying,  "Hi; 
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heel  mooe !  (how  fine),  what  a  beautiful  cow 
that  one  is."  The  cows  have  slightly-raised 
platforms  of  stone,  only  half  covered  with 
wood  to  ease  their  hind-feet.  Under  the  fore- 
feet is  sand,  most  carefully  marked  now,  it 
being  summer  season,  in  ornamental  patterns, 
although  there  was  no  one  to  see  it,  as  we 
might  say,  not  recognising  easily  a  love  of 
artistic  effect  for  its  own  sake  in  a  simple  pea- 
sant dairy-farmer  and  his  wife,  (The  dairy- 
farm  is  no  show  one,  and  Baron  van  H.  does 
not  concern  himself  therewith,  having  let  it  to 
these  good  souls.)  A  cord  was  stretched 
along  the  cow-house  above  the  "  after-part " 
of  the  cows,  to  which  all  the  fifty-eight  tails 
are  tied  up  in  winter,  lest  they  should  dirty 
their  owners.  "  And  are  the  cows  washed  ] " 
T  ask,  with  vague  memories  of  Murray. 
"  If  they  are  very  dirty,  certainly ;  and  when 
they  come  in  for  winter  and  go  out  in 
spring."  My  attention  was  specially  drawn 
to  the  deep  runnels,  whence  the  cows'  manure 
is  removed  several  times  a  day,  "for  we 
consider  that  nioat  valuable,  especially  for 
the  bulbs  I "  I  was  impressively  told.  The 
great  kitchen-pump  is  brought  into  play,  too, 
and  lukewarm  water  from  the  boiler  con- 
stantly sluiced  down  the  cow-house.  "  One 
hundred  and  thirty-six  cheeses,"  announced 
"  Princess  Comelie,"  returning  at  this  junc- 
ture. But  as  she  had  forgotten  to  count  all 
those  in  the  dairy  her  statistics  were  unkindly 
declared  wanting. 

Across  the  brick-paved  courtyard  next  to 
the  **  summer  dairy  where  they  sit,"  said  the 
baron ;  but  whether  cheeses  or  farmer's  folk 
I  doubted,  however  concluded  both,  seeing 
tables  and  chairs,  and  a  low  wooden  platform 
usual  here  over  cold  tiled  floors.  Here  were 
the  presses  and  vats  for  cheese-making.  But, 
knowing  more  about  butter,  I  went  into  the 
next  room  to  study  the  chum  and  dipper, 
finding  they  use  the  whole  milk  here,  not  the 
cream  in  Devonshire  fashion.  A  cheap  butter 
is  made  from  the  particles  left  on  the  surface 
of  the  whey-vats  after  the  cheese  is  made. 
The  remainder  is  given  to  the  pigs.  These 
were  in  a  house  near,  but  having  no  open 
yard  smelt  too  horribly  for  some  of  us 
to  dare  to  inspect  them,  in  spite  of  being 
taken  by  our  laughing  host  for  cockneys. 

At  the  end  of  the  farmyard  lay,  con- 
veniently, the  brown  slow  water  of  the 
Leyden  picturesquely  shadowed  by  trees. 
Flat  big  boats  were  moored  under  their 
branches  ;  on  the  level  bank  a  woman  was 
washing  at  a  landing-step.  Across  the  stream, 
and  away  in  dim  distances  of  green  shading 
to  hazy  blues  lay  the  low  quiet  meadows  that 
seem  ideal  pasture  grounds — as  such  alone  ! 
^at  and  green  diversified  by  wood,  and  still 


waters  that  know  no  babbling  hurry,  but 
brood  where  the  cattle  feed;  with  no  hills 
to  mount  and  see  what  lies  beyond  sug- 
gesting change  ;  hardly  a  sight  to  cause  the 
mind  to  stray,  save  distant  spires  pointing 
heavenwards.  A  still  sleepy  landscape,  where 
rest  and  comfort  creep  over  one's  mind,  and 
one  could  forget  the  world's  whirl  gladly — 
for  a  while  ! 

A  bridge  was  laid  over  the  stream  near 
the  farmyard.  Here  was  a  little  round 
arbour  where  the  old  baron,  our  host's 
grandfather,  used  to  sit  at  tea  on  summer 
evenings  and  watch  with  pride  his  lowing 
kine  being  driven  in  from  the  far  meadows 
and  milked  just  across  the  stream,  where  he 
had  them  in  full  view.  It  would  make  a 
quaint  little  sketch,  the  old-fashioned  gentle- 
man taking  his  ease  with  a  dignified  Dutch 
lady  of  that  time  presiding  over  the  peat- 
bucket  and  kettle,  and  carefully  handling  the 
blue  china  tea-cups.  Around  them  shadowing 
trees  with  the  brown  Leyden's  flow  beneath ; 
across  the  water  a  herd  of  cattle  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  plain,  bathed  in  the  golden 
radiance  of  such  sunsets  as  Cuyp  knew. 

After  seeing  the  pleasure  ground  and  ad- 
miring a  pair  of  noble  goats  lying  in  the 
grass  that  are  driven  by  the  eldest  boy  and 
girl,  (the  goat-carriages  full  of  small  children 
being  a  pretty  sight  here),  we  paid  a  rapid  visit 

to  the  bulb-house.  Monsieur  van  H takes 

the  greatest  interest  in  bulb-growing,  which 
he  does  in  his  sandy  fields  to  the  same  extent 
as  many  other  gentlemen  at  home  try  farm- 
ing on  a  small  scale.  The  bulb-house  was 
full  of  tiers  of  wooden  trays,  rising  in  a 
framework  to  the  ceiling,  and  spread  with 
bulbs.  More,  of  all  kinds,  filled  hampers 
standing  ready  to  be  carried  to  the  fields, 
where,  by  good  luck,  work  was  now  going 
on.  But  first,  even  with  the  warning  calls 
of  Hugo  in  oiu*  ears,  who  was  leader  and 
brains'-carrier  of  the  party — the  baron 
hurried  me  in  to  see  his  pleasant  dining- 
room.  "  Here !  here  is  something  quite 
characteristic  you  must  see ! "  It  was  a 
handsome,  massive,  walnut  armoire,  which 
when  unlocked  displayed  piles  of  fine  damask, 
laid  on  shelves  edged  with  lace-stamped  paper. 
**That  is  the  correct  old  fashion,"  he  ex- 
plained, then  we  both  hastened  outside  to 
appease  our  best  of  time-keepers,  "It 
must  be  a  lovely  sight  when  all  your  flowers 
are  in  blow,"  I  said,  as  we  went  through 
sandy  walks  under  the  trees  and  out  into  a 
meadow.  "  Yes,  but  unhappily,  it  is  often 
such  cold  weather.  The  rain  comes,  and  so  ! — 
they  look  wretched  ;  it  is  a  pity." 

The  bulb  grounds  were  surrounded  and 
intersected  into  square   plots  by  hedges  of 
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saplings.     The  soil  was  almost  pure   sand, 

which,  when  plentifully  manured,  produces 

such  fine   hyacinths  and  tulips,   as   can   be 

grown  nowhere  else.    "  The  men  are  precisely 

planting  hyacinths.     He :  now  you  shall  see 

just  how  they  do  it,"  said  our  host.     A  long 

bed  was  hollowed   in   the  sand  about  two 

inches  deep,  and  on  either  side  knelt  a  man 

drawing  lines  carefully  with  a  forefinger  and 

thickly  laying  in  small  bulbs.     This  is  by  no 

means  at  haphazard,  for  so  many  go  to  a  row, 

and  bags  of  differently  sorted  sizes  lay  at 

hand.     Seven  bulbs  in  a  row  signify  these 

are  saleable.     When  eight  little  plants  raise 

their  green  noses  above  ground  it  means  that 

line  must  be  undisturbed  for  the  year.   None 

are  sold  till  after  three  years'  growth.     As 

this  bed  was   being  planted  the   next  was 

hollowed    out,   so    that    its    layer   of   sand 

recovered   this  one :   so  on  with   the   most 

methodical  preciseness.     "  It  is  beautiful  for 

me  to  see  these  fiowers,"  said  Monsieur  van 

H ;    "  first    crocuses,    then    hyacinths, 

tulips,  anemones,  lilies — always  a  succession  ! 
And  I  hope  to  make  money  by  them,  too." 
*'  But  do  you  not  send  the  cut  flowers  to  the 
London  market,  or  elsewhere  ?  Surely  they 
would  sell  well,"  I  suggested.  "  Too  well," 
he  said,  laughing.  '*  We  used  to  send  them, 
and  they  arrived  quite  fresh  in  Co  vent 
Garden.  Then  we  found  when  the  English 
could  buy  flowers,  they  would  not  buy 
buLhs — which  last  pay  us  much  better.  It 
was  the  same  thing  vntYi  our  peasants.  So 
now  we  say,  *  No  3  buy  our  bulbs  if  you 
want  flowers.' "  (I  had  heard  the  same 
account  before).  He  took  up  a  bulb  to  show 
me  the  system  of  dividing  them.  '^  See  here ! 
I  cut  this  in  three  parts  almost — only  leave 
them  hanging  together — then  you  get  twenty- 
five  young  ones.  But  there  is  another  way." 
He  scooped  out  the  flower- core  of  another 
bulb  neatly  with  his  pocket-knife,  leaving  a 
cup-shaped  hollow.  "  There  !  That  (the  cup) 
wUl  make  fifty  little  orusy  and  this  flower- 
heart  still  another,  but  that  will  be  weak." 

Having  now  seen  all,  and  time  flying,  we 
regained  the  high  road  that  skirted  the  fields. 
Here,  while  the  steam  tram  came  in  sight 
and  farewells  with  friendly  gossip  were  inter- 
changed between  my  companions  and  their 
neighbour,  he  bade  me  a  hearty  good-bye, 
saying,  "  Now,  I  have  tried  to  show  you  all 
I  could,  only  do  not  write  down  my  atrocious 
English  and  laugh  at  it."  Which  I  hope  I 
have  not  done ;  the  said  '*  atrocious  "  English 
being,  however,  infinitely  better  than  most, 
alas,  of  owr  insular  French  of  "  Stratford- 
atte-Bowe,"  his  courteous  politeness,  that 
which  belongs  to  no  nation,  but  all  his  own. 

Going  home  I  noticed  more  women  than 


usual  wearing  the  curious,  square,  silver  front- 
lets, on  their  foreheads,  they  affect  hera  It 
will  be  a  great  pity  should  the  costumes  die 
out.  Nevertheless,  it  is  very  comical  to  see 
the  effect  of  a  straw  bonnet  with  brown 
ribbons  and  tawdry  flowers,  perched  on  the 
top  of  a  gold  skull-cap  and  lace  lappets ;  or 
adorned  by  the  thin  forehead  band  and  the 
tufts  of  horse  hair  or  wool  on  each  side  of 
the  cheeks  that  mimic  the  real  hair,  either 
tucked  away  invisibly  or  cropped.  Yet  this 
is  a  most  usual  sight. 

When  my  last  Sunday  came,  the  boding 
news  that  a  preacher  was  expected  who  only 
drew  breath  and  drank  his  usual  glass  of 
water  after  an  hour  and  a  half  of  sermon, 
led  me  to  prefer  my  English  prayer  book  and 
pleasant  room  for  the  morning.  What 
glorious  weather  I  Quite  warm  again ;  and 
a  true  St.  Martin's  summer.  It  was  now 
nearly  October,  and  the  trees  were  as  green 
and  leafy  still  as  in  July.  Hearing  a  murmur 
of  laughing  voices  outside  my  window,  I 
looked  out,  and  saw  the  coachman  in  his 
white  linen  stable-jacket  gathering  beech 
nuts  busily  with  his  children  under  the  fine 
old  trees.  They  were  opening  them  and 
preparing  the  kernels  carefully  for  their 
dessert.  Kich  and  poor  eat  beech-mast  with 
relish  here ;  at  home  I  have  only  seen 
country  children  take  the  trouble  to  pick 
this.  The  other  day  the  coachman's  young 
step-daughter,  of  about  thirteen,  made  an 
unconscious  illustration  of  the  ways  of  her 
country  and  sex.  She  was  sitting  on  a  chair 
near  the  coachhouse  door  mending  a  heavy 
serge  petticoat,  with  a  most  demure  air,  her 
sleek  fair  hair  divided  in  two  plaits  shining 
in  the  autumn  cool  sunlight,  a  string  of  coral 
beads  round  her  neck  (as  is  very  usual),  and 
her  feet  raised  on  an  empty  little  wooden 
"stove,"  to  keep  them  off  the  damp  sandy  soil. 

In  the  afternoon  we  had  quite  a  gathering 
of  visitors  on  the  terrace.  And  as  all  were 
bound  for  "  the  wood "  like  ourselves,  we 
walked  there  together,  a  large  party.  The 
Haarlem  wood  is  one  of  the  chief  charms  of 
the  bright,  quaint,  old-world  town,  which  at 
moments  reminds  me  of  a  quiet  cathedral 
city  with  us.  There  are  pretty  open  peeps 
here  and  there  down  its  sandy,  often  solitary 
paths.  Some  of  the  trees  are  very  fine,  not- 
ably the  dark  avenue  called  the  "  Spaniard's 
Lane,"  where  the  latter  camped  during  the 
memorable  siege,  and  hanged  their  prisoners 
on  these  trees,  whose  creaking  branches  in 
the  winter  winds  are  still  said  to  bear  the 
groaning  ghosts  of  the  dead  burghers.  Deeper 
in  the  wood  with  the  trunks  like  slim  pillars 
round  us,  a  carpet  of  russet  leaves  thick  under 
foot,  and  green  leaves  more  thick  over  head, 
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we  came  on  a  pretty  grottp  of  neigliboure' 
infante,  and  of  course  there  was  &  stoppage 
to  play  with  and  caress  tliem. 

Tbeii  on  to  the  open  space  where  the  band 
was  playing ;  and  the  club-lawn  crowded. 
Further  on,  outside  the  humbler  caf^  shop- 
keeping  and  peasant  groups  seemed  enjoying 
themselves  equally  round  their  tablet*.  Their 
drinking-glasses  contained  mostly  custards, 
milk,  or  a  stronger  liquid  of  gin  in  which 
black  currants  had  been  steeped.  We  passed 
by  the  carriages  of  country  neighbours,  and 
went  to  drink  four  o'clock  tea  with  some 
friends  close  by.  Sitting  in  the  verandah 
afterw;ards,  as  the  band  ceased  we  watched 
the  crowd  of  townspeople  stream  quietly 
homeward  for  a  five  o'clock  meal.  They  take 
their  pleasure  heartily  but  decorously  as  if 
uted  to  it.  We  discussed  the  Sunday's  amuse- 
ment question,  and  all  were  for  the  opening 
of  museums  and  picture  gall eiHes  to  the  people 
in  England  and  shuddered  at  the  memories 
of  Sundays  in  London.  Still,  even  with  the 
pleasantly  animated  little  scene  before  us 
and  the  dispersing  throng,  we  were  not 
unanimous  as  to  havingmusic — because  "the 
biindsmen  were  not  resting."  I  met  several 
evangelistic-minded  people  here,  who  take 
much  interest  in  the  religious  movements  in 
England.  Some  inquired  about  the  Salvation 
Army — but  with  no  wish  for  a  nearer  know- 
ledge thereof. 


Much  as  I  liked  driving  through  the  storm- 
tossed  sea  of  little  sandhills  of  the  downs,  or 
the  thick  woods  and  gay  villas  of  Bloemen- 
daal,  our  last  drive  w^  on  the  opposite  side 
of  Haarlem.  "  We  must  take  you  along  the 
Spaarndam,  for  that  is  now  something  truly 
Dutch,"  said  Hugo.  "  Yes ;  certainly  I  No 
strangers  go  there,  and  even  few  people 
from  Haarlem,  but  it  is  so  pretty,"  echoed 
Jacqueline.  And  afterwards  I  thoroughly 
agreed  in  their  choice,  though  experience  had 
already  ingrained  my  conviction  that  no 
other  two  people  in  the  world  had  happier 
notions  of  their  guests'  likings,  or  pleasanter 
ways  of  fulfilling  them.  We  started  in  the 
landau  next  afternoon  therefore,  passing 
through  the  Haarlem  outskirts,  on  what  was 
once  the  famous  moated  rampart,  now  a 
shady  drive  with  water  on  either  side.  Next 
we  came  out  by  the  Spaam,  and  drove  for  a 
mile  or  two  along  the  water's  edge.  The 
Spaam  is  really  a  river.  Flat  though  its 
banks  be,  itself  is  broad,  dark-blue,  and  that 
day  all  ruffled  with  the  breeze,  in  which  eea- 
niews  were  fluttering  and  bobbing  joyously 
up  and  down,  "  Why  are  they  so  far  inland  t 
there  will  be  a  storm  !  "  cried  the  "  princess." 
At  which  I  inwardly  quaked,  thinking  of 
my  retirni  by  Flushing;  but,  for  once  our 
weather  prophetess  was  wrong.  There  were 
men  fishing  along  the  edge,  almost  hidden 
by  the  tall  waWng  grass   with    its   heavy 
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flower-spikes.  And  two  little  pictures  stand 
out  again  in  mj  memory^  as  seen  on  the 
opposite  bank.  One,  a  windmill  all  freshly 
painted  in  black,  with  white  stripes  length- 
wise down  it,  and  a  broad  red  band  on  the 
base,  while  the  saw-yard  thereto  attached 
had  its  little  buildings  made  of  brown  var- 
Qished  planks  and  tiled  roofs,  the  whole,  with 
the  broad  sails  turning  against  the  cloudless 
background  of  the  sky,  being  as  bright  a 
combination  of  colour  as  one  would  wish. 
And  next  a  brown  farm-house,  thatched  and 
shaded,  with  its  comfortable  stacks  and  out- 
houses crowding  round  it  like  chickens  round 
their  mother,  all  picturesquely  seeming  almost 
sliding  into  the  broad  river  which  washed 
their  walls.  We  crossed  by  a  bridge  at 
Spaarndam  village,  where  the  little  "Tele- 
scope "  inn  was  familiarly  recognised.  In 
properly  frosty  winters  when  all  the  Haarlem 
world  turns  out  on  the  ice,  my  companions 
had  skated  up  here  on  the  Spaarn  since  their 
childhood  ;  and  stopped  here,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom, to  rest  before  returning,  and  drink 
aniseed,  or  boeren-jongens  (boerboys),  i,e., 
raisin  brandy,  presumably  made  as  is  cherry 
brandy. 

Near  Spaarndam,  new  forts  are  being 
busily  built.  Great  mud-boats  were  being  poled 
along,  and  their  sandy  contents,  after  dredg- 
ing the  river's  bed,  went  to  defend  its  banks. 
The  navvies  at  work  stopped  to  stare  at  the 
carriage.  "  They  are  the  wildest  men  in  the 
country  ! "  remarked  Jacqueline.  Their  looks 
certainly  bore  out  this  impeachment,  but  the 
vivid  colouring  of  their  crimson  cotton  shirts 
and  blue  trousers  excused  their  evil  ways  in 
my  eyes  much.  Then,  too,  they  had  built 
themselves  some  delightful  huts — to  look  at ! 
These  were  sloping  wigwams,  thatched  to  the 
ground  with  sheaves  of  the  tall  river  grass, 
that  waved  its  plumes  around  the  cabins. 
Funny  little  chimneys  poked  themselves  up, 
while  small  windows  were  set  in  anyhow. 
Our  road  went  along  a  raised  dyke,  which 
overlooked  part  of  the  drained  Y  on  one 
hand,  and  fat  fen-farms  on  the  other.  This 
was  characteristic,  but  uninteresting,  till  we 
soon  again  came  in  view  of  the  one  landmark 
one  seldom  fails  to  see — the  cathedral,  rising 
like  a  large  lumpish  mass  over  the  roof  of  its 
charge,  the  town.  We  entered  Haarlem 
again  by  the  Amsterdam  gate,  the  only  one 
of  the  old  gates  remaining.  More's  the  pity  I 
as  with  its  mellowed,  red-brick,  square  tower 
and  portcullised  archway,  its  round  side- 
turrets  pointing  upwards  with  a  still  defiant 
air,  it  is  one  of  the  Haarlem  sights  I  like 
best.  We  drove  back  through  old  narrow 
streets,  whose  gabled  brick  houses  are  all 
"  corbie-stepped "   in    white    stone    to    the 


"  crow-stone  "  atopu  Here  again  flows  the 
Spaarn,  with  its  clipped  trees  on  either  side, 
the  sunlit  water — now  thick  and  brown — 
having  caught  beautifully-red  reflections  from 
the  tiled  roofs.  River  craft,  often  painted 
green  and  red  striped,  were  being  laden  and 
unladen  in  a  busy  scene,  giving  a  quaint  air 
of  being  a  port  to  this  inland  town.  This 
confusion  of  ideas  is  the  charm  to  me  of 
Holland's  water-ways,  apart  from  their 
usefulness  and  picturesque  effect. 

We  had  a  merry  party  at  dinner  that 
night.  We  always  had ;  but  with  the  bride 
elect  and  bridegroom,  and  the  bustle  of 
seeing  the  many  presents  that  had  arrived, 
and  the  ".princess's  "  jokes  being  particularly 
salt,  we  were  merrier.  After  all  adjourning 
for  coffee  and  liqueurs,  some  of  the  warm- 
blooded ones,  who  always  cried,  ^^fetot^e  I " 
when  shivering  wretches  l^egan  only  to  feel 
a  gentle  glow,  must  needs  fly  out  to  the 
terrace  for  air.  "  It  is  really  warm !  Why, 
there  is  the  mist,  as  in  summer.  Come  out, 
and  see."  So  I  was  whirled  out  to  behold ; 
and,  lo !  over  the  Lindenroede  meads  a 
gho'itly  white  pall  was  spread  low  and  thick, 
above  which  rose  the  trees,  darkly  defiant, 
while  oveihead  the  stars  were  merry  and  the 
young  moon  bright.  The  summer  warmth 
generally  draws  out  this  night  fog,  which 
brings  the  well-known  fever  and  ague  of  the 
"  Low  Countries,"  the  same  our  troops  suf- 
fered from  so  severely  in  bygone  wars. 
Having  had  both  on  a  previous  visit,  this  is 
one  of  the  things  in  Holland  I  do  not  like. 
Back  we  were  called  to  the  cheerful  lamp- 
light of  the  antique  room  where  the  tea- 
tray,  the  peat- bucket,  and  hissing  kettle  had 
quickly  succeeded  coffee. 

And  now  some  fun  began  in  discussing  the 
approaching  wedding,  and  the  pros  and  cons 
as  to  a  Sgeese  party  (chaise-party).  This  is 
verily  a  thorough  old  Dutch  custom,  though 
somewhat  in  disuse.  There  had  not  been 
one  among  the  clan  of  neighbours  and  cousins 
since  Jacqueline's  wedding  four  years  ago; 
but  that  had  been  a  great  success,  the  time 
of  year  and  the  guests  all  suiting.  (The  latter 
a  prime  necessity,  as  will  be  seen  !)  During 
the  betrothal  fortnight  of  wedding  festivities, 
some  sprightly  neighbour  gives  the  party, 
and  assembles  an  equal  number  of  young 
men  and  maidens  early  at  her  house.  Ten  or 
twelve  little  gigs  are  in  waiting  on  the  gravel ; 
some  like  the  peasants*  ones,  but  others — 
kept  as  heirlooms  in  families — of  the  right 
old-fashioned  kind,  the  body  carved,  gilded, 
and  painted  with  curious  scenes,  the  wheels 
very  high,  seat  very  narrow.  The  hostess 
pairs  off  her  party,  and  woe  to  the  luckless 
couple  who  do  not  like  the  arrangements; 
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for  each  driver  forthwith  seats  himself,  on 
the  left  side  of  his  gig,  passing  his  right  arm 
round  his  fair  companion's  waist.  This  is 
the  old  rule,  and  there  is  no  gainsaying  it. 
The  hostess  packs  all  the  older  neighbours 
into  a  kind  of  c/uzr-i^banc  made  f6r  such  oc- 
casions, called  a  Jan-jdaisir  ;  it  is  big  enough 
to  hold  an  army  of  chaperons,  and  is  covered 
at  top,  with  open  sides,  and  blinds  to  roll  up 
or  down.  These  follow  the  gay  procession 
of  little  chaises  which  last  file  off,  with  fast- 
trotting  horses,  at  a  spanking  pace.  All  the 
people  in  the  villages  rush  out  to  see  them 
pass,  and  catch  showers  of  sugar  plums 
thrown  to  them  in  largesse.  And  at  every 
bridge — which  in  Holland  are  many — and 
at  sight  of  a  black  sheep,  each  Jehu  is  ''  per- 
mitted "  to  kiss  his  companion  !  "  Well ; 
but  do  Uiey  ?  "  inquired  the  practical  English 
mind,  ruthlessly  bent  on  extracting  exactest 
details,  and  allowing  no  slurring.  "Ach, 
yes !  of  course — we  think  nothing  of  that ! 
It  does  not  happen  so  much  during  the  first 
part  of  the  day,  for  then  every  one  is  more 
quiet.  And  often  a  cavalier  is  shy — then  it 
is  very  stupid.  Or  else  the  girl  may  not  like 
him,  and  some  won't  allow  it  at  all.''  '*  And 
where  do  they  drive  to  1"  "  Oh,  they  go  to 
some  place  about  an  hour  and  a  half  away, 
where  they  can  have  breakfast.  At  my 
wedding,"  said  Jacqueline,  "  the  chaise- 
party  went   to   Z ,  where  we   had   one 

o'clock  breakfast  at  the  hotel,  and  there 
was  a  wood  where  we  lost  ourselves  till 
dinner  at  five.  Then  we  all  started  back, 
many  of  us  with  different  companions,  just 
as  we  liked — and  that  was  wild,  but,  oh  !  so 
wild  !  Everybody  was  so  gay  after  dinner, 
and  they  drove  so  furiously,  though  it  was 
dark  ;  quite  at  a  gallop.  The  chaises  were 
swinging  round  the  corners  as  if  we  would 
all  have  been  pitched  out.  I  drove  with 
him  " — nodding  at  her  husband.  "  And  no- 
body was  shy  at  the  bridges,  I  can  tell  you," 
burst  in  the  Irrepressible,  "  for  though  I 
was  far  down  the  line,  I  could  hear  them  all 
the  way.  And  I  remember  who  you  were 
with,  and  youy  and  you  !  "  But  in  spite  of 
his  chaff,  his  victims  still  enjoyed  the  memory 
of  their  last  chaise-party  as  a  huge  joke. 
"  Now  the  English  would  be  very  shocked  at 
that,  I  suppose,"  said  Jacqueline.  "  Ach  I 
it  is  merely  that  customs  are  a  little  differ- 
ent— we  think  far  worse  of  a  lady  allowing 
a  gentleman  to  have  her  photograph.  That 
is  quite  indiscreet ;  but  in  London  the  shop- 
windows  are  full  of  ladies'  likenesses." 

"  The  first  of  October !  The  finch-season 
has  begun  to  day.  We  will  take  you  over  to 
Uncle  van  L 's  shootings  on  the  downs. 


and  you  shall  seethefinchery,"  said  Jacqueline. 
Finch-catching  during  October  and  November 
is  a  favourite  amusement  all  day  long  of 
Dutch  sportsmen  who  have  *  finch-houses.'  " 
Jacqueline  drove  us,  therefore,  early,  through 
green  tree  tunnels,  whence  sandy  copse-paths 
diverged,  into  the  heart  of  the  downs  where 
the  air  was  fresh  and  stillness  great.  Putting 
up  the  coureuse  at  one  of  the  picturesque 
little  farms  scattered  here  and  there — mostly 
of  bright  painted  brick,  with  a  broad  black 
stripe  along  the  base  and  then  a  white  one — 
we  walked  through  sandy  potato  clearings 
and  coppice  till  we  came  to  a  level  lawn 
before  a  wooden  hut.  A  dozen  green  hutches 
on  stands  contained  the  cages  of  as  many 
finches,  singing  trillingly — all  the  better  it 
was  supposed  that  these  poor  little  prisoners 
were  blinded!  There  was  a  turfed  bank 
behind  the  cages,  hiding  a  grass  alley  be- 
yond, with  nets  laid  on  either  side,  while 
down  the  middle,  hopped  decoy  finches  tied 
by  the  leg  to  bent  wires.  We  now  inspected 
the  hut  close  by,  most  hospitably  welcomed 
by  its  owners,  who  had  come  to  see  all  was 
prepared  for  the  season's  sport.  The  hut 
was  cunningly  constructed  half  open  for  air, 
yet  screened  by  a  breastwork.  Midmost  was 
the  fowler's  chair,  before  glazed  peep-holes  in 
the  wall  facing  the  grass  alley,  and  with  net- 
ropes  attached  on  either  hand.  As  the  great 
migratory  flocks  of  finches  land  on  these 
dunes  in  October  and  rest  in  the  copses,  they 
are  lured  by  the  singing  decoys  into  the  alley 
where  their  kind  are  hopping.  They  settle 
down  to  chat  .  .  .  hu — ah  I  quick!  the  nets  are 
drawn  over  them  and  their  necks  promptly 
wrung.  On  the  walls,  a  score  was  painted  of 
many  years'  sport.  Last  season,  1883,  4,425 
finches  were  caught  in  this  finchery  alone — 
there  are  several  others  near.  We  admired  the 

cosy  hut,  and  Monsieur  van  L brought 

out  champagne  to  drink  to  my  safe  journey 
homo — and  the  season's  sport.  With  all 
thanks  for  their  kindness,  I  could  not  echo 
the  last  wish. 

That  evening  I  left  Lindenroede,  all 
accompanying  me  to  Haarlem  station  with 
warmest  good-byes  and  mutual  plans  for 
meeting  again.  A  glorious  sunset  over  the 
wide  meadows  changed  soon  to  a  strange, 
twilight,  fog  effect.  The  land  appeared  all 
flooded  with  whitish  misty  waters,  through 
which  the  cattle  herds  loomed  like  unknown 
animals,  and  trees  and  windmills  rose  dark ; 
while  the  moon,  reflected  now  and  again  in 
wide  canals,  shone  softly  on  the  scene  that 
seemed  neither  land  nor  water.  My  happy 
visit  had  come  to  an  end. 

May  Cbommelin. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A.  hastened  homewards 

h  the   good  news  she 

e.     Her  young  nature 

I   elastic,  and,  in    the 

den  happiness  of  hav- 

secured  Oianbattista's 

ill,    she    quickly    re- 

w.ered   from   the  shock 

she    had    received.      She 

did  not  reflect  very  much,  for  she  had  not  the 

time.      It  had  all  happened  so  quickly  that 

her  senses  were  confused,  and  she  only  knew 

that  the  man  she  loved  must  be  in  despair, 

and  that  the  Kooner  she  reached  him  the  sooner 

she  would  be  able  to  relieve  him  from  what 

he  must  be  suffering.     Her  breath  came  fast 

as  she  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  she 

panted  as  she  rang  the  bell  of  the  lodging. 

Apparently   she  had   rung   so '  loud  in   her 

excitement  as  to  rouse  the  suspiciona  of  old 

Assunta,  who  cautiously  peered  through  the 

little  square  that  opened  behind  a  grating  in 

the  door  before  raising  the  latch.     On  seeing' 

Lucia  she  began  to  laugh,  and  opened  quickly. 

"  So  loud  !  "  chuckled  the  old  thing.     "  I 

thought  it  was  the  pohce  or  Sor  Marzio  in  a 

rage." 

Lucia  did  not  heed  her,  but  ran  quickly  on 
to  the  sitting-room,  where  the  Signora  Pan- 
dolfi  was  alone,  seated  on  her  straight  chair 
and  holding  her  bonnet  in  her  hand,  the 
bonnet  with  the  purple  glass  grapes  ;  she  was 
the  picture  of  despair.  Lucia  made  haste  to 
comfort  her. 

"Do  not  cry,  mamma,"  she  said  quickly. 
"  I  have  arranged  it  all.  I  have  seen  papa. 
I  have  brought  Tista's  money.  Papa  wants 
him  to  stay  after  all.  Yes — I  know  you 
cannot  guess  how  it  all  happeneil.  I  went 
in  to  aek  about  the  chickens,  and  then  I 
asked  about  Tieta,  and  he  told  me  that  I 
should  not  see  him  any  more,  and  then — 
then  I  felt  this  passion- — here  in  the  chest, 
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and  everything  went  round  and  round  and 
round  like  a  whirligig  at  the  Termini,  and  I 
fell  right  down,  mamma,  down  upon  the 
bricks  I  know,  my  frock  is  all  dusty  still, 
here,  look,  and  here,  but  what  does  it  matter  X 
Patience  !  I  fell  down  like  a  sack  of  flour 
— pata  tunfcUe  !  " 

"  T-t-t-t !  "  exclaimed  the  Signora  Pandolfl. 
holding  up  her  hands  and  drawing  in  her  breath 
as  she  clacked  her  tongue  against  the  roof  of 
her  mouth.     "T-t-t^tl     What  a  pity  I  " 

"  And  when  I  came  to  my  senses — I  had 
fainted,  you  understand — I  was  sitting  on 
the  old  straw  chair,  and  papa  was  holding  my 
hands  in  his  and  calling  me  his  angel ! 
Cnpperi .'  But  it  was  worth  while.  You  can 
imagine  the  situation  when  he  called  me  an 
angel  I  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
fainted,  mamma — you  have  no  idea — it  was 


"  Ah,  my  dear,  it  must  have  softened  his 
heart  I  "  cried  Maria  Luisa.  "  If  I  could  only 
faint  away  like  that  once  in  a  while  I  Who 
knows  1  He  might  be  converted.  But  what 
would  you  have ) "  The  signora  glanced  down 
sadly  at  her  figure,  which  certainly  suggested 
no  such  weakness  as  she  seemed  to  desire. 
"  Well,  Lucia,''  she  coutioued,  "  and  then  !  " 

"  Yes,  I  talked  to  him,  I  implored  him,  I 
told  him  I  should  probably  faint  again,  and, 
indeed,  I  felt  like  it.  So  he  said  I  might 
have  my  way,  and  he  told  me  to  come  home 
and  tell  Tista  at  once.     Where  is  Tista  t  " 

"  Elh  !  He  is  in  his  room,  packing  up  his 
things.  I  will  go  and  call  him.  Oh  dear! 
What  a  wonderful  day  this  is,  mycliild  I  To 
think  that  it  is  not  yet  eleven  o'clock,  and  all 
that  has  happened !  It  is  enough  to  make  a 
woman  cra^y,  fit  to  send  to  Santo  Spirito, 
First  you  are  to  be  married,  and  then  you  are 
not  to  be  married  !  Then  Gianbattista  is 
sent  away — after  all  these  years,  and  such  a 
good  boy !  And  then  he  is  taken  back ! 
And  then — hut  the  chickens,  Lucia,  yon  tt^- 
got  to  ask  about  the  chickens — " 
F.  Marion  Crawford. 
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Not  a  bit  of  it,**  answered  the'  young 
girl.  **  I  asked  first,  before  he  told  me. 
Afterwards,  I  don*t  know — ^I  should  not  have 
had  the  strength  to  speak  of  chickens.  He 
said  roasted,  mamma.  Poor  Tista!  He 
likes  them  with  rice.  Well,  one  cannot  have 
everything  in  this  world." 

The  Signora  Pandolfi  had  reached  the  door, 
and  called  out  at  the  top  of  her  voice  to  the 
young  man. 

«  Tista  !  Tista  !  "  She  could  have  been 
heard  in  the  street. 

"  Eh,  Sora  Luisa !  We  are  not  in  the 
Piazza  Navona,"  said  Gianbattista,  appearing 
at  the  door  of  his  little  room.  "  What  has 
happened  1 " 

"  Go  and  talk  to  Lucia,"  answered  the  good 
lady,  hurrying  off  in  search  of  Assunta  to 
tell  her  the  decision  concerning  the  dinner. 

Gianbattista  entered  the  sitting-room,  and, 
from  the  radiant  expression  of  the  young 
girl,  he  guessed  that  some  favourable  change 
had  taken  place  in  his  position,  or  in  the 
positions  of  them  both.  Lucia  began  to  tell 
him  what  had  passed,  and  gave  much  the 
same  account  as  she  had  given  to  her  mother, 
though  some  of  the  intonations  were  softer, 
and  accompanied  by  looks  which  told  her 
happiness.  When  she  had  explained  the 
situation  she  paused  for  an  answer.  Gian- 
battista stood  beside  her  and  held  her  hand, 
but  he  looked  out  of  the  window,  as  though 
uncertain  what  to  say. 

"  Here  is  the  money,"  said  Lucia.  "*  You 
will  take  it,  won't  you  1  Then  it  will  be  all 
settled.  What  is  the  matter,  Tista  1  Are 
you  not  gladi" 

**  I  do  not  trust  him,"  answered  the  young 
man.  "  It  is  not  like  him  to  change  his 
mind  like  that,  all  in  a  minute.  He  means 
iiome  mischief." 

"  What  can  he  do  t  " 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  feel  as  if  some  evil 
^ere  coming.  Patience !  Who  knows  1  You 
.are  an  angel,  Lucia,  darling." 

"Everybody  is  telling  me  so  to-day," 
answered  the  young  girl.     "  Papa,  you — " 

"  Of  course.  It  is  quite  true,  my  heart, 
and  so  every  one  repeats  it.  What  do  you 
think  1  Will  he  come  home  to  dinner  ?  It 
is  only  eleven  o'clock — perhaps  I  ought'  to  go 
back  and  work  at  the  ewer.  Somehow  I  do 
not  want  to  see  him  just  now — " 

**  Stay  with  me,  Tista.  Besides,  you  were 
packing  up  your  belongings  to  go  away.  You 
have  a  right  to  take  an  hour  to  unpack  them. 
Tell  me,  what  is  this  idea  you  have  that  papa 
is  not  in  earnest  f  I  want  to  understand  it. 
He  was  quite  in  earnest  just  now — so  good, 
so  good,  like  sugar  1     It  is  because  you  are 


still  angry  with  him,  that  you  do  not  want  to 
see  him  t " 

"  No — why  should  I  still  be  angry  1  He 
has  made  reparation.  After  all,  I  took  a 
certain  liberty  with  him." 

"That  is  all  the  more  reason.  If  he  is 
willing  to  forget  it — but  I  could  tell  you 
something,  Tista,  sometliing  that  would 
persuade  you." 

"What  is  it,  my  treasure?"  asked  Gian- 
battista with  a  smile,  bending  down  to  look 
into  her  eyes. 

"  Oh,  something  very  wonderf  u*,  something 
of  which  you  would  never  dream.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  my  eyes.  Imagine,  when  I 
went  to  find  him  just  now,  the  door  was  open. 
I  looked  through  before  I  went  in,  to  see  if 
you  were  there.  Do  you  know  what  papa 
was  doing  1  He  was  kneeling  on  the  fioor 
before  a  beautiful  crucifix,  such  a  beautiful 
one.  I  think  he  was  saying  prayers,  but  I 
could  not  see  his  face.  He  stayed  a  long 
time,  and  then  when  I  knocked  he  covered  it 
up,  was  not  that  strange  1  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  persuaded  him  so  easily  to  change  his 
mind." 

Gianbattista  smiled  incredulously.  He 
had  often  seen  Marzio  kneel  on  the  floor  to 
get  a  different  view  of  a  large  piece  of  work. 

"  He  was  only  looking  at  the  work,"  he 
answered.  "  I  have  seen  him  do  it  very 
often.  He  would  laugh  if  he  could  hear  you, 
Lucia.  Do  you  imagine  he  is  such  a  man  as 
thati  Perhaps  it  would  not  do  him  any 
harm — a  little  praying.  But  it  is  a  kind 
of  medicine  he  does  not  relish.  No,  Lucia, 
you  have  been  deceived,  believe  me." 

The  girl's  expression  changed.  She  had 
firmly  believed  that  a  great  moral  change 
had  taken  place  in  her  father  that  morning, 
and  had  built  many  hopes  upon  it.  To  her 
sanguine  imagination  it  seemed  as  though  his 
whole  nature  must  have  changed.  She  had 
seen  visions  of  him  as  she  had  always  wished 
he  might  be,  and  the  visions  haid  seemed 
likely  to  be  realised.  She  had  doubted 
whether  she  should  tell  any  one  the  story  of 
what  she  regarded  as  Marzio's  conversion, 
but  she  had  made  an  exception  in  favour  of 
Gianbattista.  Gianbattista  simply  laughed, 
and  explained  the  matter  away  in  half-a-dozen 
words.  Lucia  was  more  deeply  disappointed 
than  any  one,  listening  to  her  light  talk, 
could  have  believed  possible.  Her  face  ex* 
pressed  the  pain  she  felt,  and  she  protested 
against  the  apprentice's  explanation. 

"  It  is  too  bad  of  you,  Tista,"  she  said  in 
hurt  tones.  "  But  I  do  not  think  you  are 
right.  You  have  no  idea  how  quietly  he 
knelt,  and  his   hands  were  folded  on  the 
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bench.  He  bent  his  head  once,  and  I  believe 
he  kissed  the  feet — I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  it,  you  would  not  doubt  me.  You  think 
I  have  invented  a  silly  tale,  I  am  sure  you  do.*' 

The  tears  filled  her  eyes  as  she  turned 
away  and  stared  vacantly  out  of  the  window 
at  the  dark  houses  opposite.  The  sun,  which 
had  been  shining  until  that  moment,  disap- 
peared behind  a  mass  of  driving  clouds,  and 
a  few  drops  of  rain  began  to  beat  against  the 
panes  of  glass.  The  world  seemed  suddenly 
more  dreary  to  Lucia.  Gianbattista,  who 
was  sensitive  where  she  was  concerned,  looked 
at  her,  and  understood  that  he  had  destroyed 
something  in  which  she  had  wished  to  believe. 

"  Well,  well,  my  heart,  perhaps  you  are 
right."  he  said  softly,  putting  his  arm  round 
her. 

"  No — you  do  not  believe  it,"  she  answered. 

"  For  you,  I  will  believe  in  anything,  in 
everything  —  even  in  Sor  Marzio's  devo- 
tions," he  said,  pressing  her  to  his  side. 
"  Only — you  see,  darling,  he  was  talking  in 
such  a  way  a  few  moments  before — that  it 
seemed  impossible — " 

"Nothing  is  quite  impossible,"  replied 
Lucia.  "  The  heart  beats  fast.  There  may  be 
a  whole  world  between  one  beat  and  the  next." 

"Yes,  my  love,"  assented  Gianbattista, 
looking  tenderly  into  her  eyes.  "  But  do 
you  thmk  that  between  all  the  beatings  of  our 
two  hearts  there  could  ever  be  a  world  of 
change  1 " 

"Ah— that  is  different,  Tista.  Why 
should  we  change  ?  We  could  only  change 
for  worse  if  we  began  to  love  each  other  less, 
and  that  is  impossible.  But  papa !  Why 
should  he  not  change  for  the  better  1  Who 
can  tell  you,  Tista,  dear,  that  in  a  moment, 
in  a  second,  after  you  were  gone,  he  was  not 
sorry  for  all  he  had  done?  It  may  have 
been  in  an  instant.     Why  not  1 " 

"  Things  done  so  very  quickly  are  not 
done  well,"  answered  the  young  man.  "  I 
know  that  from  my  art.  You  may  stamp  a 
thing  in  a  moment  with  the  die — it  is  rough, 
unfinished.     It  takes  weeks  to  chisel  it — " 

"The  good  God  is  not  a  chiseller,  Tista." 
The  words  fell  very  simply  from  the  young 
girl's  lips,  and  the  expression  of  her  face  did 
not  change.  Only  the  tone  of  her  voice  was 
grave  and  quiet,  and  there  was  a  depth  of 
conviction  in  it  which  struck  Gianbattista 
forcibly.  In  a  short  sentence  she  had  defined 
the  difference  between  his  mode  of  thought 
and  her  own.  To  her  mind  omnipotence  was 
a  reality.  To  his,  it  was  an  inconceivable 
power,  which  he  sought  to  explain  by  a  com- 
parison with  the  capacities  of  man.  He 
remained  silent   for  a  moment,  as  though 


seeking  an  answer.  He  found  none,  and 
what  he  said  expressed  an  aspiration  and  not 
a  retort. 

"  I  sometimes  wish  that  I  could  believe  as 
you  do,"  he  said.  "  I  am  sure  I  could  do 
much  greater  things,  make  much  more  beauti- 
ful angels,  if  I  were  quite  sure  that  they 
existed." 

"Of  course  you  could,"  answered  Lucia. 
Then,  with  a  ta/ct  beyond  her  years,  she 
changed  the  subject  of  their  talk.  She  would 
not  endanger  the  durability  of  his  aspiration 
by  discussing  it.  "  To  go  back  to  what  we 
were  speaking  of,"  she  said,"  you  will  go  to  the 
workshop  this  afternoon,  Tista,  won't  you  t " 

"Yes,"  he  said  mechanically.  "What 
else  should  I  do  1  Oh,  Lucia,  my  darling,  I 
cannot  bear  this  uncertainty,"  he  cried,  sud- 
denly giving  vent  to  his  feelings.  "  Where 
will  it  end  1  He  may  have  changed,  he  may 
be  all  you  say  he  is  to-day,  all  that  he  was 
not  yesterday,  but  do  you  really  believe  he 
has  given  up  his  wild  idea  1  It  is  not  all  as 
it  should  be,  and  that  is  not  his  nature.  It 
will  come  upon  us  suddenly  with  something 
we  do  not  expect.  He  will  do  something — ^I 
cannot  tell  what,  but  I  know  him  better  than 
you  do.  He  is  cruel,  he  plots  over  his  work, 
and  then,  when  all  seems  calm,  the  storm 
breaks.     It  will  not  end  well." 

"  We  must  love  each  other,  Tista.  Then 
all  will  end  well.     Who  can  divide  us  1 " 

"No  one,"  answered  the  young  man, 
firmly.  "But  many  things  may  happen 
before  we  are  united  for  ever." 

He  was  not  subject  to  presentiments,  and 
his  self-confident  nature  abhorred  the  pros- 
pect of  trouble.  He  had  arrived  at  his  con- 
clusion by  a  logical  process,  and  there  seemed 
no  escape  from  it.  As  he  had  told  Lucia,  he 
knew  the  character  of  the  chiseller  better 
than  the  women  of  the  household  could  know 
it,  for  he  had  been  his  constant  companion 
for  yearSj  and  was  not  to  be  deceived  in  his 
estimate  of  Marzio's  temper.  A  man's 
natural  disposition  shows  itself  most  clearly 
when  he  is  in  his  natural  element,  at  hiis 
work,  busied  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of 
his  life.  To  such  a  man  as  Marzio,  the 
workshop  is  more  sympathetic  than  the 
house.  Disagreeing  on  most  points  with  his 
family,  obliged  to  be  absent  during  the  whole 
day,  wholly  absorbed  in  the  production  of 
works  which  the  women  of  his  household 
could  not  thoroughly  appreciate  because  they 
did  not  thoroughly  understand  the  ideas 
which  originated  them,  nor  the  methods 
employed  in  their  execution-  under  these 
combined  circumstances  it  wtis  to  be  expected 
that  the  artist's  real  feelings  would  find  ex- 
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pression  at  the  work-bench  rather  than  in  the 
society  of  his  wife  and  daughter.  Seated  by 
Marzio's  side,  and  learning  from  him  all  that 
could  be  learned,  Gianbattista  had  acquired 
at  the  same  time  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
instincts  and  emotions,  which  neither  Maria 
Luisa  nor  Lucia  were  able  to  comprehend. 

Marzio  was  tenacious  of  his  ideas  and  of 
his  schemes.  Deficient  in  power  of  initiative 
and  in  physical  courage,  he  was  obstinate 
beyond  all  belief  in  his  adherence  to  his 
theories.  That  he  should  suddenly  yield  to 
a  devotional  impulse,  fall  upon  his  knees 
before  a  crucifix  and  cry  med  culpA  over  his 
whole  past  life  was  altogether  out  of  the 
question.  In  Gianbattista's  opinion  it  was 
almost  as  impossible  that  he  should  abandon 
in  a  moment  the  plan  which  he  had  announced 
with  so  much  resolution  on  the  previous 
evening.  It  was  certain  that  before  declaring 
his  determination  to  marry  his  daughter  to 
the  lawyer  he  must  have  ruminated  and 
planned  during  many  days,  as  it  was  his  habit 
to  do  in  all  the  matters  of  his  life,  without 
consulting  any  one,  nor  giving  the  slightest 
hint  of  his  intention.  Some  part  of  his 
remarkable  talent  depended  upon  this  faculty 
of  thoroughly  considering  a  resolution  before 
proceeding  to  carry  it  out ;  and  it  is  a  part  of 
every  really  great  talent  in  every  branch  of 
creative  art,  for  it  is  the  result  of  a  great 
continuity  in  the  action  of  the  mind  com- 
bined with  the  power  of  concentration  and 
the  virtue  of  reticence.  Many  a  work  has 
appeared  to  the  world  to  be  the  spontaneous 
creation  of  transcendent  genius,  which  has,  in 
reality,  been  conceived,  studied  and  elabo- 
rated during  years  of  silence.  Keticence, 
concentration  and  continuity,  are  charac- 
teristics which  cannot  influence  one  part  of  a 
man's  life  without  influencing  the  rest  as 
well.  The  habit  of  studying  before  pro- 
ceeding is  co-existent  with  the  necessity  of 
considering  before  acting ;  and  a  man  who 
is  reticent  concerning  one  half  of  his  thoughts 
is  not  communicative  about  the  other  half. 
Nature  does  not  do  things  by  halves,  and  the 
nerves  which  animate  the  gesture  at  the 
table  are  the  same  which  guide  the  chisel  at 
the  work-bench. 

Gianbattista  understood  Mansions  character, 
and  in  his  mind  tried  to  construct  the  future 
out  of  the  present.  He  endeavoured  to  follow 
out  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  chiseller's 
train  of  thought  to  its  inevitable  conclusion, 
and  the  more  he  reflected  on  the  situation 
the  more  certain  he  became  that  Lucia's 
hypothesis  was  untenable.  It  was  not  con- 
ceivable, under  any  circumstances  whatever, 
that  Marzio   should   suddenly  turn   into  a 


gentle,  forgiving  creature,  anxious  only  for 
the  welfare  of  others,  and  willing  to  sacrifice 
his  own  inclinations  and  schemes  to  that 
laudable  end. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  Marzio  appeared,  cold, 
silent  and  preoccupied.  His  manner  did  not 
encourage  the  idea  entertained  by  Lucia, 
though  the  girl  explained  it  to  herself  on  the 
ground  that  her  father  was  ashamed  of  having 
yielded  so  easily,  and  was  unwilling  to  have 
it  thought  that  he  was  too  good-natured. 
There  was  truth  in  her  idea,  and  it  showed  a 
good  deal  of  common  sense  and  appreciation  of 
character.  But  it  was  not  the  whole  truth. 
Marzio  not  only  felt  humiliated  at  having  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  overcome  by  his  daughter's 
entreaties;  he  regretted  it  and  wished  he 
could  imdo  what  he  had  done.  It  was  too 
late,  however.  To  change  his  mind  a  second 
time  would  be  to  show  such  weakness  as  his 
family  had  never  witnessed  in  his  actions. 

He  ate  his  food  in  silence,  and  the  rest  of 
the  party  ventured  but  few  remarks.  They 
inwardly  congratulated  themselves  upon  the 
favourable  issue  of  the  affair,  in  so  far  as  it 
could  be  said  to  have  reached  a  conclusion, 
and  they  all  dreaded  equally  some  fresh  out- 
burst of  anger  should  Marzio's  temper  be 
ruffled.  Gianbattista  himself  set  the  example 
of  discretion.  As  for  the  Signora  Fandolfi, 
she  had  ready  in  her  pocket  the  money  her 
husband  had  given  her  in  the  morning  for  the 
purchase  of  Lucia's  outfit,  and  she  hoped  at 
every  moment  that  Marzio  would  ask  for  it, 
which  would  have  been  a  sign  that  he  had 
abandoned  the  idea  of  the  marriage  with 
Carnesecchi.  But  Marzio  never  mentioned 
the  subject.  He  ate  as  quickly  as  he  could, 
swallowed  a  draught  of  weak  wine  and  water, 
and  rose  from  the  table  without  a  word.  With 
a  significant  nod  to  Maria  Luisa  and  Lucia, 
Gianbattista  left  his  seat  and  followed  the 
artist  towards  the  door.  Marzio  looked  round 
sharply  as  he  heard  the  steps  behind  him. 

'^  Lucia  told  me,"  said  the  young  man 
simply.  "  If  you  wish  it,  I  will  come  and 
work." 

Marzio  hesitated  a  moment,  beating  his  soft 
felt  hat  over  his  arm  to  remove  the  dust. 

"You  can  go  with  the  men  and  put  up 
the  prince's  grating,"  he  said  at  last.  "  The 
right  hand  side  is  ready  fitted.  If  you  work 
hard  you  can  finish  it  before  night." 

"  Very  well,"  answered  Gianbattista.  "  I 
will  see  to  it.  I  have  the  keys  here.  In 
five  minutes  I  will  come  across." 

Marzio  nodded  and  went  out.  Gianbattista 
returned  to  the  room  where  the  women  were 
finishing  their  dinner. 

"It  is  all  right,"  he  said.     " I  am  to  put 
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up  the  grating  this  afternoon.  Will  you 
come  and  see  it,  Sora  Luisa? "  He  spoke  to 
the  mother,  but  he  included  the  daughter  by 
his  look. 

"It  is  very  far,"  objected  the  Signora 
Pandolfi,  "and  we  have  been  walking  so 
much  this  morning.  I  think  this  day  wiU 
never  end ! " 

"Courage,  mamma,"  said  Lucia,  "it  will 
do  you  good  to  walk.  Besides,  there  is  the 
omnibus.  What  did  he  say,  Tista?  Am  I 
not  right]" 

"  Who  knows  1  He  is  very  quiet,"  replied 
the  apprentice. 

"  What  is  it  1  What  are  you  right  about, 
my  heart  ?  "  asked  Maria  Ltdsa. 

"She  thinks  Sor  Marzio  has  suddenly 
turned  into  a  sugar  doll,"  answered  Gian- 
battista  with  a  laugh.  "  It  may  be.  They 
say  they  make  sugar  out  of  all  sorts  of 
things  nowadays." 

"  Cajyperi  I  It  would  be  hard  ! "  exclaimed 
Maria  Luisa.  "  If  there  is  enough  sugar  in 
him  to  sweeten  a  teaspoonf ul  of  coffee,  write 
to  me,"  she  added  ironically. 

"Well — ^I  shall  be  at  the  church  in  an 
hour,  but  it  will  be  time  enough  if  you  come 
at  twenty-three  o'clock — between  twenty-two 
and  twenty- three."  This  means  between  one 
hour  and  two  hours  before  sunset.  "The 
light  is  good  then,  for  there  is  a  big  west 
window,"  added  Gianbattista  in  explanation. 

"We  will  come  before  that,"  said  Lucia. 
"  Good-bye,  Tista,  and  take  care  not  to  catch 
cold  in  that  damp  place." 

"And  you,  too,"  he  answered,  "cover 
yourselves  carefully." 

With  this  injunction,  a  parting  wave  of 
the  hand,  he  left  the  house,  affecting  a  gay 
humour  he  did  not  really  feel.  His  invitation 
to  the  two  women  to  join  him  in  the  church 
had  another  object  besides  that  of  showing 
them  the  magnificent  gilded  grating  which 
was  to  be  put  in  place.  Gianbattista  feared 
that  Marzio  had  sent  him  upon  this  business 
for  the  sake  of  getting  him  out  of  the  way, 
and  he  did  not  know  what  might  happen 
in  his  absence.  The  artist  might  perhaps 
choose  that  time  for  going  in  search  of 
Gasparo  Carnesecchi  in  order  to  bring  him 
to  the  house  and  precipitate  the  catastrophe 
which  the  apprentice  still  feared,  in  spite  of 
the  last  events  of  the  morning.  It  was  not 
unusual  for  Maria  Luisa  and  her  daughter 
to  accompany  him  and  Marzio  when  a  finished 
work  was  to  be  set  up,  and  Gianbattista  knew 
that  there  could  be  no  reasonable  objection 
to  such  a  proceeding. 

With  an  anxious  heart  he  left  the  house 
and  crossed  the  street  to  the  workshop  where 


the  men  were  already  waiting  for  the  carts 
which  were  to  convey  the  heavy  grating  to 
its  destination.  The  pieces  were  standing 
against  the  walls,  wrapped  in  tow  and  brown 
paper,  and  immense  parcels  lay  tied  up  upon 
the  benches.  It  was  a  great  piece  of  work 
of  the  decorative  kind,  but  of  the  sort  for 
which  Marzio  cared  little.  Great  brass 
castings  were  chiselled  and  finished  accord- 
ing to  his  designs  without  his  touching  them 
with  his  hands.  Huge  twining  arabesques 
of  solid  metal  were  prepared  in  pieces  and 
fitted  together  with  screws  that  ran  easily 
in  the  thread,  and  then  were  taken  apart 
again.  Then  came  the  laborious  work  of 
gilding  by  the  mercury  process,  smearing 
every  piece  very  carefully  with  an  amalgam 
of  mercury  and  gold,  putting  it  into  a  gentle, 
steady  fire,  until  the  mercury  had  evaporated, 
leaving  only  the  dull  gold  in  an  even  deposit 
on  the  surfaces.  Then  the  finishing,  the 
burnishing  of  the  high  lights,  and  the 
cleaning  of  the  portions  which  were  to 
remain  duU.  Sometimes  the  gilding  of  a 
piece  failed,  and  had  to  be  begun  again,  and 
there  was  endless  trouble  in  saving  the  gold, 
as  well  as  in  preventing  the  workmen  from 
stealing  the  amalgam.  It  was  slow  and 
troublesome  work,  and  Marzio  cared  little 
for  it,  though  his  artistic  instinct  forbade  him 
from  allowing  it  to  leave  the  workshop  until 
it  had  been  perfected  to  the  highest  degree. 

At  present  the  artist  stood  in  the  out«r 
room  among  the  wrapped  pieces,  his  pipe  in 
his  mouth  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  A 
moment  after  Gianbattista  had  entered,  two 
carts  rolled  up  to  the  door  and  the  loading 
began. 

"  Take  the  drills  and  some  screws  to  spare," 
said  Marzio,  looking  into  the  bag  of  tools  the 
foreman  had  prepared.  "  One  can  never  tell 
in  these  monstrous  things." 

"  It  will  be  the  first  time,  if  we  have  to 
drill  a  new  hole  after  you  have  fitted  a  piece 
of  work,  Maestro  Marzio,"  answered  the 
foreman,  who  had  an  unlimited  admiration 
for  his  master's  genius  and  foresight. 

"  Never  mind ;  do  as  I  tell  you.  We  m&y 
all  make  mistakes  in  this  world,"  returned 
the  artist,  giving  utterance  to  a  moral  senti- 
ment which  did  not  influence  him  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  workshop.  The  workman 
obeyed,  and  added  the  requisite  instruments 
to  the  furnishing  of  his  leather  bag. 

"And  be  careful,  Tista,"  added  Mando, 
turning  to  the  apprentice.  "  Look  to  the 
sockets  in  the  marble  when  you  place  the 
large  pieces.  Measure  them  with  your  com- 
pass, you  know ;  if  they  are  too  loose  you 
have  the  thin  plates  of  brass  to  pack  them  ; 
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if  they  are  tight,  file  away,  but  finish  and 
smooth  it  well.  Don't  leave  anything  rough." 

Gianbattista  nodded  as  he  lent  a  helping 
hand  to  the  workmen  who  were  carrying  the 
heavy  pieces  to  the  carts. 

"Will  you  come  to  the  church  before 
night  1"  he  asked. 

**  Perhaps.  I  cannot  tell.  I  am  very  busy." 

In  ten  minutes  the  pieces  were  all  piled 
upon  the  two  vehicles,  and  Gianbattista 
strode  away  on  foot  with  the  workmen.  He 
liad  not  thought  of  changing  his  dress,  and 
had  merely  thrown  an  old  overcoat  over  his 
grey  woollen  blouse.  For  the  time,  he  was 
an  artisan  at  work.  When  working  hours 
were  over,  and  on  Sundays,  he  loved  to  put  on 
the  stiff  high  collar  and  the  checked  clothes 
which  suggested  the  garments  of  the  English 
tourist.  He  was  then  a  different  person,  and, 
in  accoi*dance  with  the  change,  he  would  smoke 
a  cigarette  and  pull  his  cuffs  over  his  hands, 
like  a  real  gentleman,  adjusting  the  angle  of 
his  hat  from  time  to  time,  and  glancing  at 
his  reflection  in  the  shop  windows  as  he  passed 
along.  But  work  was  work ;  it  was  a  pity  to 
spoil  good  clothes  with  handling  tools  and 
castings,  and  jostling  against  the  men,  and, 
moreover,  the  change  affected  his  nature.  He 
could  not  handle  a  hammer  or  a  chisel  when 
he  felt  like  a  real  gentleman,  and  when  he 
felt  like  an  artisan  he  must  enjoy  the  liberty 
of  being  able  to  tuck  up  his  sleeves  and  work 
with  a  will.  At  the  present  moment,  too,  he 
was  proud  of  being  in  sole  charge  of  the  work, 
and  he  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  fine 
thing  it  would  be  to  be  married  to  Lucia  and 
to  be  the  master  of  the  workshop.  With  the 
sanguine  enthusiasm  of  a  very  young  man 
who  loves  his  occupation,  he  put  his  whole 
soul  into  what  he  was  to  do,  assured  that 
every  skilful  stroke  of  the  hammer,  every 
difficulty  overcome,  brought  him  nearer  to 
the  woman  he  loved. 

Marzio  entered  the  inner  studio  when 
Gianbattista  was  gone,  leaving  a  boy  who 
was  learning  to  cut  little  files — the  prelimi- 
nary to  the  chiseller's  profession — in  charge 
of  the  outer  workshop.  The  artist  shut  him- 
self in  and  bolted  the  door,  glad  to  be  alone 
with  the  prospect  of  not  being  disturbed 
(luring  the  whole  afternoon.  He  seemed  not 
to  hesitate  about  the  work  he  intended  to  do, 
for  he  immediately  took  in  hand  the  crucifix, 
laid  it  upon  the  table,  and  began  to  study  it, 
using  a  lense  from  time  to  time  as  he  scruti- 
nised each  detail.  His  rough  hair  fell  forward 
over  his  forehead,  and  his  shoulders  rounded 
themselves  till  he  looked  almost  deformed. 

He  had  suffered  very  strong  emotions 
during  the  last  twenty-four  hours — enough 


to  have  destroyed  the  steadiness  of  an  ordi- 
nary man's  hand  ;  but  with  Marzio  manual 
skill  was  the  first  habit  of  nature,  and  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  find  a  mental  im- 
pression which  could  shake  his  physical 
nerves.  His  mind,  however,  worked  rapidly 
and  almost  fiercely  while  his  eyes  searched  the 
minute  lines  of  the  work  he  was  examining. 

Uppermost  in  his  thoughts  was  a  confused 
sense  of  himiiliation  and  of  exasperation 
against  his  brother.  The  anger  he  felt  had 
nearly  been  expressed  in  a  murderous  deed 
not  more  than  two  or  three  hours  earlier,  and 
the  wish  to  strike  was  still  present  in  his 
mind.  He  twisted  his  lips  into  an  ugly 
smile  as  he  recalled  the  scene  in  every  detail ; 
but  the  termination  was  different  from  the 
reality  and  more  in  accordance  with  his  feel- 
ings. He  realised  again  the  moment  when 
he  had  held  the  sharp  instrument  over  his 
brother's  head,  and  the  thought  which  had 
then  passed  so  rapidly  through  his  brain  re- 
curred again  with  increased  clearness.  He 
remembered  that  beneath  the  iron-bound  box 
in  the  comer  there  was  a  trap-door  which 
descended  to  the  unused  cellar,  for  his  work- 
shop had  in  former  times  been  a  wineshop, 
and  he  had  hired  the  cellar  with  it.  One 
sharp  blow  would  have  done  the  business.  A 
few  quick  movements  and  Paolo's  body  would 
have  been  thrown  down  the  dark  steps  be- 
neath, the  trap  closed  again,  the  safe  replaced 
in  its  position.  It  was  eleven  o'clock  then, 
or  thereabouts.  He  would  have  sent  the 
workmen  to  their  dinner,  and  would  have 
returned  to  the  inner  studio.  They  would 
have  supposed  afterwards  that  Don  Paolo 
had  left  the  place  with  him.  He  would  have 
gone  home  and  would  have  said  that  Paolo 
had  left  him — or,  no — he  would  have  said 
that  Paolo  had  not  been  there,  for  some  one 
might  see  him  leave  the  workshop  alone.  In 
the  night  he  would  have  returned,  his  family 
thinking  he  had  gone  to  meet  his  friends,  as 
he  often  did.  When  the  streets  were  quiet 
he  would  have  carried  the  body  away  upon 
the  handcart  that  stood  in  the  entry  of  the 
outer  room.  It  was  not  far — scarcely  three 
hundred  yards,  allowing  for  the  turnings — to 
the  place  where  the  Via  Montella  ends  in 
mud  bank  by  the  dark  river.  A  deserted 
neighbourhood,  too — a  turn  to  the  left,  the 
low  trees  of  the  Piazza  de'  Branca,  the  dark, 
short,  straight  street  to  the  water.  At  one 
o'clock  after  midnight  who  was  stirring  ?  It 
would  all  have  been  so  simple,  so  terribly 
effectual. 

And  then  there  would  have  been  no  more 
Paolo,  no  more  domestic  annoyances,  no  more 
of  the  priest's  smooth-faced  disapprobations 
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and  perpetual  opposition  in  the  house.  He 
would  have  soon  brought  Maria  Luisa  and 
Lucia  to  reason.  What  could  they  do  with- 
out the  support  of  Paolo  ?  They  were  only 
women  after  all.  As  for  Gianbattista,  if 
once  the  poisonous  influence  of  Paolo  were 
removed — and  how  surely  removed  ! — Mar- 
zio's  lips  twisted  as  though  he  were  tasting 
the  sourness  of  failure,  like  an  acid  fruit — if 
once  the  priest  were  gone,  Gianbattista 
would  come  back  to  his  old  ways,  to  his  old 
scorn  of  priests  in  general,  of  churches,  of 
oppression,  of  everything  that  Marzio  hated. 
He  might  marry  Lucia  then,  and  be  welcome. 
After  all,  he  was  a  finer  fellow  for  the  pretty 
girl  than  Crasparo  Camesecchi,  with  his  claw 
fingers  and  his  vinegar  salad.  That  was  only 
a  farce,  that  proposal  about  the  lawyer — the 
real  thing  was  to  get  rid  of  Paolo.  There 
could  be  no  healthy  liberty  of  thought  in  the 
house  while  this  fellow  was  sneaking  in  and 
out  at  all  hours.  Tumble  Paolo  into  a  quiet 
grave — into  the  river  with  a  sackful  of  old 
castings  at  his  neck — there  would  be  peace 
then,  and  freedom.  Marzio  ground  his  teeth 
as  he  thought  how  nearly  he  had  done  the 
thing,  and  how  miserably  he  had  failed.  It 
had  been  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  and 
the  details  had  appeared  clear  at  once  to  his 
mind.  Going  over  them  he  found  that  he 
had  not  been  mistaken.  If  Paolo  came  again 
and  he  had  the  chance,  he  would  do  it.  It 
was  perhaps  all  the  better  that  he  had  found 
time  to  weigh  the  matter. 

But  would  Paolo  come  again  I  Would  he 
ever  trust  himself  alone  in  the  workshop) 
Had  he  guessed,  when  he  turned  so  suddenly 
and  saw  the  weapon  in  the  air,  that  the  blow 
was  on  the  very  point  of  descending  1  Or  had 
he  been  deceived  by  the  clumsy  excuse  Marzio 
had  made  about  the  sun  shining  in  his  eyes  1 

He  had  remained  calm,  or  Marzio  tried  to 
think  so.  But  the  artist  himself  had  been 
so  much  moved  during  the  minutes  that  fol- 
lowed that  he  could  hardly  feel  sure  of  Paolo's 
behaviour.  It  was  a  chilling  thought,  that 
Paolo  might  have  understood  and  might  have 
gone  away  feeling  that  his  life  had  been  saved 
almost  by  a  miracle.  He  would  not  come 
back,  the  cunning  priest,  in  that  case ;  he 
would  not  risk  his  precious  skin  in  such  com- 
pany. It  was  not  to  be  expected — a  priest 
was  only  human,  after  all,  like  any  other 
man.  Marzio  cursed  his  ill  luck  again  as  he 
bent  over  his  work.  What  a  moment  this 
would  be  if  Paolo  would  take  it  into  his  head 
to  make  another  visit  I  Even  the  men  were 
gone.  He  would  send  the  one  boy  who  re- 
mained to  the  church  where  Gianbattista  was 
working,  with  a  message.     They  would  be 


alone  then,  he  and  Paolo.  The  priest  might 
scream  and  call  for  help — the  thick  walls 
would  not  let  any  sound  through  them.  It 
would  be  even  better  than  in  the  morning, 
when  he  had  lost  his  opportunity  by  a  moment, 
by  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

**  They  say  hell  is  paved  with  good  inten- 
tions —  or  lost  opportunities,"  muttered 
Marzio.  "  1  will  send  Paolo  with  the  next 
opportunity  to  help  in  the  paving." 

He  laughed  softly  at  his  grim  joke,  and 
bent  lower  over  the  crucifix.  By  this  time 
he  had  determined  what  to  do,  for  his  reflec- 
tions had  not  interfered  with  his  occupation. 
Removing  two  tiny  silver  screws  which  fitted 
with  the  utmost  exactness  in  the  threads,  he 
loosened  the  figure  from  the  cross,  removed 
the  latter  to  a  shelf  on  the  wall,  and  return- 
ing laid  the  statue  on  a  soft  leathern  pad, 
surrounding  it  with  sand-bags  till  it  was 
propped  securely  in  the  position  he  required. 
Then  he  took  a  very  small  chisel,  adjusted  it 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  tapped  upon  it 
with  the  round  wooden  handle  of  his  little 
hammer.  At  each  touch  he  examined  the 
surface  with  his  lens  to  assure  himself  that 
he  was  making  the  improvement  he  contem- 
plated. It  was  very  delicate  work,  and  as 
he  did  it  he  felt  a  certain  pride  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  he  could  not  have  detected  the  place 
where  improvement  was  possible  when  he  had 
worked  upon  the  piece  ten  years  ago.  He 
found  it  now,  in  the  infinitesimal  touches 
upon  the  expression  of  the  face,  in  the  minute 
increase  in  the  depressions  and  accentuated 
lines  in  the  anatomy  of  the  figure.  As  he 
went  over  each  portion  he  became  more  and 
more  certain  that  though  he  could  not  at 
present  do  better  in  the  way  of  idea  and 
general  execution,  he  had  nevertheless  gained 
in  subtle  knowledge  of  effects  and  in  skill  of 
handling  the  chisel  upon  very  delicate  points. 
The  certainty  gave  him  the  real  satisfaction 
of  legitimate  pride.  He  knew  that  he  had 
reached  the  zenith  of  his  capacities.  His  old 
wish  to  keep  the  crucifix  for  himself  began 
to  return. 

If  he  disposed  of  Paolo  he  might  keep  his 
work.  Only  Paolo  had  seen  it.  The  absurd 
want  of  logic  in  the  conclusion  did  not  strike 
him.  He  had  not  pledged  himself  to  his 
brother  to  give  this  particular  crucifix  to  the 
cardinal,  and  if  he  had,  he  could  easily  have 
found  a  reason  for  keeping  it  back.  But  he 
was  too  much  accustomed  to  think  that  Paolo 
was  always  in  the  way  of  his  wishes,  to  look 
at  so  simple  a  matter  in  such  a  simple  light. 

"  It  is  strange,"  he  said  to  himself.  **  The 
smallest  things  seem  to  point  to  it.  If  he 
would  only  come  I " 
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Again  his  mind  returhed  to  the  contemplar 
tion  of  the  deed,  and  again  he  reviewed  all 
the  circumstances  necessary  for  its  safe  execu- 
tion. What  an  inspiration,  he  thought,  and 
what  a  pity  it  had  not  found  shape  in  fact  at 
the  very  moment  when  it  had  presented  itself  ! 
He  considered  why  he  had  never  thought  of 
it  before,  in  all  the  years,  as  a  means  of  free- 
ing himself  effectually  from  the  despotism  he 
detested.  It  was  a  despotism,  he  reflected, 
and  no  other  word  expressed  it.  He  recalled 
many  scenes  in  his  home,  in  which  Paolo  had 
interfered.  He  remembered  how  one  Sunday, 
in  the  af  temoon,  they  had  all  been  together 
before  going  to  walk  in  the  Corso  and  he  had 
undertaken  to  demonstrate  to  Maria  Luisa 
and  Lucia  the  folly  of  wasting  time  in  going 
to  church  on  Sundays.  He  had  argued  gently 
and  reasonably,  he  thought.  But  suddenly 
Paolo  had  interrupted  him,  saying  that  he 
would  not  allow  Marzio  to  compare  a  church 
to  a  circus,  nor  priests  to  mountebanks  and 
tight-rope  dancers.  Why  noti  Then  the 
women  had  begun  to  scream  and  cry,  and  to 
talk  of  his  blasphemous  language  until  he 
could  not  hear  hunself  speak.  It  was  Paolo's 
fault.  If  Paolo  had  not  been  there  the 
women  would  have  listened  patiently  enough, 
and  would  doubtless  have  reaped  some  good 
from  his  reasonable  discourse.  On  another 
occasion  Marzio  had  declared  that  Lucia 
should  never  be  taught  anything  about 
Christianity,  that  the  definition  of  God  was 
Beason,  that  Garibaldi  had  baptised  one 
child  in  the  name  of  Reason  and  that-  he, 
Marzio,  could  baptise  another  quite  as  effec- 
tually. Paolo  had  interfered,  and  Maria 
Luisa  had  screamed.  The  contest  had  lasted 
nearly  a  month,  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
Marzio  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  the 
uneven  contest,  vowing  vengeance  in  some 
other  shape  for  the  future. 

Many  and  many  such  scenes  rose  to  his 
memory,  and  in  every  one  Paolo  was  the 
opposer,  the  enemy  of  his  peace,  the  champion 
of  all  that  he  hated  and  despised.  In  great 
things  and  small  his  brother  had  been  his 
antagonist  from  his  early  manhood,  through 
eighteen  years  of  married  life  to  the  present 
day.  And  yet,  without  Paolo  he  could  hardly 
have  hoped  to  find  himself  in  his  present 
state  of  fortune. 

This  was  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  his 
humiliation  in  his  own  eyes.  With  such  a 
character  as  his,  it  is  eminently  true  that  it 
is  harder  to  forgive  a  benefit  than  an  injury. 
He  might  have  felt  less  bitterly  against  his 
brother  if  he  had  not  received  at  his  hands 
the  orders  and  commissions  which  had  turned 
into  solid  money  in  the  bank.     It  was  hard 


to  face  Paolo,  knowing  that  he  owed  two 
thirds  of  his  fortune  to  such  a  source.  If  he 
could  get  rid  of  the  priest  he  would  be  relieved 
at  once  from  the  biirden  of  this  annoyance,  of 
this  financial  subjection,  as  well  of  all  that 
embittered  his  life.  He  pictured  to  himself 
his  wife  and  daughter  listening  respectfully 
to  his  harangues  and  beginning  to  practise 
his  principles,  Gianbattista,  an  eloquent 
member  of  the  society  in  the  inner  room  of 
the  old  inn,  reformed,  purged  from  his  sneak- 
ing fondness  for  Paolo — since  Paolo  would  not 
be  in  the  world  any  longer — and  ultimately 
married  to  Lucia,  the  father  of  children  who 
should  all  be  baptised  in  the  name  of  Reason, 
and  the  worthy  successor  of  himself,  Marzio 
Pandolfi. 

Scrutinising  the  statue  under  his  lens,  he 
detected  a  slight  imperfection  in  the  place 
where  one  of  the  sharp  thorns  touched  the 
silver  forehead  of  the  beautiful,  tortured 
head.  He  looked  about  for  a  tool  fine  enough 
for  the  work,  but  none  suited  his  wants.  He 
took  up  the  long  fine-pointed  punch  he  had 
thrown  back  upon  the  table  after  the  scene 
in  the  morning.  It  was  too  long,  and  over 
sharp,  but  by  tinning  it  sideways  it  would  do 
the  work  under  his  dexterous  fingers. 

**  Strange ! ''  he  muttered,  as  he  tapped 
upon  the  tool.     *'  It  is  like  a  consecration  ! " 

When  he  had  made  the  stroke  he  dropped 
the  instrument  into  the  pocket  of  his  blouse, 
as  though  fearing  to  lose  it.  He  had  no 
occasion  to  use  it  again,  thpugh  he  went  on 
with  his  work  during  another  hour. 

The  thoughts  which  had  passed  through 
his  brain  recurred,  and  did  not  diminish  in 
clearness.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  as  though 
the  passing  impulse  of  the  morning  had  grown 
during  those  short  hours  into  a  settled  and 
unchangeable  resolution.  Once  he  rose  from 
his  stool  and  going  to  the  comer  dragged 
away  the  iron-bound  safe  from  its  place.  A 
rusty  ring  lay  fiat  in  a  little  hollow  in  the 
surface  of  the  trap-door.  Marzio  bent  over 
it  with  a  pale  face  and  gleaming  eyes.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  though,  if  he  looked  round, 
he  should  see  Paolo's  body  lying  on  the.  fioor, 
ready  to  be  dropped  into  the  space  below. 
He  raised  the  wood  and  set  the  trap  back 
-against  the  wall,  peering  down  into  the  black 
depths.  A  damp  smell  came  up  to  his 
nostrils  from  the  moist  staircase.  He  struck 
a  match,  and  held  it  into  the  opening,  to  see 
in  what  direction  the  stairs  led  down. 

Something  moved  behind  him  and  made  a 
little  noise.  With  a  short  cry  of  horror 
Marzio  sprang  back  from  the  opening  and 
looked  round.  It  was  as  though  the  body  of 
the  murdered  man  had  stirred  upon  the  floor. 
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His  overstrained  imagination  terrified  him 
and  his  eyes  started  from  his  head.  He 
examined  the  hench  and  saw  the  cause  of  the 
sound  in  a  moment.  The  silver  Christ,  un- 
steadily propped  in  the  position  he  had  just 
placed  it,  had  fallen  upon  one  side  of  the 
pad  by  its  own  weight. 

Marzio's  heart  still  beat  desperately  as  he 
went  back  to  the  hole  and  carefully  reclosed 
the  trap-door,  dragging  the  heavy  safe  to  its 
position  over  the  ring.  Trembling  violently, 
he  sat  down  upon  his  stool  and  wiped  the 
cold  perspiration  from  his  forehead.  Then, 
as  he  laid  the  figure  upon  the  cushion,  he 
glanced  uneasily  behind  him  and  at  the 
comer. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

GiANBATTiSTA  reached  the  church  in  which 
he  was  to  do  his  work  and  superintend  the 
unloading  of  the  carts.  It  was  but  a  little 
after  one  o'clock,  and  he  expected  to  succeed 
in  putting  up  the  grating  before  night.  The 
pieces  were  carefully  carried  to  the  chapel 
where  they  were  to  be  placed,  and  laid  down 
in  the  order  in  which  they  would  be  needed. 
It  took  a  long  time  to  arrange  them,  and  the 
apprentice  was  glad  he  had  advised  Maria 
Luisa  and  Lucia  to  come  late.  It  would  have 
wearied  them,  he  reflected,  to  assist  at  the 
endless  fitting  and  screwing  of  the  joints, 
and  they  would  have  had  no  impression  of 
the  whole  until  they  were  tired  of  looking  at 
the  details. 

For  hours  he  laboured  with  the  men,  not 
allowing  anything  to  be  done  without  his 
supervision,  and  doing  more  himself  than 
any  of  the  workmen.  He  grew  hot  and 
interested  as  the  time  went  on,  and  he  began 
to  doubt  whether  the  work  could  be  finished 
before  sunset.  The  workmen  themselves, 
who  preferred  a  job  of  this  kind  to  the 
regular  occupation  of  the  studio,  seemed  in 
no  hurry,  though  they  did  what  was  expected 
of  them  quietly  and  methodicaUy.  Each  one 
of  them  was  calculating,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  length  of  time  needed  to  drive  a  screw, 
to  lift  a  piece  into  position,  to  finish  oft  a 
shank  till  it  fitted  closely  in  the  prepared 
socket.  Half  an  hour  wasted  by  driblets 
to  day,  would  ensure  them  for  the  morrow 
the  diversion  of  an  hour  or  two  in  coming  to 
tho  church  and  returning  from  it. 

From  time  to  time  Gianbattista  glanced 
towards  the  door,  and  as  the  hours  advanced 
his  look  took  the  same  direction  more  often. 
At  last,  as  the  rays  of  the  evening  sun  fell 
through  the  western  window,  he  heard  steps. 


and  was  presently  rewarded  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Signora  Pandolfi,  followed  closely 
by  Lucia.  They  greeted  Gianbattista  from 
a  distance,  for  the  church  being  under  repairs 
was  closed  to  the  public,  and  had  not  been  in 
use  for  years,  so  that  the  sound  of  voices  did 
not  seem  unnatural  -nor  irreverent. 

"It  is  not  finished,''  said  Gianbattista, 
coming  forward  to  meet  them ;  "  but  you  can 
see  what  it  will  be  like.  Another  hour  will 
be  enough." 

At  that  moment  Don  Paolo  suddenly  ap- 
peared, walking  fast  up  the  aisle  in  pursuit 
of  the  two  women.  They  all  greeted  him 
with  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"  Eh  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  you  are  astonished 
to  see  me )  I  was  passing  and  saw  yoii  go 
in,  and  as  I  knew  about  the  grating,  I 
guessed  what  you  came  for  and  followed 
you.     Is  Marzio  here  ]  " 

"  No,"  answered  Gianbattista.  "  He  said 
he  might  perhaps  come,  but  I  doubt  it.  I 
fancy  he  wants  to  be  alone." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Don  Paolo  thoughtfully, 
**  I  dare  say  he  wants  to  be  alone." 

"  He  has  had  a  good  many  emotions  to- 
day," remarked  Gianbattista.  **  We  shall  see 
how  he  will  be  this  evening.  Of  course,  you 
have  heard  the  news,  Don  Paolo  ?  Besides, 
you  see  I  am  at  work,  so  that  tho  first  great 
difference  has  been  settled.  Lucia  managed 
it — she  has  an  eloquence,  that  young  lady  I 
She  could  preach  better  than  you,  Don  Paolo." 

"  She  is  a  little  angel,"  exclaimed  the 
priest,  tapping  his  niece's  dark  cheek  with 
his  white  hand. 

"  That  is  four  to-day ! "  cried  Lucia » 
laughing.  '*  First  mamma,  then  papa — figure 
to  yourself  papa  !  —  then  Tista,  and  now 
Uncle  Paolo.  Eh !  if  the  wings  don't  grow 
before  the  Ave  Maria " 

She  broke  off  with  a  pretty  motion  of  her 
shoulders,  showing  her  white  teeth  and 
turning  to  look  at  Gianbattista.  Then  the 
young  man  took  them  to  see  the  grating.  A 
good  portion  of  it  was  put  up,  and  it  pro- 
duced a  good  effect.  The  whole  thing  was 
about  ten  or  twelvo  feet  high,  consisting  of 
widely-set  gilt  bars,  between  which  were 
fastened  large  arabesques  and  scrolls.  On 
each  side  of  the  gate,  in  the  middle,  an  angel 
supported  a  metal  drapery,  of  which  the 
folds  were  in  reality  of  separate  pieces,  but 
which,  as  it  now  appeared,  all  screwed  to- 
gether in  its  place,  had  a  very  free  and  light 
effect.  It  was  work  of  a  conventional  kind 
and  of  a  conventional  school,  but  even  here 
Marzio's  great  talent  had  shown  itself  in  his 
rare  knowledge  and  effects  and  free  modelling ; 
the  high  lights  were  carefully  chosen  and 
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followed  out,  and  the  deep  8hadows  of  the 
folds  in  dull  gold  gave  a  richness  to  the 
drapery  not  often  found  in  this  species  of 
decoration.  The  figiii*es  of  the  angels  too, 
were  done  by  an  artist's  hand — conventional, 
like  the  rest,  but  free  from  heaviness  or 
anatomical  defects. 

*'  It  is  not  bad,"  said  Don  Paolo,  in  a  tone 
"which  surprised  every  one.  He  was  not  often 
slow  to  praise  his  brother's  work. 

"How,  not  badi  Is  that  all  you  sayl" 
asked  Gianbattista  in  considerable  astonish- 
ment. He  felt,  too,  that  as  Marzio  and  he 
worked  together,  he  deserved  some  part  of 
the  credit.  "  It  is  church  decoration  of  course, 
and  not  a  *  piece '  as  we  say,  but  I  would  like 
to  see  anybody  do  better." 

"  Well,  well,  Tista,  forgive  me,"  he  an- 
swered. "The  fact  is,  Marzio  showed  me 
something  to-day  so  wonderful  that  I  see  no 
beauty  in  anything  else — or,  at  least,  not  so 
much  beauty  as  I  ought  to  see.  I  went  in 
to  find  him  again,  you  know,  just  as  Lucia 
was  leaving,  and  he  showed  me  a  crucifix — a 
marvel,  a  wonder  ! — he  said  he  had  had  it  a 
long  time,  put  away  in  a  box." 

"  I  never  saw  it,"  said  Tista. 

"  I  did  !  "  exclaimed  Lucia.  She  regretted 
the  words  as  soon  as  she  had  spoken  them, 
and  bit  her  lip.  She  had  not  told  her 
mother  what  she  had  told  Gianbattista. 

"When  did  you  see  iti  Is  it  so  very 
beautiful ! "  asked  the  Signora  Pandolfi. 

"  Oh,  I  only  saw  it  through  the  door,  when 
I  went,"  she  answered  quickly.  "  The  door 
was  open,  but  I  knocked  and  I  saw  him  hide 
it.  But  I  think  it  was  very  fine — splendid  I 
What  did  you  talk  about.  Uncle  Paolo?  You 
have  not  told  us  about  your  visit.  I  whis- 
pered to  you  that  everything  was  settled, 
but  you  looked  as  though  you  did  not  under- 
stand.    What  did  you  say  to  each  other  ?" 

"Oh,  nothing — nothing  of  any  importance," 
said  Don  Paolo  in  some  embairassment.  He 
suddenly  recollected  that,  owing  to  his  bro- 
ther's strange  conduct,  he  had  left  the  studio 
without  saying  a  word  about  the  errand 
which  had  brought  him.  "Nothing,"  he 
repeated.  "We  talked  about  the  crucifix, 
and  Marzio  gave  a  very  long  explanation  of 
the  way  it  was  made.  Besides,  as  Lucia  says, 
she  had  told  me  that  everything  was  settled, 
and  Marzio  spoke  very  quietly." 

This  was  literally  true.  Marzio's  words 
had  been  gentle  enough.  It  was  his  action 
that  had  at  first  startled  Don  Paolo,  and 
afterwards  set  him  thinking  and  reflecting 
on  the  events  of  those  few  minutes.  But 
he  would  not  for  anything  in  the  world  have 
allowed  any  of  his  three  companions  to  know 


what  had  happened.  He  was  himself  not 
sure.  Marzio  had  excused  the  position  of 
his  hand  by  saying  that  the  sun  was  in  his 
eyes.  There  was  something  else  in  his  eyes, 
thought  Paolo;  a  look  of  hatred  and  of 
eager  desire  for  blood  which  it  was  horrible 
to  remember.  Perhaps  he  ought  not  to 
remember  it,  for  he  might  be  mistaken  after 
all,  and  it  was  a  great  sin  to  suspect  any  one 
of  wishing  to  commit  such  a  crime ;  but 
nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  his  desii*e  that 
it  might  not  have  been  true.  Den  Paolo  w^as 
conscious  of  having  received  the  impression, 
and  he  was  sure  that  it  had  not  been  the 
result  of  any  foolish  fright.  He  was  not  a 
cowardly  man,  and  although  his  physical 
courage  had  rarely  been  put  to  the  test,  no 
one  knew  him  would  have  charged  him  with 
the  contemptible  timidity  which  imagines 
danger  gratuitously,  and  is  afraid  where  no 
fear  is.  He  was  of  a  better  temper  than 
Marzio,  who  had  l>een  startled  so  terribly 
by  a  slight  noise  when  his  back  was  turned. 
And  yet  he  had  been  profoundly  affected  by 
the  scene  of  the  morning,  and  had  not  yet 
entirely  recovered  his  serenity. 

Lucia  noticed  the  tone  of  his  answer  and 
suspected  that  something  had  happened, 
though  her  suspicion  took  a  direction  exactly 
opposed  to  the  fact.  She  remembered  what 
she  had  seen  herself,  and  recalling  the  fact 
that  Paolo  had  entered  the  workshop  just  as 
she  was  leaving  it,  she  saw  nothing  un- 
natural in  the  supposition  that  her  father's 
conversation  with  her  uncle  had  taken  a  reli- 
gious tone.  She  used  the  word  religion 
to  express  to  herself  what  she  meant.  She 
thought  it  quite  possible  that  after  Marzio 
had  been  so  suddenly  softened,  and  evidently 
affected,  by  her  own  fainting  fit,  and  aft^ 
having  been  absorbed  in  some  sort  of  devo- 
tional meditation,  he  might  have  spoken  of 
his  feelings  to  Don  Paolo,  who  in  his  turn 
would  have  seized  the  opportunity  for  work- 
ing upon  his  brother's  mind.  Paolo,  she 
thought,  would  naturally  not  care  to  speak 
lightly  of  such  an  occurrence,  and  his  some- 
what constrained  manner  at  the  present 
moment  might  be  attributed  to  this  cause. 
To  prevent  any  further  questions  from  her 
mother  or  Gianbattista,  Lucia  interposed. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  he  seemed  very  quiet. 
He  hardly  spoke  at  dinner.  But  Tista  says 
he  may  perhaps  be  here  before  long,  and  then 
we  shall  know." 

It  was  not  very  clear  what  was  to  be 
known,  and  Lucia  hastened  to  direct  their 
attention  to  the  new  grating.  Gianbattista 
returned  to  work  with  the  men,  and  the  two 
women  and   Don   Paolo  stood   looking  on, 
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occasionally  shifting  their  position  to  get  a 
better  view  of  the  work.  Gianbattista  was 
mounted  upon  a  ladder  which  leaned  against 
one  of  the  marble  pillars  at  the  entrance  of 
the  side  chapel  closed  by  the  grating.  A 
heavy  piece  of  arabesque  work'  had  just  been 
got  into  its  place,  and  was  tied  with  cords 
while  the  young  man  ran  a  screw  through 
the  prepared  holes  to  fasten  one  side  of  the 
fragment  to  the  bar.  He  was  awkwardly 
placed,  but  he  had  sent  the  men  to  uncover 
and  clean  the  last  pieces,  at  a  little  distance 
from  where  he  was  at  work.  The  three 
visitors  observed  him  with  interest,  probably 
remarking  to  themselves  that  it  must  need 
good  nerves  to  maintain  one's  self  in  such  a 
position.  Don  Paolo,  especially,  was  more 
nervous  than  the  rest,  owing,  perhaps,  to  what 
had  occurred  in  the  morning.  All  at  once, 
as  he  watched  Gianbattista's  twisted  attitude, 
as  the  apprentice  strained  himself  and  turned 
80  as  to  drive  the  screw  effectually,  the  foot 
of  the  ladder  seemed  to  move  a  little  on  the 
smooth  marble  pavement.  With  a  quick 
movement  Don  Paolo  stepped  forward,  with 
the  intention  of  grasping  the  ladder. 

Hearing  the  sound  of  rapid  steps,  Gianbat- 
tista turned  his  head  and  a  part  of  his  body 
to  see  what  had  happened.  The  sudden 
movement  shifted  the  weight,  and  definitely 
destroyed  the  balance  of  the  ladder.  With 
a  sharp  screech,  like  that  of  a  bad  pencil 
scratclung  on  a  slate,  the  lower  ends  of  the 
uprights  slipped  outward  from  the  pillar. 
Gianbattista  clutched  at  the  metal  bars 
desperately,  but  the  long  screw-driver  in  his 
hands  impeded  him,  and  he  misled  his  hold. 

Don  Paolo,  the  sound  of  whose  step  had  at 
first  made  the  young  man  turn,  and  had  thus 
probably  precipitated  the  accident,  sprang  for- 
ward, threw  himself  under  the  falling  ladder, 
and  grasped  it  with  all  his  might.  But  it  was 
too  late.  Gianbattista  was  heavy,  and  the 
whole  ladder  with  his  weight  upon  it  had 
gained  too  much  impetus  to  be  easily  stopped 
by  one  man.  With  a  loud  crash  he  fell  with 
the  wooden  frame  upon  the  smooth  marble 
floor.  Rolling  to  one  side,  Gianbattista  leapt 
to  his  feet,  dazed  but  apparently  unhurt. 

The  priest  lay  motionless  in  a  distorted 
position  under  the  ladder,  his  head  bent 
almost  beneath  his  body,  and  one  arm  pro- 
jecting upon  the  pavement,  seemingly  twisted 
in  its  socket,  the  palm  upward?.  -The  long 
white  fingers  twitched  convulsively  once  or 
twice  and  then  were  still.  It  was  all  the 
affair  of  a  moment.  Maria  Luisa  screamed 
and  leaned  against  the  pillar  for  support, 
while  Lucia  ran  forward  and  knelt  beside  the 
injured  man.     Gianbattista,  whose  life  had 


probably  been  saved  by  Don  Paolo's  quick 
action,  was  dragging  away  the  great  ladder, 
and  the  workmen  came  running  up  in  confu- 
sion to  see  what  had  happened. 

It  seemed  as  though  Marzio's  wish  had 
been  accomplished  without  his  agency.  A 
deadly  livid  colour  overspread  the  priest's 
i^fined  features,  and  as  they  lifted  him  his 
limp  limbs  hung  down  as  though  the  vitality 
would  never  return  to  them — all  except  the 
left  arm,  which  was  turned  stiffly  out  and 
seemed  to  refuse  to  hang  down  with  the  rest. 
It  was  dislocated  at  the  shoulder. 

A  scene  of  indescribable  confusion  fol- 
lowed, in  which  Gianbattista  alone  seemed 
to' maintain  some  semblance  of  coolness.  The 
rest  all  spoke  and  cried  at  once.  Maria 
Luisa  and  Lucia  knelt  beside  the  body  where 
they  had  laid  it  on  the  steps  of  the  high 
altar,  crying  aloud,  kissing  the  white  hands 
and  beating  their  breasts,  praying  aloud, 
sobbing,  and  calling  upon  Paolo  to  speak  to 
them,  all  in  a  breath. 

**  He  is '  dead  as  a  stone,"  said  one  of  the 
workmen  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Eh  !  He  is  in  Paradise,"  said  another, 
kneeling  at  the  priest's  feet  and  rubbing  them. 

"  Take  him  to  the  hospital,  Sor  Tista — " 

"  Better  take  him  home — " 

"  I  will  run  and  call  Sor  Marzio— " 

"There  is  an  apothecary  in  the  next 
street." 

"  A  doctor  is  better — apothecaries  are  aU 
murderers." 

Gianbattista,  very  pale,  but  collected  and 
steady,  pushed  the  men  gently  away  from 
the  body. 

"  Cart  miei,  my  dear  fellows,"  he  said,  "  he 
may  be  alive.  One  of  you  run  and  get  a 
carriage  to  the  side  door  of  the  sacristy.  The 
rest  of  you  put  the  things  together  and  be 
careful  to  leave  nothing  where  it  can  fall. 
We  will  take  him  to  Sor  Marzio's  house  and 
get  the  best  doctor." 

"  There  is  not  even  a  drop  of  holy  water 
in  the  basins,"  moaned  Maria  Luisa. 

"He  will  go  to  Heaven  without  holy 
water,"  sobbed  Lucia.     "  Oh,  how  good  he 


was- 


Gianbattista  kneeled  down  in  his  turn  and 
tried  to  find  the  pulse  in  the  poor  limp  wrist. 
Then  be  listened  for  the  heart.  He  fancied 
he  could  hear  a  faint  flutter  in  the  breast. 
He  looked  up  and  a  little  colour  came  to  his 
pale  face. 

"  I  think  he  is  alive,"  he  said  to  the  two 
women,  and  then  bent  down  again  and 
listened.  "Yes,"  he  continued  joyfully. 
"The  heart  beats.  Gently — help  me  to 
carry  him  to  the  sacristy ;  get  his  hat  one 
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of  you.  So — carefully — do  not  twist  that 
arm.     I  think  I  see  colour  in  his  cheeks — " 

With  fom*  other  men  Gianbattista  raised 
the  body  and  bore  it  carefully  to  the  sacristy. 
The  cab  was  already  at  the  door,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  poor  Don  Paolo  was  placed  in  it. 
The  hood  was  raised,  and  Maria  Luisa  got  in 
and  sat  supporting  the  drooping  head  upon 
her  broad  bosom.  Lucia  took  the  little  seat 
in  front,  and  Gianbattista  mounted  to  the 
box,  after  directing  the  four  men  to  follow 
in  a  second  cab  as  fast  as  they  could,  to  help 
to  carry  the  priest  up  stairs.  He  sent 
another  in  search  of  a  surgeon. 

"  Do  not  tell  Sor  Marzio — do  not  go  to 
the  workshop,' '  he  said  in  a  last  injunction. 
He  knew  that  Marzio  would  be  of  no  use  in 
such  an  emergency,  and  he  hoped  that  Don 
Paolo  might  be  pronounced  out  of  danger 
before  the  chiseller  knew  anything  of  the 
accident. 

In  half  an  hour  the  injured  man  was  lying 
in  Gianbattista' 8  bed.  It  was  now  evident 
that  he  was  alive,  for  he  breathed  heavily 
and  regularly.  But  the  half-closed  eyes  had 
no  intelligence  in  them,  and  the  slight  flush 
in  the  hollow  cheeks  was  not  natural  to  see. 
The  twisted  arm  still  stuck  out  of  the  bed- 
coverings  in  a  painfully  distorted  attitude. 
The  two  women  and  Gianbattista  stood  by 
the  bedside  in  silence  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  the  surgeon. 

He  came  at  last,  a  quiet-looking  man  of 
middle  age,  with  grizzled  hair  and  a  face 
deeply  pitted  with  the  small-pox.  He  seemed 
to  know  what  he  was  about,  for  he  asked  for 
a  detailed  account  of  the  accident  from  Gian- 
battista while  he  examined  the  patient.  The 
young  man,  who  was  beginning  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  fall  now  that  the  first  excite- 
ment had  subsided,  sat  down  while  he  told 
the  story.  The  surgeon  urged  the  two 
women  to  leave  the  room. 

'*  The  left  arm  is  dislocated  at  the  shoulder 
without  fracture,"  said  the  surgeon.  "  Lend 
me  a  hand,  will  you  ]  Hold  his  body  firmly 
— here  and  here — with  all  your  might,  while 
I  pull  the  joint  into  place.  If  his  head  or 
spine  are  not  injured  the  pain  may  bring  him 
to  consciousness.  That  will  be  a  good  thing. 
Now,  ready — one,  two,  three,  pull ! " 

The  two  men  gave  a  vigorous  jerk,  and  to 
Gianbattista's  surprise  the  arm  fell  back  in 
a  natural  position.  But  the  injured  priest's 
f  eatxures  expressed  no  pain.  He  was  evidently 
quite  unconscious.  A  further  examination 
led  the  surgeon  to  believe  that  the  harm 
was  more  serious.  There  was  a  bad  bruise 
on  one  side  of  the  head,  and  more  than  one 
upon  other  parts  of  the  body. 


"Will  he  live?"  asked  Gianbattista 
faintly,  as  he  sank  back  into  his  chair. 

"  Oh,  yes — probably.  He  is  likely  to  have 
a  brain  fever^  One  cannot  tell.  How  old 
is  her' 

He  asked  one  or  two  other  questions, 
arranging  the  patient's  position  with  skilful 
hands  while  he  talked.  Then  he  asked  for 
paper  and  wrote  a  prescription. 

'*  Nothing  more  can  be  done  for  the 
present,"  he  said,  ''you  should  put  some  ice 
on  his  head,  and  if  he  recovers  consciousness, 
so  as  to  speak  before  -I  come  back,  observe 
what  he  says.  He  may  be  in  a  delirium,  or 
he  may  talk  quite  rationally.  One  cannot 
tell.  Send  for  this  medicine  and  give  it  to 
him  if  he  is  conscious.  Otherwise,  only  keep 
his  head  cool.  I  will  come  back  early  in  the 
evening.  You  are  not  hurt  yourself  1 "  he 
inquired,  looking  at  Gianbattista  curiously. 

"No,  I  am  badly  shaken,  and  my  hands 
are  a  little  cut — that  is  all,"  answered  the 
young  man. 

"  What  a  beautiful  thing  youth  is ! " 
observed  the  surgeon  philosophically,  as  he 
went  away. 

Gianbattista  remained  alone  in  the  sick 
room,  seated  upon  his  chair  by  the  head  of 
the  bed.  With  igixious  interest  and  attention 
he  watched  the  expressionless  face  as  the 
heavy  breath  came  and  went  between  the 
parted  lips.  In  the  distance  he  could  hear 
the  sobbing  and  incoherent  talk  of  the  two 
women,  as  the  doctor  explained  to  them 
Paolo's  condition,  but  he  was  now  too  much 
dazed  to  give  any  thought  to  them.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  Don  Paolo  had  sacrificed 
his  life  for  him,  and  that  he  had  no  other 
duty  than  to  sit  beside  the  bed  and  watch 
his  friend.  All  the  impressions  of  the  after- 
noon were  very  much  confused,  and  the  shock 
of  the  fall  had  told  upon  his  nerves  far  more 
severely  than  he  had  at  first  realised.  His 
limbs  ached  and  his  hands  pained  him ;  at 
the  same  time  he  felt  dizzy,  and  the  outline 
of  Don  Paolo's  face  gi*ew  indistinct  as  he 
watched  it.  He  was  roused  by  the  entry 
of  Lucia,  who  had  hastily  laid  aside  her  hat. 
Her  face  was  pale,  and  her  dark  eyes  were 
swollen  with  tears ;  her  hair  was  in  disorder 
and  was  falling  about  her  neck.  Gianbattista 
instinctively  rose  and  put  his  arm  about  the 
girl's  waist  as  they  stood  together  and  looked 
at  the  sick  man.  He  felt  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  comfort  her. 

"  The  doctor  thinks  he  may  get  well,"  he 
said. 

"  Who  knows,"  she  answered  tearfully,  and 
shook  her  head.  "  Oh,  Tista,  he  was  ovir 
best  friend ! " 
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"  It  was  in  trying  to  save  me — "  said  the 
young  fellow.  But  he  got  no  further.  The 
words  stuck  in  his  throat. 

"  If  he  lives  I  will  be  a  son  to  him  !  "  he 
added  presently.  "  I  will  never  leave  him. 
But  perhaps — perhaps  he  is  too  good  to  live, 
Lucia  1 " 

"  He  must  not  die.  I  will  take  care  of 
him,"  answered  Lucia.  "You  must  pray 
for  him,  Tista,  and  I  will — we  all  will !  " 

"  Eh  !  I  will  try,  but  I  don't  understand 
that  kind  of  thing  as  well  as  you,"  said 
Gianbattista  dolefully.  "  If  you  think  it  is 
of  any  use — " 

"  Of  course  it  is  of  use,  my  heart ;  do  not 
doubt  it,"  replied  the  young  girl  gravely. 
Then  her  features  suddenly  quivered,  she 
turned  away,  and,  hiding  her  face  on  the 
pillow  beside  the  priest's  unconscious  head, 
she  sobbed  as  though  her  heart  would  break. 
Gianbattista  knelt  down  at  her  side  and  put 
his  arm  round  her  neck,  whispering  lovingly 
in  her  ear. 

The  day  was  fading,  and  the  last  glow  of 
the  sun  in  the  south-western  sky  came 
through  the  small  window  at  the  other  end 
of  the  narrow  room,  illuminating  the  simple 
furniture,  the  white  bed  coverings,  the  up- 
turned face  of  the  injured  man,  and  the  two 
young  figures  that  knelt  at  the  bedside.  It 
was  Gianbattista's  room,  and  there  was  little 
enough  in  it.  The  bare  bricks,  with  only  a 
narrow  bit  of  green  drugget  by  the  bed,  the 
plain  deal  table  before  the  window,  the  tiny 
round  mirror  set  in  lead,  at  which  the 
apprentice  shaved  himself,  the  crazy  old  chest 
of  drawers — that  was  all.  The  whitewashed 
walls  were  relieved  by  two  or  three  drawings 
of  chalices  and  other  church  vessels,  the 
colour  of  the  gold  or  silver,  and  of  the  gems, 
washed  into  one  half  of  the  design  and  the 
other  side  left  in  black  and  white.  A  little 
black  cross  hung  above  the  bedstead,  with  a 
bit  of  an  olive  branch  nailed  over  it — a 
reminiscence  of  the  last  Palm  Sunday. 
There  were  two  nails  in  another  part  of  the 
room,  on  which  some  old  clothes  were  hung — 
that  was  all.  But  the  deep  light  of  the  fail- 
ing day  shed  a  peaceful  ha]o  over  everything, 
and  touched  the  coarse  details  of  a  hard- 
working existence  with  the  divine  light  of 
Heaven. 

Lucia's  sobbing  ceased  after  a  while,  and, 
as  the  sunset  faded  into  twilight  and  dusk, 
the  silence  grew  more  profound ;  the  sick 
man's  breathing  became  lighter,  as  though 
in  his  unconsciousness  he  were  beginning  to 
rest  after  the  day  in  which  he  had  endured 
so  much.  From  the  sitting  room  beyond 
the  short  passage  the  sound  of  Maria  Luisa's 


voice,  moaning  in  concert  with  old  Assunta, 
gradually  diminished  till  they  were  heard 
only  at  intervals,  and  at  last  ceased  altogether. 
The  household  of  Marzio  Pandolfi  was  hushed 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  sorrow,  and  awed 
by  the  anticipation  of  a  great  misfortune. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Marzio,  in  ignorance  of  all  that  was  liap- 
pening  at  the  church,  continued  to  work  in  the 
solitude  of  his  studio,  and  the  current  of  his 
thoughts  flowed  on  in  the  same  channel.  He 
tried  to  foix;e  his  attention  upon  the  details 
of  the  design  he  meditated  against  lii^i 
brother's  life,  and  for  some  time  he  suc- 
ceeded. But  another  influence  had  begun  to 
work  upon  his  brain,  since  the  moment  when 
he  had  been  frightened  by  the  sound  behind 
him  while  he  was  examining  the  hole  beneath 
the  strong  box.  He  would  not  own  to  him- 
self that  such  a  senseless  fear  could  have  pro- 
duced a  permanent  impression  on  him,  and 
yet  he  felt  disturbed  and  unsettled,  unac- 
countably discomposed,  and  altogether  un- 
comfortable. He  could  not  help  looking  round 
from  time  to  time  at  the  door,  and  more  than 
once  his  eyes  rested  for  several  seconds  upon 
the  safe,  while  a  slight  shiver  lun  through 
his  body  and  seemed  to  chill  his  fingers. 

But  he  worked  on  in  spite  of  all  this.  The 
habit  of  the  chisel  was  not  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  fancied  scare  of  a  moment,  and 
though  liis  eyes  wandered  now  and  then, 
they  came  back  to  the  silver  statue  as  keen 
as  ever.  A  little  touch  with  the  steel  at  one 
point,  a  little  burnishing  at  another,  the 
accentuation  of  a  line,  the  deepening  of  a 
shadow — he  studied  every  detail  with  a 
minute  and  scrupulous  care  which  betrayed 
his  love  for  the  work  he  was  doing. 

And  yet  the  uneasiness  grew  upon  him. 
He  felt  somehow  as  though  Paolo  were  pre- 
sent in  the  room  with  him,  watcliing  him 
over  his  shoulder,  suggesting  improvements 
to  be  made,  in  that  voice  of  his  which  now 
rang  distinctly  in  the  artist's  ear.  His 
imagination  worked  morbidly,  and  he  thought 
of  Paolo  standing  beside  him,  ordering  him 
to  do  this  or  that  against  his  will,  until  he 
began  to  doubt  his  own  judgment  in  regard  to 
what  he  was  doing.  He  wondered  whether 
he  should  feel  the  same  thing  when  Paolo 
was  dead.  Again  he  looked  behind  him,  and 
the  idea  that  he  was  not  alone  gained  force. 
Nevertheless  the  room  was  bright,  brighter 
indeed  in  the  afternoon  than  it  ever  was  in 
the  morning,  for  the  window  was  towards 
the  south,  and  thou<rh  the  first  ravs  of  the 
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Prospectus  for  the  Year  1887—1888. 

i    the    issue    of    the    October    numlier,    CbC 

enfllisb  3Huatratcb  nDaflasinc  wUi  enter 

ipon  the  fifth  year  of  its  existence,  and  the 
Editor  therefore  takes  this  opportunity  of  setting 
before  his  readers  tiie  arraugements  that  have 
been  made  for  the  New  Volume. 

The  fact  that  the  past  year  has  proved  the  most  prosperous 
once  the  date  of  its  establishment  encourages  him  to  maintain 
and  to  develop  the  special  features  of  the  undertaking,  which  have 
already  won  so  large  a  share  of  public  favour.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  public  is  fully  prepared  to  recognise  and  to  appreciate 
the  sacrifices  that  have  been  made  in  order  to  secure  the  undis- 
puted excellence  of  the  illustrations  of  the  Magazine ;  and  there- 
fore no  pains  will  be  spared  to  keep  the  work  in  this  department 
up  to  its  present  high  standard.  While  advantage  will  be  taken 
of  every  process  that  may  be  fitly  employed  in  the  rendering  of 
artistic  deeign,  continued  and  increased  encouragement  will  be 
given  to  the  higher  school  of  wood-engraving,  the  delicate  beauty 
of  whose  work  is  beyond  the  rivalry  of  any  mechanical  process. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  the  Editor  to  feel  that  his  eSTorts  in  this 
direction,  both  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  engraving  itself  and 
the  refinement  of  printing  needed  to  do  justice  to  the  engraver's 
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work,  have  been  warmly  appreciated  by  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished painters  of  the  English  school,  who  have  generously 
placed  at  his  disposal  many  valued  examples  of  their  art ;  and  he 
is  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  that  for  the  coming  year  arrange- 
ments have  already  been  made  for  the  reproduction  of  designs  by 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  Bart.,  P.R.A.,  Sir  John  Millais,  Bart., 
RA.,  James  Sant,  R.A.,  E.  Burne  Jones,  A.RA.,  C.  Napier 
Hemy,  Hamilton  Macallum,  E.  F.  Brewtnall,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Editor  has  also  secured  the  continued  and  exclusive  services 
of  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson,  a  young  artist  whose  talent  is  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  The  English  Illustrated  Magazine,  and  whose 
charming  illustrations  to  Si7*  Roger  de  Coverley  serve  to  place 
him  high  in  the  rank  of  original  designers  in  black  and  white. 

With  the  October  number  will  be  commenced  a  series  of  papers  on 
COACHING    DAYS    AND    COACHING    WAYS, 

By  W.  OuTRAM  Tbistbam, 

wherein  Mr.  Thomson  will  find  an  appropriate  field  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  talent.  These  papers  will  also  be  furnished  with 
numerous  drawings  of  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  old  coaching 
roads,  by  Mr.  Herbert  Railton,  whose  artistic  feeling  for 
English  architecture  has  already  been  exhibited  in  the  pages  of 
the  Magazine. 

Among  other  illustrated  papers  already  ai^anged  for  may  he 
mentioned 

THE    SEA    OF    GALILEE by  Laurence  Oiavkaxx, 

coal   mining „   Miss  Margery  May. 

ANTWERP „  Thomas    Macquoid. 

HELIGOLAND „  Hamilton*    Macallum. 

MOATED    HOUSES „  G.    L.    Seymour. 

LA    MORTE   D'ARTHUR „  H.    Ryland. 

the   youth    of  GOETHE „  James   Sime. 
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In  the  literary  depaHment  of  the  Magazine  the  Editor  is 
happy  to  be  able  to  announce  a  new  feature  which  he  believes 
wiU  prove  acceptable  to  his  readers,  in  the  shape  of  a  monthly 
article  of  criticism  on  matters  literary,  social,  and  artistic,  fratn 
the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  D.  TRAILL. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  neiv  volume  there  will  also 
appear  the  first  chapters  of  a  new  historical  novel  by  Professor 
MiNTO,  entitled 

THE  MEDIATION  OF  RAIJ>H  HARDELOT, 

and  tJiefrst  instalment  of  a  new  story  by  the  author  of  Mekaulh, 
entitled 

THE  STORY  OF  JAEL. 

Subsequent  numbers  of  the  Magazine  will  contain,  among  other 
works  of  fiction, 

THE  MAGIC  FAN  .   .   .    .    .   .  by  J.  S.  Winter  ; 

A  PLOT  FOR  A  NOVEL  .    .    .  „   B.  L.  Fabjbon; 

THAT  GIRL  IN  BLACK  .   .   .    „  Mm.  Moleswobth  ;  Ac,  Ac. 

The   Editor   has   also   arranged  for   a  paper  on 
PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS, 

By  J..  L.  Toole. 
As  well  as  for  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
^      LETTERS  BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Early  numbers  of  the  Magazine  will  contain  poems  by 

ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 
GEORGE  MEREDITH. 

♦♦♦  Subieriptums  to  XTbC  ?llU0ttateb  StigliBb  Aagajine  are  received 
by  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  aivd  at  Messrs,  W.  H.  Smith  k  Sons'  Railway 
Bookstalls,     Monthly  numbers  M.,  by  post  Sd.       Yearly  StUweription,  including 

double  number,  6*.  dc/.,  or  if  by  post  8f. 
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"  A  Magazine  which  has  no  rival  in  England."— 2^  Timet. 
A  NEW  GIFT  BOOK. 

Zbc  fittdliab   5Ilu6trateb   flDaoasine,   1887. 

A  HaiuUome  Volume,  eoiuitUng  of  over  800  eloiely  prinUd  paget,  and  containing  nsarljf  400  Woodcut  Ilb/ttrations, 

of  variouM  «iMf,  bound  iK  Extra  Cloth^  coloured  tdget,  price  8«. 

Among  the  chief  contents  of  this  Volume  are  thcfoUowing  Complete  Stories  and  Serials  : 

Marzio's  Crucifix.  By  F.Makion  Crawford. 

A  Secret  Inheritance.     By  B.  L.  Farjeon. 

Jacquetta.  By  the  Author  of  "  John  Hewing." 

Gerald.    By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 


And  shorter  Papers  and  Essays  as  follows: 


A  Siege  Baby.     By  J.  S.  Wintbe. 

An  Unknown  Country.      By  the    Anther 

of    «<John  Halifax,    OenUenuui."     With  IUa»> 

tratioiw  by  P.  NOEL  PATON. 
Miss  Falkland.   By  Clementina  Black. 


Mother  to  Babe.— The  Young  Princess. 

By  GEORGE  MEREDITH. 
Days  with  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.      The 

Spectator's  Return  to  Town.    From  the  "Specta- 
tor."   With  Illuatratlons  by  HUGH  THOMSON. 

Some  Less  Known  Towns  of  Southern 

Gaul.    By  B.  A.  FREEMAN. 

The  Voyage  of  the  Pelican.     By  Mowbrat 

MORRIS. 

A  Glimpse  at  Bristol  and  Clifton.      By 

J  TAT  LOR. 

Spanish  Pacts  and  English  Pancies.    By 

STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN. 
In  a  Garden.— A  Ballad   of  Bath.      By 
ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 

Like  Likes  Like.  By  D.  Ohristib  Murray. 
StrayLines  from  an  Angler* sPocket-Book. 
Old  Hook  and  Crook.     By  Basil  Field. 

With  IlluBtntions  by  HUGH  THOMSON. 
In  the  Heart  of  London.  By  D.  Rice- Jones. 
With  IIlustrationB  by  HUGH  THOMSON. 


Surrey  Mill- Wheels.    By  Grant  Allen. 
Nocturne.     By  George  du  Maubiee. 

"  Colonial  Papers  please  Copy."    By  the 

Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman." 
The  Daughters  of  George  the  Third. — 

Sir  Philip  Sidney.    By  W.  OUTRAM  TRISTRAM. 
Robert  Bums.    By  James  Simb. 
Our  Fishermen.     By  James  Runciman. 
The  Country  of  George  Sand.   By  Bebtha 

THOMAa 
A  Journey  to  Exeter.   By  John  Gay.  With 

IlluatraUons  by  HUGH  THOMSON. 
Sheridan  and  Miss  Linley.    By  Matilda 

STOKER. 

Picturesque  Picardy.  By  Walter  Arm- 
strong. 

Walks  in  the Wheatfields.  By  R.  Jbffebies. 

Cambridge.    By  Osoab  Browning. 

Westminster  SchooL  By  F.  G.  Russell 
barker. 


pictures  by  E.  Bubns  Jokes,  A.R.A.,  L.  AlmaTadxma,  R. A..  Claba  Montalba.  Dewzt  Bates,  W.  BnooMBR 

Gardnsr,  Geo.  du  Maubier,  F.  Noel  Patch,  O.  L.  Setmodb,  OxiOuaH  Bbomlvy,  Dattd   Mckrat, 

A  B.8.A*,  Hugh  Thomson  and  other  artists. 

PvimA  says :  "  The  Bngliih  Illuttrated  Magaxine  is  well  worth  two  sixpenoes  instead  of  one." 

The  Alkenceum  says :  "  A  wonderful  miscellany  .  .  .  undoubtedly  the  best  of  sixpenny  Ulnstrsted  magudnes." 

The  PaU  MaU  OaeeUe  wys :  "  EqusUy  accepUble  to  young  and  old." 

The  World  says :  "As  regards  ^alue  for  money  this  Magaxine  is  unique." 

The  Jottmal  of  Education  says :  "  It  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  periodicals.  It  offers  to  the  million  a 
comblnatlou  of  the  best  in  art  and  literature." 

The  Dailjf  Teleffraph  says :  "  Eminently  well  deserTing  of  notice  tm  a  permanent  addition  to  the  libnuy. 
Undoubtedly  the  special  distinction  of  the  Magaxine  is  the  nchness  and  appiopilateiiess  of  its  artistic  embellish- 
ment. It  is  no  small  gain  to  society  to  have  shnwn  that  Uterary  skill  and  ar^  in  their  highest  and  purest  form, 
may  be  remuneratirely  combined  in  the  production  of  serial  literature  of  so  high  a  class  ss  the  Bnglieh  lUm- 
trated  Afo^os^iM  within  the  reach  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  community." 

^be  j£nQliBl)  3U\XBtvntet>  (t^nQn^inCt   1884. 

A  Handtonu  Volume,  contitting  qf  792  elotely  printsd  paget,  and  eoniaining  488  WoodaU  ZUutlrationt  of  various 

9ize$y  price  Is.  6d, 

Among  the  chief  contents  of  the  volame  are — An  Unsentimental  Journey  through 
Cornwall,  By  the  Aathor  of  ''John  Halifax,  Gentleman."  With  illustrationa  by  0. 
KAPIER  HEMT.  The  Armourer's  Prentices.  A  Novel,  complete.  By  Charlotte  M. 
YoMOE.  And  CONTRIBUTIONS  by  Provbssor  Huxlkt,  F.R.S.,  Walter  Besaut,  Hskrt  James.  Hugh 
CoHWAT,  J.  H.  Bburthousb,  Arohiaald  Geikib,  F.R.S.,  Professor  J.  P.  MARAnnr,  Ausnir  Dobsor.  Thomas 
Hardt,  Edmxtkd  Gossb,  Walter  Crank,  Archibald  Forbes,  Randolph  Caldktott,  Frederick  Pollock, 
J.  CoMTKs  Carr,  a.  C.  Swinburne  and  other  well-known  writeriL 

XLbc  fngliab    3IIU6trate^   fl>aaa3ine,   1885. 

A  Handsowte  Volume,  consisting  qf  840  eloMly  printed  pages,  and  eoniaining  upwards  of  400  WoodeutlOustraUons, 

price  8s. 
Among  the  chief  contents  of  the  volume  are :— A  complete  novel,  *<  A  Family  Affair,"  by  Hvoh'Conwav, 
Author  of  "Called  Back,"  and  also  complete  Stories  and  Essays  by  Bret  Harte,  the  Author  of  "John 
Herring/'  Archibald  Forbes.  Hbnrt  Irtino,  J.  Henrt  Shorthousb,  the  Author  of  "  John  Halifax  Gentle- 
man," Dorotht  Teknant,  F.  Vilusrs,  and  others,  besides  numerous  interesting  Miscellaneous  Articles 
by  the  First  Authors  of  the  day. 

Zbc  £naU0b  3Uudtrateb  fDaoasfne,   X6S6. 

A  Handsome  Volume,  consisting  of  882  closely  printed  pages,  and  containing  upwards  of  400  Woodcut  IttustreMons 

of  various  sises,  price  Bs, 
AMONG  THE  CHIEF  CONXJBNTS  OF  THE  VOLUME  ARE  THE  FOLLOWING  COMPLETE  STORIES: 

Aunt  Rachel.    By 'f).  (^ristie  Murray. 


The  Unequal  Yoke.  A  Garden  of  Memo- 
ries. By  Margaret  Veley.  My  Friend 
Jim.  By  W.  E.  NoRUis.  Harr3r*8  Inherit- 
ance. By  Grant  Allen.  Captain  Lackland. 


By  Clementina  Black.  Witnessed  by 
Two,  By  Mrs.  MoLEswoRTte.  The  Poetry 
did  It.  By  Wilkib  Collins.  Dr.  Barrere. 
By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Mere  Suzanne.  By 
Katharine  8.  Macquoid. 


Also  complete  Papers  and  Essays  by  the  Autlior  of  "John  Halifiuc,  Gentleman/'  Rev  Canon  Ainoer, 
Alfred  T.  Watson,  H  Suthsrlakd  Edwards,  Dr.  Morell  Macxebzir,  A.  C.  Swikburne,  Henrt  W.  Luct. 
Edmund  Oossb,  The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Ripon,  Randolph  Caldiooit,  Mits  L.  Alma-Tadzma,  and 
numerous  contributions  by  well-knovn  authors. 
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sun  reached  it  at  about  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  buildings  afterwards  darkened  it 
again  until  the  sun  was  in  the  west.  More- 
over to-day,  the  weather  had  been  change- 
able, and  it  had  rained  a  little  about  noon. 
Now  the  air  was  again  clear,  and  the  work- 
shop was  lit  up  so  that  the  light  penetrated 
even  to  the  ancient  cobwebs  in  the  comers, 
and  touched  the  wax  models  and  casts, 
in  the  shelves,  and  gilded  the  old  wood 
of  the  door  opposite  with  rich  brown  gold. 
Marzio  had  a  curtain  of  dusty  grey  linen 
which  he  drew  across  the  lower  part  of  the 
window  to  keep  the  sunshine  off  his  work. 

He  was  impatient  with  himself  and, 
annoyed  by  the  persistency  of  the  impres- 
sion that  Paolo  was  in  some  way  present  in 
the  place.  As  though  to  escape  from  it  by 
braving  it  he  set  himself  resolutely  to  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  destroying  his  brother. 
The  first  quick  impulse  in  the  morning  had 
developed  to  a  purpose  in  the  afternoon. 
He  had  constructed  the  probable  occurrences 
out  of  the  materials  of  his  imagination,  and 
had  done  it  so  vividly  as  to  frighten  himself. 
The  fright  had  in  some  measure  cooled  his 
intention,  and  had  been  now  replaced  by  a 
new  element  in  his  thoughts,  by  the  appre- 
hension for  the  future  if  the  deed  were 
xiccomplished.  He  began  to  speculate  upon 
wliat  would  happen  afterwards,  wondering 
whether  by  any  means  the  murder  could  he 
discovered,  and  if  in  that  case  it  could  ever 
be  traced  to  him. 

At  the  first  faint  suggestion  that  such  a 
thing  as  he  was  devising  could  possibly  have 
another  issue  than  he  had  supposed,  Marzio 
felt  a  cold  sensation  in  his  heart,  and  his 
thoughts  took  a  different  direction.  It  was 
all  simple  enougL  To  get  Paolo  into  the 
workshop  alone — a  blow — the  concealment 
of  the  dead  body  until  night — then  the  shoi-t 
three  hundred  yards  with  the  hand-cart — 
it  seemed  very  practicable.  Yes,  but  if  by 
any  chance  he  should  meet  a  policeman  under 
those  low  trees  in  the  Piazza  de'  Branca, 
w^hat  would  happen  1  A*  man  with  a  hand- 
cart, and  with  something  shapeless  upon  the 
hand-cart,  in  the  dark,  hurrying  towards  the 
river — such  a  man  would  excite  the  sus- 
picions of  a  policeman.  Marzio  might  be 
stopped  and  asked  what  he  was  taking  away. 
He  would  answer — ^what  would  he  answer  in 
such  a  case)  The  hand-cart  would  be  ex- 
amined and  found  to  contain  a  dead  priest. 
Besides,  he  reflected  that  the  wheels  would 
make  a  terrible  clatter  in  the  silent  streets 
at  night.  Of  course  he  might  go  out  and 
walk  down  to  the  river  first  and  see  if  there 
was  anybody  in  the  way,  but  even  then  he 


could  not  be  sure  of  finding  no  one  when  he 
returned  with  his  burden. 

But  there  was  the  cellar  after  all.  He 
could  go  down  in  the  night  and  bury  his 
brother's  body  there.  No  one  ever  went 
down,  not  even  he  himself.  Who  would 
suspect  the  place  1  It  would  be  a  ghastly 
job,  the  chiseller  thought.  He  fancied  how 
it  would  be  in  the  cold,  damp  vault  with  a 
lantern — the  white  face  of  the  murdered 
man.  No,  he  shrank  from  thinking  of  it. 
It  was  too  horrible  to  be  thought  of  until  it 
should  be  absolutely  necessary.  But  the 
place  was  a  good  one. 

And  then  when  Paolo  was  buried  deep 
under  the  damp  stones,  who  would  be  the 
first  to  ask  for  him  i  For  two  or  three  days 
no  one  would  be  much  surpiised  if  he  did  not 
come  to  the  house.  Marzio  would  say  that 
he  had  met  him  in  the  street,  and  that  Paolo 
had  excused  himself  for  not  coming  on  the 
ground  of  extreme  pressure  of  work.  But 
the  Cardinal,  whom  he  served  as  secretary, 
would  ask  for  the  missing  man.  He  would 
be  the  first.  The  Cardinal  would  be  told  that 
Paolo  had  not  slept  at  home,  in*  his  lodging 
high  up  in  the  old  palace,  and  he  would  send 
at  once  to  Marzio's  house  to  know  where  his 
secretary  was.  Well,  he  might  send,  Marzio 
would  answer  that  he  did  not  know,  and  the 
matter  would  end  there. 

It  would  be  hard  to  sit  calmly  at  the  bench 
all  day  with  Gianbattista  at  his  side.  He 
would  probably  look  very  often  at  the  iron- 
bound  box.  Gianbattista  would  notice  that, 
and  in  time  he  would  grow  curious,  and  per- 
haps explore  the  cellar.  It  would  be  a  miserable 
ending  to  such  a  drama  to  betray  himself  by 
his  own  weakness  after  it  was  all  done,  and 
Paolo  was  gone  for  ever — a  termination 
unworthy  of  Marzio,  the  strong-minded  free- 
thinker. To  kill  a  priest,  and  then  be  as 
nervous  and  conscious  as  a  boy  in  a  scrape  ! 
The  chiseller  tried  to  laugh  aloud  in  his  old 
way,  but  the  effort  was  ineffectual,  and 
ended  in  a  painful  twisting  of  the  lips,  accom- 
panied by  a  glance  at  the  comer.  It  would 
not  do;  he  was  weak,  and  was  forced  to 
submit  to  the  humiliation  of  acknowledging 
the  fact  to  himself.  With  a  bitter  scorn  of 
his  incapacity,  he  began  to  wonder  whether  he 
could  ever  get  so  far  as  to  kill  Paolo  in  the 
first  instance.  He  foresaw  that  if  he  did  kill 
him,  he  could  never  get  rid  of  him  afterwards. 

Where  do  people  go  when  they  die  1  The 
question  rose  suddenly  in  the  mind  of  the 
unbeliever,  and  seemed  to  demand  an  answer. 
He  had  answered  often  enough  over  a  pint 
of  wine  at  the  inn,  with  Gasparo  Cameseochi 
the  lawyer,  and  the  rest  of  his  friends.     No- 
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where.  That  was  the  answer,  clear  enough. 
When  a  man  dies  he  goes  to  the  ground,  as 
a  slaughtered  oz  to  the  butcher's  stall,  or  a 
dead  horse  to  the  knacker's.  That  is  the  end 
of  him,  and  it  is  of  no  use  asking  any  more 
questions.  You  might-  as  well  ask  what  be- 
comes of  the  pins  that  are  lost  by  myriads,  to 
the  weight  of  many  tons  in  a  year.  You 
might  as  well  inquire  what  becomes  of  any- 
thing that  is  old,  or  worn  out,  or  broken. 
A  man  is  like  anything  else,  an  agglomera- 
tion of  matter,  capable  of  a  few  more  tricks 
than  a  monkey,  and  capable  of  a  few  less 
than  a  priest.  He  dies,  and  is  swallowed  up 
by  the  earth  and  gives  no  more  trouble. 
These  were  the  answers  Marzio  was  accus- 
tomed to  give  to  the  question,  "  Where  do 
people  go  to  when  they  die?"  Hitherto  they 
had  satisfied  him,  as  they  appear  to  satisfy  a 
very  small  minority  of  idiots. 

But  what  would  become  of  Paolo  when 
Marzio  had  killed  him  1  Well,  in  time  his 
body  would  become  earth,  that  was  all. 
There  was  something  else,  however.  Marzio  was 
conscious  to  certainty  that  Paolo  woidd  in  some 
way  or  other  be  at  his  elbow  ever  afterwards, 
just  as  he  seemed  to  feel  his  presence  this 
afternoon  in  the  workshop.  What  sort  of 
presence  would  it  be  )  Marzio  could  not  tell, 
but  he  knew  he  should  feel  it.  It  did  not 
matter  whether  it  were  real  to  others  or  not, 
it  would  be  too  real  to  him.  He  could  never 
get  rid  of  the  sensation  ;  it  would  haunt  him 
and  oppress  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and 
he  shoTild  have  no  peace. 

How  could  it,  if  it  were  not  a  real 
thing  1  Even  the  priests  said  that  the  spirits 
of  dead  men  did  not  come  back  to  earth ;  how 
much  more  impossible  must  it  be  in  Marzio' s 
view,  since  he  denied  that  man  had  a  soul.  It 
would  then  only  be  the  effect  of  his  imagina- 
tion recalling  constantly  the  past  deed,  and 
a  thing  which  only  existed  in  imagination  did 
not  exist  at  all.  If  it  did  not  exist,  it  could 
Hot  be  feared  by  a  sensible  man.  Conse- 
quently there  was  nothing  to  fear. 

The  conclusion  contradicted  the  given  facts 
from  which  he  had  argued,  and  the  chiseller 
was  puzzled.  For  the  first  time  his  method 
of  reasoning  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  he  tried 
to  find  out  the  cause.  Was  it,  he  asked  to 
himself,  because  there  lingered  in  his  mind 
some  early  tradition  of  the  wickedness  of 
doing  murder  1  Since  there  was  no  soul, 
there  was  no  absolute  right  and  wrong,  and 
everything  must  be  decided  by  the  standard 
of  expediency.  lb  was  a  mistake  to  allow 
people  to  murder  each  other  openly,  of  course, 
because  people  of  less  intellectual  capacity 
would  take  upon  themselves  to  judge  such 


cases  in  their  own  way.  But  provided  that 
public  morality,  the  darling  of  the  real  free- 
thinker, were  not  scandalised,  there  would 
be  no  inherent  wrong  in  doing  away  with 
Paolo.  On  the  contrary,  his  death  would  be 
a  benefit  to  the  community  at  large,  and  an 
advantage  to  Marzio  in  particular.  Not  a 
pecuniary  advantage  either,  for  in  Marzio's 
strange  system  there  would  have  been  an 
immorality  in  murdering  Paolo  for  his  money 
if  he  had  ever  had  any,  though  it  seemed  right 
enough  to  kill  him  for  an  idea.  That  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  code  of  those  persons  who 
believe  in  nothing  but  what  they  call  great 
ideas.  The  individuals  who  murdered  the 
Czar  would  doubtless  have  scrupled  to  rob  a 
gentleman  in  the  street  of  ten  francs.  The 
same  reasoning  developed  itself  in  Marzio's 
brain.  If  his  brother  had  been  rich,  it  would 
have  been  a  crime  to  murder  him  for  his 
wealth.  It  was  no  crime  to  murder  him  for 
an  idea.  Marzio  said  to  himself  that  to  get 
rid  of  Paolo  would  be  to  emancipate  himself 
and  his  family  from  the  rule  and  interference 
of  a  priest,  and  that  such  a  proceeding  was 
only  the  illustration  on  a  small  scale  of  what 
he  desired  for  his  country ;  consequently  it 
was  just,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  done. 

Unfortunately  for  his  logic,  the  continuity 
of  his  deductions  was  blocked  by  a  considera- 
tion which  he  had  not  anticipated.  That 
consideration  could  only  be  described  as  fear 
for  the  future,  and  it  had  been  forcibly  thrust 
upon  him  by  the  fright  he  had  received  while 
he  was  examining  the  hole  in  the  floor.  In 
order  to  neutralise  it,  Marzio  had  tried  the 
experiment  of  braving  what  he  considered  to 
be  a  momentary  terror  by  obstinately  study- 
ing the  details  of  the  plan  he  intended  to 
execute.  To  his  surprise  he  found  that  he 
returned  to  the  same  conclusion  as  before. 
He  came  back  to  that  unaccountable  fear  of 
the  future  as  surely  as  a  body  thrown  upwards 
falls  again  to  the  earth.  He  went  over  it  all 
in  his  mind  again,  twice,  three  times,  twenty 
times.  As  often  as  he  reached  the  stage  at 
which  he  imagined^Paolo  dead,  hidden,  and 
buried  in  the  cellar,  the  same  shiver  passed 
through  him  as  he  glanced  involuntarily  be- 
hind him.  Why  1  What  power  could  a  dead 
body  possibly  exercise  over  n  living  man  in 
the  full  possession  of  his  senses  f 

Here  was  something  which  Marzio  could 
not  understand,  but  of  which  he  was  made 
aware  by  his  own  feelings.  The  difiiculty 
only  increased  in  magnitude  as  he  faced  it, 
considered  it,  and  tried  to  view  it  from  all  its 
horrible  aspects.  But  he  could  not  overcome 
it.  He  might  laugh  at  the  existence  of  the 
soul  and  jest  about  the  futxire  state  after 
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death;  he  could  not  escape  from  the  future 
in  this  life  if  he  did  the  deed  he  contemplated. 
He  should  see  the  dead  man's  face  by  day 
and  night  as  long  as  he  lived. 

This  forced  conclusion  was  in  logical  ac- 
cordance with  his  original  nature  and  deve- 
loped character,  for  it  was  the  result  of  that 
economical,  cautious  disposition  which  foresees 
the  consequences  of  action  and  guides  itself 
accordingly.  Even  in  the  moment  when  he 
had  nearly  killed  Paolo  that  morning  he  had 
not  been  free  from  this  tendency.  In  the 
instant  when  he  had  raised  the  tool  to  strike 
he  had  thought  of  the  means  of  disposing  of 
the  body  and  of  hindering  suspicion.  The 
panorama  of  coming  circumstances  had  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  mind  with  the  rapidity  of 
a  flash  of  lightning,  but  in  that  infinitesimal 
duration  of  time  Paolo  had  turned  round,  and 
the  opportunity  was  gone.  His  mind  had 
work^  quickly,  but  it  had  not  gone  to  the 
end  of  its  reasoning.  Now  in  the  solitude  of 
his  studio  he  had  found  leisure  to  follow  out 
the  results  to  the  last  link  of  the  chain.  He 
saw  clearly  that  even  if  he  eluded  discovery 
after  the  crime,  he  could  never  escape  from 
the  horror  of  his  dead  brother's  presence. 

He  laid  the  silver  figure  of  the  Christ 
straight  before  him  upon  the  leathern  pad, 
and  looked  intently  at  it,  while  his  hands 
played  idly  with  the  tools  upon  the  table. 
His  deep-set,  heavy  eyes  gazed  fixedly  at  the 
wonderful  face,  with  an  expression  which 
had  not  yet  been  there.  There  was  no  longer 
any  smile  upon  his  thin  lips,  and  his  dark 
emaciated  features  were  restful  and  quiet, 
almost  solemn  in  their  repose. 

''  I  am  glad  I  did  not  do  it,"  he  said  aloud 
after  some  minutes. 

StiU  he  gazed  at  his  work  and  the  im- 
pression stole  over  him  that  but  for  a  slight 
thing  he  might  yet  have  killed  his  brother. 
If  he  had  left  the  figure  more  securely  propped 
upon  the  pad,  it  could  not  have  slipped  upon 
the  bench ;  it  could  not  have  made  that  small 
distinct  sound  just  as  h^was  examining  the 
place  which  was  to  have  been  his  brother's 
grave;  he  would  not  have  been  suddenly 
frightened ;  he  would  not  have  gone  over  the 
matter  in  his  mind  as  he  had  done,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  future  fear ;  he  would  have 
waited  anxiously  for  another  opportunity  and 
when  it  presented  itself  he  would  have  struck 
the  blow  and  Paolo  would  have  been  dead,  if 
not  to-day,  to-morrow.  There  would  have 
been  a  search  which  might  or  might  not 
have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  body. 
Then  there  would  have  been  the  heartrend- 
ing grief  of  his  wife,  of  Lucia,  and  the  black 
suspicious  looks  of  Gianbattista.    The  young 


man  had  heard  him  express  a  wish  that 
Paolo  might  disappear.  His  home  would 
have  been  a  hell,  instead  of  being  emancipated 
from  tyranny  as  he  at  first  imagined.  Dis- 
covery and  conviction  would  have  come  at 
last,  the  galleys  for  life  for  himself,  dishonour 
and  contempt  for  his  family. 

He  remembered  Paolo's  words  as  he  stood 
contemplating  the  crucifix  just  before  that 
moment  which  had  nearly  been  his  last. 
Qui  projiter  vos  diamines  et  propter  nostram 
scUtttem — **  Who  for  us  men  and  for  our  sal- 
vation came  down  from  Heaven."  In  a 
strange  revulsion  of  feeling  Marzio  applied 
the  words  to  himself,  with  an  odd  simplicity 
that  was  at  once  pathetic  and  startling. 

"If  Christ  had  not  died,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "I  should  not  have  made  this 
crucifix.  If  I  had  not  made  it,  it  would  not 
have  frightened  me.  I  should  have  killed 
my  brother.  It  has  saved  me.  '  For  us  men 
and  for  our  salvation  * — those  are  the  words — 
for  my  salvation,  it  is  very  strange.  Poor 
Paolo  1  If  he  knew  to  what  he  owed  his 
life  he  would  be  pleased.  Who  can  believe 
such  things)  Who  would  have  believed 
this  if  I  had  told  it  1     And  yet  it  is  true." 

For  some  minutes  still  he  gazed  at  the 
figure.  Then  he  shook  himself  as  though  to 
rouse  his  mind  from  a  trance,  and  took  up 
his  tools.  He  did  not  glance  behind  him 
again  and,  for  the  time  at  least,  his  nervous 
dislike  of  the  box  in  the  corner  seemed  to 
have  ceased.  He  laboured  with  patient  care, 
touching  and  re-touching,  believing  that  each 
tap  of  the  hammer  should  be  the  last,  and 
yet  not  wholly  satisfied. 

The  light  waned  and  he  took  down  the 
curtain  to  admit  the  last  glows  of  the  even- 
ing. He  could  do  no  more,  art  itself  could 
have  done  no  more  to  beautify  and  perfect 
the  mastei'piece  that  lay  upon  the  cushion 
before  him.  The  many  hours  he  had  spent 
in  putting  the  last  finish  upon  the  work  had 
proiduced  their  result.  His  hand  had  im- 
parted something  to  the  features  of  the 
dying  head  which  had  not  been  there  before, 
and  as  he  stood  over  the  bench  he  knew  that 
he  had  surpassed  his  greatest  work.  He 
went  and  fetched  the  black  cross  from  the 
shelf  and  polished  its  smooth  surface  care- 
fully with  a  piece  of  silk.  Then  he  took  the 
figure  tenderly  in  his  hands  and  laid  it  in  its 
position.  The  small  screws  turned  evenly 
in  the  threads,  fitting  closely  into  their  well- 
concealed  places,  and  the  work  was  finished. 
Marzio  placed  the  whole  crucifix  upon  the 
bench  and  sat  down  to  look  at  it. 

It  made  a  strong  impression  upon  him, 
this  thing  of  his  own  hands,  and  again  he 
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remained  a  long  time  resting  his  chin  upon 
his  folded  fingers  and  gazing  up  at  the 
drooping  lids.  The  shadows  lay  softly  on 
the  modelled  silver,  so  softly  that  the  metal 
itself  seemed  to  tremble  and  move,  and  in  his 
reverie  Marzio  could  almost  have  expected 
the  divine  eyes  to  open  and  look  into  his 
face.  And  gradually  the  shadows  deepened 
more  and  more  and  gathered  into  gloom  till 
in  the  dark  the  black  arms  of  the  cross 
scarcely  stood  out  from  the  darkness,  and  in 
the  last  lingering  twilight  he  could  see  only 
the  clear  outline  of  the  white  head  and  out- 
stretched hands  that  seemed  to  emit  a  soft 
i^adiance  gathered  from  the  brightness  of  the 
departed  day. 

Marzio  struck  a  match  and  lit  his  lamp. 
His  thoughts  were  so  wholly  absorbed  that 
he  had  not  remembered  the  workmen,  nor 
wondered  why  they  had  not  come  back. 
After  all,  most  of  them  lived  in  the  dii'ection 
of  the  church,  and  if  they  had  finished  their 
work  late  they  would  very  probably  go  home 
without  returning  to  the  shop.  The  chiseller 
wrapped  the  crucitix  in  the  old  white  cloth 
and  laid  it  in  its  plain  wooden  box,  but  he 
did  not  screw  the  cover  down,  merely  putting 
it  on  loosely  so  that  it  could  be  removed  in 
a  moment.  He  laid  his  tools  in  order, 
mechanically,  as  he  did  every  evening,  and 
then  he  extinguished  the  light  and  made  his 
way  to  the  door,  carrying  the  box  under  his 
arm. 

The  boy  who  alone  had  remained  at  work 
had  lighted  a  tallow  candle  and  was  sitting 
dangling  his  heels  from  his  stool  as  Marzio 
came  out. 

**  Still  here !  "  exclaimed  the  artist. 

"  Eh  1  You  did  not  tell  me  to  go,"  answered 
the  lad. 

Marzio  locked  the  heavy  outer  door  and 
crossed  over  to  his  house,  while  the  boy  went 
whistling  down  the  street  in  the  dusk. 
Slowly  the  artist  mounted  the  stairs,  ponder- 
ing as  he  went  on  the  many  emotions  of  the 
day,  and  at  last  repeating  his  conclusion,  that 
he  was  glad  that  he  had  not  killed  Paolo. 

By  a  change  of  feeling  which  he  did  not 
wholly  realise,  he  felt  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  his 
brother  alive  and  well.  He  had  that  day  so 
often  fancied  him  dead,  lying  on  the  floor  of 
the  workshop,  or  buried  in  a  dark  corner  of 
the  cellar,  that  the  idea  of  meeting  him  calm 
and  well  as  ever,  had  something  refreshing 
in  it.  It  was  like  the  waking  from  a  hideous 
dream  of  evil  to  find  that  the  harm  is  still 
undone,  to  experience  that  sense  of  unutter- 
able relief  which  every  one  knows  when  the 
dawn    suddenly    touches    the    outlines     of 


familiar  objects  in  the  room  and  dispels  in 
an  instant  the  visions  of  the  night. 

Paolo  might  not  come  that  evening,  but  at 
least  Maria  Luisa  and  Lucia  would  speak  of 
him,  and  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  hear  his 
name  spoken  aloud.  Marzio's  step  quickened 
with  the  thought,  and  in  another  moment  he 
was  at  the  door.  To  his  surprise  it  wait 
opened  before  he  could  ring,  and  old  Ajssunta 
came  forward  with  her  wrinkled  fingers  raised 
to  her  lips. 

"  Hist !  hist ! "  she  whispered.  "  It  goes  a 
little  better — or  at  least " 

"What I  Whol"  asked  Marzio,  iuBtinc- 
tively  whispering  also. 

"  Eh  1  You  have  not  heard  I  Don  Paolo 
— they  have  killed  liim  1 " 

"  Paolo  ! "  exclaimed  Marzio,  staggering 
and  leaning  against  the  door-post. 

"  He  is  not  dead — not  dead  yet  at  least," 
went  on  the  old  woman  in  low  excited  tones. 
"He  was  in  the  church  with  Tista — a 
ladder " 

Marzio  did  not  stop  to  hear  more,  but 
pushed  past  Ajssunta  with  his  burden  under 
his  arm  and  entered  the  passage.  The  door 
at  the  end  was  open,  and  he  saw  his  wife 
standing  in  the  bright  light  in  the  sitting- 
room,  anxiously  looking  towards  him  as 
though  she  had  heard  his  coming. 

"  For  God's  sake,  Gigia,"  he  said,  address- 
ing her  by  her  old  pet  name, ''  tell  me  quickly 
what  has  happened  !  " 

The  Signora  Pandolfi  explained  as  well  as 
she  could,  frequently  giving  way  to  her  grief 
in  passionate  sobs.  She  was  incoherent,  but 
the  facts  were  so  simple  that  Marzio  under- 
stood them.  He  was  standing  by  the  table, 
his  hand  resting  upon  the  wooden  case  he 
had  brought,  and  his  face  was  very  pale. 

"  Let  me  understand,"  he  said  at  last 
"  Tista  was  on  the  ladder.  The  ladder  slipped, 
Paolo  ran  to  catch  it,  and  it  fell  on  him.  He 
is  badly  hurt  but  not  dead  ;  is  that  it,  Gigia  1 " 

Maria  Luisa  nodded  in  the  midst  of  a  fit  of 
weeping. 

"  The  surgeon  has  been,  you  say  1  Yes. 
And  where  is  Paolo  lying?" 

"  In  Tista's  room,"  sobbed  his  wife.  "  They 
are  with  him  now." 

Marzio  stood  still  and  hesitated.  He  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  most  violent  emo- 
tion, and  his  face  betrayed  something  of  what 
he  felt.  The  idea  of  Paolo's  death  had 
played  a  tremendous  part  in  his  thoughts 
during  the  whole  day,  and  he  had  firmly 
believed  he  had  got  rid  of  that  idea,  and  was 
to  realise  in  meeting  his  brother  that  it  had 
all  been  a  dream.  The  news  he  now  heard 
filled  him  with  horror.     It  seemed  as  if  the 
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intense  wish  for  Paolo's  death  had  in  some 
way  produced  a  material  result  without  his 
knowledge ;  it  was  as  though  he  had  killed 
his  brother  by  a  thought — as  though  he  had 
had  a  real  share  in  his  death. 

He  could  hardly  bear  to  go  and  see  the 
wounded  man,  so  strong  was  the  impression 
that  gained  possession  of  him.  His  fancy 
called  up  pictures  of  Paolo  lying  wounded  in 
bed,  and  he  dreaded  to  face  the  sight.  He 
turned  away  from  the  table  and  began  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  little  room.  In  a 
comer  his  foot  struck  against  something— 
the  drawing  board  on  which  he  had  begun  to 
sketch  the  night  before.  Marzio  took  it  up 
and  brought  it  to  the  light.  Maria  Luisa 
stared  at  him  sorrowfully,  as  though  reproach- 
ing him  with  indifference  in  the  general 
calamity.  But  Marzio  looked  intently  at  the 
drawing.  It  was  only  a  sketch,  but  it  was 
very  beautifully  done.  He  saw  that  his  ideal 
was  still  the  same,  and  that  upon  the  piece 
of  paper  he  had  only  reproduced  the  features 
he  had  chiselled  ten  years  ago,  with  an  added 
beauty  of  expression,  with  just  those  addi- 
tions which  to-day  he  had  made  upon  the 
original.  The  moment  he  was  sure  of  the 
fact  he  laid  aside  the  board  and  opened  the 
wooden  case. 

Maria  Luisa,  who  was  very  far  from  guess- 
ing what  an  intimate  connection  existed 
between  the  crucifix  and  Paolo  in  her  hus- 
band's mind,  looked  on  with  increasing 
astonishment  as  he  took  out  the  beautiful 
object  and  set  it  upon  the  table  in  the  light. 
But  when  she  saw  it  her  admiration  overcame 
her  sorrow  for  one  moment. 

"2>to  mio!  What  a  miracle  !  "  she  ex- 
claimed. 

*<  A  miracle  1"  repeated  her  husband  with  a 
strange  expression.  •*  Who  knows?  Perhaps  I" 

At  that  moment  Gianbattista  and  Lucia 
entered  through  the  open  door,  and  stood 
together  watching  the  scene  without  under- 
standing what  was  passing.  The  young  girl 
recognised  the  crucifix  at  once.  She  supposed 
that  her  father  did  not  realise  Paolo's  con- 
dition, and  was  merely  showing  the  master- 
piece to  her  mother. 

"  That  is  the  one  I  saw,"  she  whispered  to 
Gianbattista.  The  young  man  said  nothing, 
but  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  cross. 

"  Papa,"  said  Lucia  timidly,  "  do  you 
knowt" 

''  Yes.  Is  he  alone ) "  asked  Marzio  in  a 
tone  which  was  not  like  his  own. 

"There  is  Assunta,"  answered  the  young 
girl. 

"I  will  go  to  him,"  said  the  artist,  and 
without  further  words  he  lifted  the  crucifix 


from  the  table  and  went  out.  His  face 
was  very  grave,  and  his  features  had  some- 
thing in  them  that  none  of  the  three  had 
seen  before — something  almost  of  grandeur. 
Gianbattista  and  Lucia  followed  him. 

"  I  will  be  alone  with  him,"  said  Marzio, 
looking  back  at  the  pair  as  he  reixched  the 
door  of  the  sick  chamber.  He  entered,  and 
a  moment  afterwards  old  Assunta  came  out 
and  shuffled  away,  holding  her  apron  to  her 
eyes. 

Marzio  went  in.  There  was  a  small  shaded 
lamp  on  the  deal  table,  i^hich  illuminated  the 
room  with  a  soft  light.  Marzio  felt  that  he 
could  not  trust  himself  at  first  to  look  at  his 
brother's  face.  He  set  the  crucifix  upon  the 
old  chest  of  drawers,  and  put  the  lamp  near 
it.  Then  he  remained  standing  before  it 
with  his  back  to  the  bed,  and  his  hands  in 
the  pockets  of  his  blouse.  He  could  hear 
the  regular  breathing  which  told  that  Paolo 
was  still  alive.  For  a  long  time  he  could  not 
turn  round  ;  it  was  as  though  an  unseen 
power  held  him  motionless  in  his  position. 
He  looked  at  the  crucifix. 

"  If  he  wakes,"  he  thought,  "  he  will  see  it. 
It  will  comfort  him  if  he  is  going  to  die ! " 

With  his  back  still  turned  towards  the 
bed  he  moved  to  one  side,  until  he  thought 
that  Paolo  could  see  what  he  had  brought  if 
consciousness  returned.  Very  slowly,  as 
though  fearing  some  horrible  sight,  he  turned 
and  looked  timidly  in  the  direction  of  the 
sick  man.  At  last  he  saw  the  pale  upturned 
face,  and  was  amazed  that  such  an  accident 
should  have  produced  so  little  change  in  the 
features.     He  came  and  stood  beside  the  bed. 

Paolo  had  not  moved  since  the  surgeon  had 
left ;  he  was  lying  on  his  back,  propped  by 
pillows  so  that  his  face  was  towards  the  light. 
He  was  pale  now,  for  the  flush  that  had  been 
in  his  cheeks  had  subsided ;  his  eyelids,  which 
had  been  half  open,  had  drooped  and  closed, 
so  that  he  seemed  to  be  sleeping  peacefully, 
ready  to  wake  at  the  slightest  sound. 

Marzio  stood  and  looked  at  him.  This  was 
the  man  he  had  hated  through  so  many  years 
of  boyhood  and  manhood — the  man  who  had 
faced  him  and  opposed  him  at  every  step — 
who  had  stood  up  boldly  before  him  in  his 
own  house  to  defend  what  he  believed  to  be 
right.  This  was  Paolo,  whom  he  had  nearly 
killed  that  morning.  Marzio's  right  hand 
felt  the  iron  tool  in  the  pocket  of  his  blouse, 
and  his  fingers  trembled  as  he  touched  it, 
while  his  long  arms  twitched  nervously  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  elbow.  He  took  it  out, 
looked  at  it,  and  at  the  sick  man's  face.  He 
asked  himself  whether  he  could  think  of 
using  it  as  he  had  meant  to,  and  then  he  let 
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it  fall  upon  the  bit  of  green  drugget  by  the 
bedside. 

That  was  Paolo — it  would  not  need  any 
sharpened  weapon  to  kill  him  now.  A  little 
pressure  on  the  throat,  a  pillow  held  over  his 
face  for  a  few  moments,  and  it  would  all  be  over. 
And  what  for  1  To  be  pursued  for  ever  by  that 
same  white  face  1  No.  It  was  not  worth  while, 
it  had  never  been  worth  while,  even  were  that 
all.  But  there  was  something  else  to  be  con- 
sidered. Paolo  might  now  die  of  his  accident, 
in  his  bed.  There  would  be  no  murder  done  in 
that  case,  no  haunting  horror  of  a  presence,  no 
discovery  to  be  feared  since  there  would  have 
been  no  evil.     Let  him  die,  if  he  was  dying ! 

But  that  was  not  all  either.  What  would 
it  be  when  Paolo  should  be  dead  f  Well,  he 
had  his  ideas,  of  course.  They  were  mis- 
taken ideas.  Were  they]  Perhaps,  who 
could  tell )  But  he  was  not  a  bad  man,  this 
Paolo.  He  had  never  tried  to  wring  money 
out  of  Marzio,  as  some  people  did.  On  the 
contrary,  Marzio  still  felt  a  sense  of  humilia- 
tion when  he  thought  how  much  he  owed  to 
the  kindness  of  this  man,  his  brother,  lying 
here  injured  to  death,  and  powerless  to  help 
himself  or  to  save  himself.  Powerless  1  yes — 
utterly  so.  How  easy  it  would  be,  after  all, 
to  press  a  pillow  on  the  unconscious  face. 
There  would  probably  not  even  be  a  struggle. 
Who  should  save  him,  or  who  could  know  of 
it  ?  And  yet  Marzio  did  not  want  to  do  it, 
as  he  had  wished  to  a  few  hours  ago.  As 
he  looked  down  on  the  pale  hand  he  realised 
that  he  did  not  want  Paolo  to  die.  Standing 
on  the  sharp  edge  of  the  precipice  where 
life  ends  and  breaks  off,  close  upon  the  un- 
fathomable depths  of  eternity,  himself  firmly 
standiog  and  fearing  no  fall,  but  seeing  his 
brother  slipping  over  the  brink,  he  would 
put  out  his  hand  to  save  him,  to  draw  him 
back.     He  would  not  have  Paolo  die. 

He  gazed  upon  the  calm  features,  and  he 
knew  that  he  feared  lest  they  should  be  still 
for  ever.  The  breath  came  more  softly,  moro 
and  more  faintly,  Marzio  thought.  He  bent 
down  low  and  tried  to  feel  the  warm  air  as  it 
issued  from  the  lips.  His  fears  grew  to 
terror  as  the  life  seemed  to  ebb  away  from 
the  white  face.  In  the  agony  of  his  appre- 
hension, Marzio  inadvertently  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  injured  shoulder,  unconsciously 
pressing  his  weight  upon  the  place. 

With  a  faint  sigh  the  priest's  eyes  opened 
and  seemed  to  gaze  for  a  moment  on  the 
crucifix  standing  in  the  bright  light  of  the 
lamp.  An  expression  of  wonderful  gentleness 
and  calm  overspread  the  refined  features. 


"  Qui  propter  nos  liomines  et  propter  nostram 
salutem  descendit  de  coelis" 

The  words  came  faintly  from  the  dying 
man's  lips,  the  last  syllables  scarcely  audible 
in  the  intense  stillness.  A  deathly  pallor 
crept  quickly  over  the  smooth  forehead  and 
thin  cheeks.  Marzio  looked  for  one  instant 
more,  and  then  with  a  loud  cry  fell  upon  his 
knees  by  the  bedside,  his  long  arms  extended 
across  his  brother's  body.  The  strong  hot 
tears  fell  upon  the  bod  coverings,  and  his 
breast  heaved  with  passionate  sobbing. 

He  did  not  see  that  Paolo  opened  his  eyes 
at  the  sound.  He  did  not  notice  the  rush  of 
feet  in  the  passage  without,  as  Maria  Luisa 
and  Lucia  and  Gianbattista  ran  to  the  door, 
followed  by  old  Assunta  holding  up  her  apron. 

"  Courage,  Sor  Marzio,"  said  Gianbattista, 
drawing  the  artist  back  from  the  bed.  "  You 
will  disturb  him.  Do  you  not  see  that  he  is 
conscious  at  last  ? '' 

Lucia  was  arranging  the  pillows  under 
Paolo's  head,  and  Maria  Luisa  was  crying 
with  joy.  Marzio  sprung  to  his  feet  and 
stared  as  though  he  could  not  believe  what 
he  saw.  Paolo  turned  his  head  and  looked 
kindly  at  his  brother.. 

"  Courage,  Marzio,"  he  said,  "  I  have  been 
asleep,  I  believe — what  has  happened  to  me ! 
Why  are  you  all  crying  I " 

Marzio' s  tears  broke  out  again,  mingled 
with  incoherent  words  of  joy.  In  his  sudden 
happiness  he  clasped  the  two  persons  nearest 
to  him,  and  hugged  them  and  kissed  them. 
These  two  chanced  to-  be  Lucia  and  Gianbat- 
tista. Paolo  smiled,  but  the  effort  of  speak- 
ing had  tired  him. 

"  Well,"  said  Marzio  at  last,  with  a  kinder 
smile  than  had  been  on  his  face  for  many  a 
day — "  very  well,  children.  For  Paolo's 
sake  you  shall  have  your  own  way." 

Half  an  hour  later  the  surgeon  made  his 
visit  and  assured  them  all  that  there  was  no 
serious  injury,  nor  any  further  danger  to  be 
feared.  The  patient  had  been  very  badly 
stunned,  that  was  all.  Marzio  remained  by 
his  brother's  side. 

"You  see,  Tista,"  said  Lucia  when  they 
were  in  the  sitting  room,  "  I  was  quite  right 
about  the  crucifix  and  the  rest." 

"  Of  course,"  assented  the  Signora  Pandolfi, 
though  she  did  not  understand  the  allusion 
in  the  least.  "  Of  course  you  are  all  of  you 
right.  But  what  a  day  this  has  been,  cart 
miei  1  What  a  day  I  Dear,  dear !  "  She 
spread  out  her  fat  hands  upon  her  knees, 
looking  the  picture  of  solid  contentment. 

F.  Marion  Crawford. 


THE   END. 


i>aiii  a  Smitjiifr  Vt  IIciiaEBT  Raii 


The  features  of  this  immease  to'^n  of  ours 
Bie  conatautlj  ch&nging.  Sooner  or  later 
our  old  buildings  fall  a  prey  either  to  the 
tlevouring  band  of  time,  or  tbe  remorseless 
hand  of  the  builder.  Even  our  Loudon 
ecbooU  cannot  escape  this  fate,  and  of  late 
years  they  too  have  suffered  many  vicissi- 
tudes. The  Chai-terhouse  has  been  deserted 
by  the  "  poor  children  or  scholars "  of 
Sutton's  foundation,  and  the  boys  of  the 
Merchant  Taylors'  School  have  taken  their 
place.  The  City  of  London  School  has  for- 
Haken  Milk  Street  for  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment. Huge  warehouses  have  been  built 
upon  the  spot  where  but  a  few  months  ago 
stood  tbe  Grammar  School  of  St.  Paul's. 
Rumours  of  the  removal  of  Christ's  Hospital 
are  in  the  air.  But  in  spite  of  all  these 
(changes,  and  indeed  an  agitation  for  its 
own  removal  into  the  country,  Westminster 
School  still  rests  under  the  shadow  of  the 
old  Abbey. 

We  are  forbidden,  alas!  to  believe  any 
longer  in  the  chronicles  of  Abbot  Ingulphus, 


who  asserted  that  he  was  educated  at  tbe 
school  in  tho  days  of  £dward  the  Confessor, 
and  that  the  Queen,  after  examining  him  in 
grammar  and  verse-making,  used  to  reward 
him  with  "  three  or  four  pieces  of  money," 
and  plenty  of  good  things  from  the  royal 
larder,  Sut  though  these  chronicles  have 
been  proved  to  be  mythical,  there  is  good 
reason  for  the  belief  that  a  school  has  always 
been  attached  to  the  Abbey.  We  read  in 
Dean  Stanley's  Memorudt  that  "  in  the 
north  cloister,  close  by  the  entrance  of  the 
church,  where  the  monks  usually  walked, 
sate  the  prior.  In  the  western— the  one 
still  the  most  familiar  to  Westminster  schol^ii's 
— sate  the  master  of  the  novices,  with  his 
disciples.  This  was  the  first  beginning  of 
Westminster  School."  Fitzstephen,  in  his 
L'/e  of  Thtymaa  h  Bfc/cet,  states  that  the 
scholars  of  three  great  London  schools  were 
accustomed  on  certain  days  in  the  year  to 
challenge  one  another  in  versification  and 
the  principles  of  grammar.  He  does  not 
give  the  names  of  these  schools,  b»t  Stow 
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Buppoeed  them  to  be  St.  Peter's,  Weetminster, 
St.  Paul's,  and  St.  Peter's,  CornhilL  Stow 
himBelf  telU  us  that  in  his  youth  he  yearly  saw 
"  on  the  Es©  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  apostle, 
the  scholars  of  divers  grammar-schools  repair 
to  the  churchyard  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
where,  upon  a  bank  boarded  under  a  tree, 
some  one  scholar  hath  stepped  up,  and  there 
opposed  and  answered,  till  he  were  of  some 
better  scholar  overcome  and  put  down  ;  and 
then  the  overcotner  taking  his  place,  did  like 


fVsB  a  Drawliiff  bi  Hekbebt  Rultok. 


as  the  first,  and  in  the  end  the  best  opposer 
and  answerer  had  rewards.  ...  I  remember 
there  repaired  to  these  exercises  (amongst 
others)  the  master  and  scholars  of  St.  Paul's, 
London,  and  St.  Peter's,  Weetminster." 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  to  these 
yearly  contests  may  be  traced  the  origin  of 
the  Westminster  "chaUeuges,"  by  which  the 
admission  into  college  was  determined,  and 
which  have  only  been  abolished  within  the 
last  few  years.     It  is  not,  however,  until  the 


dissolution  of  the  monasteries  that  we  team 

much  about  the  history  of  the  school.     In 

the  year  1540  the  abbey  and  monastery  of 

St.  Peter  was  dissolved,  and  the  new  see  of 

Westminster  created.    Thomas  Thirlby,  then 

the  Dean  of   the  King's  Chapel,  was  made 

the  new  bishop,  with  the  whole  of  Middlesex 

(excepting  the  parish   of   Fulham)    for   his 

diocese.      William    Benson,  the   last   abbot, 

was  converted  into  the  first  dean,  and  the 

monks  were  succeeded  by  twelve  prehendarieE. 

A  school  with  fortyscholars  andtwomasters 

was  founded,  and  the  income  of  the  new 

chapter  was  charged  with  various  payments 

for  educational  purposes.  The  bishopric  had 

but  a  brief  existence,  for,  ten  years  later. 

Thirlby  surrendered  the    see  to    Edward 

the  Sixth,  and  the  diocese  was  once  again 

united   to  that  of    London.     One    John 

Adams  appears   to   have   been    the    first 

head  master  of  the  school,  but  absolutely 

nothing   is    known    of    him    besides   his 

name.      In    1543    he   was    succeeded   by 

Alexander    Nowell.    afterwards   Dean   of 

St.  Paul's,  and  well  known  as  the  author 

of    the   CaUchigm.      Strype  recoi-ds  that 

"  when   he   was  Master  of    Westminster 

School    he    brought    in    the    reading    of 

Terence  for  the  better  learning  the  pure 

Roman   style.      As   it   was   said    of   Dr. 

Barnes,  that  he  brought  in  that   author 

and  Tully  into  his  college  of  Angustine's 

at    Cambridge,  instead  of  barbarous  Duns 

nnd   Dorbel ;   and    one   day   every    week 

Terence  gave  way   to  St.  Luke's  Gospel, 

and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which    he 

read   in   Greek    to   such   of    his  scholars 

as  were  almost  at  man's  estate,  whereof 

he  had  a  good  number." 

As  all  readers  of  Izaak  Walton  know. 
Nowell   spent    a    tenth   of    bis    time   in 
angling,  and    "  whilst  Nowell  (as  Fuller 
tells  us)  was  a-catching  of  fishes,  Bonner 
was    a-catching   of    Nowell,    and    under- 
standing  who   he  was.  designed    him    for 
the  sliambles."     The   head   master,  how- 
ever, managed  to  escape  out  of  Bonner's 
clutehes,    and     fled    to     the     continent, 
whence  he  returned,  according  to  the  lost 
quoted   anthority,    "  in   the    first    yeer    of 
England's  deliverance,"    and  found    liimself 
to  be  the  inventor  of  the  first  "  bottled  ale 
in    England."      Queen    Mary    restored    to 
Westminster  its  monastic  character,  and  the 
chapter  was  recomposed  by  the   new  abbot 
under  the  direction   of  Cardinal  Pole.     No 
provision  for  the  school,  founded  by  Henrj- 
VIII.,  seems   to    be   made   under  the  new 
system.     And  it  remained  for  Elizabeth  to 
re-Guppress  the  monastery,  and  re-establish  it 


who   had   been   depnved   of    tno 

mastership     of     Trinity     College, 

Cambridge,  by  Queen  Mary,  was  appointed  mm  a  Dnuiiig  hy  Hesbciit  Railtom. 

Dean  of  Westminster. 

As  reconstitated  by  the  statutes  of  1560, 

the  school  became  part  and  parcel   of    the  the  annual  election  of  at  least  six  scholars 

collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  to   the   Universities,    viz.    three    to   Christ 

These  statutes,    which   were   drawn   up   by  Church,  Oxford,  and  three  to  Trinity  College, 

Dean  Bill,  contained  a  number  of  elaborat«  Cambridge.     The    electors   were    nominat«d, 

provisions  for  the  guidance  of  the  new  body,  and  no  candidate  was  to  be  elected  upon  the 

which  had  now  obtained   an  academical  as  foundation  whose  father  should  possess  an 

well    as    an    ecclesiastical    character.      The  independent  property  of  more  than   £10   a 

school  was  to  consist  of  forty  scholars,  who  year.     In  addition  to  the  forty  scholars,  the 

were   to  receive   a  free   education.      Thei*  masters  were  to  be  allowed  to  educate  other 

were  to  be  two  masters,  one  of  whom  was  boys,  who  were   respectively    designated  as 

U>  be  called  "archididasculus"  and  the  other  "  pensionarii,"  "oppidani,"  and  "  peregrini," 

"  hypodidasculus."     Provision  was  made  for  but,  exclusive  of  the  choristers,  who,  until 
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1847,  retained  the  privilege  of  receiving  their 
education  there,  the  numbers  of  the  school 
were  not  to  exceed  120.  Though  these 
statutes  were  never  confirmed  by  the  Queen, 
they  have,  with  some  exceptions,  been  gener- 
ally adhered  to  in  their  most  important 
particulars. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Widmore 
assures  us  that  the  Queen  '^did  only  continue 
her  father's  appointment,"  the  credit  of 
founding  the  school  is  always  attributed  to 
Elizabeth.  The  first  master  of  Westminster 
after  its  reconstruction  appears  to  have  been 
Nicholas  Udall.  Udall  had  previously  been 
head  master  at  Eton,  where,  on  one  occasion, 
Thomas  Tusser,  the  author  of  the  Five 
Hundred  Paints  of  Good  Htisbandryy  received 
fifty-three  stripes  from  him  "  for  fault  but 
small  or  none  at  all."  Though  styled  by 
Bate  '*  elegantissimus  omnium  bonarum  liter- 
arum  magister  et  earum  f  elicissimus  interpres, ' ' 
Udairs  character  w^as  not  equal  to  his 
scholarship,  and  he  left  Eton  in  disgrace. 
How  he  came  to  be  afterwards  appointed  to 
Westminster  we  do  not  know,  nor  is  there 
any  record  of  his  behaviour  there,  but  his 
name  is  still  remembered  by  the  students  of 
our  early  literature  as  being  that  of  the 
author  of  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  the  earliest 
of  our  English  comedies.  In  1575,  during 
the  head  mastership  of  Edward  Graunte, 
William  Camden,  the  famous  antiquary,  was 
appointed  the  under  master.  Whilst  occupying 
this  post  he  wrote  the  celebrated  Britanniay 
a  work  to  which  he  devoted  all  his  leisure 
hours.  In  1593,  Camden  succeeded  Graunte 
as  head  master,  and  a  few  years  after 
produced  his  Institutio  GrcBCce  GrammaticcR 
Compendiaria  in  Uauin  Scholce  Regies  West- 
monasterienais. 

This  Greek  Grammar,  which  has  gone 
through  more  than  one  hundred  editions,  was 
first  published  in  1597,  and  was  subsequently 
known  as  the  Eton  Greek  Grammar,  It 
was  founded  on  his  predecessor's  Grcecce 
Lingua  Speculum,  which  is  referred  to  by 
Hallam  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  "  even 
before  the  middle  of  the  Queen's  reign  the 
rudiments  of  the  Greek  language  were  im- 
parted to  the  boys  at  Westminster  School," 
Camden  was  appointed  Clarencieux  King-at- 
Arms  in  1597,  and  two  years  later,  having 
"gathered  a  contented  sufliciency"  by  his 
long  labours  in  the  school  he  resigned  the  post 
of  head  master,  and  retired  to  Chislehurst, 
where  he  died  in  1623.  In  a  letter  to  Arch- 
bishop Usher,  Camden  gives  the  following 
account  of  his  mastership  : — "  God  so  blessed 
my  labours  that  the  now  Bishops  of  Durham, 
London,  and  St.  Asaph,  to  say  nothing  of 


persons  now  employed  in  eminent  places 
abroad,  and  many  of  especial  note  at  home,  of 
all  degrees,  do  acknowledge  themseives  to 
have  been  my  scholars."  One  of  these  who 
became  of  especial  note  at  home  was  Ben 
Jonson,  who,  born  in  1574,  lived  when  a 
child  with  his  stepfather,  a  master  bricklayer, 
in  Hartshorn  Lane,  near  Cliaring  Cross.  He 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  education  at 
the  parish  school,  then  held  in  the  church  of 
St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  but  through  the 
influence  of  some  kind  friend  was  subsequently 
sent  to  Westminster  School.  His  gratitude 
to  Camden  is  feelingly  expressed  in  the  short 
poem  which  commences  with  : — 

^*  Camden  I  most  reverend  head,  to  whom  I  owe 
All  that  1  am  in  arts,  all  that  I  know 
(How  nothing's  that) ;  to  whom  my  country  owes 
The  great  renown,  and  name  wherewith   she 


goes 


f'» 


Eichard  Ireland  was  Camden's  successor, 
and  it  was  during  his  tenure  of  ofiice  that 
George  Herbert  was  admitted  to  the  school. 
**  Here,"  Izaak  Walton  tells  us, "  the  beauties 
of  his  pretty  behaviour  and  wit  shined  and 
became  so  eminent  and  lovely  in  this  his 
innocent  age  that  he  seemed  to  be  marked 
out  for  piety,  and  to  become  the  care  of 
Heaven,  and  of  a  particular  good  angel  to 
guard  and  guide  him.  And  thus  he  continued 
in  that  school,  till  he  came  to  be  perfect  in 
the  learned  languages,  and  especially  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  in  which  he  afterwards  proved 
an  excellent  critic." 

Herbert  and  his  friend  John  Hacket,  who 
afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and 
was  so  celebrated  for  his  prodigious  memory, 
were  elected  to  Trinity  together  in  1608. 

On  leaving  the  school  Ireland  is  said  to 
have  told  them  that  "  he  expected  to  have 
credit  by  them  two  at  the  University,  or 
would  never  hope  for  it  afterwards  while  he 
lived."  Lambert  Osbolston  became  the  head 
master  in  1622.  He  bore  the  character  of 
being  both  a  learned  man  and  an  excellent 
master.  So  fortunate  was  he  *^  in  breeding 
up  many  wits  "  that,  according  to  Fuller,  he 
had  in  1638  "above  fourscore  doctors  in  the 
two  Universities,  and  three  learned  faculties, 
all  gratefully  acknowledging  their  education 
under  him." 

While  Osbolston  presided  over  the  school, 
Cowley  was  sent  to  Westminster,  where,  as 
Bishop  Sprat  quaintly  says,  "  he  soon 
obtain'd  and  increas'd  the  noble  genius 
peculiar  to  that  place."  While  at  West- 
minster Cowley  wrote  several  poems,  and  in 
1633  Poetical  £los8omeSf  by  A.  C,  appeared. 
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This  interesting 

little     pamphlet    of 

thirty-two        leaves 

contains   a  portrait 

of     the     precocious 

author   at   the    age 

of   thirteen,  who  is 

there  described  as  a 

King's    Scholar    of 

Westminster  School. 

It     was     dedicated 

to   John    Williams, 

Bishop    of    Lincoln, 

who  was  also  at  the 

aamd  time  Doan  of 

Westminster,  but  the 

"Tragicall  Historie 

of      Piramus      aud 

Thiabe,"  one  of  the 

pieces  in  the  small 

volume,  was  especi- 
ally dedicated  to  "  the 

Wors  hipf  111 ,  my  very 

loving  master,  Mr. 
Lambert  Osbolston, 
chief  e  Schoolemaster 
of  Westminster 
Schoole." 

For  libelling  Laud 
in      a      letter      to 
Williams,  Osbolston 
condemned    by   the    I 
Chamber  to    lose    ali 
preferments,  to  p«y  i 
of   ^5,000   to  the   K 
well  as   to   the   Arcl 
whom  he  had  described 
little  vermin,"  to  be 
his  ears  to  the  pillor 
Yard  in  the  presence  o 
and    to   be   imprisone 
King's   pleasure.     Th 
wisely  took  to  flight  : 

this  disgraceful  punish , 

Busby,  a  name  inseparahly  connected  with  From  a  Dravitie  br  Iicuut  BuLinii. 

the  school,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  This 
remarkable  man  was  bom  at  Sutton,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, on  the  22nd  of  September,  1606.  with  unequalled  sagacity,  and  died  on  the 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster,  where  he  6th  of  April,  1695,  in  his  89th  year, 
obtained  his  election  to  Christ  Church,  Busby  entered  upon  his  dutiefl  at  a  critical 
Osford,  in  1624,  While  in  residence  at  the  period  of  English  history,  and  whilst  head 
University,  he  acted  the  part  of  Cratander  in  master  he  witnessed  the  Civil  War,  the 
Cartwright's  Royal  Slave,  before  the  King  Commonwealth,  the  Restoration,  and  the 
ajid  Queen  at  Christ  Cburch.  The  applause  Involution.  Through  all  these  troublous 
which  be  received  for  this  performance  caused  times  he  skilfully  managed  to  retain  bis  post, 
him  seriously  to  think  of  taking  to  the  stage  It  was  probably  owing  to  bis  great  reputation 
as  a  profession.  Fortunately,  he  changed  his  as  a  teacher  that  be  escaped  being  deprived 
mind,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  returned  of  the  bead  mastership  during  the  Common- 
to  his  old  school  as  head  master.  For  no  less  wealth, for  Busby  made  no  attempt  to  disguise 
than  fifty-seven  years  he  guided  its  destinies      his  loyalty.     Indeed,    Richard    Owen,    the 

3  F  2 


"  would  have  pulled  down  the  organs 
And  Bome  ornamentH  of  the  church,  nnd, 
for  this  end,  had  forced  out  a  pane  of 
the  north  door,  and  got  entrance ;  but 
meeting  with  a  stout  resistance  from  the 
scholars,  quirenjen,  officers,  and  their  ser- 
vants, they  were  driven  out ;  and  one 
Wiseman,  a  Knight  of  Kent,  who  had  under- 
taken the  conduct  of  the  mobb  for  that 
day's  service,  was  killed  by  a  tile  from  the 
battlements," 

On  the  very  day  on  which  Charles  the  First 
was  executeil,  Robert  South,  the  brilliant 
preacher  and  wit,  records  that  the  King  was 
publicly  prayed  for  in  the  school.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  South  was  the  boy  of 
whom  Busby,  with  characteristic  penetration, 
remarked  :  "  I  see  great  talents  in  that  sulky 
boy,  and  1  shiill  endeavour  to  bring  them 
out.  '  In  the  virtue  of  the  rod  Busby  had 
an  infallible  belief,  calling  it  "his  sieve," 
and  saying  that  "  whoever  did  not  pass 
through  it  was  no  hoy  for  him."  But  though 
the  strictest  of  disciplinarians  Busby  was  both 
loved  and  respected  by  his  scholars.     Philip 


From  a  Draitl%t  ^  HlRDUiT  lUlLTOK. 

Henry,  who  speaks  in  affectionate  terms  of 
his  old  master,  thus  records  the  only  instance 
of  his  falling  under  Busby's  displeaeuTe. 
"  Once,  being  Monitor  of  the  Chamber,  and 
being  sent  forth  to  seek  one  that  play'd 
truant  ('twas  Nath.  Bui.,  afterwards  a 
JUaster  of  Pauls  school),  I  found  him  out 
where  hee  had  hid  hims.  and  at  his  earnest 
request  promised  I  would  say  I  could  not 
find  him,  which  I  wickedly  did  ;  the  neit 
morning  being  examiu'd  by  Mr.  Busby 
where  hee  was,  and  whether  bee  saw  mee,  hee 
sayd,  yes,  hee  did,  at  which  I  wel  remember 
Mr.  Busby  turn'd  his  eye  towards  mee 
and  sayd  itoi  ai  rixrov,  and  whipt  mee, 
which  was  the  only  time  I  felt  the  weight 
of  his  hand  and  I  deserv'd  it :  Hee  appointed 
mee  also  a  Penitential  copy  of  Latin  veraeG 
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wch  I  made  and  brought  him,  sad  then  hee 
gave  me  six  pence  and  received  mee  again 
into  his  Faror."      In  1661,  Evelyn  paid  a 
visit  to  the  school,  and  in  hia  Diary  for  the 
13th  of  Maj,  records  : — ■"  I  heard  and  saw 
such  exercises  at  the  election  of  scholam  at 
Westminster  School  to  be  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity,   in    lAtin,     Greek,     Hebrew,     and 
Arabic,  in  themes  and  extemporary  verses, 
as  wonderfully  astonish'd  me  in  such  youths, 
with   such   readiness    and    witt, 
liOtne  of    them  not   above   12  or 
13  years  of  age.     Fity  it  is  that 
what  they  attaine  here  so  ripely, 
they  either  [do]  not  retain,   or 
do  not  improve  more  consider- 
ably when  they  come  to  be  men, 
tho'   many  of  them  do  ;  and  no 
lesse  is  to  be  biam'd  their  odd 
pronouncing  of  Latine,  so  that 
out  of  England  none  were  able 
to  understand,  or  endure  it.    The 
ezaminanta  or  posers  were.  Dr. 
Duport,  Greek  Piflfessor  at  Cam- 
bridge; Dr.  Full,  Deaneof  Christ 
Church,  Oson  ;  Dr.  Pierson,  Dr. 
Alestree,  Deane  of  Westminster, 
and'any  that  would."     In  con- 
sequence of  the  Plague  in  London, 
in  1665,  the  school  was  removed 
to  the  pest  house  at  Chiswick, 
which  had  years  before,  through 
the     instrumentality    of     Dean 
Goodman,    been   provided    as  a 
residence    for    the    scholars    in 
seasons  of  sickness.    Before  long, 
the    Plague    spread    to    Chiswick. 
"  Upon  this,"  says  William  Taswi 
in  his  Avtobiograpliy,  "  Dr.  Busby  c 
his  scholars  together,  and  in  an  ei 
oration  acquainted  them  that  he  ha<: 
as  head  master  over  the  school  ti 
years,  in  which  time  he  never  deser 
now.     That  the  exigency  of  affairs 
every  person  should  go  to  bis  respect 
I  very  greedily  laid  hold  of  the  op 
of  going  to  Greenwich,  where  I  rem 
months."      The  school,  apparently,  uiu  uui, 
reassemble  until  the  middle  of  May  in  the 
following  year.  A  few  months  after,  the  Great 
Fire    of    Ixtndon    occurred ;    and    the    same 
authority  relates  that  "  John  Dolben,  Bit>hop 
of  Rochester  and  Dean  of  Westmin£t«r  (who 
in     the     civil    wars    had    frequently    stood 
sentinel),  collected  his  scholars  together  in  a 
company,  marching  with  them  on  foot  to  put 
a  stop,   if   possible,  to  the  conflagration.      I 
was  a  kind  of  page  to  him,  not  being  of  the 
number  of  King's  Stholars.     We  were  em- 
ployed many  hours  in  fetching  water  from  the 


back  side  of  St.  Dunstan's  ChuKb  in  the 
East,  where  we  happily  extinguished  the  fire." 

Of  the  many  tales  told  of  Busby's  caustic 
humour  the  following  is  perhaps  as  good  a 
specimen  as  any  ; — 

"  The  famous  Father  Petrc,  who  had  been 
educated  at  Westminster,  met  him  one  day 
in  the  park.  Busby  failed  to  recognise  him, 
and  Petre  introduced  himself.  'But,  sir,' 
said  tho  mnslflr,  '  you  were  of  another  faith 


Frtm  a  i>ravljif  tf  Bekbebt  BuLToa. 


when  you  were  under  me ;  how  dared  you 
change  it  t '  '  The  Lord  lud  need  of  me,' 
repUed  the  priest.  '  The  Lord  had  need  of 
you,  sir !  Why,  I  have  read  the  Scriptures 
as  much  as  any  man  ;  and  I  never  read  that 
the  Lord  had 'need  of  anything  but  once, 
and  then  it  was  an  ass.'  " 

Busby  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  under  the 
black  and  white   marble  pavement  of  the 
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the  likeneBS  to  the 
originftl  must  have 
been  moat  success- 
fully caught  by  the 
sculptor,  as  he  tells 
us  that  Busby' R 
"  papils  when  they 
come  by,  look  ae  pale 
as  his  marble,  io  re- 
membrance of  his 
severe  exactions." 
ReadetR,  too,  of  the 
Spectator  will  re- 
member that  it  was 
before  this  monu- 
ment that  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  stood  in 
awe,  and  exclaimed 
— -"  Dr.  Busby,  a 
great  man ;  whipped 
my  grandfather ;  a 
very  great  man  !  I 
should  have  gone  to 
him  myself,  if  I  had 
not  been  a  block- 
head ;  a  very  great 
msji!  " 

To     Busby,     and 

Busby     alone,     the 

Rchool    was    mainly 

indebted     for      the 

proud  position  which 

ined  during   his   long 

and  there  is  but  Uttle 

ration  in  the  following 

snt,  which  may  still  be 

1  his  epitaph — "Qu»- 

demum      sit     fama 

Westmonasteri  ensis, 

d    inde     ad     homines 

isbeio  maxime  debetur, 

?vum  debebitur." 

elected  from  West- 
mbridge,  in  1650.  In 
rgtiment  of  the  "  Third 
ays ;- — "  I  remember,  I 
when  I  was  a  King's 
iT  School,  for  a  Thurs- 
nd    believe  that  it  and 

_, J   rcises  of  this  nature  in 

English  verse  are  still  in  the  hands  of  my 
sacrarium  ;  his  monument  Btands  against  learned  master,  the  E«v.  Dr.  Busby."  During 
the  wainscot  of  the  choir,  opposite  the  south  his  last  year  at  scbool,  Dryden  wrote  an  elegy 
transept,  side  by  eide  with  those  of  South  upon  the  death  of  Lord  Hustings,  which  was 
and  Vincent.  From  this  monument  it  is  published  in  1649,  together  with  thirty-fonr 
generally  supposed  that  all  the  numerous  other  compositions  of  a  like  character,  under 
portraits  of  Busby  have  been  copied,  for  the  title  of  "  Laphrymc  Musarum  ;  the 
according  to  tradition  he  is  said  to  have  Tears  of  the  Muses  exprest  in  Elegies ; 
resolutely  refused  to  ait  to  any  painter  in  his  written  by  divers  Persons  of  Nobility  and 
lifetime.     If  we  are  to  believe  Tom  Brown,      Worth,  upon  the  death  of  the  most  hopefull 
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Henry,  Lord  Hastings,"  &c.  The  form  on 
which  the  name  of  John  Dry  den  is  cut  in 
large  letters  is  still  carefully  preserved  in 
the  school,  hut  some  douht  has  heen  cast 
upon  the  authenticity  of  this  interesting  relic. 
Besides  Dryden  and  South,  Henry  Aldrich, 
Francis  Atterbury,  Barton  Booth,  John 
Locke,  Charles  Montagu,  £arl  of  Halifax, 
Charles  Mordaunt,  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
Humphrey  Prideaux,  Matthew  Prior^  Nicho- 
las Rowe,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  scores 
of  other  distinguished  men  were  numbered 
amongst  Bushy 's  pupils. 

Thomas  Knipe  was  the  next  head  master. 
When  at  Westminster  he  had  been  a  pupil  of 
Busby's,  and  he  afterwards  ser\'ed  under  his 
old  master,  first  as  usher  and  then  as  under 
master.  During  his  rule  the  school  increased 
considerably  in  numbers,  and  in  1706  there 
were  nearly  400  boys.  Busby,  who  could 
brook  no  rival  near  his  throne,  naturally  did 
not  appreciate  his  merits ;  but  Mattaire,  the 
well-known  classical  scholar,  the  sale  of 
whose  library  occupied  forty-eight  nights, 
confessed  that  he  owed  everything  to 
Knipe's  teaching.  Freind  succeeded  Knipe 
in  1711,  and  while  he  was  head  master  the 
school  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  career  of 
prosperity.  Freind  had  many  qualifications 
for  his  important  post ;  his  house  was  the 
resort  of  all  the  wits  and  statesmen  of  his 
time,  and  even  Bentley  is  said  to  have  spoken 
favourably  of  his  scholarship.  In  1727, 
there  were  as  many  as  434  boys  on  the 
books,  which  is  the  highest  number  on 
authentic  record,  and  Duck,  in  the  pages  of 
the  Gentleman  8  Jfagazine,  has  alluded  to  the 
number  of  distinguished  men  who  were 
educated  under  his  charge.  It  was  in 
Freind's  time  that  the  notorious  publisher, 
Curll,  met  with  his  punishment  from  the 
hands  of  the  Westminster  boys.  The 
following  letter,  dated  from  King's  College, 
Westminster,  August  3, 1716,  and  circulated 
at  the  time,  gives  the  full  details  of  the 
story  : — "  You  are  requested  to  acquaint  the 
pubhck  that  a  certain  bookseller,  near  Temple 
Bar  (not  taking  warning  by  the  frequent 
drabs  that  he  has  undergone  for  his  often 
pirating  other  men's  copies)  did  lately  (with- 
out the  consent  of  Mr.  John  Barber,  present 
captain  of  Westminster  School)  publish  the 
scraps  of  a  funeral  oration,  spoken  by  him 
over  the  corpse  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  South,  and 
being,  on  Thursday  last,  fortunately  nabbed 
within  the  limits  of  Dean's  Yard  by  the 
Eling's  scholars,  there  he  met  with  a  college 
salutation,  for  he  was  first  presented  with 
the  ceremony  of  the  blanket,  in  which,  when 
the  skeleton  had  been  well  shook,  he  was 


carried  in  triumph  to  the  school ;  and  after 
receiving  a  grammatical  correction  for  his 
false  concords,  he  was  re-conducted  to  Dean's 
Yard,  and,  on  his  knees,  asking  pardon  of 
the  aforesaid  Mr.  Barber  for  his  ofi^ence, 
he  was  kicked  out  of  the  yard,  and  left  to  the 
huzzas  of  the  rabble."  In  1718  William 
Murray,  the  future  brilliant  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  came  to  the  school.  He 
rode,  we  are  told,  all  the  way  from  his  home 
in  Scotland,  attended  by  an  old  family  ser- 
vant, on  a  Galloway  pony.  A  curious  ac- 
count of  his  expenses  has  been  preserved, 
in  which,  besides  the  payment  of  one  guinea 
"  to  Dr.  Freind  for  entrance,"  the  charge  of 
one  guinea  for  a  sword  and  four  guineas 
for  two  wigs  is  duly  entered.  In  these  days 
of  general  depression  of  trade,  parents  may 
at  least  be  thankful  that  they  have  no 
longer  to  provide  wigs  and  swords  for  their 
sons  on  their  entrance  to  a  public  school. 
While  at  Westminster,  Murray  gave  early 
proofs  of  his  extraordinary  abilities,  and  in 
1723  was  elected  head  to  Christ  Church. 

It  is  related  of  him  that  when  spending 
a  half^holiday  at  Lady  Kinnoul's  house  he 
was  found  composing  a  Latin  theme  for  a 
school  exercise.  On  being  asked  by  his  hos- 
tess what  the  subject  was,  he  laughingly 
answered,  "What  is  that  to  youl"  Her 
ladyship  being  greatly  shocked  at  his 
apparent  rudeness,  Murray  was  obliged  to 
explain  to  her  that  he  had  simply  answered 
her  question  by  giving  the  English  transla- 
tion of  the  thesis,  which  was — Quid  ad  ie 
pertinet  f 

Freind  retired  in  1733,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  under  master,  John  NichoU, 
who  appears  to  have  had  the  art  of  making 
his  scholars  gentlemen  by  appealing  to  their 
sense  of  honour  rather  than  by  the  excessive 
use  of  the  rod. 

Richard  Cumberland,  in  his  Memoirs, 
records  that  "  There  was  a  court  of  honour 
in  that  school,  to  whose  unwritten  laws  every 
member  of  our  community  was  amenable, 
and  which,  to  transgress  by  any  act  of 
meanness,  that  exposed  the  offender  to  public 
contempt,  was  a  degree  of  punishment,  com- 
pared to  which  the  being  sentenced  to  the 
rod  would  have  been  considered  an  acquittal 
or  reprieve."  As  an  example  of  the  head 
master's  lenity,  a  story  of  one  of  Cumber- 
land's own  escapades  may  be  cited.  One  day 
Cumberland  managed  to  get  out  of  the  Abbey 
while  service  was  going  on  for  the  purpose 
of  joining  a  number  of  his  schoolfellows  in 
disturbing  a  Quakers'  meeting.  He  was 
called  up  before  NichoU  to  answer  for  his 
misconduct.       "I   presume,"    says  Cumber- 
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land,  "  he  saw  my  contrition,  when,  tuming  a 
mild  look  upon  me,  he  said  &loud  :  '  Erubait, 
lalva  e$t  res,'  and  eent  me  back  to  my  Beat." 
These  were  the  days  when  "  sweet  Vinny 
Bourne  "  was  usher  of  the  fifth  form,  and 
Pierson  Lloyd  presided  over  the  fourth ; 
when  Churchill,  Cumberland,  Colman  the 
elder,  CJowper,  Eobert  Lloyd,  Elijah  Impey, 
Warren   Hastings,    Hinchliffe,   Smith,    and 


Though    Cowper    was    by  natural    tem- 
perament unfit  to  rough  it  with  other  boys, 
his  recollectioufl  of  his  school  days  at  West- 
minster   were   of    a    pleasurable  character. 
In  one  of  his  letters  he  writes  ; — "  He  who 
caunot  look  forward  with  comfort  must  find 
what  comfort  be  can  in  looking  backward. 
Upon  this  principle  I,  the  other  day,  sent 
my   imagination  upon  a   trip  thirty  years 
behind  me.     She  was  very  obedient, 
and    very    swift    of    foot,    presently 
performed  her  jonmey,  and  at   last 
set  me  down   in  the  sixth  form   at 
Westminster.     I  fancied  myself  once 
more  a  schoolboy,  a  period  of  life  in 
which,   if   I  had    never  tasted   true 
happiness,  I  was  at  least  equally  un- 
acquainted with  its  contrary.    .     .     . 
Accordingly,    I    was  a  schoolboy    in 
high    favour    with    the    master ;   re- 
ceived a  silver  groat  for  my  exercise, 
and    had   the    pleasure  of  seeing  it 
sent  from  form  to  form  for  the  ad- 
miration  of    all  who    were   able    to 
understand  it."    Cowper  again  alludes 
to  this  mode  of  reward  then  prevalent 
at  the    school  in  those  lines  in   his 
"  Table  Talk  "  ;— 

"  At    Westminster,    where    little    poets 


Fra*  a  Drawint  hf  Hibbebt  IUiltok. 

Vincent,  the  last  three  destined  to  become 
successively  head  masters  of  Westminster, 
wei-e  all  at  the  school  together.  Exlward 
Gibbon,  too,  came  to  Westminster  in  1749, 
but  his  constant  ill-health  much  interfered 
with  his  school  work,  and  he  left  after  three 
years,  "  with  a  stock  of  erudition  which 
might  have  puzzled  a  doctor,  and  a  degree 
of  ignorance  of  which  any  schoolboy  would 
have  been  ashamed." 


And    makea  his  pupils   proud    with 
silver  pence, 

These  customary  rewards  ore  now 
distributed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
yearly  recitation  of  epigrams  "  up 
school,"  and  the  head  master  still 
applies  to  the  authorities  for  the  three 
pounds  of  Maunday  money  to  which 
the  school  is  entitled  every  year  free 
of  charge. 

On  Nicholl'a  resignation  in   1753, 

William  Markham  became  the  head 

master,  an  office  which  he  held  for 

eleven  years,  when  he  was  appointed 

Dean  of   Rochester.     He  ultimately 

became  Archbishop  of  York,  and  his  features 

are  familiar  to  many  of  us  through  the  noble 

portrait    of   him   by  Sir  Joshua   Reynolds, 

which  hongs  in  the  Hall  of  Christ  Church. 

As  a  scholar  and  a  teacher,  his  name  stood 

deservedly  high,  but  he  probably  owed  his 

advancement   to   the    archiepiacopal    see   to 

the  fact  that  in  1771  he  became  the  preceptor 

of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Bishop  of 

Osnaburgh. 


Fra^aDntcingitBtKMm  rultdk.  -^      however.  Was  Bpcedily  suppressed  hj 

the  vigorous    measures   which    were 

promptly  adopted.    Dr.  Smith  took  the 

The  next   head  master,  John   HinchliSe,      precautioa  to  take  a  thick  stick  up  school, 

was  there  but  a  short  time.    He  was  the  sou      and    with    it    knocked   down    Sir    Francis 

of  a  livery-stable  keeper  to  Swallow  Street,      Burdett,  one  of  the  ringleaders.     Sir  Francis 

and  after  a  successful  career  at  Westminster      was  expelled,  and  the  head  master's  authority 

and  Cambridge,  returned  to  the  school  as  an      restored.      George    Colman,    the    younger, 

usher.      He  married  a  sister  of  Lord  Crewe,      describing     his     school    days    in     Eamdom 
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Records,  i-elates  that  "  Dr.  Smith  was  head 
master  ia  my  time,  and  a  very  dull  and 
good-natured  head  master  he  was ;  and  Dr. 
Vincent  was  under  master,  a  man  of  nous 
and  learning,  and  plagiiily  severe."  Smith 
resigned  in  1788,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Vincent,  whose  whole  career  was  bound  up 
with  Westminster.  In  a  letter  to  Nicbolls, 
Vincent  states,  "  I  have  twice  passed  through 


Fn>n  a  Draiting  6»  MtBBEBT  Bailton. 

the  school,  from  the  lowest  form  to  the 
highest ;  first  as  a  boy,  and  secondly  from  the 
lowest  usher  to  the  office  of  head  master." 

Southey  went  to  Westminster  in  1788, 
before  Dr.  Smith  left,  and  his  account  of  his 
school  days  throws  considerable  light  upon 
the  difference  in  the  characters  of  these 
two  masters.  In  emulation  of  the  Eton 
Microcosm,  the  Westminster  boys  started 
a  weekly  paper,  called  the  Trifier.  Smith 
appears  not  to  have  looked  upon  this  literary 
enterprise  with  much  favour,  but,  as  Southey 
tells  us,  "  he  contented  hiniself,  in  his  gooil- 


natured  easy  way,  with  signifying  his  dis- 
approbation, by  giving  as  a  text  for  a 
theme,  on  the  Monday  after  the  first  number 
appeared,  these  words,  SeribtTnua  indoeti 
doctique.  It  may  bo  mentioned  here  inci- 
dentally that  Southey  made  his  first  attempt 
to  appear  in  print  in  this  paper.  He  wrot« 
an  elegy  upon  his  sist-er's  death,  and  sent  it 
anonymously  to  the  editor.  But  though 
duly  acknowledged  in  the  next  number,  it 
never  appeared.  Undismayed  by  this  failure, 
Southey,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  his 
schoolfellows,  afterwards  started  a  periodical, 
ominously  called  The  Magellanl. 

It  had  only  reached  nine  numbers  when 
an  attack  upon  corporal  punisbueut  as  then 
inflicted  at  Westminster  put  an  end  to  its 
brief  career.  Dr.  Vincent,  less  lenient  than 
his  predecessor,  waxed  very  wroth,  and 
actually  commenced  a  prosecution  for  libel 
against  the  publisher.  Southey  immediately 
acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  writer  of 
the  obnoxious  article,  but  his  apologies 
were  in  vain,  and  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  school.  On  his  retirement,  Vincent  was 
appointed  Dean  of  Westminster.  By  virtue 
of  this  office,  he  was  enabled  still  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  school,  and  it  is  to  his 
thoughtful  care  in  this  position  that  the 
portion  of  Tothill  Fields,  now  known  as 
Vincent  Square,  was  preserved  for  the  use  of 
the  Westminster  boys.  John  Wingfield 
.succeeded  Vincent  as  head  master  in  Septem- 
ber, 1802,  but  resigned  the  post  on  becoming 
Prebendary  of  Worcester  in  the  following 
Decembei-.  Dr.  Carey  came  next.  In  his 
time  the  school  became  famous  as  a  training 
place  for  soldiers.  The  Duke  of  York,  who 
took  a  great  interest  in  everything  relating 
to  Westminster,  used  to  recommend  his 
military  friends  to  send  their  boys  there. 
The  SfNirtan  severity  of  Westminster  life  in 
those  days  doubtless  proved  an  escetlent 
preparation  for  the  discomforts  of  the  army, 
and  not  many  years  ago,  out  of  the  eight 
Field-Marshals  then  alive,  five  of  them,  viz. 
Lords  Anglesey,  Combermere,  Baglan,  and 
Strafford,  and  Thomas  Grosveuor,  were 
"old  Westminsters." 

Carey, whose  name  will  always  be  gratefully 
remembered  for  his  munificent  benefactions 
to  the  school,  left  in  December,  1814,  and 
was  succeeded  by  William  Page,  whose  career 
was  prematurely  cut  off  by  death  in  1819. 
Edmund  Goodenough  was  the  last  King's 
scholar  who  became  head  master.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  mastei-ship  the  numbers  of  the 
school  began  to  fall  off.  He  resigned  in 
1828,  and  was  a  few  years  afterwards 
appointed  Dean  of  Wells.     Goodenough  was 
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a  man  of  much  taste,  and  a  most  accomplished 
scholar.  His  name  is  still  kept  alive  by  the 
following  well-known  epigram,  which  was 
made  on  the  occasion  of  hin  preaching  a 
sermon  before  the  House  of  Lords,  on  a 
certain  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  : — - 

"Tifl  well-enough  that  Goodenougli 
Before  the  lords  should  preach, 
For  aore-enoiigh  fiill  bad'Crough 
Are  those  he  has  to  teach." 

Ricli&rd  WjlUamBon  was  Goodencugh's 
successor.  He  was  a  town  boy  from  1814 
to  1819,  and  was  the  last  old  Westminster 
who  has  ruled  over  the  school.  To  him 
belongs  the  credit  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Greek  costumes  in  the  representation  of  the 
I^tin  plays.  He  appears  to  have  .been  a 
very  amiable  gentleman,  but  a  most  unsuc- 
cessful schoolmaster.  The  number  of  the 
school,  already  on  the  decline,  now  fell  off 
with  startling  rapidity  ;  and  in  1841  there 
were  only  67  boys — a  point  even  lower  than 
Harrow  reached  under  Wordsworth.  Dr. 
Liddell,  the  present  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
succeeded  Williamson  in  1846.  While  he 
was  head  master  the  numbers  varied  from 
95  to  141.  In  1855  Dr.  Scott  was  appointed 
in  the  place  of  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church. 
Owing  to  the  many  useful  reforms  which 
he  inaugurated,  and  to  the  thorough  and 
conscientious  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  head  master,  the  numbers. of 
the  school  gradually  increased  under  his  care, 
and  at  length  reached  233.  In  1868  the 
Public  Schools  Act  was  passed,  and  the 
close  union,  which  had  so  long  existed 
between  the  school  and  the  Abbey,  was  at 
length  severed,  and  a  governing  body 
created.  During  the  greater  portion  of 
Dr.  Scott's  term  of  office,  the  school  suffered 
considerably  from  want  of  room,  a  state  of 
things  which  has  happily  been  remedied 
within  the  last  few  years  under  the  salutary 
provisions  of  this  Act.  Dr.  Scott  resigned  in 
1883,  after  twenty-eight  years'  of  laborious 
work,  and  Mr.  Rutherford  now  occupies 
Busby's  chair.  The  present  head  master  is 
a  Greek  scholar  of  European  reputation. 
He  is  still  a  young  man,  possesses  an 
abundance  of  energy,  and  is  determined  to 
restore  Westminster  to  that  position  in  the 
class  lists  which  of  late  years  she  has,  in 
common  with  others  of  our  older  public 
schools,  somewhat  lost. 

Few  of  the  thousands  of  visitors  to  the 
neighbouring  Abbey  or  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ever  find  their  way  into  Little  Dean's 
Vard,  and  though  the  name  of  the  school  is 


familiar  enough  to  them,  it  would  puzzle 
many  Londoners  to  have  to  fix  its  exact 
locality.  On  entering  the  school  yard  through 
the  groined  archway,  adjoining  the  head 
master's  house,  and  leading  from  Great 
Dean's  Yard,  the  visitor  will  lind  three  large 
houses  on  his  right  hand.  Two  of  these 
somewhat  dismal  specimens  of  the  architecture 
of  the  last  century .  are  used  as  boarding- 
houses  by  the  "  town  boys,"  and  the  third 
is  inhabited  by  the  Master  of  the  Queen's 


Scholars.  On  the  left  stands  Ashburnham 
House,  consisting  of  a  centre  pavilion  with 
two  wings,  and  constructed  of  red  brick. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  house  was 
the  subject  of  a  furious  controversy  in  the 
newspapers  a  few  years  ago.  The  staircase 
is  one  of  the  finent  of  its  kind  in  London, 
and  great  were  the  fears  of  the  antiquaries, 
when  the  house  reverted  to  the  school  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Schools  Act, 
lest  any  harm  should  befall  it  at  the  hands 
of  the  devastating  schoolboy.      Their  fears 
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have  "  fortunately  proved  to  be  purely 
imaginary,  for  great  care  is  taken  of  it,  while 
access  to  it  by  the  curious  has  been  made 
much  easier  than  when  it  was  inhabited  by 
the  late  Sub-Dean.  The  principal  portion 
of  the  house  was  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  but 
a  great  deal  of  the  panelling,  and  the  richly 
ornamented  arched  recess,  were  probably  de- 
signed by  Isaac  Ware.  It  takes  its  name 
from    the    first    Lord     Ashburaham,     who 


From  a  Draaimg  tv  UCBIEBt  Rultoa. 

occupied  it  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
eight«eath  ceutury.  It  afterwards  became 
the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  at  one  time 
was  the  depository  of  both  the  King's  and 
the  Cottonian  Libraries. 

In  1731,  the  house  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  being  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
it  was  on  this  occasion  that  Dr.  Freind  espied 
the  learned  Doctor  Bentley  hurrying  across 
the   yard  in  his  night-shirt,  with  a  flowing 


wig  on  his  head,  and  the  huge  Alexandriau 
MS.  of  the  New  Testament'  under  bis  arm. 
The  Imoks  were  afterwards  deposited  in  the 
old  dormitory  then  lately  vacated  by  the 
scholars,  and  were  not  removed  to  the  British 
Museum  until  1757.  Facing  the  entrance  to 
Great  Dean's  Yard  stands  the  grimy  door- 
way, also  designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  covered 
with  the  names  of  old  Westminsters,  carved 
deeply  in  the  stone,  through  which  is  the 
approach  to  the  great  schoolroom.  The  room 
on  the  right,  above  the  two  flights  of  stofs, 
was  until  lately  known  as  the  Library. 
The  sixth  are  no  longer  taught  here,  and  it 
is  now  used  as  the  music  room.  The  cupola 
of  the  ceiling  is  handsomely  decorated  in  the 
Italian  style  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but 
the  room  is  somewhat  dull  and  gloomy  owing 
to  the  tt«es  in  College  Garden,  which  block 
out  the  light  from  the  only  window.  The 
great  schoolroom  is  of  magnificent  pro- 
portions, being  nearly  110  feet  long  and 
44  feet  high.  It  was  formerly  part  of  the 
monks'  dormitory,  and  was  converted  to  its 
preitent  purpose  in  pursuance  of  a  Chapter 
order  dated  the  3rd  of  December,  1591  ;  the 
smaller  and  northern  part  being  devotod  to 
the  Chapter  Library.  The  massive  open 
timber  roof  of  chestnut,  which  is  very  similai' 
to  that  of  Westminster  Hall,  is  said  to  be  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

On  all  sides  of  the  room  are  the  names  of 
old  Westminsters  painted  on  the  wall,  hacked 
out  on  the  benches,  and  eveu  executed  in 
nails  on  the  floor.  A  great  number,  how- 
ever, of  tbe  older  names  on  the  wall  have 
unfortunately  been  destroyed  from  time  to 
time,  and  it  ia  to  be  hoped  that  in  future 
more  care  will  be  taken  of  them,  as  they 
certainly  constitute  one  of  tbe  most  int«resting 
features  of  the  schoolroom.  Coming  down 
the  school  steps  the  visitor  will  find  tbe 
entrance  to  college  on  his  left  in  the  corner 
of  the  racket  court.  The  present  building  is 
not  much  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  years 
old,  having  been  built  fi'om  the  designs  of 
Richard  Boyle,  Earl  of  Burlington,^  in  the 
third  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the 
place  of  the  old  monastic  granary  which  had  at 
length  fallen  into  decay  after  being  used  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years  as  the  scholars' 
dormitory.  Here  tbe  forty  scholars,  who 
still  wear  the  distinctive  dress  of  cap  and 
gown,  live.     The  ground  floor  is  occupied  with 


1  Itw 


«  this  » 


itedicaCfd   his  J-'ourtk   Mtral  Euay,  i 
funiliar  linea  occur : 
"  Who  then  Bhsll  grace,  or  who  improve  tlie  boU  T 
Who   plnnta  like   Bsthurst,   or  who  boilds   like 
Boyle." 
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sitting-rooms  and  studies  for  their  use  in  the 
day-time,  and  on  the  floor  above  is  the 
dormitory  where  they  all  sleep  in  separate 
"  cubicles."  The  walls  of  the  dormitory  are 
crowded  with  the  namesof  old  Queen's  scholars, 
and  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room  on  the 
right-hand  side  are  a  number  of  tablets 
affixed  to  the  walls  bearing  the  names  of  the 
captains  of  the  school  in  gilt  letters. 

Amongst  these,  the  names  of  William 
Murray,  Charles  Churchill,  Warren  Hastings, 
Charles  Abbot,  and  Charles  Thomas  Longley, 
are  especially  noticeable.  Here  in  the  dormi- 
tories, in  accordance  with  the  old  statutes  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  a  Latin  play  is  acted  every 
year  by  the  Queen's  scholars.  The  West- 
minster Play  is  so  well  known  that  it  needs 
no  description  in  these  pages.  Leaving 
college  and  going  through  the  dark  cloister, 
the  visitor  will  find  the  gymnasium  on  his 
right,  situated  in  the  early  Norman  crypt 
which  forms  the  substructure  of  the  great 
schoolroom.  Turning  to  the  left,  along  the 
western  cloister,  he  will  pass  by  the  side  of 
"Fighting  Green,"  formerly  the  scene  of 
many  a  fierce  encounter  before  "  first  school," 
and  in  days  of  yore  the  peaceful  resting-place 
of  the  humbler  brethren  of  the  monastery. 
The  passage  through  the  old  archway  on 
the  right  leads  past  the  door  of  the  deanery 
into  a  courtyard,  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
which  is  the  college  hall.  It  is  approached 
by  a  covered  staircase,  and  was  originally 
the  refectory  of  the  abbot's  house.  The 
haU  was  bmlt  by  Abbot  Litlington,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  is  probably  the 
room  where  Elizabeth  Woodville,  the  queen 
of  Edward  IV.,  was  received  by  Abbot 
Oseney  on  the  occasion  of  Richard  the 
Third's  conspiracy  against  his  nephews. 
After  the  final  reconstruction  of  the  Abbey  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  abbot's  refectory  be<^ane 
the  hall  of  the  whole  collegiate  establishment. 
In  course  of  time  the  dean  and  prebendaries 
withdrew,  and  the  hall  was  left  to  the 
scholars,  who  still  use  it  as  their  dining- 
place.  The  "  Election "  dinner,  which  is 
given  by  the  governing  body  to  the  examiners 
and  a  number  of  old  Westminsters,  takes 
place  here  every  year,  when  epigrams  are 


recited  by  the  boys  during  dessert  time. 
The  ponderous  tables  of  elm  are  said  to  have 
been  made  out  of  the  wreckage  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  and  to  be  marked  in 
several  places  by  the  cannon-balls  of  the 
English  ships,  but  the  tradition  seems  some- 
what hazy  and  doubtful.  The  inclosure  in 
Great  Dean's  Yard  is  known  by  the  name  of 
"Green,"  and  here  vigorous  games  of  foot- 
ball are  played  at  odd  times  between  school- 
hours.  Outside  the  archway  and  in  front  of 
the  west  door  of  the  Abbey  stands  a  polished 
granite  column  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
old  Westminsters  who  fell  in  the  Crimean 
War  and  the  Indian  Mutiny.  Field-Marshal 
Lord  Raglan,  Lieut. -General  Frederick  Mark- 
ham,  and  General  Sir  William  Barnard  are 
amongst  the  names  of  those  thus  com- 
memorated. Vincent  Square,  where  the  boys 
play  cricket,  is  unfortunately  more  than  half 
a  mile  from  the  school.  It  is  the  only 
portion  of  that  large  marshy  tract  of  land 
lying  between  MiUbank  and  the  Abbey, 
formerly  known  as  Tothill  Fields,  which  is 
not  now  built  over.  The  fields  existed  in 
an  open  state  until  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  and  as  late  as  1830  bits  of  green 
hedgerow  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
Vauxhall  Road. 

"  What's  not  destroyed  by  Time's  devouring  hand  ? 
Where's  Troy,  and  whereas  the  Mavpole  in  the 

Strand  1 
Pease,  cabbages,  and  turnips,  once  grew  where 
Now  stands  New  Bond  Street  and  anewer  square." 

Here  this  necessarily  brief  sketch  must 
terminate.  Few  schools,  if  indeed  any,  can 
boast  of  such  an  illustrious  roll  of  alumni  as 
Westminster  can  show.  She  has  been  the 
nursing  mother  of  scores  of  statesmen, 
lawyers,  soldiers,  poets,  divines,  and  other 
celebrated  men  in  every  walk  of  life.  No 
school  can  possibly  boast  of  nobler  traditions 
or  more  sacred  associations,  and  in  taking 
our  farewell  of 

** the  schoolboy  spot 

We  ne'er  forget,  though  there  we  are  forgot/' 

we  can  only  wish  that  its  future  history  may 
be  as  glorious  as  its  past. 

G.  F.  Russell  Barker. 
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T  was  not  till  at  least  an 
hour  afterwards  that  I 
remembered  the  promise 
:  I  had  given  to  Emilius. 
Carew  still  slept,  and  had 
not  stirred  from  the  posi- 
tion in  which  I  had  found 
'  him.  Two  or  three  times 
I  made  a  gentle  effort  to  remove  from  beneath 
bis  hand  the  papers  I  had  found  in  the 
secret  drawer,  but  as  my  design  could  not 
be  accomplished  without  violence,  I  aban- 
doned it.  There  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  he  had  read  them,  and  his  tenacious  hold 
upon  them  denoted  that  he  had  formed  some 
strong  resolution  with  respect  to  them. 
With  the  intention  of  fulfilling  my  promise 
to  Emilius,  I  softly  left  the  room. 

Mrs.  Carew,  sitting  in  a  room  above  with 
Mildred,  heard  my  movements,  and  swiftly 
and  noiselessly  glided  down  the  stairs.  In  a 
low  tone  I  made  her  acquainted  with  what 
had  passed  between  me  and  Emilius,  and  I 
perceived  that  she  was  not  unprepared  for 
Emilius's  demand  for  an  interview.  When 
I  repeated  to  her  Emilius's  words,  "  Tell  her 
she  has  nothing  to  fear  from  me,  and  that 
the  faith  I  have  in  her  will  not  allow  me 
to  believe  that  she  will  conspire  to  rob  my 
life  of  the  one  joy  it  contains  for  me," 
she  clasped  her  hands  across  her  eyes,  and 
remained  so  for  a  little  while. 

*'  It  is  his  due,"  she  said,  but  though  she 
strove  to  speak  calmly  she  could  not  contix)! 
her  trembling  voice  and  quivering  lips  :  "  I 
must  see  him." 

"  When  J "  I  asked. 

'*I  cannot  at  this  moment  decide,"  she 
replied.  "  I  must  have  time  to  reflect. 
Meanwhile,  there  lies  our  first  care." 

She  pointed  to  the  study  in  which  her 
husband  slept. 


"  You  understand  that  he  is  determined  to 
see  you  before  another  day  and  night  have 
passed  1" 

"  Yes,  I  understand." 

"How  is  Mildred!" 

"  Bright  and  well,  with  the  exception  that 
she  is  concerned  about  me.  She  suspects 
nothing." 

"It  is  better  so.  Trouble  comes  soon 
enough." 

"  Indeed,  indeed !  "  she  murmured,  with  t, 
strangely  pathetic  note  in  her  voice — as 
though  she  were  pitying  herself.  "  If  we 
but  knew — if  we  but  knew !  But  to  do 
everything  for  the  best — what  can  one  do 
more  1  A  heavy  punishment  is  about  to  fall 
upon  me,  and  yet  I  thought  I  waa  acting 
right.  Go  to  my  husband.  He  may  need 
you  when  he  wakes." 

She  glided  up  the  stairs  to  Mildred's  room, 
and  I  re-entered  the  study.  Carew  still 
slept,  and  I  remained  at  my  vigil  till  noon 
without  observing  any  change  in  him.  In 
addition  to  my  jxwition  being  one  of  em- 
barrassment, I  found  myself  labouring 
under  a  feeling  of  exhaustion.  I  had  had  no 
rest  ■  and  had  passed  a  long  and  anxious 
day  and  night.  loBensibly  my  eyes  closed ; 
I  struggled  against  Nature's  demand,  but 
it  was  too  imperative  to  be  successfully 
resisted,  and  at  length  I  fell  asleep.  So 
thoroughly  worn  out  was  I  that  it  was 
evening  before  I  awoke. 

Carew,  also  awake,  was  gazing  at  me  as  1 
opened  my  eyes. 

"  I  would  not  disturb  you,"  he  said.  "  You 
appeared  to  be  thoroughly  exhausted." 

"  I  am  not  so  young  as  I  was,"  I  observed, 
with  an  attempt  at  lightness.  "  Have  you 
been  awake  long  I  " 

"  For  some  hours,"  he  replied. 

I  glanced  at  the  table ;  the  papers  were 
still  there  ;  his  eyes  followed  the  direction  of 
mine,  and  he  nodded  gently. 
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"  Have  you  remained  with  me  the  whole 
timel"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  no.  I  left  the  room  two  or  three 
times.  My  wife  looked  in  occasionally  to 
see  if  you  stDl  slept."  He  motioned  with  his 
hand  to  a  corner  of  the  table,  and  I  saw 
bread,  and  meat,  and  wine  there.  *'  Eat,''  he 
said ;  "  you  must  be  hungry." 

I  was  glad  of  the  food,  and  the  wine  gave 
me  strength.  Carew  himself  drank  two 
glasses. 

"We  are  but  poor,  gross  creatures,"  he 
said,  "  dependent  upon  a  crumb  of  bread  for 
the  life  we  think  so  wonderful.  Is  the 
scheme  which  created  it  monstrous  or  bene- 
ficent f  Is  it  the  work  of  an  angel  or  a 
devil  1     Have  you  finished  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"  Something  is  necessary  between  you  and 
me,  something  which  must  not  remain  un- 
spoken. The  time  for  concealments,  evasions, 
self-delusions,  torturing  doubts  (now  cleared 
up,  fatally),  is  at  an  end." 

"  One  question  first,"  I  said,  thinking  of 
Emilius;  "has  Mrs.  Carew  left  the  house 
during  the  time  I  have  slept  1 " 

"  No ;  I  forbade  her.  I  have  still  for 
some  few  hours  a  will  of  my  own."  He 
touched  the  papers  written  by  his  father. 
"  After  I  left  you  here  yesterday,  you 
discovered  these  ] " 

**  I  discovered  them  before  you  gave  me 
the  record  of  your  life  to  read." 

"  You  have  read  it  ? " 
Every  word." 

Had  my  father's  record  been  discovered 
when  I  was  a  young  man,  had  be  dealt  by  me 
justly  instead  of  mercifully,  what  evil  might 
have  been  averted  1  I  have  no  intention  of 
wasting  time  by  idle  words,  by  vain  regrets. 
I  have  ^xed  my  course.  I  seek  some  en- 
lightenment froni  you.  Tell  me  all  that 
passed  within  your  knowledge  since  I  spoke 
to  you  last  night  at  the  door  of  this  room. 
Keep  nothing  from  me.  Absolute  frankness 
is  due  from  you  to  me,  and  I  claim  it. 
Believe  me,  I  am  animated  by  but  one 
supreme  desire — a  desire  for  justice.  All 
lighter  sentiments  are  dead  within  me, 
except  pity  for  the  lady  who  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  my  wife.  I  loved  her  with  a 
very  pure  and  complete  love.  I  dare  not 
wrong  her  by  saying  I  love  her  still — and 

yet,  and  yet You  see,  I  am  still  human  ; 

that  is  the  worst  of  it.     Tell  me  all." 

I  did  so,  concealing  nothing,  softening 
nothing.  I  faithfully,  mercilessly  described 
the  events  of  the  night  that  had  passed — his 
leaving  the  house,  his  wife's  entreaties  that  I 
should  follow  him  to  prevent  the  committal 
of  a  dreadful  deed,  my  doing  so,  his  move- 
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ments  in  his  search  through  the  grounds 
dagger  in  hand,  the  strange  intelligence 
which,  asleep  as  he  was,  directed  those  move- 
ments, fortunately  unsuccessful,  his  return 
to  the  house,  locking  me  out,  my  discovery 
and  interview  with  Emilius,  and  finally  my 
entrance  into  the  study,  where  he  sat  asleep, 
his  hand  firmly  guarding  the  papers  I  had 
found  in  the  secret  drawer. 

He  listened  quietly  and  attentively,  and 
did  not  interrupt  me  by  a  word.  It  was  with 
a  feeling  of  apprehension  that  I  approached 
Emilius's  description  of  his  dream,  in  which 
had  been  pictured  the  murder  of  Eric,  but 
no  outward  sign  was  visible  in  Carew  to 
denote  agitation.  The  only  question  he 
asked  was  with  reference  to  Emilius's  desire 
for  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Carew.  Could  I 
discover  a  reason  for  iti  I  answered  that 
I  could  not,  but  that  there  must  be  some 
powerful  reason  that  Emilius,  free  from 
prison,  should  journey  to  England  for  the 
special  purpose  of  the  interview. 

"  I  have  no  remembrance  of  leaving  the 
house  last  night,"  said  Carew,  "and  upon 
other  evidence  than  that  which  is  furnished 
to  me,  should  scout  the  tale  as  a  monstrous 
invention.  But  it  is  not  for  me  to  doubt. 
I  was  born  into  a  fatal  inheritance,  and  I 
must  suffer  for  it." 

"  How  1 "  I  cried.  "  The  past  is  past ; 
there  is  no  undoing  it.  If  you  think  of 
invoking  the  law,  you  may  banish  the  idea ; 
it  cannot  touch  you." 

"  From  the  hour  that  I  read  my  father's 
confession,"  said  Carew,  "I  became  a  law 
unto  myself.  I  will  not  pain  you  by  asking 
whether  you  believe  me  guilty  or  no;  you 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  look  upon  me  as  a 
monster,  as  I  look  upon  myself.  The  law 
cannot  touch  me,  I  believe ;  and  well  do  I 
know  that  not  only  what  has  been  done  can- 
not be  undone,  but  that  it  cannot  be  atoned 
for.  But  the  future  must  be  secured.  My 
father  wrote  that  the  one  consolation  he  had 
was  that  he  endeavoured  to  perform  his  duty. 
He  did  not  so  endeavour.  His  duty  was  to 
enlighten  me,  an  innocent  being  while  my 
parents  lived,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  inherit- 
ance transmitted  to  me.  Then  I  might  have 
done  what  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  do 
now.  At  least,  if  I  had  not  the  courage  for 
that,  I  should  not  have  cast  a  blight  upon  the 
life  of  a  pure  and  white-souled  lady.  You 
are  an  authority  upon  the  disease  of  insanity, 
and  the  different  forms  in  which  it  presents 
itself  in  human  beings  ;  and  you  must  be 
aware  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  find 
doctors  who  would  declare  me  to  be  mad. 
Setting  aside  the  sufferings  of  regret,  my 
mind  is  as  clear  and  logical  as  your  own  or 
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any  man's.  My  reason — is  it  crooked, 
warped  1  No,  it  is  clear  as  a  lake,  and  I  can 
see  straight  on  to  the  end.  In  my  sleep  I 
am  another  being.  Granted.  But  what 
crime  can  human  evidence  bring  home  to  my 
doorl  None.  What  guilt  is  mine,  others 
have  suffered  for,  and  the  law  is  satisfied 
that  it  did  not  stumble.  Emilius  can  come 
forward  and  say,  *That  monster  killed  my 
brother.'  They  will  ask  for  evidence,  and  he 
will  relate  a  dream.  '  You  are  a  madman,' 
they  will  declare.  You  saw  jne  last  night 
prowling  round  my  house  in  search  of 
whomi  In  search  of  an  enemy  who  long 
years  ago  was  my  enemy,  and  who,  having 
endured  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the  law 
for  a  crime  which  he  was  proved  to  have  com- 
mitted, comes  now  to  England  to  injure  and 
rob  me.  So  sensitive  am  I  respecting  the 
safety  of  my  wife  and  daughter  that  even  in 
my  sleep  I  protect  them.  A  subject  I  for 
admiration.  No  hand,  no  voice,  would  be 
raised  in  horror  against  me;  I  should  be 
lauded,  praised,  set  up  as  an  example,  while 
Emilius  would  be  r^garded  with  loathing.  Yet 
he  is  a  martyr,  and  I  am  a  devil.  Who  is  to 
punish  me  ?  Are  there  other  men  as  I  am  f 
If  so,  there  should  be  a  law  to  destroy  them 
while  they  are  young,  before  they  are  ripe 
for  mischief.    It  would  be  a  simple  safeguard. ' ' 

As  he  had  sat  in  silence  listening  to  me, 
so  now  I  sat  in  silence  listening  to  him. 
There  was  not  a  trace  of  passion  in  his  voice ; 
it  was  calm  and  judicial.  Even  when  he 
called  himself  a  devil  there  was  no  devia- 
tion from  this  aspect  of  absolute  composure. 

"  What  wrote  my  father  ? "  he  continued. 
"What  wrote  he — too  late]  *I  most 
solemnly  adjure  him  never  to  marry,  never 
to  link  his  life  with  that  of  an  innocent 
being.  If  his  heart  is  moved  to  love  he 
must  pluck  the  sentiment  out  by  the  roots, 
must  fly  from  it  as  from  a  horror  which 
blenches  the  cheek  to  contemplate.  Our 
race  must  die  with  him ;  not  one  must  live 
after  him  to  perpettiate  it.  I  lay  this  injunc- 
tion most  solemnly  upon  him ;  if  he  violate 
it,  he  will  be  an  incredible  monster.* "  In 
making  this  quotation  he  did  not  refer  to  the 
written  pages  ;  word  for  word,  he  repeated 
it  by  heart.  It  was  a  proof  how  deeply  upon 
his  mind  and  heart  were  graven  his  father's 
fatal  confession. 

"  Thus  said  my  father,  but  he  said  it  not 
in  time.  He  failed  in  his  duty,  and  led  me 
into  worse  than  error.  Well  do  I  now  under- 
stand the  mystery  of  my  early  home,  of  my 
boyhood's  life.  Why  did  he  not  kill  me  1  God 
and  man  would  have  applauded  the  deed." 

Had  it  not  been  that  he  paused  here,  as 
though  he  had  finished  what  he  had  to  say,  I 


doubt  whether  I  should  have  spoken,  so 
overwhelmed  was  I  by  this  merciless  self 
analysis  and  self  condemnation.  But  the 
silence  enabled  me  to  recover  myself,  to 
think  of  other  matters  than  himself. 

"  You  told  me,"  I  said,  "  that  you  forbade 
your  wife  to  leave  the  house.  Then  she  has 
not  seen  Emilius  ? " 

"  No.     She  will  see  him  to-morrow." 

"  He  says  he  must  see  her  this  day  or 
night.  He  expects  me  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  result  of  his  message  to  Mrs.  Carew." 

"  Gro  to  him  and  implore  him  to  leave  it 
till  to-morrow.  Then  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty. It  is  but  a  few  hours — and  he  has 
waited  so  many  years.  His  mission  cannot 
be  so  urgent." 

"  He  declares  it  is." 

"  He  is  possessed  by  a  just  fury.  It  is  his 
intention,  I  suppose,  to  denounce  me  to  my 
wife.  The  one  joy  in  life  that  remains  to 
him  is  the  joy  of  making  the  woman  who 
loved  me  shrink  from  me  as  from  a  pestilence. 
That  joy  shall  be  his — to-morrow ;  and  if 
then  he  is  not  content,  I  will  submit  myself 
to  him  as  he  shall  dictate.  You  can  assure 
him  of  my  honesty  in  this." 

"  You  forget,"  I  urged.  "  He  desired  me 
to  tell  your  wife  that  his  errand  was  not  one 
of  revenge." 

"  He  is  justified  in  using  any  subterfuge 
to  obtain  an  interview  with  her.  If  she  had 
reason  to  believe  that  he  came  to  injure  me 
she  would  not  see  him.  Go  to  him,  and  tell 
him  to-morrow.  Tell  him  also  that  I  have 
pronounced  judgment  upon  myself." 

I  had  no  choice  but  to  comply.  He  spoke 
with  a  force  and  a  decision  there  was  no 
gainsaying. 


XXIV. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  a  letter 
was  delivered  to  me  from  my  son  Reginald. 
It  was  written  in  London,  almost  immedi- 
ately upon  his  arrival  there.  There  were 
in  it  about  twenty  words  in  relation  to  the 
business  I  had  entrusted  to  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  his  absence ;  the  remain- 
ing three  and  a  half  pages  were  filled  with 
rhapsodies  upon  Mildred.  It  was  Mildred, 
Mildred,  nothing  and  nobody  but  Mildred. 
She  was  the  light  of  his  life,  the  hope,  the 
joy  of  it ;  nothing  else  but  Mildred  was 
worth  living  for.  Not  even  I,  his  old 
father,  who  never  thought,  who  never  would 
think,  any  sacrifice  too  great  to  make  for 
his  son's  happiness.  I  did  not  complain,  and 
I  do  not ;  it  is  the  way  of  things,  and  we  old 
ones  must  stand  aside,  and  be  humbly  grate- 
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ful  that  we  are  allowed  to  witness  the  happi- 
ness which  we  have  done  oar  utmost  to  bring 
about.  Not  that  this  was  the  case  with 
Reginald  and  myself.  The  duty  devolving 
upon  me  was  to  prevent,  not  to  assist  in,  the 
accomplishment  of  his  dearest  hopes.  How 
would  the  lad  take  it  ?  Would  he  look  upon 
me  as  his  enemy  1  Would  he  thrust  me 
aside,  and  rush  wildly  to  a  fate  I  shud- 
dered even  to  contemplate?  Would  not 
the  example  before  him  serve  as  a  warning  9 
I  could  not  say.  The  more  I  thought  of  the 
matter  the  more  disturbed  I  became.  Cer- 
tainly, he  could  not  marry  Mildred  without 
Carew's  consent,  and  that,  I  knew,  would  be 
withheld.  The  true  story  of  her  husband's 
life  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  know- 
ledge of  Mrs.  Carew;  and  knowing  it,  she 
would  not  allow  Mil<^:ed  to  wed.  If  neces- 
sary, Mildred  herself  must  be  told  how 
impossible  it  was  that  she  should  ever  think 
of  marriage,  and  she  would  refuse  my  son. 
And  Reginald's  heart  would  be  broken  !  Of 
that  I  was  convinced.  It  would  be  a  blow 
from  which  he  would  never  recover. 

These  were  my  reflections  as  I  went  out 
into  the  grounds  of  Rosemullion  to  seek 
Emilius.  I  had  not  long  or  far  to  seek. 
Near  the  copse  in  which  he  was  concealed  the 
previous  night  he  suddenly  presented  himself. 

"  I  have  been  looking  and  waiting  for  you 
all  day,"  he  said.  ^*  Can  you  realise  the 
torture  I  am  suffering?" 

I  did  not  answer  his  question,  but  gave  him 
an  account  of  what  I  had  done,  and  then  I 
conveyed  Gabriel  Carew's  message  to  him. 

"  To  wait  till  to-morrow  ! "  Emilius  ex- 
claimed. **  He  asks,  he  implores  me  to  wait 
till  then  ? " 

"  I  have  told  you,"  I  said.  "  It  seems  to 
me  not  unreasonable." 

*  It  seems  to  you — it  seems  to  you  ! "  he 
repeated,  in  petulant  excitement ;  and  the 
next  moment  begged  my  pardon  for  speaking 
so  to  me,  who  had  proved  myself  his  friend. 
"  But  you  do  not  know  this  fiend — you  do 
not  know  of  what  he  is  capable  !  You  believe 
what  I  have  told  you  of  the  eternal  wrong  he 
has  inflicted  upon  me — a  wrong  for  which  he 
can  never  hope  to  be  forgiven  in  this  world  or 
the  next.  You  believe  it,  and  yet  you  say 
he  is  justified  in  asking  me  to  wait  till  he 
has  had  time  to  carry  out  the  secret  design 
he  has  formed  to  prevent  me  from  obtaining 
justice  !  You  believe  it,  and  yet  you  justify 
him  I  O  God  in  Heaven !  Is  there,  has 
there  ever  been,  justice  on  earth  1  And  I 
am  to  wait,  who  have  waited  for  twenty 
years,  who  have  suffered  unjustly  for  twenty 
years  1  And  I  am  to  stand  aside  while  he 
completes  his  work  and  dashes  the  cup  of 


happiness  from  my  lips !  No  !  Again  and 
again,  no  !  This  night  is  my  limit.  Before 
it  passes  I  will  see  Mrs.  Carew,  and  she  shall 
right  me.  You  can  tell  this  to  the  monster 
yonder  who  has  juggled  you  so  successfully." 
I  endeavoured  to  argue,  to  reason  with 
him,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  me.  So  I 
left  him,  his  last  words  being  that  nothing 
on  earth  should  move  him  from  his  resolve. 


XXV. 

The  clock  struck  nine  as  I  re-entered  the 
house.  A  servant  accosted  me  with  a  message 
from  Mrs.  Carew,  requesting  me  to  go  to  her 
in  the  little  room  in  which  Carew  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  tea  with  her — the  apartment 
he  had  described  as  a  sanctuary  of  rest. 

Mrs.  Carew  was  alone. 

"My  husband  is  asleep,"  she  said,  "and 
asked  me  to  see  that  he  was  not  disturbed. 
He  told  me  that  you  had  gone  out  to  see 
Emilius,  who  was  to  come  here  to-morrow 
morning.     Have  you  seen  him  ] " 

"Yes,  but  he  declares  he  will  not  wait. 
He  insists  upon  seeing  you  to-night." 

"  Poor  Emilius !  It  is  but  a  few  hours 
longer.  He  must  have  patience  till  to-morrow. 
Deeply  as  I  pity  him,  I  am  grateful  for  the 
delay,  for  it  gives  me  time  to  make  a  con- 
fession to  you.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
should  have  been  made  before — but  now  it  is 
imperative.  I  have  been  praying  for  strength. 
My  husband  prayed  with  me.  In  the  days 
of  our  courtship,  when  he  and  the  good  priest 
of  Nerac  were  friends,  Mr.  Carew  was  in 
the  habit  of  accompanying  me  and  my  dear 
parents  to  church ;  but  for  many  years  hQ 
has  not  entered  a  place  of  worship.  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  betray  his  confidence,  but  was  he 
not  more  composed  when  you  left  him  ? " 

"  It  seemed  to  me  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  a  certain  course — he  did  not 
explain  it  to  me,  nor  did  I  ask  him  to  do  so 
— which  might  be  the  means  of  atoning  for 
the  errors  of  the  past.  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  say  more ;  what  passed  between  us  I  regard 
as  in  sacred  confidence." 

"  I  am  glad  he  has  you  to  rely  on,"  said 
Mrs.  Carew.  "He  came  to  me  voluntarily 
an  hour  ago,  and  the  conversation  we  had 
has  done  me  good.  He  was  wonderfully 
gentle  and  humble — but  indeed,  Mr.  Carew 
was  never  arrogant  —  and  I  gathered  the 
impression  that  he  had  in  some  way  dis- 
covered that  ^e  was  in  the  habit  of  walking 
abroad  during  the  night  and  causing  me 
distress  of  mind.  He  spoke  kindly,  too,  of 
poor  Emilius,  and  said  he  hoped  to  be  for- 
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given  for  any  wrong  he  had  done  that  un- 
happy man  in  the  past.  The  air  is  very  sweet 
to-night,  is  it  not  I " 

"  I  have  been  in  some  anxiety  myself,"  I 
said  haltingly,  scarcely  knowing  how  to  reply 
to  the  question,  which  appeared  to  me  a 
strange  one  at  that  moment,  "and  have 
scarcely  noticed ;  but  there  is  a  soft  air  blow- 
ing, and  the  night  is  fine.'' 

''You  are  anxious  about  Keginald,"  she 
said,  "and  Mildred r* 

"Yes,"  I  said,  surprised  that  she  should 
approach  the  subject. 

She  pressed  my  hand.  "  Mr.  Carew,  when  he 
was  here  with  me,  said  the  air  was  peculiarly 
sweet,  and  I  gather  the  impression  from  him. 
It  is  always  so  with  one  we  love.  I  ques- 
tioned myself  whether  I  should  impart  to 
him  what  I  am  about  to  impart  to  you,  but 
he  appeared  to  be  so  much  in  need  of  rest 
that  I  decided  not  to  agitate  him.  I  trust 
he  will  forgive  me  when  I  make  my  confession 
to  him  to-morrow.  To-night  you  will  counsel, 
you  will  advise  me  1" 

"  Command  me  entirely,"  I  said. 

"I  thank  you.  I  have  wished  Mildred 
good-night  also,  and  we  shall  be  quite  undis- 
turbed. She  has  received  a  letter  from  your 
Reginald,  and  is  replying  to  it.  A  loving 
task  to  a  young  girl  in  her  position."  I 
winced,  and  determined  that  the  night  should 
not  pass  without  my  acquainting  Mrs.  Carew 
with  my  views  respecting  the  impossibility  of 
a  marriage  between  Mildred  and  Eeginald. 
A  knock  at  the  door  here  caused  Mrs.  Carew 
to  call  "  Come  in." 

A  servant  entered  with  keys,  which  he 
handed  to  his  mistress. 

"  All  the  doors  are  securely  fastened  f"  she 
asked. 

"  Yes,  madam,"  replied  the  servant. 

"  Come  to  me,"  she  said,  "  in  the  morning 
for  the  keys." 

When  we  were  alone  Mrs.  Carew  said  that 
before  she  commenced  she  wished  to  see  that 
her  husband  was  sleeping  well,  and  I  accom- 
panied her  to  his  room.  He  was  lying  on 
his  right  side,  breathing  calmly  and  peace- 
fully. There  was  a  certain  intentness  in  the 
expression  of  his  features,  as  though  even  in 
his  sleep  his  mind  was  bent  upon  some  fixed 
resolve,  but  othei'wise  I  was  surprised,  after 
what  he  had  gone  through,  that  he  should  be 
so  quiet  and  composed.  I  had  never  before 
realised  how  powerful  was  the  face  I  was 
now  gazing  on  ]  the  firm  lips,  the  large  nose, 
the  broad  forehead,  were  indications  of  intel- 
lectual power.  No  sign  of  weakness  was 
apparent,  none  of  indecision  or  wavering.  He 
was  a  man  capable  of  a  great  career. 

"  My  dear  father  used  to  say,"  said  Mrs. 
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Carew,  "  that  Mr.  Carew's  mind  was  the  most 
comprehensive  he  had  ever  met  with." 

She  stooped  and  kissed  him  lightly  on  the 
forehead,  without  disturbing  him.  We  trod 
gently  out  of  the  room. 

"  He  will  have  a  good  night,"  she  said.  "  I 
must  go  up  to  Mildi*ed's  room."  The  light 
was  shining  through  the  crevices  of  the  door. 

"Not  tisleep,  Mildred  1"  said  Mrs.  Carew 
softly. 

"  No,  mamma.     I  shall  be,  soon." 

"  Don't  remain  up  too  long,  my  dear." 
No,  mamma." 
Good  night,  Mildred." 

"  Crood  night,  dear  mamma.     Mamma  1 " 

"Yes,  child!" 

"  I  have  just  given  Reginald  your  love." 

"  That  is  right,  my  dear." 

V  And  I  have  told  him  not  to  remain  away 
too  long." 

"  That  is  right,  my  dear." 
Good  night,  dearest  mamma." 
Good  night,  my  dearest." 

"Alas  for  Reginald!"  I  thought,  as  we 
descended  the  stairs.  "  Alas  for  the  hopes  of 
that  young  girl ! " 

In  her  own  apartment  Mrs.  Carew  in- 
formed me  that  it  was  by  her  husband's  wish 
the  lower  doors  were  securely  fastened,  and 
the  keys  given  to  her.  "  In  order,"  she  said, 
"  that  it  might  not  be  in  his  power  to  leave 
the  house  in  his  sleep.  He  did  not  say  so, 
but  that  wa.  his  thou^ght." 


XXVI. 

I  relate  in  my  own  words  the  strange  story 
Mrs.  Carew  imparted  to  me.  Although  she 
had  erred,  her  confession  was  like  a  rift  of 
sweet  light  in  the  dark  clouds  which  hung 
over  Rosemullion.  It  brought  more  than 
hope  and  comfort  to  my  old  heart — it  brought 
joy.  In  a  very  few  moments  you  will  imder- 
stand  the  meaning  of  my  words. 

Transport  yourself  back  to  the  village  of 
Nerac,  a  year  af t.er  the  marriage  of  Lauretta 
and  Gabriel  Carew.  Business  of  a  particular 
nature  took  Carew  from  Nerac  for  a  space 
of  three  months ;  he  was  absent  that  time, 
much  against  his  will,  for  his  wife  was  near 
her  confinement.  This  took  place  safely  two 
weeks  after  his  departure,  and  he  was  duly 
informed  of  the  event.  All  was  well  at 
home ;  Lauretta  and  her  baby  girl  were 
thriving.  The  days  and  the  weeks  passed 
until  two  months  went  by.  Carew,  in  his 
letters  to  his  wife,  expressed  the  profoundest 
joy  at  this  precious  home  blessing.  Smarting 
as  he  was  during  that  period  from  the  grow 
ing  coldness  of  the  villagers   towards  him. 
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and  chafing  at  the  injustice  of  the  world,  he 
placed  an  extravagant  value  upon  this  baby 
girl,  who  would  be,  he  said,  a  charm  against 
all  evil.  He  longed  for  the  time  when  he 
could  hold  this  blessing  in  his  loving  arms  ; 
now  his  happiness  was  complete ;  he  asked 
for  no  greater  treasure.  In  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  new  young  life  he  would 
find  solace  and  consolation.  His  wife  was 
enjoined  to  take  the  most  tender  care  of 
their  child.  "  You  and  she  are  one,"  Carew 
wrote.  "Each  is  incomplete  without  the 
other.  I  cannot  think  of  you  now  apart. 
Were  I  to  lose  one  my  life  would  be  plunged 
into  darkness."  Then  befell  an  event  which 
brought  horror  and  grief  to  Lauretta.  It 
happened  that  her  nurse  had  fallen  sick,  and 
was  compelled  to  go  to  her  own  home ;  there  was 
no  other  female  servant  in  the  establishment 
capable  of  undertaking  a  nurse's  duties,  and 
Lauretta  therefore  took  them  cheerfully  on 
herself.  Two  months,  as  I  have  said,  had 
passed  after  the  birth  of  the  baby  girl.  Carew 
was  expected  home  in  a  fortnight. 

In  the  dead  of  night,  when  all  in  the 
house  were  asleep,  with  the  exception  of 
Lauretta,  she,  watching  by  the  cradle  of  her 
baby,  heard  a  sound  of  moaning  without. 
She  listened  intently  ;  it  was  her  own  name 
that  she  heard  uttered  in  accents  of  deepest 
pain  and  suffering.  It  was  a  wild  night ; 
heavy  rain  was  falling,  the  wind  was  raging ; 
and  through  the  sounds  of  the  storm  came 
the  wailing  of  her  name,  with  half-choked 
sobs  and  entreaties  for  help  and  pity. 

It  was  but  an  hour  before  that  Lauretta, 
awaking,  had  heard  proceed  from  her  baby- 
girl  lying  in  the  cradle  by  her  bedside,  some 
light  sounds  of  difficult  breathing  which  had 
alarmed  her.  She  got  up  and  dressed,  and 
tended  her  baby,  who,  after  a  while,  seemed 
a  little  easier ;  but  with  the  natural  anxiety 
of  a  young  mother  Lauretta  remained  awake 
watching  her  child. 

The  moans  for  help  outside  appeared  to  be 
especially  addressed  to  her  and  to  her  alone, 
and  she  seemed  to  recognise  the  voice.  She 
crept  softly  down,  and  unfastened  the  door. 

"  Who  is  there  1 "  she  asked,  during  a  lull 
in  the  storm. 

The  answer  came — "  Patricia  I  Help  me  I 
Oh  help  me,  and  let  no  one  know  1 " 

It  was  Emilius's  wife. 

Lauretta  assisted  her  indoors.  The  poor 
girl  was  in  a  pitiable  plight.  Famished, 
ragged,  penniless,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms. 
Both  were  wringing  wet.  The  pelting  rain 
had  soaked  them  through  and  through. 

Throbbing  with  sympathy  and  compassion 
Lauretta  quickly  undressed  Patricia's  baby, 
and  put  it  in  her  own  warm  bed.      They 


had  by  this  time  reached  Lauretta's  bedroom, 
in  which  her  own  child  was  lying.  Lauretta 
wished  to  call  the  servants,  but  Patricia 
sobbed  that  she  would  fly  the  house  if  any  eyes 
but  Lauretta's  rested  on  her.  It  appeared, 
according  to  the  poor  girl's  story,  that  her 
father  was  in  pursuit  of  her,  and  had  vowed 
to  kill  her  and  her  baby. 

"  He  will  kill  me — he  will  kill  me ! "  moaned 
Patricia.  "  No  one  must  know  I  have  been 
here  but  you — no  one,  no  one  !  " 

And  then  she  rocked  herself  hysterically 
and  cried,  "What  will  become  of  my  poor 
baby-girl — what  will  become  of  her  1  I  heard 
that  your  husband  was  not  here,  and  it  gave 
me  courage  to  crawl  to  you.  Not  that  it 
matters  much.  It  isn't  for  myself  I  care. 
My  father  may  kill  me — I  have  not  long  to 
live — but  my  baby,  my  baby  !  Oh,  save  my 
darling,  save  her  for  the  sake  of  my  innocent 
EmiUus ! " 

It  was  then  that  Lauretta  noticed  for  the 
first  time,  signs  in  Patricia's  face  which,  in- 
terpreted by  her  fear  and  the  poor  girl's 
words,  seemed  to  be  signs  of  approaching 
death.  And  still  Patricia  insisted  that  she 
would  not  remain  in  the  house ;  no  force  or 
entreaties  could  make  her. 

"What,  then,  can  I  do  for  youl"  asked 
Lauretta;  she  had  already  given  Patricia 
food  and  money. 

"  Take  care  of  my  child,"  replied  Patricia. 
"  Bring  her  up  as  your  own.  Let  her  never 
know  her  father's  disgrace,  her  mother's 
shame.  It  will  be  an  angel's  deed!  For 
pity's  sake,  do  not  deny  me  !  You  are  rich, 
and  can  afford  the  charity — ^and  if,  in  your 
husband's  life  there  has  been  guilt,  this  act 
of  charity  will  atone  for  it.  See  here — look 
on  her  innocent  face.  Having  the  power,  you 
have  not  the  heart  to  deny  me.  Ah,  if  youi* 
angel  mother  were  alive,  I  should  appeal  to 
her,  and  should  not  appeal  in  vain !  She 
loved  Emilius,  and  believed  in  his  innocence 
— yes,  to  the  last  she  believed  in  it.  I  know 
it  for  a  certainty.  You,  too,  loved  my  poor 
martyred  husband,  and  he  loved  and  honoured 
you  and  yours  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
faithful  heart.  He  is  innocent,  innocent  I 
tell  you !  God  forbid  that  I  should  accuse 
any  one  of  being  guilty — I  am  too  desperate 
and  despairing,  and  my  child's  life,  the  salva- 
tion of  her  soul,  are  at  stake.  When  your 
sainted  mother  died,  did  all  goodness  die 
out  of  the  world  ]  Ah,  no — it  is  not  possi- 
ble ;  you  live  again  in  her.  In  you  she  lives 
again,  and  all  her  mercy  and  sweet  kindness 
which  caused  us  all,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  to  worship  her,  to  look  upon  her  as 
something  holy.  For  her  sake,  if  not  for 
my  own,  you  cannot,  cannot  deny  me  this 
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charity,  you  who  have  it  in  your  power  to 
grant  it  I " 

All  this,  and  more.  To  say  that  Lauretta's 
heart  was  touched  is  inadequate;  it  over- 
flowed; it  yearned  to  assist  the  suffering 
mother,  so  near  to  her  through  her  young 
motherhood,  through  the  old  ties  with  Emi- 
lius  and  Eric.  A  choking  cry  from  her  own 
haby-girl  caused  her  to  rush  to  the  cradle. 
Within  the  hour  a  fatal  circumstance  oc- 
curred. Lauretta's  baby  drew  her  last  breath. 

It  has  nearly  all  my  days  been  my  belief  that 
everything  in  human  life  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  human  standards.  I  am  shaken  in 
this  belief.  In  this  death  of  Laiiretta's  baby 
I  seem  to  see  the  finger  of  fate. 

Vain  to  attempt  to  describe  the  agonising 
grief  of  the  young  mother.  So  overpowering 
was  it  that  she  lost  consciousness.  She  re- 
covered her  senses  when  the  storm  had  passed 
and  the  morning's  light  was  shining  on  her. 
When  she  awoke  to  reality,  what  did  she  see  ? 

Her  husband  had  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly returned  home.  She  was  in  bed, 
and  he  was  sitting  by  her  side. 

"  Gabriel,  Gabriel ! "  she  cried,  and,  over- 
come by  the  terror  of  her  great  loss,  she  would 
have  lost  consciousness  again  but  for  an  un- 
accountable joyousness  in  his  manner,  which 
mingled  strangely  with  the  sympathy  he 
must  have  felt  for  her  suffering  condition. 

"  It  was,  doubtless,  the  storm,"  he  said 
soothingly.  "  It  raged  so  fiercely  for  an  hour 
and  more,  that  I  am  told  it  exceeded  in  vio- 
lence anything  of  a  like  kind  that  has  been 
experienced  in  these  parts  for  the  last  fifty 
years.  No  wonder  it  has  had  such  an  effect 
upon  you.  Half  the  trees  in  our  garden  are 
uprooted.  It  hastened  my  steps  home,  for  I 
Imow  how  these  convulsions  of  nature  affect 
you.  But  as  you  see,  the  danger  has  passed ; 
the  sun  is  shining  brightly:  but  not  more 
brightly  in  the  heavens  than  it  is  shining  in 
my  heart." 

She  listened  to  him  in  amazement,  and 
raising  herself  in  bed  she  looked  around  for 
Patricia.  She  saw  no  sign  of  the  hapless 
woman.  The  cradle  in  which  her  baby-girl 
had  died  was  by  the  side  of  the  bed.  Carew 
bent  over  it  and  said  in  a  tone  of  ecstasy  : 

"  Mildred — Mildred  I  Our  Mildred — our 
dear  ewe  lamb  !  How  sweetly  and  soundly 
she  sleeps !  Oh,  my  darling  wife  !  What  care 
I  for  the  injustice  of  the  world  now  that  this 
treasure  is  oursi  My  sweet — my  sweet! 
You  recompense  for  all.  Do  you  know, 
Lauretta,  as  travelling  home  I  neared  the 
beloved  spot  wliich  contained  you  and  our 
treasure,  my  heart  almost  stood  still  at  the 
fear  that  I  should  not  find  you  both  well. 
And  now — how  can  I  be  sufiiciently  grateful? 


Of  no  account  to  me  is  all  that  transpires 
outside  the  circle  which  contains  you  and  mv 
dear  one  in  the  cradle  here  1  I  set  great  store 
upon  our  child,  Lauretta.  She  is  to  me  a 
guarantee  of  all  that  is  worth  living  for  in 
the  present  and  the  future.  When  I  arrived 
home  and  found  you  prostrate  I  was  at  first 
overwhelmed,  but  I  soon  discovered  that  you 
had  fainted,  and  I  judged  rightly,  did  I  not, 
dear  wife  of  my  heart,  that,  not  being  strong, 
you  kept  it  from  me  while  we  were  apart,  in 
order  not  to  distress  me  ?  But  now  all  is 
well — ^all  shall  be  well.  See,  Lauretta,  she 
opens  her  eyes,  our  darling.  The  question  is, 
can  I  raise  her  safely  and  place  her  by  your 
side  1  Yes,  it  is  done,  and  I  am  the  happiest 
father  in  the  world  ! " 

Was  she  dreaming  1  In  the  clothes  in 
which  her  child  died  rested  this  child  of 
Patricia's,  smiling,  blooming,  laughing  and 
crowing  as  Lauretta  drew  her  to  her  breast. 
Carew 's  delight,  his  gratitude,  his  worship  of 
the  babe  he  believed  to  be  his  own,  the  super- 
stitious store  he  set  upon  her  young  life,  were 
so  unbounded,  that  lAuretta  did  not  dare  to 
undeceive  him.  She  feared,  if  she  told  him 
the  truth,  that  it  would  unsettle  his  reason, 
and  produce  between  her  and  him  a  gulf 
which  could  never  be  bridged  over.  She 
accepted  the  strange  combination  of  circum- 
stances, and  held  her  tongue.  Her  own 
dear  babe  was  dead,  but  this  new  Mildred, 
whom  she  grew  to  love  truly  as  if  she  were 
her  own,  remained,  and  grew  to  what  she 
is,  a  flower  of  beauty,  goodness,  and  sweet- 
ness. Nothing  more  did  Lauretta  hear  of 
Patricia ;  whether  she  died  or  lived  was  not 
known  to  her.  It  is  but  a  detail — but 
necessary  to  complete  the  story — to  state 
here  that  Patricia  lived  but  a  few  months 
after  the  occurrence  of  this  strange  event. 
More  important  is  it  to  state  that,  in  some 
unexplained  way,  Emilius  learns  that  his 
daughter  lived,  and  that  the  Carews  were 
bringing  her  up  as  if  she  were  a  child  of 
their  own.  His  term  of  imprisonment  over, 
he  had  come  now  to  claim  her. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give 
expression  to  my  feelings  of  gratitude  at 
this  wonderful  revelation.  The  despair  into 
which  I  had  fallen  at  the  contemplation  of  the 
wrecking  of  my  dear  son  Beginald's  happiness 
vanished.  A  fair  future  lay  still  before  him, 
and  the  most  cherished  hopes  of  his  heart 
would  be  realised.  I  was  sure  that  Emilius 
would  not  mar  them.  A  nature  so  noble 
as  his,  so  strong  in  suffering,  so  heroic  in 
the  highest  form  of  human  endurance,  could 
not  lend  itself  to  the  committal  of  a  petty 
act  of  selfishness  whereby  the  child  upon 
whose  memory  he  had  lived  during  his  cruel 
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and  unjust  imprisonment  would  be  rendered 
miserable  and  unhappy.  To  this  martyred 
man  I  was  ready  to  bow  my  head,  ready  to 
^ve  him  my  friendship,  my  sympathy,  my 
heart's  best  fruits  of  confidence  and  esteem. 
Thinking  of  him,  I  was  awed  that  a  man 
•could  live  through  the  anguish  that  had  been 
his  portion,  and  still  retain  tHe  inherent 
<lignity  and  nobility  of  a  great  and  noble 
nature. 


XXVII. 

**  Hark ! "  whispered  Mrs.  Carew,  her  story 
told,  and  before  we  had  time  to  debate  upon 
the  wisest  course  to  pursue.  "  What  sound 
is  that  r" 

It  was  the  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  stairs. 
In  this  sound  there  was  no  attempt  at  conceal- 
ment. The  footsteps  were  those  of  one  who 
desired  his  presence  to  be  known.  I  divined 
instantly  who  it  was  who,  by  some  means  un- 
known to  me,  obtaining  an  entrance  into  the 
house,  was  now  approaching  the  room  in 
which  Mrs.  Carew  and  I  were  sitting.  I 
could  not,  and  did  not  blame  him.  In  his 
place  I  should  have  acted  as  he  was  acting. 

The  silver  clock  chimed  the  hour  of  twelve. 

''  You  will  see  him,''  I  said,  rising  to  my 
feet  and  advancing  to  the  door. 

"  See  whom  1 "  asked  Mrs.  Carew,  with  her 
hand  at  her  heart. 

**  Emilius.  It  is  he  and  no  other  man  who 
is  coming  here.  He  has  a  great  stake  in  this 
house.     He  is  justified." 

*^  My  husband  1 "  she  gasped. 

"Is  safe,  if  you  will  only  be  guided  by 
me.  It  is  your  duty  to  be  brave  and  strong. 
Never  was  courage  more  needed  than  at  this 
moment.  And  not  only  courage,  but  wisdom. 
J>ecide  quickly.     There  is  no  time  to  lose." 

"  I  will  be  guided  by  you,"  she  said  faintly. 

I  threw  open  the  door,  and  saw  Emilius 
standing  in  the  passage,  uncertain  which 
<iirection  to  take. 

"Enter,"  I  said  in  a  low  tone.  "Mrs. 
Carew  is  here.  For  the  sake  of  others  be 
gentle,  and  do  not  alarm  the  house." 

He  entered,  and  Mrs.  Carew  and  he  stood 
face  to  face. 

The  native  dignity  of  the  man  instantly 
•asserted  itself.  He  removed  his  ragged  cap 
^nd  stood  bareheaded  before  her.  But  there 
was  no  cringing  in  his  attitude.  It  was  per- 
fectly respectful — something,  indeed,  more 
than  that ;  it  was  the  attitude  of  a  man  who 
once  was  this  sweet  lady's  equal,  and  who, 
despite  the  judgment  of  the  world,  still 
knew  himself  to  be  her  equal,  and  worthy 
of  the  esteem  she  once  accorded  to  him.  But 


as  he  gazed  upon  her,  and  she  upon  him,  in 
silence  for  a  few  moments — a  silence  which 
I  did  not  dare  to  break — his  stem  mood 
melted.  He  saw  and  recognised  her,  as  he 
had  always  seen  and  recognised  her  in  the 
time  that  was  gone,  when  he  was  entitled  to 
hold  up  his  head  among  men — but  never 
more  so  in  truth  and  honour  than  now 
— a  gentle-mannered  lady,  in  whose  face 
shone  the  reflex  of  a  sweet  and  womanly 
nature.  Kemembrances  of  the  past  rushed 
upon  him  and  softened  him. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said  humbly. 

And  then — tears  filled  my  eyes  as  I  saw  it, 
and  knew  the  suffering  she  was  bravely 
enduring — she  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 
He  bowed  his  head  over  ib,  as  for  a  moment 
he  held  it  in  his. 

"I  could  not  wait  any  longer,"  he  said, 
softly.  "  I  have  entered  like  a  thief  into 
your  house — but  I  have  waited  so  long  !  " 

"  It  is  I  who  should  ask  for  forgiveness," 
she  said.  "  Emilius,  be  merciful  to  me  and 
mine  ! " 

"  I  have  no  thought  of  revenge,"  he  said, 
in  a  voice  as  soft  as  her  own.  "I  am  a 
broken-down  man,  with  one  sole  hope.  But 
I  could  not  stand  before  you,  the  Lauretta 
I  loved  with  the  pure  love  of  a  brother,  if  I 
did  not  know  myself  unstained  by  crime  or 
any  taint  of  dishonour." 

"  I  believe  you,  Emilius,"  she  said. 

"  You  believe  me,  Lauretta  1 "  he  exclaimed, 
advancing  a  step  towards  her. 

"  I  believe  you,  Emilius,"  she  repeated. 

Had  he  come  with  savage  intent  she  could 
not  more  surely  have  disarmed  him. 

"  It  is  more  than  I  dared  hope  for,"  he 
said.  "How  often,  Lauretta,  in  the  gloom 
of  my  prison,  have  I  thought  of  you  and 
your  dear  parents,  of  the  home  of  innocence 
and  love  in  which  I  was  ever  a  welcome 
guest,  of  the  once  happy  village  in  which  I 
was  honoured  and  respected.  Some  crumbs 
of  comfort  fell  to  my  lot,  some  gleam  of 
light  shone  through  the  darkness.  Had  it 
not  been  so,  and  had  I  not  been  animated  by 
another  hope,  I  might  have  gone  mad. 
Good  Father  Daniel  visited  me  regularly, 
at  permitted  intervals,  until  he  died.  He 
had  the  firmest  faith  in  my  innocence,  and 
he  brought  me  messages  which  fell  like 
heavenly  balm  upon  my  wounded  spirit. 
Your  sainted  mother  believed  in  my  inno- 
cence, and  she  bade  him  tell  me  so,  and  that 
her  love  for  me  was  unchanged.  And  now, 
you  1  But  your  mother's  soul  shines  in  your 
eyes.  It  could  not  have  been  otherwise."  He 
paused  a  moment  or  two,  reflecting  what  to 
say.  "  On  one  of  Father  Daniel's  visits  he 
brought  me  a  letter,  securely  sealed.     It  was 
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against  the  prison  rules,  but  that  did  not 
deter  him  from  doing  what  he  deemed  to  be 
right.  I  hastily  concealed  it,  noting  first, 
however,  with  a  beating  heart,  that  it  was 
addressed  to  me  in  mj  wife's  handwriting. 
I  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  it  contained, 
and  'he  answered  *  No ; '  and  then,  with  a 
grave  face,  he  bade  me  prepare  for  solemn 
news.  I  felt  at  once  what  was  coming.  Can 
you  divine  my  purpose,  Lauretta,  in  telling 
you  this?" 

"  I  think  I  can,"  she  replied.     "  Go  on." 

''It  was  while  the  good  priest  was  on  a 
mission  of  mercy  that  a  villager  came  to  him 
and  said  that  in  a  hut  hard  by  a  woman  was 
dying,  and,  hearing  that  he  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, begged  him  to  come  to  her. 
Father  Daniel  went,  and  discovered  that  the 
woman  was  Patricia,  my  wife.  She  was  very 
near  to  death,  and  she  had  only  strength 
to  entreat  him  to  deliver  to  me,  secretly,  a 
letter  she  had  written.  He  promised  to  do 
so,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  he  received  it 
from  her  she  drew  her  last  breath.  Before 
she  died  he  asked  her  after  her  babe — for 
Patricia  was  quite  alone — but  she  did  not 
seem  to  understand  him.  Subsequently, 
however,  he  learnt  from  the  villager  that 
Patricia  had  said  her  baby  was  dead.  This 
was  the  mournful  news  which  Father  Daniel 
conveyed  to  me  in  prison.  Despite  his 
attempts  at  consolation,  I  felt  when  he  left 
me  that  I  was  truly  alone  in  the  world. 
Brother,  wife,  child,  all  dead  I  I  prayed  to 
Grod  to  send  death  to  me  soon.  What  had 
I  to  live  for?  But  there  was  my  wife's 
letter,  and  before  twenty-four  hours  had 
passed  I  found  an  opportunity  to  read  it. 
Lauretta,  that  letter  informed  me  what  had 
become  of  my  child,  and  it  laid  upon  me  an 
obligation  of  secrecy  for  so  long  a  time  as  I 
was  in  prison.  Patricia  solemnly  adjured 
me  not  to  breathe  to  a  living  soul  that  our 
child  lived  in  your  care ;  but  I  was  to  be 
released  from  this  obligation  when  I  was  a 
free  man.  Then  I  was  to  act  as  it  seemed 
to  me  right  to  act.  Is  there  any  need, 
Lauretta,  for  me  to  enter  more  fully  into  the 
particulars  of  Patricia's  letter?  " 

''  There  is  no  need,  Emilius." 

"  Except,  perhaps,  to  say  that  when  you 
were  lying  senseless  before  her,  and  your 
tender  blossom  lay  dead  in  its  cradle,  it  was 
only  then  that  the  idea  entered  Patricia's 
mind  of  changing  the  children's  clothes,  and 
leaving  her  baby  with  you.  It  was  done,  and 
Patricia  stole  away  with  your  dead  child  at 
her  breast,  herself  to  die,  as  she  well  knew, 
before  many  weeks  had  passed.  I  have 
something  to  tell  you,  Lauretta  " — and  here 
Emilius' s  voice  was  charged  with  a  new  note 


of  tenderness.  "  When  Father  Daniel  next 
visited  me  I  begged  him  to  discover  where  I 
the  dead  babe  was  buried,  and  to  put  a  few 
flowers  on  the  grave.  The  good  priest  did 
more.  He  paid  a  village  woman  to  attend 
to  it,  and  he  left  a  small  sum  of  money  to 
be  spent  in  beautifying  the  grave  of  your 
child.  Flowers  have  grown  upon  it  and 
around  it  from  that  day  to  this.  I  visited 
the  grave  before  I  set  forth  on  my  journey 
here,  and  I  knelt  and  prayed  there.  I 
prayed  a  blessing  upon  you,  Lauretta,  and 
I  prayed  that  I  might  live  to  see  the  hope 
fulfilled  which  shone  like  a  star  upon  me 
through  the  long  years  of  my  prison  life. 
Lauretta,"  he  cried,  stretching  forth  his 
trembling  hands,  "  my  child — my  child  " — 

"  She  lives,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Carew,  "  in 
goodness,  health,  and  beauty — a  flower  of 
sweetness ! " 

He  fell  upon  his  knees  before  her,  and 
kissed  her  dress,  and  it  was  then  I  heard  a 
sound  without  which,  for  a  moment,  transfixed 
me  with  terror.  They,  overwhelmed  by 
emotion,  were  deaf  to  this  sound.  It  was 
that  of  a  man  creeping  stealthily  from  his 
chamber — and  that  man  Gabriel  Carew. 
Quickly  recovering  myself,  and  feeling  the 
necessity  for  immediate  and  prompt  action,  I 
addressed  Emilius  and  Mrs.  Carew. 

"Attend  to  me,"  I  said  impressively. 
"  All  is  well  with  you.  You,  Emilius,  have 
gained  a  daughter,  and  will  embrace  her  at 
sunrise.  You,  dear  lady,  have  not  lost  a 
daughter,  for  Mildred  will  be  to  you  as  she 
has  ever  been.  I  have  proved  myself  your 
friend.     Answer  quickly — have  I  not?** 

**  Yes,"  they  both  replied. 

"  Do  not,  therefore,  ask  me  for  the 
reasons  for  my  present  action.  I  demand 
from  you  both  a  sacred  promise — that  you 
will  not  leave  this  room  till  I  call  for  you, 
till  I  give  you  permission.  It  shall  be  given 
at  the  latest  by  sunrise.  I  must  have  this 
promise — I  must !  " 

My  voice,  my  manner,  Mrs.  Carew's  fears 
for  her  husband,  and  confidence  in  me,  com- 
pelled assent. 

"  We  give  it,"  she  said. 

"  We  give  it,"  said  Emilius. 

"  I  accept  it,  and  bind  you  to  it.  What  I 
do  is  for  the  good  of  all — for  your  future, 
for  Mildred's  future — ^and  to  avert  disaster. 
Only  I  can  do  this.  Whatever  you  hear,  you 
will  not  open  this  door  without  my  permis- 
sion, after  I  leave  it.  When  I  am  gone,  turn, 
the  key,  and  admit  no  one  unless  I  desire  it. 
It  is  understood  t " 

"  Yes,"  they  said,  "  it  is  understood." 

As  I  closed  the  door  behind  me  I  heard 
the  key  turned  in  the  lock. 


